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i my ap ty at ey a 


Roval dlarrant. 


EDWARD R. and I. 


Gadiu urd the Scbenthy, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, to— 


Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin Jacob, Earl of Radnor ; and 


Our trusty and well-beloved :— 


William Patrick Byrne, Esquire, Companion of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, Principal Clerk in the Office of Our Secretary of State for 
the Home Department ; 


Charles Edward Heley Chadwyck-Healey, Esquire, Companion of Our 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, one of Our Counsel learned in the Law ; 


Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse, Esquire ; 


Frederick Needham, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, one of the Commis- 
‘sioners in Lunacy ; 


Horatio Bryan Donkin, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, one of the Com- 
missioners under the provisions of the Prison Act, 1877; 


James Craufurd Dunlop, Esquire, Doctor of Medicine, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians (Edinburgh), Superintendent of Statistics in the Office 
of the Registrar-General for Scotland, Inspector under the Inebriates Acts, 
Assistant to the Medical Adviser to the Prison Commissioners for Scotland ; 


Henry David Greene, Esquire, one of Our Counsel learned in the Law ; 


Harold Nelson Burden, Clerk, Manager of Brentry and other Certified 
Inebriate Reformatories ; 


Willoughby Hyett Dickinson, Esquire, Chairman of the National 
Association for promoting the welfare of the Feeble-Minded ; 


Charles Stewart Loch, Esquire, Secretary to the Council of the London 
Charity Organization Society ; and 


Ellen Frances Pinsent. Greeting! 


CAbereas We did by Warrants under Our Royal Sign Manual, bearing 
date the ninth day of September and the seventh day of October, one thousand 
nine hundred and four, and the twenty-seventh day of February and the sixth 
day of March, one thousand nine hundred and five, authorise and appoint 
certain persons therein respectively named, or any three or more of them, 
to be Our Commissioners to consider the existing methods of dealing with 
idiots and epileptics, and with imbecile, feeble-minded, or defective persons 
not certified under the Lunacy Laws ; and in view of the hardship or danger 
vesulting to such persons and the community from insufficient provision for 


Vi. 


their care, training, and control, to report as to the amendments in the law 
or other measures which should be adopted in the matter, due regard being 
had to the expense involved in any such proposals and to the best means of 
securing economy therein ; 


And CMbereas We have deemed it expedient that the scope of the said 
Commission should be enlarged, and that the Commissioners appointed for 
the purposes aforesaid should also be authorised to enquire into the 
constitution, jurisdiction, and working of the Commission in Lunacy and 
other Lunacy Authorities in England and Wales, and into the expediency 
of amending the same or adopting some other system of supervising the care 
of lunatics and mental defectives ; and to report as to any amendments in the 
law which should, in their opinion, be adopted : 


Hotu knofy ye, that We, being advised that a new Commission should 
issue for this purpose, have revoked and determined, and do by these presents 
revoke and determine, the said several Warrants, and every matter and thing 
therein contained. 


And We do by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint you the 
said Jacob, Earl of Radnor (Chairman) ; William Patrick Byrne; Charles 
Edward Heley Chadwyck-Healey ; Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse; 
Frederick Needham; Horatio Bryan Donkin; James Craufurd Dunlop ; 
Henry David Greene ; Harold Nelson Burden ; Willoughby Hyett Dickinson ; 
Charles Stewart Loch; and Ellen Frances Pinsent to be Our Commissioners 
to consider the existing methods of dealing with idiots and epileptics, and 
with imbecile, feeble-minded or defective persons not certified under the 
Lunacy Laws; and in view of the hardship or danger resulting to such 
persons and the community from insufficient provision for their care, train- 
ing and control, to report as to the amendments in the law or other 
measures which should be adopted in the matter, due regard being had to the 
expense involved in any such proposals and to the best means of securing 
economy therein; and also to enquire into the constitution, jurisdiction, and 


working of the Commission in Lunacy and of other Lunacy Authorities in 


England and Wales, and into the expediency of amending the same or adopt- 
ing some other system of supervising the care of lunatics and mental 
defectives ; and to report as to any amendments in the law which should, in 
their opinion, be adopted.* 


And for the better effecting of this Our Commission, We do by these 
presents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full 
power to call before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
any information upon the subject of this Our Commission; and also to call 
for, have access to, and examine all such books, documents, registers and 
records as may afford you the fullest information on the subject, and to 
inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawful ways and means 
whatsoever. 


And We do by these presents authorize and empower you, or any of 
you, to visit and personally inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the purposes aforesaid. 





* The portion underlined shows the extended terms of the Reference to which the Evidence 
in this Volume relates. 


Vil. 


And We do by these presents will and ordain that this Our Commission 
shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commissioners, 
or any three or more of you, may from time to time proceed in the execution 
thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment. 


Ad We do further ordain that you, or any three or more of you, have 
liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Commission from time to 
time if you shall judge it expedient so to do. 


And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as little delay as 
possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, or under the hands and 
seals of any three or more of you, your opinion upon the matters herein 
submitted for your consideration. 3 


And for the purpose of aiding you in your enquiries We hereby appoint 
Our trusty and well-beloved Hartley Brinkley Newton Mothersole, Esquire, 
Barrister-at-Law, to be Secretary to this our Commission. 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, the second day of November, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and six, in the sixth year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 


H. J. GLADSTONE. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE. 


_ FEEBLE-MINDED. 





LIST, OF WITNESSES ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





NAME. 


AMBROSE, William, K.C. - 





BAKER, William Frederick - 


Brooks, Samuel, J.P. - 


Bors, Ret, M.A., M.D. = 
BurRNkgY, Charles, M.A. - 


CLARE, Harcourt E. - 
CLEAVER, mishard Stewart - 
CxLoustTon, T.'8., M.D. - - 
Cookg, E. Marriott, M.B. 


Cooper, GEORGE, M.P. - - 


COUPLAND, Sidney, M.D. 


_ Cozens-HArpy, The Right Hon. | 
Lord Justice. 


CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir James, 
M.D., LL.D., F.RS. 


CRowTHER, Alderman Benjamin 





DESCRIPTION. 


DATE, 





Master in Lunacy Z < Fe 


Taxing Master of the Supreme 
Court Taxing Office. 


Chairman of the Surrey County 
Asylums Committees ot ‘‘Brook- 
wood” and “ Netherne.” 


Late Chairman of Medico-Politi- 
cal Committee of the British 
Association, and of the Special 
Lunacy Committee. 


Master of the Supreme Court 


Clerk to the Lancashire Asylums 
Board. 


Solicitor, Liverpool, on behalf of 
the Incorporated Law Society, 
Liverpool. 


Superintendent of the Royal 


Asylum, Edinburgh. 


Commissioner in Lunacy - - 


Member of Parliament’ for the 
Division of Bermondsey, of the 
Parliamentary Borough of 
Southwark. Member of the St. 
Olave’s Board of (Guardians, 
1886 to 1890, and a Member 
of the London County Council 
from its constitution in 1889 to 
February 27th, 1906. Chair- 
man of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the County Council 
for several years. 


Commissioner in Lunacy - - 


Judge in Lunacy BN : 


Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in 


Lunacy. 


Chairman of the Asylums Com- 
mittee for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 











Firty - EIGHTH 
Day: 
6th December, 
1906. 


SIXTY-FOURTH 
Day: 
20th December, 
1906. 


SIXTIETH Day : 
10th December, 
1906. 


Sixty-First DAY: 
13th December, 
1906. 


SIXTY-FOURTH 
DAY: 
20th December, 
1906. 


StxtTy-FirtH Day: 


21st December, 
1906 


SIXTY-SIXTH DAY: 


14th January, 
1907. 


SUXTIETH Day: 
10th December, 
1906. 


Firry-THIRD Day: 


16th November, 
1906, * 


SIXTY-SEVETH 
Day: 
lst March, 1907. 


Frrry-FouRTH 
Day: 
19th November, 
1906. 


Firty-SIxTH Day: 


26th November, 
1906. 


Firty-EK1GHTH 


Day: 


6th December, 
1906. 


SIXTIETH DAY: 
10th December, 
__ 1906. 





(JUESTION. 


PAGE. 





29370 


33164 


31091 


31420 


32993 


33640 


34329 


26780 


28373 


29580 


30520 





153 


313 


241 


300: 


340° 


368 


3L 


375: 


66: 
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NAME. 





CUNYNGHAME, H. S., C.B. - 


Davis, David - - - - 


DAvy;J. 5.) CO. Boy «- - 


ete 


DorinGton, The Right Hon. $8 
John. 


FISCHER, Thomas H., K.C. 
GIFFARD, H. F. - - - 


HINE, George Thomas’ - - 


Hopeson, William, 
L.R.C.P.1., L.M. 


J.P., 


JAMES, Christopher - - - 

KEELY, T. Southwell - 

KEKEWICH, The Right Hon. 
Sir Arthur. 


Kersuaw, Noel T., C.B. 


MERCIER, Charles, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 


M.D., 


Mur1r-MACKENZIE, Sir Kenneth, 
KGB. K.C: 


NEEDHAM, F., M.D. - - x 


Nicoison, David, C.B., M.D. - 


PALMER, R. C. - - - 


PasMORE, Edwin Stephen, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. 


PENNANT, P. P. - - - 


r 








DESCRIPTION. 


Assistant Under-Secretary of 


State in the Home Department. 


Chairman of the City of Birming- 
ham Lunatic Asylums Com- 
mittee of Visitors. 

Chief General Inspector and As- 
sistant Secretary of the Local 
Government Board. 


Commissioner in Lunacy - - 


Master in Lunacy rt 4 5 


Commissioner in Lunacy - - 


His 
Commissioners in 


Consulting Architect of 
Majesty’s 
Lunacy. 


Chairman of the County Asylum, 
Chester. 


Barrister-at-Law, Secretary in 
Lunacy to the Lords Justices. 


Chief Clerk to the Masters in 
Lunacy. 


Judge in Lunacy us : i 


An Assistant Secretary of the 
Local Government Board. 


Representative’ of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 


Permanent Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor and Clerk of the 
Crown. 


A Member of the Commission 
and a Commissioner in Lunacy. 


Lord Chancellor’s 
Lunacy. 


Visitor in 


Lord Chancellor’s 
Lunacy. 


Visitor in 


Physician and Superintendent, 
Croydon Mental Hospital, War- 
lingham, Surrey. 


Chairman of the Visiting Com- 


/ mittee of the North Wales 


Counties Lunatic Asylum, Den- 
bigh. 











DATE 


(JUESTION. 


PAGE. 





Sixty-FirtH Day: 
21st December, 
1906. 


SrxTy-THIRD Day: 
17th December, 
1906. 


Srxty-SrxtH Day: 
14th January, 
1907. 


FIFTY-SECOND 
Day: 
15th November, 
1906. 


Firry-NINTH Day: 
7th December, 
1906. 


Frrry-FirtH Day : 
22nd November, 
1906. 


SIxTy-FOURTH 
Day: 
20th December, 
1906. 


SIXTY-SECOND 
DAY: 
14th December, 
1906. 


Firry-NINTH Day: 
7th December, 
1906. 


Firty-SrxtH Day : 
26th November, 
1906. 


Srxty-FirrTH Day: 
21st December, 
1906. 


Srxty-THIRD Day: 
17th December, 
1906. 


Firry-EIGHTH 
Day: 
6th December, 
1906. 


SixtTy-EIGHTH 
Day: 
27th March, 1907. 


Firry-FoURTH 
DAY: 
19th November, 
1906. 


Firry-FirtH. Day: 
22nd November, 
1906. 


Firty-FirtH DAY: 


22nd November, 
1906. 


Sixty-THIRD DAY: 
17th December, 
- 1906. 


SIxTY-SECOND 
Day: 
14th December, 
1906. 
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32322 
335764 
25388 
29985 


27080 


32606 


31938 


30296 . 


27823 


33527 


32013 


29888 . 


34600 


26892 


27376 


27703 


32463 


31858 





319 


348 


18 


180 


285 


260 


193 


103 


334 


175 


391 


69 


87 


98 


280 


257 
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NAME. DESCRIPTION. DATE. QUESTION, |PAGE. 
SAVAGE, G. H., M.D. - - | On behalf of the Parliamentary | Firry-SEVENTH 28875 | 134 
Committee of the Medico- | Day: 
Psychological Association of 3rd December, 
Great Britain and Ireland. 1906. 
SHADWELL, Lionel Lancelot - | Commissioner in Lunacy - - | Frrry-FourTH 27001 74 
Day: 
19th November, 
1906. 
SHAw, T. Claye, M.D., F.R.C.P. | Medical Superintendent of the | Firry-NinTH Day: 30375 | 197 
_ Leavesden Asylum at Watford 7th December, 
for seven years ; about twenty- 1906. 
five years after that Medical 
Superintendent of the Ban- 
stead Asylum. 
Spence, J. B., M.D. - - | Medical Superintendent of the | Srxry-SEconND 31727 | 252 
Staffordshire County Asylum, DAY: 
Burntwood, near Litchfield = - 14th December, 
1906. 
Srraton, ©. R., L.R.C.P., | Chairman of the Lunacy Com- | Srxty-First Day: 31619 | 248 
F.R.C.S. mittee of the British Associa- | 13th December, 
tion. 1906. 
TrEvor, A. H. - - - | Barrister-at-law, Secretary to the | Firry-SEconp 25073 I 
Lunacy Commission. Day: 
15th November, 
1906. 
Tuxe, Sir John Batty, M.P., | Visiting Physician to Saughton | Frrry-SeveNTH 28564 | 124 
M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., ete. Hall Private Asylum. Morison | Day; 
Lecturer on Insanity, R.C.P. _ 3rd_ December, 
(Ed.) and on Mental Disease, | 1906. 
: R.C.S. (Hd.), etc., ete. | 
Urmson, G. H. - - - | Commissioner in Lunacy - - | Frrry-FourTH 26320 52 
Day: 
19th November, 
1906. 
VICKERS-EDWARDS, Joseph -| County Architect to the West | SrxTiETH Day: 30863 | 216 
Riding of Yorkshire. 10th December, 
PusL OG: 
WALKER, Edmund William -/ Senior Master in the Chancery Sixty-FourTH 33143 | 313 
Division. DAY: 
20th December, 
| 1906. 
WHITAKER, J. Smith, M.R.C.S., | Medical Secretary of the British |Srxry-Frrsr Day: 31347 | 236 
L.R.C.P. Medical Association. 13th December, and and: 
1906. 31600 246 
Waitt, Ernest William, M.B., | A Graduate in Medicine of the | Sixry-Frrst Day: 31186 Zo 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. University of London and a 13th December, 
Member of the Royal College 1906. 
of Physicians of London; Pro- 
fessor of Psychological Medicine 
at King’s College, London, 
since 1890, and seventeen and 
a half years Medical Superin- 
tendent of the City of London 
Asylum, and prior to that for 
nine and a half years Senior | 
Assistant Medical Officer of the 
Kent County Asylum at Char- 
tham. 
WHITWELL, James R., M.D. - | Medical Superintendent, County | Firry-NintHDay:| 30480 | 202 
Asylum, Melton, Suffolk. 7th December, 
1906. 
WINTERBOTHAM, W. H., M.A. | Official Solicitor - - - | Firry-SEVENTH 29107 | 142 
Day: 
3rd December, 
1906, 
103—IV. A 2 
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COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED. 


OF WITNESSES IN ORDER OF EXAMINATION. 











THE ROYAL 
LIST 
DATE. NAME. 
FIFTY-SECOND Day:| A. H. TREVOR - - 


15th November, 
1906. 


Firty-THirp Day: 
16th November, 
1906. 


Firry-Fourtu Day: 
19th November, 
1906. 





Firty-Firru Day: 
22nd November, 
1906. 


FUFTY-SIxXTH DAY: 
26th November, 
1906. 


Kirty-SEVENTH DAY 
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MINUTES 


OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


ON THE 


Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded. 


AT ROYAL COMMISSIONS HOUSE, OLD PALACE YARD, 
WESTMINSTER S.W. 





FIFTY-SECOND DAY. 





Thursday, November 15th, 1906. 


PRESENT. 


Ihe Right Hon. The Earl of Rapnor (Chairman). 


W. P. Byrnz, Esq., C.B. 

F, Neepuam, Esq., M.D. 

H. D. GREENE, Esq., K.C. 

Cc. E. H. Coapwyck-Huatey, Esq., C.B., K.C. 
e 


The Rev. H. N. BurDEN. . 


W. H: Dickinson, Esq., M.P. 
C. 8. Locu, Esq., D.C.L. 
Mrs. PINSENT 

H. B. Donkin, Esq., M.D. 

J. C. Duntor. Esq., M.D. 


Hartiey B, N. Moruersois, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 
E. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


A. H. Trevor, Esq., called ; and Examined. 


25073. (Chairman.) Will you kindly tell us how long you 
have been Secretary to the Lunacy Commission ?— 
Since November, 1904; two years. 


25074. You have been so kind as to prepare a very 
interesting statement for us about the Lunacy Commission, 
may we put it on the notes ?—I should be very pleased, 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
py A. H. Trevor, Esa., Barrister-at-Law, 
SECRETARY OF THE LUNACY COMMISSION. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR PaupeR LUNATICS. 


The earliest statutes upon the subject of pauper lunatics, 
viz., 17 Edward II., c. 9 & 10, relate to idiots and 
lunatics in general, and are said by Lord Coke to have 
been declaratory of the common law. 


They vest the custody of their lands and tenements 
expressly, and of their persons impliedly, in the King ; but 
the Royal authority under these Acts having been ex- 
ercised by the Lord Chancellor, and. not without a previous 
inquisition before a jury to find the idiocy or lunacy 
of the party, it is evident that the forms and expenses re- 
quisite were not calculated for the case of paupers; so 
that they were generally left to the protection of their 
friends and relations or to the overseers of the poor. 


The first Act dealing expressly with pauper lunatics 
is 17 Geo. II., c. 5, which was really a Vagrants Act. 
Section 20 (‘‘ Lunatics—how to be disposed of”’), after 
reciting that ‘‘there are sometimes persons who by lunacy 
or otherwise are furiously mad, or are so far disordered 
in their senses that they may be dangerous to be per- 
mitted to go abroad .. .” provides that “it shall be 


lawful for any two or more justices of the peace where 4. H. Trevor, 
such lunatick or mad person shall be found by warrant 89. 
under their hands and seals directed to the constables, 
churchwardens, overseers of the poor of the parish, 
town or place, or some of them, to cause such person to be 
apprehended and kept safely locked up in some secure 
place . . . and, ifsuch justices find it necessary, to be there 
chained.” The section further provided that the goods 
and estates of lunatics should be seized to pay the charge 
of their maintenance. 


The statute 48 Geo. III., c. 96—Mr. Wynne’s Act— 1808 A.D. 
which resulted from the Report of a Select Committee 
appointed in 1807 to enquire into the state of lunatics, and 
was entitled an “ Act for the better care and maintenance 
of lunatics, being paupers or criminals in England,” re- 
pealed 17 Geo. II., c. 5,s. 20, and, after reciting that the 
practice of confining such lunatics and other insane per- 
sons as are chargeable to their respective parishes in gaols, 
houses of correction, poor houses and houses of industry, 
was highly dangerous and inconvenient, enabled justices 
in quarter sessions to provide for the erection of lunatic 
asylums, and to unite with other counties for the purpose, 
and conferred on them powers to contract, to appoint 
visiting committees, and to mortgage the rates for the 
expenses incurred. This statute, it will be noticed, was 
merely permissive and not compulsory. 


Amending Acts were passed in 1811 (51 Geo. IIL, c. 
79), 1815 (55 Geo. III., c. 46), 1819 (59[Geo. III., c. 127), 
1825 (5 Geo. IV., c. 71). 

The above statutes were amended and consolidated in 
1829 by the statute 9 Geo. IV., c. 40 which remained law 


till 1845, when it was repealed, and to a large extent re- 
enacted by the statute 8 & 9 Vict., c. 126. 


15 Nov. 1906. 
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a, MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


With Regard to the Care and Treatment of Lunatics.— . 


In 1774 a statute, 14 Geo. III., c. 49, entitled “‘ An Act 
for regulating madhouses,” was passed. The preamble 
states, ‘‘ that many great and dangerous abuses frequently 
arise from the present state of houses kept for the custody 
of lunatics for want of regulations with respect to the 
persons keeping such houses, the admission of patients into 
them, and the visitation . . . by proper persons of the 
said houses and patients, and that the law as it now stands 
is insufficient for preventing or discovering such abuses.” 
The statute then provided that from and after November 
20th, 1774, if any person concealed more than one lunatic 
without a licence he should forfeit a sum of £500 
(Section 1). 

Section 2 provided that in order that proper persons 
should be appointed for visiting such houses as should ke 
licensed and kept for the reception of lunatics within the 
cities of London and Westminster, and within seven miles 
of the same, and within the county of Middlesx, the Royal 
College of Physicians in London may elect five Fellows 
to act as Commissioners for granting licences, to visit and 
inspect licensed houses and to examine the persons con- 
fined as lunatics therein (Section 14), such visits to be 
without notice to the keeper of the house (Section 5). 
Outside the Metropolitan area similar powers were con- 
ferred on the justices of the peace at quarter sessions. 

This Act, which was to continue in force for five years, 
was continued for seven years by 19 Geo. III., c. 15, and 
made perpetual by 26 Geo. III., c. 91. 

In 1828 was passed a statute, 9 Geo. IV., c. 41, which 
was entitled ‘‘ An Act to regulate the care and treatment 
of insane persons in England,” and after reciting that the 
laws then existing for regulating houses for the reception 
of insane persons were ineffectual, and that it was ex- 
pedient that some other provision should be made for 
licensing and regulating such houses, and for improving 
the treatment of insane persons, proceeded to repeal the 
previous Acts, and substituted further and better pro- 
visions in their place. Section 2 provided for the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
of fifteen Commissioners within the cities of London and 
Westminster, and seven miles thereof, and the county 
of Middlesex, for licensing and visiting all houses within 
that district for the reception of two or more insane 
persons. Of these Commissioners, who were appointed 
for a year, five at least were to be physicians and were 
entitled to charge for their services at the rate of £1 
an hour; the rest were unpaid. In all other parts of 
England similar powers were conferred. on the justices of 
the peace assembled in quarter sessions within their own 
jurisdiction. Of the visitors appointed by the justices 
three or more were to be justices themselves, and one or 
more a physician, a surgeon, or an apothecary. The Com- 
missioners appointed under this Act styled themselves 
“‘ Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy.” This Act was 
amended in certain particulars by 10 Geo. IV.,c. 18. 

In 1832 was passed the statute 2 and 3 William IV., 
c.107, to regulate for the period of three years the care and 
treatment of the insane. 

Under this Act the Commissioners were called “The 
Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy.” Their appoint- 
ment was placed in the hands of the Lord Chancellor ; not 
less than four nor more than five were to be physicians 
and two were to be barristers. All the Commissioners 
were allowed their travelling expenses, but only the 
physicians were to be paid for their services. 

This statute was from time to time amended and 
continued up to 1842, when by the statute 5 and 6 Vict., 
c. 87, the powers of visitation possessed by the Metropolitan 
Commissioners in Lunacy were extended to asylums and 
licensed houses all-over England and Wales. 

By Section 2 provision was made for the addition as 
Commissioners of two more physicians or surgeons and 
two more barristers, and by Sections 40-41, in addition to 
their travelling expenses, medical and legal Commissioners 
alike were to be allowed and paid £1 an hour while visiting 
in the Metropolitan district and five guineas a day while 
engaged in visiting in the country. By Section 30 the 
duty was imposed on tke Commissioners of visiting 
county asylums, and, by Section 31, of reporting in 
writing whether the provisions of the law had been carried 
out as to the construction of every such asylum and as to 

its visitation and management, the regularity of the 
admissions and liberations of patients therein and there- 
from. They were also to report on such other matters 


as (a) any system of non-coercion practised ; (b) classifi- 
cation of patients; (c) indoor and outdoor amusements 
and occupations and their effect; (d) the condition of 
pauper patients when received into the asylum, and 
dietary ; and (e). generally. They were also required to 
visit and report on the military and naval hospitals. 

In the year 1844 the Metropolitan Commissioners pre- 
sented a Report to the Lord Chancellor on the various 
matters entrusted to their care. 

At the commencement of the report the Commissioners 
stated that as their duties had been materially increased 
by the provisions of 5 and 6 Vict. ec. 87 (already re- 
ferred to), which had enabled them to inspect the con- 
dition of the various public and private asylums through- 
out England and Wales beyond, as well as within, the 
Metropolitan area, they thought it right to report to the 
Lord Chancellor the result of their experience in a more 
minute and specific way than they had heretofore been 
accustomed to do. After dealing with the various 
statutes then in force relating to lunatic asylums, the 
Report proceeded to state the number of lunatic asylums of 
all classes which they had been authorised to visit, which 
amounted to 166. 

After enumerating the nature of the enquiries made by 
the Commissioners, the Report proceeds to deal with the 
following heads :— 

I. The different classes of lunatic asylums, their 
construction, condition, management, and visitation. 

II. Condition of paupers, on admission. 

III, Forms of disease, medical treatment, diet, 
and classification. 

IV. Occupations and amusements. 

V. Restraint. 

VI. Religious services. 

VII. The admission and liberation of patients. 

VIII. Statistics of insanity. 

IX. Criminal lunatics. 

X. Wales. 

The Report concludes with various suggestions for the 
amendment of the law :— 

_ 1. “That there be provided for the insane poor of 
every county some proper and convenient hospital or 
hospitals for the reception of all the recent cases.” 

2. “‘ That the provisions of the law, enabling counties 
to unite for the formation of asylums, be extended 
to parts of counties, towns, and places with separate 
jurisdictions; and also to the unions of counties and 
districts having no asylums with others possessing 
such institutions.” ; 

3. “That the 15th section of the Act 9 Geo. IV. 
c. 40, be amended by enabling a majority, being not 
less than two-thirds, of the justices of the peace 
present at any general or quarter sessions, to direct 
or authorise tenants at rack-rent to detain out of 
their rent one-half of the full amount of all or any 
rates hereafter to be levied for building, enlarging,, 
and repairing county asylums or in reference thereto.”’ 

4, ‘That in any county asylum or hospital here-- 
after to be erected, into which curable lunatics: 
(either alone, or together with incurable patients,. 
shall be received, the number of patients shall not 
exceed 250 in the whole.” (See pp. 23, 24 of the 
Report). 

5. ‘That some provision be made for the removal 
from time to time of incurable paupers from county 
asylums, in order to make room for such as are. 
curable.” 

6. ‘That in the more populous counties, such as. 
Middlesex and Lancashire, separate receptacles be 
established for chronic cases; to be conducted in a. 
manner adapted for the wants of the patients, but 
upon a less expensive scale than the present county 
asylums.” 

7. “That if it be deemed a matter of necessity, 
under present circumstances, to confine some in- 
curable pauper lunatics elsewhere than in the recep- 
tacles expressly established for the purpose, they 
shall be kept, not in all workhouses indiscriminately, 
but in some one specified workhouse, or part of a 
workhouse, within each district; and that every 
such workhouse, or part of a workhouse, be pro- 
perly adapted and exclusively appropriated to the 
reception of lunatics, and be regularly inspected by 
competent visitors, and have regular medical officers.” 
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8. “ That all pauper lunatics, confined elsewhere 
than in asylums, be periodically visited, and that 
periodical reports be made upon their condition.” 


9. “That the sites, plans, and estimates for 
every county asylum hereafter to be erected, be 
referred to some board or authority, constituted 
for the visitation and supervision of lunatics, for the 
purpose of receiving suggestions, previously to the 
final adoption thereof by the magistrates.” 


10. “‘ That the orders and medical certificates for 
the admission of pauper patients into any asylum, 
er other place of confinement, be the same as are 
now required for their admission into licensed houses, 
and that no order be given unless the party signing 
has previously seen the patient.” 


(Note.—“ At present, a pauper is sent to an 
asylum on one certificate, and it does not appear 
necessary that the magistrate or other person signing 
the order for his confinement should previously see 
the patient.’’) 


11. ‘‘ That the orders and medical certificates for 
the admission of private patients into any asylum, 
or other place of confinement, be the same as are 
now required for their admission into licensed 
houses.” (See p. 163 of the Report.) 


12. “ That no person certifying as to a patient’s 
insanity sign an order for his confinement.” 


(Note.—““In one or two cases we have found 
that the brother or father of the patient, being a 
medical man, has signed the order for confinement, 
and also certified as to the lunacy.’’) 


13. “That with a view, amongst other things, 
to the formation of a complete register of the insane, 
notice of the admission, discharge, and death of 
every certified patient, private as well as pauper (ex- 
cepting only those patients of whom ‘private returns’ 
ought to be made), be sent to the Metropolitan 
Board within two days after every such admission, 
discharge, and death; and that in every notice of 
admission, the day on which the patient was 
received shall be stated, such day also to be endorsed 
upon the original order and certificate.” 


(Note-—“ This will also facilitate the examination 
of the orders and certificates upon the admission of 
private patients into asylums, and dispense with the 
necessity of referring to the register of admissions 
in order tO ascertain that the patient was received 
within the period limited by law.’’) 


14. “That every county and public asylum or 
hospital shall have a resident medical officer.” 


15. “That the orders and medical certificates 
for the admission of patients be a sufficient autho- 
rity for the retaking them, in case of escape, at any 
time within eight days after such escape.” 


16. “ That all asylums and hospitals for the insane 
be subject to official visitation.” (See page 33 of the 
Report.) 


17. “That the official visitors have power, at 
their discretion, to give an order for the admission 
of any relation, trustee, or friend, to visit a certified 
patient, wherever confined.” (See page 75 of the 
Report.) 


18. “That the official visitors have power to 
fix and alter the dietary of pauper patients in all 
lunatic asylums.” (See page 49 of the Repori.) 


19. “That the Lord Chancellor be empowered, 
upon the representation of the Board of Metro- 
politan Commissioners, to suspend the license of any 
house licensed for the reception of the insane.” 


20. “ That it be lawful for the proprietor or super- 
intendent of an asylum, with the permission in 
writing of the official visitors, to take or send a patient 
to any specified place, for a limited time, for the 
benefit of his health.” 


21. “ That, in the event of any proprietor quitting 
a licensed house for another licensed to him, it shall 
be lawful. for him, with the previous permission, 
in writing, of the official visitors, to transfer his 
patients from the one to the other, without fresh 
orders and medical certificates.” 


103—IV. 


22. “ That licenses be granted, in all cases, to the 4. H. Trevor 


proprietors of licensed houses, and not, as now, in 
some instances, to the resident superintendents.’ 

23. “‘ That no dangerous lunatic be removed from 
any licensed house against the advice of the medical 
attendant of the house, without the previous sanction 
of the official visitors. (See page 171 of the Re- 
port.) 

24. “That a full statement be published an- 
nually, by every county asylum, of all receipts and 
disbursements ; also of the property of the asylum, 
the sources and amount of income, and the applica- 
tion of the same.” (See page 26 of the Report.) 

25. “That in all asylums, public and private, 
registers and medical records be required to be kept, 
in a specified and uniform shape; and that annual 
statements of admissions and discharges, in a form 
to be prescribed, be made up to the 3lst of De- 
cember in each year, and transmitted to the Metro- 
politan Board.” (See page 179 of the Report.) 

That the order of commitment to the county asylum 
should be made without requiring any adjudication of 
settlement, so far as the asylum is concerned. 

That the Union to which the pauper is chargeable 
should be liable to the weekly payments for pauper 
lunatics, until an order of payment shall have been made 
by justices upon another district or parish, upon applica- 
tion of the Board of Guardians. 

This Report led up to the legislation of the year 1845, 
which resulted from the initiation and exertions of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley. 

In the year 1845, two Acts of Parliament were passed, 
the one, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 100, to regulate the care and treat- 
ment of lunatics generally, and the other, 8 & 9 Vict. c. 
126, for the provision and regulation of lunatic asylums 
for counties and boroughs, and the maintenance and care 
of pauper lunatics therein. 

The first of these statutes established a permanent 
Lunacy Commission consisting of eleven members, five 
of whom were unpaid, and six, three being medical 
men and three barristers, at salaries of £1,500 a year each ; 
the second made compulsory, instead of, as under the Act 
of 1808, permissive, provision for the establishment of 
county and borough asylums. 


Esy. 
15 Noy. 1906. 








1845, 


Special reference should be made to the Report to the Report 
Lord Chancellor, made in the year 1847 by the Com- of Commis- 


missioners in Lunacy appointed under the Act. 


Report deals very fully with the working of the new Acts, 1% 


and sets out in extenso the duties imposed on the Com- 
missioners and how they had endeavoured to fulfil them. 

Further legislation in the matter was passed in 1853 
by 16 & 17 Vict. c. 96, and 16 & 17 Vict. c. 97. 

A Select Committee was appointed in 1859 to enquire 
into the operation of the Acts of Parliament and regula- 
tions for the care and treatment of lunatics and their 
property, to whom three Bills then before Parliament— 
The Lunatics Care and Treatment Bill, The Lunatic 
Asylums Bill, and The Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853 
(Amendment) Bill were committed. 


The Sioners in 


nacy 
847. 


— 


853. 


This Committee reported the evidence received by them, Report of 


with their observations thereon, to the House. 


Asa result Select 


the Lunacy Law Amendment Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Vict, Committee, 


safeguards against the improper admission of patients 
into institutions for the insane. 


ce. 111) was passed, which contained numerous additional 2 


7 July, 1860. 


In 1877, another Select Committee of the House of 1877. 


Commons, known as the Dillwyn Committee, was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the operation of the Lunacy Law 
so far as regards the security offered by it against violations 
of personal liberty, and presented a full Report on the 
subject to the House on March 28th, 1878. 


This Report formed the basis of the Lunacy Acts jg99, 


Amendment Act, 1889, which never came into operation, 
as it was repealed and re-enacted by the Lunacy Act, 
1890, which was passed to consolidate the enactments 
relating to lunatics, and came into operation on the Ist 
of May, 1890. Certain minor amendments were con- 
tained in the Lunacy Act, 1891. 

The Lunacy Act, 1890, and the Lunacy Act, 1891, and 
the Rules of the Commissioners made thereunder with the 
consent of the Lord Chancellor, contain the general law 
at present in force relating to lunatics in England and 
Wales. 


B 


Question 25074. 





4 " MINUTES OF EVIDENCE } 
_A.H. Trevor, From 1891 to 1905 various Bills have been introduced The constitution of the Commission of eleven members, 
Esq. into one or other House of Parliament, having as their of whom only three were practising medical men, clearly 
15 Nov. 1906 object :— shows that the object of the legislature was not to create 
, (1.) The amendment of the principal Acts on various 4 board of medical experts, but to provide a sort of quasi- 
points which experience of their working has shown judicial tribunal whose duty it should be to see that those 


1891-1905. 
: engaged in the care and treatment of the insane complied 


in all respects with the provisions of the law on the subject. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy are dealt with in Part 
V of the Lunacy Act, 1890, ss. 150 to 162. 


to be desirable. 


(2.) To introduce a system of dealing for a limited 
period with cases of incipient insanity, without re- 
quiring a full reception order under the Lunacy Acts. 


(3.) An extension of the boarding-out system with- 
out the limitations and restrictions imposed by s.57, 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 

(4) An increase in the number of the Commissioners 
in lunacy to enable them to cope with their ever- 
increasing duties. 

None of these Bills, however, have been passed into 
law. 


In 1882 a Committee was appointed by Lord Chan- 
Sir G. Jessel callor Selborne, under the Chairmanship of Sir George 
M.R. Com- * Jessel, M.R., to enquire into the desirability of maintaining 
mittee, 1882 the present system of visiting Chancery lunatics or of 
transferring the duties now performed by the Lord Chan- 

cellor’s Visitors to the Lunacy Commission. 


PART V. 
THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 
Constitution of the Commission. 


150. (1) There shall continue to be Commissioners in Tee Cc 
Lunacy, and such of them as are qualified for appointment gioners 
by being medical practitioners or barristers, shall be Lunacy 
entitled to receive salaries. 

(2) The salaries of the paid Commissioners and the 
expenses of the Commissioners to the amount sanctioned 
by the Treasury, shall be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 

(3) A Commissioner shall not, so long as he remains 
Commissioner and receives any salary in respect of his 


Report, This Committee reported by a majority that it would office, accept, hold, or carry on any other officeor situation, 
para. 3. not be desirable in the interests of the Chancery lunatics to op any profession or employment from which any profit is 
transfer the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors to the Lunacy Com-  erived. 
ey artes 151. (1) As often as a Commissioner dies, or is removed Wacant 
Power to amalgamate the Lunacy Departments was, from his office, or is disqualified, or resigns, or refuses among 
however, conferred on the Lord Chancellor, if it should o becomes unable through illness or otherwise to act, the Cor 
seem expedient to him so to do, by s. 337 of the Lunacy the Lord Chancellor may appoint a person to be Com- sioners 
Act, 1890. missioner in his place. | be fille 
Effect off The legislation from 1845 to 1890 may be summarised (2) Every person appointed in the place of a medical 
legislation _as follows :-— practitioner shall be a medical practitioner, and every 


from 1845-— 
1890. 


Its main objects were to put an end to the cruelties 
to which patients had been subjected in institu- 
tions for the insane, to ensure that no patients should 
be improperly detained, and to provide throughout 
the country asylums for the accommodation of pauper 
patients. The Commissioners in Lunacy were appointed 
to visit all patients detained under the Lunacy 
Laws with the object of seeing for themselves that 
those in charge of the insane complied with the provisions 
of the law in relation to their detention, care, and treat- 
ment. From the reports of the Select Committees since 
1845, it is clear that frequent visitation by the Commis- 
sioners had resulted in a very considerable amelioration 
of the treatment of the insane. The Committee of 1877, 
it will be noted, was only appointed to enquire into the 
operation of the Lunacy Law so far as regards the security 
afforded by it against violation of personal liberty, and in 
one of the early paragraphs of the Report the Committee 
state that the copious evidence which had been received led 
them to the conclusion that, though the system then in 
force was not free from risks, which might be lessened, 
though not wholly removed by amendments in the existing 
law and practice, yet assuming that the strongest cases 
against the present system had been brought before them, 
allegations of mala fides or of serious abuses were not sub- 
stantiated. Much of the evidence, which was extended to 
a great length, amounted to little more than differences 
of opinion among medical men, questions of liberality or 
parsimony in the arrangement of asylums, suggestions 
with reference to the letters of patients and visits of friends, 
or complaints of hesitation amongst superintendents and 
relatives to believe in the perfect recovery of patients. 
The Report continues: ‘‘ The Committee observe that 


person appointed in the place of a barrister shall be a 
practising barrister of not less than five years’ standing, 
and every person appointed in the place of any other 
Commissioner shall be neither a medical practitioner nor © 
a practising barrister. Provided that a medical or legal 
Commissioner may, upon resigning his office, be appointed 
to fill any vacancy among the unpaid Commissioners, and. 
if so appointed, he may, upon the request of any four of the 
Commissioners, perform any duty which he might have 
performed before his resignation. Provided also that the 
secretary for the time being of the Commissioners shall be 
eligible to be a Commissioner in the place of a barrister. 


(3) In case of the temporary illness or disability of a. 
medical or legal Commissioner, the Lord Chancellor may, 
on the recommendation of the Commissioners, appoint 
a person qualified to be a medica] or legal Commissioner 
to be his substitute so long as the illness or disability 
continues, and the substitute may exercise all the powers 
of the person for whom he acts. 


(4) The Commissioners for the time being may act. 
notwithstanding any vacancy in their body. 


(5) Every Commissioner hereafter appointed shall, 
before he acts as Commissioner, make before the Lord - 
Chancellor, or before any three Commissioners qualified 
to act, the declaration to be made by a Commissioner set 
forth in the first schedule. 


152. (1) All licenses, orders, and instruments, granted, 
or made, or issued, or authorised by the Commissioners in 
pursuance of this Act, except such orders or instruments 
as are to be made or signed and sealed by one Commis- 
sioner or two or more Commissioners, shall be sealed 
with the seal of the Commission. 


the jealousy with which the treatment of lunatics is 
watched, and the comparatively trifling nature of the 
abuses alleged, present a remarkable contrast to the 
horrible cruelty with which asylums were too frequently 
conducted less than a half century ago, to the apathy with 
which the exposure of such atrocities by successive Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons were received, both by 
Parliament and the country, and to the difficulty with 
which remedial enactments were carried through the 
legislature, while society viewed with indifference the 
probability of sane people being in many cases confined as 
lunatics, acquiesced in the treatment of lunatics as if they 
were outside the pale of humanity, apd would scarcely have 
considered a proposal to substitute for chains and ill- 
usage the absence of restraint and the occupations and 
amusements which may be said to be the universal charac- 
teristics of the system in this country at the present day.” 


(2) All such licences, orders, and instruments, or copies License 
thereof, purporting to be sealed with the seal of the instrum 
Commission, shall be received as evidence of the same to be se 
respectively, and of the same respectively having been 
granted, made, issued, or authorised by the Commissioners, 
without any further proof thereof. 

(3) A license, order, or instrument, or copy thereof, 
shall not be valid, or have any effect, unless it is so sealed. 

153. (1) There shall be a permanent chairman of the Appoint 
Commissioners. of perm; 

(2) It a permanent chairman dies, or declines, or be- pene 
comes incapable to act as chairman, or ceases to be a sata 
Commissioner, the Commissioners or any five of them, at 8: 
a meeting specially summoned for the purpose, shall 
select a member of their body, not being a paid Com- 
missioner, to be a permanent chairman. 


‘ Question 25074. 
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(4) Every meeting shall, as far as circumstances admit, 4. H. Trevor, 


(3) 1f the chairman is absent from a meeting, a majority 
be held at the office of the Commission. Esq. 


of the members present may elect a chairman for that 
meeting. 
(4) Questions shall be decided by a majority of votes. 
(5) The chairman of the meeting shall have a vote, 
and in the event of an equality of votes he shall have a 
casting vote. 





161. (1) The Commissioners, or any five of them present 15 Nov. 1906. 
at any quarterly or other meeting, may, by resolution 
sealed with their seal or entered in a book kept for the Power to 
purpose, and signed by five at least of the Commissioners Seles 
present at the meeting, make orders and rules for regulating ,, o culat xy 3 





retary 154, (1) Thereshall be a secretary to the Commissioners. the duties of the Commissioners and of their secretary, procedure. 
A (2) The secretary for the time being may be removed a FA ate and for the transaction of the business 


by the Lord Chancellor on the application of the 
Commissioners. 

(3) If the office of secretary is vacant, the Commis- 
sioners, with the approbation of the Lord Chancellor, 
may fill the vacancy. 


(4) The secretary shall, in the performance of his — 


duties, be subject to the inspection, direction, and control 
of the Commissioners. His salary shall be of such amount 
as the Treasury, with the concurrence of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, determines. 

(5) Every person appointed secretary shall be a barrister 
of at least seven years’ standing, and shall for all purposes 
be deemed to be a permanent civil servant of the State, 


155. (1) The Commissioners may appoint such number 
of Clerks as the Treasury sanctions. 

(2) The Clerks to the Commissioners shall be paid such 
salaries as the Treasury assigns. The salaries of the 
Commissioners, secretary, and clerks, and their expenses 
to the amount sanctioned by the Treasury, shall be paid 
out of moneys provided by Parliament. 
mua- 156. As respects superannuation allowances, the paid 
yw- Commissioners, and the secretary and clerks shall be 
22 subject to the provisions of the Superannuation Act, 1859, 
ve and the Superannuation Act, 1887. 

” e187. Every secretary or clerk shall, before he acts, 
: make before any one of the Commissioners the declaration 
ou. to be made by the secretary and clerks of the Commis- 
>a sioners set forth in the first schedule. 
Ba 158. (1) A person shall not be qualified to be a Com- 
ifica- missioner or secretary or clerk of the Commissioners if he is, 
Jom-= es . : ‘ 
ech es within one year prior to his appointment has been, 
interested in a licensed house. 
yand (2) If any Commissioner or the secretary or any clerk 
of the Commissioners becomes interested in a licensed 
house, he shall be disqualified to hold his office. 


(3) Any disqualified person continuing to act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 


mis- 


2 


Meetings and Procedure. 


rs 


159. (1) The Commissioners, or some five of them, 

LO shall hold quarterly meetings at their office, or at such 

etings other place as the Lord Chancellor may direct, on the first 

ting Wednesday in the months of February, May, July, and 
November in every year, to receive applications for licences 
for houses for the reception of lunatics within the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 


(2) In case on any such occasion five Commissioners are 
not present, the meeting shall take place on the following 
Wednesday, and so on weekly, until five Commissioners 
assemble. 

(3) The Commissioners assembled at every such meeting 
shall have power to adjourn the mecting from time to 
time, and to such place as they think fit. 


(4) Any five of the Commissioners may, at any other _ 


time, at a meeting duly summoned, receive applications 
for licences. 
yn 160. (1) If a Commissioner by writing under his hand 
ng requires the secretary to call a meeting of the Commis- 
B. sioners for a purpose specified in the writing, or for general 
business, the secretary shall call a meeting. 


(2) The secretary shall give to the Commissioners, or 
such of them as are in England, and have an address 
known to the secretary, twenty-four hours’ notice of the 
place, day, and hour of the meeting, and of the purpose 
for which it is to be held. 

(3) Any three Commissioners assembled at a meeting 
shall be a quorum, and shall constitute a board, except 
where by this Act five Commissioners are required to be 
present at any meeting. 


103—IV. 


(2) The secretary shall give to each Commissioner, so far 
as circumstances admit, not less than seven days’ notice 
of a meeting for the purpose of making orders or rules, and 
shall state in the notice the purpose of the meeting. 


Reports and Records. 


162. (1) The Commissioners shall, at the expiration Reports to 
be made to 


of every six months, report to the Lord Chancellor the ‘eeitore 


number of visits they have made and the number of Gpancellor 


patients they have seen. 


(2) They shall also, in or before the month of June in 
every year, make to the Lord Chancellor a report made up 
to the end of the preceding year, of the condition of the 
institutions for lunatics, and other places visited by them, 
and, of the care of the patients therein with such other 
particulars as they think deserving notice. 


(8) They shall lay copies of the reports to be made 
under this section before Parliament within one month 
after the same have been made if Parliament is then 
sitting, and if not, within twenty-one days after the 
commencement of the next session. 


These are substantially re-enactments of the provisions 
of Sections 3 to 16 of 8 and 9 Vict. c. 100. One of the 
chief differences is that in place of the eleven gentlemen 
specifically named in Section 3 of the Act of 1845, it is 
now provided by Section 150 that there shall continue 
to be Commissioners in Lunacy, and such of them as 
are qualified for appointment by being medical men or 
barristers shall be entitled to receive salaries. This 
has alwa’s been taken to mean that there may be five 
unpaid Commissioners and six receiving payment, three 
of whom are to be medical men and three barristers. 
At present, however, there are only two honorary Com- 
missioners. 


The permanent Chairman of the Commissioners has: 
always been one of the honorary Commissioners. 


The Commissioners, three of whom form a quorum, Board 


except for licensing matters, when five must be present, Meetings. 


hold board meetings every week on Wednesday. On 
the first Wednesday in February, May, July, and Novem- 
ber in every year, a quarterly meeting is held when 
necessary to receive applications for licences for houses 
for the reception of lunatics within the immediate juris- 
diction of the Commissioners. 


Since 1890 the licensing business of the board has 
been very considerably diminished, as by Section 207 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890, the power to grant new licences has 
been abolished. 


The business of the Board consists, in addition to 

licensing, of :— | 

(1) Receiving and considering entries made by 

members of the Board on the occasion of their visits 

to the various institutions which it is their duty to 
visit, reports on workhouses, and single patients. 


> 


(2) Considering and discussing all matters of 
importance in connection with the policy of the 
Board, or any of the innumerable subjects which 
may from time to time arise in connection with 
any of the insane or of the establishments in which 
they are detained. 


(3) Any matters for which a board order is re- 
quired—such as dispensations in medical visits, 
orders to visit, changes of holders or petitioners, 
permissions to receive more than one single patient, 
property reports to the Lord Chancellor, prosecutions, 
deaths occurring in any establishment if in any 
way the result of violence or accident, the reception 
of deputations, and interviews, and any other matter 
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on which the Commissioners for the time on duty 
or the secretary may think it advisable to obtain 
the opinion of the Board. 


(4) Plans, contracts, and estimates are reported to 
the Board and referred to the special consideration 
of individual Commissioners. 


At the time when the Lunacy Commission was started 
in 1845 the number of the insane to be visited was about 
25,000. They were detained in :— 


Asylums, some being county asylums receiving only 
paupers, others being county and subscrip- 
tion asylums receiving both private and 


pauper patients - - - - - 21 
Hospitals receiving lunatics —- - - - Suysel HI 
Houses, licensed by the justices in session which 

receive private patients only, private and 

pauper patients, or pauper patients only - 96 
Houses licensed by the Commissioners in Lunacy 

which receive private patients only, pauper 

as well as private patients, or pauper patients 

only - Soe - - - - - 48 

Total - - - - - - 176 
Workhouses in Unions and parishes estimated at - 750 
Gaols containing lunatics, say - - - - - 20 


Bethlehem Hospital and Naval and Military Hospitals 3 


On the 1st of January, 1906, from the Returns made 
to the Commissioners, the number of persons in England 
and Wales certified as insane and under care, was 
121,979. 


The county and borough asylums are now ninety-one 
in number and six more are in the course of construction. 
In addition to these, there are fourteen registered hospitals, 
eight idiot establishments, three State institutions, 
twenty-one Metropolitan licensed houses, and forty-four 
provincial licensed houses, and in houses scattered over 
the country, many of them remote and inaccessible, 
are 409 single patients. All the county and borough 
asylums, the State and idiot asylums, are visited once 
a year. Many of the former are of huge size, containing 
from 1,800 to 2,700 patients, and involving from two 
to three days’ visitation, every patient being seen and. 
afforded full opportunity of speech and complaint, of 
which large numbers avail themselves. The increase 
which has taken place of late years in the size of individual 
asylums is an important item in the growth of the Com- 
missioners’ work, and adds materially to its trying 
nature. 


The hospitals and country licensed houses not licensed 
by the Commissioners are visited by them twice a year, 
the Metropolitan licensed houses always six and generally 
eight times a year, and at each statutory visit to all 
these institutions the Commissioners see every patient, 
and carefully satisfy themselves both that his or her 
continued detention is justifiable and necessary, and 
that the treatment is such as to promote recovery and 
comfort. With the same objects they visit the single 
patients invariably once, and frequently twice a year. 
In 1905, of the 409 single patients 52 were visited twice, 
and 357 visited once. The Commissioners also annually 
visit the large asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, which are five innumber, and a third at least of all 
the workhouses in which there are any lunatics or imbeciles. 
The workhouses thus visited annually average about 250, 
and the inmates seen about 14,000. 


On every visit to a county or borough asylum, hospital, 
licensed house, or branch establishment of any of these, to 
an institution for idiots, naval or military hospital, 
criminal lunatic asylum, workhouse, Metropolitan district 
asylum, or single patient, a written entry in the books or a 
report has to be prepared. The reports of Commissioners 
visiting institutions in 1905 are set out at length in Ap- 
pendices C, E, F, G, H, I, and K, of the Sixtieth Annual 
Report of the Commissioners to the Lord Chancellor, 


presented on the 28th of June, 1906. 


The visits to all classes of ae eae except workhouses 
are prescribed by statute to be paid by two Commissioners, 
one of them being medical and the other legal. It is 
obvious that in the event of one Commissioner being 
temporarily incapacitated by illness, the services of the 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


other become equally unavailable, and this particular 
class of work is unable to be proceeded with, thus causing 
great inconvenience. 

To carry out so large a programme of visitation, it 1s 
necessary to make very complete arrangements in ad- 
vance. England and Wales have for this purpose been 
divided up into six circuits. 

These are allocated to pairs of Commissioners, each 
Commisioner going on two circuits in each year, with the 
result that every Commissioner visits every institution in 
England and Wales in the course of three years, 


Single patients outside the Metropolitan area are 


visited by one or other of the Commissioners of the circuit 
in which such patients reside. 

The Metropolitan houses, and single patients in the 
Metropolitan district, are visited by the Commissioners in 
turn 


But the duties of visitation are supplemented by others 
which have to be undertaken at the office. 


Whenever a patient is admitted to an institution for 
lunatics or as a single patient, copies of the reception order, 
medical certificates, medical statements, etc., are sent to 
this office, where they are carefully scrutinised. Subse- 
quently a portion of them are examined by the secretary 
and the rest by the Commissioners on duty or one of 
them, with the object of seeing whether they justify the 
detention of the patients concerned and whether, if 
defective in form, they are capable of amendment under 
Section 34 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. The Commissioners 
also see and examine personally the reports on the condi- 
tion of private patients sent at the end of a month after 
admission (first required by Section 39 of the Act of 1890), 
and any further reports which they think it necessary 
to call for in regard to any patients whether as the result 
of a visit paid or otherwise. A new class of reports and 
certificates was introduced by the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
Section 38, which are sent in at the end of the first and 
second years after admission of every patient, and after- 
wards at longer intervals while he remains under detention. 
All these are examined by the Commissioners personally. 

Notice of the death of every certified patient, and of 
every serious casualty, is given to the Commissioners. The 
medical Commissioner on duty takes charge of these 
matters, calling for any information he requires, reports 
by medical officers, case book entries, post mortem notes, 
statements of witnesses, coroners’ depositions, etc., himself 
drafting any letters which require technical medical 
knowledge. 


Annual Report. 


The annual report to the Lord Chancellor under Section 
162 (2) of the Lunacy Act, 1890, imposes a considerable 
amount of labour upon the Commissioners, especially 
those portions of it which deal with the statistics and the 
county and borough asylums. 


Pans, CONTRACTS AND ESTIMATES. — 


The Commissioners are required to examine and report 
to the Secretary of State upon all plans, contracts, and 
estmates of asylums, and with regard to hospitals and 
licensed houses, to determine themselves as to the pro- 
priety and fitness of the erection, additions to, and altera- 
tions of these various buildings. The examination and 
consideration of plans by the Commissioners themselves 
are rendered necessary by the special nature of the work, 
which requires to be dealt with by asylum experts, who 
are familiar with the requirements of patients both in 
health, and as mental and physical invalids, and with 
the special construction and appliances which experience 
has shown to be necessary for their safety and treatment. 

The duty of considering plans and contracts for the 
purchase of land or of erection of buildings for the pur- 
poses of asylum accommodation was imposed on the 
Commissioners by Section 45 of the Lunatic Asylums 
Act, 1853. This section also provided that estimates 
of the cost and expense of carrying such plans into 
execution were to be submitted direct to the Secretary 
of State. Under Section 5 of the Lunacy Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1862, such estimates were also to be submitted 
to the Commissioners. This section is the first indication 
of the intention of the legislature to impose upon the 
Commissioners the duty of safeguarding the interests of 
other people than the patients theniselves. 

The two sections already quoted are embodied in 
Section 272 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 
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Apart from new asylums, the alterations, additions, A. H. Trevor, 


“For the purpose of procuring the approval of a 
Secretary of State to any agreement, contract, or 
plan requiring approval under this Act, the agree- 
ment, contract or plan, with an estimate of the 
probable cost of carrying it into effect, shall be 
submitted to the Commissioners and to the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Commissioners shall make 
such enquiries as they think fit, and shall report 
thereon to the Secretary of State, who may approve 
the agreement, contract, or plan, with or without 
modification, or may refuse his approval.” 

The consideration of plans, contracts, and estimates 
under Section 272 is one of the most difficult and onerous 
duties imposed upon the Commissioners, and has been 
especially so since 1890, as so many new asylums have 
been erected since that year, involving the expenditure 
of very large sums of money. 


Asytums ERECTED AND OPENED SINCE 1890. 














Name of Asylum. Fahy Bacio 
£ £ 
1. Brecon and Radnor - 11,632 130,182 
2. Herts.) - mein, bye 10,704 177,003 *(1) 
3. Lanes. (Winwick) - -/| 22,250 422,630 *(1) 
4, Lincs. (Kesteven) -  - 6,262 138,682 
5. London (Bexley) - -| 24,485 431,616 
6. »  (Claybury) - - | 39,415 493,235 
a » (Manor) - - 3,710 121,842 
8. » (Horton) - - 7,920 468,564 
9 4, (Epileptic Colony) 4,384 94,999 
10. Middlesex (Napsbury) -| 57,150 (Buildings 
not yet 
. completed). 

11. Notts. - - - -| 6880 | 147,296 
12. Somerset (Cotford) - Pee 3520) 202,678 
13. Staffs.(Cheddleton)- -| 12,750 253,614 
14. Sussex, E. - - .-| 16,179 367,186 
TOP pussexy Ws Pehroy stows b 94.746 220,475 
16. Wight, Isle of - - - 4,916 59,211 
17. Yorks (Scalebor Park) - | 13,249 89,173 
18. ,,  (Storthes ns - | 44,098 237,530" *(1) 
19. Canterbury - - + -/| 10,124 67,883 
20. Croyden - - - - 4,298 212,954 * 
21. Middlesborough = - - 9,385 131,572 
22. Plymouth - - ~-| 4,690 90,873 
23. Sunderland” - - - | 17,400 115,661 
24, West Ham - - - 21,319 322,149 
2p Newport PS) 21-15 :400 102,033 
Pee om =) | |. 13,653 96,724 








ASYLUMS NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 











T (2) Essex 2nd. ue (Coin 
chester) - 10,350 | 440,000 

- Leicester and Rutland 
Asylum (Narborough) | 19,200 180,000 

London County 10th. 
Asylum (Long Grove) = 490,000 

Surrey 2nd. ii 
(Netherne) - 21,300 300,000 

Worcestershire 2nd. Asy- 
lum (Barnsley Hall) - | 17,000 195,000 

+ (2) Yorkshire, West Riding 
(Storthes Hall) - - — 440,000 
Cardiff- - - ~-| 38,000 | 250,000 





* (1) Payments not complete. 
+ (2) Complete plans not yet approved. 


and improvements to county and borough asylums 
already existing have of late years also involved a large 
capital expenditure, plans and estimates for which have 
also to be examined by the Commissioners. -The amount 
of such estimates in 1905 exceeded £170,000. There 
were also minor additions and alterations, which amounted 
in 1905 to over £20,000. 


The Commissioners at present employ the services of 
an architect of large experience in asylum construction, 
who is consulted on all plans and estimates of import- 
ance. The Commissioners derive great assistance from 
his advice, but feel that this system is not sufficient to 
enable them to prevent unnecessary expenditure or to 
obtain as full a criticism and amendment of plans and 
specifications as is desirable. What is really required is 
that an experienced salaried architect should be attached 
to the office, to devote the whole of his time 
to the work. The Commissioners are fully alive to the 
burden that the vast expenditure on asylum accommoda- 
tion has imposed upon the ratepayers, and they are 
most anxious to do all in their power to check unneces- 
sary outlay and extravagance. At present, plans, 
contracts, and estimates, in addition to being examined 
by the Commissioners, have to be submitted to the 
Home Office for the approval of the Secretary of State, 
and they also have to be submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under Section 274.of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
whose consent is necessary before the local authority 
can borrow money upon the security of the county or 
borough funds. It appears to the Commissioners that 
one thorough examination would be more effective than 
three incomplete ones. 


At any rate, if the Commissioners are to co-operate 
effectually with the Home Office and the Local Govern- 
ment Board in checking extravagant expenditure on 
asylum accommodation, it is essential that they should 
have an expert of experience permanently attached to 
the office to assist them. Under present conditions 
they have not themselves the expert knowledge which is 
necessary to make their examination of estimates effec- 
tive, and, even if they had, they have not the time at 
their disposal to deal in detail with the items which 
amount in the aggregate to such a large figure in every 
year. 


The Secretary. 


The Secretary to the Commissioners must be a barrister 
of seven years’ standing, and is appointed by the Com- 
missioners with the approbation of the Lord Chancellor. 
In the performance of his duties he is subject to the 
direction, inspection, and control of the Commissioners. 
His salary is to be of such amount as the Treasury, with 
the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor, determines. The 
present amount is £800 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £50 to £1,000 a year. 


The duties of the Secretary are the usual ones con- 
nected with the conduct of the business of a Government 
Department. To him is left the control and management 
of the office, and he is also accounting officer. In addition 
to the ordinary routine work it is his duty :— 


(1) To deal with the very considerable daily 
correspondence. 


(2) To interview any callers at the office, who in the 
course of a year are very numerous. 


(3) The advice of the Commissioners is requested 
on every sort of subject, legal, medical, and general, 
and is always very freely given. The practice is for 
the Secretary to deal with all applications in the first 
instance, subsequently, if necessary, referring them 
to the Commissioners in residence, or, if involving 
any point unusual or difficult, to the Board for its 
decision. 


(4) To deal with all legal questions which arise from 
time to time, where necessary after consultation pace 
the legal Commissioners. 


(5) To deal with communications from other 
Government Departments, special enquiries from 
Ministers and Members of Parliament, which are 
especially numerous when a new Government comes 
into office, and when Parliament is sitting. 


Esq. 
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(6) To prepare all returns called for by the Lord 
Chancellor or any Secretary of State. 


(7) To prepare reports to the Lord Chancellor 
under Section 100 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, where 
there is reason to think that a patient’s property is 
not duly protected or the income not duly applied 
for his benefit, and to institute inquiry as to a patient’s 
means whenever necessary. 


It is also his business to edit and prepare for publication 
the annual Report made by the Commissioners to the Lord 
Chancellor. 


He has also to deal with all documents concerned with 
the detention of patients which are in any way irregular, 
and as to which further enquiry is necessary. 


When, as occasionally happens, owing to stress of the 
visitation duties, no Commissioner is at the office, his work 
is considerably increased. 


He is removable from his office by the Lord Chancellor 
on the application of the Commissioners. 


Section 11 of 8 and 9 Victoria, c. 100, empowered the 
Commissioners to appoint during pleasure two clerks with 
not more than £200 a year between them, and, with 
Treasury consent; to appoint one or two other clerks with 
aggregate salaries not exceeding £200 a year. It was 
soon found, however, that more clerks than four were 
needed, and that £40 a year was insufficient to pay 
them; and the deficiency had then to be made good 
out of license fees, or, since 1854, by vote. 


The increasing work of the Commission has from time to 
time required that the clerical staff should be increased, 
and the present staff is as follows :— 


Annual 





increment. Maximum. 

1 Chief Clerk at - £500 £20 £650 
3 Higher Division 

A : { (£15) (£350) 
1 Clerk at - - £260 £10 £350 
12nd Division 

(Higher Grade) 

Clerk at - - £250 £10 £350 
8 nd _ Division 

er ‘ (£5) 

Clerks at £70 (£7 10s.) £250 
1 Shorthand Writer 

and Typist at - £100 £10 £200 
1 Shorthand Writer 

and Typist at 

(weekly) 30s. 2s. 60s. 

1 Abstractor at - £55 | (£4) or(£5) £100 





There is also an office-keeper, a hall keeper, and an 
under-messenger. 


“ The official day was extended to seven hours from 
May Ist, 1890. 


While all departments of the Office have quite as much 
work as they can do, it may be pointed out that the new 
legislation contained in Section 38 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
as amended by Section 7 of the Lunacy Act, 1891, has 
imposed upon the Registry Department of the office very 
considerable extra work. In 1905 the number of special 
reports received amounted to 30,531, and it is estimated 
that next year when another series of reports becomes due 
that the number will amount to 34,000. 


About 100 cases are annually discovered in which no 
report has been sent, and the patients have to be re- 
certified. 


There are still some 18,000 reception orders in force 
made before 2nd February, 1890. These have to be 
continued every five years; the next special reports 
will be due in April, 1907. 

The Commission are temporarily housed in two floors 
of 66, Victoria Street, premises which are singularly ill- 
adapted for the work of the Department. 


This temporary change was rendered necessary by the 
fact that their old premises at 19, Whitehall Place, were 
required for the purposes of the new War Office. 


The Office of Works has been approached with a view to 
the provision of a separate house for the Commission, a 
step which it is much to be hoped will soon be taken. 


It appears to be univerally recognised that the time 
has come when some steps must be taken to enable the 
Commissioners to keep pace with their almost daily in- 
creasing duties. 


Up to the present time the Commissioners have succeeded 
in performing all their visitation duties, but only at very 
high pressure, with great inconvenience to themselves, and 
at too high a rate of speed for efficiency, and it is clearly 
impossible for them at their present strength to undertake 
any increase of work. 


The chief difficulty would appear to be to decide upon 
the form that any relief to be given could take. It has 
been suggested that the difficulty might be met by the 
appointment of deputy Commissioners. 


The Commissioners see considerable objection to the 
appointment of deputy Commissioners or inspectors: 
to undertake their general visitation duties. They would 
not have the knowledge and experience, and therefore- 
influence, of the Commissioners, who dealing with all 
matters connected with asylums and patients, going from 
one to another, seeing things for themselves, and not 
taking ideas at second hand, are recognised as experts on 
all points with reference to asylums and the insane. 


Moreover, deputy Commissioners or inspectors, less 
generally experienced and less paid than the Commis-- 
sioners, would be at a serious disadvantage with the highly- 
paid and skilled medical superintendents and other 
medical experts. 'The Commissioners entirely agree with 
the evidence given by Lord Shaftesbury before the Select 
Committee of 1877. At the time when Lord Shaftesbury 
gave his evidence the number of the insane was about 
70,000, and at that time his Lordship’ was not in favour 
of increasing the number of the Commissioners. It was,. 
however, suggested by one of the Committee that it might 
be advisable to employ deputy Commissioners for the 
purpose of visiting, who would simply report; to which 
his Lordship replied :— 

‘That would destroy the whole system upon which we 
have acted from the very beginning, namely, that the 
Commissioners should see the things with their own eyes. 
and not depend upon reports and upon secondhand 
evidence. We have found it work admirably, and I am 
quite sure that if we destroyed that system we should 
destroy our efficiency altogether. We go all over the 
country, every Commissioner seemg the whole of the 
country in the course of the year or in two years, conse- 
sequently they acquire an enormous amount of experience 
and judgment in dealing with these matters, which enable 
them to speak with very great authority. In licensed 
houses we have power, but when we go to county asylums 
and borough aslyums we have nothing but the influence 
arising from our great experience, and the authority with 
which we can speak. All that would be taken away 
from us if it were done by inspectors who could know 
nothing but what was done in their own district. Again, 
it is of inconceivable advantage that the persons who 
go upon these visitations go with positive authority, 
not with authority that is derived from simply making a 
report, but authority in their own persons. They make 
reports to the Board, and then they come up to the Board 
very often to give effect to, their recommendations. I 
cannot conceive anything that would so completely 
destroy our efficiency as reducing us to a mere council 
sitting in London with a number of inspectors.”’ 


To these important arguments of Lord Shaftesbury 
it may be added that vicarious visitation by inspectors or 
sub-Commissioners would be entirely contrary to the 
root principle of the lunacy legislation of this country, 
which is based on the opportunity given to the insane to be 
brought into personal and individual contact with those 
in whom is vested the administration of the law by which 
their liberty is curtailed. 


25075. (Mr. Greene.) You are the person in charge, if I 
may say so, of the Lunacy Commission ?—Of the office. 
With regard to a question you put to Sir John Dorington 
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to which he replied that the office was in charge of the 
Commissioner in attendance, that is not so; the office is in 
the charge of the Secretary, who is responsible for it. 


25076, And you have the management of the office ?— 
Of the staff. 


25077. The unpaid Commissioners, as far as I under- 
stand, are practically non-existent ?—I should not like to 
say that; they do not attend very regularly. 


25078. Can you give me an idea how often the Chairman 
attends ?—I think he has attended three times since I have 
been Secretary. 


25079. You have recently lost one gentleman ?—Sir 
Charles Bagot, whose death we all very much deplored. 
As long as his health permitted, after he retired, he 
attended with the greatest regularity and gave the 
greatest assistance. 


25080. When was it he retired ?—I think it was about 
1903. I can only speak since I have been Secretary. He 
was attending then regularly every week and if there 
was anything to be done he was always willing to come 
in and assist. 


- 25081. So that his death was a very considerable loss ?— 
A very considerable loss. 


25082. Has any attempt been made to fill up any of 
these vacant unpaid honorary Commissionerships ; _ be- 
cause there ought to be five ?—There is a possibility of 
there being five. I am not sure whether the Commis- 
sioners are entirely agreed as to the advisability of having 
five honorary Commissioners. 


25083. Is there any difficulty in getting honorary 
Commissioners ?—I think there would be great difficulty 
in getting honorary Commissioners who would be pre- 
pared to give as much time to the office as is required ; one 
of the honorary Commissioners being Chairman it is 
essential as‘Chairman that he should be in touch with the 
business of the office; if he is not, when he attends and 
takes the chair it is practically a waste of time. 


25084. At present may I take it the constitution of the 
Commission is not by any means satisfactory ?—So far as 
board meetings are conc2rned I think I may admit that— 
I would say not entirely satisfactory. 


25085. About the appointment of persons to act instead 
of a Commissioner in case of illness, under Section 151— 
“Tn ease of the temporary illness or disability of a medical 
or legal Commissioner the Lord Chancellor may, on the 
recommendation of the Commissioners, appoint a person 
qualified to be a medical or legal Commissioner to be his 
substitute so long as the illness or disability continues, and 
the substitute may exercise all the powers of the person 
for whom he acts’ ?—That is so. 


25086. Has that been put into force ?—Yes. 


25087. How often ?—Since I have been Secretary it has 
been put into force at least four times. I would like to 
point out that it is a little hard when a Commissioner is 
laid up through illness that if this power is put into force he 
has to pay the deputy himself. ° 


25088. It does not say so in the statute ?—That is 
a fact. 


25089. Has the Secretary acted as a substitute ?—The 
Secretary is not able to act as a substitute. The provision 
of the section is that the Secretary is eligible to be 
appointed a Commissioner. So far as I know there is no 
provision in the Act which says that the Secretary can be 
appointed as deputy Commissioner. 


25090. There is nothing to exclude a person who is 
qualified to be a‘‘ medical or legal Commissioner’ and he 
is qualified to be a Commissioner if he is a barrister ?— 
May I point out that, if that, were done, in addi- 
tion to having the Commissioners perhaps reinforced 
with a person who is not fully qualified, you would 
leave the office absolutely unattended and I should like to 
add that the business of the Secretary at the office is very 
considerable. 


25091. It has been put into force four times since you 
have been there ?—At least four times. 


25092. For what purpose ?—That is a little difficult to 4, . Trevor, 


say. I can tell you this, that when Mr. Inderwick was a 
Commissioner in Lunacy I had not then any knowledge 
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the month of May and the month of July, 1904—Mr. 
Inderwick was ill and he got me to act. That was before 
I was made Secretary. Since I was made Secretary it has 
happened certainly three or four times for periods of 
about a month. 


25093. And it has been found to answer ?—The 
business has been carried on. You will understand it is 
rather difficult either to get a medical man or a Barrister 
who is willing for a period of a month to give up his regular 
practice to do the job, and there is this to be borne in mind 
that he cannot be of much assistance to his colleagues 
because he is quite new to the work. 


25094. No assistant Commissioners can be appointed, 
can they ?—No, not at present. 


25095. Do you see any practical difficulty or any objec- 
tion to appointing people to act as inspectors ?—Of course 
to answer that question hardly comes within my province. 
I am the [Secretary of the Commission and I have not 
the experience that the Commissioners have. I think 
you ought to address that question to a Commissioner. I 
know they have expressed their opinion. 


25096. I thought you were to be the voice of the Com- 
mission ?—If you ask me, I know that it is the opinion of 
the Commissioners, as is stated in the précis of my evidence, 
that they do not approve as a general rule of the appoint- 
ment of assistant Commissioners. 


25097. Can you tell me whether the question has ever 
arisen of appointing female inspectors to inspect asylums 
in which women are confined ?—The question has never 
arisen. 


25098. Does the Commission employ anyone to make 
any sort of special investigation at any time, who is not a 
Commissioner—an investigation into asylums or hospitals 
or anything of that kind ?—Certainly not. 


25099. So that the inspection of women is entirely left 
to the Commissioners ?—Yes, entirely. 


25100. The Commissioners do appoint doctors to visit 
patients in institutions, do they not ?—They have power. 


25101. But do they exercise the power ?—Yes, very 
often when they are unable to act themselves, for the 
purpose of what is known as the month-end reports, 
under Section 39, if they are unable to visit single patients 
—a new single patient. 


25102. (Mr. Byrne.) Or a private patient ?—A single 
patient would be a private patient. 


25103. Or a private patient who is not a single patient ? 
—Yes. 


25104. (Mr. Greene.) So that they do send them 
sometimes ?—Yes. 


25105. That isin the nature of being an inspector, is it 
not ?—They report on the mental condition of the patient. 


25106. And the Board acts on that report ?—Very 
frequently. 


25107. Is there any difference between that and an 
ordinary inspector who might be appointed by the year 
instead of by the job?—I suppose the person who is selected 
is generally selected because he is a suitable person to do 
the work. 


25108. The Board apparently are quite satisfied to act 
on such materials 7—Yes. There is also the power under 
Section 204 to appoint a person to inquire into cases re- 
quiring immediate investigation. Of course the Com- 
missioners would sooner do these things themselves, but 
they are so pressed for time that they cannot do it. 


25109. How are those paid for ?—The question of their 
payment comes up in this way ; the gentleman who visits 
reports to the Board what his expenses have been and also 
the number of hours he has spent on the visit ; the Board 
then decides what is the proper fee and orders me to pay 
the fee to him. The Board makes an order to pay the fee 
to him. 


Esq. 
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25110. How often is this power exercised in the course 
of the year ?—I am speaking rather at random, but I 
should think perhaps a dozen times—two dozen times it 
may be. 


25111. Have you any idea what amount has to be paid 
for these inspections ?—It is generally calculated from 
the time that he is on it ; about a guinea an hour is the right 
fee. 


25112. Is that not something equivalent to having a 
system of inspectors ?—Not the least; they are quite 
different cases. 


25113. Where is the difference ?—The difference 1s that 
they are cases in which you go and report on a particular 
person, to comply with the section of the Act of Parliament, 
which requires that a medical report should be presented 
on the matter. A properly qualified medical man is of 
course competent to report on the condition of the patient 
and so far as he can on the mental condition. 


25114. He looks at the buildings too ?—No, he never 
looks at the buildings, he looks at the person. 


25115. He does not see what the surroundings are ?— 
No. 


25116. Has your Commission any duties to perform 
with reference to any matters requiring special knowledge 
such as architecture, accounts, sanitation, and so on ?— 
Do you mean so far as plans are concerned ? 


25117. Anything which requires special knowledge. I 
have given three illustrations—sanitation, accounts, 
architecture, and so on ?—They from time to time issue 
instructions to architects which involve a certain amount 
of architectural instruction as to what class of building 
they consider desirable. With regard to criticising 
any particular form of architecture when the plans 
come up, unless they thought it was too expensive, I 
do not think they would consider that it was within 
their province to say that one form of architecture was 
preferable to another, except that one probably might 
be a great deal too expensive. On that they would 
comment. If there were any involved question of 
drainage they would employ a special person to report to 
them. 


25118. And if they had got any matters of account 
to deal with ?—Of course the estimates are submitted 
to them, but you will readily understand that the cost of 
modern asylums is very considerable. 


25119. Is there any professional person in the office or 
any outside person, like the architect of whom we have 
heard, who is consulted in reference to any of the technical 
details of these different matters that come before the 
Board ?—You know the consulting architect is con- 
sulted on pretty nearly every big scheme, and he is also 
asked to advise on the cost, but apart from that there 
is no one in the office. 


25120. Are your accounts published at the end of the 
year ?—Yes, every year. I have a paper here which 
will show you the expenses; if not, I can furnish you 
with the accounts of the office. I am not quite sure in 
what form they are published; they are published in 
a volume with the returns from all the other Govern- 
ment departments. 


25121. Are they made public so that the public can 
get at them ?—Yes. 


25122. Are your accounts audited ?—They are not 
audited in our department. Of course they are audited. 
I am accounting officer and am responsible for the returns 
made from our office. 


25123. Is there anybody to check or audit your ex- 
penditure ?—Yes, there is a branch which is very vigilant 
in its overhauling. 


25124. Do not suppose I am suggesting that it is 
not all proper ; I only want to follow what the practice is, 
because if we are going to suggest that there is to be 
an amalgamation of the two departments one would 
like to see what audit system th¢ére is with reference to 
you, and what there is with reference to other people 
who are to swallow you up or whom you are to swallow ?— 
If I might deal with that account, there is a certain 
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Parliamentary Grant which amounts to something 
like £15,000 every year. Against that you may take 
salaries and travelling and other incidental expenses. 
All those expenses have to be signed by the Commissioner 
when he sends his expenses in, and vouched for, and 
any questions that the Exchequer and Audit Office may 
have to ask, they ask him, and they are explained ; they 
are audited very strictly. 


25125. Where would the architect come in ?—The 
architect is included in that. 


25126. In “salaries and wages” ?—Yes. He is paid 
for the work he does—no regular salary per annum. 


25127. It is under the head “salaries and wages, 
£14,340 ” ?—That would include the architect. 


25128. Would his charges come before anyone to be 
audited ?—They are checked by the Commissioners. 


25129. That means by you ?—No, by the Commis- 
sioners. The plans of each particular place are attended 
to by the individual Commissioners and they give in- 
structions for what is to be done, and whatever they 
require they send to the consulting architect to be looked 
at. Then the Commissioner who is dealing with one 
particular lot of plans sees the architect's charges and 
forms his own view as to whether they are proper. I do not 
know that the architect’s charges actually go in to be 
audited by the Exchequer and Audit Office. 


25130. Are the charges of these doctors who go down as 
special visitors checked or looked after ?—I should see 
whether they were proper. The Commissioners take good 
care that they shall be proper charges. ; 


25131. I am not suggesting that is not so; I only want 
to know what the system is. 


25132. (Dr. Needham.) The charges for the architect 
and the charges for this visitation are very small sums in 
the aggregate ?—Comparatively small sums. 


25133. The architect is about -what ?—It averages 
something between £250 and £300 a year. 


25134. (Chairman.) Are not your accounts audited 
just the same as in every Government department ?—Yes. 


25135. (Mr. Greene.) They are voted, I see, but I did 
not know whether they were audited by the Treasury 
auditor ?—Yes. 


25136. Is there any expenditure on your part for law 
costs ?—None. 


25137. How are prosecutions conducted ?—They are 
conducted by the Public Prosecutor. 


25138. Can you tell me how often during the last year 
the Commissioners have been delayed by reason of one of 
them not being able to join his colleagues on a visitation ? 
—Do you mean when they had once started on a circuit ?— 


25139. I suppose so, because the paragraph in your 
Statement of Evidence says: ‘‘ It is obvious that in the 
event of one Commissioner being temporarily incapacitated 
by illness, the services of the other one become equally 
unavailable, and this particular class of work is unable to: 
be proceeded with, thus causing great inconvenience” ?— 
That happened only the other day. 


25140. Does it often happen ?—Not very often; twice 
this year it has happened. 


25141. Do the Commissioners take anybody with them 
to travel round on these visitations, or do they do all their 
clerical work themselves ?—They do all the clerical work 
themselves, and the long entries at the conclusion of the 
visiting are a very considerable labour for the legal Com- 
missioner ; he always writes the entries. 


- 25142. There is an allusion in your evidence I am not 
quite able to follow—a suggestion that at present “ plans, 
contracts and estimates in addition to being examined by 
the Commissioners, have to be submitted to the Home 
Office for the approval of the Secretary of State, and they 
also have to be submitted to the Local Government 
Board under Section 274 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, whose 
consent is necessary.” In what cases is that ?—In every 
case where a public body proposes to borrow money to: 
pay for their asylums. 
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25143. Where does it say in Section 274 that there is 
any necessity to submit these plans ?—They do not have 
to approve the plans; they have to approve the general 
scheme. 


25144. The paragraph seems to be dealing with the 
assistance of the architect being necessary because of the 
plans having to be submitted to both the Home Office and 
the Local Government Board under Section 274. I have 
looked at Section 274, and I do not see anything about 
submitting plans ?—Do you think the Local Government 
‘Board are likely to make up their minds as to the advisa- 
bility of any scheme for a new asylum without seeing the 
plans and the estimates? I am not sufficiently con- 
versant with the practice of the Local Government Board, 
but I am told that the plans are submitted to them. 
It is a subject on which they have a great deal to say. 


25145. Can you tell us what salary it is estimated should 
be given to the architect ?—That would be a very great 
difficulty. I think itis clear that an architect is needed, 
and it is also clear that you must have a competent man ; 
a beginner or a person without any weight would be 
practically useless ; it would be merely throwing money 
away. It must be a man with an adequate salary, in my 
view of the matter. 


25146. An “adequate salary” may be differently 
estimated ?—I do not think you would get a person 
to do the class of work we require under £1,000 a year. 


25147. The suggestions that were made to us on be- 
half of the Commission would entail £1,000 a year for an 
architect, and they suggest the addition of two Com- 
missioners ?—I think the appointment of a competent 
architect would be a most tremendous saving to the 
ratepayers. 


25148. We will assume that. We are now on the 
question of finance. The suggestion put forward by the 
Commissioners would involve two Commissioners at 
£1,500 a year each, that would be £3,000 ; and an architect 
at £1,000, that would be £4,000 ?—I do not think you 
can possibly do it for less. 


25149. Is there anything else you think would have 
to be borne by the public, any other expenses, if we 
adopted the suggestion of the Board ?—That would de- 
pend so much on your report and what your advice 
is and how much is adopted of your report with regard 
to looking after the feeble-minded. 


25150. I gather the exigency of the present state of 
affairs requires two additional Commissioners to be 
appointed who should be both medical practitioners ? 
—That is the view of the Commissioners. 


25151. That is inevitable, and that is £3,000 a year. 
Then “ Assistant Commissioners are to be appointed 
in such number as may be required in view of the in- 
creased duties that may be imposed on the Commission.”’ 
I quite agree that you cannot tell how many are wanted 
until our recommendations are known and adopted. Any- 
how, that is £3,000; then the architect makes it up 
to £4,000 a year to put the present Commission in a state 
of efficiency as it should be now ?—That is the view. 


25152. Then practically they suggest, not filling up 
the unpaid Commissionerships, adding two to the number, 
and an architect, and increasing the cost by £4,000 a 
year—that summarises the scheme ?—Yes. 


25153. If there is to be any additional work put upon 
the Commission that would have to be provided for in 
addition ?—Yes. 


25154. (Dr. Needham.) Is it the view of the Commis- 
sioners that the honorary Commissionerships should 
not be filled up ?—No, I do not know that it is the view 
of the Commissioners. 


25155. (Mr. Greene.) I thought you said just now that 
they did not think it desirable to fill them up ?—They 
do not fill them up. 


25156. No, but they do not think it desirable 7?— 
That is a wrong impression I have conveyed. They 
have not been filled up; I think the opinions of 
the Commissioners rather vary on the matter. I am 
informed that application has been made to the permanent 
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them up. Whether there was difficulty experienced 
or not I do not know, but they have not been 
filled up. 


25157. For many years there have been two vacancies ? 
—Some years—from before my time. 


_ 25158. I think it is 1887. The clerks you mention 
in your Report fall entirely under your inspection, 
but are not appointed by: you ?—That is so. 


25159. Was there any increase in the number of clerks 
resulting from the Commission of 1878 ?—I really do not 
know ; there must have been. 


25160. Has there been any increase in the number 
during recent years ?—Not since I have been 
Secretary. 


_25161. Would the appointment of these two addi- 
tional Commissioners and the architect involve any 
addition to the clerical staff that you require ?—I think 
not. 


25162. Not even if the Commissioners act singly in- 
stead of in pairs; it would not increase the work, copy- 
ing so many more reports ?—I think not. That would 
have to be considered ; I cannot say off-hand as to that ; 
it is impossible. 


25163. (Dr. Needham.) So that there has been no 
increase in the number of clerks in the last two years. 
Has there been any recent increase in the number of 
clerks ?—No. 


25164. Was there any increase of the number of clerks 
when the Lunacy Act, 1890, was passed ?—Yes, I believe 
there was. 


25165. (Mr. Greene.) Do you know how many ?— 
really cannot say. 


25166. Has there been any application for an increase 
of the staff ?—I have never applied for an increase of 
the staff. 


25167.. You are not aware that there has been ?—I 
am not personally aware, but I am informed that there 
have been some. There must have been from time to 
time. The Act of 1890 increased the work of the office. 


25168. Perhaps you will kindly clear up a difficulty I 
see in following the report. The only alterations which 
are recommended by the Commissioners are the increase 
of their number by two, and the addition of an architect. 
How is it they have not suggested that the number 
of clerks should be increased ?—We have not felt the 
need yet. 


25169. You do not think they will be wanted ?—I 
do not say that; I am not in a position to judge; I 
will wait till the occasion arises. 


25170. I mean according to affairs as they at present 
are ?—They have quite enough to do. 


25171. I see as part of the justification of the opinion 
of the Commissioners (vide page 8,col. 1) the Commissioners 
say they see considerable objection to the appointment of 
deputy Commissioners or inspectors to undertake their 
general visitation duties. Then you refer to Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion. That was given to a Royal Commission 
which was not enquiring into that subject at all ?—Tnat 
Commission, as I have mentioned in my statement, was 
enquiring into whether people were improperly detained. 
He was asked this question and he expressed his 
opinion. 

25172. But it was not the only opinion ?—I am not 
prepared to say; I have not had time to read all the 
evidence. 


25173. Someone adopted another view ?—I do not 
know. 


25174. Did the Commissioners adopt it? That Com- 
mission was dealing with something totally different 
from what we have to deal with ; one must look at the 
scope of the reference to them to see whether this piece 
of evidence is of any value to us. They were enquiring 
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not into the work and jurisdiction of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners at all, they were enquiring into the subject 
of people improperly detained ?—Yes, but like so many 
other Commissions, they carried their enquiries a little 
bit further; they seemed to have thought they would 
like Lord Shaftesbury’s views as to the adequacy of 
the Commission then, to perform its work. He ex- 
pressed the view that if the work did not increase the 
Commission as then constituted was sufficient to perform 
the work. At that time there were 70,000 certified 
lunatics who had to be visited. One member of the 
Commission went a littie further and asked him this ques- 
tion about deputy inspectors or deputy Commissioners, 
and Lord Shaftesbury gave that answer to that question. 
Whether it was germane to the question which the Select 
Committee was trying I really am unable to say. 


25175. Can you tell us whether the Commissioners in 
their Report dealt with that or adopted it, or is it only 
that we have got a piece of evidence before us of a very 
distinguished man ?—They did not adopt it; they 
did not appoint the deputy Commissioners; the Board 
did not want them. 


25176. I mean the Royal Commissioners did not 
concur in this ?—They did not dea! with it. 


25177. Do you find yourself at any time in any difficulty 
with local authorities; do they complain of you or 
do you find everything passes smoothly with them ?— 
I think everything passes smoothly; that they always 
get what they want I do not for a moment suggest, 
but there is no friction. 


25178. Do they make any grievances either that 
you have not sufficient power or that you do not exercise 
your powers promptly and adequately ?—No, I have 
not heard that. They may make complaints to others. 


25179. They have not to you ?—No. 


25180. If they have not made complaint to you, you 
have a right to assume they have no cause of complaint ? 
—That answer must not be taken as saying that in all 
cases we see eye to eye with the local authorities. 


25181. Do you have any communication with the 
visitors in Chancery ?—Occasionally we have communi- 
cation with them in this way; when the same patient is 
visited by both I dare say the Commissioners like to know 
the view of the Chancery Visitor, and the Chancery 
visitor may like to know the view of the Commissioner ; 
I have known a case in which 
they differed, until they got into consultation with each 


-other. 


25182. As to the sanity of a person or the propriety of 
the detention ?—As to something about the arrangements ; 
I forgot exactly what the case was. JI am reminded that 
it was as to whether the provision which was made as to 
the particular place where the single patient was-living 
was suitable or not, but there is never any friction 
between them. I have found since I have been secretary 
that difficulties have always been got over by the Com- 
missioners seeing the Chancery Visitor, or the Chancery 
Visitor seeing the Commissioners. In that one case there 
was a difference of opinion between a Commissioner and a 
Master, and the Master was seen and the matter was 


-settled. 


25183. Is there any relation between Masters in Lunacy 
and the Commission. Do they have to act together in any 
matters ?—No, not together at all; there are many 
patients who are under certificates and who are within the 
jurisdiction, so far as their persons are concerned, of the 
Commissioners in “Lunacy who are also possessed of 
property and in those cicrumstances an application has 
to be made to the Master under Section 116 for the appoint= 
ment of a receiver and the. receiver is appointed and 
accounts to the Master and to the Master alone. The diffi- 
cult cases are cases of small amounts when it is essential 
that a receiver should be appointed. The Commissioners 
perhaps find out that there are private means and 
then they are almost obliged to suggest that applica- 
tion be made for the appointment. of a. 1eceiver to 
the Master ; and they know that the property is small and 
that the cost of the application to the Master is consider- 
able. i; has to be made by:a solicitor. I believe it is 
very difficult to get out of an application to the Master 
for the appointment of a receiver, under £20. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


25184. What is the medium of communication between 
the Lunacy Commission and the Chancery department, 
whether it is Visito‘s or the Master ?—The ordinary 
medium. 


25185. You do not have to do it through the registrar ? 
—No, it is direct ; either I go and see them, or they come 
and see me, or their clerk comes and sees me; there is 
never any difficulty. 


25186. Suppose there were an amalgamation, would 
that facilitate matters 7—Do you mean an amalgamation 
between all three ? 


25187...Yes ?—I am not sufficiently NTT to express 
an opinion about that. 


25188. At all events if the same body had to deal with 
everything there might. be less cost—the solicitor for 
instance—the cost of £20 would not be incurred ?—I do 
not suppose that if you were starting a new system of 
lunacy administration you would ever start Buon a system 
as is in vogue now. 


25189. With reference to the liberation and discharge of 
patients does that fall within the province of the Com- 
missioners ?—In certain cases, yes. 


25190. Which cases ?—All cases except asylums and 
workhouses. 


25191. All. private padone 2—All private: patients 
of course not Chancery patients. 


25192. How often do your Board meet to consult ?— 
The ordinary board meetings are once a week, on a Wednes- 
day. It does sometimes happen that we cannot get a 
quorum together, owing to visitation, but there i is always 
a quorum board about once a month. 


25193 Is a record kept of attendance ?—Yes. 


25194 ‘There are certain quarterly eae prescribed ? 
—That is for licensing. 


25195. You have to have five ?—If you are dealing with 
a licensing matter you must have five Commissioners. 


25196. Licensing matters are very rare now. ?—Yes ; 
of course licensees die or wish to have some fresh person 
included in the license; those are considered but there is 
not very much licensing work. 


25197. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to know if possible 
the collective opinion of the Commissioners on Section 
158: ‘A person shall not be qualified to be a Commis- 
sioner or secretary or clerk of the Commissioners if he is or 
within one year prior to his appointment has been inter- 
ested in a licensed house.” I should like to know whether 
the Commissioners generally think the prov:sion “ or 
within one year prior, et», is desirable ?—That 
matter has been thoroughly investigated. The Medico- 
Psychological Society approached the Commissioners 
to know what their views were on the matter and 
they put theirs before the Board, and the Board 
concurred with them that it was very hard to require this 
provision to be insisted on because they felt that it would 
compel the person who was interested in the licensed 
house parhaps to divest himself of his livelihood be- 
fore he knew whether he would be made a Commissioner 
and they have expressed themselves to that effect to the 
Medico-Psychological BOceIe s and have approached the 
Lord Chancellor. 

25198. The Lunacy Commissioners would advise that 
this disqualification should te taken out ?—Yes. 

25199. You would rather not answer any question 
concerning the desirability of appointing inspectors or 
deputy Commissioners ?—I think you had better ask the 
Commissioners about that. 


25200. (Mr. Dickinson.) You have only been Secretary 
for two years ?—Yes. 

25201. You heard the questions* I asked Sir John 
Dorington with regard to the attitude the Board takes on 
the question whether it should, if I may use the expression, 
“set the pace” of lunacy administration, that is to say, 
give any guidance in that direction under modern require- 
ments. I asked him, and I rather understood him to say 


* The evidence of Sir John Dorington was given before . 
that of Mr. Trevor, but for the purposes of the Commission 
it was found more convenient to print it-after Mr. Trevor’s 
evidence. 
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I do not know whether you are ?—Any questions of new 
forms of | uildings and asylums are considered and dealt 
with by the Commissioners, but it is not for them to lay 
down that any particular form is to be insisted on to the 
exclusion of every other. They may have their views on 
it, I do not mean to say they have not; all these 
matters are of the greatest interest’to them and they con- 
sider them as fr as possible ; but they have not, at any rate 
in their instructions to architects, ever laid down that one 
particular form of asylum is to be insisted on and no other. 
The. individual: Commissioners take the greatest interest 
in all these improvements in asylums which go on abroad. 
I know one has been to Germany and studied the different 
systems there. Dr. Cooke has to my knowledge; and, 
with regard to the new asylums at Aberdeen even, I 
had to go to the Treasury to inquire whether the expenses 
of a Commissioner would be allowed to en€ble him to go 
and visit this asylum, it being essential that the Commis- 
- sioners should be thoroughly in touch with everything of 
_ the sort which is good, all-over the world: That was 
allowed, of course. 


25202. The view ' of the Commissioners is that as a 
Commission it is not their work to originate ideas as 
regards either buildings or apartments ?—I think that is 
so but they would always be most willing to offer their 
opinion if they were asked. 


25203. I think we ought to know before this inquiry is 
concluded what is the explanation of the Commissioners of 
what I believe to be the fact, namely, that six or seven 
years ago the London County Council proposed to work 
the villa system of asylum: and it was not until after 
some years of persuasion that the Commissioners were 
induced to assent to it. I do not say that is a fact but I 
should be glad if we could know what the facts were ?—It 
happened before my time; I would iather you asked the 
Commissioners themselves. 


25204. Perhaps the one who does know will look up the 
particulars of it ?—Yes. Are you sure of the fact ? 


25205. Of course I cannot give any evidence on the 
matter, but I have always understood that the difficulty 
in carrying this through was due to the fact that the 
Commissioners had to be persuaded first of all ?—If you 
believe everything which is put down as being due to the 
action of the Lunacy Commissioners to be true there is a 
very great deal akout which you will have to undeceive 
yourself, 


25206. That is what I wish to put to you, that you may 
be able to give the facts of the case. There is another 
question ; two or three witnesses have represented to us, I 
think Mr. Willis Bund especially, that the action of the 
Commissioners with regard to plans has been to increase 
the cost rather than to tend towards the reduction of it. . I 
should like an opportunity of finding out how far that is 
true ?—I can only say generally that I feel sure that is 
not so; but with regard to dealing with the particular 
points raised by Mr. Willis Bund I would rather you asked 
the Commissioner who was, I think, attacked by Mr. Willis 
Bund. 


25207. I do not know that there was any Commissioner 
' attacked ?—The incident is well known. 


25208. I think we ought to have the explanation of it ? 
—Perhaps the Commissioner will give it. 


25209. I have noticed that in the statement which you 
make you give us that important report which was pre- 
sented long ago in which there is a special recommendation 
that there should be an attempt made to have asylums 
constructed in a less expensive style for chronic cases. I 
should like to know whether the Commissioners have 
ever done more than express a pious opinion that that 
should be kept in view ?—I do not know that they have 
heen able to do more than express a pious opinion. All 
the plans which are submitted to them are submitted by 
properly elected representatives; ever since the Local 
Government Act they come up from the county councils ; 
the Commissioners can only express their views on the 
plans which are submitted to them. But I do know this 
that there have been, since I have been Secretary, two 
applications to the Commissioners to know whether it 
would be possible to have a combination of counties for 
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was no power under the Act to enable them to sanction 
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themselves certainly 
be done. 


it was very desirable it should 


25210. There are other counties where union would 
not be necessary ?—Yes Lancashire or London. Applica- 
tions have not come from either of those. I was alluding 
to another case, 


25211. With regard to the subject of boarding out I 
should like to know whether the system of boarding out 
lunatics as adopted in Scotland is advisable for England. 
Has that question ever been considered or have the 
Commissioners thought it was not their work ?—For the 
last year I have heard of it incessantly ; they have been 
considering it almost every day, not in a regular formal 
way before the Board, but they are perfectly alive to the 
fact that Section 57 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, which 
allows boarding out is a section which is bounded 
with many limitations which make it very doubtful 
whether it could be done; in fact it would be almost 
impossible to act on it to any large extent. They 
have made up their minds that there does not seem to ke 
any strong opinion in England in favour of the boarding- 
out system and they have a somewhat practical know- 
ledge of the equivalent of a boarding-out system in the 
extremely anomalous case! of those 5,000 patients re- 
ferred to; they are not lunatics included in our returns, 
they are not visited by the Commissioners, but they live 
with relations or friends and the only knowledge that the 
Commissioners have of them is that reports are sent by 
the medical officer of the neighbourhood quarterly. They 
are really in receipt of outdoor relief; they are lunati’s 
in receipt of outdoor relief; they are a sort of registered 
lunatics, but there is no registration ; it. is an extremely 
anomalous case. 


25212. I understand that this matter has been con- 
sidered by the Commissioners in the course of last year 
with the result that they are rather against it ?—No, I 
should not like to say that they had made up their minds: 
at all. If you take the Scotch Report which deals with it 
you find that even in Scotland only certain parts are willing 
to go in for the boarding-out system ; there has not been 


sufficient enquiry over England to enable the Commis-- 


sioners definitely to say whether there are any parts of 
England which would welcome it. 


25213. What caused the Commissioners to take up 
this question this year, and not earlier ?7—They have: 
always had it in their mind, but it has become more 
acute, since what, one has heard has taken place before 
this Commission. 


25214. Whatever the view at present of the Commission 
may be, they have not considered they had the function 
to advise on this sort of question ?—If they were asked 
they would advise, but it is not their business +) 
suggest. 


~ 25215. One question about the architect. At the 
present moment you have a corsuiting architect who is an 
architect outside, who has his own business ?—He is an 
architect in a general way of business. 


25216. He constructs a great number of asylums ?— 
Yes. 


25217. I suppose that is not a desirable condition of 
affairs ?—Except in so far as he has very considerable 
knowledge of what asylums ought to be, it cannot be 
pretended that it is satisfactory. 


25218. That is why you advocate that you should 
have your own architect ?—That is so. 


25219. (Dr. Dunlop.) Is it the case that your consulting 
architect has to report on his own plans ?—No, of course 
he does not, but it is the fact that no one else reports 
on them. He is supposed to know, and he does know 
entirely, the views of the Commissioners with regard to 
checking expenditure. I have already said the system 
does not commend itself. 


25220. (Dr. Needham.) You see the drafts of the 
Commissioners with reference to plans and things like 
that; you sign them ?—Yes, I sign them. 
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25221. Have you seen frequently drafts of letters 
written by the Commissioners in which they have en- 
deavoured to cut down, and have succeeded in cutting 
down, expenditure on asylums which was contemplated 
by local authorities ?—Frequently, and to a very large 
extent. 


25222. (Dr. Dunlop.) You were quoting Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion, and I think you stated that the Committee 
had not dealt with it ?—That was my impression— 
they had not recommended deputy Commissioners in 
their report. 


25223. But have they dealt with the opinion itself— 
expressed any opinion ?—If you have found out that 
they have, I will not contradict you. 


25224. Perhaps you have overlooked it ; it is at page 6 
of the Report :—‘“‘ though it may be true that the lunacy 
of the majority of patients in an asylum is self-evident, 
yet it seems physically impossible that with the present 
strength of the Lunacy Commission minute super- 
vision of those who require it can be sufficiently 
exercised.”” That was in 1878, when there were only 
70,000 certified lunatics. They did not apparently agree 
with Lord Shaftesbury that the Lunacy Commission at 
that time did not want increasing—if that is the point. 


25225. That is the point —that the Lunacy Commission 
was not sufficiently strong to discharge its duties. If 
that was true in 1877 we may assume it is equally true 
in 1906 ?—Yes. 


25226. With the addition of 50 per cent. of lunatics ?— 
Yes. 


25227. In your statement (page 4, col.7) you make a re- 
mark that the Commission is not intended to be a board 
of experts but to be a sort of quasi-judicial tribunal. I 
would like you to explain that a little bit. The Com- 
missioner this morning told us their strength lay in 
their power of advising as experts. You, in your state- 
ment, say very much the same thing, that the whole 
strength of the Commission lies in their being experts 
in lunacy ?—I do not think you will find that I say that. 
That is as regards asylums, buildings, and visitations. 


25228. Would you like to alter that statement ?— 
No, certainly not. 


25229. Do you say they are useful, not as experts ?— 
I think they are most useful as experts, what I have said 
is not as medical experts. I have already said the Poard 
was never intended to be a board of medical experts. 


25230. As a quasi judicial tribunal, what judicial 
powers have the Commission ?—The judicial powers 
are to make up their minds as to what is the best course to 
adopt under the ever-varying circumstances of each par- 
ticular case that comes before them ; they have no pores? ; 
that is why I use the word quast. 


25231. But would not experts in lunacy be able to make 
up their minds as to that ?—That is hypothetical. 


25232. Why must they be judicial ?—If you saw the 
work of the Commission you would see that it is not 
entirely medical or even very preponderatingly medical, 
and there are innumerable other questions. 


25233. Are they judicial ?—Many of them judicial. 
25234. Many medical ?—Many medical. 


25235. And a great many common sense ?—I should 
think a very great number. 


25236. What would you put down as the primary object 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—The primary object of 
the Commissioners is to carry out the duties imposed upon 
them by the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891. 


25237. That is more or less begging the question ?—I 
deny that entirely. F 


25238. Is it not the fact that they are essentially an 
inspecting body ?—Certainly. 


25239. And that the inspection of the institutions is 
their primary and principal duty ?—I entirely agree. 


EVIDENCE : 


25240. And what is more, I think, according to the 
statement of the Commissioner this morning and according 
to your own statement here, they are experts in lunacy, 
never mind in what form, whether medical or judicial ex- 
perts, and in that fact of being experts lies their strength ? 
—lI have not said so. 


25241. The Commissioner this morning said so ?—I 
cannot say what the Commissioner said. Of course it is 
undoubtedly the fact that they have had a very great deal 
of experience, and their knowledge of the institutions for the 
insane and of the insane themselves is very valuable. 


25242. You are familiar with the duties of the inspectors 
of asylums ?—I did two months’ visitation as deputy. 


25243. You know the terms of the Act ?—I think 
I do. 
% 


25244. The duties as laid down by the Act and as laid 
down in the rules. Would you look through those duties 
and tell me any one of those duties which requires special _ 
legal knowledge ?—Do you mean Section 187 ? 


25245. Yes ?—I think, as was said this morning, with 
regard to visitation, that after anybody knows what is the 
proper way in which an asylum ought to be run, whether 
that person be a legal Commissioner, or a medical Com- 
missioner, or an ordinary man of common sense, he can 
carry out most of those duties satisfactorily. He could 
not do the classification of patients and the number of 
attendants on each c'ass. 


25246. Is there any one of those duties that requires 
a legal qualification. I do not deny that a legal man 
can learn them all; I want to know, is there a single 
one that requires a legal qualification ?—No, I should 
think not. 


25247. Dual inspections are the rule, are they not ?— 
In certain establishments. 


25248. Does that mean dual inspection of each patient ? 
—In a large asylum it is impossible, to the fullest extent, 
that there can be dual inspection by both, but there is 
in fact inspection by both of each patient. Suppose a 
patient comes up and speaks to one Commissioner, if he has 
got a grievance, and the Commissioner thinks there is 
anything in it, he will probably call his colleague, whether 
legal or medical, and they will consider the matter to- 
gether. When the Commissioners walk through the 
wards happily only a small proportion have these griev- 
ances and wish to speak to tng but they have the 
opportunity. 


25249. The patients are not all seen by both Com- 
missioners ?—Yes, they are, indeed. ; 


_ 25250. Every patient in the 


patient. 


asylum ?—Every 


25251. Does that apply all round ?—In every asylum 
and, hospital. 


25252. And, idiot asylums ?—Yes. 


25253. The two Commissioners go round together ?— 
They are always in the room at the same time. 


25254. I was in an asylum lately, it was an idiot asylum 
and I asked what the procedure was when the Com- 
missioners went down, and I was told one went to the 
male side and the other to the female side ?—I am in- 
formed that that is so in an idiot asylum. 


25255. Does that never take place in a lunatic asylum ? 
—No. 


25256. They must essentially go round together ?— 
Yes. I would rather you asked the visiting Commis- 
sioners questions of that sort. 


25257. I notice you say nothing in your statement 
about duties under the Idiots’ Act ?—No. 


25258. Is that accidentally or purposely ?—Neither the 
one nor the other. They visit the idiot establish- 
ments. 


25259. Presumably they grant licences under the 
Idiots’ Act ?—Yes, they have done so. 
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25260. Can they do so at present ?—Do you mean 
new licences ? 


25261. Yes ?—That is a question. 


25262. Would you like to give an opinion on that 
question ?—Of course you know that the opinion of the 
law officers has been obtained on the question. The 
law officers consider that there is still the power of 
granting a new license for an idiot establishment. 


25263. The duties of the Lunacy Commission under 
the Idiots’ Act are not satisfactory, are they? Can you 
tell me in what way they are unsatisfactory ?—I do 
not think they are unsatisfactory. You state the fact 
to me, and then ask me in what way. 


25264. I said that because it has been stated many 
times in evidence ?—I should not agree. 


25265. Have they sufficient control under the Idiots 
Act ?—I believe so, but I would rather you put these 
questions to the visiting Commissioners. 


25266. You say there are three State Asylums, are 
there not, at the present moment ?—There are only two 
State Asylums, Broadmoor and Parkhurst. 


25267. Regarding these circuits, you say all the pro- 
vincial asylums are inspected in six circuits ?—Yes. 


25268. How long does each circuit last ?—You can 
say three weeks to a month—twice a year. 


25269. How many working days is that ?—Will you 
address the Commissioners themselves on these points, 
because I cannot give you the particulars. 


25270. As an accounting officer I may ask you a ques- 
tion about the age limit not applying to the Commis- 
sioners ?—I understand the Commissioners themselves 
are not civil servants except for the purposes of a pension. 


25271. (Dr. Needham.) They are appointed during 
good behaviour ?—Yes; and that being so they are only 
civil servants for the purposes of a pension; there is no 
compulsory retirement at sixty-five. 


25272. (Dr. Dunlop.) Is there any ruling or minute 
in which this information could be seen ?—Not that I 
know of. 


25273. Has the matter keen raised ?—Not since I 
have been secretary. 


25274. Do you consider, from your experience in the 
office, that they should be retained after sixty-five ?— 
I know one Commissioner who I believe is over that 
age, and I think he does his work as well as any of them. 


25275. Let us take a man of seventy-four or seventy- 
five ?—It all depends on the man; how can I talk gene- 
rally on such a matter ? 


25276. Having regard to the evidence this morning in 
favour of the 65 rule, have you any opinion to give ?—No, 
I have none. 


25277. (Mr. Burden.) Referring to the licensing under 
the Idiots’ Act, supposing a license were applied for for a 
new institution now, would it be granted ?—How can I 
possibly answer that ? It depends on all the circumstances 
of the case. Whether it would be entertained is another 
question. 


25278. Could it be granted ; may I put it that way ?— 
I have already said that the law officers of the Crown 
have expressed the opinion that it could. 


25279. (Dr. Needham.) I see you ment‘on in your state- 
ment (vide page 7, col. 2) that Section 11 of 8 and 9 Victoria 
empowers the Commissioners to appoint two clerks, and so 
on, and that it was soon found that more clerks than four 
were needed, and that £400 a year was insufficient to pay 
them, and so on, and that “ the increasing work of the Com- 
mission has from time to time required that the clerical staff 
should be increased, and the present staff is at present as 
follows.” It is in reference to something you said in 
answer to Mr. Greene ; on looking at the table which you 
have given I see there are seventeen clerks ?—Yes, 


25280. That means there has been a vast increase of 
late years in the number of clerks ?—Yes. 


25281. Because of the vast increase in the work of the A. H. Trevor, 
Esq. 
25282. I suppose even now these clerks are not re- 15 Nov. 1906. 


office the last few years ?—Yes. 


dundant—there is quite enough work to occupy the 
whole of them through the whole of their working hours, 
working as efficiently as clerks ought to work ?—I have 
quite satisfied myself on that. 


25283. You are quite sure that the staff is not larger 
than the requirements of the office ?—Certainly. 


25284. (Mr. Byrne.) The staff is settled in the same 
way as in any other Government office, by negotiation 
with the Treasury ?—Yes. 


25285. You have no complaint to make about that ?— 
No. 


25286. You have sufficient staff ?—Yes. 


25287. They are appointed in the ordinary way, as any 
other civil servants are, are they not ?—Yes. 


25288. Just a few questions about the office, and about 
the work coming specially before you. You heard Sir 
John Dorington say this morning that he was satisfied, on 
the whole, with the adequacy of the powers at present 
enjoyed by the Lunacy Commissioners, and their ability 
to carry out their duties. Do you as Secretary come 
across many cases in connection with the general corres- 
pondence of the office in which additional powers seem to 
be required ?—Only as regards plans and estimates, 


25289. What would be the nature of the additional 
powers desirable ?—I think it would be very desirable 
to have a more effective criticism, and with regard to 
dealing with plans and estimates the present position is 
really almost one of absurdity, to expect either a medical 
or a legal Commissioner to criticise effectively the sort of 
plans and estimates and specifications involving the 
expenditure of half a million of money. 


25290. But the additional power would be one in the 
nature of technical assistance rather than of further legal 
powers ?—Certainly, I do not think further legal power 
is required. 


25291. The Annual Report of the Commissioners con- 
tains, as we know, a very great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. Could you tell us whether in recent years or within 
the last fifteen years there have been any suggestions 
made as to desirable modifications in the Commissioners’ 
powers or mode of procedure? Would it be possible to 
have them investigated in your office? Could you have a 
list of suggestions made ?—I think you will find the chief 
suggestions deal with the inadequacy of the Commission 
in its present strength to deal with the work they have to 
get through. 


25292. I remember a good many suggestions. It would 
be convenient if we could have all the reports searched for 
a complete list ?—From what time ? 


25293. I should say since 1890—suggestions as to de- 
sirable modifications in the powers and procedure of the 
Commission ?—I do not myself know any. 


25294. They have referred more than once to their 
powers as regards the property of patients and other 
things ; it would be convenient to have a list ?—I do not 
know any suggestions they have made with regard to 
de: ling wit’ property. 

25295. Your description of the work of the Commission 
shows that some of it has to be done by a board. Do you 
agree that there is nothing now that has to be done by a 
board that might not be done by an individual? Could 
you simplify the work, do you think ? —I think so far as 
the boards orders it is not really essential in many cases 
that three Commissioners should be there. 


25296. One person could do it ?—A great many of the 
things that require that quorum could be done just as 
effectively without. I should not like to say that of all. 


25297. Butstill a large amount of routine work could be 
done as it would bein a department not conducted in the 
way yours is by a single individual by a stroke of his pen ? 
—Yes. 

25298. I see you have to go through rather a cumber- 
some procedure before these meetings ; you have to sum- 
mon the Commissioners if you happen to know their 
addresses and so on ?—I do not think I have put that. 
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25299,“ The Secretary shall give the Commissioners or 
such of them as are in England and have an address known 
to him.” ?—But that is as provided by the Act of 
Parliament. 


25300. Would you like to have all that got rid of ?— 
It does not do any harm or any good. 


25301. Do you do it ?—No. : 


25302. It has all died out, I should think ?—For special 
meetings that would be done. 


25303. With regard to the architect, supposing you had 
a gentleman to occupy that position permanently, would 
he be able to give you the necessary advice with regard to 
such. matters as electric lighting, drainage, farm buildings, 
and so on, or would you require something more ?—I 
think it would be most desirable if he could. Whether 
you could get such a man for such a salary is another 
question. 

25304. Could you get a man for any esteny ?—It is 
very big order, I quite agree. 


25305. Have the Commissioners made up their minds 
definitely whether they would rather have one person as 
architect or whether they would have some money equal 
to or greater than the salary of that architect to be used by 
them for the employment of architects to be remunerated 
by fees ?—They have made up their minds that they would 
like an architect for this reason; they want to have a 
man always at hand whom they can always be sure of 
finding when plans require to be dealt with in detail 


25306. Is it the view of the Commissioners that at pre- 
sent they cannot deal with specifications which affect the 
cost of asylums, and that an architect would be of great use 
in investigating the specifications ?—That is entirely the 
point, because the specifications are of enormous size and 
the Commissioners have neither the time nor knowledge 
to read through these specifications. 


25307. A permanent architect attached to the staff 
would be always available for the examination of those 
things ?—Yes. 

25308. As you have sixty or seventy cases a year it 
would be impossible for one architect to do it all, if he had 
to doithe work of a ‘quantity surveyor as well as an 
architect: ?—I do not know, quite, what an architect can 
doo. 
25309. My object in asking these questions is to elicit 
whether you think that, even if you had:an architect, there 
would ‘be additional-matters for which you would want 
outside assistance ?—Very likely. 


25310. If you asked for an architect and the Com- 
mission said you should have one, then you might want 
something else ?—That might be so. That is not a 
reason against our having an architect. 


25311. As regards the three things I mentioned— 
drainage, farm buildings, and electric lighting and power— 
you have several times felt that you would like to have had 
more power of summoning technical assistance ?—Yes. 


25312. That is necessarily so with modern buildings ?— 
Yes, even farm buildings sometimes. 


25313. Is there any considerable amount of routine 
work which has to be done in your office by the Com- 
missioners, or under your supervision, which might be 
omitted without loss to the public ?—I should not like to 
say that. Iam only speaking for myself in this instance. 
My view is that a number of the reports’ and certificates 
are examined by the Commissioners themselves at the 
office, might be examined by the Secretary. I do not 
know whether the Commissioners would agree. 


25314. I was thinking of some more trifling things. 
The Commissioners have to report to the Lord Chancellor 
every six months how many miles they have travelled and 
how many people they have seen, there:is no use whatever 
in that ?—I do not know that there is. 

25315. Of course it must cause a lot of trouble to the 
clerks and so on ?—They doit themselves. 

25316. It must cause a lot of trouble to them, and 
their time is much more valuable than that of the clerks. 
Is there anything to be gained by keeping up that ?— 
I do not think the Commissioneys have ever complained 
of it. 

25317. Perhaps they would not like to?—I do not 
know whether they would or would not. JI am informed 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE? 


that: the mileage is not taken. I have not heard them 


complain of it. 
25318. They do not make any suggestion about it. ?—No. 


25319. It wastes a good deal of Government paper am 
There might be a saving in that way. At one time the 
Commissioners were paid by mileage ; that is not so now. 


25320. As regards the copies of reception orders and 
certificates that come in, are there fifty or sixty of them 
per diem ?—A great deal more than that. Ishould think 
that on an average 1 myself see fifty, and those are only 
cases which have been marked by the clerk where there 
is something defective. 


25321. Could you give us a statement of the amount 
of work done in your office which affects you and the 
Commissioners—I do not mean the mere routine work ; 
for instance, how many reception orders and certificates 
there are, how many continuation orders, and so on ?— 
I tried to give it as far as I could find out from the office. 
I gave a good deal in my evidence. 


25322. (Dr. Needham.) Was not a return made em- 
bodying these particulars to the fullest possible degree 
to two successive Lord Chancellors ?—That is so. 

25323. Have you got that paper here ?—Yes, I might 
put thatin. I will let you have a copy to-morrow. 


The witness subsequently sent in the return above referred See 


to, which is as follows :— 

The following table shows the estimated numter of the 
orders, certificates, etc., personally examined by Com- 
missionrs in 1902: 





‘sialy Total for Average 
year. per diem. 
Reception orders (including 23,800 76 
urgency) 
Medical certificates  - - 28,100 89 
Medical statements - 23,260 74 
Month end reports’ - - 2,400 68 
Continuation reports and 32,375 103 
certificates. 
350 





~The actual number of continuation reports and certi- 
ficates was, in 1902, 50,870, but this included 23,119 
qui-.quennial reports on patients admitted before 1890, 
one fifth only of which are included in the total, 32,375, 
given in the table. 

Notic2 of the dexth of every certified patient and of 
many serious casu xlties is given to the Commissioners. The 
Medica! Commissioner on duty takes charge of these 
matters, calling for any information he requires, suth as 
reports by medical officers, case book entries, post-mortem 
notes, statements of witnesses, coroners’ depositions, 
himself drafting any letters which require technical 
knowledge. ‘The number of deaths of which notice was 
received in 1902 was 9,235, or an average of 30 per diem. 


25324. (Mr. Byrne.) As regards the examination of 
reception orders and the documents accompanying 
them, they are examined, I suppose, by the permanent 
clerks in your office ?—In the first place. 


25325. The bulk of them will be passed and will never 
go higher ?—No; they are all laid before the Com- 
missioners, and those which are marked are laid before 
the Secretary ; ; those involving any point‘ ‘on which corre- 
spondence is necessary. 


25326. When you say “ laid before the Commissioners ”’ 
do you mean one of them or more than one of them 
examines the particulars of every lunatic in this country ? 
—I believe I am right in saying that they read through 
every single one. 

25327. Do the Commissioners think there is any 
necessity for that—that is not.a statutory requirement ?— 
IT do not know. The whole of these documents are most 
important—what justifies the detention, which ~ is a 
medical question. 


Questions 25328 to 25370. 
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25328. But thatis not done even in the case of prisoners ? 


25350. If you check one of these things the Commissioner A, H. Trevor, 
—You must not compare lunatics with prisoners. 


will not see it ?—Probably not. Esq. 


25329. As regards the liberty of the subject prisoners 25351. So that the amount of work the Commissioner 15 Noy, 1906. 


are very much more important ?—It is a matter of 
opinion. 

25330. There is no doubt about it. A prisoner may 
be kept in penal servitude for life. A lunatic, at any 
rate, has to be discharged as soon as he recovers suffi- 
ciently. A prisoner once committed for life is not dis- 
charged. ‘The document committing a prisoner possibly 
for life wants as much care, or more, than a document 
committing a lunatic. I presume you do not think 
the Home Secretary looks at each warrant ?—Possibly 
not. 

25331. (Dr. Needham.) Is it the fact, or is it not the 
fact, that the question about which the Commissioners 
principally concern themselves is not the conformity of 
the document to legal requirements only, but especially 
the sufficiency of the facts indicating insanity ?—Certainly. 


25332. As to which clerks would not be competent to 
judge ?—They might very easily not be; the facts 
on the certificate might be a thing on which the clerk’s 
opinion would not be of any use whatever. 

25333. Is it the case that, if the facts are not con- 
sidered sufficient to justify the detention of the person, 
attention is drawn to that ?—Yes. 

25334. (Mr. Byrne.) So we may take it that the Com- 
missioners deem it their duty to personally read these 
100 or 200 documents every day ?—I would not like 
to say that ‘they are as many as that, but they do read 
them. 

25335. I suppose the ordinary ones received every 
day are disposed of in a short time ?—Yes. 


25336. Are they dealt with day by day practically ?— 
‘Yes. 
25337. By the Commissioner on duty ?—Yes. 


25338. So the Commissioner on duty has to read at least 
100 reception orders and certificates ?—Yes. 


25339. Are they prepared for him in any way? Does 
he actually read each one or does he merely read one to 
which attention is called ?—They are all placed on the desk 
before him and he not.only reads them but initials them. 


25340. Are any on which questions arise separated from 
those on which no questions arise ?— Yes, excepting matters 
which are purely medical, and they would be submitted 
probably to a medical Commissioner direct. 


25341. A certificate with its accompanying documents 
is a very long thing now-a-days; it would cover many 
lines of writing ?—A certain number of lines, not a very 
long thing. 


25342. It would take a very quick and competent man — 


two hours to read over 100 of these things, applying his 


mind to them ?—I did not say 100 reception orders ; con- 


tinuation reports are much shorter. 


25343. Still, they have to contain the reasons ?—I think 
it is doubtful ; there are a very great number of them. It 
is very doubtful how far the whole legislature instituted 
under Section 38 is really valuable. c 


25344, As being unnecessary, do you mean, or as-being 
ineffectual-2—As being unnecessary. 


25345. Every patient,when he is received into an asylum, 
is received with his papers; they are examined in the 
asylum ?—Yes. 

25346. This is then a duplicate examination of the 
warrant for detention ?—Of the copies. 


25347. In pursuance of what Mr. Dickinson was asking 
this morning, do you think it is necessary ?—I think it is 
very desirable that it should all be checked by a central 
office. 

25348. Could you let us know how many cases are sent 
back for correction on an average ?—I could tell you that 
as far as I personally am concerned. In a day there are 
something between ten and fifteen; the clerks have to 
mark everything that is deficient. I rule out a lot of them. 
My principle in the matter, on which I try to work, is that 
I never send:them back unless the omission is something 
which effects the validity of the reception document. 


25349. And knowing that behind you there will be the 


Commissioner who will read the facts observed ?—He will _ 


not read what I have done. 


does on these documents is rather less than I thought it 
was ?—I do not know; there are a good number of them. 


25352. You look at some of them and the Commissioner 
does the others ?—Yes. 


25353. (Dr. Needham.) What is the number of docu- 
ments to which Mr. Byrne refers?—I do not know whether 
Mr. Byrne refers to reception orders. 


25354. Mr. Byrne, I think, is understanding that you refer 
to the whole of the documents which are examined by 
the Commissioner, not only the reception documents ?—I 
understood Mr. Byrne as referring .also to continuation 
reports. 


25355. (Mr. Byrne.) Most of my questions have done so, 


25356. (Dr. Needham.) The continuation reports and 
certificates come to many more than one hundred a day ? 
—Yes, I should think they did. 


25357. And death statements ?—Yes. 


25358. (Mr. Byrne.) I presume notifications of deaths 
are not sent to the Commissioners ?—Yes. 


25359. With what object ?—So that all the circum- 
stances may be considered ; it is by the Act of Parliament. 


25360. An ordinary death ?—Why should the Act of 
Parliament say that it is to be sent into the office to 
be pigeon-holed if it is not to be looked at by the Com- 
missioner ? 

25361. There are many degrees between pigeon-holeing 
and being seen by the head of a department. I am 
one of the steps or degrees between a pigeon-hole and 
the Home Secretary. We receive many important 


- documents at the Home Office, and very few of them 


to the Home Secretary ?—You are perhaps engaged 
in much more important duties. 


25362. Not at all; yours is as important. Why should 
these things go to the Commissioners? Not one out of 
ten discloses suspicious circumstances ? 


25363. (Dr. Needham.) Is it a fact that of the deaths 
which are examined a considerable number of the notices 
are sent back and inquiries are made in reference to them 
from asylums because either the cause of death is not 
satisfactory or the facts relating to it are not stated 
sufficiently explicitly ?—That is so; also they very often 
disclose a condition of epidemic disease as to which 
inquiry has to be made. 


25364. (Mr. Byrne.) But all those an official could co ¢ 
—A medical official might. 

25365. In our offices, both in the Reformatory Office 
and the Prison Department, a very subordinate clerk 
can do that sort of thing. I am merely asking for in- 


formation. This. discloses.a very. much heavier amount 


of work imposed on the Commissioners, and even on 
you, than we thought ?—You may take it that mine does 
not take more than half an hour a day—the documents 
before me. 


25366. Even to read 100 reception orders would take 
at least two minutes each ?—I do not look at anything 
like 100. 


25367. There are several hours on reception orders 
alone ?—There are nothing like 100 put before me; 
they go to the Commissioners. 


25368. Just one question, summing up; so far ag 
you have seen the work of the office, do you think that 
everything that is done in that way should properly 
be so done; you wou'd not recommend improvements 
in procedure ?—I am trying to recommend improvements 
every day of my life. Nothing is ever as good as it 
could be. 

25369. The secretary to the Commission is a high 
statutory officer and he has very great experience in all 
these things. The decision of the Board or of individual 
Commissioners on cases coming before them are known 
to him day by day: surely he would be competent to 
do a great deal of this work if he had time ?—That is a 
question on which I, being secretary, would not care to 
express an opinion ; I may have one. 


25370. But.we value your opinion ?—Well, I think 


I could do it. 
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25371. We are quite sure you could ?—I mean I 
could easily do it, reserving any point which I did not 
know for the Commissioners. 

» 25372. (Dr. Dunlop.) The rules issued by the Lunacy 
Commissioners are statutory, are they not ?—Yes. 


25373. Do they apply inside workhouses as well as 
asylums and hospitals ?—Where workhouses are men- 
tioned. 

25374. Only where workhouses are mentioned and 
not as a general system ?—I think a workhouse would 
have to be specifically mentioned. 

25375. And all the requirements that are named in 
these rules are carried out ?—They do not really apply 
to workhouses so much as they do to other institutions. 


25376. Are there other rules for workhouses ?—Except 
as regards mechanical restraint I think those are the only 
rules the Commissioners have in workhouses. 

25377. The one against mechanical restraint is not 
included in these statutory rules ?—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


25378. Is it issued separately ?—Yes. 


25379. Could we get a copy of these regulations for 
workhouses ?—There are no regulations for workhouses ; 
the workhouses are under the Local Government Board. 
I am informed what happened was this: the Lunacy 
Commissioners made this regulation as to mechanical 
restraint, and a copy of the regulation was sent to the 
Local Government Board, who distributed it to the 
workhouses. 


25380. Independently of that regulation for mechanical} 
restraint, there is no rule issued by the Lunacy Commission 
which applies to the management or treatment of a lunatic 
in the workhouse ?—So far as I am aware, none. 

25381. You would know it ?—I think I should. 

25382. (Chairman.) What is the total cost of the 
Lunacy Commission ?—This is an account of the sum 
expended last year ; it is an exact copy of the Appropria- 
tion Account for 1904-1905. (Table was handed in and 
is as follows.) 


Lunacy Commission, ENGLAND. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SUM EXPENDED, COMPARED WITH THE SUM GRANTED. YEAR ENDED 31st Marcu, 1905. 























Expenditure compared with Grant. 
Service. h Grant. Expenditure. 
Less than Granted. | More than Granted. 
Lea: Sysesa as 8: soldi & s. d. 
A.—Salaries and wages - - | 14,635 0 0 14,340 “Jo? 294 12 11 — 
B.—Travelling - - - -| 41,650 0 O 1,398 19 “7 251 0 5 om 
C.—Incidental expenses -— - 86 0 0 487375 37 12° @ —_ 
Gross total - - -| 16371 0 0 | 15,787 14 4 583 5 8 _ 
a 
Surplus of gross estimate over 
expenditure. 
£583\..5, 8 
Deduct— Estimated. Realised. Deficiency of approphaheas in aid 
realised. 
D.—Appropriations in aid (cash 
paid for licences) - - L312 1.076 1,035 5 O £76 15 O 
Net surplus to be surrendered. 
Net total - - - | 15,259 0 O 14,752 9 4 £506 10 8 








25383. (Dr. Needham.) There is nothing in the Lunacy 
Act, is there, to prevent an application being made to the 
Commissioners for the applicant to establish an institution 
for the care and treatment of idiots ?—No. 


25384. If so applied to, the Commissioners would, 
Isuppose, consider all the facts of the case, and the accom- 
modation which is intended to be provided, and would 
register or not register as they think proper ?—I suppose 
so. 


25385. There is no reason why a new idiot asylum 
should not be established at any moment on proper 


application ?—It is a question, of course, how far it is 
desirable, the idea having prevailed for so long that fresh 
licensed houses were not desirable. 


25386. I am talking about institutions foridiots, I am 
not talking about licensed houses. There is nothing, is 
there, to prevent an application being made to the Com- 
missioners to register a certain place as an institution for 
idiots and that registration being effected and an idiot 
institution started ?—Nothing. 


25387. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add ?—I think not. 


*The Right Hon. Sir Joun Dortnaton, called ; and Examined. 


25388. (Chairman.) You were a Member of Parliament 
for a considerable number of years and I think took 
considerable part in the consideration of certain Lunacy 
Bills, which have become Acts, which have been from time 
to time before Parliament ?—That is so. 


25389. Would you be so kind as to tell us how long you 
have been a Commissioner in Lunacy ?7—In 1892 the 
Lord Chancellor asked me to bécome an Honorary Com- 
missioner and I assented. 


25390. You have seen, of course, the statements which 


the Commissioners in general have given us of their 
-evidence ?—Yes. 


25391. You agree with them ?—Generally, yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE Lunacy COMMISSION. 


The Commissioners think that any fundamental change 
in the constitution of their body is not desirable, but that 











* The evidence of Sir John Dorington was given before that of Mr. Trevor, but for the purposes of the Commission it 
was foand more convenient to print it after Mr. Trevor's evidence. 
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its efficiency would be best promoted by preserving its some of which are now of enormous size. The advantage | [he Right 


essential features and introducing certain modifications 
necessary to enable it to perform its vastly increased 
duties present and prospective. They would accordingly 
most strongly deprecate the substitution for the Commission 
as it now exists, of a small board confining itself to offica 
duties and relying on the reports of subordinate inspectors 
for its information as to the institutions and patients under 
its jurisdiction. They concur entirely with the views 
expressed on this point by Lord Shaftesbury in his evidence 
before the Select Committee on Lunacy Law in 1877, 


of the power to visit singly would be found especially Hon. 


in the case of the smaller institutions, and in emergencies, 
as when one of the visiting Commissioners is taken ill 
or is called away suddenly. 

The above recommendations may be summed up as 
follows :— 

1. Two additional Commissioners to be appointed 
who may both be medical practitioners. No other 
change to be made in the Board. 

2. Assistant Commissioners (medical) to be 


i out 22d think that it would be a fatal mistake for the Board to ; : ‘ F 
‘i be deprived of the advantage which it now possesses by ae eats se Ay ae gee phat a 
tary’s its members acquiring by frequent visitation first-hand ne C ee nal dy pena pored 
nce, knowledge with regard to the matters which come before it, On ee Oe Torr, 


The Visiting Commissioners, too, can speak with more 
weight at their visits as actual members of the Board, not 
mere subordinates. 

At the same time it is recognised that any large increase 
in the number of Commissioners would be injurious to 
their efficiency for the reason given by Lord Shaftesbury, 
that there would be danger of the Board’s time being often 
wasted in fruitless discussion. What is required is a 
board numerous enough to allow of its members visiting 
with sufficient frequency to keep up their personal know- 
ledge of the matters with which they have to deal as a 
board, yet leaving always available three at least to form 
a quorum at the weekly meetings. It should be borne in 
mind that for some time past it has not been found 
possible to fill up the vacancies among the honorary 
Commissioners, of whom there should be five, but are at 
present only two, who are unable to attend the meetings 
with regularity. It is therefore only the paid Com- 
missioners upon whom reliance can be placed for carrying 
on those office duties which can only be discharged by the 
Commissioners personally. 

The Board think that six Commissioners are not suffi- 
cient for the purposes aforesaid, and would suggest that 
the number should be increased to eight, but that this 
should be regarded as the maximum, and that any further 
addition to their visiting strength which may be necessary 
should be provided by means of assistant Commissioners. 
They believe that eight Commissioners would be able to 
cope with the existing work of the Commission if the 
obligation now imposed on them to visit in pairs were 
relaxed as hereinafter proposed. 

If, however, additional duties are to be imposed on them 
in relation to incipient insanity, mental defectives, and 
boarded-out patients, a further strengthening of the 
Commission will be necessary. The Commissioners have 
no information as to the amount of additional work which 
would be thrown upon them in connection with these 
matters, but it would no doubt be very considerable, not 
only in respect of visitation, but also, especially at first, in 
the passing of plans, framing of regulations, and other 
office work. They would suggest, therefore, that in this 
event assistant Commissioners, not members of the Board, 
should be appointed to relieve the Commissioners of a 
portion of the visitation duty. 

The paid members of the Board at present consist of 
medical and legal Commissioners in equal proportions. 
The Board are convinced of the value of the services 
performed by the legal Commissioners and would much 
regret their abolition or a diminution of their numBer. 
They would not, however, press for an increase in their 
number, but would be content that the two additional 
Commissioners for whom they ask, and the assistant 
Commissioners, should be exclusively of the medical 
profession. 

The Commissioners think that such assistant Com- 
missioners should not have appropriated to them any 
particular branch of visitation, ¢.g., workhouses, single 
patients, or boarded-out patients, nor be confined to 
particular districts ; but that they should be subject to 
the control of the Board, and discharge such duties in 
regard to visitation as the Board may from time to time 
assign to them. 

The visit of an assistant Commissioner should be for 
legal purposes equivalent to the visit of a Commissioner. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that it would be 
desirable. that they (the Commissioners) should have 
power to visit singly in all cases where now they are re- 
quired to pay double visits, but they are not yet con- 
vinced that it would be wise to discontinue the double 
visitation of at least the county and borough asylums, 
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3. In all cases where visits are now required to 
be paid by two or more Commissioners, a visit by 
one or more to be sufficient. 

4, Assistant Commissioners to be able to visit in 
the place of Commissioners as and when directed 
to do so by the Board, to be attached to the London 
office, not to any local district. 

Finally, in order to promote efficiency and economy 
in the building of asylums, the Commissioners regard it 
as essential that an addition should be made to their 
ordinary staff by the appointment of a salaried architect, 
who should devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office. 


25392. (Mr. Byrne.) The Lunacy Commissioners are 
partly an independent body having a final authority in 
certain portions of their duties ?—Yes. 


25393. And in some respects they are subject to the 
direction of the Lord Chancellor ?—I should say wholly. 


25394. Or the Secretary of State, or sometimes either of 
them ?—Yes. 


25395. Do you think the existing laws are satisfactory 
in that respect ?—I think, so far as the Commissioners are 
concerned, the laws are satisfactory, except that the 
personnel of the Commission is not adequate for the 
increased duties they have now to perform. 


25396. But as regards the extent of their jurisdiction 
they are content at present with the state of affairs ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

25397. They do not wish to have their independent 
authority extended or diminished ?—I would not speak 
on behalf of the Commission to that extent, but I should 
say myselt that their powers are sufficient. 


25398. Does any practical difficulty, delay, or trouble 
arise from the fact that in some respects their authority 
is not final ?—No, I think not. 


25399. You personally would prefer to leave things as 
they are ?—So far as our jurisdiction is concerned. 


25400. Do any inconveniences arise from the somewhat 
old-fashioned regulations with regard to meetings of the 
Commissioners sitting as a board for certain business ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

25401. Would you like to see that swept away ?-—I do 
not want to sweep them away. They are to appoint a chair- 
man, who is not to be one of the paid Commissioners, and 
if he is not present those Commissioners who are present 
at the meeting elect a chairman for the day who may be 
one of the paid Commissioners. I think they shou)d have 
a permanent chairman. It is not adequately provided 
for by the existing arrangements of honorary Com- 
missioners. 

25402. That would bring them more into analogy with 
other existing departments, say the Prison Commission 
and every other Commission ?—Yes. 


25403. You would like to see that ?—Yes. 


25404. That would add to your efficiency ?—That 
would add to our efficiency—a permanent chairman upon 
the Board. 

25405. I notice that the Commissioners, or five of them, 
have at certain quarterly meetings to grant licences to 
private asylums—private houses. Surely that is quite 
unnecessary, is it not? They are merely renewing an 
existing licence ?—Those renewals when they come up 
sometimes require discussion and sometimes, although 
most of them are formal, the attendanze of the licensees 
is required for explanations. I think it is desirable that 
the Board should have a full quo:um on those occasions. 
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25406. They sit in a judicial capacity ?—Yes. 


25407. Like the Committee of the London County 
Council granting dancing licences, they have the persons 
concerned before them ?—Yes. 


25408. How often ?—I have had experience on several 
occasions, and I have been sitting as chairman when we 
have had the persons before us. 


25409. Once a year would it happen ?—Oftener than 
that. 


25410. Could it not be done in writing? At present to 
have five Commissioners in Lunacy for business like that, 
which is usually trivial, must take them away from more 
important work, must it not ?—Yes, no doubt it does, 
but you have to consider that this question of licensing 
affects very important interests. 


25411. Yes, but in other departments licensing is done 
by one person with a stroke of his pen, having full informa- 
tion before him in writing. The Home Secretary licenses 
inebriate institutions; they are done by an inspector 
or other officer reporting on the institution, its working 
during the year, the character of the proprietor, the care- 
takers, inmates, and so on. They are just licensed by a 
stroke of the pen. Could not the Lunacy Commissioners 
do that ?—They could, but I do not think it is desirable. 


25412. It should be a formal body sitting for the pur- 
pose ?—It should be a formal body sitting for the purpose. 


25413. Is there any other business for which the Commis- 
sioners have to meetas a board which you think might be 
simplified ?—There has to be a quorum of three on all 
occasions ; it is hardly a board unless there are three per- 
sons. 


25414. If there were a chairman, would you like to 
retain a quorum of three ?—No, I think if there were a 
permanent chairman you might say that two sitting 
together would be sufficient. 


25415. The chairman and 
and another. 

25416. So the mere fact of making a permanent chair- 
man would in many important respects increase the effi- 
ciency of the Commission by giving them greater freedom ? 
—It would preserve a continuity of practice. The Board 
now consists sometimes of certain men and sometimes of 
other men, but if there were a permanent chairman then 
there would be a continuity of principle in the Board. 


another ?—The chairman 


25417. Surely there is that continuity now, is there not ? 
—Yes, but not to the extent which is desirable, I think. 


25418. How does that shew itself practically ? Could 
you give us any instances ?—Every now and then our 
attention has been drawn to a conclusion at which a board is 
proposing to arrive which isin contradiction to conclusions 
arrived at on some other occasion, If they had hada 
permanent chairman the probability is that that would 
not have arisen. 


25419. That happens in other Government Depart- 
ments. It is the duty of the clerks to remind the Head 
of previous decisions, so continuity is now secured, by a very 
simple process. Would not that be possible in regard to the 
Lunacy Commissioners’ work ?—It should be; but I go 
back to what I said before, I think it is desirable that 
there should be a permanent chairman to ensure continuity 
of practice. 


25420. Are the Commissioners, roughly speaking, 
practically unanimous in their views and their ideas of 
the method which should be adopted in respect of almost 
the whole of their work ?—Generally. 


25421. Are there any currents of opinion which make 
in different directions ?—It is rather in small details 
with regard to what-is best to be done in asylums. An 
order has been given which is to be followed out in all 
institutions. Then a change of ideas comes before the 
Board and somebody sees that there is a difficulty in 
the previous order and they want to amend it or to 
alter it. Then attention is drawn to the fact that we 
have given an order precisely the contrary to what we 
wish to order now. But those are only small matters ; 
on general matters of principle I do not think there is 
any disagreement at all. 

25422. Is the examination of peers and certificates 
and criticisms with a view of having them amended 
if necessary a matter for the Board or a matter for the 
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Commissioners at the office ?—For the Commissioners 
at the office. 


25423. Such a thing would rarely come before the 
Board ?—I do not think I have known of a case with 
regard to a certificate being in order or not so coming 
before the Board although they are carefully examined 
when they come in, and I have had no difficulty in getting 
any certificate I wanted to see in a few minutes and 
finding that in order. I wanted something last week 
and I got the particulars directly. 


25424, As regards the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners with respect to institutions, do you think the 
Commissioners have adequate authority over asylum 
authorities, say ?—I think they have sufficient authority. 
I think the administration by the Visitors of the asylums 
in general is very satisfactory and I would not check 
their sense of responsibility by giving greater powers 
to the Commissioners. At the present time the powers 
are largely advisory and they are received very kindly 
indeed. I do not think I should like to make them 
masters. If you made them masters of the situation 
the authority of the Visitors would disappear and they 
would cease to pay the attention which they now do 
to their institutions and become slack. I should leave 
them with the whole responsibility subject to the present 
powers of the Commissioners to advise them and to 
advise them pretty strongly if they like. 


25425. A Visitor cannot help noticing that the powers 
of the Commissioners extend to some things and do not 
extend to others of almost a similarnature. The Commis- 
sioners have powers to advise on the plans of altera- 
tions of an asylum and drainage and so on and yet they 
have no powers to deal with dietaries or with the number 
of the staff. The staff is entirely beyond their juris- 
diction, is it not ?—I think it is. They constantly make 
this observation: ‘‘ We notice that the staff in this in- 
stitution is very permanent and few changes have taken 
place; we regard that as satisfactory;” or the other 
way: ‘* We regard the changes of staff as being much too 
frequent and we think in certain wards the attendance 
is inadequate.” That is the sort of statement given 
to the Committee of Visitors and the Committee of 
visitors generally consider them and take notice of them. 
It strengthens the hands of the Visitors as regards medical 
superintendents ; sometimes the medical superintendents 
may be in fault and sometimes the Visitors may be in 
fault, but the responsibility lies within the walls of that 
institution, and if the Commissioners took the whole 
responsibility I think it would not be so satisfactory. 


25426. As a matter of fact they can get their wishes 
observed by throwing their weight on the side they think 
is right ?—Yes. 

25427. You would not care to see that changed ?— 
No. 


25428. Would you apply that to the dietary as well 
as the staff ?—Yes, I would apply it to the dietary too. 


25429. As regards the county asylums there is no 
point on which you would like to see the powers of the 
Commissioners strengthened ?—No. 


25430. Would you like them strengthened in the 
matter of provision of asylum accommodation ?—Surely 
that clause is sufficient. 


25431. The clause under which they can report to 
the Secretary of State that accommodation is not pro- 
vided and the Secretary of State can take steps ?— 
Yes. 


25432. That clause has been of very little use, has 
it not ?—Because the authorities have generally kept 
up to the requirements. 


25433. After a long delay which has amounted to a 
serious evil ?—No, I should not say a serious evil, because 
at a somewhat greater expense the asylum authorities 
can always provide accommodation for their lunatics 
elsewhere. 


25434. That is a particular evil to the ratepayers of 
that particular county, is it not? Londoners are not 
particularly happy at having to pay anything from 
15s. to 25s. a week for a large number of their lunatics 
who are boarded in other counties ?—There is another 
view possible with regard to that, in that the delay 
has taken place owing to regard for the ratepayers and 
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to the alarming increase of the necessary provision for the 
lunatics with which they cannot keep pace. 


25435. Even though the motive is excellent the evil 
may exist ?—Yes; but I do not think you will cure it 
by a more summary method. 


25436. Do you think the advisory powers of the Com- 
missioners are sufficient in the matter of securing pro- 
vision of asylums for different types of drunkards and 
for classification of the general asylums—are they en- 
tirely sufficient ?—No, they are not sufficient. For 
instance, only last year we and certain other counties, 
with the full assent of the Commissioners, arranged to 
provide tentatively an asylum for children, and that 
broke down on a legal point, that we could not raise the 
money in accordance with the provisions of the Acts. 
I forget exactly the precise legal difficulty. A great deal 
of trouble had been taken, but the scheme broke down 
at the last moment simply on account of the legal difficulty 
that we could not contribute. I think one county might 
have set up the asylum and we might all have contributed, 
but that was not the intention; the intention was that 
all the Committees of Visitors of the several asylums 
should be joint owners of the building and should jointly 
raise the loan. That we had no power to do. 

25437. That is lack of power in the local authority 
rather than in the Commissioners ?—That is lack of 
power in the local authority; or you may say in the 
Lunacy Act generally. 

25438. The Lunacy Commissioners have referred to 
that matter in their report; the desirability of classi- 
fication ?—Yes. 

25439. I rather inferred that they seemed to think 
further powers should be required, or at any rate 
a more direct duty imposed on them to attend to this 
matter—to press it on the local authorities. Have I 
put your view correctly ?—No, there I think you clash 
with what I said before, that I would not increase the 
direct powers of the Commissioners over the local au- 
thorities; their powers had better be advisory than 
mandatory. 


25440. Come to the matter of fact. Are such powers 
as they have exercised to their own satisfaction in 
that matter? Are the Lunacy Commissioners content 
with the present state of things, with the extent to 
which, having regard to both efficiency and economy, 
asylums are distinguished from each other and the patients 
are classified 7—As an honorary Commissioner I think 
I would rather not express an opinion upon that point. 

25441. It is a matter of importance ?—It is a matter of 
importance, certainly. 

25442, With regard to the other classes of institutions 
for lunatics, the hospitals and licensed houses, do the 
Commissioners find any lack in their power ?—I think I 
would give them more power over the hospitals. 


25443. In what respect are they deficient 7—In the 
power of direction, I think. 

25444, Are there unsuitable places in existence ?—No, 
T think not. 

25445. The regulations, for instance, cannot be altered 
by the Lunacy Commissioners for the hospitals ?—Not 
adequately, I think. 

25446. You would like the clause carried which has been 
inserted in the Lunacy Bill recently introduced ?—Yes. 

25447. As regards their authority over these places, 
when once erected, in the matters of dietary, staff, treat- 
ment, and so on, do you think their powers are sufficient ? 
—That comes under the Board’s regulation. I think 
their powers with regard to hospitals want strengthening. 

25448. Not to any extent in other matters ?—No. 


25449. (Mr. Greene.) How many Commissioners are 
there ?—Six paid and nominally five honorary Com- 
missioners, of whom only two exist now. 


25450. How long has there been a vacancy of three 
unpaid Commissioners ?—Sir Charles Bagot died the 
other day. We were three up to then. He was one of 
the paid Commissioners. On his resigning he was made 
honorary Commissioner, and that made three. I do not 
think there have ever been five in my time. 


25451. Are you aware that there were not five, even in 
1887, when the Commission was appointed ?—No, I did 
not know that. 
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25452. When you went there in 1892 “how many did 
you find ?—I think there were three then; I would not 
state positively. 

25453. Do they attend ?—No, I should be inclined to 
say that they do not attend except where they have been 
paid Commissioners before; then their attendance has 
been very regular. 

25454. That is the case of Sir Charles Bagot ?—Yes. 


25455. But he is the only one, is he not ?7—No, there 
were others before. 


25456. Then there is yourself ; are you the chairman ?— 


No. 
25457. Does the chairman attend at all ?—Occasionally. 


25458. Once a year, or once in six months ?—It may 
be once a year perhaps. 


25459. The law provides for there being five unpaid 
Commissioners ?—Yes. 

25460. Does it occur to you that if they can find people 
to fill the office of five unpaid Commissioners the staff 
would be sufficiently strengthened without any addition 
of paid Commissioners 7—No, I think not, unless the 
unpaid Commissioners were to take absolutely the duty 
of the paid Commissioners of travelling the country like 
judges of Assize. 

25461. Lord Shaftesbury, even as chairman, used to 
visit ?—Yes, he created the Lunacy Commission prac- 
tically ; and taught them how to do the work. 


25462. You do not think you could get unpaid Com- 
missioners to do the work ?—No. 


25463. Could you get them to attend boards in Lon- 
don ?—No, not generally. Take my own case. I believe 
I have been to a certain extent a little bit useful, par- 
ticularly when they want to make a quorum. What with 
one’s duties as Member of Parliament and one’s duties in 
the county, as county chairman, one’s time is pretty 
fully occupied. Wednesday is very frequently occupied 
and I cannot attend. All this last summer I have been 
on a Royal Commission which met every Wednesday. 
It was impossible for me to be there and at the Com- 
mission at the same time. 


25464. Is it not rather a case against the existence of 
unpaid Commissioners ?—I agree with you entirely. 

25465. You would suggest their abolition ?—Yes, or 
disappearance. 

25466. You said something about a permanent chair- 
man. There is a provision in the Statute, is there not, 
for the election of a permanent chairman ?—Yes, from 
the honorary Commissioners. 

25467. Do you mean a paid chairman or a permanent 
chairman, because the permanent chairman is provided 
for by the Act ?—Yes, and he exists. 

25468. The chairman you describe as permanent is to 
receive a salary ?—Yes. 


25469. He would be not only permanent, but a per- 
manent paid chairman ?—Yes, there should be a paid 
chairman of the board. 


25470. That would be making seven paid Commis- 
sioners ?—I ventured to make the suggestion that the 
Masters in Lunacy with their Visitors, and the Commis- 
sioners, should all be amalgamated into one board and 
that one of the Masters in Lunacy should be the chairman 
of this board. You would then get your paid chairman at 
no increase of expense. You would have the two depart- 
ments brought in connection with one another, and I think 
myself that the distinction between them is a very incon- 
venient one for administration ; you get constant cross- 
ing between the two. One body is supposed to look 
after property and the other after the mental condition. 


25471. I think there are two Masters and three Visitors 
in Chancery ?—Yes. 


25472. That would add five more to this existing body, 
which would consist then of six paid Commissioners, and 
you would get rid of the chairman you were sug- 
gesting just now ?—You would get more than that. 
Supposing the visitors took up the same duties that the 
Commissioners in Lunacy perform now, that would be 
six and three. One of these is a legal gentleman. There 
is rather a tendency in the public mind to prefer the 
medical man, on which I should like to say something 
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presently. To begin with, you might amalgamate those 
three with the Commissioners, and you might drop the 
legal member when there was a vacancy, and then you 
would have eight Commissioners capable of visiting. 
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of visiting would be able to do the existing work of 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and also that of the 
Chancery Visitors. For instance, there are 685 Chancery 
patients we visit now, of whom 300 are visited also by 
the Commissioners in Lunacy in their ordinary progress 
round the country. That only leaves 385 visits to be 
specially paid by the three Visitors in Lunacy. 


25473. You have not dealt with the Masters in Lunacy 
in that suggestion ?—One of the Masters in Lunacy should, 
I think, be the chairman of the Board. I am inclined 
to think the Masters in Lunacy, from what I have been 
told, have on the whole sufficient to do—they are fairly 
occupied. I do not think myself that the Visitors are ; 
they have only 685 patients altogether to see. 


25474. What would you do with the two Masters. One 
should be the Chairman of the amalgamated Foard ?— 
The legal duties which are now performed by the Masters 
in Lunacy would still be performed by them plus the duty 
of one of them being the Chairman of the Board. One 
might be chairman, the other deputy. 


25475. Perhaps you are aware that this very proposal 
was submitted to and considered by a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Lord Chancellor in 1882 in which he sub- 
mitted to very eminent men the desirability of maintaining 
the present system of visiting Chancery patients or to 
transfer the duty now performed by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors to the Lunacy Commissioners and the desirability 
of making an alteration in the practice and procedure of 
the Masters and Registrars in Lunacy so as to secure effi- 
ciency and economy. ‘They reported rather against your 
suggestion ?—I disagree. I was quite aware of that. We 
have to consider that the present six Commissioners are 
wholly incapable of properly performing their duty ; they 
are overburdened and they cannot get over the ground. 
Therefore, there must be some addition to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy and I am suggesting an economical way 
of doing it. 

25476. I wished to draw attention to the fact that the 
same suggestion has been considered and discouraged once. 
I was rather wondering whether you had also considered 
the possibility of transferring the Commission—letting 
them be swallowed up by the Chancery side. You want to 
swallow up the Chancery side by the Lunacy Commission. 
Now I want to see wkether the Chancery side could 
swallow up the Commission ?—I do not object to that; 
the direction in which the amalgamation took place would 
be quite a matter of indifference. 


25477. With reference to the Commissioners, the 
appointment of the Commissioners rests entirely with the 
Lord Chancellor ?—Yes. 


25478. Is there any age limit for retirement or any 
period of service which involves vacation of office ?—I do 
not know that there is. 


25479. So that the offices may be continued long after 
the Commissioners have passed their prime ?—Physically 
considered the difficulties of carrying out the Commis- 
sioners’ work are so great that when a man gets past it he 
is bound to go; two Commissioners have to travel to- 
gether, the legal and the medical, and if either of them 
fails the other is hung up and cannot go further ; therefore 
the moral pressure in the Commission is such that if you 
are not fit to go on you must resign. I think he would go. 


25480. Travelling about takes a considerable part of 
their time ?—An immense part of their time. 


25481. You say they are obliged to travel together, and 
they are hung up if one is ill. Is that entirelyso? Is not 
there power on the part of the Lord Chancellor to appoint 
a substitute in the case of illness of anyone ?—Yes, I 
think there is such power, but it is extremely difficult to 
exercise it. It can be exercised if there is long continued 
illness, but supposing a gentleman falls ill on his circuit, 
the other gentleman can do nothing. 


25482. The Secretary of the Gommission may always 
be appointed a Commissioner, he is qualified to act is not 
he; he may be made into a Commissioner ?—I suppose he 
may be made into a Commissioner, but what becomes of 
the business of the office ? 
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25483. Could not he be appointed temporarily by the 
Lord Chancellor to fill up a temporary vacancy ?—Il 
think he could be legally, but I do not think you realise 
the amount of work that has to be done in the office. 


25484. Will you tell me where you find that the two 
must invariably go together? The words of the statute are 
that two or more Commissioners, of whom one shall be a 
medical practitioner and one a barrister, shall once at 
least each year visit each asylum. When they require the 
visitation to be together as in the case of justices the 
words are different; the words are “ at least two members 
of the Visiting Committee shall together once in each year 
visit.”” Is there a word in any section which requires the 
act to be conjoint ?—I have always understood so, and I 
think that is the view of the Commissioners. 


25485. It has been the practice, I quite admit ?—Yes. 
‘““Two or more Commissioners, of whom one shall be 
a medical practitioner and one a barrister, shall once at 
least in each year visit every asylum.” 


25486. When they are to act together, Section 188 
says: “‘ At least two members of the Visiting Committee 
shall together once at least in every two months inspect” 
so the statute pointedly says when they are to act to- 
gether; it does not assert they must act together in 
section 187 ?—All I can say is that that has not been the 
view of the Commissioners. They would not consider 
they were exercising their statutory duty if they were 
to act alone. If you look at the last subsection of that 
section you will see that when the Commissioners are not 
paying the statutory visit one can exercise the same 
powers. 


25487. ‘‘ Any one or more of the Commissioners may 
at any time visit any asylum with the like powers as are 
by this section given to one or more Commissioners.” 
Does not that mean that one may do it just the same ?— 
No, by the statute they are directed to visit once at 
least in each year. 


25488. This is limited in subsection 2 to visiting an 
asylum ?—Quite so, but every year two Commissioners. 
must visit the asylum to exercise certain statutory duties, 
but they may pay another visit at any time they please, 
only one of them going. 


25489. That is your interpretation of it ?—Yes. 


25490. Is there any section of the Act to which you 
can refer me which deals further with the visitation 
made by the Commissioners except to asylums; they 
visit licensed houses do they not ? 


25491. (Dr. Needham.) Section 190. 


25492. (Mr. Greene.) That says: ‘“‘ Every hospital 
and licensed house may at any time by day or night 
be visited by any one or more of the Commissioners.” 
That does not require two to go ?—That is at any time, 
but in sub-section 4 it says: “‘ Every hospital shall be 
visited once a year by not less than two Commissioners,” 
that is the statutory visit; they may visit at any time 
with one Commissioner ; the statutory visit is to be by 
two Commissioners. 


25493. “‘ Twice by one or more of the Commissioners ; ” 
it is based on the interpretation of the section ?—Yes. 


' 95494. I see in the statement which has _ been 
given from your Commission that you suggest that in all 
cases where visits are now required to be paid by two or 
more of the Commissioners a visit by one or more shall 
be sufficient ?—Yes. 

25495. Would not that alone a’most double the oppor- 
tunities of each Commissioner, without having to add 
to the number ?—It would be a great relief, no doubt, 
but in visiting very large asylums it would hardly shorten 
the time required because one Commissioner will take 
twice as long to do the work as two Commissioners. 


25496. The recommendation you have made is that in 
all cases where visits are now required to be paid by two 
or more Commissioners a visit by one or more shall be 
sufficient ?—That is a very good recommendation and 
it would ease the work very much indeed, but with regard 
to large asylums, the county asylums, it would not 
diminish the time occupied; that is to say, one Commis- 
sioner would take twice as long to do the work as the 
two Commissioners now. With regard to small asylums 
it would materially lessen the work. 
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25497. There is no reason why the Commissioners 
_ should not by regulation of their own allow two to visit 
larger asylums and one in the case of the smaller ?—Yes, 
but this is an argument as to what would be sufficient 
in the opinion of the Commissioners. If you look 
at the amount of work which has now to be done as com- 
pared with what used to be done when the Commission was 
first appointed you will see the enormous growth and see 
how unreasonable it is to suppose that six men can do 
efficiently what six men were formerly required to do 
efficiently. Have you had the figures ? 


25498. No, we have not at present ?—I should like 
to give you the figures. This is a paper prepared for me 
a year ago. I have brought the figures up to date. In 
1883 they had to visit about 25,000. On the Ist January 
1904, they had risen to 117,004. Since 1883 the increase 
has been from 77,000 to the last named number, while 
the county and borough asylums have gone up in number 
from sixty-two to ninety-one, and six more are in course 
of construction. Think of the enormous addition to 
the work from the county and borough asylums rising 
from sixty-two to ninety-one, each of them taking about 
two days to inspect. 


25499. If the number of the Commission was suitable 
at first, that possibly seems to be a good reason for its 
not being adequate now, or else it looks as if they had not 
then sufficient to occupy their time, although we find that 
in 1859 and 1877 they were asking for additions ?—In the 
early days they had the assistance of Lord Shaftesbury, 
who was as good as a paid Commissioner ; that they have 
lost. 

25500. With reference to visitation why should there 
be any addition to the staff of the Commissioners at all ; 
why should it not be done by inspectors or sub-Com- 
missioners ?—That is possible, but there, authority comes 
in; at the present time the Commissioners go down with 
all the authority of the Commission ; when they go down 
by their representative they have not got the same 
authority, they come in contact, not with a very inferior, 
but with a very superior and highly-paid class of officials. 


25501. Why should it not be a superior class of in- 
spectors ? We have inspectors under the Education 
Act who are supposed to be men more or less educated ?— 
I think you would hardly trust them to regulate in- 
stitutions of such a size. 


25502. No, but to report and inspect ?—Report and 
inspection would not be regarded as being so important as 
at present. This is a question purely of opinion. I think 
you would lose immensely in efficiency from being repre- 
sented by inspectors. Take the prison inspectors. The 
Prison Department manages the prisons and has inspectors 
going round ; only last week a very important case occurred 
in one of the county prisons in which I was a visitor, 
and we had one of the inspectors down to be present at 
our proceedings, but he had no authority of any kind 
at all, and our proceedings had to be reported to the 
Commissioners in London for sanction. 


25503. That is not at all the sort of official I am sug- 
gesting. I was suggesting that instead of adding to 
the number of Commissioners it would be quite possible 
for them to employ suitable persons to act as inspectors 
for them just as inspectors are appointed under the 
Education Board to visit schools all over the country ; 
the authority is the education authority, the central 
body. Why should not the Lunacy Commissioners be 
the central authority and have duly qualified inspectors 
to visit where necessary ?—In the earlier part of my 
evidence I said that their duties were advisory rather than 
mandatory. 


25504. That gives them so many more eyes, you see ?— 
Yes, it gives them so many more eyes, but I think they 
lose in authority. It is purely a matter of opinion. 
I think a moderate addition to the Commissioners would 
be better than inspectors. Some of their duties might 
be done by inspectors. 


25505. I am. not suggesting all the duties. Certainly 
some of them might be adequately discharged by people 
with smaller salaries, and who could be subordinate 
to the Commissioners ?—I would not say vou must 
not have any sub-inspectors. I should be sorry to see 
the authority of the Commissioners lessened by inter- 
vening too many persons between what they have to 
govern and the governing body. 


25506. That would be so if the Board were not allowed The Right 
to inspect, if they chose, themselves ?—I think it is fon. 
possible, but I should deprecate any great extension of ee ohn 
delegated inspection to the derogation of the inspection “079 ichlge 
by the Commissioners themselves. 15 Nov..1906. ° 
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25507. Do you see any objection on principle to the 
inspection of the persons confined in asylums and licensed 
houses by a person who has got the authority without 
being a Commissioner, a subordinate or a deputy ; would 
that be objectionable ?—In the licensed houses; no, I 
think they might do very well there. 


25508. Then as regards the asylums, would the in- 
spection of the patients be objectionable on the ground 
that the person who sees them is not a fully qualified 
Commissioner ?—I do not think it would add to the 
efficiency of the arrangements at the present moment 
in county asylums. I think the patients are all seen 
every month certainly, if not oftener, by the Visitors of 
the asylum, and they are all persons independent of the 
superintendent, and to some extent capable of judging 
cases. I do not think you want an inspector there. I 
think you want the Commissioners themselves in the 
big asylums. 


25509. In the big asylum they will visit by the regular 
Visitors, but you think it should be a Commissioner and 
not an inspector ?—Yes. 


25510. With the same frequency as at present ?—It 
is only once a year. 


25511. In the statement of the evidence which is put 
forward for the Commissioners I observe they say that 
they think the Commissioners should be increased to eight 
and that is to be the maximum; have you put before 
your colleagues the suggestions you have made here to-day 
about the amalgamation of the two offices ?—I have 
talked it over, but it was not talked over with reference 
to the preparation of this paper. You can put the ques- 
tion to them. You asked me whether I wanted to absorb 
the Chancery Visitors in the Lunacy Commission, or the 
other way. I think itis a matter of entire indifference. I 
think you might very well abolish the Commissioners in 
Lunacy and found your new body on the Masters. There 
is no objection to doing it in that way. You would 
arrive at the same result. I think you want eight Visitors, 


25512. Butin the one case you will bring the lunacy body 
nearer to the Lord Chancellor, the legal department, and. 
in the other way you will have it quite independent ?—No, 
the Lunacy Commissioners are all appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. 


25513. But they are not so directly under the Lunacy 
judge as the Chancery Visitors and Masters ?—The more 
you get them under the Lunacy judge the better; it would 
clear a legal difficulty, I think. 


25514. Therefore the better plan would be to let the 
Chancery absorb the Commission ?—Yes. 


25515. You say in this statement that “if additional 
duties are to be imposed upon the Commissioners in rela- 
tion to incipient insanity, mental defectives and boarded- 
out patients, a further strengthening of the Commission 
will be necessary.” You then suggest the appointment of 
Assistant Commissioners. Have you thought out at all 
what terms should be made with reference to the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners and by whom it should be done ? 
—I imagine the Lord Chancellor would appoint them. > 


25516. Are those who are contemplated by this report 
to be subordinate in any way to the principal Commis- 
sioners ?—They would be subordinate to the principal 
Commissioners. 


25517. They would be in relation to what I call in- 
spectors, but they would be subordinate officials to do the 
inspection ?—Yes, under certain circumstances. The 
Commissioners think that such Assistant Commissioners 
should not have appropriated to them any particular 
branch of visitation, but they should be subject to the con- 
trol of the Board ; that is to say, they would act as the 
Board directed, the Board being the Commissioners. 


25518. Are they to be appointed in addition to ihe 
increase to eight which you recommend in the previous 
paragraph ?—Yes, that is the idea. Now and then a 
case arises which requires the instant visit of a Commis- 
sioner, disturbing all arrangements that have been made. 
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25519. You would make the visit of the Assistant 
Commissioner equivalent to the visit of a Commissioner ? 
—For that purpose. 


25520. Why should you not appoint Assistant Com- 
missioners instead of increasing the number to eight 7— 
Because I think eight Commissioners are required for the 
purpose of the higher duties. 


25521. Which would include visitation and inspection ? 
—It would include inspection. 


25522. I observe your recommendation is that the two 
additional Commissioners should be medical practitioners. 
Can you tell me whether the legal section of your body 
has concurred in that view ?—I think they concur. 


25523. Are they passive resisters to the proposal that 
it should be all medical and very little legal ?—The 
Scotch view is that it should be nobody but medical men. 
My own private view is that the legal men are extremely 
useful, and the questions that arise are generally more 
legal than medical. 


25524. Would it be possible to readjust the duties in 
such a way that the inspection should be left to the medical 
men and the questions, so many of which involve law, 
should be dealt with by the legal man ?—On the contrary ; 
I think if you divide the duties inspection had better be 
left to the legal man and the medical men called in when 
required. I think the legal questions which arise are more 
common than the medical questions. 


25525. Which arise on visitation ?—Yes, on visitation ; 
patients want to talk about their property and why they 
are detained. 


25526. Have you any department which has to deal in 
any way with the property of people who have to be visited 
by you ?—No. 

25527. Who deals with that, if they have any property ? 
—There are provisions in the Lunacy Act giving certain 
powers to the Visitors, very slight powers, and if the need 
arises I think it is passed over to the Chancery Department. 


25528. Does the Chancery Department deal with any- 
thing but lunatics so found ?—Yes, it deals with all their 
property. 

25529. Whether “found” or not “found” ?—Yes. 


25530. Is there anyone responsible at the Lunacy Com- 
mission for discharge by the staff of their particular duties ; 
is there any person who overlooks the staff to see that 
their attendance is regular, and the amount of their work 
is done ?—The Secretary would do that, and there is 
always one Commissioner on duty in London. : 


25531. Daily duty ?—Daily. 


25532. Then it is in their charge to see that the proper 
duties are thoroughly discharged ?—-Yes. 


25533. Have you had any complaint from any local 
bodies or any other persons or authorities with reference 
to the action or inaction of the Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
Not to my knowledge. ce 


25534. Have you been made the subject of attacks at all 
as to your mode of administration ?—No, I think not. 


25535. And no suggestion has been brought before you 
for the improvement or amendment of your body, or its 
working, or its jurisdiction ?—No. 

25536. So far as regards the duplicate visitation by the 
Chancery Visitors and your body, do you consider it 
desirable that that should be got rid of or dealt with in any 
way ?—I do not see very well how it could be got rid of. 
These 695 I mentioned are all under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Chancery Visitors, but they are actually living in 
institutions which are necessarily visited by the Com- 
missioners, and therefore they come under a double in- 
spection. 

25537. Is there any reason why that should be con- 


tinued ?—No; you might exonerate the Chancery 
Visitors from visiting those particular persons. 


25538. Your system of amalgamation seems to me to be 
the cure for several of these difficulties, because in that 
case only one inspection, inspection’ by.one person, would 
take place ?—That would be so. 


25539. You have an architect who is not salaried ?— 
Yes ; you will get that from the Secretary. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


25540. There is very little to be done in the way of 
plans, except in the case of reconstruction of hospitals ?— 
Plans are always coming in. 


25541. Only when application is made for a license and 
the registration of a hospital, is it not ?—It is rather 
with reference to public institutions that plans are always 
coming in. You cannot build anything at an ayslum 
without plans being approved. 


25542. Do you think it would be a desirable thing that 
whatever central body there might beto deal with lunatics 
and defectives they should be given power to do any 
work which is neglected to be done, on their order or advice, 
by some local authority ?—No. If you want more power 
you had better get a mandamus to make the local authority 
do their duty. I certainly should not impose the power 
on the Commissioners. 


25543. In some cases the Local Government Board may 
undertake the work which is neglected by the local 
authority ?—I am not prepared to answer that question. 
County authorities in some cases have power to do the 
duty of local authorities on roads and charge them. 


25544. You would not give a similar power to any 
central authority in the event of the direction of the 
central authority being defied ?—No. 


25545. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you expressed the opinion 
that in visiting asylums the legal matters were more im- 
portant, and that medical questions could be referred ?— 
Yes, I think that is so. I do not wish to exclude the 
medical gentlemen, I think they are extremely useful. I 
think the two react very well upon one another. 


25546. May I take it as your opinion, or the opinion of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy as a body, that if the 
numbers of the Commissioners were to be increased, they 
should ke increased more legally than medically, or 
equally ?—My own view would be that they should be 
increased equally, but you must not take this as the 
opinion of the Commissioners. 


2&547. I wanted to bring out whether it was your opinior 
personally, or the Commissioners’ view because in this 
statement of the evidence supposed to be given by the 
Commissioners it is said that “‘ The Board are convinced 
of the value of the services performed by the legal Com- 
missioners and would much regret their abolition or a 
diminution of their number. They would not, however, 
press for an increase in their number, but would be content 
that the two additional Commissioners for whom they 
ask, and the Assistant Commissioners, should be ex- 
clusively of the medical profession.” I think a very 
important question is raised there because it is suggested 
in the paragraph previous to that, that in the event of 
additional work being imposed upon the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, they then would think it necessary to have 
Assistant Commissioners appointed; the work is in 
relation to incipient insanity, mental defectives and so on ? 
—Of course, that is the whole question with which you are 
principally dealing, namely the feeble-minded. We do 
not know what you are going to do. If you are going to 
create a body which is going to deal with that, I should 
say it must be medical. I think the certification of 
lunatics or feeble-minded must be entirely a medical, not a 
legal question, but when you have to deal with these 
great institutions I think the questions which most 
commonly come up are questions with which the legal 
mind is quite as capable of dealing as the medical mind. 


25548. In the present state of affairs, supposing the 
functions remain the same, is it necessary in your opinion 
to have the Commission very largely increased ?—Two 
more Commissioners. 


25549. And toallow each Commissioner to go alone and 
not to make any difference in the proportion of the medical 
and legal gentlemen ?—No, I would not personally, but 
you must not take that as the opinion of the Commission, 
that is my opinion. 

25550. Supposing further work were put on the Com- 
mission of such a nature as is detailed here, you would 
think then that the excess should be medical, not legal ?— 
Yes, if they are to deal with what is called the feeble- 
minded I think you will want an increase of the medical 
staff. 

25551. Do you think asylums wculd now be visited 
equally efficiently by a legal member travelling alone as 
by a medical member travelling alone ?—Yes. Questions 
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of dietary and sanitation affect the medical man, but 
generally speaking the chiefs of those asylums are so 
competent that I doubt whether the medical men give 
them any medical assistance. Their supervision is 
restricted practically to seeing that the dietary is all 
right and that the patients look right and that they are 
properly fed. That is a medical question, but the legal 
members are nearly as capable of judging from appear- 
ances as a medical man. 


25552. Do you think that a very large majority of the 
medical superintendents of asylums are first-rate, and 
that they do not want advice ?—I should say that men of 
that calibre do not want advice. Of course they get an 
able medical man coming round and if they have a very 
peculiar case they are quite sure to consult professionally ; 
that is quite natural but I do not think it is a necessity. 
I think the medical men would be defective in their 
visitation if they had not got the assistance of the gentle- 
men capable of giving them legal advice from time to 
time. I think the legal point is a very important point 
and it should not be neglected at all. 


25553. Would you think it easier for the medical 
Visitors to learn enough law to attend on circuit, or for the 
legal member to acquire enough medical knowledge ?— 
The legal member cannot learn enough medical science, 
certainly. Ido not think the medical side is so constantly 
called into exercise as the legal side. I think it is a very 
happy combination at present. 


25554. (Mr. Dickinson). I wish to ask you a few ques- 
tions in order to ascertain what is the general view of the 
Commission and yourself with regard to the objects of the 
Commission. The Commission was originally formed 
for the purpose of doing away with two evils; there was 
the possibility of illegal detention of persons who were 
not insane and there was the fact that some patients 
were treated cruelly in the old days ?—Yes. 


25555. At that time the Commission was appointed 
mainly to remedy those two things. Are those the 
two principal objects that you have in view at the 
present day? Let us take first of all the question of 
illegal detention? Do you look upon that as one of the 
Commissioners’ chief objects—to prevent illegal deten- 
tion ?—It is one of the main duties of the office to see that 
that is the case in every single instance. That is a very 
large office business. 


25556. At that time, in 1840 and 1850, the greater 
number of lunatics were in the hands of private indi- 
viduals in private houses ?—I believe so. 


25557. Nowitis quite the contrary. By far the greater 
number of lunatics are in the hands of public authorities ? 
— Yes. 


25558. Do you find there is the same necessity for 
inspecting, from the point of view of preventing illegal 
detention, in asylums which are managed by the public 
authorities, that there is in asylums managed by private 
individuals ?—No, there is not the same necessity, but 
I think you would create a very serious gap in administra- 


tion if you were to abolish the Commissioners in Lunacy 


and their present inspection and their present examination 
and all the certificates under which lunatics are detained. 
I think you would find that serious abuses would arise 
very soon if it were not for the rigid examination which 
goes on now. 


25559. I am not quarrelling with that view, but I 
want to understand that. Do you say from your ex- 
perience that there is now a real danger of illegal detention 
of a lunatic in a county asylum ?—No, I do not think 
there is, but supposing there were no inspection of docu- 
ments I think things would get winked at as regards 
certificates not being in form, which are never winked at 
now. 


25560. Can you tell us of any instance in the last 
ten or twenty years where the Commissioners have 
interfered so as to liberate a patient from a county asylum ? 
—No, because it is done long before they see the case, but 
what does happen frequently is this—generally by some 
lapsus, not any malfeasance, but by a slip—a certificate 
is irregular and gets to them, and although it has not been 
spotted at the asylum or private house or hospital, it is 
spotted at the office and the office sends word down and 
the patient is discharged and is probably ré-certificated 
directly. 


_of the certificates. 
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25561. There is no harm done there ?—I do not say 
there is anything illegal. I believe the effect of the 
Commissioners’ work is to prevent any irregularities 
anywhere at any time. 


25562. You would agree with me that there is not the 
same inducement to illegally detain a person in a public 
asylum as there is possibly in a private asylum ?— 
No, there is no inducement at all. 


25563. The tendency of Visiting Committees would 
be to get rid of their patients, would it not ?—Yes. 


25564. Therefore am I not right in saying that the cir- 
cumstances have very materially altered ?—They are very 
much altered, but I think the public would not be satisfied 
unless there were a public department which saw every- 
thing was kept straight. It is kept very straight. I 
think the Secretary will tell you that such a case as 
I have just mentioned is not infrequent, viz., the correction 
It only amounts to correction. 


25565. One of the objects of personal inspection of 
the asylums is to give patients the opportunity to 
complain ?—Yes, but that is not the whole object. 


25566. No, one of them ?—One of them. 


25567. I suppose it never, or very rarely, occurs that 
the complaint of a patient in a county asylum to the Com- 
missioners results in his discharge. I want to know 
to what extent this inspection is practically useful ?— 
I cannot recall any case in a public asylum, but every 
now and then in private asylums cases do arise where 
a consultation takes place with the Commissioners 
and the proprietors as to whether a patient had better 
go or not. I have visited for the last thirty years a 
large asylum, and I can only recall one case in which 
I myself have been instrumental in getting a patient out. 


25568. Was that a public asylum ?—Yes. The patient 
was quite properly there; it was a question whether 
the period of discharge had not properly arisen, and 
I was the first to say that I thought it had. I brought 
it to the notice of the doctor: ““ What about that patient, 
do not you think she ought to go.” We talked it over 
and decided in the course of a month that she should 
go, and she has been well ever since. That is the only 
case in my recollection. Thisis no criticism on the 
superintendent ; he was quite rightin leaving the patient 
there; it was only a question as to when the patient 
should be discharged. 


25569. That, as you say, is very rare ?—It is a very rare 
thing indeed, but very commonly the superintendent 
brings cases before the Asylum Visitors as to whether he 
shall discharge or not. He says, “I cannot take the 
responsibility in this case, will you advise me;”’ he says, 
“you are the discharging authority.”” The Visitors are 
the discharging authority, that is, gud Visitors. Then a 
consultation does take place. It is very likely it 
occasionally takes place with the visiting Commissioners ; 
I do not know whether it does. 


25570. Of course the tendency is for the number of 
patients in public asylums to grow very much more rapidly 
than the number in private asylums ?—Yes, 


25571. That tendency would point rather, not to the 
absolute abolition of private asylums, but to the pubiic 
asylums almost doing the whole of the work. Public 
asylums take paying patients now ?—Yes, only the lower 
class, they do not take the high paying patients. 


25572. No, the high paying patients will probably 
continue to require luxurious treatment, but the very large 
tendency now is to go into public asylums ?—People keep 
away from them as much as they can. I think the public 
establishments are much the best, but people very much 
prefer the private asylums. You will get statistics as to 
the numbers of private asylums. I am not sure they are 
not growing. 

25573. I think I have got it out that the power of the 
Commission for preventing illegal detention would only be 
called into effect in very rare instances in public asylums ? 
—Very rare. 


25574. The other object of the Commission was the 
prevention of serious cruelty which took place in the old 
daysin asylums. That has also more or less disappeared ? 
—That has disappeared ; it cannot be done, at least it is 
very difficult to doit. There was a case two years ago. 
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25575. Was that in a public asylum or a private asylum ? 
—In what is called a hospital, publicly managed, but not 
by a public authority. 


25576. What do you regard as the duty of the Com- 
missioners with regard to the treatment of patients in the 
asylums ?—To see that it is adequate and proper and to 
report accordingly. They are advisers. Of course if they 
found a case of cruelty they would order a prosecution. 
For instance, this is a case which occurs every now and 
then : a warder maltreats a patient ; the action taken by 
the Visitors is not adequate for the occasion, and the 
Commissioners may perhaps order a prosecution. Then 
they advise a prosecution, and a prosecution takes place. 
The Visitors know very well that the Commissioners are 
behind them, and thatif they do not deal with the cases 
properly they will come in and do something, and they do 
do something. 


25577. Therefore, in that way the action of the Com- 
missioners would tend to prevent any improper treatment ? 
—It maintains very strict discipline in the asylums. 

25578. That is as a negative, prevention of improper 
treatment. To what extent do you think the Com- 
missioners act in the positive direction of causing the most 
advisable treatment, that is to say, medical treatment or 
other treatment of patients ?—The Commissioners, you 
see, get all the knowledge which can be obtained by a 
general inspection all over the country, and they first of all 
in their reports, and secondly by private advice, can re- 
commend the most improved forms of treatment. In that 
way the treatment of lunatics has been extraordinarily 
ameliorated in the last forty years. The Commissioners 
are the general receptacle of all the information in the 
country and disseminate it again ; the best information. 


25579. To what extent has the Lunacy Commission 
acted in that direction? In what way do you advise the 
authorities as regards that ?—It would be very hard to find 
any direct advice, but perhaps you will ask the Secretary 
about that. A great deal may be done in the way of 
mentioning improvements that they have seen and 
which have been adopted in certain asylums and which 
should be generally spread, and people take it up. I 
suppose the asylum which has set the example of how to 
deal with private patients is Ticehurst. That gradually 
became a model for all the private asylums. It 1s not the 
Commissioners who invent these things, but they see these 
things and recommend them. 


25580. That would be the individual Commissioner, 
going round, who recommends ?—Individual Commis- 
sioners; they are a sort of centre of information. There 
is a Medico-Psychological Society, you know; they get 
out all this information. I think you are getting a little 
beyond my knowledge. 

25581. I wanted to know what was within the know- 
ledge of the Board. With regard to all these more 
modern ideas as to the treatment of lunacy, have the 
Commissioners discussed those questions on broad lines 
as a board ?—Not to my knowledge. 

25582. Have they ever had, say, reports or explana- 
tions of foreign systems of treatment ?—Not to my 
knowledge 

25583. Then the Board itself does not discuss these 
questions. The individual members may form their 
own opinions and advise the committees, but you do 
not look upon-it as your duty to arrive at any system 
for improving the treatment of lunatics ?—I should not 
exactly say that. Without exactly any formal board 
discussion, round the table things are mentioned ; all plans 
of asylums are seen. There is extraordinary know- 
ledge at the Board of what is necessary in an asylum 
in the way of construction, and their knowledge goes 
all over the country. 

25584. To give you a concrete instance, do you ever 
discuss as a Board and come to any conclusion with re- 
gard to the erection of the villa system of asylum as 
against large buildings ?—The Board has opinions about 
it, but they do not impose their views upon the various 
bodies except as regards the actual plans placed before 
them. 

25585. When you say theyBoard has opinions, that 
is to say you have individual opinions; you have not 
attempted to discuss it as a board of experts ?—No, 
but the Board acts together on these lines, although 
they do not pass resolutions. 


EVIDENCE : 


25586. Do you not think it would be advisable for a 
board which is supposed to be in possession of all the 
information that is possible on this subject, to come 
to conclusions upon it with a view to advising the local 
authorities ?—I should be inclined to say that we have 
general views which we do impose on the authorities. If 
you would ask the other gentlemen I should be glad, 
as it is getting rather outside my knowledge. 


25587. I will leave that then. I see you do mention 
here that if additional duties are to be imposed on the 
Commissioners “in relation to incipient insanity, 
mental defectives, and boarded-out patients, a probable 
strengthening of the Commission will be necessary.” 
Has the Lunacy Board ever considered, from the point 
of view of coming to a practical result, the question of 
boarding out lunatics in England ?—I do not think they 
have. 


25588. I presume you know the system which holds 
good in Scotland ?—Yes. 


25589. Is that because at the present moment you 
have no direct functions ?—We have no direct functions ; 
that would belong entirely to the local authority. We 
should have to be satisfied as to their proper care. 


25590. That is what you would regard as your function ? 
If they did board out then you would have to be satisfied 
as to their proper care, but you would not think it your 
duty to advise them ?—No. 


25591. So, though you might be convinced of the fact 
that in an asylum there was a considerable number of 
patients who would be improved by boarding out you 
would not consider it was your function to advise it? 
—No. 

25592. You would leave that to them ?—Yes. 


25593. Do not you think it would be advisable that 
the central authority should give this advice to the local 
authorities ?—I have a very strong opinion that we get 
the best results by leaving great freedom to individual 
authorities. You do not want to crystallise everything 
too much at headquarters. A superintendent might 
strike out an entirely new line which would be abso- 
lutely prevented if nothing could be done without the 
permission of London. Our present duty is to see that 
he does the work properly. 


25594. Both you and I know local authorities pretty 
well. Do you find that there is a tendency in local authori- 
ties—to use your word—to “strike out a new line ” ?— 
No, but you never can tell when a genius will arise. 

25595. Do geniuses in lunacy administration arise 
often in county authorities ?—I do not see why they should 
not. We have only lately lost our superintendent at 
Gloucester by sudden death. The transformation he 
made in our asylum in the twenty years he administered it 
there was very striking. I do not say he was a genuis, 
but he was a very able man, and a very good administrator. 


’ 25596. You think it advisable that the central authority 
should interfere by advice, not by force, with the object of 
striking out a new line of action ?—I would not use the 
word “interfere.” I think they do act by advice, and I 
think that is far enough. They have nothing imperative. 


25597. If you have to take, for instance, incipient in- 
sanity, mental defectives, and boarded-out patients, you 
have formed no opinion as to what addition to your num- 
bers would be required ?—No, I do not know in the least 
what it would involve. How are you going to define 
the feeble-minded ? 


25598. You would, Isuppose, think that there would be 
more necessity for a central authority to provide against 
the abuse of the feeble-minded even than with regard to 
lunatics ?—At least as strong an authority. 


25599. And if there were any power of detention given 
as against a feeble-minded person, it would be essential that 
there should be some central body to see that that power 
was carried out ?—Most certainly. Atthe present moment 
if there is any case of detention at all of anybody who can 
by any stretch of the imagination be called a lunatic the 
Commissioners have full powers to interfere, and they do 
so every now and then. 

25600. Would you say that the Lunacy Commission 
would be the best body for this? Supposing thatit was 
rendered legaily possible to detain feeble-minded people, 
would the Commissioners in Lunacy be the proper people ? 
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—I should not set up a second public department; it 
would need an alteration of the Lunacy Commission. 


25601. I think we have had evidence from someone on 
behalf of the Lunacy Commissioners that they were not 
prepared to voluntarily undertake this duty ?—Yes, as a 
board they dislike the idea, but I think it would be a great 
mistake to «et up a second department; thatis my personal 
view. It is the same as the line I take with regard to the 
Mastersin Lunacy. Isay there are two departments which 
cross one another, and they ought to be rolled together. 


25602. You propose that this should be done by allow- 
ing the appointment of Assistant Commissioners ?—Until 
we-know the extent of the business with which we have 
to deal I do not think we can form any opinion at all. 
There is one objection to it, of course, and that is that 
the public dislike immensely the idea of any individual 
being tainted with the imputation of lunacy. Therefore 
if you have a feeble-minded person they want to escape 
from the Lunacy Board; they would like some other 
board. The only way to get rid of that would be to 
change the name. 


25603. Would that be an objection, to change the 
name ?—You might have a board for “‘ mental defectives,” 
which would certainly include lunatics, idiots, and every- 
body of that sort. 


25604. One question about the architect ; you propose 
that there should be a salaried architect ?—I think you 
had better ask the other Commissioners about that. 


25605. (Mr. Loch.) About the Visiting Committees, 
are you Satisfied as to their ability to do their work well ? 
—Quite. 

25606. You have reports from them which indicate 
that ?—The Visiting Committees keep their minutes ; 
they do not make reports. They make an annual report. 
I think it is a very effective governing body. 


25607. Do the members of those committees go to the 
asylums, otherwise than on their annual visitations ?— 
I suppose the practice differs in asylums, but at one time 
I was able to find my own way over the whole of a very 
large institution, and every member of the Visitors goes 
over it at least once a year; the Chairman goes over 
it every month 


25608. With regard to the visit per annum which is 
paid, is that simply the statutory visit; are there other 
visits paid ?—Not by the Commissioners, unless there is 
anything suspicious, or wrong. 

25609. Do you think the one annual visit enough ?—I 
think so. 

25610. Is there any independent information as to what 
goes on inasylums from the point of view of the treatment 
_ of the patients, which comes before you every year; do 

medical officers make any suggestions, or in any other 
way ?—I suppose the Commissioners judge of the con- 
dition of the asylum by the appearance of the patients and 
their relative contentment with their lot, whether the 
place is clean and fairly decorated, and things of that 
kind. Beyond that I do not think there is any other 
independent view. 

25611. That is to say, if a patient is wrongly classified 
from the medical point of view, and well treated, that 
would not necessarily come to the surface ?—I think not. 


25612. There is no association of medical men with one 
another to discuss points of that sort ?—Yes, there is a 
Medico-Psychological Society. 

25613. That is of course an independent society ?—It 
is an independent society. 

25614. Not in connection with the Commissioners in 
any way ?—No. Of course the Commissioners, in going 
round and seeing all the patients, if they are satisfied that 
a patient is improperly placed, for instance a very quiet 
patient in a disorderly ward, or vice versa, they would 
speak to the superintendent about it, and no doubt his 
direction would be attended to at once. So would the 
Visitors in going round; they would see the same thing. 
There is an outside mind always working on the asylum 
besides the medical officers. 

25615. And you think scope enough is given to indi- 
viduality of thought in the treatment of the cases as 
against the official routine, which may press hardly on 
particular cases, and almost injure them ?—I do not see 

-how-you can get more supervision than you get at present. 
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_ 25616. As I understand, in view of a possible large 
increase of work connected with defectives, you would 
Suggest unification as your method of making up such 
staff as might be necessary to deal with the new problem, 
in view of all the information that might be forthcoming 
in regard to it ?—That would be my personal view 


25617. (Dr. Dunlop.) In answer to Mr. Bryne, you said 
that you agreed generally with the Lunacy Commissioners’ 
statement. Where do you qualify your answer; 
is there anything with which you disagree ?—No, I do 
not think I disagree with anything here. I mentioned my 
view about the utility of the legal gentleman; that is 
rather stronger than is expressed in this Report; that is 
the essential point. Also I do not know whether the Com- 
missioners as a whole are prepared to advocate the 
absorbing of the Lord Chancellor’s Department in the 
Commissioners’ Department, or the Commissioners’ 
Department in the Lord Chancellor’s Department ; 
otherwise I agree. 


25618. The Lunacy Commissioners’ statement is silent 
on that point ?—Yes. 


25619. May I ask what personal experience of visita- 
tion you have? You were never a paid Commissioner ?— 


No. 


25620. As an unpaid Commissioner have you ever 
from time to time visited ?—I have never visited as a 
paid Commissioner, but I have visited asylums for the 
last thirty years. 


‘ 25621. Have you ever paid a statutory visit ?—No. 


25622. Ever gone round an asylum of 2,000 patients ? 
—I saw every patient last week in an asylum of 1,200. 


25623. How long did it take you ?—The greater part 
of the day. 


25624. You saw them all in one day ?—Yes. 
25625. It was very fatiguing ?—It is a long round. 


25626. You did not examine each of them ?—I gave 
them an opportunity of seeing me. 


25627. But you could not go the length of examining 
and satisfying yourself about each ?—No. 


25628. Your experience in inspecting work is com- 
paratively limited—inspecting as carried out by a paid 
Commissioner ?—I have never inspected as a Com- 
missioner. I am acquainted with the interiors of about 
four asylums. 

25629. You were quoting the 1888 Committee’s Report, 
which was against amalgamation. You said they re- 
ported against it. Would not you like to qualify that 
statement by saying they only reported by a very narrow 
majority against it ?—That speaks for itself. 

25630. There were three against it, and two for it ?— 
Yes. ; 

25631. Further, they qualified their Report by stating 
that it was a matter which should be brought up on a 
subsequent occasion ?—Yes. 


25632. And so it hardiy amounts to being against 
amalgamation at all ?—It is hardly a question for a 
witness to answer, is it ? 

25633. You quoted that ?—I was in favour of amalga- 
mation, and Mr. Greene brought that up against me. 


25634. Would you like to qualify your statzment by 
saying that it was by a majority and was qualified in 
other ways ?—It was by a majority, no doubt. 

25635. You told us that the 65 retiring rule does not 
apply to Lunacy Commissioners ?—No, it does not apply. 


25636. Can you tell us how that happens ?—I cannot. 


25637. Are you aware of the Orders of the Council which 
apply to all civil servants, and I suppose Lunacy Com- 
missioners are civil servants ?—I am not aware that the 
rule has been applied.. I am told Lunacy Commissioners 
are not civil servants. 

25638. I thought they were included in the Super- 
annuation Act as civil servants ?—-I cannot tell you. 


25639. You spoke regarding the inspection of asylums 
by a legal Commissioner being more useful than that by a 
medical Commissioner. I would like to hear your opinion. 
Will you go over the special duties of Commissioners in 
going over asylums, and tell us where the special legal 
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— knowledge as a Commissioner 7—His legal knowledge 


would apply to that particular point. 
before him. 


25640. Is a barrister specially qualified to give an 
opinion about buildings ?7—He may be legally qualified to 
give an opinion about buildings. 

25641. Does it require a barrister to see that the number 
of statutory visitations by the Visiting Committee has been 
carried out ?—That is clearly a legal duty. It does not 
specially require a lawyer to settle that. 


25642. Does it specially require a lawyer to report on the 
condition of the law so far as the management of asylums 
is concerned ?—Yes. 


All the plans come 


25643. As regards the admissions and discharges, does it 
require special legal training ?—It is specially the duty of a 
lawyer, I should say. 

25644. Is it ?—More so than of a medical man. 
is technically a question of law. 


That 


25645. Put it comparatively; does it require either 
legal or medical knowledge to do these things ?—No, an 
ordinary layman can do it perfectly well. 


25646. There is no special legal qualification ?—No, but 
it may be a legal question. 


25647. To ascertain whether Divine Service is per-* 


formed, does it require a barrister’s qualification ?—No. 


25648. To ascertain whether coercion is used; is a 
lawyer required for that ?—It is one of the businesses of a 
lawyer to find out any breaches of the law. 


25649. It is the business of a Commissioner to ascertain 
that ?—A lay Commissioner could do that just as well. 


25650. The classification of patients ; is a legal qualifica- 
tion of any use there ?—No, that would fall more within 
the medical supervision. 

25651. Occupations and amusements of the patients ?— 
A lawyer and a doctor are about equally qualified. 


25652. Or a layman ?—Or a layman. 


25653. The bodily and mental condition of the pauper 
patients when first admitted ; the legal qualification fails 
there, does not it ?—I am not quite so certain there. It 
would appear on the record that the patient was suffering 
in certain particulars ; the lawyer is quite as qualified as a 
doctor. 

25654. To interpret medical terms ?—Yes, to interpret 
the written statement as to whether it is legal or otherwise. 
He would not be qualified to speak of the mental condition 
of the patient. I am speaking of judging of the documents 
ou which the patient is introduced. 


25655. Is there any one of these things which cannot 
be properly fulfilled by a medical man ?—I think on 
the whole most of those points are better settled by 
a lawyer than by a medical man. 


25656. The bodily health and classification of the 
patient ?—Not bodily health. I have gone through 
them one by one. 

25657. (Chairman.) I think we might accept the state- 
ment of Sir John that in most of these cases a layman 
would do equally as well as a doctor or a lawyer ?— 
That is the conclusion to which I came. 


25658. (Dr. Dunlop.) Is a medical man capable of 
doing all these things, and is a lawyer also able to under- 
take them ?—I think the medical man is capable of 
doing it all except with regard to the interpretation of 
the legal documents. There the lawyer is a better hand 
than the medical man. i 

25659. ‘They are all examined in the office in London, are 
they not ?—They are all examined in the office ‘n London, 
yes. 

25660. That is where the lawyer is of use, is it not ?— 
Yes, the lawyer is of use there. 


25661. In answering some”. questions by Mr. Greene 
you made a statement that the Scottish opinion was 
that the Lunacy Commission should consist entirely 
of medical men. Are you well informed as regards that 
opinion ?—I heard the debate in the House of Commons. 


very right and proper. and are in their proper places ?—I 
am glad to hear it. 


25664. You were not aware of it ?—No. 


25665. You stated that you agreed with the statement 
of the Lunacy Commissioners that if new duties are 
added there must be an increase in the strength of the 
Commission ?—Certainly. 

25666. One of the new duties is put down as super- 
vision of mental defectives ?—Yes. 


25667. Does not that come under the duties of the 
Lunacy Board at the present moment ?—The moment 
they are lunatics it comes under the Lunacy Board, 
but until they are lunatics the Lunacy Board has nothing 
to do with them. 


25668. Where can you draw the line ?—That is the 
difficulty. 


25669. I would like to know whether the opinion 
of the Lunacy Commission is the same now as it was 
in the early days. This is the Report issued in 1847, 
in which they give the definition “who by reason of 
deficiency, infirmity, derangement, or other unsoundness 
of mind (whatever form it might assume, and whether 
they were violent or harmless, curable or incurable) 
were not deemed competent to take care of themselves ” ? 
—The whole of that turns on being “competent to 
take care of themselves.” 


25670. But mental deficiency was included ?—Yes, 
mental deficiency when it arrives at a certain point 
comes under the Lunacy Commissioners. The point 
always arises, “‘ when does it” ? 


25671. The care of mental defectives used to be the 
duty of the Lunacy Commissioners 7—No, not until 
they were incompetent to manage their own affairs. 


25672. But when they are incompetent ?—Yes. 


25673. Why do you describe it as a new duty ?—The 
point is the Lunacy Commissioners have nothing to do 
with anybody until they are certified not competent to 
manage their own affairs. 


25674. Is that so? It is one of the duties of the Lunacy 
Commissioners to inspect workhouses ?—But only as 
regards those people in the workhouses who are not 
competent to manage their own affairs, and who are 
certified. 


25675. Are the duties limited to certified lunatics ?— 
Yes. 

25676. Nothing outside certified. lunatics ?—Nothing 
outside, 


25677. One of the clauses of the Lunacy Act (Sec- 
tion 206) puts it down as a duty; it requires them to 
make inquiry as to detention of lunatics in private families 
and charitable establishments ?’—Yes, the moment the 
Lunacy Commissioners get information that any person 
said to be defective is wrongfully detained an immediate 
order is obtained from the Lord Chancellor and an in- 
spection is made. That is done frequently in the course 
of the year. 


25678. If a mentally defective person is put into 
detention of any form at the present moment it is part 
of the Lunacy Commissioners’ duty to look after him ?— 
To try and find out whether he is rightly detained ; and 
that is done. 


25679. And supervise his care and treatment ?— 
They correct the treatment in those cases. 


25680. Supervise it ?—Yes, they do not allow any 
lunatics to be detained except in an authorised place, 
a place authorised by them or licensed by them in some 
way or other, and if a mentally defective person is alleged 
to be under detention, and that is brought to their know- 
ledge, an immediate inquiry is made, and if necessary 
the Lord Chancellor’s order is obtained, and a person 
is sent who has power to enter and see. . That is done 
a few times every year ; a considerable number of times. 


25681. It is the duty of the Lunacy Commissioners 
at present to look after mentally defective persons who 
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are in institutions ?—In institutions certainly; but I 
say outside institutions, and who are wrongfully detained. 


25682. And all who are in institutions whether they 
are certified or not certified ?—No, only institutions 
where they are certified. 

25683. A mentally defective person in an uncertified 
institution is in no way, at the present moment, under the 
control of the Lunacy Commission ?—No uncertified 
place is allowed to exist. Persons go dangerously near 
the law, frequently, now. 

25684. What about special boarding schools certified 
by the Board of Education for mentally defective 
children ?—If they were wrongfully detained there, 
the Lunacy Commissioners would interfere. 

25685. The Lunacy Commissioners, presumably, if 
they read the newspapers, know there are such places ?— 
No; those persons have not been certified, nor are they 
certifiable. Thatis the assumption ; if they were certifiable 
the Lunacy Commissioners would certainly interfere. 

25686. That is the assumption ?—That is the assump- 
tion. 


| 25687. Is your personal experience you cannot answer 
for that, not having seen the cases ?—I have not seen 
those cases, I only say the moment the Lunacy Com- 
missioners have any information that any person is 
wrongfully detained immediate inquiry is made, and 
those cases are constantly arising. 


25688. The straight point is this : are mentally defective 
persons at present supposed to be under the control of 
the Lunacy Commission or not ?—I¢ all turns upon that 
narrow border line. 


25689. I will qualify it a little bit—mentally defective 
persons requiring treatment in a special institution ?— 
No, not unless they are certified as not competent to 
manage their own affairs. The moment they are certified 
they come under them, and when there is any person 
who, the Commissioners have reason to believe is im- 
properly held or should -be certified, immediate inquiry is 
made. 


25690. Why do you say “certified as not competent 
to manage their own affairs” ?—That is the expression. 


25691. “* Requiring care and treatment in an asylum ”’ ? 
—I thought you read just now, “‘ not competent to manage 
their own affairs.” 


25692. That is the definition here ?—I was using that 
definition. 

25693. As soon as they are in that condition they 
should be under the Lunacy Commissioners ?—There is a 
hair’s breadth between the two positions. The Lunacy 
Commissioners have a very difficult duty to perform some- 
times, and I think they do it with great discretion and 
for the benefit of the public. 


25694. You are aware that there are a good many other 
lunacy authorities, translating lunacy according to this 
definition here, which is given by the Commissioners in 
Lunacy existing in England at the present moment ?—I 
only know two, namely the Masters in Lunacy, and the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. ° 


25695. What about the Local Government Board ?— 
‘They have no power at all. 


25696. They care for a large number of lunatics do 
they not, and the Lunacy Commissioners report to them 
and they regulate the whole treatment of those lunatics ? 
—No, I do not think the Lunacy Commissioners are under 
the Local Government Board. 


25697. Do they not report to the Local Government 
Board on certified cases in workhouses ?—In workhouses 
I dare say they do. 


25698. Are they not lunatics ?—Yes, it is because they 
are lunatics that the Commissioners report. 


25699. So the Local Government Board is a lunacy 
authority, is it not ?—No, I do not think they are; the 
Visitors report to the Board and a copy of the report to 
the Board is sent to the Local Government Board. It is 
rather an act of administrative order and decency than 
anything imperative. The Local Government Board 
is not a lunacy authority. 


25700. Are you aware that the Local Government Board 
license houses for defective persons ?—They are not 
lunatics. 
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25701. They are lunatics, under this definition ?— 
No, they are not lunatics under that definition. Any one 
under that definition comes under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. 


25702. Or should come ?—Must come, I say. 


25703. The justices are lunacy authorities in England 
too, are not they ?—No, I should not describe them as 
lunacy authorities. It is a duty of the county council 


_to provide asylums and provide visitors; to that extent 


they are a lunacy authority. 

25704. The justices ?—The justices 
houses. 

25705. And make inspections ?—And make inspections. 

25706. And do the same thing as the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—No, the Lunacy Commissioners are over 
them. In the sense in which I thought you were speaking 
there are only two lunacy authorities, the Commissioners 
and the Lord Chancellor and his Visitors, and practically 
they are one. 

25707. You do not admit the Local Government Board 
to be a lunacy authority ?—No. 


license certain 


25708. Although it deals with many thousands in a year 
and receives all the reports and regulates the who’e 
treatment ?—It does not regulate the whole treatment. 


The Lunacy Commissioners to some extent regulate the. 


treatment in the workhouses. 


25709. The Home Secretary is likewise a lunacy 
authority ?—No. 


25710. Is he not the supervising authority of Broad- 
moor ?—Yes, I beg your pardon. Broadmoor is not 
under the Lunacy Commission, but under statute .they 
have the same obligation to visit as in the case of other 
asylums, and the authority of the Home Secretary in 
respect of Broadmoor is nearly analogous to that of a 
local authority in regard to county and borough asylums. 
I suppose Broadmoor is a prison, 


25711. Do you think it desirable that there should be 
several different authorities, or is amalgamation all round, 
bringing everything under one control, desirable ?— 
I have already said my opinion is that the Masters in 
Lunacy and the Lunacy Commissioners should be made 
into one body. 


25712. Your answer practically omitted the State 
asylums and practically omitted paupers in workhouses ? 
—No, my answer did not exclude paupers in workhouses 
They are under the Lunacy Commissioners. 


25713. The Commissioners report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—No, they do not; they report to their own 
Board and a copy is sent tothe Local Government Board 
as a matter of what I call decency in administration. 


25714. Can you refer me to any section in the Lunacy 
Act which gives to the Commissioners power in the 
workhouses ? There are duties to perform in asylums and 
licensed houses, but there is a curious absence with regard 
to workhouses ?—I do not think they would visit unless 
there were statutory authority. 


25715. (Chairman.) On the technical details would it 
not be better to get the evidence from the Secretary? Sir 
John cannot possibly know all the details ?—I do know 
the Commissioners have made very proper orders with 
regard to the treatment of lunatics in these workhouses, 
which have been immediately obeyed. 


25716. (Dr. Dunlop.) I will drop that subject. The Bill 
to which you referred was introduced two sessions ago, was 
it not, for the creation of two more Commissioners ?—Did 
it get into a Bill ? 

25717. It was in a Bill which was read a first time, I 
think. Can you tell us on what ground it was opposed. 
It never got the length of being opposed in Parliament ? 
but it was an open secret why it was opposed ?—I am not 
in the open secret. I was a Member of the House of 
Commons at that time and it was extremely difficult to 
get anything thought about then. 


25718. (Dr. Needham.) You told us that you had been 
unable to attend at the Board, meetings of the Lunacy 
Commission very frequently in consequence of necessary 
engagements, therefore I may take it, I suppose, that if 
there had been discussed at the Board meetings the villa 
system of asylums, and other matters of that kind, the 
probability is you would have known nothing about it ? 
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—That is quite likely ; I think ] said, “ not to my know- 
ledge.” 

25719. Of course, the visitation of the Commissioners of 
lunatic asylums, about which you have been asked, 
you know, is not for the purpose of deciding whether people 
are recovered or whether their discharge is proper; you 
are aware that that is a matter which is solely and abso- 
lutely in the control of the Visiting Committee and the 
Commissioners have no power to discharge from county 
asylums ?—No, they have no power, it is a power to 
supervise which they exercise. 


25720. It is a power which is vested altogether in the 
Visiting Committee ?—In the Visiting Committee. 


25721. Therefore I assume that if the Commissioners 
visit the county or borough asylums and see the patients, 
they do not regard it as any part of their duty to 
investigate the mental condition of the patients whom 
they see; that is a matter which the law has vested 
entirely in the Visiting Committee ?—I am not quite 
certain that that has been my view of what the Com- 
missioners should do, or do do; you may be right. 


25722. You are aware of the clause of the Act of Parlia- 
ment which refers to visitation ?—187. 


25723. You know that the members of the Visiting Com- 
mittee,-when they go to asylums, examine all the original 
orders and certificates ?—Yes. 


25724. And on their bi-monthly visitation, which is a 
statutory visitation, it is their duty to examine into the 
condition of any patients who may be fit for discharge 
and to discharge them if necessary ?7—Yes, that is regu- 
larly done. 


25725. It is no part of the duty of the Commissioners to 
discharge from county asylums. ‘They have no power ?— 
I thought you had that power, but I see you have not. I 
suppose that under the subhead (a) No. 3 “ As to manage- 
ment,” if you thought any patient was wrongfully de- 
tained you would report it to the Visiting Committee, and 
say that patient was suitable for discharge. You are to 
inquire as to management, and if you thought any patient 
was wrongtully held—I do not mean under certificates, but 
that the patient had recovered—you would taxe notice of 
the case, just as the Visiting Committee take notice of the 
case now. 


25726. I want to ask if you know that it is a statutory 
duty of the Committee to discharge patients ?—Yes, I 
know that. 

25727. The statutory duty is vested in the Committee, 
and in nobody but the Committee 7—Yes, I thought 
that you had power, but I see you have not. 


25728. As regards the visitation of asylums in reference 
to what Dr. Dunlop has asked you, of course you are 
aware that when asylums are visited there are a good 
many sick people. Is it necessary, do you think, that 
there should te somebody who can ask as to the nursing 
of the sick, as to the sanitary condition of the asylum, 
and the epidemics or illnesses which may have occurred in 
the asylum ?—Yes. 

25729. You think that is all requisite ?—I think that 
is a requisite, certainly. 


25730. (Chairman.) There are one or two points I want 
to ask about. Do you know that the Dillwyn Com- 
mittee reported that lunatic patients who had property 
did not need more supervision from the Commissioners, 
that is from your Visitors, than the ordinary patients. 
Have you any particular view as to that ?—You mean 
rich patients in asylums. I think that is right, because 
the Masters look after their property; their supervision 
is adequately done by the Commissioners under their 
ordinary powers. 


25731. At present they are visited a great deal more 
than the ordinary patients, are they not ?—By the Chan- 
cery Visitors, yes ; I suppose they are. 


25732. It would relieve the Chancery Visitors if they did 
not visit them so much ?—Yes, it would. 


25733. Another point I want to ask about is, supposing 
the result of our inquiries into the feeble-minded to be that 
there wi'l be more institutions and more visiting to be done, 
do you think the Lunacy Commission is a body which is 
suited to carry out those duties ?—I think the body would 
be suited, provided it were made large enough; the 
personnel is not adequate. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ? 


25734. You think it would be swiwavie except as regards. 
size ?—Yes. 

25735. Have you anything to say to us with regard to- 
the Lunacy Commission, looking at it from the point of 
view of the chairman of a county council? Do you 
think that there have been occasions when the Lunacy 
Commission has entailed rather a heavier expenditure on 
the local authority than they considered necessary ?— 
I am of opinion (I may be wrong) that the views the Com- 
missioners have held for some years past have been some 
what extravagant as to the dimensions of apartments, 
as regards the cubic contents per head; in that way 
we run rather into extravagance. Take the two asylums. 
which we possess in Gloucestershire, one built within 
the last twenty years and the other built nearly a 100° 
years ago, with constant additions. The old one is much 
more cramped, has much less space, than the new one,. 
but so far as regards the comfort of the patients, and I 
think I may say even the healthiness of the patients, it is 
quite as good, and so far as comfort is concerned the 
patients prefer it to the brand new one which we 
think is quite perfect; it is too large and palatial 
for the taste of the inhabitants who go there. That 
is rather a medical question. The point is, can you 
get sufficient sanitation with a smaller cubic capacity 
than is now allowed; and nothing less will be passed. 
That is a question I am not prepared to deal with myself 
or judge upon myself. I only say that our old asylum 
(Dr. Needham will know very well what I mean by the: 
old asylum) is much more cramped, is much more awkward, 
but I believe it is quite as healthy and it is certainly pre- 
ferred by the patients. We use them both together, we- 
transfer patients from one to the other, they are about 
two miles apart. It makes an enormous difference in the 
cost, if you can reduce the cubic capacity. 


25736. Judging from your own observation, you think 
you could reduce it without any evil result ?—I think so. 


25737. (Mr. Byrne.) I understood you to say to Mr. 
Greene that you thought it would ‘be desirable that the- 
Lunacy Commissioners should be brought into closer 
connection with the Judge in Lunacy ?7—Yes 


25738. I presume we are not to understand by that, that 
you think the whole jurisdiction of the Commissioners. 
should be brought under the control of the Judge in 
Lunacy or of a law court of any sort ?—No. 


25739. But in regard to matters with which you may 
have to deal with a Judge in Lunacy ; those relating to- 
the lunatics’ property 7—My idea was that you ought 
to be able to find the Judge in Lunacy within the com- 
position of the Board. I believe the Masters in Lunacy 
are the Judges in Lunacy; if they were the head of the 
Lunacy Commission you would have the Judge in Lunacy 
within the composition of the Board. 


25740. For the purpose of Section 100 you mean you 
should be able to get an order of any sort instead of 
reporting to the Masters and their having to doit for you ? 
—Yes. 


25741. As regards the general jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, you would in no way prefer it to be taken away 
from the present Commission ?—No, I think the present 
Commission works extremely well within its scope. In 
any alteration, its scope should not be lessened. 


25742. (Dr. Loch.) Do you think it would be to the 
advantage of the community if on any reorganisation 
pauper lunatics were no longer retained in workhouses ?— 
Several points arise there. First of all a good many of the 
lunatics rather prefer being near home so that they cam 
be visited by their friends. That is rather an important 
point. If you take them away from the workhouses they 
get beyond the reach of their friends altogether. . Then 
I think that in these great institutions the cubic contents- 

-required by the Commissioners for the accommodation, 
becomes too costly; they are infinitely less costly in the 
workhouses, and where there is room for them, and proper 
accommodation, I think it is better to retain them in the 
workhouses. 


25743. The argument about the propinquity of their 
relations is a difficulty, but if there could be provided at 
economical rates, suitable accommodation for them else- 
where, there is no preference for their being in the work- 
house ?—No; they are undesirable in the workhouse, 
distinctly. 
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EK. Magriorr Cooks, Esq., M.B., called; and Examined. 


25744. (Chairman.) Would you tell us how long you 
have been a Commissioner in Lunacy ?—Nine years next 
January. 


25745. You agree generally with the statement of 
evidence which has been put in on behalf of the Com- 
missioners ?—Entirely. 


25746. (Mr. Greene.) Have you anything to add to it, 
or do you wish to qualify it in any way ?—Not to qualify 
the statements. 

25747. Or the recommendations ?—No, nothing. 


25748. May I ask you whether in your opinion there is 
any way in which the constitution, jurisdiction or work 
of the Commissioners could be improved ?—As stated 
in these documents we are much under-staffed and 
want material additions to our numbers. We are quite 
unable to cope adequately with the work. Hitherto we 
have covered all the duties imposed upon us by Statute, 
but only at a pressure which is detrimental to the work 
and quite unfair to ourselves. 


25749. I mean, in the constitution of it, is there any- 
thing which can be improved; anything in the way of 
jurisdiction? The overwork of the existing gentlemen is a 
matter which perhaps may be personal to them, but I 
want to see whether the constitution of the Commission 
should be altered by an amalgamation with some other 
body, or whether they should be appointed differently 7— 
_ Would you mind asking the questions seriatim ? 


25750. The constitution and the mode of appointing ; 
whether they should be legal, medical, or lay; whether 
there should be an amalgamation with the Chancery 
Department or whether they should be associated with 
executive officers from the Local Government Board ; 
whether you think the constitution of the Commissioners 
is satisfactory ?—Speaking generally, I think the con- 
stitution of the Commission is eminently satisfactory, 
that is a quasi-independent body appointed to ad- 
minister the Lunacy Acts. I think the whole history of 
the working of our Commission as detailed in the evidence 
which has been submitted by our Secretary, and which 
has our entire sanction, shows that it has been most 
beneficial in the interests of the insane. 


25751. You think the combination of legal and medical 
is useful ?—I do. 


25752. Do you think the inclusion of an unpaid element 
which may be lay, that is to say neither medical nor 

legal, is good ?—I think it would be a great pity if it 
were to become impossible for paid Commissioners on 
retirement to be made honorary Commissioners. I ,can 
look back for thirty years and point to several paid 
Commissioners who, on retirement as honorary Commis- 
sioners have brought the influence of their long experi- 
ence to bear upon the Commission with admirable 
results. ‘Take for instance the late Sir Charles Bagot. 


25753. May not the long association of gentlemen who 
have been paid Commissioners, retired and superannuated, 
be a little bit enfeebling to the others ?—Not in the least. 
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25754. You do not get “ groovey”’ ?—No, not the 
Commissioners of whom I have had experience. I think 
their presence on our Board has been highly beneficial. 


25755. Do you think it would be desirable to appoint 
as unpaid Commissioners only those who have been for- 
merly paid Commissioners, or should there be the intro- 
duction of unofficial people @—I think with the exception 
perhaps of the Chairman, whose appointment presents 
considerable difficulties to my mind, the honorary Com- 
missioners should be limited to those who have been 
previously paid Commissioners. That is having regard 
to the difficulty there is in getting unofficial persons to 
attend regularly to the duties. If they would attend 
regularly their presence on the Board would be an 
advantage. 


25756. How many would you have of them ?—I think 
any Commissioner who retires should be eligible for 
appointment. Of course they would not come on as a 
right. Now itis nota right, itis a matter of appointment. 


25757. At present four such persons may be appointed ? 
—Five. 


25758. Where do you get the five from? I have been 
looking at the Statute and cannot find it ?—Section 150 
of the Lunacy Act says there shall continue to be Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. That has always been held to be 
a continuation of the section of the Act of 1845, in which 
it was specified that there were to be eleven Commissioners 
in all, six paid, three of whom were to be barristers and 
three medical men, and five unpaid. 


25759. Can you give me the section of the Act of 1845 
in which it is so stated ?—They were appointed by name. 


25760. The current text book—Wood Renton on 
Lunacy—states that “there are ten Commissioners in 
Lunacy, four unpaid and six paid, of whom three are legal 
and three are medical Commissioners” ?—I think that is 
either an error or means there were, at the time the book 
was written, that number. Is it not merely a footnote? 
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25761. It is a note to Section 150. How many were See p. se 


there in 1897?—I cannot tell you offhand. 
Secretary's statement (marginal note “ 1845”) you will 
see this matter referred to. 


25762. It may be an error on the part of the author 
of this book ?—I think about that year there were four 
paid Commissioners. My legal colleague, Mr. Urmson, 
who was Secretary in the year 1890, informs me there 
were five paid Commissioners in the year 1890. 


25763. 1897 was the date of the book. However, 
there is no statutory direction as to the number, it was 
only that they enumerated the individuals who were 
to compose the Commission ?—Yes, but with power to the 
Lord Chancellor to appoint in place of any of those in the 
event of a vacancy. That is the way the number is made 
out. 


25764. Then you see in 1845 it was thought desirable to 
have this lay element, and they were none of them people 
who had formerly served as Commissioners ?—No. 
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25765. You would prefer to alter that ?—I think the 
conditions are rather different from what obtained in the 
year 1845. In 1845 there was great popular indignation 


@ with regard to the condition of lunatics, and a certain 


number of people took up the subject purely from a 
humanitarian point of view, and as long as there were 
great scandals to be cleared up, and abuses to be rectified 
I think it was easier, probably, to get people to interest 
themselves in the work than now, when it has become 
more of a kind to be performed by paid officials. 


25766. But the number of the lay element was to 
prevent the lunatic from being subject merely to official- 
dom, and to act as watch-dogs, so to speak, for the pro- 
tection of the lunatics; was not that so ?—I do not 
think there is any evidence of that, and after all, the 
barristers who are appointed to be paid Commissioners 
come in with perfectly open minds. That is one reason 
why I should be sorry to see any diminution of the present 
legal strength of the Commission. 


25767. I wanted, if I could, to see why the unpaid 
element should either be neglected, the offices not filled up, 
or why they should be in any way abolished ?—That is 
the only explanation ; it is purely.a matter of opinion. 


25768. With reference to the legal and medical members, 
do you think that there is any necessity for altering the 
proportions which -have hitherto existed; equal propor- 
tions of medical and legal ?—Yes, I do. I do not think 
we have any too many legal members onthe Board at the 
present time; their influence is of great value, but I 
think we. want a preponderance of medical men on the 
Board, and a larger number than we have at present who 
have. had practical experience themselves in.the treat- 
ment of the insane and in asylum administration, but 
I would not have the Board purely a medical Board. 


25769. What proportion do you think is necessary ?— 
If two Commissioners are added to the Board one of 
them at least ought to be an expert in mental disease 
and asylum administration. Supposing there were five 
medical men on the Board, I think at least three of those 
five ought to be experts in mental disease and asylum 
administration. 


25770. We have drifted away from the point I wanted 
to bring out, which is the comparison of the medical and 
legal. You are giving me inter se a comparison amongst 
medical men. I want to see how many legal there should 
be, and how many medical ?—We think that if we had an 
addition of two to our Board, with the other relief men- 
tioned in our statement, namely, single visitation, we 
should be able to perform our duties satisfactorily. I 
believe as a Board we are agreed that both those addi- 
tional Commissioners should be medical men, so as to 
make the proportion three legal to five medical men. 


25771. Amongst the medical men themselves, you were 
saying something about having an expert; do you mean 
that amongst those who are medical Commissioners 
there should be some selected person of special medical 
experience in cases of insanity 7—My own opinion is 
that at least one, if not both, of these two additional 
Commissioners should be a medical expert in mental 
disease. and asylum administration, when appointed to 
the Board. 


25772. What would be in your mind when you say an 
“expert”? 2—At the present time, of the three medical 
men on the Board there are two of us, my colleague Dr. 
Needham and myself, who have devoted many many years 
to the study and practice of lunacy, both of us having been 
superintendents of asylums. 


25773. They should be people who have had experience 
as superintendents ?—As superintendents, but I do not 
think all the ‘medical, Commissioners should have been 
asylum medical superintendents. The practice which 
has hitherto obtained of having as one member of the 
Board a gentleman who comes in purely as a London 
‘physician has been an admirable one. 


25774. You reserved your opinion with reference to the 
Chairman of the Board when we were dealing with the un- 
paid part; you think he should b> unpaid ?—I am doubt- 
ful. It is a matter on which I [find it difficult to express 
an opinion. 


25775. Should he be lay, or medical, or legal ?—I think 
he ought to be legal. 
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25776. The whole Commission would consist of lawyers 
and doctors ?—Yes, unless it were found possible to 
obtain lay honorary Commissioners who would be able 
to attend regularly. 


25777. The lay element you would discard, because if 
you were only going to appoint as unpaid Commissioners 
those who were superannuated, who would be either 
medical or legal, the whole Commission would be profes- 
sional ?—I do not wish to go so far as that. It so much 
depends upon whether it is possible to obtain as Chairman 
a layman who can attend regularly. 


25778. That is not much of a principle ?—I think in a 
Board like ours we want a thoroughly strong Chairman 
who will take an interest in the work. I do not care 
where he comes from as long as he will come and thor- 
oughly interest himself in the work, gain a complete 
knowledge of it, and give a general lead in it. 


25779. Now with reference to their payment; have 
you any remark you would like to make about that ?—No, 
except that I think any additional Commissioners ap- 
pointed to the Board ought to be paid as highly as the 
present Commissioners. 


25780. You think the present payment, which was fixed 
in 1845, is adequate ?—I think so. 


25781. Beside the salary which is fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, is there any grant for travelling and subsistence ? 
—Yes, our travelling expenses amount to a large ‘sum 
annually. 


25782. I thought so, when I looked at the accounts 
yesterday ?—My expenses will come sometimes, in three 
months, to over £100. Our travelling expenses are 
refunded to us, and we have a personal allowance of 
30s. a day. 


25783. That you would leave as it is ?—That I would 
leave as it is. 


25784. That I suppose is a matter of arrangement be- 
tween the Commissioners and the Treasury ?—Yes, it used 
to be done by mileage, but that has been given up for a 
long time. We now simply send in our accounts, and 
vouch for them as correct. 


25785. If it is a matter between you and the Picait 
we need not as a Commission trouble about that. Now 
with further reference to the constitution, are the Com- 
missioners supplied with an adequate staff ?—I think so. 


25786. Are the Secretary and the Secretary’s qualifica- 
cations, which are mentioned in the Statute, such as you 
think befitting; is it always to be a barrister of seven 
years’ practice ?—I think it answers very well. 


25787. So that in addition to all the Commissioners 
being either legal or medical, you would still adhere to 
having a legal secretary ?—Yes, because if we had more 
medical Commissioners there would be more frequently 
a medical Commissioner on duty at the office, and able to 
give the Secretary advice on medical points. 


25788. I was going to put to you whether that section 
should not be altered so that you would have the option of 
appointing someone more familiar with administration ? 
—There would be advantages no doubt if the Secretary 
could have a larger knowledge of administration. 


25789. In any question I. put I hope you will consider 
that I am conveying not the slightest reflection on any 
individual ; I am only looking at the system. Ought not 
the person who appoints the Secretary to have the option 
of putting in an administrator from the Civil Service, or 
someone who is connected, by being superintendent of an 
asylum or otherwise, with more general work ?—TI do not 
think so. The Secretary has a good deal of legal work. 


25790. The qualification in the Statute is that he must 
be a practising barrister of seven years. The Com- 
missioners,may be barristers of five years, but. the Secre- 
tary must be a practising barrister of at least seven years’ 
standing ?—We have found distinct advantages from that 
section. 


25791. “Would you leave that as.it is ?—I would leave 
‘that as it is, bearing in mind that the Secretary, has 
generally the opportunity of consulting one of the medical 
Commissioners on medical points, which, of course, are 
constantly cropping up. in his office. 
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25792. With reference to the staff, that is a matter 
of arrangement between the Commissioners and the 
Treasury ?7—Yes. Of course, very rightly, they do not give 
us clerks when we ask for them without making very close 
inquiries as to the need, but generally, as soon as we 
have satisfied the Treasury that we wanted additions, they 
have been granted. 


25793. We have heard a great deal about the architect. 
That I do not propose to pursue any further ?—There are 
many points arising on that about which I should be glad 
to be asked. 


25794. With reference to the Rules, I think the Rules of 
1893 require that when a hospital is being erected the 
plans and details and estimates should be submitted ?— 
The plans. 


25795. More than that, I think ?—And the estimates in 
the case of a county or borough asylum. We merely 
have to approve plans for hospitals. The estimates are 
not submitted. ef 


25796. Section 272 states: “‘For the purpose of 
procuring the approval of the Secretary of State to any 
agreement, contract, or plan, requiring approval under this 
Act, the agreement, contract, or plan, with an estimate of 
the probable cost of carrying it into effect, shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners and to the Secretary of 
State, and the Commissioners shall make such inquiries 
as they think fit, and shall report thereon to the Secretary 
of State, who may approve the agreement, contract, or 
plan, with or without modification, or may refuse his 
approval.” So the estimates of the probable cost of 
carrying it into effect have to be submitted ?—Pardon me, 
you asked me about hospitals. This refers to county 
and borough asylums. Lunatic hospitals are asylums 
founded as a rule by private philanthropy for private 
patients. They are altogether a different class of institu- 
tions from the county and borough asylums. 


25797. You have the estimates for building asylums 
submitted to you ?—Yes, and in the case of lunatic 
hospitals we have the plans, but they are not obliged to 
submit estimates. In the case of hospitals and licensed 
houses, we have merely to approve the plans; the cost 
has nothing to do with us. 


25798. And also under your Rules there is this require- 
ment: “The superintendent of every hospital shall 
within one calendar month next after the accounts of 
the hospital shall have been submitted to the Charity 
Commissioners or have been audited, send to the Com- 
missioners an abstract of the accounts in such form as 
the Commissioners shall from time to time prescribe. 
He shail within a month after its publication send to 
them a printed copy of the annual report of the hospi- 
tal.” So that you have the plans and estimates for 
asylums, and you have the accounts of hospitals sent to 
you ?—Yes, but we also have the accounts of all public 
asylums sent to us—an abstract of them. 


25799. I want to know what facility there is in your 
office for the proper supervision, examination, and dealing 
with these accounts ?—None at-all. 


25800. Have you any expert at all ?—None at all. 
We do not consider it part of our duty. We publish the 
accounts for the information of the public and to enable 
comparisons to be made. We comment on. them in our 
reports, but we have nothing to do with the auditing of 
the accounts of a public asylum; that rests with the 
Local Government Board entirely. 


25801. Are they examined by you at all ?—¥or the 
purpose of reporting. They are examined in outline to 
see that there are no serious discrepancies, but not to see 
that the accounts in themselves are correct in detail. 


25802. Can you tell me any reason why the Com- 
missioners provided that an abstract of the hospital 
accounts should be sent to them ?—That we may be able 
by totalling up and averaging the cost in all county 
and borough asylums to give a general indication of the 
cost of maintaining lunetics. 


25803. I am talking of hospitals. I was reading the 
Commissioners’.Rule that provides for the sending of 
accounts. Why should you have these accounts ?—It is 
important that we should see the figure at which the 
average weekly cost comes out per patient. Very often 
questions arise as to whether the hospitals are doing a 
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sufficient amount of charity. Supposing we find that a 
hospital is taking a large proportion of its patients at a 
low rate of payment or free, we regard that as credi- 
table to that hospital, and, as you will see in our Report 
to the Lord Chancellor we comment on the fact, and 
in that way we consider we exert a beneficial influence by 
getting people to subscribe and so obtaining relief for 
needy better class patients. 


25804. But my point is really to get to the administra- 
tion. J want to know what work is done in the office when 
these accounts come in; who examines them ?—The 
chief clerk. 


25805. And reports to anybody ?—He prepares these 
statements which appear in the Annual Report. 


25806. Do any of the Commissioners look at these 
accounts when they do come in from the hospitals ?—Not 
in detail. 


25807. You cannot see any account, except in detail ; 
do they look at them at all ?—In our Annual Report they 
are set forth. 


25808. I want to see what work is done by the Com- 
missioners ?—We have no control over the actual ex- 
penditure of a hospital. They only have to report to us, 


25809. I am aware of that; but do you look at the 
accounts ?—Only broadly, to draw conclusions from them. 


25810. With reference to the estimates, you have 
nothing to help you to see whether the estimates are 
extravagant or otherwise ?—We have nothing to do with 
them, In the lunatic hospital the Committee of manage- 
ment controls the estimates and expenditure entirely ; in 
the county and borough asylums it is different. 


25811. But have you anything to help you with reference 
to estimates for asylums ?—Are you now talking of 
estimates of plans ? 


25812. Yes ?—Yes, our architect to a certain extent 
gives us an opinion upon them. 


25813. But you do not think it is adequate, at present ? 
—No; but I understood that until now you were 
talking about the maintenance. 5 


25814. I am wanting to see, if I can, by steps, whether 
the Lunacy Commissioners have sufficient assistance to 
enable them properly to carry out the work which Parlia- 
ment has thrown upon them. I am trying to see what: 
expert help they have got in some of the duties thrown 
upon them ?—It is very important that you should make 
it clear to me whether you are referring to the maintenance 
account of an asylum or the maintenance account of a 
hospital, or whether you are referring to the estimates 
submitted for plans for erection of asylums, because these 
matters are dealt with in distinctly different ways and 
there are different considerations involved. 


25815. You have no accountant in your office ?—No. 


25816. You have no surveyor to help you with esti- 
mates ?—We have our consulting architect. 


25817. But no one on your staff ?—No one on our staff. 


25818. My point is to see whether you require an 
additional staff ?—I am very anxious for these different 
accounts and estimates not to be confused, because they 
are dealt with in widely different ways. 


25819. Beyond an additional architect you ask for no 
further expert help; I am not talking about the Com- 
missioners ?—We think that in the examination of plans 
and examination of estimates of alterations and additions 
to, and enlargements of, asylums, it is very important that 
we should have a salaried architect attached to our 
Board. The present system of having to depend only 
upon a consulting architect or a consulting engineer is 
insufficient to accomplish what we have to do. 


25820. Now to pass on to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners ; is there any work which you think ought not 
to fall within your province which you at present do ?— 
There is no work of which I think, in the interest of the 
public, and in the interest of the patients, we ought to 
be relieved which we do at the present time. I should be 
very sorry to see any of the work taken off us which we 
now do. eh tt 
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25821. Is there any additional work which should 
be imposed on you so as to make your working more 
satisfactory ?—I do not think so, but we want more time 
to do the work which now falls upon us. 


25822. My point is whether there is more work to be 
done. We will see how it is to be done afterwards ?— 
I think in a Board like ours you can never say there is 
no more work to be done. 


25823. Suppose you had an adequate staff could you 
undertake jurisdiction over people mentally defective 
who have not been certified ?—I do not think we could 
undertake thit work without other assistance than the 
two Commissioners whom I have suggested. We ask for 
the two additional Commissioners to enable us to carry 
on the work we have at present to perform, and probably 
shall have to perform within the next forty or fifty years. 


25824. But is there anything in the constitution of 
your Commission which would make it inadvisable to 
add to them the supervision of the mentally defective? I 
want to see whether you are the proper body to have it 
given to you ?—It depends a great deal upon what 
that work is to be. It is very difficult to express an 
opinion without more information. | When I was before 
your Commission two years ago, I expressed it as the 
opinion of our Board then that we did not, as a body, 
think it desirable that we should have thrown upon us 
the supervision of persons who were not certified to be 
insane. Personally I am rather disposed to modify that 
opinion now, supposing that there is to be a general re- 
organisation. If, for instance, we were to be amalgamated 
with the Masters and Visitors, it would be most undesirable 
that another comparatively small body should be con- 
stituted, to look after feeble-minded people. 


25825. Would it be better, in your opinion, that there 
should be amalgamation between you and the Chancery 
department ?—Yes, provided on further investigation 
it is found feasible to work in the visitation now performed 
by the Visitors with that performed by ourselves. If 
there were amalgamation and reorganisation, I think, in- 
stead of creating another small department for the care 
and control of the feeble-minded, and so perpetuating 
a continuance of the present dual system, it would be 
better, on the whole, to have one general body. 


25826. Have you thought at all whether it would be 
expedient to have female lunatics inspected by a female 
Commissioner or a female inspector ?—Yes; I do not 
think it would. I will give you a reason for that: that 
although, as medical officers, many ladies have been tried 
in asylums, and although occasionally they have answered, 
I do not think it has been found very generally a success. 
Some of them have broken down under the strain of 
having to deal with lunatics. 


25827. But that is a different function from what I am 
suggesting ; I am suggesting them as Commissioners or 
inspectors ?—I should say not; I think it would be very 
undesirable. 


25828. I dare say you are aware the Local Government 
Board employ ladies, and the Board of Education, I 
think ?—Yes; but I think the supervision of lunatics 
is a totally different thing. 


25829. Do you think the experience of a lady on your 


-Board would be of any service with reference to the super- 


vision of female lunatics, supposing a female Commissioner 
were appointed, whether medical or not ?—No, I think 
not. 

25830. I hold no brief for the suffragettes ?—I am 
wholly without prejudice, but it is a matter I have con- 


sidered, and I think it would be most undesirable. 


25831. Do you think that is the opinion of you all ?—I 
would rather you asked the other Commissioners. 


25832. Is there anything to regulate the hours during 
which your office has to be open ?—Yes. 


25833. Is that by statute ?—By Treasury Order, I 
believe. 


25834. Seven hours a day Yes, ten to five; that 
is referred to in our Secretary’s statement. 


25835. Can you tell me at all what length of time is 
expended by the Commissioners in their visitations over 
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the country ?—Yes, I can give you my personal attend- 


ances. Last year I was away visiting from London on 
102 days in the year. I had to sleep away from home 
114 nights. 


25836. That is probably about the same as all the other 
Commissioners ?—Yes. 


25837. That left you 200 odd days for London work ?— 
I was visiting in London for fifty-one days. 


25838. In addition to the 102 that you were away ?— 
Yes. This statement I am making covers eleven months ; 
that is from the 1st January to the lst December, 1905; I 
was at the office on 116 days, which makes 269 days out of 
the eleven months. Ina few instances I may have counted 
days twice over. I might have been at the office for a few 
hours in the morning and gone off and visited in the 
afternoon and so there might be a little overlapping. My 
accounts do not show it, but it would only be on a few days. 
Therefore out of those eleven months I was engaged 269 
days. Of the 114 nightsI slept away from home twelve 
were Sundays. This year by the 3lst December, I shall 
have had to sleep away from home on 120 nights. 


25839. Is there any holiday allotted to the Commis- 
sioners ?—We are supposed to have two months’ holiday 
in the year, but there are hardly any of us who have not 
encroached largely on it. As a matter of fact I shall 
have to encroach on my holidays this year, nearly three 
weeks, to get my work done; so that for the last two 
years my holidays have averaged hardly six weeks in the 
year, counting every day I have had. That I consider 
wholly inadequate, considering the strain, the physical 
exertion, and mental wear which the work entails. I 
want to make it clear that what I have given you re- 
presents my work from January Ist to November 30th 
last year, because one of the duties of the Commissioners 
is, when the Secretary is on leave, to do the Secretary’s 
work. It happened to be my turn to do the vacation 
work last year, so I did not get any holiday till December. 
Whenever the Secretary is away we do the Secretary's 
work. 


25840. That leads me back to a point to which I-was 


‘ coming ; there are three legal Commissioners ?—There are. 


\ 


25841. They have all of them been Secretary to the 
Commission ?—All the present legal Commissioners have. 


25842. How many years does that cover, of secretarial 
work ?—Perhaps you will ask the legal Commissioners ; 
one was Secretary six and a half years. 


258438. Are you the senior ?—No, I am the third. 
25844. Have they all three been Secretary ?—Yes. 


25845. Then they have been moved up as Commis- 
sioners ?—Yes. 


25846. So that the fresh blood only comes, as it were, 
into the Commission through the appointment of a practis- 
ing barrister, as Secretary ?—Yes, and that is the important 
point. It is not necessarily always so; tkere have been 
exceptions. Mr. Inderwick, for instance, came in direct. 
Sir Charles Bagot was Principal Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor before he was appointed, and he also was 
never Secretary to the Lunacy Commission. 


25847. That is a good many years ago. He served 
twenty-five years, and then retired, and then came on as 
an unpaid Commissioner ?—Yes, but I want to point out 
that it does not invariably follow that the Secretary is — 
promoted to be a Commissioner. It happens that all 
three of my present legal colleagues have been Secretary, 
but there have been, as I have said, others who have not. 


25848. With the present ones it has been a continuous 
filling up; it rarely happens that there is fresh blood 
coming in on the legal side ?—I would not say “rarely.” » 


25849. As regards the medical appointments, they are of 
course, fresh to it; they do not serve in the office in any 
way ?—No; but I have been a medical superintendent 
of two asylums; first of the Wilts County Asylum, 
afterwards of the Worcester City Asylum, or for twenty 
years in all. 


25850. Have you formed any opinion as to the expedi- 
ency or possibility of taking over the Chancery Visitors’ 
duties ?—I have given a good deal of thought to it. 

25851. What is your view ?—In trying to form an 
opinion one is met with this difficulty: we do not know 
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exactly what the work of the Visitors is; that is to say 
how often they are called upon suddenly to go and visit 
eases; we do know this, that out of the 685 Chancery 
lunatics, we, in the course of our duties as Commissioners 
see and examine 361. We see those 361 either in institu- 
tions which are under our jurisdiction, or institutions which 

‘we have to inspect under the Lunacy Acts and where we 
are obliged to see all the patients. 


25852. There is double visitation for those ?—There is 
overlapping. 


25853. They get a double share, but then they pay for 
it ?—I do not know about that. I had a Chancery lunatic 
at the Worcester Asylum who had no means at all, and 
yet he was visited by the Chancery Visitors. 


25854. Where they have property there is a deduction 
of 4 per cent. ?—Yes, there is; but some of them have 
only small means. 


25855. Where they have got means they have to pay 
for it ?—Yes. 


25856. Do you see any objection to this system of 
double visiting; would one visitation, either by your- 
selves or the Chancery Visitors, be sufficient ?—Of course 
we must see them, because they are in our own institutions, 
they are lunatic patients so found by inquisition for the 
most part, not invariably; those 361 persons are fre- 
quently Chancery patients who are unfit for care in private 
houses. 


25857. From your experience of your inspection of 
them, would it be advisable, or possible, to suggest that 
they should not be inspected by Chancery Visitors if they 
got the advantage of classification by you ?—I do not 
think it would do for us to inspect half the Chancery 
patients and the Chancery Visitors the other half. It 
could only be done by amalgamation. 


25858. It might be worthy of consideration whether, 
if there were a Chancery patient in an institution visited 
by you, your visit should be deemed to be adequate ?— 
No, I do not think so ; there might be all sorts of matters 
connected with the Masters’ arrangements of which we 
might not be cognisant. 


25859. Short of an amalgamation, it would not be 
possible for double duty to be saved by the expedient 
I am suggesting ?—No. 


25860. Do you get any conflict with the Visitors, or 
Masters ?—None; no conflict of a frictional nature. 
Occasionally I have had a difference of opinion, I think 
once with Sir James Crichton Browne, as to whether 
a patient whose affairs were managed by a receiver, and 
who was seen by the Chancery Visitors as well as the 
Commissioners, was suitable or not to remain in a particular 
house ; but it was purely a friendly difference of opinion. 


25861. When these doctors differ, who decides 7?— 
In the particular case to which I refer the patient could 
not be removed without the consent of a Commissioner, 
but on the other hand the Masters had, of course, the 
control of the purse strings. 


25862. Do you come into communication at all with the 
Masters ?—No, not directly. Sometimes matters occur 
{n our office about which we think the Masters should be 
informed ; we perhaps think a patient’s property is not 
protected, or something of that kind. 

25863. May I take it that itis your view that any 
amalgamation would be desirable ?—I cannot go quite 
so far as that, because I am unaware of the exact scope 
of the duties of Visitors. It would be impossible for the 
Commissioners, at all events as at present constituted, 
to have frequently, at short notice, to visit at the request 
of the Judge in Lunacy patients in distant parts of 
England. How often such emergency calls are made on 
the Visitors I have no knowledge. Subject to that I do 
not think there is any insuperable difficulty in amalgama- 
tion. Although Sir George Jessel’s Committee, to which 
reference was made yesterday, or the majority of that 
Committee, was averse from amalgamation, as no doubt 
you are aware, in the Lunacy Act, 1890, provision was 
subsequently made giving power to the Lord Chancellor 
to amalgamate the two Departments. The question is one 
which I should like you to put tosome of the legal members 
of the Commission as well as myself. Amalgamation 
would be a way whereby our Commission might be in- 
creased to an adequate extent without throwing any 
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additional, or only a very small additional burden upon 
the country. But we ought to have the power of single 
visitation as well. If our Commission were strengthened 
by the Visitors being joined to us, and with single visita- 
tion, I think we ought to be able to carry on the work 
of the Commission satisfactorily in the future. 


25864. That might be without the addition of the two 
Commissioners you have mentioned ?—Yes. 


25865. Do you consider single visitation would be 
adequate ?—With the addition of three Visitors to our 
Board. 


25866. What do you say as regards single visitation ?— 
I am of opinion that it is absolutely essential that the 
power of single visitation should be conferred upon us. 


25867. Is single visitation sufficient to protect the 
patient from oppression and to satisfy the public that 
he is properly looked after ?—I am quite convinced that 
it is. 

25868. Do you think the work could be done by a 
single Visitor ?—I think it should be left to our discretion 
to visit singly or not. The view of our Board is that 
there are many occasions on which it might still be 
advisable for a barrister and doctor to go together. We 
are not at all prepared to say that in every instance 
single visitation is desirable. We ought to have the 
discretion. 


25869. It ought to be left to the Board, under this 
Chairman of whom you speak, to allot the work ?—To say 
what institutions should be visited singly. 


25870. But you prefer it being left to your Board, 
instead of it being directed by Statute ?—I think it 
might be left to our Board instead of having our hands 
tied as they are at present, which is highly inconvenient. 


25871. At present who allots the work and arranges 
the distribution of work amongst the Commissioncrs, 
because I understand Sir John Dorington is not able, 
unfortunately, to attend ?—It would be a matter about 
which the honorary Commissioners would know but little. 
All these arrangements are left entirely to the paid Com- 
missioners. 


25872. Under a new plan, if there were a chief Commis- 
sioner, would he be the proper person ?—No, I think it 
should be a friendly arrangement between ourselves, 
because there are a great many points to take into con- 
sideration. Iimagine we should do very much zs the Judges 
do in determining what circuits they shall severally take. 
We depute one of our body to make the arrangements for 
the ensuing year. He makes out a scheme of work and 
submits it to each Commissioner before it is adopted. 


25873. It is for him to see that the most economical 
mode is adopted of utilising the time of the Commis- 
sioners ?—Yes, but his scheme is based upon a system of 
circuits and general arrangements which have previously 
been approved by the Board. 


25874. (Dr. Donkin.) I take it as it is understood that 
all your replies to Mr. Greene’s questions are with regard to 
the present fitness of the Lunacy Commission for the work 
they have to do now ?—yes, subject to the few questions 
which were asked about the additional work that might, on 
the recommendation of your Commission, be thrown upon 
us in respect to the feeble-minded. 


25875. Therefore in the final questions with regard to 
amalgamation of the Chancery Department and the 
Lunacy Commission, they also referred to the joint work 
of the two and no more ?—Yes. 


25876. I may take it also that you have emphasised 
very fully the fact that the present numbers of the Com- 
mission are quite inadequate to do the work thoroughly 
from the public point of view, and satisfactorily to the 
Commissioners? Yes. Mr. Greene asked me the num- 
ber of days we are away on circuit. Those are very long 
days, sometimes extending to eleven hours, and are 
laborious days. After inspecting, perhaps we have to 
travel some considerable distance. 


25877. I suppose you would say, from your description 
of the work of the Lunacy Commission, it is mainly 
inspectorial, to see that the dictates of the law are carried 
out, and also advisory ?—Advisory, very largely. We have 
very large numbers of important matters to deal with, 
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such, for instance, as the transference of patients to institu- 
tions and from institutions to single care, all of which 
requires an intimate knowledge of the patients. That is 
one of the great reasons why the’ present system should be 
maintained. The question often arises whether a patient 
is fit to be transferred to another house under other con- 
ditions. It is very desirable that some one of the Com- 
missioners should be able to speak with authority from his 
own personal knowledge whether the case is a proper one 
for the change, and whether it is prudent in all respects 
for the transfer to be effected. I only give that as one 
example showing how important it is that this visitation 
should be done by Commissioners of experience. We are 
often consulted by the friends of patients on these matters. 
It is very important to bear in mind that a great deal of 
our work does, to a certain extent, assimilate the work of 
the Visitors. A very important part of our work is the 
visitation of the single patients in private houses, of which 
we have over 400. 

25878. All that will come under the head of advisory 
work ?—Advisory work and visitation jointly. 

25879. What I want to bring out is whether you con- 
tend that at present the work is so much for the existing 
number of the Commissioners that neither branch of the 
work is satisfactorily done ?—It is done at a most undue 
pressure. 

25880. There would be much more scope, with more 
assistance, for the work to be done thoroughly ?—Some 
of us are often obliged to be absent from Board meetings 
when there are important matters of policy to be discussed, 
and occasionally matters arise in institutions, such as sus- 
pected ill-treatment of patients, which we are not always 
able, owing to the shortness of our numbers, to investigate, 
on the spot as we should like. 


25881. Supposing this amalgamation took place and 
there were then nine Commissioners, four of whom would be 
legal and five medical, do you think that would be a proper 
working constitution to carry out the joint functions ?— 
I should prefer to see the proportion three legal and six 
medical Commissioners. 


25882. With regard to the single visitation, would you 
consider that it is practically indifferent whether it is 
a legal Visitor, or medical ?—I think so, having regard to 
the fact that the barristers are men of experience who are 
constantly in contact with their medical colleagues and 
get to know a very great deal of medical work. There is 
no doubt that my barrister colleagues do, after a very short 
time, pick up a very large amount of medical information 
and are able to employ it usefully, and they also get to 
know a great deal about the administration of asylums. 
I think any disadvantage arising from single visitation 
by the legal members would be compensated by the legal 
knowledge, and breadth of view which they bring to the 
Board. 

25883. I am referring only, in this last question, to 
visiting. It is conceivable there might be legal members 
of the Board who did not visit. There might be a Board 
composed of a certain number of legal members whose 
duties were not to visit. You have, I think, said, and the 
Commissioners have in their joint evidence said, that one 
of the points they urge is that single visits should be 
allowed quite apart from any possible additional functions ; 
to get them out of their present difficulties they want two 
more Commissioners who may be medical (rather implying 
they should be medical) and that single visits should be 
allowed. What I want to get at is, supposing for a mo- 
ment you think of an ideal Commission formed of nine 
people—supposing there were no Commission and you 
decided the work to be done required nine members—what 
do you think would be the proper proportion ?—I think 
the proportion I have indicated in my answer to Mr. 
Greene covers that. 


25884. Five and four ?—Three legal and five medical : 
or in the case of amalgamation I should say three legal and 
six medical. We should not want another legal member. 


25885. Not if the present bodies were amalgamated ?— 
Not in any case. 


25886. You think it is a matter of indifference, provided 
a legal member has been on the” Board for some time, 
whether the asylum is visited by a doctor or a lawyer 7— 
Yes; 1 think we want a preponderance of medical men 
because every now and again cases will arise where the 
Jegal member will be glad to have a medical opinion. It 
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will more often happen that the legal Commissioner will 
wish to have the opinion of a medical colleague than that 
a medical Commissioner will require the opinion of a legak 
colleague. Moreover, the work to be done by medical 
Commissioners outside visitation greatly preponderates. 


25887. You would not be mainly of the opinion of Sir 
John Dorington ?—No, I am distinctly adverse to it. I 
understood him to say that he would prefer more barristers 
than doctors. I wish to express the opposite opinion ; 
I think the preponderance of the members of the Com- 
mission should be doctors, I do not think we require more 
than three legal members on the Board. 


25888. With regard to visiting asylums, you think it is 
indifferent whether it is a legal or a medical member who 
visits ?—Generally speaking. 

25889. In other words, part of the function of the 
Visitor is not to give medical advice, not to set any par- 
ticular tone or principle in regard to the treatment o- care 
of the insane ?—You must bear in mind, in considering 
this subject, that two legal members would not succeed 
one another; a legal member would go at one visitation 
and a medical member at the next; we do now visit in 
rotation. 


25890. Your view is that the chief advantage of the visits 
is. to see that the patients are properly cared for, and im 
fact that they are being humanely treated ?—Humanely 
treated and properly cared for in all respects. It is not 
very often that matters of a purely medical nature arise at 
visitation. 


25891. I suppose you will admit that a very considerable 
amount of actual medical-knowledge and actual medical 
work is required in a department which might be appointed: 
to deal with the feeble-minded and mental defectives of all 
grades who now entirely escape certification ?—I do not 
quite understand your point. 


25892. I was trying to get at this—with regard to the 
visitation which, I take it, will be an important function im 
any institution—that the regular visitation of asylums does: 
not require the Visitor to be a dostor, or at any rate he 
should not always be a doctor ?—No, not always a doctor, 
for the reasons I have just stated. 


25893. You would not think that work which is more 
medical than the present work of the Commission should. 
be added to the Commission ?—Why more medical? I 
do not quite follow you. A barrister who for years has 
been in the habit of weighing evidence, when he joins. 
our Board goes visiting with a medical colleague, is 
pocketed with him, I might almost say day and night, 
and is constantly discussing with him subjects connected 
with the care and treatment of the insane and the mental 
phases they exhibit. After a year or two, he is in most 
cases able to discriminate whether a person is insane 
or not, or whether only weak-minded. It does not re- 
quire the same kind of expert medical knowledge to- 
determine whether a person is insane, as it does to enable 
him to decide whether he has heart disease. There are 
obscure cases, but after all it is to a great extent a matter 
of observing and weighing apparent facts. I think too 
much is made of the purely medical aspect of judging 
whether a person is insane. It is carried too far. When 
a man has had a legal training to start with, and then 
has had an opportunity of studying and discussing with 
his medical colleagues the symptoms manifested by the 
30,000 cases which he sees in the course of the year, he 
is soon capable of judging whether a person is insane 
or not, and it is not often that he feels at a loss. 


25894. There would, therefore, be no particular ad- 
vantage in his having asylum training before he became 
a Lunacy Commissioner ?—A considerable proportion of 
the members of the Board ought to be medical men 
who, as ex-asylum-superintendents, have had great ex- 
perience in the treatment of the insane and in asylum 
administration, because they are best capable of deal- 
ing with many questions and matters that arise. But 
it would be very undesirable to have a Board composed. 
exclusively of such men. 


25895. In short, you would think that the present 
constitution of the Lunacy Commission or any Lunacy 
Commission of somewhat larger numbers, composed 
partly of medical men and partly of lawyers, would be 
a perfectly competent body, given that there were enough 
of them to take the supervision of all the present certified 
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lunatics and all the very heterogeneous classes of people, 
children to adults, who may be called defectives ?— 
Undoubtedly. Difficult cases will arise every now and 
again where a consultation would have to be held as we 
hold them now. If a barrister goes and pays a visit to 
one of our licensed houses in London, and comes back 
-to the Board and says, “I have seen So-and-so, I am 
doubtful whether this patient is insane, I should like 
one of my medical colleagues to see him,” one of us goes 
at.once. I think a mixed Board on the lines on which 
it is now constituted is in all the circumstances the best 
in the interests of the patients and the public. 


25896. A Board constituted like that would not feel 
inclined to depute inspectorial duties to others who are 
not on the Board ?—Yes, as we have indicated in our 
statement, we think that as a rule less experienced men 
under the supervision and control of the Commissioners 
would be sufficient to act merely as inspectors of mental 
defectives. For instance, it is a very different matter 
determining whether a woman is merely weak-minded and 
morally unfit. to be left to her own devices, from deciding 
whether .a man is suffering from a hidden delusion that 
he is the Pope, which may cause him to be a most 
dangerous person. 


25897. I am not suggesting that any inspectors would 
be sent who were not trained, but you yourself, I think, 
said that it does not require any very considerable technical 
training, medical or otherwise, to satisfactorily perform 
all the functions of the present Commissioners in Lunacy ? 
—Not in the great majority of cases; and where the 
difficulties arise it can be done by a consultation. But 
I want to emphasise the fact that I think after a few 
years, especially if they have been through the Secre- 
taryship, the barrister Commissioners come to be experts, 
in fact. It must be remembered that in administering 
the Lunacy Acts the Commissioners have to deal with a 
vast number of important matters besides merely ques- 
tions of insanity. 


25898. In fact, they get their training after they are 
appointed Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes, but we have 
the advantage, that they bring to the Board their legal 
training and knowledge, which are very important assets 
and exercise a most. beneficial influence on the Board, 
and are greatly to the advantage of the country and the 
insane. ~ an. £t 


~ 25899. Do you not think there are many medical men 
in the country who have given a good deal of attention 
to mental disorders and had a great deal of practical 
experience who would be very capable Visitors of 
asylums ?—Yes. 


25900. Say men of the age of thirty-five to forty-five, 
and who would be perfectly willing to do it for half the 
salary of the present officers ?—Do you mean visit the 
asylums ? % \ 

_ 25901. I mean such people as I was describing ;. I do 
not like to use the word “‘ inferior’? ?—Not so largely 
experienced ; I would like to withdraw that word “ in- 
ferior”’ ; I did not wish to use it in an offensive way. 


25902. I was merely quoting your statement; I think 
the expression. “ inferior standing ” is used. Are there not 
‘many medical men perfectly qualified to form an opinion 
and to visit and inspect the asylums effectively, who 
have had more training, and much more experience, 
than many Commissioners in Lunacy when they start 
their work ?—That may be so as regards the actual 
medical experience; but I still maintain, and I want 
to emphasise the fact, that I think the influence of a 
certain number of barristers on the Board is of great value. 


25903. My questions are not directed to doubting 
that; I was only trying to get your views as to the 
possible use of less highly paid, but at the same time well 
qualified, medical men, to act in performing inspectorial 
duties in the event of the functions of the Lunacy Com- 
mission being enlarged ?—I think that is possible, and 
we recommend it, but we think it should be only certain 
duties which should be left to our Board to determine. 
‘In our statement, the second paragraph, we refer to that. 
We think that at present we have not the number of 
Commissioners required to perform the work which Com- 
missioners ought to perform, and that if the addition is 
made to our Board for which we ask, they will be adequate 
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probably, as far as one can see, for many years, and if 
additional work is thrown upon us we shall meet it by 
having the Assistant Commissioners. 


25904. Assistant Commissioners would perhaps be 
inspectors acting under your direction, not members o 
the Board ?—Not members of the Board and not ap- 
pointed to do any special work, but. such as we from time 
to time may direct. 


25905. (Mr. Dickinson.) You told Mr. Greene you did 
not think there was any additional work which you would 
suggest being placed on the shoulders of the Commission. 
Have you at all considered whether there should be 
additional powers given to the Commission ?—I have. 


25906. Can you tell us in what direction tre powers 
should be ?—I think on the whole they should be left 
as they are. Questions may arise, in dealing with which 
we may Lave not quite as much power as we might like 
to have, but we think perhaps if we had greater power 
to deal with these matters it might be perhaps disad- 
vantageous in other ways. We would rather prefer 
to be left as we are. 


25907. Do you know the Scotch Commission ?—Yes, I 
know a good deal about it. 


25908. Do you know the powers they have ?—I think 
I am pretty well conversant with them. 


25909. You know that their absolute powers are con- 
siderably greater than those which you possess ?—In 
what respect ? 


25910. In being able to enforce their views. We have 
had: some evidence from Mr. Spence, the Secretary of the 
Commission ; in his statement he gave us a list of points 
in which, in his view, the Scotch Commission was more 
able to carry out its views than the English Lunacy 
Commission. I do not know whether you have at all 
studied the Scotch system ?—Yes, I have, but I am not 
prepared to say that any great additional powers are 
necessary. There are certain points, [ think, more 
especially affecting the detention of patients, as to which 
I sometimes wish we had some discretionary powers. 
For instance, it is provided under the Act that when a 
patient is admitted who has not been seen by a judicial 
authority he or she has the right of demanding to be 
seen by a judicial authority, under certain circumstances. 
The judicial authority has to make a report and we have 
to give effect to that report; the law gives us no dis- 
cretion whatever, and it has happened that we have 
entirely disagreed with the report when it has come in, but 
we have no discretion. I have known a ease in which 
we have had to discharge a patient and that patient has 
committed suicide the next day. We had no discretionary 
power. We were obliged to give effect to the report of 
the judicial authority although we were fully aware of 
the true facts of the case. 


25911. You have not got exactly what is in my mind. 
I was not thinking so much of the powers in individu: 1 
cases, but the powers to enforce the proper or better ad- 
ministration of the lunacy law by the local authorities ? 
—I do not think so. I think we had better leave our 
powers as they are, advisory. When we see things we 
do not like we report on them. If they are not attended 
to we keep on reporting and reporting, and we find, in the 
case of the county and borough asylums, that the commit- 
tees after a time do not like its being known that the Com- 
missioners are not satisfied, and before very long as a ru’e 
our influence in this way has the desired effect. I think 
there would be a danger in our having too great power and 
not leaving the authorities a discretion. Occasionally in- 
stances occur where it might be well if we had larger 
powers ; for instance, in the case of the Cambridge Asy- 
lum with which we have been dissatisfied for several years, 
and where sanitary condition leaves much to be desired. 
We have been pegging away year after year trying to get 
improvements effected and we cannot get the Committee 
to do what we think ought to be done, but such a case 
as this is very rare. Asa rule the local authorities though 
at first they may think what we suggest is unreasonable— 
sometimes they do, sometimes they think we go down and 
we must say something—after a time generally come round 
to our view, and as a rule we find that the superintendents 
of the asylums are wishful to act in concert with us and 
attach importance to the views we express. 
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25912. Would you not say that in lunacy administra- 
tion in England we are behind other countries ?—No, 
I should say certainly not. I have visited asylums in 
Holland, Germany, France, Switzerland, and Scotland, and 
I do not think that, certainly anywhere on the Continent, 
that the treatment of the recent and acute cases is as 
advanced as our own. 


25913. That is the medical treatment of the acute 
‘ases ?—And the arrangements for them. We are far 
jeyond them. In France in many districts coercion is 
still practised to a very large extent. 


25914. I am not saying that there are not countries 
behind us; I am saying that we are behind some coun- 
tries ?—I do not think so. I have not personally found 
it so. 


25915. Are we not behind Scotland ?—I do not think 
we are. I think our system of administration is every 
bit as good as the Scotch system although it is lauded 
a good deal. 


25916. I am asking these questions because in my own 
view I came rather under the impression that the Scotch 
Commission was very much better for pushing on experi- 
ments in 1 macy administration than the English Com- 
mission. I want to get at it to see how far the English 
Lunacy Commission has really advanced the treatment 
of lanatics in England. I sappose you do attach import- 
ance to giving to certain classes of lunatics considerable 
liberty ?—Yes. 

25917. Do you press upon the English authorities the 
desirability of so classifying them that they can give 
absolute liberty to certain classes of lunatics ?—Yes, we 
are constantly doing that. You will hardly see any report 
in which we do not refer to the number of patients who are 
allowed liberty beyond the grounds, and to those who are 
confined within the airing courts, and those who are 
allowed liberty out in the grounds. 


25918. Has that advice been adopted readily and is it 
in actual operation now ?—Certainly. 


25919. Largely ?—Very largely. There are certain 
places where asylums are built in such positions that it is 
impossible to allow extended liberty. For instance, in 
the case of an asylum like the Newcastle Borough Asylum 
on the fringe of the town, people object to a large number 
of patients going out. It is found impossible to grant 
them extended liberty there. In my own asylum, before 
I joined the Commission, I may say we sent out 75 per 
cent. of the patients beyond the grounds. 


25920. Have you taken any action with regard to the 
other experiment made in Scotland, boarding out ?—We 
have considered the question. It has been tried in 
Suffolk to a limited extent but we find in some districts 
even in the case of private patients that there are com- 
plaints from the neighbourhood of letting the patients 
out on the road. It was the subject of a- controversy 
between our Board and some of the local justices whether 
the proprietors of Brislington House were justified in 
letting the patients out on the roads. 


25921. I am asking with regard to your policy; was 
that done in accordance with some suggestion of yours ?— 
We are always pressing it. 


25922. You are pressing the subject of boarding out ?— 
No, the question of liberty. Whether the people in the 
neighbourhood will have the boarding out has however 
to be taken into consideration. 

25923. Then you have recommended it ?—No, I do not 
think we have. We have discussed the question from 
time to time. 


25924. You have not tried to initiate a bond fide expzzi- 
ment ?—No. 


25925. Of course you know that in Scotland it seems to - 


have originated from the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes. 


25926. The Lunacy Commission have 
carried it through ?—Yes., 

25927. They have to find suitable places ?—No, I think 
not: they very often take note of persons who are willing 
to act as guardians, but the inspéctors of the poor, I think, 
ave mainly responsible for finding homes. 


25928. I think each home has to be approved by the 
Cummissioners ?—It has to be approved by them ; they or 


practically 
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more usually their deputies visit, but they do not as a rule 
take the initiative in finding homes; it is done by the 
inspectors of poor, I think. 


25929. Then the question of villa and block asylums ; 
has the Commission attempted to press the local autho- 
rities to take the initiative in that respect ?—In many 
instances we have suggested it to a limited extent. 


25930. In what instances ?—Essex is one; villas have 
also been provided at Durham Asylum, Morpeth Asylum, 
Abergavenny Asylum; and at other places. 


25931. Those are on the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners ?—I will not say they were all on our suggestion, 
but we from the office do make the suggestion that ac- 
commodation for patients should to a certain extent be 
provided in this way, and as a matter of fact we are now 
considering plans for a new Essex Asylum in which the 
villa system is to a certain extent adopted. I have 
studied the detached or villa system carefully myself and 
I am not at all prepared to say that the system in its 
entirety is the best that can be adopted; it is most 
expensive and it has drawbacks as regards supervision 
and administration. I have lately visited the Bangour 
Asylum which was opened the other day, and I am not 
by any means satisfied that it is the best. My own view 
is that a mixed asylum, consisting partly of villas and 
partly of a main asylum, is the best. I understood that 
you were throwing doubt as to whether the Commissioners 
did consider these points. I want to emphasise the fact 
that we do, because Sir John Dorington said yesterday 
that we did not. I can point to several of our annual 
reports to the Lord Chancellor in which these and other 
matters are discussed. 


25932. I want to find out how far your powers are 
sufficient. Supposing you come to a decision that it is 
advisable to bring in some different system of treatment, 
how far are you able to bring that about—that is really 
the point ?—If it is thoroughly advisable, I think we 
have great power—purely advisory. I think our views 
are adopted sooner or later. 


25933. By the individual Commissioners advising ?— 
Yes, through deputations from the asylums committees, 
of which we receive a good many in the course of the year. 
They come up to discuss what is the best plan to adopt 
before erecting or enlarging an asylum and to get the 
Commissioners’ views. Our views are constantly sought 
by the local authorities on these points and we give them 
the benefit of our advice so far as we can, our policy 
having been to a certain extent previously settled at our 
Board meetings. 


25934. What would you say to any suggestion that the 
Lunacy Commissioners should stand in the same position 
as the Prison Commissioners; the prisons were taken 
away from the Justices and handed over to the Prison 
Commissioners (the administration of them) subject to 
visitation ?—I do not think it is at all desirable, personally. 
I think it would be very undesirable to take away the 
power from the ‘ocal authorities. We have to kear in 
mind that the insane are suffering from disease, they are 
not analogous to prisoners at all. Unfortunately, that 
is so often lost sight of. 


25935. What advantage do they get, from that point 
of view, from being under the local authorities ?7—They 
are visited by them and so their requirements are judged 
and studied from local standpoints which vary considerably 
in different districts. Itis very desirable, I think, that the 
local authorities should retain the responsibility for the 
erection of asylums. 


25936. I was trying to get at what is in your mind, from 
the expert point of view ?—I do not think there would be 
any advantage. al 


25937. You do not think the asylums, from the expert 
point of view, would be improved ?—I think not. At 
a rule the superintendents of these institutions are highly 
trained medical men who discharge their duties moss 
efficiently. It is a rare thing for us to be dissatisfied 
with the way in which an asylum is administered. They 
are men of experience having had a long course of training 
as assistant medical officers; we accent nothing without 
going into it. 

25938. Of course they would not be displaced, they 
would remain just the same ?—But I do not think we 
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want to bring them too much under a central body. If 
it were done, our Poard would be too unwieldy, we should 
have such a vast amount of work to do that it would be 
most difficult of accomplishment, and the local authorities 
can do it better. That is one of the chief reasons why it 
would be quite unworkable. 


25939. (Dr. Dunlop.) You personally, and the other 
Commissioners, are in favour of single visitation ?— 
Subject to the limitations which I have mentioned. 


25940, The limitation was power to go doubly to 
visit, but that in all cases single visitation should be 
empowered to take the place of it ?—That our Board 
should be given authority to allow single visitation 
wherever we thought necessary. 


25941. Would you apply that to both medical visitation 
and legal visitation ?—Yes. 


25942. Without any reservation whatever ?—No, sub- 
ject to what our Board thought desirable. I particularly 
emphasise that. 


25943. I think you will agree that medical visitation 
singly is quite unobjectionable; the medical man _ is 
capable of doing all the work required at the visitation, is 
he not ?—Not necessarily. 


25944. What duties are there which he cannot do ?— 
Very often legal points arise in asylums, on which I would 
very much prefer my legal colleague expressing his view. 


25945. But your legal colleague would not require to 
see the asylum or the patient to answer them ?—No, 
but there is this to be borne in mind, that there is hardly an 
asylum one visits where questions of ill-treatment do not 
arise. They may not be well-founded in many instances, 
but into all of them we inquire very fully, and I have very 
often felt the advantage at those inquiries of having by my 
side my legal colleague to assist me in taking and weighing 
evidence. 


25946. There are certain advantages in having a legal 
assessor ?—Considerable. 


25947. But the statutory duties, as laid down in Section 
187, the medical man can fulfil, can he not?—Yes, generaily 
speaking, I think so. The last statement is pretty wide: 
**as to such other matters as to the Visiting Commissionsrs 
seem fit.” 

25948. Your Secretary, yesterday, informed us that 
<ommon sense, combined with medical knowledge, can 
fulfil all the functions required in that Section. You will 
agree with that ?—I think so. I could do them. 


25949. Is the legal Commissioner capable of fulfilling 
all those functions independently of a medical adviser ? 
‘Your fecretary yesterday, told us he was not ?—I think 
an experienced legal Commissioner is, yes. 


25950. A legal Commissioner with medical knowledge ? 
—No, I mean an experienced Commissioner who has been 
on the Board some time. 

25951, And acquired the medical knowledge about 
which you spoke ?—Yes. 

25952. After he has acquired the medical knowledge ? 
—Yes. 


25953. But a merely legal Commissioner, having been a 


practising barrister, is not necessarily competent to report. 


on the bodily and mental condition of the pauper patients 
when first admitted, or as to the classification of patients ? 
—wWell, I do not know about the bodily condition. You 
must take that as a general term. I suppose that. means 
whether patients coming from any partioular Union are 
badly nourished, or whether they appear to have been 
roughly used. It does not mean that they are going to 
discuss whether that man has got heart disease or liver 
disease. 

25954. Do you never get complaints of being made to 
~work—asylum patients are made to work ?—I do not know 
about “made”; they are encouraged. 

25955. Very much “ encouraged ” sometimes, are they 
not ?—I do not understand that insinuation. 

25956. You receive complaints of a patient being made 
to work, or encouraged to work. when he does not want to 
do so ?—No. 


25957. Never ?—I will not say “ never.” 
103—IV. 
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25958. It is conceivable that you may get such com: 
plaints ?—As a rule we find that patients who object to 
work, do not work. Work is done in the asylums as 4 
rule either perfectly voluntarily, or from desire to work, 
or to obtain additional benefits, such as tobacco or other 
luxuries. Patients are not coerced. 


25959. Let us come back to the point. Do you think 
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the practising barrister recently appointed as a Commis- ° 


sioner is capable of expressing an opinion as to the classi- 
fication of patients in an asylum ?—Certainly, after he 
has become an expert. 


25960. Recently appointed, I put it ?—Do you mean 
the next day ? 


25961. Within six months ?—It is a matter of degree, 


25962. Common sense doubtless comes in ?—Generally 
speaking, I think he is. 


25963. Does the special qualification of being a prac- 
tising barrister come in ?—I do not think it does; but 
what I want to emphasise is that there are very great 
advantages in having a certain number of men on the 
Board who have had legal training and legal experience. 


25964. But for this one particular duty, the inspection, 
is a barrister capable of fulfilling the conditions of Section 
187, and is he a competent inspector to pay a single visit 
to a large institution for treating the insane ?—I think 
generally yes, when he is experienced. 


25965. The point I am trying to get at is, whether 
single visitation should be advised to apply to medical 
Commissioners, or to apply to both the medical and the 
legal ?—I say, to both; generally to give us power to 
allow it, and that we may use our discretion as we think 
fit. May I draw your attention to a paragraph in our 
statement ? “The Commissioners are of opinion that it 
would be desirable that they, the Commissioners, should 
have power to visit singly in all cases where now they are 
required to pay double visits, but they are not yet convinced 
that it would be wise to discontinue the double visitation 
of at least the county and borough asylums, some of which 
are now of enormous size.” I want to point out that the 
mere fact of giving a single visitation is not going to add 
very greatly to our strength, because, when we now visit, 
one does not stand talking to a patient whilst the other 
listens, but we are each doing separate work ; therefore 
it will take one Commissioner nearly twice as long as 
it does two to do the work, but it will facilitate it. For 
instance a little while ago I was visiting with a colleague, 
who was taken ill and had to go home. so the work of both 
of us came to a standstill. Of course there is power to 
appoint a deputy, but we cannot approach the Lord 
Chancellor at a moment’s notice. It is not always an 
easy matter to get a deputy, and it takes some little 
time to approach the Lord Chancellor and get somebody 
appointed. 


25965. Therefore that would be a very convenient 
power ?—A- very convenient power, and days are very 
often lost through our not having that power. We are 
working #t a great disadvantage, and we want a remedy. 


25967. That was explained by the Secretary yesterday ; 
you agree with his views ?—We are not convinced, as 
regards the large asylums, that it would be desirable to in- 
variably visit singly, but we wish to have the power—for 
our Board to be able to exercise discretion. 


25968. I want to know your opinion; is a practising 
barrister recently appointed—because we must look upon 
the legal Commissioner for the first year of his appoint- 
ment as not having medical knowledge—competent to 
pay a visit to an institution for the insane, single handed ? 
—No, and we should not expect him to do it. We do not 
contemplate his doing such a thing. 


25969. Would it meet your views if the power of 
single visitation were restricted to medical inspectors ?— 
No, it would not. ’ 


25970. Why not ?—Because it would not give us that 
discretion. Already the legal Commissioners, when they 
have become experienced, do some single visitations ; 
they visit houses in our own jurisdiction, and they are 
allowed to do it, and have been always allowed by Act 
of Parliament, and we wish the limitation removed which 
exists as regards other institutions. For instance the Act 
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does not say, where one Commissioner has to visit our 
licensed houses, that he must be a medical man ; he can 
be a barrister, and always has been so. 


25971. You would not restrict that power of single 
visitation to medical men ?—No. 


25972. Even although it is possible that the barrister 
Commissioner is not capable of fulfilling all the require- 
ments of the section of the Act—it is possible, I say ?— 
No, I would not, because we ask for our Board to have the 
power to exercise our discretion. 


25973. You save yourselves by the discretion of the 
Board ?—Yes. 


25974. Competent and eee inspection is the 
primary function of your Board, is it not-?—I think so; 
that is the great.safeguard of the interests of the insane. 


25975. Will you give an expression of opinion as to 
how many yisits per annum are necessary to make the 
inspection efficient, to keep in touch with what is going 
on in the institution ?—I think those provided by the Act 
are sufficient. 


25976. Do you think one visit a year would enable 
one to keepin touch with what is doing in an institution ?— 
Yes, subject to the correspondence in our office afterwards. 
The Commissioners go down, and we inspect and learn 
everything on the spot, but it does not end there. Our 
reports come up to the office, they are followed up, they 
come before our Board, and instructions are given. That 
is part of the business at our Board meetings, to consider 
what action should be taken on the report of the Visiting 
Commissioners. 


25977. You think there is no reason hye two visits 
should be paid instead of one ?—No. 


25978. You think one sufficient ?—We can visit twice, 
or as often as we like. 


25979. What should the limit be ?—I think it should 
be as at present. 


25980. You would not approve of two visits 7?—No. 


25981. You do not think they might change the 
staff, change the superintendent, change the dietary, and 
keep the dietary going for eleven months before you saw 
it ?—There is no risk of that at all. We should hear from 
the patients in the asylums. They are able to have such 
free communication with our Board that if any such thing 
happened we should hear from the patients the next day, 
I think. 


25982. In Scotland two visits are statutory ; you do 
not think that is necessary ?—I do not think it is neces- 

sary. 

‘25983. What is the number of official vue given by the 
different authorities ? There are the Chancery lunatics 
and the Metropolitan licensed houses ; how often do they 
get official visits in the course of the year ?—I cannot tell 
you about the Chancery lunatics. We visit the Metro- 
politan licensed houses always six and generally eight 
times a year. 

25984. If they had two visits from the Chancery, Visitors 
they would get six to ten official inspections in the year ?— 
Though we visit those institutions (we are obliged to 


visit them six times a year) we do not see the Chancery : 


patients on the other two occasions. 


25985. So they get eight official inspections in the year ? 
—Yes. 


25986. Will you tell me how often pauper lunatics re- 
ceiving outdoor relief have visits of inspection ?—I think 
it is twice a year. 

_ 25987. From the Chancery Visitors or the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—They are not under our jurisdiction at all. 


25988. Can you tell me how often. certified lunatics in 


workhouses are visited and inspected ?—In those work-_ 


houses where there are any large number we visit them 
yearly ; in the smaller, where perhaps there are eight or 
ten, often less, we visit them triennially. 

25989. There are ten or twenty ?—It might be twenty 
or rather more in a small number of workhouses. 


_ 25990. Once in three years Yes. Those are seen by 
the Local Government Board inspectors. 


25991. Who do not interfere very much, but trust to the 
Tunacy Commission ?—It is not our trust, it is theirs. 
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The Section states we may visit such workhouses, where 
there are lunatics,as we may think desirable. It is not 
obligatory upon us to visit. 


25992. What authority is the supervising saieinyy of 
lunatics in workhouses ?—The Local Government Boord, 
I should say. 


25993. The Lunacy Commission are the° supervising 
authority of lunatics in asylums ?—Yes. 


25994. What is the corresponding authority for uation 
in workhouses ?—I think the Local Government Board. 


25995. They are a lunacy authority ?—I do not say, they 
are a lunacy authority, but they are the authority: ssideatends 
responsible for the workhouses. - 


25996. We have one visit in three years for choad ne 
No, you are drawing conclusions which I did not intend to, 
convey at all. 


25997. Some are visited annually, but some once. in 
three years ?—I told you it is in the large workhouses 
that ycu find by far the larger number. of imbeciles 
and lunatics, and these are visited annually.’ 


i". 


25998. There are a considerable number of lunaties im 
workhouses who are seen by the Lunacy Commissioners 
once in three years ?—Yes. 


25999. So some lunatics in workhouses are visited once 
in three years ?—They are.mostly imbeciles, not lunatics... 


: 26000. Every lunatie in the Metropolitan licensed 
houses gets eight official visits in the year, six from the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and two from the Chancery 
Visitors ?—What class of lunatics ? 


26001. Chancery lunatics in Metropolitan, licensed 
houses ?—I can. tell you we visit them six timesa year 5 i 
do not know what the Visitors do. 


26002. Why should there be this enormous ae 
between different lunatics ?—Because the law provides that: 
we should see the patients in our own jurisdiction six times 
a year, they being not visited by justices. Licensed’ 
houses in the country are visited by: justices every: two 
months, and we visit them twice a year, but in our own 
jurisdiction the law requires, as they are not. visited. 
by justices, that we should see them six times a year, 
every two months. It makes the number of visitations 
by the responsible authorities the same in both the Metro- 
politan and provincial licensed houses. In one.case. 
they are visited by the justices and in the case of houses 
in our own jurisdiction they are visited by ourselves... 


. 26003. You are aware that mention has been inade of 
this in the Departmental Committee of 1877—the differ- 
ence in the number of visitations between different classes 
of lunatics ?—Yes, it is a matter of igen anne over- 
lapping. 

26004. Would you mind restricting eehae to the 
practical purpose to be served, by dropping for the present 
purpose the legal requirements ?—But these points want 
explaining, because it is merely due to the location. ~ 


26005. We have the reasons for these things in the 
Lunacy Act. I want to know the practical purpose 
served by the conditions of the Lunacy Act, and whether 
they require alteration ?—I have said there is over- 
lapping in the duties. 

26006. Let me put the question again. You ike 
said that one visit of inspection per annum is sufficient. 
to keep in touch with what is doing in the institutions 
for the insane ?—No, excuse me, I have not. I said; im 
the county and borough asylums. tenbed 


_ 26007. Do hospitals require more ?—Yes.. 


26008. Why ?—Because the inmates are private pe 
tients there. 

26009, There are private patients in the - vanity 
asylums, are there not ?—Yes, but they are a dif- 
ferent class of patients; they are those who are only able. 
to pay very little more than the pauper charge and they 
are visited by the justices every two months. 

26010. How many visits would you allow to borpiala > ? 
—We pay two at least.. 

26011. But for Siseert purposes ?—We: are - Poni 
obliged to visit‘a, hospital once a year by the law., .,«. 


ad amrtsts & 
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the Legislature thought that, as our Headquarters were in £. Marriott 
London, it was desirable that we should have our own Cooke, 
jurisdiction, apart from the Justices. r Esq., M.B. 


26030. Do you think it is desirable that you should hold 1g Noy. 1906. 


26012. I want to know your opinion of what should 
be done; how many visits per annum are required to 
efficiently inspect a hospital ?7—Two visits, as we pay 
at present, one of which is a statutory visit, the other 


is a purely voluntary visit. 

26013. Two visits a year for a hospital, and one for a 
county asylum ?—Yes. 

26014. How many are required for an idiot asylum ; 
I know the law, but for practical purposes, how many 
would you advise ?—I think one a year is sufficient. 


26015. Are there no private patients in idiot asylums ? 
—tThey are not private patients at all, they come under 
the Idiots’ Act, a totally different arrangement. 


26016. Some are paying considerable sums ?—That 
does not constitute a private patient. 


26017. I thought it did. What constitutes a private 
patient ?—One who is admitted under an order of a 
judicial authority on the petition of a relative. Private 
patients in idiot asylums are put in on the recommenda- 
tion of their relative or) guardian, and the certificate 


of a medical man; a totally different procedure. The 
great majority of them are children. 
26018. There is a large number of adults. How often 


should idiot asylums be visited, do you think ?—I think 
one visit a year for an idiot asylum is sufficient. 


26019. How often should provincial licensed houses 
have expert inspection ?—We visit them twice. 


26020. Is that-a desirable number of visitations ?— 
i think so. 

26021. You would not change the number ?—I think 
‘we are satisfied with it, having regard to the fact that 
provincial licensed houses are visited every two months 
by Visiting Justices. 

26022. Do they serve the same purpose ?—Yes; they 
are assisted by a legal expert, they have to appoint a 
medical Visitor who has to visit with them. 


26023. How often should lunatics in the workhouse 
be visited 7—How can I say? 

26024. I am asking your opinion. In order to have 
efficient inspection of them, how often should they be 
visited ?—We are quite satisfied with the present arrange- 
ment, which is broadly once a year for the large houses 
and once in three years for the smaller ones. As regards 
our own visitation, having regard to the fact that they 
are inspected by the Local Government Board inspectors 
and very frequently seen by the Guardians, we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the condition of lunatics in 
workhouses. 


26025. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think one visit a year, 

or cne in three years, is necessary 7—I think it does good ; 
i think it brings us in touch with a considerable section 
of certified lunatics, and we are able to give a good many 
practical suggestions for their care and treatment. We 
think it would be undesirable for that visit to be dispensed 
with. ' 
* 26026. (Dr. Dunlop.) I take it you disagree with the 
finding of the Select Committee of 1877 where they 
state: “‘ There seems to be no valid reason why the 
possession of property requiring protection should make 
any difference in the personal treatment of lunatics or 
in the supervision exercised over them.’ You disagree 
with that finding ?—I do not quite understand the scope 
of your question. 

26027. I have been asking you the number of visita- 
tions necessary in each class of institution ?—I think my 
answer would be this: it is unnecessary for the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy to visit all institutions with the same 
degree of frequency. You must take into consideration 
the frequency with which those institutions are visited 
and inspected by other bodies and other inspectors. 


"26028. And these differences are quite sufficient to 
justify the present differences—that is your opinion ?— 
That is my opinion. It would be quite unnecessary for 
us, for instance, to have to go down to Earlswood 
frequently. 

. 26029. The number of visits is regulated according to 
the visitations by other authorities ?—Yes, the frequency 
with which we visit is dependent, to a large extent, upon 
whether the houses are within our jurisdiction. I suppose 
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all this jurisdiction in London and not in the provinces ?— 
Yes, I think so. 


26031. What is the practical difference ?—There are a 
large number of institutions near London where there are 
a great number of changes constantly going on, and we 
are able to be kept in close touch with them. 


26032. Could not you go down to the provinces and 
keep in touch with them ?—It would mean such an 
unnecessarily unwieldy and costly system. Originally the 
Metropolitan Commissioners, I think I am right in saying, 
kad no authority outside the jurisdiction which is ours 
at present. It was only by the Act of 1845, I think, that 
our powers were extended to the provinces. 


26033. But I want to know the practical bearing of it. 
Is it desirable that certain licensed houses should be put 
under your entire control (I am talking about you as a 
Board of Experts), and other licensed houses only partly 


_under your control, and partly under a non-expert body ?— 


I think we have almost as much power in the provincial 
licensed houses. There may be a few details, but we have 
almost as much power in the licensed houses as we have 
in our own jurisdiction. Our powers are much greater 
over the provincial licensed houses than they are over the 
county and borough asylums. 


26034. But is there any valid reason why the Metro- 
politan and provincial licensed houses should now be 
separated, independently of any historical reason ?—I 
think it is a satisfactory arrangement I would not disturb. 
It answers exceedingly well in practice. 


26035. You would not like to see the Justices intro- 
duced into the Metropolitan houses ?—No, I think it is 
far better that it should remain as it is. 


26036. Principally for historical reasons ?—No, for 
practical reasons. I think it would be a pity to disturb 
the system; we find it answers very well. | 


26037. Regarding your powers in these different in- 
stitutions, you have fairly wide powers in Metropolitan 
and provincial licensed houses ?—Yes. 


26038. In lunatic asylums and hospitals, I understand, 
your power consists in making rules and seeing those rules 
carried out ?—No, we have model rules which we suggest 
for the general guidance of the Visiting Committee, but it 
is with the Committee that the framing of the rules rests, 
and they are sent up for the Secretary of State’s approval : 
we act as his advisers in the matter. 


26039. Might I describe those as bye-laws, and these 
published rules as the statutory rules ?—I thought you 
were talking about the rules for the asylums. What we 
call the rules for the asylums are rules in force in every 
institution, and which have to be sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State; they are altogether different from 
those rules, which do net refer to county asylums only. 


26040. But the point I am trying to get is this: you 
have a control over county asylums and hospitals in the 
fact that you can draw up rules which must be observed 
in them, and which become statutory ?7—Rules in con- 
formity with the Act of Parliament. 


26041. Have you similar power regarding the idiot 
asylums ?—No. 


26042, Is that a power which should be given w you rf 
—Yes, we do not think our powers are extensive enough in 
the idiot asylums. I think as a matter of fact there are 
no abuses, but it is conceivable that abuses might arise 
which we have no power to prevent. For instance we 
have no power to prevent overcrowding. 


26043. But the power to make rules which must be 
adhered to, and which become statutory rules, is a valu- 
able power which you possess ?—Yes, which we possess 
under the Lunacy Act, but they would have no effect 
in idiot asylums. 

26044, But is it desirable that you should have similar 
power ?—We think we should have more power than 
we have. 

26045. Have you power to draw rules to regulate the 
treatment of the pauper lunatic in the workhouse ?— 
‘No, workhouses do not come under our jurisdiction, 
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but as a matter of fact we find that the Local Government 
Board, who have the framing of all rules in workhouses, 
are always exceedingly willing to consider any suggestions 
that we have to make for the better treatment of lunatics 
in workhouses, and as a matter of fact it was on our 
recommendation, years ago, that in a matter like the 
bathing of the patients the Local Government Board 
framed rules. 


26046. Is it desirable that you should, as a Commission, 
have that power to regulate the treatment ?—No, it 
should be under the local controlling authority. 


26047. Do you disapprove of the system in Scotland 
whereby the lunatic wards in poor-houses are under the 
absolute control of the Lunacy Commission ?—Our 
own system acts very well, and I do not wish to see it 
altered. 

26048. Do you understand about the present position 
of the Lunacy Commission in Scotland ?—I understand 
it thoroughly. 


26049. Do you think it a better working position than 
it is in England, or not so good ?—They say it answers 
well in Scotland; let them be satisfied with theirs, let 
us be satisfied with ours. 


26050. Do not you think it is reasonable for a Board of 
Experts like the Lunacy Commission to regulate the 
treatment of lunatics in poor-houses ?—No, I think it is 
better to let the Local Government Board have entire 
control, because we know they always will be willing to 
consider any suggestion we make to them. You doubt- 
less know the wording of the section giving us power 
to visit the workhouses. 


26051. That does not apply to the drawing up of 
rules 7—You cannot imagine that under that section 
we have power of making rules. 


26052. I am not talking about present powers, but 
what the powers ought to be ?—I do not think we ought 
to have power to make rules for the management of 
lunatics in workhouses; we find that, as a rule, recom- 
mendations which we make are carried out. 


26053. (Dr. Needham.) I think there is confusion 
as to what the rules are. You are referring to statutory 
rules which the Commissioners have power to make, 
which have nothing whatever to do with the manage- 
ment of the institution. 


26054, (Dr. Dunlop.) Have the Commissioners no 
power to regulate the management by rule ?—The only 
way in which we can have any control of the asylums 
as regards the rules, is that the Committee are obliged 
to make rules for the government of their asylums. Be- 
fore these can come into force they have to be submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary of State, and we are 
the advisers of the Secretary of State with regard to 
those rules. 


26055. Is it desirable that the Commission should have 
wider powers in this respect ?—I think not. 


26056. Your opinion is that the Commissioners should 
have nothing to do with the making of rules for the 
treatment of lunatics in workhouses 7—No, not in work- 
houses, not any absolute power; we have an advisory 
power. 


26057. Do you think it advisable that the Lunacy Com- 
mission should have power to lay down rules as regards 
the treatment of lunatics in private dwellings, the boarded 
out lunatics in the quarterly list. Is it a proper function 
for a Lunacy Commission ?—Yes, I think perhaps it 
might be. 

26058. You deal with the pauper lunatics there, but 
not in the workhouses ?—At present it does not come 
under our cognisance. 


26059. You receive reports of their existence ?—That 
is all. All we can do, when a report by the medical officer 
is adverse, is to write to the Guardians and ask them 
to investigate the case. The result, however, generally 
is that, instead of any improvement being made in the 
condition of the patient where he is, he is at once carted 
off to the asylum. That is the usual effect of our re- 
monstrating in a case where thgre is any unsatisfactory 


_ treatment of an outdoor pauper. 


26060. I think I gather from your answer that it is 
desirable that the Lunacy Commisisoners should have 
power to make rules to regulate these boarded-out 
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paupers ?—Perhaps it would be desirable; we should 
have more authority over those people than we have 
at present. At present they are about the only class 
of lunatics over which there is no direct authority. 


26061. One of the duties of the Commissioners is to 
visit every institution where there are alleged to be 
lunatics ?—Do you mean Section 206 ¢ 


26062. Are you often called upon to exercise your 
powers under that section ?—No. We very often exer- 
cise it under the two previous sections. 


26063. Does it never come to the knowledge of the 
Commissioners that persons of unsound mind are detained 
in other institutions; you say you never exercise these 
powers ?—We exercise our powers usually under the 
two previous sections. 


26064. Does that come to the same thing ?—To # 
certain extent; not quite. 


26065. The Lunacy Commissioners, when they have 
reasonable ground for suspicion, do not themselves visit 
the institutions ?—I do not remember a charitable insti- 
tution, since I have been a Commissioner, in which we 
have had any knowledge or any suggestion of a patient 
being confined who was supposed to be insane. I do 
not remember one since I have been on the Board. 


26066. I suppose you are aware that there is a certain 
class of institution growing up under the authority of 
the Board of Education for dealing with defectives ? 
—Yes. 

26067. The border-line between a defective child 
and an imbecile is very fine ?—It is a matter of degree, 
of course. 

26068. Have the Lunacy Commissioners gone round 
to these institutions to know whether or not they are 
receiving imbecile children ?—No, certainly not. 


26069. Do you not think they have reasonable ground 
for suspicion that such children are received ?—I do not 
think so; we have not had any reasonable ground for 
suspecting that. 


26070. It has not been suggested to you ?—No, 


26071. Do you think it should be the duty of the 
Lunacy Commission to go round and inspect these insti-- 
tutions ?—No. You must have a line of demarcation, 
where they come under the Education Committee and 
where they come under us. The only people who come 
under our jurisdiction are those who are certifiably 
insane, as lunatics, idiots, or persons of unsound mind. 


26072. I suppose a person of unsound mind includes 
everything ; everybody of unsound mind can be certified ? 
—There must be degrees; there are many people of 
unsound mind whom you could not shut up as insane. 


26073. Subject to the necessity of shutting them up ? 
—Or certifying them. 


26074. I have in my mind’s eyé one epileptic colony 
where there are several epileptic dements; would it be 
the duty of the Commissioners to go and visit that place, 
or should it be the duty of the Commissioners to visit 
an epileptic colony ?—I do not think so, you could not 
turn our Board into a sort of detective Board. Wherever 
there is reason to suppose—and we do get information frome 
time to time that persons of unsound mind are improperly 
detained, wherever there is reasonable cause to suspect 
that, we at once follow it up and do what is necessary, or 
obtain the Lord Chancellor’s order to visit, or whatever 
course of procedure we consider advisable. It is not 
our business (and it would be most undesirable that it 
should be) to go into all the institutions in the country, or 
into the private houses, to search out whether there may 
be lunatics there. 

26075. I was speaking of institutions likely to contain 


lunatics ?—I do not think so; I think it would be most 


undesirable, it would be greatly resented. 

26076. This power is not acted upon at present ?—I 
do not remember any particular instance in which that 
particular section has been acted upon. 


26077. And you have been a Commissioner since the 
Section became law ?—No, I have not. I have only beer 
a Commissioner nine years, and this is sixteen years old. 


26078. Have you any strong opinion to express as to 
the advisability of it being the duty of the Commission to 
visit institutions for mentally defective persons, or not ? 
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—No, certainly not; I think it would be most undesir- 
able ; it is such a question of degree. 


26079. Putting aside the most moderate defectives 
that do not require institutional care ?—Subject to what 
I said just now to Mr. Greene when he asked me. 


26080. I cannot see your objection. I would like you 
to explain your objection to making it the duty of the 
Lunacy Commissioners to go round institutions and make 
sure that these institutions are not keeping lunatics and 
defective persons ?—I do not think it is any duty of ours 
to be a sort of police inspector. We must have some 
reasonable information upon. which we can act, in the 
first instance. 


26081. Sworn information or written ?7—No, we do not 
wait for sworn information. We get a letter from some- 
one, say in Kent, stating that somebody in the village 
is keeping several imbeciles. We at once take steps to 
find out whether there is truth in it. If we find that 
probably there is truth, we follow it up and ultimately 
may have to decide whether it is a case for a prosecution. 


26082. One other point: that is the possibility of de- 
centralising the Board; have you considered the matter 
of having a central board with subsidiary boards in differ- 
ent centres ?—We have considered that; we think it 
would be undesirable ; we have often talked it over and 
thought it would be very undesirable. 


26083. Can you give us, in a few words, your reasons 
against decentralisation ?—For one reason it is not a large 
enough matter. We feel strongly that our work should 
be done by the Commissioners as at present. That being 
so, there must be one headquarters. 


26084. A head board in London with subsidiary boards ? 
—No, not with subsidiary boards. a 


26085. Are you prepared with the answer, or shall 
postpone it ?—We have considered it, and think it 
would be most undesirable to have subsidiary boards. 


26086. You said in answer to Mr. Dickinson that the 
English lunacy administration was as far advanced as that 
in Scotland at the present moment ?—Yes, “‘quite as 
satisfactory,” I said. 


26087. I think it was the matter of advancement, he 
asked ?—When you say “advancement,” you mean 
merely experiments. 


26088. A good deal further than experiments ?—I think 
our lunacy administration in England is every bit as good 
as it is in Scotland. 


26089. Have you got such things as observation wards 
in England, inspected by the Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
You find observation wards in every asylum in the 
country. 

26090. Outside asylums, for dealing with incipient 
insanity ; reception houses outside the asylums ?—No; 
there has been a scheme for having reception houses in 
London which we have rather favoured, but the cost has 
hitherto been regarded as prohibitive. 


26091. You have not got them yet ?—No. 


26092. Can you tell me how many years it is since 
airing yards were abolished in Scotland ?—Yes. 


26093. And they still exist in England ?—So they do in 
a good many asylums in Scotland. I should be very sorry 
to see them abolished in England. It is no credit to the 
Scotch system, I think, if they are entirely abolished. 


26094. And there is the advantage of boarding out in 
Scotland which has not been tried in England ?—It has 
been tried to a certain extent. 


26095. In some ways you will allow Scotland is a little 
more advanced ?—No, I will not, in any way ; not in the 
least. 

26096. We were speaking about the severe physical 
and mental strain of inspection ; it is a very severe day’s 
work ?—Inspecting asylums of between 2,000 and 2,500 
patients, which lasts sometimes three days, is very ex- 
hausting work, both mentally and physically. 

26097. The duties of Lunacy Commissioners entail, 
occasionally, very exhausting work ?—Yes. 

26098. Do you think it advisable that the sixty-five 
retiring rule should apply to them ?—No, I think not. 
The majority of the Commissioners are not appointed 
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until they are forty-five to fifty years ot age. Take for 
instance the last Commissioner who retired, Sir Charles 
Bagot ; I think he was about the very best Commissioner 
we ever had on the Board; he was a man of wonderful 
physical strength and mental vigour, and was, at the age of 
seventy-three, of the greatest possible use to our Board. 


26099. (Mr. Greene.) At seventy-eight, he died ?— 
After seventy-three he began to fail a little. 


26100. He resigned five years before his death, did he 
not ?—No, three years beforehis death. He was acting as 
a paid Commissioner until he was seventy-five, and cer- 
tainly the last two or three years he was able to do his work 
wonderfully well, with our sparing him now and then a 
very little. 


26101. (Dr. Dunlop.) You will allow it is an ackaow- 
ledged principle in the country that sixty-five is.a very 
good age at which to retire, in the Civil Service; you say 
you are not civil servants ?—No. 

26102. And in the highest branch of the Civil Service ? 
—Yes. 

26103. Is there any reason known to you why that 
principle should not be applied to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners? Is there any difference in a Lunacy Commissioner 
as regards his longevity or physical powers which puts him 
on a different level from civil servants ?—My experience of 
the Commissioners is that several of them have been at 
their very best at about the age of sixty-five. 


26104. What is your experience of Under-Secretaries of 
State ?—I have had no experience. 


26105. Or Prison Commissioners ?7—I have none. 
26106. You cannot make the comrarison ?—No. 


26107. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to the questions 
which were asked you as to the honorary Commissioners, 
you remember that Lord Shaftesbury was an honorary 
Commissioner, Sir Thomas Salt, Lord Emlyn, Mr. Daven- 
port, M.P. ?—Yes. 


26108. Lord Milltown ?—I did not know that. 


26109. And Sir John Dorington; would not it have 
been a great disadvantage to the Commission if they 
had never had the services of these men ?—Lord 
Shaftesbury, undoubtedly ; Lord Emlyn too. 


26110. Sir Thomas Salt was Chairman ?—Not whilst I 
have been on the Board. 


26111. Would it not have been a great loss to the Com- 
mission not to have had the benefit of the wide grasp 
some of these men had of matters generally. Does it not 
bring a new element into the Commission which is of great 
value ?—I have been speaking rather of the last nine years 
during which I have been a member of the Board. If lay 
honorary Commissioners could be found who would 
attend regularly their presence on the Board would, as I 
said before, be an advantage. 


26112. As regards hospitals, you were asked about the 
accounts. Is it not the fact that the hospitals are 
charitable institutions, and in consequence of that, great 
autonomy has been given to them ?—Yes. 


26113. There are only fourteen hospitals, therefore 
whether the accounts are carefully examined or not is not 
of very great consequence ?—I do not think so; the 
Committee would be responsible for them. 


26114. Do you think it is desirable that the people who 
are now boarded out, outdoor paupers, should be visited 
by some member of the Lunacy Board ?—I am not 
prepared to go to that extent. 


26115. (Mr. Byrne.) You said to Dr. Dunlop that you 
thought you required some further powers ?—Yes, that the 
Commissioners should have some further powers in con- 
nection with them, but not necessarily requiring us to 
visit every one. 

26116. (Dr. Needham.) Do you think if there were 
Assistant Commissioners it would be desirable to visit these- 
people,who may be said to be in the position of boarded-out 
patients ?—I think so; I had that rather in my mind. 


I think it would be an undue wasting of the powers of the- 


Commission for a full Commissioner to have to visit such 
cases. 

26117. As regards the legal members of the Commission,. 
you have been asked whether the honorary Commissioners. 
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are the only new blood which is brought into the Com- 
mission. Is it not a fact that all the present legal men 
brought in new blood when they came into the office ?— 
they did not come in direct. 


26118. They did not come as Commissioners ?—They 
had had experience in our office of the work of the Com- 
mission; that is what I mean. 


26119. (Mr. Greene.) Before they became secretaries ? 
—No, not before they became secretaries. 


26120. (Dr. Needham.) Was it an advantage, their 
having the initial training in the office ?—An immense 
advantage. 


26121. As regards the introduction of women, you say 
you do not think it is desirable that there should be 
women inspectors ; do you think it would be an advantage 
to have on the committees of, say, county asylums female 
members ?—No, personally I do not. 


26122. You do not think they would serve any useful 
purpose ?—No. 

26123. Can you tell us why ?—I do not see any advan- 
tage in having them, and I think there are disadvantages. 


26124. Are there no useful purposes they would serve 
upon the committees—I restrict myself to committees ? 
—No, I do not think it is desirable. 


26125. Would there be any advantage in having women 
who could go into the wards with the other members of the 
committee and pay periodical and rather frequent 
visits to the female wards in the asylums ?—I do not think 
so, speaking of county asylums. 


26126. (Mrs. Pinsent.) I should like to ask you, as re- 
gards the constitution of the county asylums committees, 
do you know at all what kind of people make up the com- 
mittees ? You spoke just now of people who were trained 
to look after lunatics. Take the asylum committees of 
county councils, what sort of people do you find 
on those ; would they be trained people ?—No, I did not 
intend to imply that the members of a Committee of 
Visitors were trained. 


26127. Would you mind telling us why you would con- 
sider that a carpenter, or a farmer, or some 
working man on the 4sylums Committee, is better 
qualified to look after women lunatics than a lady 
who would give up some time to do it ? I only want to 
know the better qualification ; is it a question of sex ?— 
I think a woman going round with men would see and hear 
all sorts of things in a lunatic asylum which are very un- 
desirable, and that raises certain difficulties. 


26128. Does it not occur to you that women whom men 
inspect might also take that view ? As regards the Gov- 
ernment inspector whose duty it is to inspect the women’s 
wards and to go carefully into all the small matters which 
concern women and women only, perhaps, in an asylum, 
has it ever occurred to you that it would be pleasanter, from 
the women’s point of view, that the inspector should be a 
woman ?—I think in a large public asylum it is much 
better for all these matters to be left to the medical super- 
intendent. The medical superintendent occupies a very 
different position from the ordinary workhouse master. 


26129. I should like to ask whether you have ever con- 
sidered it from that point of view that a woman on the 
staff would be an advantage to the female patients; an 
advantage for them to have someone to whom th-y cou!d 
speak on those matters which concern women only. Ishould 
like to suggest to you that this view has been taken to a 
large extent in America, and there they find women on the 
staff are, as far as we can hear, very useful ?—Speaking 
from my experience as a medical superintendent, I should 
say no. 


26130. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the duties of the 
Commissioners on their visitation, is it desirable, having 
regard to the qualifications and position of medical super- 
intendents of asylums and the medical staff generally, 
that the Commissioners in going round should deal more 
largely with medical matters than at present? Is it de- 
sirable that they should be more inspectors and critics 
and not medical advisers? Do you think that their role 
should be that of critics or that offadvisers ?—I think they 
should be both. 


26131. But I mean as regards medical treatment; co 
they go there as consultants of the medical superintendent ? ? 
—No. 


26132. Do you deprecate going as consultant to inter- 
fere with his medical treatment ?—To interfere with his 
medical treatment, certainly. 


26133. Also with reference to the Commissioners’ in- © 


spections, is it desirable that they should limit themselves 
to being inspectors, and that they should avoid assuming 
the position of managers? Is it desirable to leave the 
management of the asylums to the managing committee ; 
broadly and generally that the Commissioners should not 
interfere in the management unless there wece something 
wrong with it ?—Most certainly. 


26134. Is it desirable that the Commissioners should 
have more power to enforce their suggestions and wishes, 
or do you think it is better for them to be advisory ?— 
I think it is better to leave it as it is, as I said in 
reply to Mr. Greene—to be advisory; to leave it as it 
is now. There are instances which I cited, such as the 
Cambridge asylum, where it might be advantageous to 
have some more power to compel the Committee to do 
what we thought desirable, but generally speaking I think, 
no; it would be better that it should remain as it is. 


26135. Have you known in your experience any asylum 
committee or any local authority, county council or other- 
wise, who have resented, and would resent very strongly, 
any dictation on the part of the Commissioners; fer 
instance, take one point with reference to the adoption of 
plans: have you~ known local authorities resent the 
attempted imposition of a special kind of plan upon them ? 
—I do not know that we ever positively insist upon any. 


26136. No; but have you ever known any county 
council which has been unwilling to accept any sugges- 
tions made by the Commissioners, and would accept only 
suggestions made by themselves ?—No; but perhaps L 
do not quite follow your question. 


26137. Refused to accept the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners ?—No, they have been, at all events, willing 
to hear our suggestions. They have notinvariably adopted 
them. 


26138. You have not known them resent them ?—No, I 
do not know that I can put my finger on a case in which 
they have resented suggestions. 


26139. You were asked whether the Commissioners had 
tried to introduce the boarding out; is there any pro- 
vision in the Act of Parliament which enables them to 
suggest boarding-out ?—Not on the lines, qBrs of 
Scotland. 


26140. Can the asylum committee board out any 
patients from the asylum ?—Yes. 


26141. Under what conditions ?—Under Section 57. 
“Where application is made to the Visiting Committee 
of an asylum by relative or friend of a pauper lunatic 
confined therein that he may be delivered over to the 
custody of such relative or friend, the Committee may, 
upon being satisfied that the application has been approved 
by the Guardians of the Union to which the lunatic is 
chargeable or the loca! authority liable for his maintenance, 
and, in case the proposed residence is outside the limits 
of such Union or the area subject to such local authority, 
then also by a justice having jurisdiction in the place 
where the relative or friend resides, and that the lunatic 
will be properly taken care of, order the lunatic to be 
delivered over accordingly.” 


26142. Is there any power by which the committee of 
the asylum can take the initiative in that matter. Can 
they of their own initiative board out people from the 
asylum ?—No. 


26143. There is no power 7—No. 


26144. Do you think it is desirable that there should be 
power given ?—I should like to see it tried. 


26145. Has it been raised ever in any of the Bills, or -_ 
it been discussed ever amongst the Commissioners, as to 
whether there should be introduced into a Bill power to 
deal with patients in that matter 7—That is so. 


25146. (Mr. Dickinson.) When ?—The first Bill after 
1891. I think it was one of the Bills introduced henween 
1891 and 1905, but I forget which. 


26147. (Dr. Needham.) I suppose the difficulty of getting 
any Bill introduced into the House of Commons, or cer- 
tainly of getting it through the House of Commons, has 
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not encouraged the Commission very much to press for 
fresh legislation ?—We have pressed several times. 


26148. There has been a good deal of difficulty, I sup- 
pose ?—There has. 


26149. There are a great many things, even now, which 
require to be remedied in the work of the Commission, and 
in the carrying out of the law; which have not been able 
to be accomplished because the Bill could not be passed ? 
—That is so. 


26150. (Mr. Dickinson.) That is what I was asking. I 
understood from you that there were no additional powers 
that you wished for as a Commission ?—I did not under- 
stand that question. 


26151. I asked you whether there were any additional 
powers which you thought the Commission desired ?—I 
thought you meant increasing our powers. The question 
of Dr. Needham was whether we sought for powers enabling 
the committees to board-out. 


26152. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the promotion of 
fresh ideas with reference to building, you are familiar 
with the “considerations and suggestions to architects,” 
issued by the Commissioners, dated 1904 ?—Yes. 


26153. Do you remember the fly leaf: “* The Commis- 
sioners are very desirous of not in any way discouraging 
the evolution of new designs for asylums, and many of the 
following are therefore to be regarded as suggestions only 
in any circumstances in which it has been decided to ad- 
here to the forms of building which have hitherto been 
used ” ?—I do. 


26154. “The modern principle of arrangement, for 
which many advantages have been claimed, consists in 
the provision of a main building, a hospital for cases of 
acute sickness, their being of simple and inexpensive con- 
struction and arrangement, special provision for separate 
treatment of cases of phthisis and dysentery, for which 
buildings might be erected of inexpensive but fire-resisting 
construction.” Are you familiar with that ?—I am. 


26155. Has it been the practice of the Commissioners 
not to dictate what the form of the building should be, 
but to encourage very much the evolution of new types 
of building ?—Yes. 

26156. So long as questions of expenditure have been 
duly considered ?—Yes; in the year 1898 I spent the 
greater part of my vacation, knowing it was the wish of 
the board that we should be in as full a position as 
possible to advise committees as to the desirability of the 
villa system, at Alt Scherbitz and other places on the 
Continent; I spent a good deal of the vacation studying 
that system in order that I might be able from personal 
knowledge to advise committees when they sought our 
advice. 


26157. Has not the villa system been introduced into 
some asylums ?—Yes. 


26158. At Hellingly and Napsbury ?—Yes, and 
Darham, Morpeth, the Manor Asy!um to a small extet, 
Cumberland, Abergavenny,-:and at Bexley, one of the 
L nicn asylums; it is a'so b2ing alopted, or it is pro- 
posed to be adopted, in plans which are now almost ready 
fo sakmission to the Secretary of State in the case of 
the Ess2x Asylum. 

26159. For cheap detached buildings ?—Yes, and we 
are constantly pressing for them to be made cheaper. 


26160. When application has been made to the Com- 
missioners to admit this kind of development, has it 
been favoured or discouraged ?—Favoured. 


26161. With reference to the application of the London 
County Council as respects the new development in the 
treatment of epieptic defectives, did the Commission 
willingly accept the new departure which resulted in the 
building of the Ewell epileptic series of cottages ?—We 
did, and I should like to draw attention to the fact that in 
our report to the Lord Chancellor in the year 1903 we 
made this mention referring to the Horton Epileptic 
Colony: ‘‘ This last-mentioned institution, some parti- 
eulars of which were given on page 38 of our 56th Report, 
is the first asylum provided by the rates which has been 
built in this country on the colony system for the separate 
and special treatment of insane epileptics, and great hopes 
are entertained for its success.” 
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26162. (Mr. Dickinson.) Are you able to tell us how 
long it took before the County Council could get the plans 
of that epileptic colony approved ?—I can tell you if 
you will allow me to send to the office. 


26163. I can say that it took nearly two years. I 
was wanting to ask you why it was ?—By looking through 
the plans I could tell. It was a new system and no doubt 
there were all sorts of matters which had to be carefully 
considered; it involved large expenditure. It was 
through no obstruction on the part of our Boardas to the 
system. 


26164. I should have liked to know how it was that 
that new departure took nearly two years ?—I may say 
that all these plans take a long time, they involve enor- 
mous expenditure of money, and it is most important in the 
interests of the ratepayers that these plans should not 
be hurried through. We think that where there is an 
expenditure of perhaps nearly £500,000 incurred in the 
erection of these asylums, every point should be looked 
into as carefully as it possibly can be, and there is no 
doubt that it does take a long time. I should also like 
to point out that some of the delay which may occasionally 
arise is no doubt due to the Commissioners being over- 
taxed with work. Very often plans are delayed from our 
being obliged to go away on circuit, with the result that 
they must stand over until our return. That is one way 
in which the over-work of the Commissioners is manifested. 
Plans might be got through more quickly if more time 
could be given to them, and if they were not hung up for 
other work which the Commissioners must perform 
without delay. : 


26165. (Mr. Greene.) Does not the consulting architect 
do the work ?—We consult our architect, but, all the work 
passes through our hands and we ourselves deal directly 
with the local authorities on all points concerning it. The 
practice is, when a set of plans are sent in, for, them to be 
handed over to two Commissioners, generally a legal anda 
medical Commissioner, to carry through the examination 
and amendment; and those two Commissioners are ex- 
pected to control and be in touch with everything con- 
nected with that particular set of plans until they have 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State. It would 
never do to leave it entirely in the hands of our architect, 
if only because our architect will sometimes recommend 
amendments to which the local authorities take strong 
objection, and we have, as it were, to be a sort of final 


appeal between our architect and the Committee of. 


Visitors and their architect, which we could not be if we 
were not fully aw fait with the whole question. 


26166. (Dr. Needham.) Do you remember an applica- 
tion being made to the Commissioners with reference to 
the building of a new asylum for the County of London, 
the idea of which was that it might be built on the cottage 
or villa system ?—I do. 


26167. Do you remember whether there was any 
objection made to that ?—None whatever, but my 
impression is that at the time when the Asylums Board 
was so pressed for accommodation and it was thought that 
so much delay would be incurred in building an asylum 
on a new principle, that in order to avoid delay and to 
pick up some of the arrears of accommodation it was 
deemed desirable that another asylum, which is the Long 
Grove, now in course of erection, should be erected on 
the old lines in order that adequate time could be taken 
to discuss the plans for an asylum on the proposed new 
system. 


26168. The arrangement by which the asylum would 
be built on the old lines would of course get rid of the 
necessity for fresh plans and the delay which fresh plans 
involves ?—Yes. I am only speaking from memory, 
but I think the whole thing was put through in about 
three months, It was just after the lamentable fire at 
Colney Hatch when additional accommodation was 
urgently required. 

26169. Is it not the fact that there were 1,900 patients 
belonging to the County of London waiting for admission 
to asylums ?—I daresay quite that number. 


26170. And it would have taken four and a half years 
to build an asylum on the new lines ?—Yes. 


26171. And that was the only: reason ?—Yes.. “ 
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26172. Not that the Commission wished to discourage 
development on new lines ?—No, on the other hand, they 
wanted the committee to take that course in order that 
there might be ample time to construct an asylum, partly 
at Jeast, on what is called the villa system. 


26173. (Mr. Dickinson.) Were you present when the 
Deputation asked for that ?—Yes. 


26174. Am I right in saying that the Commission ex- 
pressed their opinion that those who favoured such edifices 
as Alt Scherbitz had largely modified their views as to 
their usefulness and adaptability for the purposes re- 
quired—it is quite accurate what you say, the point was 
the pressure, that you could not wait for that—but we also 
had this intimation from you at the same time ?—I 
expressed this view to the Deputation that a great many 
of the patients in the Alt Scherbitz asylum, which is the 
one the Asylums Board proposed to take as a pettern, 
were persons who in England would hardly be in a county 
asylum at all, and that it did not necessarily follow that 
the accommodation which was thoroughly suitable for 
the class of patient they had at Alt Scherbitz was suitable 
for the patient you have in England in a county asylum. 
To this day I am not prepared to say that the best form 
of as lum which can be built is an asylum entirely on the 
villa system. What we wanted the Asylums Board to do 
was to discuss and thoroughly thresh out the whole 
question. We thought there were certain objections, 
both on the score of expense, and in the interest of the 
patients, as well as of administration, which wanted 
to ke thoroughly threshed out, and we were very anxious 
that you should not go into the matter too hurriedly, 
and without very carefully considering all the points. 


26175. (Dr. Needhar.) Do you remember that in the 
54th Report of the Commissioners of Lunacy, page 10, they 
say: “‘ The arrangerent of the buildings for the new East 
Sussex Asylum and of the Acute Hospital and Working 
Patients’ Villas at the West Riding Asylum at Wakefield 
carries the differentiation of asylum buildings to a point 
further than has been previously reached in asylum con- 
struction in England and Wales, and we welcome this 
new departure as an experiment which is distinctly 
evolutionary in its nature, and to which, as such, we 
wish success. Should the present experiment succeed 
it would seem possible to differentiate expenditure as 
well as buildings, and while liberally providing for the 
recoverable those appliances which can minister to 
their recovery, to limit the provision for the chronic and 
helpless to a cheaper and simpler form of building and 
a less expensive machinery.”” Do you remember that 
being published ?—Quite well. 


26176. (Mr. Byrne.) As regards delays which occur, 
they are sometimes attributable, to a very considerable 
extent, to the delays of the local authority in first waking 
to a sense of their responsibility, and secondly, making up 
their minds how they will attempt to meet it ?—Yes. 


26177. That extends over several years in many cases ? 
—Very often. I have an asylum in my mind now where 
we have been pressing for seven years for them to provide 
additional accommodation. 


26178. Although the authority knows perfectly well 
that it will have to do it ?—Yes. 


26179. Does that indicate to you any improvement 

which could be made in your statutory powers, or the Secre- 
tary of State’s statutory powers, to put an end to such a 
state of affairs? May -I suggest certain courses to you ?% 
~Would it be possible, in a case like that, in which, say, for a 
year or two years, you tell the Secretary of State that the 
accommodation at such and such a place requires to be 
supplemented, that the Secretary of State should direct 
you to hold a local inquiry immediately and report to him 
how that should be carried out ? Would you approve of 
that, or would you leave it to your advisory influence ?— 
I am disposed to let it remain to our advisory influenced. 
There are questions which delay sometimes the erection 
of an asylum for a year or two; perhaps the number of 
patients goes down, and the committee are hopeful that 
they are going to get over their difficulties without build- 
ing. 

26180. They have no right to Yold such an opinion as 
that ; you as experts can tell them that they are labouring 
under a delusion ?—I think the great majority of them 
come up to their responsibilities fairly well. 
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26181. But fairly slowly ; mostly several years behind ? 
—I know. I think there is something to be said for the 
Committees ; they have a very difficult position with re- 
gard to the ratepayers, and the ratepayers want a good 
deal of educating in regard to this heavy expenditure. 


26182. And the elected bodies are fairly frequently 
replaced now-a-days ?—Yes. We have powers, to report 
extreme cases of dilatoriness to the Home Secretary, and 
whenever we have had occasion to do so (it has not been 
very often) he has at once come to our aid and has done 
whet is necessary. I think I would leave it as it is. 


26183. Of course there will never be worse cases than 
the insufficiency of accommodation in Lancashire and 
London during the last few years ?—No, I think not. 


26184. As that period has been got over, you do not 
think it is necessary to do more ?—In London of course 
they have had very uphill work; they have spent an 
enormous sum of money in fifteen years on asylum accom- 
modation and provided many thousands of beds. In the 
case of Lancashire the delay is rather due to unforeseen 
circumstances over which the Committee themselves have 
had no control. There has been immense delay there, 
but owing to local opposition the Committee have had 
great difficulties to contend with. 


26185. Roughly speaking, they have been arguing for 
months and years about a matter which competent people 
might have argued out in a fortnight ?—They have, but in 
addition they have wet with serious opposition which for 
years delaycd the acqvirement of a site for an asylum. 


26186. May I put another case, and ask if you would 
like your powers supplemented there? If the sanitary 
condition of an asylum such as the Cambridge one were 
very seriously bad, would you still be content with your 
merely advisory powers? I think you told us that for 
seven years you warned the Cambridge peopl? ?—I think 
that perhaps in th: t case it would be advisable. 


26187. You would like to have further powers ?—Where 
there is a question of sanitation, a matter of health, I 
would like to qualify what I said to Mr. Greene. Ina 
matter of sanitation it would perhaps be desirable that 
we should be able to enforce what we considered necessary. 


26188. May I put another case? Would you like to 
have further powers, supposing the authorities of asylums 
used part of their plans of which you approved for one 
purpose, for another purpose which you considered un- 
desirable ?—Yes ; we have asked, in one of the Bills, for 
that to be given. I am obliged to you for reminding me 
of that point. I should like to modify what I said this 
morning in this respect too. We have asked for powers 
for this in a Bill which was presented to Parliament, but 
never passed, but we hope to get it inserted in some 
future Bill. 


26189. Would you like to have a general power of 
prescribing that the different parts of an asylum shall be 
used for the different purposes for which they were inten- 
ded or shall not be used for a purpose which is undesir- 
able ?—That is what we want. 


2619). That would apply to buildings becoming dilapi- 
dated and unhealthy or daigerous ?—Yes. The reason 
why we desire that power is because sometimes, when 
asylums become overcrowded, the Committee are apt 
to use some of the day accommodation as night accom- 
modation, with the result that the wards become seriously . 
overcrowded by day. 


26191. As regards such a situation as now exists in 
Lancashire and is coming 'to an end, you say generally 
you would like to stick to your advisory powers; would 
you like to be able to do anything more than you do 
now? Would not you like to have power of summoning 
these people to a conference and saying “you must 
decide at once, and we will help you in every way as to 
the nature of the accommodation you require.” You 
have no power of that sort ?—We very often suggest 
interviews. Section 247 says: ‘If the Commissioners 
report to a Secretary of State that any local authority 
has failed to satisfy the requirements of this Act as re- 
gards asylum accommodation, the Secretary of State 
may require the local authority to provide such accom- 
modation in such manner as he may direct, and the local 
authority shall forthwith carry the requisition into 
effect.” 
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26192. You have said that is a power which is very 
carely used and has not even been thought of in connec- 
tion with the seriovs defaults in recent years 7—No, 
not used, but we have threatened in some instances to use 
it. I think I am right in saying that we have threatened 
the London County Asylums Committee more than once ; 
‘but of late years they have made efforts to recover the lost 
ground, and we think they are now doing what can reason- 
ably be expected. 


26193. But Lancashire have not been; they are in 
arrears now substantially ?—I think it is five years this 
month since I inspected a site for a proposed asylum 
for Lancashire, but owing to the opposition and the 
number of inquiries that have had to be held since by 
the Local Government Board and otherwise, practically 
four years have been lost. 


26194. Before the site was approved ?—Yes. 


26195. I can tell you they have not begun to draw 
the plans yet. Should not that be pushed forward in 
some way ; I do not suggest coercion, but should not 
there be some system by which the Commissioners should 
in a more public way than by a mere friendly letter call 
the local authority to a sense of its duties? When we 
go to the various asylums we see how the question of 
accommodation stands and report to our Board. Frequent 
letters are written in flagrant instances of neglect with a 
view to the provision of adequate accommodation, and in 
that way we bring pressure as we are doing now in the 
ease of the Salop Asylum. 


26196 You do not care to have any further powers ? 
—I do not think so. That is my own view. I am not 
mow giving the view of the Board. 


26197. To what extent have the Commissioners a 
corporate opinion on a matter like that? You say it is 
a common custom for the local authorities to come in a 
deputation before you and consult you as to the accom- 
modation they should provide, and you then advise them ; 
have you got a common opinion on such a matter as that ? 
—Yes Jlithereis any doubt as to the policy to be pursued, 
before we see a deputation, we ask for an outline of the 
scheme, and if it presents any features which are novel, we 
discuss them and arrive at a decision as to what our policy 
shall be before we see that deputation. 


26198. You would not therefore in any case say, “We 
think you should in this case build such and such an 
asylum, and we call upon you to do it” ?—No. We 
have said distinctly, ‘‘ We think you should build such 
aan asylum,” but we cannot say, “We call upon you to 
do it.” Before I joined the Board I think an opinion 
was expressed that they should endeavour to build a 
cheap asylum for chronic patients in Lancashire. That 
idea was carried out to a certain extent, but after the 
plans were drawn for a building which would have been 
very suitable, the whole idea was thrown over, and instead 
of getting the sort of cheap building we intended, we 
could not do so, and were obliged to content ourselves 
with a building which was anything but cheap. 


26199. For practical purposes the Commissioners act 
on a corporate opinion ?—Yes. 


26200. There is neither doubt nor hesitation ; nor differ- 
ent streams of opinion ?—No, not at all. 


26201. As regards the work of Visiting Committees of 
public asylums, they are fairly energetic bodies, are they 
not ?—As a rule. 


26202. There is a great deal of unpaid inspecting and 
visiting work ?—As a rule the Visiting Committees 
devote a great deal of time to the work. There are some 
asylums in which we have to draw them up a little with 
regard to visitation, sometimes we discover that the 
provision of the law requiring the Committee to see as far 
as possible every patient once in every two months 
has been neglected, then that forms the subject of adverse 
report to our Board and steps are taken to see that the 
omission is rectified. 


26203. When the Commissioners go to an asylum, it is 
a very “spick and span” and well managed, highly 
organised institution, already ?—Yes, as a rule. 


26204. So there will be very little discovered ; we are 
happy to say there is little discovered because there is 
little to be discavered ?—<As a rule. 
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26205. As a rule they are managed by competent auth- 
orities; perhaps extravagant; but competent ?—Ex- 
travagant ; not as a rule. 


26206. In great measure they listen to the medical 
superintendent wherever he is obviously right ?—Yes, as 
Sir John Dorington indicated yesterday . 


26207. You agree with that ?—I do; I think it is the 
best way, subject to the Committee keeping certain im- 
portant matters in their own hands. There may be in 
one or two asylums rather a tendency for the Committee 
to delegate entirely to their medical superintendent 
certain important matters relating to the patient more 
especially, which we think ought invariably to be reported 
and inquired into by them—I mean such matters as 
injuries to patients and suspected cases of rough usage, 
We do not favour that. We press urgently for inquiries 
by the Committee in such cases. 


26208. You believe in formal inquiries into anything 
serious ?—And press for them, and when we find as is 
sometimes the case, that the Committee will not, we hold a 
special one ourselves. We should like to hold more 
special inquiries than we do, but we have not the time. 
There are often inquiries which we should hold if it were 
possible for us to do so. 


26209. The institutions are in a very satisfactory 
condition before you go; still scandals occasionally 
happen and continue, do they not ?—Yes. 


26210. There has been an asylum in the north of Eng- 
land in which the superintendent, to the knowledge of 
the Visiting Committee and of the Commissioners, was 
a drunkard, and criminally assaulted one of the insane ?— 
I will not say “ within our knowledge.” 


26211. Your guessing power ?—No, not in the least. 
came quite unexpectedly to us. 

26212. Is not that rather a reflection on your powers 
as a Commission or on anyone who visited; the Visiting 
Committee all knew it ?—I believe that was so. A mai 
might be a drunkard and yet escaps detection for some 
time at our visits, even if they were made more frequently. 
The Committee were responsible in this case, and being 
on the spot and knowing the facts, ought to have taken 
action. 


26213. I do not want to press this matter; it is pro- 
bably a unique case. It was a very scandalous case ?— 
It was. 


26214. Reflecting the greatest discredit on the Visiting 
Committee ?—It was found out then and there. 


26215. It continued for years; the misconduct and the 
tenure of office had continued for years ?—You mean 
the particular instance in which there was a criminal 
assault ? 


26216. Have you any reason to think such things go 
on at all in England ?—Occasionally we find an asylum 
which is badly administered, or in which there are defects. 
There was last year an asylum in which we discovered 
serious defects, but I do not think they had been of very 
long standing. 


26217. Those defects were in the nature of immorality 
on the part of the staff ?—Yes. 


26218. Do you think the Visiting Committee ought to 
have discovered them ?—In that particular instance we 
thought there had been laxity on the part of the Com- 
mittee and told them so. 


26219. It is a legitimate conclusion from that, isit not, 
that your visitation and inspection, in addition to the 
local authorities’ inspection, is desirable ?—We think .t 
is highly desirable. 


26220. If you did not exist, probably there would be 
more laxity ?—Undoubtedly; we are very strongly of 
that opinion, that things would fall back. 


26221. Have the Lunacy Commissioners a corporate 
opinion upon the subject of the employment of ladies on 
the Visiting Committees, and on the subject of female 
medical officers; you have never published anything 
on it ?—With regard to ladies as members of the Visiting 
Committee that has not been considered. I have given 
rather a halting opinion about it to-day, because it is a 
matter I have hardly fully considered myself. It is so 
entirely new. So far as I can remember I have never 
heard it suggested before I came into the room to-day. 
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26222. It would be useful in such matters as we have 
been discussing ; in the case of irregularities ?—Perhaps 
you will ask Mr. Urmson that question; it is not within 
my knowledge. 


26223. Have they formed an opinion on the subject 
of the employment of female medical officers ?—We raise 
no objection to them, but we are doubtful somewhat as to 
the advisability of the practice of it. We are not pre- 
pared to discountenance it. 


26224. You have discouraged it, have you not ?—No, 
we have not discouraged it; it has not been tried very 
largely. 


26225. It has only been tried once or twice, has it ? 
—There are four or five asylums, roughly speaking, in 
which there are lady medical assistants now. 


26226. It is getting a fair trial ?—I think so; on the 
whole it does not increase. In some instances where it 
has been tried it has been a distinct failure. I know of 
one superintendent who was most enthusiastic, and at 
whose asylum special quarters for lady doctors were built, 
but the practice of employing them there thas been 
abandoned. 


26227. At any rate, you think it is getting such a trial 
as it deserves ?—Yes. 


26228. If it is a failure, it will show itself ?—Yes. As 
regards lady assistant medical officers, I could point to one 
or two who are admirable, but personally I have grave 
doubts as to its becoming a general system. 


26229, The advisory powers of the Commissioners are 
exercised mostly by friendly talk and letters ?—And in the 
reports. 


26230. Which I presume most of these people read— 
every superintendent ?—Yes, and of course the report by 
the Visiting Commissioners to our Board, which is left at 
the asylum, and read by the Committee at their next 
meeting. 


26231. The Commissioners have never published any 
essay or treatise or criticism: of the methods of treating 
lunacy, as their’ predecessors in the year 1847 did; you 
remember the report of 1847 ?—Yes. 

26232. It was quite an interesting description of the 
methods then in vogue ?—You will find in the annual 
reports many opinions of the Commissioners expressed 
from time to time on particular subjects, and also circulars 
that have been issued setting forth the Commissioners’ 
views on certain subjects. 


26233. Especially important matters such as mechanical 
- salaries, 
attendants, all sorts of subjects. You will find a great 
many in the annual reports to the Lord Chancellor. 


26234. Are the medical superintendents usually men 
who are highly distinguished as experts: in serve I— 
Many of them have the best qualifications. 


26235. They all have great experience ?—Yes. 


26236. They are all promoted from the lower ranks ? 
—Yes. 


26237. Are the greatest.authorities on renee in England 
included among the medical superintendents, or are they 
among private practitioners and private asylum keepers ? 
—Some of the great authorities on lunacy matters are 
in the county and borough asylums of England and 
Scotland. 


26238, I want to ask some questions about a possible 
extension of the Commissioners’ jurisdiction. It has been 
suggested that the Lunacy Board, if added to, might take 
over the-work of the Masters. Can you give us any 
opinion on that ?I am afraid I cannot. 


26239. Sir John Dorington put it that the Masters Hipht 
swallow you, or you swallow them,‘and that if the Masters 
were attached to your office you would have them to carry 
out the work with which they were familiar, ‘and yet it 
would add to your numbers; do you agree with that ?— 


In saying I thought that underertain conditions it might 


be advisable that the Visitors should be merged with us 
T rather took it that the Masters would be affiliated to us 
as a department, much in the same way as the Visitors are 
now aftiliated to them. If we were one department we 
should have to be the Visitors for the Masters. 
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26240, That is so ?—I should think the relationship 
existing between the Masters and the joint department of 
the Commissioners and the Visitors would have to be the 
same as it is between the Masters and the visitors now. 


26241. Can you tell us to what extent the Commis- 
sioners are concerned with the property of lunatics ?—If, 
when we go to asylums or to visit single patients, we have 
reason to think a patient has a good deal of property, and 
to suppose that it is not properly protected, we report. 
That report is considered by our Board, and the Secre- 
tary is directed to obtain further information about: 
the property. This is done by issuing what we call 
a property enquiry, and it depends upon the replies 
received to that property enquiry, whether we press for 
steps being taken, for the appointment of a Receiver under 
Section 116. There are also. certain cases which come 
under the notice of our Board in which we act upon the 
powers conferred upon us of reporting to the Lord Chancel- 
lor that we consider a lunatic’s property is not properly 
protected ; and thereupon his Lordship takes such action 
as he thinks desirable. 


26242. That is Section 100. That report, when laid 
before the Master, is equivalent to the initiation of pro- 
ceedings before him by petition ?—Yes. Those constitute 
our chief actions with regard to the property of lunatics. 
But also, when we visit a patient who has a considerable 
amount of means, we carefully enquire whether he is 
having such accommodation as his means entitle him to. 
That is another important part of our duty, to see whether 
patients have that care, comfort, and attention, carriage 
exercise and the like, to which their incomes entitle them. 


26243. Am I right in understanding that in some of 
these cases the Lunacy Commissioners are so successful in 
eliciting the facts themselves by their own inquiries, and in 
obtaining assurances or security from the next of kin or 
person in charge of the patient, that the patient’s property 
will be devoted to his use in the way they approve, that 
they leave it there ?—I would rather you asked my legal 
colleagues that; that is one of the matters with which 
they more particularly deal, I think it may be taken 
generally that. if there are trustees who are apparently 
satisfactory, and the arrangements are such that there can 
be no maisepDPOpTig om of the property, we leave it at 
that. 


26244, I will ask one of your legal colleagues, because E - 
want a definite opinion as to whether the Commission 
would or would not like more distinct powers in this 
matter, or would rather leave it as it is at present and 
report it to the Masters, which, as you say in one of your 
reports, sometimes puts a poor person to considerable 
expense ?—To my own knowledge it is very often a great 
hardship on some poor people; the management of the 
property and the application for a receiver entails an 
undue cost. 


26245. Then it could be done in your office and no doubt 
would be done cheaper than by legal proceedings where 
fees are involved; all administrative work is cheaper 
than legal work ?-~ Perhaps you will ask the legal members 
about that. 


26246. Many suggestions have been made about higher 
grade imbecile people or feeble-minded people whom it is 
suggested should be put under greater control as to the 
way in which their detention should be brought about, and 
it has been suggested that the Lunacy Commissioners 
among others should have certain additional functions. 
For instance, if they were found in an asylum of which they 
had been in and out several times a year, and they would 
find themselves brought hack very soon if they were re- 
leased again, and the medical superintendent felt bound 
by the existing law to discharge them, that it might be 
right that the Lunacy Commissioners would have power to 
say “‘ This man shall not be discharged, he is likely to fall 
into drink, crime, or insanity again, he shall be kept i in a 
suitable place for more permanent detention.” . Would 
the Commissioners be prepared to take up that duty if it 
were thought fit to place it upon them’? ~-This is in pur- 
suance of what you were asked when you first gave evi- 
dence. You then felt that the responsibility was too great 
to trust on the Medical superintendent and that some other 
thrust on the medical superintendent and that some other 
means should be dévised ?—It is a question’ which Ihave 
not fully considered, but speaking offhand, I am not sure 
it would not be better to give the power to detain to the 
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Visiting Committee-who would have all the facts before 
them. We have always held that it is not our duty to 
shut up people; but it is rather our duty to release them 
and to-see that they-are not improperly detained. I am 
sure that-it would not'be advisable*for such a duty to be 
imposed upon us. . 

26247. Prima facie you would prefer legislation giving 
definite power to the Visiting Committee ?—Of course 
‘we have not considered that as a board. I think my 
own opinion is that it would be better for steps to be taken 
in that direction. I may say I hold it is most important 
that it should-be done: -I think the»gravest injury is 
now done by turning out from idiot asylums and other 
places persons, especially women.and. imbecile: girls. who 
have come to maturity, when they are still in a weak- 
minded condition. 

26248. If. the Masters were amalgamated with you 
and carried on their present functions with you.in your 
office and as part of your Board, they would be te a con- 
siderable extent exercising judicial functions, that is to 
say, you wo:ld be finding such and such persons: were, on 
the evidence brought before you—the affidavits of medical 
men—incapable of taking care of themselves and their 
affairs, and you would be putting them under disabilities. 
You have no powers analogous to that ?—No. 


26249. Your powers over certification are few ?—Partly 
to enable reception orders to continue in force, or to con- 
sider the advisability of their continuing in force. 


26250. You have certain slight powers of ordering people 
into institutions ?—By transfer. I take it those are 
merely imposed upon us to ensure that a lunatic should 
not be taken from one institution, or one house, to another, 
without our cognisance, 


26251. Suppose amalgamation’ took place and. these 
judicial functions: were taken over, do: you think your 
amalgamated Board could deal with them ?—I do not see 
why not. 


26252. Along with the normal duties of your Board ?— 
Yes. 


26253. Supposing the Masters, Visitors, and the Lunacy 
Commissioners were amalgamated and they were called 
the Lunacy Commissioners, would the present members 
of your Board in a short time be able to take over these 
judicial functions and do them as part’ of their ordinary 
work just as Master Fischer does now with the assistance 
of your staff ?—There would still be Masters. 


26254. Then there..would.not., be. amalgamation; I 
am, contemplating amalgamation between the- Masters, 
Visitors, and the Lunacy Commissioners, so that. the 
Masters and Visitors should cease to exist, or the Lunacy 
Commissioners should cease to exist, and you should all 
- be called Masters, or all called Commissioners ?—In the 
earlier part of my evidence I intended to convey that I 
understood in such an amalgamation there would still 
be Masters, and that their relation to the amalgamated 
Commissioners and Visitors would be very much what 
the relation is now between Masters and Visitors. I didnot 
contemplate that it would be possible to do away with 
Masters. 


26255. That is the question I'am asking; you told 
me you did not recommend it.?—I did not think it would 
de feasible at all. 


26256. You do not think it would be advisable to bring 
the Masters into your office and make the carrying out of 
their duties part of the ordinary duties of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, adding to your numbers so as to enable you to 
do it ?—I do not think so. I think they would want to be 
distinct officials. 


26257. Will you tell us your reasons ?—I think my 
answer would be that it is a matter altogether outside our 
ordinary visitation and functions; it is a duty by itself 
to administer the estates. 

26258. Itis very analagous to your duties of examining 
reception orders and continuing certificates ?—But it 
involves investment of funds. I do not know fully what 
the duties of Masters are, but they involve very large 
questions affecting estates, funds, and accounts which could 
not properly be dealt with by the Commissioners. 


26259. I am coming to that later. I am asking about 
the judicial functions first; the judicial functions of the 
Masters under which by affidavit, sworn evidence, and 
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certificates they decide whether A. B. is or is not capable 
of taking care of himself and put him under disability if 
they think he is incapable; that is what I call their 
judicial functions. Could the Lunacy Commissioners 
take over that duty if their numbers were sufficiently in- 
c e°sed, suitab'e persons, of course, being appointed to fill 
up any vacancies ?—No, I think they had better be kept 
distinct. Supposing the Visitors were called Commis- 
sioners or we were called Visitors, I think they should be 
distinct from the Masters; there would be so much for 
the Masters to do, and their functions are so distinct from 
the duties.of Commissioners, that. I think it would be de- 
sirable to maintain the difference between. the two, al- 
though the departments might be assoeiated and called-one. 


26260. You see certain advantages in the amalgamation 


and having it under the same roof ?—Yes, but the function. 


of the Masters should remain as at present and thos? 
who have to discharge the duties of the Masters should be 
quite distinct from those who have to discharge the duties 
of the Commissioners. 


26261. Supposing amalgamation took place and every- 
one dealing with lunatics were a Commissioner in Lunacy, 
and that.included the existing Masters, would you think 
it a practical scheme that the Lunacy Commissioners who 
did Masters’ duty should continue to do it and be relieved 
from inspectorial work, but should do it in your office and 
as part of your department ?—I think they might do it as 
part of our department, but yet remain a different class of 
official from the Commissioners. All the Commissioners 
should be required to lo the same work, and the same 
work as we now do, and that should not be mixed up with 
purely judicial functions of the Masters, nor with the 
other duties now performed by them. 


26262. I understand you to say that you think the 
duties, although analogous and easily carried out in the 
same building, are so different that-you ought to have two 
different sets of persons attending to them ?—Yes, 


26263. There is a’ good deal of ‘Commissioners’ work 
which jis analogous. to.the judicial part: of the Masters’ 
work ?—Yes, except that there is no question of a jury. 

26264... A. Master. puts, persons under disability every 
day of his life and there are only a few juries in a. year, 
so the bulk of the work is done by the Masters ?—I think 
it would be better to keep it distinct. 


26265. You would not think that the legal training and 
close association. with medical men engaged in the work 
would be an advantage to the Master in dealing with these 
cases, or the Commissioner with the duties of,a Master 
—I do not think so. It is a matter of receiving evidence. 


The Master has expert evidence tendered by both sides. 


One of the advantages.certainly would be that if the 
Master wished to have a medical adviser that could be 
arranged, if at any time there were a very difficult case. 
I have never been present myself, but I take it that all 
the evidence for and against is fully placed before the 
Master by the two sides, and medical evidence is called 
on each side, so the full medical view is placed before the 
Master. 


26266. That is so. In the ordinary course it is office 
work; he reads the affidavits, rarely sees the person, 
and comes to a decision. That is rather like your work, 
reading orders and certificates and seeing that they are 
right. You would not see any particular advantage in 
bringing the Masters into your oftice ?—No; further than 
that, I think there would be very distinct disadvantages. 


26267.. So that in any: possible amalgamation you 
contemplate: the. Masters as still being outside ?—Yes, 
though associated with us. 


26268. But you would like to have certain additions to 
your powers to deal with property without going to the 
Masters ?—Yes., 


26269. You said you thought that paupers receiving 
outdoor relief in their own homes should receive more 
attention ?—They receive none, practically. 


26270. You said you thought they ought to be under 
inspection; do you think your authority is sufficient over 
individual lunatics in their own, or other private houses 
not kept for gain ?—That is, persons of unsound mind who 
are not within our official cognisance. ° 

26271. ‘Take the two classes first; if they are not 
certified they are not under ycur cognisance; a person 
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can be certified to be of unsound mind but not 
requiring care and treatment in an asylum ?—Yes. 


26272. It has no legal effect ?—No legal effect. 


26273. I am speaking of persons over whom you 
have at present no authority, such as lunatics and other 
persons of unsound mind, who are not kept for gain 
who are living in their own houses or with relations’ 
under coercion, mostly; they are not single patients 
within the meaning of the Act and you have no authority ? 
—We have no authority and no knowledge of them. 


26274. Have circumstances ever come to your know- 
ledge, making you think there ought to be any authority 
over those ; have you heard of scandals ?—Very seldom. 
Occasionally we hear of a case, which we follow up. No 


doubt there are a large number of people in those circum- 


stances, but I believe the instances in which they are 
badly treated are extremely rare. From my experience 
I do not think there is any reason why we should have 
enlarged powers in that direction. It would not be well 
for every person in private care to have to be certified 
merely because he was insane. It should, as at present, 
depend upon whether he is received for payment, and 
whether he is not under proper care and control. 


26275. Some members of the Commission have heard 
of cases of people who have been badly treated, kept 
in dirty outhouses ?7—We should be very glad if our 
Board could be informed of those cases. We should 
take steps to find out the circumstances. 


26276. What would you do ?—We should obtain the 
Lord Chancellor’s order to visit if we were satisfied that 
there were grounds for doing so. We should have a 
report and judge whether it was a case for prosecution. 


26277. How could it be a case for prosecution; I 
am, of course, not speaking of cruelty, but what other 
case ?—I am rather missing your point. There is “ ill- 
using a lunatic.” 


26278. (Dr. Needham.) Section 206. 


26279. (Mr. Byrne.) That section would be effective ?— 
That would be effective. 


26280. You do not think you require any further 
authority ?—The ‘“ill-using of a lunatic” clause is 
sufficient. 


26281. Do you hear of many cases like that ?—Not 
very often. We hear of them in some way or other 
from neighbours or the police. There are various sources 
through which we hear of abuses. We are constantly 
getting letters. Of course, the correspondence which 
comes to our Board from institutions is one great safe- 
guard against the ill-usage of patients in institutions, 
because every patient has the right to write every day, 
as I know to my cost, to the Commissioners. 


26282. I want to go back to another point about 
workhouses. The effect of your evidence has been that 
the Lunacy Commissioners do not want greater power 
over lunatics in workhouses, because they have sufficient 
power by advising and conferring with the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—That is so. 


26283. That is a perfectly reasonable and proper 
attitud. to take, but at the present moment the results 
of it are not perfectly happy, are they ?- Most of the 
Commissioners here have been a good deal in the work- 
houses in all parts of the United Kingdom, and both 
in wards specially set apart for them or for imbeciles, 
and in the ordinary wards, we have found lunatics, 
and lunatics of a most unpleasant and admittedly danger- 
ous condition, in some institutions, who were not going 
to be removed to asylums. That is an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, is it not, admitting the facts ?—Of course 
there are workhouses and workhouses. The provision 
for dealing with them varies so much in different work- 
houses. Take Prestwich: their arrangements 
lunatics in a detached building enable them to deal with 
a class for which another workhouse would be totally 
unfit. ‘There are some workhouses in Lancashire where 
the arrangements are almost upon the lines of a small 
asylum, where there are padded rooms and all arrange- 
ments for dealing with dangerous people, at all events 
for a time. : 

26284. I am not referring to these cases ; I am referring 
to the cases in which there is less perfect provision for 
li natics, and to the residence of lunatics in places where 


with. 
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there is no provision for them at all; that is to say 
in the ordinary wards. I myself have seen dozens, 
if not hundreds, of such cases. I have drawn the conclusion 
that it comes from the neglect of the medical officer to 
properly select these cases and to pack them off either to 
wards specially designed for their care, or to asylums ?— 
In some workhouses in Lancashire overcrowding has 
entailed very great difficulties upon Guardians, and they 
have frequently complained to us that. they cannot 
get their cases taken into the asylum. It is a matter on 
which we often report, ourselves. 


26285. That is one of the causes ; want of accommoda- 
tion ?—Yes. 


26286. Do you think another cause is the neglect of 
the medical officer of the workhouse, his indifference 
to the importance of this question ?—Sometimes the 
medical officer of the workhouse will not see eye to eye 
with us. 


26287. Do you think it ever comes from the injudicious 
orders given by Guardians that such persons shall not 
be certified ?—I do not think so. I think, on the other 
hand, there is rather a tendency sometimes to send cases: 
off to the asylum, especially old senile cases, which 
we think should be retained in the workhouse. 


26288. To sum up, supposing the facts are admitted, 
could you make any suggestion to us which would lead 
to the state of affairs being changed, because I must say 
several of the Commissioners have been shocked fre- 
quently in their visits to institutions by seeing lunatics. 
shut up with practically sane paupers, and sometimes. 
children, and lunatics of an objectionable sort too ?— 
That ought not to be, of course. . 


26289. How can it be remedied—should the Local 
Government Board take steps ?—I think the inspector 
might. Of course we confine ourselves strictly to the 
imbecile wards of a workhouse, if the patients are in the 
workhouse, but very occasionally we find that there are 
lunatics in the other wards of whom we have no cog- 
nisance. 


26290. Still you do see them ?—Not always. Very 
occasionally we are told about them. “This one is not. 
certified, this one is not in the imbecile wards, and there- 
fore he is not certified ;” that is a point to which we 
are constantly directing attention. 


26291. You are exercising steady pressure against 
this evil ?—We are, if we find it. 


26292. If anyone wants to complain, I suppose they 
should write to the Local Government Board ?—Yes.. 
I think so. 


26293. I want to ask how the orders are dealt with in 
your office; the orders of detention and accompanying 
certificates, and the continuing certificates, and the 
reports after one month’s detention of private patients ? 
—I think your Commission yesterday asked for some 
information as to the numbers. I have them. The 
average daily number in the year 1902 of the reception 
orders, including urgency orders, was seventy-six. 


26294. Is this a six days a week average ?—No, taken 
upon the year. The total for the year was 23,800, giving 
an average of seventy-six per day in 1902, as compared. 
with an average of fifty a day in 1882; the medical 
statements at the end of the week, seventy-four in 1902 
as against forty-nine in 1882. The month-end reports 
were eight a day, none in 1882; the continuation re- 
ports and certificates were 103 a day, as against none 
in 1882. 


26295. The law did not provide for them then ?—No. 
Then there were the death certificates; the number 
of deaths of which notice was received in 1902 was 9,335, 
as against 4,875 in 1882; that is, nearly double. The 
Secretary deals with from about one-third to one-half of 
the seventy-six a day. That is the reception orders. — 


26296. Would you mind telling us how they are dis- 
tributed ; they come into your central register ?—They 
are registered, then they are sent round to certain of 
the higher clerks, they have a certain number of them ; 
all the certificates are dealt with by certain clerks in 
certain proportions. That is the day on which they 
come in. Most of them are cleared off that day, as re- 
gards the clerks. Sometimes unde: great pressure, if 
there is a heavy Board meeting, or atcer a Bank Holiday 
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when the clerks are not there, there is an accumulation, 

_and perhaps they are not all dealt with, but generally 
speaking they are cleared off. The marked or defective 
reception orders are laid before the Secretary the next 
morning. The rest of the certificates, what are called 
clean certificates, that is certificates which do not appear 
- to require amendment, or in which the clerks do not 
see any technical errors, come before the Commissioner 
on duty, as do also the seventy-four medical statements, 
the eight month-end reports, the continuation reports 
and certificates, and the daily average of the 9,335 
deaths. 


26297. (Dr. Needham.) Which is about twenty-six ? 
—Yes; the Commissioner on duty looks through them 
all. 
plied yesterday, that we read every word of these certi- 
ficates. I do not do so, it would be an utter impossi- 
bility. 

26298. (Mr. Byrne.) To what extent does your ex- 
perience tell you that you have to read them ?—After 
some experience in looking at these certificates, you 
can examine them very much more rapidly than at 
first. Probably I can read three certificates now in 
the same time, or grasp three in the same time as I could 
read one when I first joined the Board. There is a 
great deal in practice. Roughly speaking, I consider 
these certificates take me two hours a day, when I am 
in the office on duty. During that time I believe I have 
looked through them sufficiently to satisfy my mind 
that they are right. It is a good two hours’ hard work. 


26299. That refers to the clean ones ?—To the clean 
reception orders and all the other certificates I have 
just mentioned as being submitted to the Commissioner 
on duty. 


26300. To what extent do you think it necessary that 
the clean certificates should go every day before a Com- 
missioner ?—Originally none of these certificates came 
before the Commissioners at all. It was, I believe,"as 
the result of what was said at the Dillwyn Committee, 
that the reception orders, especially in the case of 
private patients, were considered by the Commissioners 
first of all. I do not know that any reference was made 
to the subject in their report, but evidently the Com- 
missioners of that day thought it was the view of the 
Dillwyn Committee that the reception orders were 
so important, as being the authority for depriving the 
patients of their liberty, that they ought to be seen and 
followed up to a certain extent by the Commissioners, 
and that was the beginning of it. Accidents, and some 
occasional scandals, have gradually increased the prac- 
tice until I think the last which was decided, six or 
seven years ago, was that we should see every death 
certificate. To come back to the certificates, I do think 
there is a great advantage in it. We often find that 
a patient will say, ‘‘I am not here properly, I am sane, 
I have never seen anybody, I have never been medically 
examined.” Well we are able to say, “ Yes, we know 
you have, we have got your certificate, and have seen 
it.” This often satisfies. them and so does them good. 
I think that sort of sympathy extended to the patient 
does a great deal, and sets an example in the asylum. 


26301. You do not mean that you are able to say to a 
' patient that you have seen his or her certificate in the 
sense that you remember it ?—No, but we take to every 
asylum a name book, and we can assure them, “ Your 
name would not be in this book if your certificate had not 
been seen by one of the Commissioners personally.”” Then 
with regard to death certificates, we think it very desirable 
that post-mortem examinations should be made in the 
case of lunatics. Many of the poor creatures are quite 
unable to complain, and from time to time gross instances 
of cruelty have been discovered by a post-mortem exami- 
nation, injuries having been discovered on the post- 
mortem table of which patients were not able to complain 
during life. In that way we have been able to bring to 
justice attendants who have been guilty of gross cruelty. 
Therefore we think it is very desirable that we should 
watch the number of post-mortem examinations which are 
made. Unusual circumstances that have occurred prior 
to death have to be stated on the death certificate, as well 
as any injuries, and Coroner’s inquests. We closely follow 
these up, with the result that in that way too we do much 
to check abuses, and certainly cruelty and rough usage of 
patients. 


I do not mean to say, as I think was rather im-. 
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26302. Supposing you get a certificate from an asylum, 
“ Death, colitis,” and you get another a week afterwards of 
the same thing, would they be brought together in any way, 
or would you depend on the chance of your remembering ? 
—We have a book called the “ Insanitary Death Book,” in 
which there is an entry of everybody dying of typhoid 
fever, colitis, or other infectious or zymotic disease. This 
register is brought up to the medical Commissioner on 
duty. If he has a case of typhoid fever before him he 
turns up the asylum in question, and sees when the last 
occurred and whether there was any special enquiry made ; 
In this way we keep ourselves in touch with the sanitary 
conditions of the various institutions. 


25303. I understand this process is useful to the Com- 
missioner ?—Undoubtedly. 


25304. It adds to his knowledge. Do you consider it 
an undue tax on the time of such a highly-paid official, 
or do you think it so operates that it might be left as it is ? 
—I think it ought to fall upon us. 


26305. It ought not to be left to the Secretary, or 
assistant secretary ?—No,,and there are points that are 
purely medical which must be dealt with by the medical 
Commissioner from time to time. If my barrister col- 
leagues are doing the work and there is a case upon which 
they have any doubt, that jis reserved for consultation. 
The arrangement is that two Commissioners, a legal and 
a medical, are on duty week by week ; they are responsible 
for the office for that week. They may not always both 
be there. Supposing the medical man is not there one 
day, the barrister will reserve for the next day, to talk 
over with him, any cases as to which he has any doubt. 


26308. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) What do you say 
to the practicability of a Lunacy Commission constituted 
something like this: So many medical Commissioners 
with visitatorial duties, so many legal Commissioners with 
analogous duties, two Commissioners to do judicial work 
and the work which is now being done by the Masters in 
Lunacy? Is not that a practical Commission ?—I take 
it that is very much what Mr. Byrne was suggesting just 
now. 


25307. It is, but I am putting it in a concrete form ?7— 
I think the Masters should be kept separate with a 
different title. 


25308. What is there in the title; why not call the 
Masters ‘Commissioners’ and give them Masters’ duties ? 
—Are not their functions purely judicial ? 


233909. Suppose they are purely judicial ?—The Com- 
missioners, I think, should be all of the same grade, able 
to interchange, and I do not think two of their number 
should be on an altogether different plane. 


25310. Let me suppose you have a sufficient number 
of Commissioners, legal and medical, to interchange and do 
anything which the Commission might think fit, outside the 
judicial duties; is there any objection to appointing two 
additional ones to do the Masters’ duty ?—It being under- 
stood that they were to confine themselves to that work, 
no. It would have to be clearly understood that that 
was their duty. 


26311. You would have to define their duties, I agree ¢ 
—What occurs to me is, what is the necessity for the 
chan ze ? 


26312. Supposing there were a concentration of the 
other business, Chancery business and Chancery Masters, 
that would work all right ?—Yes. 


25313. And you would have your two Masters practi- 
cally acting as part of the Commission ?—Yes. 


26314. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—Only one point in connection with the 
architect. I should have been glad to have been asked a 
few questions upon that point. The drawbacks to the 
present system of our criticising the plans is the difficulty of 
arranging a personal conference with our consulting archi- 
tect. We are away from London a great deal on official 
business. When we are not away from our office our con- 
sulting architect has often other important engagements, 
frequently at a distance, hence the difficulty of our having 
that personal interchange of views which is so essential. 
As long as we have only a consulting architect it is almost 
impossible to expect him to give up enough time to enable 
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the work to be done as satisfactorily and in the way it 
should be done. We think a competent person should 
always be available. 


26315. (Mr. Byrne.) Would not the difficulty be pre- 
vented by having the possibility of consulting several 
architects ?—No, I think not. We want somebody at our 
elbow whom we can have there day by day. 


26316. You remember the remarks of the Commissioners 
in 1847 on the subject; they said they had employed and 
would employ several architects, in the first instance, 
because they did not want to employ anyone engaged on 
the particular asylums in question; secondly, because they 
wanted to have different views, not stereotyped views ? 
—In those days the question of criticising the estimates 
and trymg to cut down the expenditure was not con- 
sidered. Now the Home Secretary is most anxious that 
we should pay special attention to that matter. During 
the year to which these notes refer we had to deal with 
something like 107 different sets of plans and contracts, 
some relating to matters of small moment, but others 
to matters of great magnitude, Then there is another 
point to consider in reference to this question. Some 
of the asylums are now nearly a hundred years old, and 
the number of plans and contracts must increase as time 
goes on, on account of the expensive remodelling and 
renovation that will be required, so that in that way there 
would be an increasing demand on our time. Further, we 
want a man whom we can send about more; our architect 
should go down. and investigate proposed alterations and 
extensions on the site much more often than is possible at 
present. If you have a highly paid consulting architect 
he has not the time available, and he will not do it. 


26317. Weuld the appointment of a permanent architect 
meet the whole of your requirements\?—No. We want 
to have a competent architect attached to our office who 
would assist us generally, but in addition we ought still 
to be able to fall back in very large matters upon one of 
two architects specially skilled in asylum construction 
who would advise us as consultants. We ought also still 
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to be able to consult one or more engineers of eminence in 
large matters of drainage and electric lighting whenever 
we consider this desirable—I have as yet arrived at no 
conclusion as to what the salary of our own architect 
should be. 


26318. And farm buildings ?—Yes.. I think if we had. 
more time and assistance we ought. to be able to cut down 
expenditure a great deal more. than we do.in matters like 
that. We have not the time to devote to it. . The present 
system has a tendency to cause, no doubt unwittingly, all 
new asylums and extensions to be built too much after the 
ideas of the consulting architect, who himself constructs 
many asylums. He affords us an enormous amount of 
help, but I think it is impossible, under the present system, 
to avoid the tendency I have indicated. Asylums after 
the design of the annexes at the Lancashire Asylum, the 
asylum near Chartham and the Caterham Asylum, which 
have many good points, are not erected now. Expense 
could be saved in future by some of us accompanying our 
architect to an expensively constructed’ asylum’ like 
Napsbury, and helping him to schedule everything which 
is too good or unnecessary, and instructing him ‘to take: 
care that they are not repeated in other plans or in speci- 
fications, or he might be asked to go down and ‘indicate 
where £150,000 might be saved. There are many ways, 
I am quite sure, in which under a new system the cost of 
building might be largely curtailed. 


26319. I suppose in the past expense has not been kept 
down, because the authorities did not believe anyone was 
in earnest in wanting to do it ?—I do not think anybody 
is particularly to blame. -Extravagance ‘in asylum con- 
struction has gradually grown. It originated in'the first 
place from a very laudable desire to place the insane in the 
very best conditions for promoting their recovery and 
alleviating their state; but it has got out of hand, and 
nearly every architect in the country who now builds an 
asylum wants to go one better than’ the last. Only by a 
very firm hand on the part of the Commissioners will 
it be possible to cut down ‘expenditure; but to enable 
us to do it effectually more, assistance. must be given. 
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26320. (Chairman.) Would you be so kind as to tell 
us how long you have been a Commissioner in Lunacy ?— 
Eleven years ; 1 was six and a half years Secretary before 
that. 

26321. Do you agree generally with the statement of 
the evidence which we have had given to us, and the 
statement .of the Secretary ?—Yes. 

26322. (Dr. Dunlop.) You say you agree with this 
statement; have you any reservations to make on the 
Commissioners’ ‘statement ?—No. 

26323. You agree as to the appointment of medical 
Commissioners rather than legal//—Yes. 

26324. What are your reasons for advising that ?— 
¥ think there has been a bigger growth of questions 
relating to medical matters both at our office and on 


our visits. There is a general feeling in the, community, 
too, in its favour. 

26325. Both in the office and inspecting ?—Both. 

26326. Do you think the medical Commissioners 
and legal Commissioner are equally efficient as inspectors, 
or not ?—After they have been on circuit a year or two, 
certainly. 

26327. After they have acquired some knowledge 
of lunacy ?—Some knowledge of inspection. _ 

26328. Do you not think a knowledge of lunacy is an 
essential; does not one require to know what a lunatic 
is ?—Not to the same extent as a doctor does. 

26329. Is it not essential for a Commissioner to under- 
stand lunacy ?—To a limited extent. I do not profess to 
be an expert in lunacy. 
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26330. You heard me ask some questions on Friday 
‘as to whether legal Commissioners can fulfil the statutory 
requirements of inspection...Do. you agree with the 
answer then, that they could not fulfil all the require- 
ments ?—I think that a Commissioner going round for. the 
first time can no more fulfil all those statutory require- 
ments than an ordinary medical practitioner would who 
had not had special training. 


26331. Could the experienced legal Commissioner 
question the classification of patients ?—I think one 
very soon gets a very fair knowledge of what is a good 
classification or not a good classification. 


26332. What about the state of bodily and mental 
health on admission; does that come to the front at ail 
on inspection ?—No. May I explain that that is a 
revival of an old condition of things earlier than 1845? 
In those days there was no statement of the bodily and 
mental condition of patients supplied to the Commis- 
sioners on admission, and it was found that to inquire 
into those matters on a visit which might perhaps be eight, 
nine, or ten months attor a patient was admitted, would be 
ridiculous; so under our rules we have prescriked that 
within seven days of the admission of a patient a state- 
ment of his mental and bodily condition shall be supplied 
to our office. We know, therefore, what his bodily and 
mental condition was on admission. If any question 
arises on that we pursue it further; so when we go to 
the asylum it is a branch of the matter which we do 
not really take up. 


26333. Would you suggest that that should be omitted 
from the statutory duties ?—Yes; it is out of date; 
it is better dealt with under the present system of knowing 
what the condition is within seven days of admission. 


26334. The suggestion is that one Commissioner should 
be able to make an inspection in place of two. Would 
you apply that to both the legal and medical Commissioners 
equally ?—Yes. 


26335. Do you think one visit from a legal Commissioner 
is quite sufficient for efficient inspection ?—A legal Com- 
missioner who has been round and has some .information 
and knowledge. I do not think a general medical prac- 
titioner would go round single- handed. for the first time. 
That is why we want to reserve -power to have double 
- visitation. 


26336. You would extend that equally to both classes of 
Commissioners ?—Not to an asylum superintendent, if he 
were appointed, because he would know. 


26337. What are your reasons for advising this change 
—it practically doubles the power of a.Commission ?— 
I do not know that it does as regards the large asylums ; 
it would as regards smaller institutions. 


26338. It practically doubles the inspecting capacity 
of the Commission if one can act in place of two, does it 
not ?—In a way. 


26339. Is that an essential change ; are you much under- 
manned ?—Yes. 


26340. How does that affect you? Are the inspections 


made tod rapidly or not sufficiently frequently ?—Too. 


_ rapidly. 

26341. Have you ever tried to make an estimate of 
what would be a proper rate for inspecting an asylum ; 
how many patients would be one day’s work for one man ? 
—No, I cannot say that I have. 


* 26342. Could you give us your individual opinion? Is 
one inspector capable of inspecting 500, 800, or 1,000 
patients ?—800. 


26343. In what length of time ?—Ten hg ive with half 
an hour off—twenty minutes generally. 


26344. Do you find an inspector can keep it up for all 
that time ?—You get fagged at thé*end of the time ; ; the 
inspection is too fast. : 


26345... You. would. cut: Goun, the 800 then to a smaller 
number ?—Yes, I would work shorter hours. 


26346. What do you think is the right length of time 
and the number of patients to see ?—If we were. to work 
from ten to four, with half an hour for lunch, we could see 
500 to £00. 
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suggest any, I would leave ourselves a free hand to depute 
them to do any work which was thought proper. I do not 
suppose. we should ask them to visit, asylums, except in 
cases of emergency. I would not give special work to 
them, I would not say, “ You shall do the triennial work- 
houses,” or ‘‘ you shall visit single patients.” I would 
reserve power for them to visit every class of patient. 


26348. You would have them competent to do any 
work ?—Yes. 


26349. If you are to have such competent assistants, 
why do you want to increase the Board ?—We only want 
assistants if there is increased work. We ask for two 
more Commissioners to do our present duties, to mect the 


present growth of the work’; we only suggest Assistan’ 


Commissioners if this Royal Commission throws more work 
on us in respect to the feeble-minded; or outdoor paupers, 
or cases of incipient insanity, because we feel those branches 
of the work will throw upon us such a large amount of 
work that we should have to have eight or ten more Com- 
missioners; you cannot work with a large number of 
Commissioners: like that; the discussions at Board 
meetings would be endless. 


26350. You do not advise, then, the immediate appoint- 
ment of Assistant Commissioners ?—I think not. 


26351. But an appointment, should occasion require ? 
—If more work is thrown upon us. Assuming that we 
have two more Commissioners appointed, if we find that 
through the growth of the ordinary work, or extra work 


' thrown upon us, we want more assistants, we do not think 


there ought to be more than eight or nine Commissioners, 
therefore it ought to be done by assistants. 


26352. Have you any information to give us as to how 
many visits a year should be made to an asylum ?—I think 
one is sufficient. 

23353. Is one quite sufficient to supervise and to be 
intimately acquainted with all that is going on in these 
large asylums ?—I do not know about “intimately 
acquainted with what is going on.” 


26354. Presumably the supervising authority ought to 


“know what is*taking place in an asylum ?—Yes, I think 


one visit would do. We have power to visit twice if we 
think it desirable, or whenever we like. 


26355. Do you think one, as a minimum, should be 
increased ;_ is it not desirable to have two or four visits 
a year ?—I do not think so. 


26356. Can you give any reason why different classes- 


of lunatics should be visited such a varying number of 
times ?—I do not think they are visited such a varying 
number of times. May I take them step by step; 
asylums are visited six times a year by the Visiting Com- 
mittee and once by ourselves—that is seven. 


26357. Would you count the visit from the Visiting 
Committee as equivalent to the Commissioners’ visit;? 
—No. It is a visit of inspection, the patients are all 
seen, the way the aslyum is being-administered is seen, 
every. part.of the asylum is visited by the Visitors at their 
bi-monthly visit, and at the sub:eommittee’s visits too. 


26358. There is a very big difference between a visit 
of the Visiting Committee and a visit of the Commissioners ; 
the Commissioners boast of being experts, do not they, 
and the Visiting Committee do not ?—~—We are not ex- 
perts as regards the mental condition of patients in 
asylums ;. we have no power to discharge patients. 


26359. Let. us say you are expert inspectors ?—Yes.. 


26360. The Visiting Committee cannot legitimately 
boast of that ?—I do not know about that, I should have 
thought some of them would, after some experience. 


26361. They are not necessarily so 7—Not from the 
beginning ; they learn their business. 


26362. Would you agree with me the visit from tne 
Visiting Committee is: not the same thing as the visit 
from the Commissioners ?—No, I do not agree with you. 


26363. Do you say it is equal ?—No, I say it answers 
the purpose, it satisfies the patients and the. public 
interest. 

26364. Then why have visits from the Commissioners 
at all?—I think it is desirable that all these public 
institutions should be visited by an independent authority, 
as we are; a Visitor is a manager of the asylum. 
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26365. They are the managers and you are the 
inspectors ?— Yes. 

26366. A visit from the managers and a visit from 
the inspectors are two very different things, are they 
not ?—From what point of view ? 


26367. As regards satisfying the public as to the 
management ?—I do not think so; I think the public 
want both. 


26368. Is one visit per annum enough from the 
independent body of inspectors ?—I think it is, in the 
present condition of our asylums. 


26369. If it is, why in the Metropolitan licensed houses 
should they get six to eight visits from the Commissioners ? 
—That is by statute. 


26370. It has always been so ?—It has always been 
so. 


26371. Is it desirable for it to be continued ?—Yes, 
I think so. 


26372. For what reason ?—So that every patient 
should be seen about once in every two months. 


26373. Why should the Metropolitan licensed houses 
have six to eight each and the provincial houses only 
two ?—The provincial houses have many more, they are 
visited six times by the Visitors and twice by us. 


26374. Which is the more satisfactory condition, all 
the visits being done by the Commissioners or their being 
partly done by the Commissioners and partly by the 
justices ?—I do not know; I cannot form an opinion. 


26375. Which do you think is the more efficient inspec- 
tion ?—I have never been round with the Visitors so I 
cannot tell. They visit every patient; they visit every 
part of the house; their duties are the same as ours 
except regarding discharge. 

26376. What are 
magistrates. 


26377. Does that imply any knowledge of lunacy ? 
—No, there is a medical Visitor who goes with them. 


26378. Why should a hospital have two visits a year 
and a county asylum only one ?—A hospital is only 
bound to be visited once a year by us. As a matter 
of fact we visit twice. Every patient in a hospital is 
visited six times a year by the managing committee. 
They get the same number of visits practically—asylums, 
hospitals, and licensed houses, in one way or another. 


26379. Your view is the visits are equally efficient 
whether made by the managing committees, Visitors, or 
inspectors ?—I think the Visitors of the managing com- 
mittee are efficient, the patients are satisfied. 


their qualifications ?—They are 


26380. It is your duty to supervise the managing com- 
mittee practically ?—Yes, of a hospital. 


26381. And of asylums; the whole management of the 
asylum; they are the managers ?—We have to know 
something about the management of the institution. 


26382. Regarding inspection of workhouses, are you 
satisfied that it is efficiently carried out, so far as insane 
paupers are concerned ; are they sufficiently inspected ?— 
Yes. 

26383. Once in three years ?—The larger ones are 
inspected annually. 

26384. A certain number are only seen once in three 
years; is that sufficient ?—They are seen by the Local 
Government Board inspector twice a year. 

26385. Dual authority; is that satisfactory ?—I think 
all overlapping authority is unsatisfactory. 


26386. Would you advise any change in that procedure ; 
should they be inspected entirely by the Local Government 


Board or should they be entirely inspected by the Lunacy ~ 


Board ?—By the Lunacy Board. 

26387. And very much more frequently ?—No, I do 
not say that. 

26388. Once in three years ?—It depends on the work- 
house. 

26389. Suppose there are half‘ a dozen lunatics there ?— 
I do not think half a dozen lunatics, if they are old 
chronic cases, need inspection so frequently. Some of 
these workhouses only contain one or two. 


26390. Others contain ten to twenty ?—Yes, they may. 
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26391. Once in three years would pe quite enough for 
the inspection of them if they were handed over to you 
entirely ?—If we had more Commissioners I think we 
should probably extend the visitation of the triennial 
workhouses. 


26392. Do you not think it should be a statutory duty 
to do so ?—No. Looking at all the workhouses I think 
once in three years enough having regard to the fact that 
they are seen by independent authorities too. 


26393. Is it your duty to go into the workhouses and see 
whether there are any lunatics there ?—No. 


26394. It was at one time the duty of the Commissioners, 
was it not ?—I do not think so ; we do not now anyway. 


26395. Can you tell me when that duty was stopped ?— 
No; some long time before I joined it. 


26396. What about the inspection of the outdoor pau- 
pers ?—They certainly ought to be inspected. 


26397. How often ?—Once a year, as a minimum. 


26398. Is that sufficient ?—We have not seen them. 
We do not know the conditions under which they live. I 
think it ought to vary according to the conditions in which 
you find them. At the present time they are seen four 
times a year by the medical officer of the workhouse. 
He reports to us where they are, their condition, and the 
conditions under which they live. If his report is not 
satisfactory we make further inquiries. 

26399. How often has it happened that you have made 


further inquiries in those cases ?—I should say every 
quarter one or two cases turn up not satisfactory. 


26400. They are reported by the medical officer not 
satisfactory ?—Yes. . 
26401. Otherwise you accept the statement. You 


never institute inquiries on your own account—indepen- 
dent inquiries ?—No. 


26402. There is one other class of lunatic I should like 
to hear about ; those confined in idiot asylums. Is the 
inspection of them sufficient—once a year ?—No ; person- 
ally I should like to see them visited twice. 


26403. Why do you make an exception there 7—They 
are not so frequently seen by other authorities. 


26404. You make that a recommendation, that they 
should be seen at least twice a year ?—Some; I think 
we should have power to visit more frequently. 


26405. Has the Lunacy Commission sufficient control 
over this question ?—I do not think so. 


26406. In what way would you suggest that being 
amended ?—A suggestion has been made in one of our 
reports on the topic; may I read that to you? This is 
what we said in our report for 1897: ‘‘ We visited all these 
institutions during the year and are able to give a generally 
favourable report of their condition, and of the care and 
treatment of their inmates. But in our opinion the present 
state of the law as respects the safeguards for the proper 
care and treatment of this most helpless class of insane 
persons is very unsatisfactory. The Act which exempted 
these institutions from the full operation of the Lunacy” 
Acts provides for the registration by us of any institution for 
idiots as to which we may be satisfied that it may prorerly 
be registered for that purpose, but there is no provision 
for the certificate of registration being withdrawn if tke 
institution is subsequently made quite unfit and unsafe for 
its purpose, and plans for alterations in its structure have 
not be to submitted to or approved by us. The numkers 
to be accommodated and the occupation of unsuitable 
accommodation are not within our control. The rules 
which in asylums have to receive the approval of the 
Secretary of State have no necessary legal existence in 
idiot establishments, nor are there any penalties except 
such as are provided by the common law for ill-treating 
or neglecting the inmates, and the legal restrictions upon 
the improper use of mechanical restraint do not apply to 
them. We think it very desirable that these anomalies 
should be corrected.” 


26407. That is, in short, a general condemnation of the 
working of the Idiots Act from a practical point of view ? 
—Yes. 


26408. It would be more satisfactory to have idiots 
regulated by the Lunacy Law than by the Idiots Act ?—I 
think so. The Idiots Act was passed in a very great 
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hurry ; brought in and passed in a few weeks, and I have 
been told we never saw the Bill. 


26409. What is your general impression of it; is it a 
success or otherwise ; if it were repealed would it ever be 
missed ?—I do not think so. 


26410. Do you advise its repeal ?—No. 


26411. Why not ?—Because we have been working 
fairly satisfactorily under it. 


26412. I thought you told us the working under it was 
most unsatisfactory ?—We want an extension of our 
powers. 


26413. In fact you want all the powers you have under 
the Lunacy Act ?—Yes, I suppose it would be better 
repealed. 


26414. Have the Lunacy Commissioners sufficient 
control over all asylums, or do they want to have more 
control ? Do you want more power of control over the 
management of asylums than you have at present ?— 
Direct or indirect ? Indirectly we can put pressure on 
them through the Home Secretary. 


26415. Do you think that the Lunacy Commissioners 
should have more power and control over asylums than 
they have at present ?—I do not think we want any more 
direct powers over them. 


26416. Where do your powers come in at the present 
moment ?—They are more in the way of advising and 
persuading them to do things. 


26417. That is not actual power, is it ?—No. 


26418. Do you think the Lunacy Commissioners should 
thhave power to insist on recommendations ?—If the 
Commission is going to run on its present lines, I think not. 


26419. You are quite satisfied with the powers you 
possess at present, which are very small ?—They are 
practically none. 


26420. Only moral suasion ?—That is all. 


26421. Do you think, for instance, that it is advisable 
that the 4s. grant should depend on a favourable report 
from the Commission which would immeditaely give the 
Lunacy Commissioners the whip hand over all the asylums? 
—I never thought of that. 


26422. I suppose you know that is the case in Scotland ? 
—No, I did not. 


26423. You are not prepared with an answer to that 
question ?—No. 


26424. On an off-hand opinion, would you advise it ?— 
No; I would rather think it over. 


26425. Are you familiar with the duties of a Chancery 
. Visitor when he visits an asylum or a single patient ?—No. 


26426. You know the statutory duties ?—Yes. 


26427. Are you aware of a single duty that could not be 
performed by a Lunacy Commissioner ?—Qua Visitor, no. 


26428. Is a Lunacy Commissioner quite capable of 
performing the duties of a Chancery Visitor at the time 
of his visit 7—Yes. 

26429. Is a Chancery Visitor capable of performing 
the function of a Lunacy Commissioner at the time of his 
visit ?—Yes. 

26430. It is the same qualification, is it not ?—Yes. 


26431. (Dr. Needham.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to the desirability, or otherwise, of having women 
as members of Visiting Committees of county asylums ?— 
The point arose and was considered at the time I was 
Secretary by the Commissioners of the day, in connection 
with an application made by Mr. Lloyd, who was chairman 
of the Birmingham Asylums Committee. Under the 
Local Government Act, 1888, when the first election took 
place, ladies were elected members of the County Council 
of London, and two ladies, Lady Sandhurst and another, 
were, I think, appointed as members of the Cane Hill 
Ayslum Committee. They worked very well and the 
thing answered. Subsequently a decision of the Law 
Courts decided they were not eligible for election, that 
the Act did not apply to women, and therefore they 
were ejected. From that time to this there has been 
no Visiting Committee containing lady members. Mr. 
Lloyd came to me and said he found it very difficult 
to get people to consent to go on the Visiting Committee 
at Birmingham, and he wanted to know whether it 
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would be possible to get statutory power to appoint 
ladies members of the Visiting Committee. I said, ‘‘ That 
raises a very large question, it would require some consulta- 
tion with the Local Government Board and other public 
departments,” and I suggested it might be possible in the 
next Lunacy Bill that power might be granted for Visiting 
Committees to appoint two or three outsiders to act as 
Visitors and in that way he might be able to get a lady 
representative. I said I did not know the feelings of 
the Commissioners on the topic, but if he would call 
in a week I would ascertain. I mentioned it to the Com- 
missioners and they were all in favour of the idea. There 
are many things that a woman would confide to a lady 
Visitor that she would not confide to a man. 


26432. That is altogether irrespective of ladies being 
inspectors ; it is simply members of a Visiting Committee ? 
—The Visiting Committee of an asylum. 


26433. You think as members of the Visiting Committee 
that might serve a very useful purpose ?—Certainly. 


26434. Do you know why the Lunacy Commissioners 
are not members of the Civil Service for all purposes. 
As a matter of fact I suppose they are not ?—No, not at all, 
not even the Secretary until the new Act. The reason, 
I suppose, was that they came in too late in life. 


26435. Why too late in life? Why should the Com- 
missioners be appointed too late in life ?—Because the 
necessary qualifications of a Commissioner preclude 
his being appointed sufficiently young to earn a large 
pension at sixty-five. The ordinary civil servants 
come in at eighteen, nineteen, or twenty, and I suppose 
the average age of the appointment of a Commissioner 
would be about forty-five. 


26436. Of course there is nothing in the law to prevent 
a man being twenty-seven when he is appointed, is there ? 
—No, nothing that I know of. 


26437. What would probably be the effect of appoint- 
ing a young man to be a Commissioner in Lunacy, to 
supervise the superintendents of the different asylums ?— 
I suppose the opinion of a young man of twenty-seven 
would not carry much weight in an asylum 


26438. He would be, I suppose, younger than the 
superintendents and younger than a great number of 
the assistants ?—Yes. 


26439. I suppose the. superintendents of asylums 
would resent that very much ?—I will not say “resent” 
it, they would not pay any attention to him. 


26440. If he were armed with certain statutory powers, 
such as have been suggested, the superintendents might 
resent it, but they would be compelled to take notice of 
tt, would they not ?—Yes, they would then. 


26441. Would that produce a satisfactory state of 
things ?—No, that would create friction, I think. 


26442. Friction of an undesirable and serious char- 
acter ?—Yes, between the superintendents and the Com- 
missioners. 


26443. Is it very much to the interest of the whole 
service on both sides that there should be the present 
relations between the superintendents and the Com- 
missioners ?—Obviously, most desirable. 


26444. I do not say relations of familiarity, but pleasant 
relations ; relations without friction ?—Precisely. 


26445. As regards the workhouses, do you think 
there should be lunatics in workhouses at all ?—I would 
prefer not to see them there. 

26446. In which case the workhouses would fall back 
into what you would consider to be their proper position 
of having only sane people and having them controlled 
only by the authority which controls workhouses now 
generally, the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 

26447. It would not be any part of the duty of the 
Commissioners then to go and visit workhouses ?—No. 

26448. Is that desirable, do you think, that the Com- 
missioners should not have occasion to visit workhouses, 
if other provision were made for the weak-minded people 
in them ?—There would be no occasion to visit work- 
houses if there were no lunatics in them. 

26449. Supposing the imbeciles still remained in the 
workhouses, do you think it is desirable that the practice 
should prevail, as in Scotland, of having the wards in 
which the lunatics are maintained licensed by the Com- 
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missioners and that their certificates should be the only 
means of obtaining the 4s. grant; in other words that 
the 4s. grant should not be given unless the Commissioners 
were satisfied that the accommodation and treatment 
in the lunatic wards were satisfactory ?—I think that is 
desirable. 


26450. Do you think that the present system of having 
iunatics and imbeciles in workhouses, the Commissioners 
only visiting and expressing pious opinions, is not quite 
satisfactory ?—Yes. 


26451. I suppose if the Commissioners see anything 
of which they disapprove in the management of the imbecile 
wards in the workhouses, the only power they have of 
influencing the management is by making a report to the 
Local Government Board, and then the Local Government 
Board act; they have no power of direct action ?—That 
is so. 


26452. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you find that power effectual 
at present ?—Yes. 


26453. If you make a recommendation to the Local 
Government Board do you find it frequently carried out ? 
—Yes. 


26454. (Dr. Needham.) Would you say that the Local 
Government Board, when any matters are pointed out to 
them which require attention, do second the efforts of the 
Commissioners ?—Yes. 


26455. As regards the visitation of idiot asylums, 
would not it be an advantage if the asylums were visited 
more frequently than once a year ?—I have said so already. 


26456. You also expressed your view that the Idiots Act 
requires very large alteration ?—Requires strengthening. 


26457. So as to give the Commissioners more power ?— 
Certainly. 


26458. Have you any document that you can put in, 
or can you give us any information as to the work of the 
Commissioners ; what the Commissioners do ?—There is a 
memorandum accompanying a letter we sent to the Lord 
Chancellor when we made an application for an increase 
in the Commission which set forth in detail the nature 
of the work at the office. I think that sets out more 
fully than has been represented to the Commission the 
nature of our duties, how they grow, and of what they now 
consist. I do not know whether we might put in a copy 
of that memorandum. (Vide Question 25323.) 


26459. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you any suggestions to make 
as to any mode in which the office work of the. Com- 
missioners could be reduced without disadvantage to the 
service ?—I am afraid not. The present practice is that 
the office work is allotted to a legal and a medical Com- 
missioner fora month. Those two are responsible for one 
or the other being at the office every day to look over the 
documents which are allotted to him to look over, but 
chiefly for the visits of relations and friends and patients 
themselves ; you would be surprised at the number of 
people who come and ask to see a special Commissioner. 


26460. How many visitors are of such importance that 
they should see a Commissioner? Do you have onea day ? 
—Sometimes more. 


26461. More on an average ?—Yes. The last day I 
was at the office I had four. Last Friday when we broke 
up here I went to the office and found the superintendent 
of an asylum waiting to see me. He said he must see a 
Commissioner about a point of management of his asylum. 
I saw him; he would not be content without. 


26462. So a Commissioner is quite necessary at the 
office ?—Yes. 


26463. If he is there he sees the important and interest- 
ing work that comes ?—Yes. 


26464. I suppose, as regards the mere doing of the work, 
the Secretary and an experienced staff could do the work 
themselves ?—As regards the legal documents, yes. 
There are some medical questions also. 


26465. The Secretary is a qualified gentleman, and I 
have seen your chief clerk sever4l times on business; he is 
an experienced officer, is he not ?—Not on all the topics 
with which we have to deal. He could not act as assistant 
secretary at all. 


26466. He is confined to dealing with papers ?—He 
h’s ot the qualifications to deal with all those. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE % 


26467. He cannot take the Secretary’s place ?—No, # 
Commissioner always takes the Secretary’s place for that 
reason ; there is no one qualified in the office to take it. 


26468. Under your rules you receive a considerable 
number of returns, and so forth, from the asylums ?—Yes. 


26469. Do you think the number of these could be 
reduced without loss in any way; the rules were made 
some time ago ?—Yes. 


26470. Very admirable rules they are, but are you 
entirely satisfied with their smooth working, or do they’ 
in some instances make too much work ?—No, I do not. 
think they make too much work. 


26471. You get a return from an asylum whenever 
any employé of any sort is dismissed ?—That is necessary. 


26472. And yet you have no powe’s whatever over 
the staff ?—No. We have power to prosecute; that is 
the reason why we get the notice, because if it is miscon-. 
duct affecting the patients we make inquiry. In certain 
cases, if we think it necessary to prosecute we do, for 
ill-usage or neglect; we have no power over the staff- 


26473. Are all the other returns you receive neces-~ 
sary: for instance, the seven-day return, is that of 
essential importance ?—I think so. ; 


26474. You cannot suggest any improvement as re- 
gards that ?—No, I cannot suggest any reduction im 
that direction. 


26475. Is there any other branch of clerical work im 
the office in which you can suggest a reduction or relief 
to the Commissioners ?—No. :, ik 


26476. Judging from my experience of the Home 
Office, you probably get a very large number of letters: 
every day ?—Yes. 


26477. Including a large number of letters from 
lunatics in institutions ?—Yes, 


26478. We get about seventeen a day; how many 
do you get ?—We get more than that; I get five or six 
a day myself. ; 

26479. Perhaps you get thirty or forty a day ?7—E 
should think more. A letter sent to me is put in my 
pigeon hole and comes to me direct. 


26480. Even the nonsensical scrawl of the lunatic 
who writes twice a week ?—Once a day sometimes. 
They are put in my pigeon hole. The letters sent to the 
Commission direct are looked at by a clerk; I do not say 
they are all read, they are supposed to be all read ; if 
there is any charge of ill-treatment or anything of that. 
sort, that paragraph is brought to the notice of the 
Secretary. 


26481. They mostly contain charges of ill-treatment, 
do they not ?—No, I do not know about that. 


26482. If a high official were to read or glance over all 
these letters an hour and a half of more or less valuable. 
time. would be wasted. In the Home Office many of them 
are never sent to a person of the dignity and position 
of a Commissioner or even of a senior clerk. Would not 
that be an improvement ?—That is done as regards. 
letters to the Board generally. If a letter is addressed. 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy a clerk looks at it. 


26483. These are all written to us—‘‘ Most private 
and confidential; to the Home Secretary; to be de- 
livered to him personally’ ?—Those letters are looked 
at by a clerk; but if one is sent to me or to Dr. Need- 
ham individually, it will be in our pigeon-hole with our 
correspondence for the day. 


26484. (Dr. Needham.) I suppose the Commissioners 
visiting asylums are constantly interrogated as to whether 
they have received letters which have been sent by 
patients ?—Yes. 


26485. If they were unable to say the letters had been 
received by them and had been looked at by them, they 
would be placed in an extremely unfavourable position 
in respect to the patients ?—We should lose their con- 
fidence. 


26486. (Mr. Byrne.) You would not-use that as an 
argument for the Commissioners wasting their time over 
lunatic scrawls—that they should be able to say to the 
patients that they had been read by the Commissioners, 
because you could not say you had read his or her letter ; 
you would not remember one out of 2,000 ?7—No. I say 
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_ any letter written to me individually must come into 
any hands; that satisfies them. 


26487. That you think makes it worth while? I will 
mot press it any more ; you cannot suggest any improve- 
ment ?—No, I cannot. 


26488. Are you satisfied as regards your powers in re- 
spect to asylum authorities? We have been told they are 
anostly of an advisory sort. Of course you have some 
compulsory powers; for instance, in the matter of rules 
~which occasionally the Visiting Committee delay sending 
out ?—I think we ought to have further powers ; we ought 
to have powers to call upon them to submit their rules for 
wevision. 


26489. What remedy would you give in a case of neglect ? 
Can you suggest a practical remedy ?—A penalty. 


26490. A penalty that might be sued for. The mere 
appearance of such a penalty would ensure compliance, 
‘perhaps ?—Yes, I think so. 


26491. The accounts of asylums are audited by statute, 
in the same way in which county council accounts are 
audited ?—County asylums. 


26492. There is no audit of stores of a similar character ? 
—Not in all asylums. In some asylums they have had a 
wery close audit of the stores for years past. 


26493. An outside audit 7—An outside audit. 
26494. Are the Commissioners in favour of it ?—Yes. 
26495. Would they like to see it universal ?—Yes. 
26496. Have they power to enforce it ?—No. 


26497. Would they like to have power ; would they like 
tto be able to put it in the rules ?—They would. 


26498. Could you tell us whether the Commissioners 
~would be in a position to give practical proof of the desir- 
ability of this improvement? Do you know cases in which 
serious public loss has occurred on account of the want of a 
proper store audit ?—There is the notorious case of the 
Horton Asylum, where thousands of pounds were wasted 
‘through the stores not being properly audited. 


26499. Which would have been impossible with a strong 
outside audit ?—Yes. 

26500. Have you other cases ?—It has occurred more 
‘than once. We constantly find that the Visiting Com- 
‘mittees object on the score of expense, though we point 
-out that it only costs £40 a year ; they still object. 


26501. What would be the system of audit which you 
-would recommend ?—An outside independent audit for 
‘the stores. : 


26502. These outside auditors would have no power 
except to publish what they discover ?—That is all. 


26503. The local authority would publish the auditor’s 
report every year ?—Certainly. 


26504. If they did not it would rouse suspicion ?— 
“Yes. 


26505. You would not give the outside auditors legal 
powers of surcharging ?—No, simply to report what they 
‘find. 


26506. Are the Commissioners, as a body, in favour 
of special provision being made for the chronic harmless 
and quiet lunatics on a less expensive scale than is usually 
provided in asylums ?—They have been advocating that 
for some years; as long ago as 1850 I think they began 
advising it. 

26507. Do you advocate it very strongly now ?—Yes. 

26508. The asylum authority of a county might provide 
for these persons an asylum giving cheaper accommoda- 
tion ; on the other hand the Poor Law authorities might 
take the lunatics from existing workhouses and collect 
them in a sort of workhouse asylum. Which of those 
policies would you recommend ?—I think I would keep it 
aniform ; in the lunacy authority. 


26509. You would not only take the lunatics out of the 
workhouses, but you would take them from the control of 
the Guardians ?—I would. 


26510. With regard to the persons who are not actually 
certified lunatics, but who are feeble-minded or imbecile, 
or persons occasionally certified and occasionally not, 
would you suggest the same; would you think that they 
should be dealt with by a lunacy authority and not by a 
Poor Law authority ?—Yes, I think so. 
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26511. Do you think substantial economy would come 
from the adoption of such a policy ?—I cannot judge that. 


G. H. 
Urmson, 


26512. You have recommended it partly with a view to Esq. 


economy, but chiefly in the interest of asylum manage- 
ment ?—Of asylum management. 


26513. To keep the hospital cases together and the 
chronic and harmless cases more or less together ?—Yes. 


26514. When you visit asylums you have to keep an eye 
onevery department of the management, do you not?— Yes. 


26515. You have to hear the complaints of the people, 
you have to hear about discipline and observe and ex- 
amine all the sanitary arrangements and so on, and that 
on the female side as much as on the male. Do you 
think that your efficiency as inspectors would be im- 
proved if you had an equally qualified lady on your 
Commission ?—It is difficult to say. 


26516. A lady doctor experienced in inspectorial work ? 
—If I may judge by the experience of lady doctors in 
asylums, I think not; they seldom gain the confidence 
of their patients, as far as I can make out. When I go 
round an asylum in which there is a lady doctor I gene- 
rally find the patients prefer having a male doctor. 


26517. Inspectorial duties are rather different from 
medical and managing duties in an asylum ?—Yes, I 
do not think lady doctors are popular among patients, 


26518. That is not quite an answer to my question ? 
—No, it is not, but I have no means of judging. 


26519. Have any details ever come before you in 
which you have felt inclined to say: “JI wish there were 
a qualified lady doctor with me to deal with these”? ?— 
You mean delicate matters might arise in the course of 
a visit ? 


26520. Hither delicate, or purely domestic matters 
of clothing, sanitary arrangements, and things like that ? 
—They do not hesitate to talk to us of their clothing, 
or about delicate matters either. 


26521. You have never felt the want ?—No, I do not 
think there is any reserve on the part of patients due 
to the absence of a lady inspector; it never struck me 
SO. 


26522. That is to say as regards the patients. As 
regards the female staff, do you think you get as close 
an acquaintance with its real working and efficiency 
as a keen-eyed and competent lady would ?—I do not 
know that I can judge. 


26523. At any rate you have no strong opinion that 
a lady doctor, or any other lady, would materially help 
you on your Commission ?—No. 


26524. With regard to workhouse visitation, you do 
not as a rule go into the ordinary wards of a workhouse ? 
—No, we go into those rooms where the lunatics chance 
to be. 


26525. Most of our Commission have been through 
workhouses in all parts of the country, and we find, 
at any rate in a considerable number of cases we have 
seen in the ordinary wards, lunatics, some of whom 
struck the qualified members of our Commission, who 
advised the others, as being dangerous, some were ob- 


vious'y so to the non-medical eye, others were distinctly’ 


unpleasant, especially among children. That we know 
you have no responsibility for at all; the responsibility 
is entirely with the Guardians’ medical officer and the 
Local Government Board, the supervising authority ?— 
no 


26526. Our experience has been that the authority 
is not altogether well exercised. Do you think you 
ought to have any special powers in regard to these people, 
supposing your staff were sufficiently increased to make 
the work possible ?—As to removing them from an un- 
desirable workhouse to an asylum ? 


26527. Yes ?—At the present moment we only do 
that through the influence of the Local Government 
Board. 


26528. But you do not see them as a rule—the people 
in the ordinary wards ?—One often comes across them 
when going through. Like you, I have observed some. 
I say: ‘Surely he ought to be on the list,” and if he 
is not I suggest that he ought to be put on thelist, that he 
should be removed. 
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26529. Your experience has been that of our Com- 
missioners ?— Yes. 


26530. That substantial evils are found in that direc- 
tion ?—Yes. 


26531. Leaving out questions of staff entirely, would 
you like your powers to be increased in the matter ?— 
Yes, I think one ought to have power to direct their 
removal to an aslyum. We have the power already; 
oe of us have power to remove a patient from the work- 

ouse. 


26532. But as a matter of fact you do not visit work- 
houses ?—I have only known one instance of exercising 
that power. 


26533. You have probably seen many instances in 
which, if you could do it, you would do it ?—Yes. 


26534. That indicates that you would like some further 
power ?—Yes. 

26535. It is a matter that ought to belong to the 
Lunacy Commissioners, is it not ?—Yes. Last year in 
one of the Yorkshire workhouses, the visiting Commis- 
sioner found thirty or forty people not classed whom 
he thought ought to be classed with the lunatics; he 
suggested in his report to the Local Government Board 
that this should be done, but nothing was done. The 
next Commissioner found the same condition of things 
prevailing, and the medical officer refusing to certify, 
and things got into an impasse ; the only alternative was 
to prosecute for allowing these inmates to be in the work- 
house without being classed. We got a Commissioner to 
have a little talk with the medical officer, with the result 
that he took a reasonable view and certified them all. 


26536. Does this, to your mind, point out that some 
further powers are required ?—Yes. 


26537. In another place we found that the failure to 
certify obviously certifiable cases came, not from the 
unwillingness of the doctor, who was willing but a rather 
timid creature, but from the definite orders of an incom- 
petent member of the Board of Guardians ?—That has 
been the case more than once to my knowledge. 


26538. Does that point to the same conclusion ?— 
Certainly. 


26539. In fact, under a sufficiently numerous and 
properly authorised Commission in Lunacy, such scandals 
ought not to exist at all ?—No. 


26540. The eccentricity of one doctor or Board of 
Guardians ought not to allow a departure from the ordinary 
practice of the profession ?—That is so. 


26541. Then you would like to have that power ?— 
Certainly. 

26542, If you had that power you would not have to 
exercise it often before it became well known, and it 
would have good results all over the country ?—It would 
ensure certification before we got there. 


26543. So you would not anticipate much trouble ?— 
No. 


26544. But just an improvement of the system and 
much greater comfort and welfare of the inmates of the 
workhouses ?—I think that would follow. 


26545. Is there any other department of your work in 
which you would like to have enhanced legal powers in 
addition to those which you have mentioned ?—As re- 
gards hospitals I think we want further powers. 


26546. Power to make rules ?—Yes, and to insist on 
their being complied with. 


26547. Do you, speaking as a representative Board, 
agree with all the provisions which have appeared in the 
successive Lunacy Bills which have been introduced ?— 
Yes. 


26548. Finally, with regard to your offices, I presume 
that the Commission would not mind furnishing us with 
tabulated details of the work which goes on there, as is 
usually done when a Departmental inquiry takes place, 
such as the number of letters issued, warrants and orders 
and the hours of work of the staff of the Commission when 
they are at the office, and also the number of days’ travel- 
ling, such as Dr. Cooke gave us in regard to himself ?—Yes, 
I have them here as regards our travelling for a year. I 
am afraid our office hours are irregular. It is rather 
difficult to send a return of our office hours, 


EVIDENCE ; 


26549. Would you do it in a rough form, so many days 
inspecting, or half-days, so many days or half-days at the 
office, just to enable us, if need be, to support your applica- 
tion for a greater staff ?—Yes, I think all that can be 
furnished. (7'he information was subsequently furnished. 

Vide Question 25323 ante, and pages 73 (col. 2) and 74 
post.) Isuggest having power to insist upon revision of the 
rules of asylums. The same would apply to hospitals too- 


26550. (Mr. Greene.) Do you think it would do just as 
well, instead of having statutory power given to you to 
make these rules, if the Lord Chancellor were to make 
rules, or if rules could be made by Order in Council by 
which from time to time incidental powers could be given 
to the Commissioners ?—And do away with the Lord 
Chancellor’s power ? 

26551. By Orders in Council instead of Statutory, so as 
to give you the powers to which Mr. Byrne has been refer- 
ring, of having greater authority to enforce your orders 
and so on ?—What would be the difference between an 
Order in Council and Statutory Rules by the Lord Chan- 
cellor? Do you mean that the Lord Chancellor would 
not have to consent to them ? 

26552. There are two or three ways. Mr. Byrne 
suggests that a statute should be passed giving you ad- 
ditional powers. I am suggesting an Order in Council, 
for a Lord Chancellor’s Rule or Order might take the 
place of a statute and be more easy to get ?—It would 
ke much more convenient if it could be done. 


26553. If it were done by Order in Council or by the 
Lord Chancellor you would be able to get, from time 
to time, such extended powers as the Privy Council 
might be led to confer ?—Yes, with Parliamentary consent. 
The Lord Chancellor already has power to prescribe by 
rules under our Act. 

26554. What has he power to prescribe ?—It does 
not cover the points you mention. 

26555. To you it would be immaterial whether it were 
Order in Council or whether it were the Lord Chancellor ? 
—Quite. 

26556. Now I want to turn to the Constitution. Are 
you in favour, or not in favour, of having any lay Com- 
missioners, neither lawyers nor doctors ?—Do you mear 
honorary Commissioners ? 

26557. Yes, honorary means unpaid; it does not 
refer to whether they are skilled people belonging to a 
profession; they may be honorary, and they may be 
grocers or hatters or anything else. I want to deal 
with lay Commissioners who are not specially qualified 
by belonging to a profession. Are you in favour of 
having lay Commissioners ?—If the Commission is going 
to run on its present lines I should say, yes; I am in 
favour of it if you can get people who are keen about 
the matter and will take up office and attend. About 
two years after I joined there were five honorary Com- 
missioners. ‘Two years afterwards we got the full number 
of honorary members, they were all interested in the 
matter and attended very regularly, gave us the benefit. 
of their advice, and brought outside influence to bear 
upon our views. As long as they continued they worked 
admirably. Of late years it has been impossible to get 
people to fill up the vacancy. 

26558. Were those gentlemen laymen ?—There was 
Mr. Salt; he was our Chairman. Then Mr. Wilkes; 
he was a retired Commissioner; there was Lord Emlyn, 
the present Lord Cawdor; he was an excellent man ; 
then there was Lord Milltown and Lord Hatherton. 
Lord Emlyn had to retire because of his Great Western 
Railway duties. Then we had Mr. Davenport; he wasa 
very regular attendant. 


26559. You found that you got great benefit from 
those gentlemen who were non-professional ?—Yes, 


26560. Do you know that Lord Shaftesbury, whose 
name was introduced by your Commissioners, held very 
strong views on the matter of the lay element ?—Yes. 


26561. He went a very long way, I think; so far as 
to say that the lay element was considered to be of very 
great importance indeed in the working of the Commission : 
**I can say from very very long experience in this matter 
that the non-professional element, not only upon the 
Commission but among the visiting magistrates in 
the country and in every possible department relating 
to the treatment and care of lunatics, is of the most 
indispensable importance, and without it I am quite 
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certain that the whole system for the management and 
care of lunatics would fall into the greatest disorder 
and we should relapse into many of the errors from 
which we have been extricated’’?—That is true to-day. 


26562. I daresay you are aware that in the same Com- 


26579. It is a matter of construction whether he had not @. H. 
to be, as well as the barrister, of five years’ standing ; now | Urmson, 
it is a medical practitioner ?—Yes. Esq. 


26580. A medical practitioner is merely somebody who 19 Noy, 1906, 
chances to be on the register; no qualification by ,F 





mission there was a suggestion that clergymen should 
be employed as Visitors, it being a cheaper way of doing 
it ?—I was not aware of that. 


26563. Was not Mr. T. J. Percival an authority in 
bygone days ?—He was Secretary. 


26564. Did not he hold this view, according to his 
evidence in the same Commission: ‘Clerical men might 
err at first, but I think they are entitled to acquire ex- 
perience in the working of these hospitals as well as 
medical men; medical men have been walking hospitals 
for years and practising sufficient cruelty and causing 
the death of many patients, and are at last only arriving 
at™a certain amount of knowledge how to treat these 
disorders.” 


26565. (Dr. Needham.) That is not Spenser Perceval, 
the Secretary of the Commission. 


26566. (Mr. Greene.) Anyhow, the view has been held 
by important people for many years that lay members 
should be kept on ?—Yes. 


26567. I notice that in the statute of 1845 the words are 
that the Lord Chancellor “shall” appoint in case there 
isa vacancy. Under the present Act the word is ‘‘ may ”’ 
appoint. Do you know how that came about ?—No. 


26568. Would you like the word to come back to 
* shall”? or ‘‘ must” appoint ?—I have been down to 
the Lord Chancellor’s office four or five times in the last 
few years to talk over the question as to who could or 
would act, and they cannot get anybody. 


26569. People will act as chairmen of asylum boards in 
the country, they will act on county councils and various 
other positions connected with this very subject; do not 
you think that a little diligence would find laymen to act, 
and why should not laymen be appointed, with payment, 
if necessary. My point first of all is the lay element ?— 
You want to get the outside element in. I should be in 
favour of it. 


26570. Do you see any objection to altering the statute 
so that if there is a vacancy, or if new Commissioners have 
to be appointed, one at least of them might be an unpaid 
layman ?—No. 

26571. Whether he is paid or not does not matter ; do 
you see any objection to altering the statute to enable a 
paid laymen to be appointed instead of having a doctor or 
a lawyer? When a new Commissioner is added, why 
should not he be a paid layman ?—There are a good num- 
ber of legal matters which arise which a layman would 
not acquire for years. 

26572. If you have a difficulty in getting unpaid ones, 
why should not you getapaid layman? Why should not 
he be one of the six, or, if there are seven or eight Com- 
missioners paid, why should not he be a layman who is 
paid ?—I think on the legal side he would not be able to 
carry out those duties ; he would be of no assistance to his 
’ medical colleague. 

26573. As regards the chairman, the chairman, I see, is 
selected by the Commissioners themselves; why should 
not he be appointed by the Lord Chancellor ?—I do not 
think we have any objection. 

26574. You might get an independent gentleman from 
outside, of sufficient distinction and ability to be able to 
initiate policy and to carry great weight on the Com- 
mission ?—I think as a matter of fact the last two chair- 
men have been found by the Lord Chancellor. 

26575. They must have been selected under statute by 
the Commissioners ?7—Yes, but they were appointed 
straight away. 

26576. Forced on you ?—No, not forced on us ; we were 
anxious to get somebody. 

26577. The appointment has to be by the Commis- 
sioners ?—That is quite true, but the present chairman 
was certainly appointed that way. 

26578. With regard to the medical members, under the 
Act of 1845, a physician or a surgeon had to be appointed ? 
—Yes. 


experience or standing is necessary. Section 151 says: 
“Every person appointed in the place of a medical prac- 
titioner shall be a medical practitioner, and every person 
appointed in the place of a barrister shall be a practising 
barrister of not less than five years’ standing, and every 
person appointed in the place of any other Commissioner 
shall be neither a medical practitioner nor practising 
barrister.” So in the case of the lawyer you have at least 
the qualification of practice, in the case of a medical prac- 
titioner you have neither number of years’ standing nor 
any special experience or medical qualification beyond 
being on the register. In the definition clause ‘‘ medical 
practitioner ” is defined as “a medical practitioner duly 
registered under the Medical Act, 1858, and the Acts 
amending the same, and the Medical Act, 1886 ” ?—That 
is so; he need have no experience. 

26581. His minimum qualification might be that he 
was a licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries ?—Yes. 

26582. Or he might have a foreign or colonial qualifica- 
tion ?—No, I think not ; he must be registered. 

26583. Colonial, at all events; the Medical Act of 
1886 provides for the registration of colonial and foreign 
practitioners with recognised diplomas. Tables showing 
the foreign and colonial degrees entitled to registration are 
annually inserted in the medical register so that there 
might be people merely licentiates of the Society of 
Apothecaries here ?—As long as they are registered. 

26584. I want to know whether you think that is satis- 
factory or whether you do not think every medical prac- 
titioner ought to have some higher claim to distinction 
than merely being on the register ?—I do. 


26585. What would you suggest ?—Practising for five 
years. My medical colleague suggests the qualification 
should be, Member or Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians or Surgeons. You would get the proper 
qualification that way. 


26586. It would not follow from that, that he knew any- 
thing about lunacy ?—No. 


26587. Would you think there should be some special 
qualification or experience such as an ex-superintendent 
of an asylum or a person who has made lunacy a special 
study ?—No, I should leave that to the discretion of the 
Lord Chancellor, who appoints. 


26588. I am not suggesting that we have not got very 
excellent ones now, but do you think the qualification 
should be raised ?—I do. 


26589. Now lunacy matters are so much more studied, 
do you not think it is desirable that some of the three 
medical gentlemen should be qualified with experience in 
lunacy practice ?—Certainly they are; or the majority 
is. 

26590. When they are appointed ?—Yes. The rule 
has always been, two specialists to one ordinary physician. 
That is the understanding ; one outsider to two specialists. 
I should leave that to the Lord Chancellor. 


26591. I am not sure that I got from you an answer 
whether you agreed with me that the Lord Chancellor 
should be the person who is to appoint the Chairman ?—I 
have no objection ; I think he might. 


26592. There is no qualifying age, apparently, either 
for barristers or doctors except that they may both cf 
them come in, one immediately he is admitted, and the 
other five years after he has been in practice. Do you 
not think it advisable to fix some standard of age ?—No, 
I should leave that to the Lord Chancellor. 


26593. About the ending of the careerof a Commissioner, 
can you see any reason why there should not be an age 
limit for retirement, sixty, sixty-five, seventy, or some 
definite age ?—I do not suggest going very often beyond 
seventy. 

26594. You think some age limit should be imposed ?— 
Not judging by my experience of the Commissioners under 
whom I have been. 

26595. Do youmean that they have all been so old ?— 
They have gone on to over seventy and worked very 
hard ; done just as well as the others. 
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26596. It is not a question at the moment what age 
should be fixed, but whether some age should be fixed ?— 
Yes, I suppose some age should be fixed. 

26597. In many branches of the Civil Service and, 
I think, in the Army and Navy and among law officers 
in the Law Courts, definite ages are fixed at which re- 
tirement is compulsory. Do you see any objection 
to that with the Lunacy Commissioners ?—No, I cannot 
say that I do. 

26598. Would you suggest any age ?7—No, I would 
rather not. 

26599. Is the work of visiting, travelling about al) 
over the country in a!] weathers and in all seasons, suitable 
for persons very far advanced in life ?—Some, well ad- 
vanced in life, to my knowledge have done it as well as 
the younger ones. 

26600. That is an argument for fixing the age pretty 
high ?—Yes. 

26601. What is your idea; have you got any idea how 
high ?—No, I prefer not to say. 

26602. With regard to the Secretary, is there any 
reason why the choice of secretary should be limited 
by statute to being a barrister ?—Yes, I think the duties 
are such that he must be a barrister. 

26603. Why not a solicitor ?—Somebody of legal train- 
ing, I meant. 

26604. You would not limit it to a barrister ?—I 
would, personally. 

26605. But you think certainly someone with legal 
training ?—Yes. 

26606. If a sufficiently qualified solicitor could be 
found, would there be any objection to him, on principle ? 
—No, I do not know that there would. I should prefer 
a barrister. 

26607. What work is there for which it is necessary to 


‘have a lawyer ?—All sorts of legal conundrums come in, 


even now ; we had two last week, to my knowledge, at the 
office. 

26608. Do you think it is advantageous to continue 
that proviso in the section that the Secretary may be 
made into a Commissioner ?—Yes. 


26609. You think it is good for the office that there 
should be continuity, and that Secretary after Secretary 
might become appointed and so have no fresh blood 
into the office except as Secretary ?—Yes. 


26619. Do you think that is desirable ?—I think 
it is desirable there should be power to appoint the 
secretary. 

26611. I do not know whether it occurs to you that 
there is very little new blood infused if this system is 
carried on ?—At the moment it so chances that all three 
legal Commissioners have been Secretary, but that was 
not so before. 

26612. How many years does that extend, the con- 
tinued succession of Secretaries being eleveated into Com- 
missioners ?—I succeeded a Secretary who died. 

26613. What date was that ?—That was in 1889. I 
he 
succeeded Mr. Frere. 

26614. Was he a Secretary ?—No, he was an outsider. 


When Mr. Giffard went, he was succeeded by Mr. Shad- 
well, and during Mr. Shadwell’s time Mr. Inderwick 


“was appoinied, 


26615. Mr. Shadwell became a Commissioner ?— 
-After Mr. Inderwick. 

26616. Mr. Inderwick was not a Secretary. Has the 
‘system always been kept up of putting Secretaries up to be 
Commissioners ?—No, because when the vacancy occurred 
and Mr. Inderwick was appointed the Secretary was 
not appointed ; Mr. Inderwick came straight. 

26617. I have not made myself clear. I mean Secretary 
after Secretary has succeeded to be Commissioner ?—The 
last three Secretaries. / 

26618. And the one before you—Mr. Percival 7—No. 


26619. The Commissioners’ salaries were fixed in 
1845; are they sufficient ?—I think so. 


26620, There is no difficulty on that score ?—No. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


26621. There is superannuation for the Commissioners, 
is there not ?—A pension, yes. 


26622. Is that fixed with reference to the number of 
years’ service or to the age at which it shall come into 


operation ?—It is fixed according to the number of 


years’ service plus added years. 


26623. You said you would be good enough to let us 
know how. many ‘visits you paid, and how your time 
personally was expended for the last year or so ?—We 
will send that in. (Vide ‘‘ Summary of Facts and Reasons 
for an Increase in the Number of Commissioners” at foot of 
Dr. Needham’s evidence pages 73 (col. 2) and 74). 


26624. Is it necessary or desirable that there should 
be anyone to represent the Lunacy Commissioners in 
Parliament? You have had Sir John Dorington for 
many years ?—He is not our mouthpiece in Parliament. 


26625. Who is your mouthpiece ?—The Home Secretary. 


26626. How do you get at that ?—It is by arrange- 
ment of the Offices ; it has always been so; Inever heard 
how it arose. 


26627. Did not Sir John Dorington answer questicns 
in the House ?—No, he merely looked after our interests 
as a member. 


26628. With reference to amalgamation. of the Chan- 
cery department with yours, that has been frequently 
advocated, has it not ?—Yes. 


26629. In the Committee of 1859 ?—It has been in the 
air frequently. 


_ 26630. I think I am right in saying that it was recom- 
mended in the Commission of 1860, and a scheme for 
effecting it has frequently been suggested; the Select 
Committee of 1859 recommended it in their report in 
1860, and a scheme for effecting it is embodied in one of 
the appendices to their report. The present section is 
the outcome of the labours of the Dillwyn Committee— 
that is the section which enables the Lord Chancellor to 
amalgamate—the Dillwyn Committee recommended it ? 
—Yes. 


26631. The Lord Chancellor has the power ?—Yes. 


26632. Has any attempt been made by the Commis- 
sioners to have that put into force ?—No, it is rather an 
invidious thing for us to start. 


26633. Is it your idea, if there is an amalgamation, that | 
precedence should be given to the Lunacy Commissioners 
or to the others ?—We have no preference. 


26634. Who should absorb whom ?—I do not care 
at all. 


26635. Do you not think great economy might be 
achieved ?—Yes. 


26636. And that the time is ripe for it ?—I do. 


26637. Do you not think that by some alteration of 
the salaries of some people in the Chancery side suffi- 
cient funds might be obtained to strengthen the Lunacy 
Commission in a way in which you would like it to be 
strengthened ?—If we get the three Visitors, they get the 
same salaries as we do. 


26638. The Masters get £2,000 a year ?—Yes. 


26639. Possibly one of them, on public grounds, might 
be disposed to part with £500 a year so as to facilitate the 
appointment of an additional Commissioner ?—I cannot 
say whether he would; I should think not. 


26640. Do you not think the Chancery Visitors, or the 
number of Visitors, might be reduced. Is it necessary 
to keep up your six Visitors and three in Chancery, having 
regard to the number of patients that they have to visit ? 


_—I think two would do for us, provided the Judge in 


Lunacy did not exercise the power he has of calling upon 
the Commissioner to go up and down the country reporting 
upon cases especially for him. It would hamper all the 
circuit and other arrangements. If I found myself on 
circuit in Northumberland and got a message from the 
Judge in Lunacy to go down to Cornwall to see a special 
case, it would break up the circuit work. If we had eight 
Commissioners their work would be allotted for the whole 
year round. 


26641. It rather depends on the mode in which the 
amalgamation is effected ?—Yes. 


~ 26642. There might be one Commissioner allotted for 
that kind of work ?—The ninth man, supposing we had 
nine, might be allotted for this special duty. 

26643. And to fill up places when a Commissioner is ill 
and cannot act ?—No, I would not do it that way. We 
should have eight Commissioners working ; the ninth, the 
odd man, would be visiting too, but he would be the man 
for the time being liable to be called for this special work. 

26644. Do you know whether these visits up and down 
the country are very frequent ?—No. 

26645. Your answer will depend upon what we find 
as to the frequency with which the Judge in Lunacy has 
to send these gentlemen ?—Yes. 

26646. With reference to Assistant Commissioners, is 
there any reason why some part of your work could not 
be done by Assistant Commissioners ; you recommend it, 
in fact ?—Yes, because we find that if we get beyond eight 
we shall be an unwieldy body for consultation. 

26647. What would be the function of the Assistant 
Commissioner ?—Whatever work was deputed to him 
for the time being—no special work. 

26648. I observe that you recommend, in anticipation of 
a suggestion by this Commission, that defectives should 
be brought under some central body ?—Yes. 

26649. But surely if Assistant Commissioners are to be 
used for inspection of defectives you are going to entrust 
them with a very difficult duty ?—I do not know that we 
should; I do not think we should allot any portion 
of our work to the Assistant Commissioner ; only certain 
work. For instance, supposing defectives were allotted 
to our Department, I take it the Assistant Commissioners 
would not be told off to look after that only; we should, 
too. Probably at first we should look after them, till 
we got the work started, and we should send assistants 
into the small workhouses and to look after single patients. 

26650. I do not quite understand whether the suggestion 
which is put before the Commission is that Assistant’Com- 
missioners should be appointed by your body, or by the 
Lord Chancellor ?—By the Lord Chancellor. 

26651. Does the same remark apply about them, that 
the qualification should be somewhat higher than merely 
being medical ?—Yes. 

26652. As regards ladies, have you any experience of 
their work in connection with Home Office or Local 
Government Board inspection ?—No. 

26653. Assuming ‘that we find they are satisfactory 
on these bodies I dare say you would be willing to accept 
it that they might be equally satisfactory in your Com- 
mission ?—Yes, personally. 

26654. Whether they should be Assistant Commissioners 
or whether they should be full Commissioners, or whether 
they should be inspectors only, is a matter about which 
you would be willing to be guided by the experience of 
other departments ?—I think there would be a difficulty 
about their inspecting asylums. You mean inspectors only 
going round to see the women in these factories, I believe. 

26655. Why should not the inspection of the female 
side be limited to ladies ?—That has never arisen yet. 

26656. We are hoping that we shall open our eyes and 
see something we have never seen, something improved, if 

_ possible. Do you not think ladies might well be allotted 
to inspect the female side of the lunatic asylums and 
hospitals ?—They might, yes. 

26657. Advantageously ?—I am not so sure about that. 

26658. In the asylums and hospitals the female side 
is administered by wardresses ?—Yes. _ 

26659. Why should they not be more effectively in- 
spected by a woman ?—They might be; I do not think it 
would make much difference. 

26660. Has this matter been considered by your Com- 
mission ?—No. 

26661. Then they have no view against it ?—No. 

26662. You have been asked about the office arrange- 
ments, as regards letters. Section 41, I think, of the last 
Act, after the Dillwyn Commission, provided for the 
letters of patients being passed by the superintendent 
unopened ?—Yes, to a certain extent. © 

26663. Does that lead one rather to suppose that the 
addresses should be the recipient’s and not those of a 
clerk or a subordinate ?—Yes. 

26664. The principle is, I suppose, that if a patient 
has the right to send a letter without interception, the 
addressee ought to be the person to receive and open it ? 
—I believe that is why we have ours. 

26665. I suppose it does not take very long to get 
through the letters of lunatics ?—I generally read mine 
in the train. 
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to complain to the Local Government Board ?—No. 

26667. Are you brought into communication with 
them, or do they communicate with you if things are 
brought to their knowledge which are unsatisfactory: at 
workhouses or asylums ?—As regards workhouses, we 
communicate with them. 

26668. The case of Cambridge has been called to our 
attention; I take this from your Blue Book this year. 
“An outbreak of enteric fever. The danger had been 
pointed out to the Committee of Visitors by our Board 
in October, 1904, in a letter addressed to them on the 
subject, being brought to our notice by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. In that letter we expressed the opinion 
‘that the matter is one which demands the immediate 
and earnest attention of the Committee of Visitors’’? ?— 
They had neglected it. 

26669. I want to know how you came to be in com- 
munication with the Local Government Board about 
the sanitation of the Cambridge Asylum. “The occur- 
rence naturally gave rise to anxiety on the part of those 
responsible for the public health; therefore we welcome 
the proposal that the Local Government Board should 
hold an enquiry’? ?—I suppose the attention of the 
Local Government Board was called to the risk and 
danger to the town and University of Cambridge, and 
they thought the matter so important that they com- 
municated with us at once. 

26670. That is abnormal ?—Yes. 
26671. Quite exceptional ?— Yes. 
one other case in which they did it. 
26672. You have no other power except to keep writing 

to the local:authority ?—No.; to keep pegging away. 

26673: They defied you till. 1903 I ses ?—They are 
still doing so. 

26674. Can they defy the Local Government Board 
too, or can the Local Government Board insist on the- 
sanitation being done ?—I do not know. 

26675. Do you not think somebody ought to have- 


I think I can recalk 


power, when they see an asylum in danger for three or - 


four years, and keep trying to get it improved ?—-Some-.. 
body ought to have power. 

26676. Do you think that you could act jointly with 
the Local Government Board or that you should have 
power to act jointly with the Local Government Board. ?— 
I do not'think any overlapping is desirable. I think one 
department or the other should have it, not in conjunction 
with the other. I understand that the Local Government 
Board have declined to take any further action in the 
matter. 

26677. And you have no power to take action, however 
willing you might be ?—No. 

26678. So that the danger which you stated in 1903 
“is one which demands the immediate and earnest:. 
attention of the Visitors”? must continue ?—Yes. 

26679. Is that satisfactory ?—Not at all. 

26680. Suppose power were given for some central body 
like yours’ to overlook the condition of defectives in 
addition to lunatics, would it not be necessary to have 
some power to deal with a question of this kind ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

26681. What would you suggest; that the new central 
authority should do it ?—Yes. 

26682. Should have power to do it, or should have: 
power to insist on the Local Government Board doing it ? 
—To call upon the local authority to do it. 

26683. And if they did not do it ?—Mandamus, I 
suppose; the usual thing. 

26684. Or soniething better than mandamus, the 
Local Government Board to be able to do it or the County 
Council to be required to do it ?—A mandamus generally 
answers, or has answered with regard to the deficiency 
of asylum accommodation. We had difficulty with 
Lincolnshire, where the asylum authorities were in de- 
fault, and we reported to the Home Secretary, who sent 
requisitions to provide asylum accommodation and this 
step brought the authorities to book; the next step would 
have been a mandamus. 

26685. You talked about mandamus ?—Yes. 

26686. And that frightened them ?—Yes, in another 
case mandamus did not frighten them. That was before 
my tine. Linco!n was in my time. 
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26687. (Dr. Donkin.) I suppose when the Commissioners 
recommend Assistant Commissioners to be appointed 
in the event of there being additional work of the nature 
of supervising the mental defectives, they have it in their 
minds that it would be necessary, for that purpose, to 
strengthen the medical element on the Commission ?—I 
think so. 

26688. I quite understand what you said to Mr. Greene, 
that they do not propose simply to make the Assistant 
Commissioners do this work alone, but it was in their 
minds, in recommending these trained assistants, that 
they should be medical, because they regarded the addi- 
tional work that would be imposed upon them as very 
essentially medical ?—Very largely medical. 


26689. That being the case, would it be your opinion 
that the Lunacy Commission, as at present constituted, 
with a numerical addition, or with an altered constitution 
(such as has been suggested in your answers to Mr. Greene 
with regard to the addition of laymen), would be the best 
body to deal with this additional work which might be 
imposed as regards defectives, taking it roughly to mean 
that there would be probably a large body of mental 
defectives of various grades treated as certified under a 
new Act and cared for in many institutions ?—I think it 
is undesirable that there should be two bodies dealing with 
persons who are mentally defective, there would be friction 
between them at once; it is desirable to have all forms of 
mental deficiency supervised by one authority ; if you set 
up another authority to deal with them there would be 
friction at once. 


26690. What I wanted to get at was, that admitting the 
great desirability of having one body to deal with all, and 
also admitting that very largely the medical element would 
require strengthening because of this additional work, 
would it not be desirable to constitute the Commission 
rather differently from what has been suggested? Might 
it not be desirable to strengthen the medical element 
among the full Commissioners, who would have to deal 
with another and. more difficult branch of work ?—As at 
present constituted there would be a preponderating 
majority of medical men, even under the scheme sug- 
gested by Mr. Greene. 

26691. It would be very slight, would it not ?—Six 
honorary members ; they would not be working Commis- 
sioners. The men who supervised and did the actual work 
in the office would be in the proportion of five doctors to 
three barristers, without the Assistant Commissioners who 
would all be doctors. You get a preponderating element 
of doctors. Mr. Greene’s Honorary Members would attend 
Board meetings only, they would take no active part in 
visitation or management. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


26692. (Mr. Greene.) Why not? 
they could, and if they were not paid they should have the 
option. 

26693. (Dr. Donkin.) Would you be prepared to admit 
that some special strengthening of the medical element on 
the full Commission having to deal with such an enormous 
amount of work, should be made ad hoc, supposing this 
new department were added ?—We have said so ourselver. 

26694. It would be regarded as special and somewhat 
difficult medical work, not to be done with complete 
efficiency by a layman ?—I do not think so. I think the 
barrister Commissioners could go round, and would go 
round, defective institutions, quite as well as the others ; 
after a time, any way. 

26695-6. Would not you think it required medical men 
to inspect effectively ?—To be purely medical, no. 

26697. (Mr. Dickinson.) Could you provide us with a 
list of the persons who have been appointed Commissioners, 
and the dates of their appointment right away back ?—Yes. 

26698. Perhaps you would give us information as to 
what their profession was, as far as you know ?—The paid, 
or the others ? 

26699. All of them. I am rather anxious to see how 
this disappearance of the honorary Commissioners came 
about; it has only been of recent years, I understand ?— 
Yes, there were five in my time. 

26700. Five until 1891, since then they have dwindled 
down to two; only since 1891, you have found difficulty ? 
—I think there was a little difficulty before, in 1889. Lord 
Shaftesbury was alive almost up to the time when I was 
appointed Secretary. He had great influence and gener- 
ally got men willing to act. On his disappearance the 
difficulty arose at once. 

26701. What sort of attempt is made to get these 
vacancies filled ?—I have been asked by the Board to see 
the Lord Chancellor’s secretary, to see whether the Lord 
Chancellor could suggest anybody. 
forward, but the gentlemen have declined; it is very 
difficult. The last three or four years I have been to the 
Lord Chancellor’s office several times to see the secretary 
about it. 

26702. Has any attempt been made to invite well- 
known members of the Visiting Committee in the country 
who are interested in it ?—There is no limit to the number 
of people who might be asked ; anybody would be welcome 
who would take an interest in it. 

26703. Have you yourselves suggested names ?—Yes, 
we have, one or two. 

The list of Commissioners asked for was handed in 
subsequently and is as follows :—- 


HONORARY COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 


Those marked * were Chairmen. 
Those marked f were previously Paid Commissioners. 








Name. 








*Rt. Hon. Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury) - 
Rt. Hon. Lord Seymour Ae Sts te ee ie ie LS 


Rt. Hon. Robert Vernon Smith (afterwards Lord Lyveden) 


Mr. Robert Gordon, M.P. -~ - - =) eM 
Mr. Francis Barlow - is = 5 = = t 


Lieut. Colonel Henry Morgan Clifford - 


+Mr. Bryan Waller Procter - 3 = 3 2 s, 

Hon. Dudley Francis Fortescue, M.P. - = c . 
+Mr. John Forster - - 4 : f 2 . 
+Mr. James Wilkes - - : : = 2 y 


+Mr. William George Campbell / 


*Mr. Thomas Salt, M.P. - 7 Oh gS “ % : 
+Dr. Robert Nairne 


Date of Appoint- | Date of Death or Retirement. 
ment. 
- | 1845 - - - | Died 1st October, 1885. 
= #1845... = - - | Resigned November, 1852. 
1845 - - - | Resigned 1860 (or 1861 1?) 
-|1845 - -  -| Died May, 1864. 
-|1845 - -  -| Resigned April, 1886. 





- | April, 1853 - - | Resigned April, 1872. 


- | February, 1861 - | Died 4th October, 1874. 
- | February, 1867 - | Resigned December, 1882. 
April, 1872 - _- | Died 1st February, 1876. 
- | April, 1878 - - | Died December, 1894. 
- | June, 1878 - - | Died 13th June, 1881. 
- _ December, 1882 - Resigned February, 1892. 


- | July, 1883 - Died 5th November, 1886. 
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HONORARY COMMISSIONERS 


Viscount Emlyn -— - 


The Earl of Milltown - 


Mr. Harry Tichborne Davenport, M.P. 


Hinckes). 


*Lord Hatherton, C.M.G. 


Sir John E. Doringion, Bart., M.P. 


Name. 


Mr. Victor Alexander Williamson, C.M.G. - 


+Mr. John Davies Cleaton 


*Rt. Hon. Earl Waldegrave - 


+Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Samuel Bagot - 
—_———— eee anita een REE REERRRIEEITIEnEIEEEEES anes 


PAID COMMISSIONERS. 


Medical. 





Dr. Turner 


Dr. Southey 


Dr, Hume 


Legal. 


Mr. Proctor 


. Mylne 


Mr. Hall 


Dr. Prichard 


Mr. Campbell 


Dr. Gaskell 


Mr. Lutwidge * 


Dr. Wilkes 
Dr. Navirne 
Mr 
Dr. Cleaton 
Mr 


Hon. G. T. Howard 


. Forster * 


. Phillips * 


Mr. Bagot 


Dr. Williams 


Mr. Frere 


Dr. Southey 
Dr. Allbutt 
Dr. Needham 
- Dr. Wallis 


Mr. Urmson * 


Dr. Cooke 
Dr. Coupland 


Mr. Giffard * 


Mr. inderwick 


Mr. Shadwell * 


(afterwards Mr. 
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IN’ LUNACY—continued. G. H. 
5 Urmson, 
Date oF ADDON Date of Death or Retirement. Esq. 
: 19 Noy. 1906. 

- - | May, 1886 - - | Resigned February, 1892. 
- - | April, 1889 - - | Died June, 1890. 

April, 1889 - - | Resigned July, 1893. 
- - | July, 1890 - - | Resigned April, 1898. 
-- -| March, 1891 - 





December, 1893 
January, 1894 

January, 1899 - 
January, 1903 - 








Appointed. 


4th Aug., 1845 


” >P] +b) 


31st Aug., 1845 
26th Nov., 1845 
Ist Jan., 1849 
24th Dec., 1855 
7th Nov., 1855 
— March, 1857 
19th Feb., 1861 
2ist June, 1866 
11th April, 1872 
14th June, 1873 
4th Dec. 1877 
4th April, 1878 
17th June, 1878 
5th July, 1883 
25th April, 1889 
6th April, 1892 
18th Jan., 1894 
12th Oct., 1895 
13th Jan., 1898 
28th Oct., 1898 
14th Dec., 1900 
1st Jan., 1903 
18th Oct., 1904 


* Had been Secretary. 


Resigned. 


11th Oct., 1855 


4th Aug., 1845 


14th Feb., 1861 


15th June, 1878 
19th June, 1866 


4th April, 1878 
5th July, 1883 
8th April, 1872 
31st Dec., 1893 


26th Nov., 1877 
31st Dec., 1902 
8th April, 1889 


30th Sept., 1898 
25th April, 1892 


Died. 


1st March, 1857 


24th Nov., 1855 
30th Oct., 1845 
— Dec., 1848 


28th May, 1873 


27th Sept., 1895 


11th Dec., 1900 


30th Dec., 1897 


16th Aug., 1904 


Resigned August, 1894. 
Died December, 1901. 


Died aist J uly, 1906. 


Dr. Southey, though ap- 
pointed by the Act of 
1845, never took up the 
appointment. 


Murdered by a lunatic. 


_ The age on appointment of Dr. Turner, Mr. Hall, and Mr, Campbell is not known. The average of the other 
Commissioners on appointment was between 49 and 50, 
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Questions 26704 to 26736. 


G. H. 
Urmson, 
Esq. 


19 Nov. 1906. 


64 MINUTES 

26704. With regard to the compulsion which has been 
suggested sometimes over local bodies, have you ever 
considered whether the Commissioners should have some 
power of recommendation with regard to the withholding 
of the 4s. grant ?--We have never considered that. 

26705. That is a power they have in Scotland ?—Yes, 
but there is no 4s. grant in workhouses in England. 


26706. No, I was thinking of your compulsion over 


lunacy authorities, the local authorities 7—No, we have ° 


not considered that. 


26707. Would that give you power ?—Yes, the great 
power of the purse. 


26708. You told Mr. Byrne that since 1852 the Com- 
mission have been advocating the establishment of cheaper 
buildings for chronic patients ?—Yes. 


26709. In what way have you advocated it ?—By 
reference to it in our Annual Report. 


26710. Have you ever pressed any local authority to 
do it ?—Yes, Lancashire. Lancashire wanted to build a 
general asylum at Winwick; we suggested that they 
should build one for chronic patients only. 


26711. Have they done it ?—Yes. 


26712. Is there any other instance ?—I believe the 
Banstead Asylum was originally built in the same way 
too. Banstead was a chronic asylum originally, now it is 
an all round asylum, the same as Winwick ; they convert 
them all in time, the pressure of new cases is too great. 


26713. Can you tell me how many of these cheaper 
asylums for chronics you have managed to get introduced 
into the country in fifty years ?—I can recollect no others 
offhand. 


26714. Then your pressure has not been very effective ? 
—No, I can only recollect that one. 


26715. With regard to the lunatics in the workhouses, 
you have some power, have you not, by which you could 
compel a lunatic to be sent to the asylum ?—Yes, two of us 
can go down and make an order. 


26716. Have you ever thought of exercising it ?—No, 
it has been exercised once, but we found the other power 
was quite efficacious. 


26717. I understood you to answer Mr. Byrne that you 
wanted new powers for that ?—No, I think Mr. Byrne 
asked about new power to get them certified in the institu- 
tion itself, in the workhouse. We have no power to com- 
pel their being certified in the workhouse. If we find a 
patient in the workhouse who is not suitable for work- 
house treatment, two of us can make an order for him to 
be removed to an asylum. 


26718. If he is certified ?— Whether he is certified or not, 


26719. If you find a person in the workhouse, whether 
certified or not, who is in the opinion of two of you a 
suitable case for an asylum, you can make an order ?— 
Yes. 

26720. Surely that is all the power you want ?—Yes, 
but Mr. Byrne suggested whether we should not have 
power to compel them to certify any uncertified person in 
the workhouse, not an asylum case. Mr. Byrne asked 
whether there were not a great number of obvious lunatics 
in workhouses who are not certified there, who are in the 
ordinary wards. 


26721. And who ought to be in the asylums ?—No, 
workhouses. 

26722. (Mr. Byrne.) What I intended was that you 
should have the duty of going to see them, and on finding 
them, that you should either certify them yourselves or 
get someone else to certify them, and have them treated 
as lunatics ?—In the workhouses ? 

26723. In the workhouses or in any other appropriate 
place. 


26724. (Mr. Dickinson.) The answer is that you can 
send them to an asylum. Two of you can give that order. 
What power do you want ?—If we find lunatics in the 
workhouse who are suitable for workhouse treatment, 
but who are not certified, we want power to place them on 
the lunatic list in the workhouse itself. 

26725. If you compel them to be certified now, they 
must go to an asylum ?—Yes. 


26726. How does that come about ?—That is the only 
statutory power we have. I do not know how it arose. 


in 
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26727. You cannot compel a person to be certified 
unless he is to be taken to an asylum ?—That is it. 


26728. Could you, in giving the information for which 
Mr. Byrne asked as regards particulars of the office, also 
give us the number of Board meetings which the Com- 
missioners have held, say, during the last five years ?’—I 
think I can answer that question now. With the excep- 
tion of August and September, which are holiday months 
when we have Board meetings as we can get them, they 
are held every week. 


26729. Could you give usa list of the attendances for the 
last four or five years ?—Yes. 


The list was handed in and is as follows :— 
BOARD ATTENDANCHES. 


_November 18th, 1903, to November 9th, 1904.— 

Fifty-four Meetings held. Attendances :— 
Dr. Needham - - “ < f - 40 
Sir C. Bagot - - . : 2 e238 
Mr. Urmson~ - - é 4 s aD 
Dr. Cooke a - : : : Sere 
Mr. Giffard - : : = : ey) 
Dr. Coupland - = : - 5 pee 

. Mr. Inderwick - - . Bea 
Mr. Shadwell (only just appointed) - at, 
Sir J. Dorington - - . or | 
Earl Waldegrave - - - s areas | 
November 16th, 1904, to November 8th, 1905.—Fifty- 

one Meetings held. Attendances :— 
Dr. Cooke - : - 5 . SRA 
Sir C. Bagot 2 - 2 2 4 * 98 
Mr. Shadwell - - c k : a5 NBO 
Mr. Urmson - - : : 2 Miso} 
Dr. Coupland - - : : : mL 
Dr. Needham - - - z ‘ = wr20 
Mr. Giffard - : . é & se? 
Sir J. Dorington - - - - - Cae 5: 
Karl Waldegrave - - - E tes 


November 15th, 1905, to November 14th, 1906.— 
several weeks could not get Board). 
held Attendances :— 


(For 
Forty-six meetings 


Mr. Shadwell - . - - - - 30 
Dr. Coupland - . - - aay 
Dr. Needham (ill part of time} - - - 25 
Dr. Cooke (More than usual on circuit) - 25 
Mr. Giffard - - - - - Pty ai) 
Mr. Urmson (ill part of time) - - - 15 
Sir C. Bagot (ill part of bie: - - =) Lil 
Sir J. Dorington - - - - - - 4 


26730. (Chairman.) One or two questions about these 
honorary Commissioners. You have told us that a few 
years ago you had five of them and they were extremely 
valuable members of the Board. Did they do any visiting ? 
—Lord Milltown went to see one or two institutions. 


26731. Only casually ?—Only casually ; he went with 
the Commissioners. 


26732. He did not count as one of the two ?—No, he 
went simply to see how the inspection was worked. 


26733. Is there any reason why an honorary Commis- 
sioner should not be one of the two who have to visit 
according to the Statute ?—I believe there is no power. 


26734. In what way are they of great assistance to you ? 
—In this way ; that if we had a discussion with the local 
authorities and they found that these honorary members 
took our view, it-had much greater weight. They helped 
us largely in that way. 

26735. Did they attend very regularly at Board meet- 
tings ?—Those five I mentioned were very regular. The’ 
old honorary members were very regular indeed and they 
were extremely useful in helping us when we had questions 
of policy with local authorities. At the time when the 
Local Government Act was coming into operation there 
were all sorts of questions cropping up, and it was most 
useful having their opinion backing us up when we came, 
T will not say into conflict with them, but into discussion 
with them. When they saw that these outsiders, as they 
call them, agreed with our views, they tumbled to our 
views much more rapidly ; it removed friction. 

26736. (Dr. Needham.) Do you not think it is desirable 
that the 5,000 pauper lunatics who are boarded out should 
be visited by the Commissioners ?—Yes. 
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26737. Would not that be very desirable, independently 
of any addition made by this Commission; that there 
should be Assistant Commissioners who would discharge 
that work, amongst other work ?—Yes, some of it. 


26738. Do you think, or do you not think, that it is 
desirable that an alteration should be made in the law 
which enables committees to board out patients from the 
asylums in convenient localities ?—Yes. 


26739. You think that would be a matter which should 
be considered, with a view to its being carried out if 
possible ?—The failure of the present system is due to the 
conditions with which it is hampered. The Visiting Com- 
mittee cannot initiate this now ; it is desirable that they 
should. At present it can only be done at the instance of 
friends. 


26740. Do you think it is desirable that it should be 
extended as largely as possible ?—Yes. There is one 
county in England where they are trying the boarding-out 
system, Suffolk ; but the mental superintendent has really 
taken it up on his own behalf; he is placing eight or ten 
patients out and he finds great difficulty in doing it. He 
does not act on the Statute; when he finds a place he 
writes to the friends to ask if they are willing.* 

26741. This was done in the County of Sussex to a 
large extent ?—Yes. When he was there there were 
thirty or forty lunatics boarded out, but the thing did 
not take on. 

26742. It might be done to a large extent in suitable 
localities ?—Yes. 

26743. (Mr. Byrne.) Do they get the 4s. a week ?—No, 
they get the same allowance as in the asylum; it would 
include the 4s. 

26744. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to lunatics in 
workhouses and with reference to the provision of cheap 
asylums, does it not occur to you that the building of 
chronic asylums only, has not been an unqualified success ? 
—No, because they have been converted into general 
asylums under pressure of circumstances. 

26745. In the county of Lancaster it has been found 
that the building of a chronic asylum and relegating people 
to this so-called chronic asylum, has had a most disastrous 
effect ?—That is so. 

26746. In what way ?—On the patients. 

26747. In what way ?—When I went to Whittingham 
Asylum it was looked upon as a sentence of death to be 
sent to Winwick, by the patients. 

26748. Did you have that expressed to you ?—Yes. 

26749. (Mr. Dickinson.) Why ?—They feel they are 
beyond recovery. As long as they remained in the general 
asylums they did not think they were there for life. 

26750. (Dr. Needham.) How did that react on the 
patients at Winwick ?—They were more discontented 
than in any other asylum. 

26751. Were they willing to work ?—No, they generally 
refused to work. 

26752. Why ?—Because they knew they had no 
chance of release. 

_ 26753. They had no 
none ; it was hopeless. 

26754. What you would propose would be, not the 
building of chronic asylums, but the building of composite 
asylums with differentiated accommodation ?—Yes. 


26755. Would you have the accommodation for all 
classes of patients on the same estate ?—Yes. 


encouragement ?—Absolutely 


26756. You would have your acute asylum ?—Yes, 
the villas and the chronic blocks. 

26757. And cheap cottages for the more or less feeble 
minded ?—Yes. 

26758. And all c’asses of lunatics you would accom- 
modate on the same estate, only with different 
accommodation, accommodation suitable to their mental 
and physical condition ?—That is what I should prefer. 

26759. Do you think it is essential for the proper conduct 
and working’ of the asylums that the Commissioners 
should have the power of calling upon county asylums 
and hospitals to submit their rules for revision from time 
to time ?—I have said so already. 








* Vide Appendix Papers p. 451 post. 
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26760. With reference to asylums as well as hospitals ? 
—Yes, both. 


26761. With regard to the honorary Commissioners 
and paid laymen, would there be any advantage in having 
a paid layman, as opposed to a paid barrister, who is a 
layman as regards medical matters ?—No, I think there 
would be a disadvantage. 


26762. You think there would be no advantage in 
having a person who is neither a lawyer nor a doctor 7— 
No. 


26763. I suppose a layman would not have the medical 
qualifications of a doctor or the legal qualifications of a 
lawyer ?—He would not have that special training which 
I think necessary. 


26764. Are there not ba-risters who have a great deal 
of business capacity ?—I should think plenty. 


26765. There is another point; that is with reference 
to dealing with plans. Do you not think it is very desir- 
able that there should be every effort made by the Com- 
missioners in the direction of economical administration 
of asylums and provision of accommodation ?—Certainly, 


26766. Do you regard it as one of the duties of the 
Commissioners to see that that is done ?—Yes. 


26767. Would it or would it not facilitate that, if there 
were an architect, as has been suggested, attached to the 
Commission as a permanent officer ?—It would facilitate 
it. 

26768. It would enable the specifications to be exam- 
ined carefully ?—Yes, which we cannot do. 


26769. And the details of construction and ornament, 
and that kind of thing, being carefully scrutinised and 
all the expensive items eliminated ?—That is where the 
economy would come in. 


26770. Then you think that the expense of asylums 
is not so largely in bricks and mortar as in the matters 
which do not appear on the plans ?—No. 


26771. Which are in the specifications and which 
are nowhere else ?—Yes. 


26772. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think, considering Lunacy 
Commissioners are appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
who has full knowledge of the duties which they have 
to carry out, and consequently of the varying qualifica- 
tions necessary, that there is any good obtained at all 
by the Lord Chancellor’s choice being tied down either 
by legal or medical qualifications? Do you think any- 
thing is gained by having the Lord Chancellor’s discre- 
tion fettered by statute ?—I think I told Mr. Greene that I 
should leave it to the Lord Chancellor. 


26773. About the qualification of the medical men, 
what I am putting to you is whether you would leave it to 
the Lord Chancellor with the whole of the qualifications 
knocked out of the Statute ?—I would. 


26774. And you think that preferable ?—I do. 


26775. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No, excepting with regard to the architect; 
I think we should have to havea sum of money allotted 
to us to enable us to employ a specialist in certain cases, 
drainage matters and water supply, and that sort of 
question. 


26776. Do you mean, if you do not get an architect ?— 
If we do; there are certain questions regarding water 
supply, and so on, rather outside his province, and it is 
desirable that we should have money allotted to us to call 
in a specialist for that purpose. 


26777. (Dr. Dunlop.) Do you see any practical dis- 
advantage in using the Office of Works as your architect, 
the skilled opinion there; is there any reason why the 
Lunacy Commission should not utilise it ?—I think I 
would rather have the man at our beck and call upstairs 
in our office. 


26778. Do you see any real disadvantage in referring 
the matter to the Office of Works ?—Yes, they have 
nothing to do with us at present in regard to our duties ; 
it would bring in another department in contact with us. 


26779. You think that would be a disadvantage ?—I 
do. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


SipNEY CovupLanD, Esq., M.D., called ; and Examined. 


26780. (Chairman.) Will you tell us how long you 
have been a Lunacy Commissioner ?—EHight years ; 
was appointed in November, 1898. 


26781. And before that ?—I was physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 


26782. Do you agree generally with the evidence 
which has been put in by the Secretary on behalf of the 
Commissioners ?—I do. 


26783. (Mr. Byrne.) On the subject of the discharge 
of patients from asylums we have been told of a certain 
class of cases, with which you are no doubt familiar; a 
patient has become rational and tranquil under the 
asylum treatment, who, from his past history, the super- 
intendent has no doubt, will become drunken, criminal and 
insane within a few days of his discharge; we have 
been told that the superintendent has really to discharge 
such cases whether he likes it or not, and that it would 
be imposing too great a responsibility on him to say that 
he must not discharge; how would you deal with such 
eases ?—I think it would be well for us to have power 
to retain such notorious people as that. It would have 
to be very carefully exercised. 


26784. Would it require a judicial act, or could the 
Commissioners do it ?—I should think the Commissioners 
might be empowered to do it on sufficient evidence. Of 
course they- would have to be very careful how they 
exercised it. 

26785. Do you think it would be better,in the public 
interest, that the Commissioners should do it, rather than 
that the Visiting Committee should take the case before 
the local magistrate ?—I think so. 

26786. There would be many disadvantages in that? 
—Yes. 

26787. Unpleasant publicity, arguing and fighting 
about what was really partly a matter of the personal 
history and partly a technical medical matter, and no 
good result would be obtained ?—No. 

26788. If the Commissioners did it on the application 
of the superintendent you are satisfied that the liberty of 
the subject would be secured ?—I think the Commis: 
sioners are very jealous of the liberty of the subject. 

26789. Do you think that, if you had, and exercised, 
that power, it would apply to a considerable number of 
persons ?—Yes ; I should not like to say how many; I 
think a fair number. There are about ‘25 per cent. of 
the patients who have been discharged who are returned 
to asylums. Not 25 per cent. within the year, but a good 
many within a year. Of those a large proportion are 
the alcoholic cases. 

26790. Who are a great public difficulty and nuisance ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

26791. If this method dealt successfully with people 
of that class, in that respect alone it would be doing good ? 
—Undoubtedly. 

26792. Are you entirely satisfied with your advisory 
position in medical matters connected with asylums, or 
is there any statutory power you would like to have 
which you have not got ?—I cannot think of any. 

26793. But you agree with the suggestions which have 
been made by the other Commissioners ?—Yes, I fully 
endorse what Mr. Urmson has said. 

26794. I think you have heard all the evidence ?— 
I have been here every day. 

26795. With all the suggestions which have been made, 
you practically agree ?—I do. 

26796. (Mr. Greene.) Among the suggestions with 
which you agree is one for raising the medical qualification? 
—Yes. 


26797. You think that at present it is inadequate ?— 
It is indefinite. 


26798. And inadequate ?—It might be. It is very 
probable that no Lord Chancellor would appoint a man 
unless he were highly qualified, so the omission is practic- 
ally not of much importance. 


26799. Supposing recommendations were made that the 
Lord Chancellor should always put in a certain number 
of lunacy specialists ?—I do not think I should dictate 
to him. He would probably follow the practice, 
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26800. All the medical Commissioners are not specialists? 
—No, I am not. 


26801. Have you found that to be an advantage, that 
there should be one who is not a specialist ?—An ad- 
vantage to me or to the Commission, do you mean ? 


26802. To the Commission ?—I do not think I am 
jn a position to say. My colleagues would answer that. 


26803. Do you know whether in the medical journals 
there have been any criticisms on the action of the Lunacy 
Commissioners? Have they been found fault with at all 
for anything ?—I think they have. That is the fate of 
every public body. 


26804. What is the principal grievance against them ; 
no doubt it is an unjust one, but what is it ?—I have read 
articles which are hostile, but I do not think there is very 
much importance to be attached to them. It is simply, 
perhaps, that the body is not large enough to do the work 
we ought to do. 


26805. What work is there which the public feel— 
if these journals express the view of the public—is left 
undone, which ought to be done ?—I am bearing in 
mind particularly a publication in one of the medical 
journals about twelve months ago of an inquiry into 
the system of boarding-out which is carried out to such 
a large extent in Scotland, and the contrast which was 
drawn between that and the provision for what are 
called outdoor paupers in this country. It was very 
unfavourable to England. It was shown that the Com- 
missioners in England took no notice of these outdoor 
paupers, that they did not come within their purview 
at all. We endeavoured to ascertain where it was de- 
fective. but we did not succeed, no information was 
vouchsafed to us as to the particular places which were 
visited and found to be defective. There were descrip- 
tions of the homes, but all names of the localities were 
omitted. Undoubtedly that is ‘a weak point in our 
supervisory functions. I admit the criticism was just. 


26806. You ought to have power ?—Yes, although it 
would very considerably add to our work. 


26807. You think it would be a good thing to get power 
to deal with boarded-out paupers ?—Yes. 


26808. Power ought to be given to some central body, 
whether it is the present Lunacy Commission or whether 
it is the Lunacy Commission after a resurrection—perhaps 
they may perish and be revived in another form—some 
central body should deal with them ?—Yes, just as we 
visit the private single patients. 


26809. You could not possibly tell what augmentation 
of the staff of the Commission would be necessary ?— 
I can, I think. Supposing it were done on the same scale 
as it is done in Scotland, where 19 per cent. of the pauper 
lunatics are so boarded-out, and the numbers are 2,704 ; 
in England the same percentage of pauper lunatics would 
amount to 20,300 and we should require ten times as 
many people to visit as in Scotland. I believe in Scot- 
land there are two Assistant Commissioners to whom 
is assigned the sole duty of visiting them, so we should 
have to appoint twenty in England and Wales. 


26810. The Assistant Commissioners would be subor- 
dinate to the Commissioners ?—I imagine so. 

26811. And they would have no vote at the Board 
but merely be reporters ?—Yes. 

26812. What is the very worst thing which the bitterest 
enemy of the Lunacy Commission has got to say against 
it ?—I cannot say. 

26813. Are you satisfied with it in its present form ?— 
Yes; I cannot say that I am dissatisfied. 

26814. You would not add to its jurisdiction ? Beyond 
adding to its number, you see no way in which it could 
be improved ?—I think we should, perhaps, have more 
power in some directions as has been already pointed 
out. 

26815. The suggestion for improvement did not emanate 
from the Commissioners. Have the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners any corporate idea of possible improvement in 
their constitution, jurisdiction, or working ?—No, I do 
not think the matter has been discussed. 

26816. They are quite satisfied ?—I think so. 
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26817. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you heard the questions 
I asked Mr. Urmson with regard to the fitness, in his 
opinion, of the Lunacy Commission, unmodified or 
modified as has been suggested, to undertake the work 
of supervising this possible new body of mental defectives, 
not now certified, but in the future possibly to be certified. 
What is your opinion about that ?—When this Commis- 
sion on the feeble-minded was first started I felt very 
averse from having the control of that class under the 
Lunacy Authority, in the interests rather, perhaps, of the 
individuals who would have to be so supervised. I 
thought they did not require probably more special 
dealing with, and also that it would be a hardship to 
associate them with insanity. But I must say I have 
rather modified that view now. I think that it would be 
very difficult to separate departments which, as it were, 
merge into one another, and I do not at all see why the 
present Lunacy Board should not be able to control the 
feeble-minded department, because one merges into the 
other. 


26818. Have you changed your view mainly with respect 
to the greater administrative facilities ?—Yes, mainly 
in that respect, and I think it may possibly have a good 
effect on the insane if they are classed with people who 
are not actually insane. It would be good both ways ; 
whereas a feeble-minded person would object to be con- 
sidered an associate of an insane person, an insane person 
might perhaps feel that he was not so bad, nor be so 
regarded, if he were classed with the feeble-minded. It 
is perhaps a purely sentimental point, but I am sure 
it would have a great influence. 


26819. Suppose there were, before long, a very large 
number of various grades of defectives put under certifi- 
cate, do you think the matter of supervising certificates 
and revising certificates would be very hard work ?—I do ; 
it would be very onerous. 


26820. Would not that almost necessarily be mainly 
the duty of a medical Commissioner ?—Yes, it might be, 
the work could be apportioned. Itis all in the air; we do 
not know what this extension of our work may lead us to. 
It is quite possible it might necessitate the relegation 
of that to a department of our Lunacy Board. 


26821. Supposing that took place—if it were established 
at all—it would be before long taking care of large numbers. 
Would not it, in your view as a medical authority, being 
a medical matter (both in the matter of supervising 
certificates and inspecting the treatment of these people), 
be more difficult than the supervising of the recognised 
insane now ?—Yes. 


26822. Therefore, supposing the Commission undertook 
all this, the increased Commission for that particular 
object should be mainly medical ?—It would have to 
be in the medical direction, undoubtedl.y 


26823. You would want not only the addition of 
assistant medical Commissioners to do this work, but ful] 
Commissioners with full power and authority ?—Yes, 
provided the Board were not made too unwieldy by it, 


26824. I only want to get your real opinion as regards 
the medical and lay strength of the Commission with a 
view to the possible charge of this body of people; you 
think the medical element is very important ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 


26825. (Dr. Dunlop.) In answer to Mr. Greene, you 
were talking about the duties of deputy Commissioners in 
Scotland, saying they were exclusively to attend to 
boarded-out paupers ?—I should have said, so far as I 
know. I do not know from personal knowledge, but I 
have been informed that that is generally their duty. 


26826. Are you aware that to a large extent they 
act as Chancery Visitors in Scotland and visit the cura- 
tory cases ?—No. 


26827. To enable the Commissioners to estimate the 
requisite strength of the Lunacy Commission, it is 
necessary to know what should be the limit of one day’s 
inspecting by one man. How many asylum cases can 
be efficiently inspected by the inspector in one day’s 
work ?—I think I heard the same question put to my 
colleague. I should agree with him. I think he said 
about 800. 


26828. He brought it down to 500 or 600 ?7—Yes, I 
should agree with him. I should like to point out that 
the inmates of an asylum vary very much with regard to 


the amount of attention which has to be paid to them. In 
the chronic blocks, with people who are quite demented, 


there is very little that the Visitor can do except see Hsg., M.D. 


that they are properly dressed. You cannot get any 
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acute blocks, especially those with many delusional 
cases, you are detained a long time, so it is difficult to 
give any number; you might see 1,000 one day, possibly. 


26829. Taking patients altogether, I understand you 
see about 1,000 a day ?—We do. 


26830. That is far too much ?—Yes. 


26831. Tae Scottish Commissioners only see about 
300 a day; is that too little ?—No. There is nothing 
I like better than going to an asy!um with 300 or 500 
patients ; that is the sort of work I enjoy, but 1 candidly 
confess that going through an asylum with between 
2,000 and 3,000 people is wearisome in the extreme. 


26832. You do it in two or three days’ work ?—Yes. 


26833. You want two or three times that ?—Yes, 
to do it at all satisfactorily. 


26834. You were talking about the powers possessed 
by the Commissioners, and saying that increased powers 
were not very desirable ?—I have not considered the 
subject much myself, I think we get our own way in 
most things. 


26835. There has been a certain class brought to the 
notice of this Commission who are generally certifiable 
lunatics ; they crop up in prisons for instance; no one 
has authority to order them to be placed in an asylum. 
Do you think this power is a power which might be 
delegated to the Lunacy Commission ?—A lunatic can 
be transferred from a prison to an asylum. 


26836. They may be, but there is no compulsory 
power to insist on it ?—I think it is always done when 
a prisoner becomes a lunatic. 


26837. Perhaps you have not thought out the matter ? 
—No, I did not think there was any difficulty in the 
matter. 


26838. Have you any power to order a lunatic out 
of the general ward of a workhouse to an asylum ?— 
Two of us have ; we have absolute power given by statute. 


26839. Is it ever exercised ?—Not in my time. 

268410. So that power is not very much utilised ; would 
you like extended power in that respect ?—I should say 
ditto to Mr. Urmson, who was questioned on the same 
subject. 


26841. Have you any views as to single visiting in 
place of double visiting ? Should that be restricted to- 
medical visitors, or should both do it ?—Both. 


26842. Why ?—We should be able to send one or the 
other. 


26843. Are they equally efficient do you think, the 


medical and the legal visitation ?—It is obvious that a. 


lawyer has not the full medical knowledge of a trained 
medical man; that we must admit, but the utility of the 
legal man is undoubted. 

26844. I am not questioning that; but for the pur- 
pose of single visitation, is the barrister Commissioner 
equivalent to the medical ?—Yes. I think after he has 
been in the Commission a very short time and has 


gone round the circuits of many of these asylums in. 


company with a medical man, he knows nearly as much. 
in respect to asylum visitation. 


26845. Do you agree with the previous witness re-- 
garding Chancery Visitors; are the Lunacy Visitors com- 
petent to do the same duties as Chancery Visitors ?— 
I think so. 


26846. Would Chancery Visitors become competent 
Lunacy Visitors ?—I think so. 


26847. They have the same qualifications ?—Yes. 


26848. Have you any opinion with regard to the 
number of visits per annum that should be paid to 
asylums ?—I think one visit a year is sufficient in the 
well-ordered asylums in this country. Of course we 
have power to visit whenever we like. I think one visit 
is sufficient. 

26849. Is that sufficient to make the inspector con- 
versant with what is doing in an asylum ?—It is quite 
sufficient, I think, for him to get a good knowledge of 
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really how the aslyum is being conducted. It is a sur- 
prise visit. He sees how well or badly the place is con- 
ducted. I think it is quite sufficient. 


26850. They might make many changes in a shorter 
time than a year ?—Is it likely? Speaking only for 
myself I think the attitude towards them should be less 
one of suspicion that they would do such things than 
belief that they would not. 


26851. Have you any views as to the justification of 
the enormous difference which is made in the number 
of visits to different patients, the Metropolitan Licensed 
Houses receiving six visits per annum and the paupers 
in private houses no visits per annum ?—I agree with 
Mr. Urmson; I think it is necessary that the licensed 
houses should be visited by us frequently. 


26852. More frequently than the ordinary patients ? 
—Yes. 


26853. Do you agree with the previous witness about 
the workhouses being brought under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—Yes. 


26854. Do you agree with him with regard to the 
unsatisfactory working of the Idiots Act ?—Yes, we 
have always felt that. 


26855. You want much wider powers there ?—Yes. 


26856. Have you any opinion as to the decentralisation 
of the Commission; you are aware that it has been 
suggested on more than one occasion that there should 
be a central.Commission in London with subsidiary 
Commissions in different districts in England ?—I have 
not thought of that; I should doubt if it would be ad- 
visable. 


26857. On what grounds ?—I think we should exert 
a better influence by being detached entirely from all 
local surroundings, not being settled in one part of 
the country. A central body has more attention given 
to it, and really has more weight. 


26858. Take a subsidiary office locally, say one resident 
Commissioner in Yorkshire who would be a member 
of the London Board and come and attend Board meetings, 
but resident in Yorkshire to keep his eye on what is 
doing in Yorkshire ?—No, I think it is far better as it is. 
He would be a resident there and be there for years 
and years. 


26859. Would not he keep more in touch with what 
was doing in Yorkshire ?—He would probably get into 
a groove. 


26860. Would not the central body correct that ?—The 
central board might not have the opportunity. 


26861. (Dr. Needham.) The discharge of lunatics, 
of course, assumes different characteristics according 
to the status of the patients. In visiting county asylums, 
for instance, the Commissioners bear in mind, I suppose, 
that they have no power to discharge from county asylums ? 
—That is so. 


26862. The responsibility of the detention of a patient 
rests absolutely and entirely with the Visiting Committee, 
who alone have the power to discharge ?—Yes. 


26863. And the Commissioners have no power. They 
have the power of representation—but not efficient 
representation—to the Committee, as to any person 
who, they think, has recovered ?—That is so. 


26864. Even if the Commissioners found that a person 
was recovered in an asylum the only thing they could. 
do would be to report to the Committee that in their 
opinion he was .recovered and that attention ought to 
be paid to his case ?—That is so. 


26865. They have no other power ?—No. 


26866. Therefore the old custom which has prevailed. 
amongst the Commissioners of doing what they do now 
in Scotland, which takes up so much of the time of the 
Scotch Commissioners, namely, of ticking off in a book 
the name of every person in the county asylum, has been 
given up ?—It has, very wisely. 


26867. First, on account of he enormous size of some 
of the asylums and the impossibility of doing it, and the 
slavishness of the work, and the next, and more important 
reason, that the Commissioners have no power whatever of 
discharge ?—I should think so. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


26868. What they do in the county asylums is this: 
they go round and count all the patients in each ward 


so as to be satisfied that they have seen every patient ?— 
Yes. 


26869. Then they walk slowly round the wards and 
give every patient an opportunity of speaking to thom ?— 
Yes. 


26870. As regards the hospitals and licensed houses 
which contain private patients, what is the course of the- 
Commissioners with reference to the patients therein ?— 
—They see every patient, because they have a book 
with his name in and they mark that off. 


26871. They tick off the name of each patient in the 
book ?—Yes. 


26872. Do they consider it part of their duty to satisfy 
themselves at each visit as to the propriety of the con- 
tinued detention of each patient ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 


26873. That is part of their business on each occasion ?— 
Yeu: 


26874. They discharge that with great care ?— Yes. 


26875. I am requested to ask you what the rate is at 
which Commissioners can see patients in the licensed 
houses and hospitals ?—I should not like to say. 


26876. I suppose it depends on the individual who 
is seen ?—Yes, and the class of patient. 


26877. And the difficulty about their cases; so that 
itis a very variable quantity ?—It is. 


26878. But it is a very slow process compared with 
seeing the patients in county asylums ?—Yes. 


26879. (Dr. Dunlop.) Does it oceupy twice the time ?— 
More than that. 


26880. (Dr. Needham.) You would not see 300 patients 
in a private asylum or a hospital ?—No; not more than 
that. 


26881. I suppose that both in county asylums, and 
especially in the asylums for private patients, there are 
special inquiries to make ?—Yes. 


26882. A charge is made of unkindness and a special 
inquiry has to be made on the spot, and very often evidence 
is taken and so on; that absorbs a good deal of time ?— 
Yes. 


26883. Then private patients have a right to demand a 
private interview, which I suppose is always afforded to 
them ?—Yes. 


26884. Are they of long duration ?—Some of them are, 


26885. In some places I suppose these demands for 
private interviews are very numerous ?—Yes. 


26886. The visitation of the London licensed houses are 
six a year; is not the frequency of the visitation rather 
due to the idea of the legislature, as far as you can under- 
stand it, that every person who comes in should during his 
time of stay have an opportunity of seeing a Commissioner 
who can judge as to his mental condition ?—I should say so. 


26887. So that it is made frequent for that reason ?— 
Yes. 


26888. The Commissioners having power to discharge 
from hospitals and licensed houses ?—Yes. 


26889. And these functions are discharged in the 
country by a special board of visiting justices who are 
bound to be appointed by Act of Parliament for the 
visitation of the private asylums throughout the country ? 
—Yes. 


26890. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—There is one point I might add, speaking as a 
medical man, with regard to my legal colleagues, the 
necessity for them, why the Commission should be of this 
hybrid character. We had read out to us the duties of the 
Commissioners, and it has been pointed out that they do 
not require a specially trained legal mind ; I should like to 
make this remark, which I think is quite obvious, that our 
primary duties are not contained in that schedule. Our 
primary duty is towards the patients, and we have to 
satisfy ourselves that they have been properly detained, 
and we have to do our best, if we are satisfied, to reconcile 
the patients to this detention. Those patients who do 
complain most of their detention and feel it as a great 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


hardship are just those insane people who will not admit 
that they are ill, that they have need of a physician. We, 
who are sane, know that to be the real cause of their being 
there at all, but they are not comforted by the visit of a 
doctor at all. Over and over again a patient has come up 
to me, and directly he has found out that I am a 
medical man, he has said, “‘I do not want to see you, 
I see medical men every day of my life. I want to see 
the lawyer.’ The reason why he wants to see the lawyer 
is to assure himself that the deprivation of his liberty 
has been done legally, and to have it explained to him 
that this is because he has come under the law. I am 
certain that very often he is comforted and satisfied 
by that to a certain extent. Of course, many of them 
are not. So if you did away with the visits to asylums 
by the legal Commissioners, I am sure you would not 
be really treating the patients as humanely as you are, 
and I think that is the grievous fault of the Scotch system. 
I believe they are only visited by medical men. I think 
that shows that Scotland, which in so many respects is so 
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humane in its treatment of the insane, is not so humane 
as England is in that respect. 

26891. What you say would apply pretty well to any 
lay person besides a lawyer ?—Yes, I think it applies a 
fortiori in the case of the lawyer, because the patient looks 
to the law for his protection. He feels he is there under 
the law and wants to know the law of it. I do not think 
a mere layman would be able to satisfy him. There is 
another little point, the question whether ladies should 
be on the Commission or not. It would be very nice if 
they were, and there are many things about which a lady 
knows cf which we men are not quite so competent to 
judge, for example, with regard to domestic arrangements, 
laundry, bedding, and so on; but if they were to be 
appointed in order that they might devote their attention 
solely to female lunatics, I should like to point out that for 
that there would (having regard to the proportion of the 
sexes under treatment) have to be on the Commission 
ladies in the proportion to men of six to five. The Com- 
mission would be dominated by the female element. 


F. Nzeepuam, Esq., M.D., a member of the Commission, called ; and Examined. 


26892. (Chairman.) You might be so kind as to tell us 
how long you have been a Commissioner in Lunacy ?— 
Close upon fifteen years. 


26893. Are you in agreement with the statement of the 
Secretary of the Commission, and also with the statement 
of the Commissioners ?—Yes, I agree generally with the 
observations in them. 


26894. Are there any particular exceptions you would 
like to make ?—I do not think so. Ido not think I should 
care to make any special exception. 


26895. (Mr. Dickinson.) Perhaps you would not mind 
giving us shortly the procedure adopted when you visit an 
asylum. Is it a surprise visit always ?—Always. We go 
into the a8ylum and we see the superintendent and we 
hand in a schedule of particulars which we ask to have 
filled up with reference to the admission of patients and 
changes that have taken place amongst the patients since 
the last visit, the number of deaths, causes of death and 
matters of that kind, mechanical restraint, seclusion, and 
a number of particulars. 


26896. Has that to be done on the spot ?—That has to 
be done while we are inspecting. 


26897. So that it shows the books are kept up to date ? 
—Yes, that is done by the clerk and by the medical 
officers ; we also enquire as to the number of attendants 
who have left and a number of matters of that kind. 


26898. Then what do you do ?—Then we go round the 
_ wards. We go into each ward, and as we go in we see 
the charge nurse. We are accompanied by the medical 
superintendent and the assistant medical officers and by 
the matron or by the head attendant. We take down 
in each ward the number of patients, the number of 
attendants, the number of the patients who are epileptic, 
and the number of the patients who are suicidal, and the 
number of patients who are in bed. Then we proceed to 
count all the patients in the ward so as to make the 
numbers tally with the number given to us. Then we 
go round each ward, walking slowly from patient to 
patient and giving every patient the opportunity of 
speaking to us, many of the patients availing themselves 
of that opportunity. If a complaint is made to us we 
investigate the complaint. For instance, the other day, 
at an asylum we were going round, a patient complained 
of being ill-used. We made careful inquiry into the com- 
plaint and in the result we advised the superintendent 
that the nurse should be discharged. 


26899. How do you make investigations like that ?— 


We take evidence from the nurses and from any other 
patients who are competent to give evidence. 


26900. On the spot ?—Yes. 


26901. Informal inquiry in the rooms ?—Yes. Of 
_ course if a serious complaint were made we should investi- 
gate it separately and upon oath. 


26902. Do you have many investigations of that kind 
to make ?—Comparatively not many, but a good many 
altogether. 


26903. That is a matter with which the Visiting Com- 
mittees are constantly concerned ?—Yes. 


26904. You do not refer to the Visiting Committee, 7: 


you enquire yourself ?—If a complaint were made to us at 
our visitation we should inquire ourselves. We should 
not disclaim responsibility and say, “this must come 
before the Committee ;’’ we should make investigation 
on the spot. Then after we have seen the whole of the 
patients, and the whole of the establishment, the kitchen 
and the store-rooms and tasted the stores as far as possible, 
and seen the entertainment-room, in fact, all parts of 
the premises, we go into the committee-room and write 
our report. 


26905. Do you give any attention at all to the actual 
individual treatment of the patients, the medical and 
scientific treatment of them ?—Yes, as far as we can. I 
think we have always held that interference with the 
medical treatment would be an encroachment upon the 
duties of the medical superintendent, would limit his 
responsibility and be rather undesirable. In the medical 
profession it is not customary for one man to criticise 
very closely the dealings of another, even if he is in a 
consultant capacity, unless he has reason to think that 
the treatment is unsatisfactory. It has happened to me 
that I have gone to an asylum where I thought the 
medical treatment, from complaints which were made, 
was not quite satisfactory. I remember remonstrating 
very much indeed with the superintendent and insisting 
upon a variation being made. 


26906. In the treatment of an individual patient ?— 
This was the treatment of one or more patients. I found 
that he used a certain kind of treatment with reference to 
several patients which I thought was more of the nature 
of punishment than medical treatment. 


26907. When you say you rather feel that to be a 
matter which should be left to the superintendent of the 
asylum, would you say that as a rule the medical super- 
intendents of the asylums in England possess a high class of 
technical knowledge ?—Yes. I should say, taking them 
all together, that they are men of very high qualifica- 
tions indeed. I should think they are extremely com- 
petent men, taking them all together, and men, as a rule, 
who have a vast amount of expert knowledge. I think 
it would be an extremely dangerous thing for even expert 
Commissioners to interfere very materially when they 
visit casually as we do. You have not the same know- 
ledge of the particular patients that the superintendent 
has who is always on the spot. 


26908. Does that observation apply to the county 
asylums as well as to the private asylums ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

26909. You think there is as high class a man engaged 
there as in the private asylums ?—Yes, quite; I will not 
say more so, but certainly quite as high. 


26910. Apart from individual treatment, as regards the 
general question of treatment and management from the 
point of view of curing patients ; do you advise them on 
that ?—We are asked for advice on all manner of 
subjects, and we are always very ready to give the benefit 
of our wide experience. Superintendents know, and we 
occasionally point out to them, that we have the ad- 
vantage which they have not, of going from one place to 
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another and comparing one mode of treatment with 
another, and we give them the benefit of any experience we 
have. 


26911. There must be some asylums better than others 
which you visit ?—Yes. 

26912. Have you been able to bring the backward ones 
up to the mark ?—I have no doubt whatever, as an old 
superintendent and as a Commissioner, that the enor- 
mous advance which has taken place in the improvement 
of asylums has been very largely due to the action of the 
Lunacy Commis ioners ; of that [ have not the smallest 
doubt. 

26913. Has that been the case always, or.only recently ? 
—TI think from the very beginning, and much more from 
the beginning than very recently, tecause things have im- 
proved so much that they have been going on fairly satis- 
factorily for a number of years. I was superintendent so 
far back that I remember asylums in a much less satis- 
factory condition than they are now. For twenty-five years 
before I was a Commissioner I was an extremely careful 
critic of the Lunacy Commission. 


26914. Did you find the Lunacy Commission at that 
time induced you to make improvements ?—I think so. 
Almost all the ideas of improvement I have ever had have 
been the result of the teaching of the. Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, who have the opportunity, which no private person 
has, of going from place to place and comparing the results 


of treatment in one place and another. 


26915. Were you on the Lunacy Commission when the 
number of honorary Commissioners was full ?—I think 
there have been as many as four. There never have been 
five in my time. 

26916. Have you made any attempt yourself to induce 


‘people to come on ?—Yes, we have all done that ; we have 
‘tried very hard. 


Over and over again we have felt and 
expressed the greatest desire to have additions, to keep 
our honorary Commissioners at a fairly high level. I do 
not think we have always wanted to fill them all, because 


-of the possible retirement of paid Commissioners. 


26917. Have you actually yourself asked any individual? 
—I cannot say that I have, myself. 

26918. I was going to ask you what the answer was, 
why it is they will not serve ?—I think people do not like 
the work. In the first place it is unpaid, and from most 


‘people’s point of view it is not very interesting. People 


dislike lunacy very much. I understand that on the 
London County Council there is found an increasing diffi- 
culty now in getting people to serve on the asylums 
committees. 

26919. Because the number of asylums is increasing 
so much ?—1 think the difficulty is an increasing difficulty. 
Sir John Macdougall, said that, I think, when he gave 
evidence here. 

26920. During the first ferty years of tte Commission 
they seem to have had no difficulty in filling the places ?— 
During the first forty years you had Lord Shaftesbury at 
the head. He was a power, and he could induce people. 
His own personal influence and enthusiasm were sufficient 
to infect other people. 


26921. (Mr. Greene.) I see there is a difference 

between the power which your Commissioners have and 
the Chancery Visitors, with reference to appointing 
deputies in case of illness or otherwise. Is there any rea- 
son why those should not be assimilated ? The Chancery 
Visitors may themselves appoint with the sanction of the 
Lord Chancellor, but, it requires an appointment by the 
Lord Chancellor in the case of your Commissioners. Is 
there any reason why they should have that advantage 
given them ?—I should think we ought to have the same 
advantage. It is a very irksome thing to have to go to the 
Lord Chancellor and get a man appointed. 
exceedingly difficult to get. I was ill at the beginning of 
this year and I applied to several men before I could get a 
man to undertake my duty. 

26922. But the sanction of the Lord Chancellor to some- 
one who has been selected by a Chancery Visitor is not so 
difficult ?—No, I think the Lgrd Chancellor is willing, 
so long as you send a suitable name. 

26923. County court judges may appoint deputies ; 
you do not see why your Commissioners should not have 
power to select a deputy for the approval of the Lord 
Chancellor ?—I do not see any reason. 


Substitutes are - 


OF EVIDENCE: 


26924. Can you tell me whether you see any reason 
why the distinction should be maintained of having one 
class of lunatics who are so found by inquisition, and 
another who are not so found ?—In the case of people who 
are so found by inquisition, committees are appointed 
both of the person and of the property, who have control 
of the person as well as the property. People as to whom 
orders are made under the 116th Section have orders as to 
property, but no control as to the person. The conse- 
quence is that all the people as to whom orders are made 
under the 116th Section are visited by us and not by the 
Chancery Visitors, and a good many of eee would not be 
certified except for our action. 


26925. But, except for the fact that there are one or 
two disabilities under which a person is placed when he has 
been found lunatic by inquisition, the position of a 
person who is practically under an Order under the 
116th Section is just tae same. Why should a man 
have one set of Visitors to look after him, and have 
to pay for it, 1f he has been declared insane by 
inquisition, and have to submit to that loss ?—The differ- 
ence is perhaps sentimental, but one difference is this, 
that a person who is so found is declared to be a lunatic. 


A person as to whose property an Order is made is not ipso © 


facto declared to be a lunatic, although he has to be 
proved to be a lunatic before an Order can be made. 


26926. His person has to be controlled ?—No, not 
under Section 116. 


26927. No, but that is because he is in such a condition 
that he cannot do anything for himself ?—Yes. 


26928. You cannot have a person under Section 116 
who would be going about attending to his affairs ?— 
Yes, you might, but not having control of his property. 
A man as to whom an Order is made under Section 116 
may have perfect personal liberty and Leet his property be 
protected. 


26929-30.—I have been wondering whether, if we got rid 


of that distinction, it would simplify the work of your 
Commission ?—I do not think so. There is a provision 


which has been before Parliament in a Bill, that all the 


lunatics under the 116th Section should be visited by 
Chancery Visitors, who visit the people “so found”; at 
present they are visited by us. 


26931. With reference to the chairmanship, do you not 
think it would be highly desirable to have an outside 
person appointed by the Lord Chancellor, instead of 
someone selected by the Commissioners ?—He always has 
been. 


26932. By the law he has to be chosen by the Com- 
missioners ?—There has always been a\ person appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor. He has appointed someone to 
be Commissioner, with a view to his taking the office of 
Chairman. 


26933. But he has been appointed by the Commis- 
sioners ?—It is a mere nominal appointment. He is 
put into the position as a Commissioner by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Lord Hatherton, Lord Waldegrave, and other 
Chairmen have been appointed Commissioners by the Lord 
Chancellor with a view to their being Chairman. In the 
last case we asked the Lord Chancellor if he would find us a 
Chairman and he found Lord Waldegrave and appointed 
him first a Commissioner and then we elected him Chair- 
man. 


26934. Would there be any difficulty in providing 
that the lay element, whether paid or unpaid, should 
continue in office only for a certain length of time, say 
‘en years ?—I do noi think it desirable. 


26935. Do you think it desirable that the officers of 
the Commission should continue to any age, and for any 
any number of years’ service, or is it better, in the interests 
of the public and the Commission, that there should be 
something like a rotation and succession ?—I have seen 
no disadvantage in the present system. I have known 
all the Commissioners for a great number of years, and I 
have never seen Commissioners go round asylums who 


were not competent to discharge their duty, and com- ~ 


petent to discharge their duty in an efficient way. It 
was not thought any disadvantage to the late Lord 
Chancellor to be of the age he was, or for many of the 
judges to be of the age they are. 


26936. In other departments, county court judges, 
and, I think, registrars and various officials in the civil 
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service, they have to retire after a certain number of 
years service, or at a particular age ?—That may be so, but 
I believe not as regards county court judges. 


26951. Supposing the Lunacy Commissioners had Ff, Needham, 
extended jurisdiction over imbeciles and feeble-minded /sq., M.D. 
persons, but who are not now certified, but who would — 
be confined in establishments varying in character and 19 Nov. 1906. 











26937. Is not it such an arduous kind of work that 
people are apt to lose initiative if they are too long at 
it ?—It may beso. I have not noticed it. 


26938. There are many offices in which the work is so 
continuous, and perhaps repellent, that after a time 
the activity of the mind and the interest in the work a 
little bit slacken ?—I can easily understand it. My 
experience is (I am not speaking now of my opinion) 
that some of the oldest Commissioners we have had 
have been the keenest of all up to the time of their with- 
drawal from the Commission. No one could exceed in 
keenness the late Sir Charles Bagot who was a Com- 
missioner up to seventy-four. He was honorary Com- 
missioner during the last few years. No one could exceed 
him in keenness of intelligence, quickness of grasp, and 
freshness. 

26939. Chancery Visitors or Masters do not fall within 
your province ?—I would rather say nothing about them, 
I know very little about them. 

26940. (Mr. Byrne.) You will please take it, in the 
questions I am putting to you, that I am only asking you 
with reference to your views as a Lunacy Commissioner. 
You have heard the evidence of your colleagues ?—Yes. 

26941. As regards the questions which I put to them 
about their present powers, and whether they wouid wish 
them extended in any way, do you generally agree with 
those points ?—Yes. 

26942. Might I go through them? In the first place 
do you agree that some lunacy authority should have 
power over the out-paupers who are in receipt of poor 
relief ?—I think very strongly that they ought to be visited. 

26943. In some shape or form, that should be the 
duty of the Central Lunacy Authority ?—Yes. 

26944. Secondly, as regards the ordinary wards of the 
workhouse, do you agree with what Mr. Urmson said, 
that there should be some power of preventing dangerous 
or uncomfortable lunatics from living in the ordinary wards 
of the workhouse merely because the doctor had peculiar 
views and did not want to certify, or because the Guar- 
dians did not cirry out their duty? —It is very desirable that 
it should be done, but I see great practical difficulties 
in the way. 

26945. In the abstract you would desire it ?—Yes. 

26946. In some way or other that should be the duty 
of the Central Authority ?—Yes. 


26947. As regards discharges of persons who have 
recovered to a certain extent, but are still dangerous, and 
are at liberty, I will not ask what remedies you suggest, but 
I would ask you to say as a Commissioner whether you 
recognise that evils do arise from that ?—Yes, I quite 
appreciate that, but I do not quite see any remedy at 
present. 


26948. About the powers of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners over public asylums and hospitals, as regards 
regulations, including staff and dietary, do you think 
they are sufficient ?—I think the Lunacy Commissioners 
ought to have power to call for a revision of the rules 
and regulations in both hospitals and asylums. I 
think that is a matter of great importance. You get 
rules which are sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
after being carefully examined by the Commissioners, 
and the state of things alters very much in the course 
of years; the state of the asylum alters, or a variety of 
circumstances occur which make the state of things 
quite different; you want a revision to meet the new 
state of things and you have no power to call for it; 
once passed, these rules can be kept on until the end of 
time without the power of anyone to call for theit 
revision. 


26949. I presume you do not agree with the sugges- 
tion that has been made that the Lord Chancellor or 
the Secretary of State or someone should lay down model 
rules; I understand they must be different according 
to the nature of the establishment ?—We have drawn 
up a series of model rules which we submitted, simply 
to save trouble; they are very often adopted en bloc. 


26950. Owing to different circumstances you would 
not like to force them on everybody ?—No, I think you 
ought to allow a certain amount of discretion to local 
authorities. 
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mostly different from asylums, do you think they should 
have power to regulate these ?—Yes. 


26952. In those circumstances these regulations would 
have to be widely different ?—Yes. 


26953. Each would have to have a separate type ? 
—There would have to be great modifications. 


26954. So that it should be left in the hands of the 
Central Authority to advise the Lord Chancellor, the 
Home Secretary, or whoever it might be, in each particular 
case ?—Yes. 

26955. Supposing an extension of the Commissioners’ 
jurisdiction were made, would the Commissioners be 
able to deal with philanthropic Homes for the feeble- 
minded on the same lines as they now deal with the 
idiot asylums ?—What do you mean by “deal with 
them” ? 

26956. Would you think the Central Lunacy Authority 
should see the certificates on admission—have copies of 
those ? You have copies of the idiot’s admission, have 
you not ?—Yes. 


26957. Would you think the central authority should 
have them for these people ?—I should have thought, 
when you deprived any person of liberty, it would be 
desirable that you should have a record of the reasons for 
depriving him of liberty lodged with some central author- 
ity. 

26958. Speaking simply as a Commissioner you would 
think these places require inspection ?—Yes, I do, I 
think that is very important. 


26959. And it should be the inspection of a lunacy 
authority ?—I think so. 


26960. Speaking again as a Commissioner, do you 
see in the internal administration of your office, any 
directions in whieh the work falling on the Commissioners 
could be properly reduced ?—No, I do not. I think 
it is of great importance that the Commissioners them- 
selves should see the certificates of every person who is 
admitted to an asylum in order that they may judge 
of the value of the facts upon which this person is com- 
mitted to an asylum. It seems to me that it is a duty 
which is thrown upon the Commissioners. Then as re- 
gards the continuation reports, which are now about 
30,090 a year, I think that is also extremely important 
from the point of view of the Legislature, acting on the 
Report of the Select Committee which considered it 
requisite to have these reports at all. A Commissioner 
should judge whether the facts which are alleged in the 
certificate are sufficient to warrant the certificate, because 
it is a detention certificate ; it is as much a detention 
order as the original admission order. 


26961. I am going to suggest whether it might not be 
considered, perhaps valuable, but rather a supererogatory 
precaution ; are there not enough precautions without it ? 
—No, I think it is very important. 


26962. It is only of recent years that it has been done ? 
—It is only of recent years that the continuation report 
system has been in vogue. 


26963. And not many years, the admission order ?— 
A great many years. 


26964. Only thirty years ?—That is a long time. 
JT should have said it was much longer than that. I know 
the Commissioners over and over again in their reports 
—and I think you will find it in Fry’s Lunacy Acts— 
mentioned one particular case in which it was found 
extremely desirable that the Commissioners should 
examine the facts, and the Commissioners made then a 
general declaration that they regarded the examination 
of the certificates upon which people were shut up as one of 
the most important duties that they had to discharge. 


26965. And they have maintained that opinion ever 
since ?—They have maintained that opinion ever since. 


26936. I am putting to you that there are other sub- 
stantial and successful precautions. The keeper of the 
asylum sees them. He has to make very close examina- 
tion into the condition of the patient, and within seven 
days he has to make a most elaborate report of the con- 
dition of the patient in a book. He has no wish to 
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keep patients. Most. superintendents are anxious to 
get rid of them to make room for. others, so there is 
no temptation to keep patients ?—No. 


26967. A man who has a reasonably fair claim for 
release can appeal to the Visiting Committee, who also 
are not anxious to keep him ?—That is all quite true. 


26968. Before these continuation certificates were 
received, when the Dillwyn Committee was appointed, 
their chief reference was to ascertain to what extent, 
if any, imprcper detent’on existed, and they reported 
roughly speaking, as we find there, that there was none ?— 
That is quite true. 


26969. And under a system in which this protection 
did not exist, a Committee very anxious to find out 
abuses could not find any ?—That is quite true, and 
upon the strength of that, and as a result of that, they 
adopted this extra precaution. I think it is very desirable 
to leave matters as they are. As the result of wide 
experience of certificates, I think that the examination 
by the Commissioners does very often find out things 
which have not been found out before; although 
carefully examined by the clerks they do happen to be 
missed over and over again. Mr. Shadwell reminds 
me of the important case of Miss Lanchester, which 
was a cause célébre at the time. She was taken into 
@ private asylum near London, and when her certifi- 
cates were examined by the Commissioner who examined 
them he was so struck with the facts stated on the certifi- 
cate, the slightness of the facts, that he said to his col- 
leagues: ‘“‘ This is a matter into which we ought to 
make further investigation.”” The Commissioners went 
to the asylum (I was one of them), saw the patient, and 
had a long conversation with her. She gave her point 
of view, and the result was that we made an order for 
the discharge of the patient. We were satisfied that 
she was not of unsound mind. 


26970. It was quite beyond question ?—Yes; it 
was a question of the facts. We thought the facts were 
not adequate. We made enquiry of her; we wanted 
her to explain the facts, and her explanation of the facts 
was soconvincing to us that we were satisfied that a mistake 
-had been made. We had no cause to suspect any mala 
fides, but we were satisfied that a mistake had been made, 
and that she ought to be discharged. She was accordingly 
discharged. Cases of that kind are always liable to occur. 
The clerks are not able to judge whether the facts are 
sufficient. 


26971. The Dillwyn Committee also used words to 
this effect: ‘“‘ We have found little or no improper deten- 
tion, but much inadequate classification.”” Do you 
think that much inadequate classification would still go 
on but for your efforts ?—I think we exercise a careful 
scrutiny over certificates. If-the facts do not seem 
to be sufficient we try to get them strengthened if the 
people have the facts within their knowledge to enable 
them to strengthen them. We often send certificates 
back if they are not strong enough. One of the recom- 
~-mendations of the Dillwyn Committee was that very slight 
facts should be taken as proof of insanity, I mean from 
personal knowledge. 

26972. Implying that history obtained from others was 
-equally good ?—History was, at all events, important. 

26973. Professionally you think that is right ?—Yes ; 
in many cases you can get a history which indicates 
insanity when a personal interview does not give many 


facts. : 


26974. Can you assure us, from your experience, that 
no persons who ought to be certified escape care and 
attention, on account of the hypercritical examination 
‘of the certificates, facts observed, and so forth ?—You 
"mean by the Commissioners ? 


26975. Yes ?—I do not think so. - 


26976. Do you think any cases occur ?—I should have 
said not. 


26977. Do you think your action has a direct effect 
in preventing doctors from certifying when otherwise they 
would, and when otherwise they should ?—I think very 
likely doctors may have it in their minds that if they do 
not put down facts which are facts indicating insanity 
the Commissioners will say that they do not indicate 
irsanity and they will order the patient to be dis- 
charged. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


26978. Every doctor certifying has to satisfy you as 
well as his own conscience ?—I think that is so. 


26979. Does any evil arise from that? Several wit- 
nesses have spoken of the difficulty of certifying ?—I do 
not think that is the difficulty. I am quite sure there 
may be some danger about it, but I think there would 
be a far greater danger in relaxing the precaution and 
having the opposite. 


26980. Notwithstanding any indirect evil, you think 
it would be better to retain it and seek the remedy other- 
wise ?—Yes; I think you have to consider the liberty 
of the subject, which is a very important matter. I think 
it is very important that you should preserve the liberty of 
the subject absolutely. and at the same time endeavour 
to secure that proper treatment is given to patients. 


26981. From your experience do you think that very 
many persons who really do require care and treatment 
at the present moment escape either certification or 
action under Section 116 ?—I think a certain numker do, 


26982. Mostly of what type are they ?—I think trere 
is very often considerable difficulty in certifying people. 
I think the average medical man is far too exacting in 
the facts, whatever the cause may be. I have seen 
numbers of persons in the workhouses who clearly were 
certifiable from my point of view, whom doctors would 
not certify because they said they were not certifiable. 
Each man, [ suppose, sets up in his own mind a standard 
of what constitutes certifiability, and what does not, and 
no persuasion will make him move from that point. 


26983. (Mrs. Pinsent.) How many cases have there 
been similar to that of Miss Lanchester ?—I think that 
is the only one. 


26984. (Dr. Dunlop.) You mentioned that in going 
round an asylum you always counted the epileptic 
patients ?—We take the numbers of epileptics. 


26985. This Commission has had a certain amount of 
evidence with regard to the statistics of epilepsy; the 
proportion of asylum patients to epileptic patients has 
not been given. Could you give it ?—12°4 seems to be 
the average, in county asylums. 


26986. You are aware of what has been written about 
the decentralisation of the Lunacy Commission in Eng- 
land; can you tell us if it has been discussed by the 
Lunacy Commission and what view they take regarding 
it ?—I think the Lunacy Commission have thought 
decentralisation is very undesirable. I think they have 
thought it would not be a good thing to have local Com- 
missioners who would get into local ways and be swayed 
by local prejudices. It would be very much better to 
have a disinterested central body in London who visited 
at intervals unexpectedly, than to have a constant current 
of communications between the locality and any central 
board. 


26987. So the feeling of the Commission itself has been 
against it ?—I think the Commission have always felt 
that. 


26988. That is the reason of it ?—I think that is it. 
It is a more independent position. It has always been 
considered a matter of great importance that the Com- 
mission should be independent, should have the largest 
amount of independence that was possible. That is one 
of the reasons why the Lunacy Commission was not 
affiliated to any of the large departments of the State, 
because it was thought desirable that the Lunacy Com- 
mission should have an independent position, and should 
not be swayed by any of the influences which are bound to 
sway political parties. You have, as a Commission, to 
fight local authorities—I do not mean in the invidious 
sense—but you have to have discussions, and very often 
differences of opinion. It is very desirable thet the Com- 
missioners for that purpose should be in as independent 
a position as they could be. 


26989. I understand that in England the relieving officer 
is the man who starts an enquiry into pauper lunacy ?— 
Yes. 


26990. Is that in any way under the control of the 
Lunacy Commission ?’ I hold in my hand here the rules 
laid down by the Scottish Commission for the inspectors 
of the poor who serve the same function in Scotland ?— 
I should say he is not directly under their control. Sup- 
pose there were a person reported to us in a district as 
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being insane and not being under proper care and control, 
we should probably communicate with the relieving officer 
and request him to investigate the case, and he would 
do it without demur. 


26991. There is no penalty attached to the relieving 
officer failing to do these things, is there ?—Under the 
head of pains and penalties I think there is a general 
power to inflict punishment on those who do not do 
their duty under the Act. Section 320, I am reminded, 
says, “Any person who makes default in doing or not 
doing anything under this Act which he is required 
to do is subject to a penalty.” 


26992. Would the Lunacy Commissioners be the 
better for having power to regulate the action of relieving 
officers, drawing up regulations such as these for Scotland ? 
Perhaps that has not been considered by the Com- 
missioners ?—I do not think so. .I think it would involve 
a good deal of reorganisation in various directions. Of 
course, the Scotch Commission have a very important 
power for which that is requisite; they have the power 
of going to an asylum and overriding the Committee 
and selecting from the patients whom they themselves 
see those people whom they think fit for boarding out ; 
and all that they have to do is to indicate these people, 
- to give instructions to their inspector of poor to remove 
them into suitable places which have been found for 
them, and the matter is done, irrespective altogether of 
the will of the Committee. 


26993. I was more on the admission of patients to 
asylums than discharge. Under these rules the inspector 
of poor is bound to take certain steps when he is informed 
that there is a lunatic in his district. If he fails to do that 
he has to report his reasons to the Lunacy Commission 
and is responsible to them ?—He is bound to do that under 
the Act of Parliament in England; he is bound to take 
steps if it comes to his knowledge. 


26994. Is he bound to report to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners when he fails to do it ?—No. 


26995. Do you think that would be advisable? Do 
you think your Board would appreciate such reporis ?— 
Yes, I think it would be a very good thing. 


26996. You would like the power extended somewhat 
similar to this? You spoke of your experience as a 
Lunacy Commissioner that some medical men are 
frightened from certifying ?—I do not think I suggested 
that. What Mr. Byrne suggested. and in which I concur, 
was that if a medical man knew that he had to allege 
facts which were to enable a third person to judge of the 
insanity of a person, he would very careful of the facts 
he put down, and he would not be willing to certify 
unless he had those facts at his command. 


26997. As a matter of fact there are two “ third 
persons” to consider, are there not ; the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and the Justice of the Peace ?—Yes. 


26998. From your experience, both as superintendent 
and Commissioner, which is the more frightening, the 
Commissioner or the Justice of the Peace ?—I do not 
know about the Justice of the Peace in the ordinary 
ease. I think the judicial authority, as they call him, 
with reference to private patients, often acts extremely 
stupidly because he has got a preconception in his mind 
and he will not be satisfied by any evidence which is 
put before him by medical men; he chooses to form his 
own opinion independently of them and over them. 


26999. And as a matter of fact probably that has 
more an intimidating action on the medical men than 
the scrutiny of the Commissioners 7—It is a very bad 
influence and often leads to great miscarriage of justice ; 
persons have been refused to be passed by a judicial 
authority who have come to grief afterwards, com- 
mitted suicide afterwards, and so on. 


27000. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—I think I might put in this statement: 
*“Summary of facts and reasons for an increase in the 
number of Commissioners.” [Vide infra.] It gives var- 
ious figures showing how the work has been increased. 
I think I might put in our suggestions and instruc- 
tions to architects and the building schedule which we 
send out when plans are submitted to us. [Vide 
Appendix Papers, pages 413-417, post.] 
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Lunacy Commission, 
66, Victoria Street, S.W. 
February Tth, 1905. 


SUMMARY oF Facts AND REASONS FOR AN 
INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF COMMISSIONERS. 


In 1845, when the Lunacy Commission was established, 
its paid members were, as now, six in number. 

They had then to visit about 25,000 lunatics. 
January Ist, 1904, these had risen to 117,000. 

Ever since 1883 the increase has been from 77,000 to 
the last named number, while the county and borough 


On 


asylums have gone up in number from sixty-two to’ 


eighty-seven, and seven more are in course of construction. 
In addition to these, there are fourteen registered 
hospitals, six idiot asylums, three State institutions, 
twenty-four Metropolitan and for-y-six provincial licensed 
houses, and in houses scattered over the country, many 
of them remote and inaccessible, are 395 single patients. 
All the county and borough asylums, and the State and 
idiot asylums are visited once a year. Many of the former 
are of huge size, containing from 1,800 to 2,700 patients, 
and involving from two to three days’ visitation, every 
patient being seen and afforded full opportunity of speech 
and complaint, of which large numbers avail themselves. 
The increase which has taken place of late years in 


the size of individual asylums is an important item in’ 


the growth of the Commissioners’ work and adds materi- 
ally to its trying nature. 

In February, 1883, there were only thirteen asylums of 
which the insane population exceeded 1,000—whereas in 
January, 1904, the number had risen to twenty-six, and 
in nineteen of them the numbers largely exceeded 1,000. 

The hospitals and country licensed houses not licensed 
by the Commissioners, are visited by them twice a year ; 
the Metropolitan licensed. houses, always six, and generally 
eight times a year, and at each statutory visit to all 
these institutions the Commissioners see every patient: 
and carefully satisfy themselves both that his or her 
continued detention is justifiable and necessary, and that 


the treatment is such as to promote recovery and comfort. 


With the same objects they see the single .patients, 
invariably once, and frequently twice or more, a year. 


They also. annually visit the large asylums of the: 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, and a third at least of all 
workhouses in which are any lunatics or imbeciles. 
workhouses thus visited annually being about 250, and. 
the inmates seen 14,900. 


The visits to all classes of institutions except work- 
houses are prescribed by Statute to be paid by two 
Commissioners, one of them being medical and the other 
legal. It is obvious that, in the event of one being 
temporarily incapacitated by illness, the services of the 
other become equally unavailable, and that particular 
class of work is unable to be proceeded with, and as each. 


Commissioner is obliged to map out his work carefully 


so as to bring it within the time at his command, great in- 
convenience ensues. 


But the duties of visitation are supplemented by 
others which have to be undertaken at the office. 


All the. documents—petitions, orders, certificates, 
and statements—which are required for the reception 


of patients into institutions or single care, have to be 


examined by the Commissioners personally—a most 
necessary duty in the interests of the liberty of the 
subject. 

These, in 1903, numbered upwards of 22,000 sets, as 
against half that number in 1883. 


Medical statements and month-end reports, in number 
about 5,000, and all notices of death, which in 1903 were 
upwards of 9,000 in number, have been, for the last few 
years, examined personally by the Commissioners, who, 
in the matter of deaths especially, have to make frequent. 
and lengthy enquiries and communications. 


Since the passing of the Lunacy Act, 1890, the statutory 
duty has devolved upon the Commissioners personally, 
of reading and satisfying themselves as to the sufficiency 
of 32,000 continuation reports and certificates in each 
year, upon the sufficiency of which depends the legality 
of detention of that number of patients. 


In addition to these office duties, the Commissioners 
are required to examine and report to the Secretary of 
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State upon all plans for asyrums and to decide for them- 
selves upon those for hospitals and licensed houses, as to 
the propriety and fitness of the erection, additions to, and 
alteration of, these various buildings. 


In the years 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903 the average 
number of sets of plans thus dealt with in each year 
was seventy-eight, involving an expenditure of upwards 
of £700,000. 


The examination and consideration of these plans by 
the Commissioners themselves is rendered necessary 
by the special nature of the work, which requires to be 
dealt with by asylum experts, who are familiar with the 
requirements of patients both in health and as mental 
and physical invalids, and with the special construction 
and appliances which experience has shown to be neces- 
sary for their safety and treatment. 

The Commissioners have also personally to visit and 
view the proposed sites for new asylums and houses pro- 
posed in substitution for existing licensed houses, and to 
advise the Secretary of State as to the suitability of the 
former, and to satisfy the local justices and themselves as 
to the latter. 


Beyond the duties thus specified comes necessarily the 
ordinary work of a Government Tepartment in official 
correspondence, in which the Commissioners take a very 
considerable personal share ; questions referred to them 
by other departments ; the receiving of deputations, and 
giving of interviews ; weekly Board meetings with rapidly 
increasing business; the preparation of the Annual Re- 
port ; and the discharge of the fecretary’s duties in his 
annual and other occasional absence. 


It would seem unnecessary to point out that part passu 
with the increase in the number of asylums and patients 
must of necessity have proceeded the work of the Com- 
missioners in almost every direction to which reference 
has been made. 


And it is because they consider that the limit has been 
reached at which they see a prospect of being no longer 
able to discharge their statutory duties efficiently that 
they have reluctantly applied for an increase in their 
number. * 


A diary has been kept by a member of the Commission 
which shows the number of days in 1904 in which he was 
officially fully occupied on circuit; visiting in and from 
London, and at the office. 

Its records may be taken as a fair specimen upon these 
heads of the work of the Commissioners generally. 


The number of full days spent in circuit visiting was 106 ; 
in visitation in and from London fifty-one ; and at the 
office, 121 ; giving a total of 278 days, and leaving, after 
the deduction of Sundays, about five weeks for holidays. 


The following list gives accurately the hours of work on 
each of the twenty-two days of the northern circuit in 
May, 1904. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


At work. Hours 

Thursday May 5th - «=: / +. 10.0:.t07 9 
Friday ye Sth - - 9:30 55 % 93 
Saturday 9 4,50 7thit- - =) “00g Rai 10 
Sunday 3) Othe - - 1.0 ,, 6.30 5} 
Monday fa a ae ea 8.15 ,, 6.30 10% 
Tuesday ee LO bELe - - 9:30: woul 113 
Wednesday ,, Illth- - - 90 ,, 6.30 94 
Thursday ,, 12th - an 9:07 5,08 10 
Friday 3 13th) Geir 9.15 ,, 6.30 9} 
Saturday ,, 14th- - - 81534 9? 
Sunday 5... 40th.= = aT a oe eae 2 
Monday —4joJ6th-> caus  S15u,@Olouute 
Tuesday yy LTthi-- ss = eee Se eSOel aoe 
Wednesday ,, 18th - aS as 8.40 ,, 6.15 93 
Thursday ,, 19th- - - 8.40 ,, 6 oF 
Friday » 20th- =) "2! 94g Seay 
Saturday . , 21st - = 9 9030 
Sunday sp = - - —_- — 0 
Monday alt Doras - - 8.50 ,, 7 10 
Tuesday ,,. 24th- Polcncglst eye OLD iis mat 9 
Wednesday ,, 25th - - - 9.30.,, 7.15 93 
Thursday ,, 26th - - ~ » S80 47R 93 


Omitting Sundays, an average of 93 hours a day. 


It will be seen that Sundays were employed in visitation, 
and it may be mentioned that in each recent year a con- 
siderable part of the holidays, which, when unencroached 
upon, would only amount to the days which are allowed 
to first class clerks by the Order in Council, has also been 
utilised in the same manner. 

The absorption of time in the several ways and to the 
extent specified above, leaves practically none for con- 
sultation between members of the Board, and deliberation 
as to matters of principle, policy, and law, which are so 
necessary to secure sound, consistent, and united action. 

Parliament has laid upon the Commissioners duties and 
obligations, the efficient discharge of which is essential to 
the welfare of the insane, and the preservation of the 
liberty of the subject, and they are convinced that any 
neglect of many of them, or their perfunctory or incom- 
plete discharge, would be followed, sooner or later, by 
reversion to the conditions which prevailed before, and 
for some time after, the creation of the Lunacy Commission, 
an account of which is to be found in the Parliamentary 
papers of that time. 

The Commissioners are satisfied that they can no longer 
continue to discharge those duties in as complete a manner 
as they have hitherto endeavoured to discharge them, 
unless they are strengthened by an addition to their 
number, and they have no doubt whatever that it would 
be quite impossible for them to undertake such extra work 
as it was proposed to lay upon them in relation to the 
Incipient Insanity Clauses of the last Lunacy Bill. 

As it is, their duties have to be discharged so hurriedly 
as to be good for neither the work nor the workers. 


LioneL LanceLtot SHADWELL, Esq., called; and Examined. 


27001. (Chairman.) Do you agree with the evidence that 
has been put in on behalf of the Commission ?— Yes. 


7002. (Mr. Byrne.) Are there any points in the evi- 
dence which you would like to emphasise or with which 
you would like to express a modified agreement, or is 
there anything you would like to add ?—With regard 
to double visitation we say here: ‘“‘ The Commissioners 
ae of opinion that it would be desirable that they (the 
Commissioners) should have power to visit singly in all 
eases where now they are required to pay double visits, 
but they are not yet convinced that it would be wise 
to discontinue the double visitation of at least the county 


and borough asylums, some of which are now of enormous ~ 


size.’ I should like to say I am convinced that it would 
not be wise; I think the double visitation is extremely 
valuable. 

27003. You would visit those larger asylums, even if 
you were not obliged to ?—Yes, 

27004. About the property of lunatics; if the Commis- 
sioners have knowledge that the property, or have reason to 
suspect that the property, of a lunatic is not being properly 
expended for his benefit, or that proper care is not being 


taken of it, they can call for a report, they can report t 
the Lord Chancellor, which report is sent to the Masters, 
and acts, as it were, as a petition with the effect of setting 
the Masters in motion. Do the Commissioners often 
take action on that matter ?—Fairly frequently, I should 
say. 

27005. Once a week or so ?—No, not so cften as that. 
I should think ten or twelve times in a year. 


27006.-In how many cases do they proceed strictly 
under that section, and in how many do they see that 
proper and reasonable arrangements are made, and then 
drop the matter ?—I thought you meant how many times 
do they make reports; ten or twelve times they make 
reports to the Lord Chancellor; in a great many more 
cases they make the inquiry and suggest proceedings by 
relatives. They only go to the Lord Chancellor after they 
have tried that. 

27007. Those cases are much more numerous ?—Much 
more numerous. 

27008. I presume they cost the relatives nothing ?— 
—The Commissioners cost nobody anything ; the procedure 
before the Master would. 
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27009. When you simply make inquiries in order that 
the right thing may be done, it is done, and no cost is 
incurred ?—Yes. 

27010. Do you think it advantageous that the Com- 
missioners should have power, in their own office, to deal 
with those cases? Have you sent cases to the Master 
which you would rather have power to deal with your- 
selves ?—We should like to have power to deal with them. 
It is rather a proceeding for a court of law. 


27011. No doubt you have a general acquaintance with 
the work the Masters do; their procedure is very largely 
of a judicial character, making orders and transfers of 
property and that sort of thing; that is a little bit outside 
the functions of the Lunacy Commissioners at present ; 
you have nothing quite on a footing with that ?—No. 


‘27012. If the Masters and your office were amalgamated, 
do you think that any administrative advantages would 
be gained for your office; would it be useful for you to 
have the Masters in the same building ?—I think it would. 


27013. It would be a saving of time and money for you 
to be able to refer a property case to them ?—Yes. 


27014. It would be only sending it to the next room, 
sending it to the Commissioner who had such power, in- 
stead of to the Commissioner who had not. Would the 
result be that in a very short time the other Commissioners 
would become acquainted with the procedure of the Masters 
and capable of performing their duties ?—I should think 
the legal Commissioners would. 


27015. Supposing it were thought desirable, could the 
amalgamation take place without serious difficulty in 
your office ?—I can see no difficulty that need arise. 


27016. The Masters would be able—I am speaking in the 
abstract, not of the present gentlemen—to assist at once 
in the office work of your office. Orders and certificates 
are matters with which they have been accustomed to 
deal for many years ?—I think so, certainly. 

27017. On the whole, what is your advice as regards 
that amalgamation ; if it were found to lead to simplicity 
and economy would you advise it ?—I should. 

27018. Do you think it would lead to simplicity and 
economy ?—I should have thought it would. I speak 
without very much knowledge of the Masters’ business. 

27019. There are a great many persons who are not in 
asylums butin private care, who are the subjects of Orders 
under Section 116 ?—Yes. 

27020. You come across these people in your visitation ? 
—Frequently. 

27021. Were they included in the 300 odd who were 
mentioned as being visited by the Chancery Visitors ? 
It was stated that 600 odd persons had to be visited by 
' the Chancery Visitors of whom 300 odd are already visited 
by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—That is only lunatics 
*‘so found.” 


27022. These are not lunatics “so found” ?—No. 


27023. It supports the argument; although lunatics 
not “so found ” are still visited in duplicate, you would draw 
some conclusion from that with regard to lunatics “so 
found” ?—Yes. 

27024. So that would be an obvious economy of labour, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

27025. (Mr. Greene.) You suggest that the Masters 
might work in the same house as the Commissioners ; have 
they not access to the Lords Justices and would they not 
thave to be occasionally in Court as Masters, and would 
it not be more convenient for them to be near the Royal 
Courts of Justice ?—It would be convenient, certainly. 


27026. Do you know whether they have to attend on 
Saturdays in the Lords Justices’ Court ?—I do not know. 


27027. You said you thought the legal members of the 
Commission could very quickly acquire facilities in 
discharging the duties of the Masters; does that include 
the capacity to preside over inquisitions ?—I should 
have thought the legal Commissioners would be able to 
do that. 


27028. A trial before a jury consisting of twenty-three, 
and sometimes hotly contested cases, requires some 
judicial experience ?—Yes. 

27029. That would not be easily picked up by the 
iezal Commissioners, unless they had been accustomed 
to court work ?—No. 
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27030. So that the expectation that the legal members 
of the Lunacy Commission would develop into competent 
Masters may be open to two opinions ?—Yes, it may. 


27031. Would you agree with Sir John Dorington, that 
if another authority were created, the Chairman should be 
a gentleman of legal attainments and capable of dis- 
charging that kind of function ?—Yes, I think that might 
be advisable. I do not know what the number of those 
inquisitions with the jury is, and I am not convinced that 
it is desirable that there should be any. 


27032. For the sake of public sentiment it might be 
necessary to have them in very hotly contested cases. 
Take, for instance,a recent nobleman. People would not 
be satisfied to have that tried before a Master alone, I 
think ?—Perhaps not. 


27033. Do you see any advantage in keeping up a 
distinction between lunatics “so found” and people not 
“so found’ ?—That is what I was meaning when I said 
just now that I was not convinced that there was any 
advantage in having lunatics “ so found.” 


27034. All persons who are certified might be brought 
under you ?—That is my view. 


27035. What is practically the use of their being “so 
found’ nowadays ?—I should say it is a relic of a past 
age ; I do not see that there is any use in it. 


27036. If the Lunacy Commissioners discharge their 
duties properly and only allow to be detained persons 
who are proper to be detained, one does not quite see 
why the fact of their having had a jury to say that they 
are lunatics, bears on it very much ?—No. 


27037. If we were to get rid of that distinction about 
people being “‘ so found ”’ everyone might come under the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes. 


27038. And one staff of Visitors would be sufficient ? 
—Yes. . 

27039. Then you would have more members allotted 
to dispose of the property part of the question ?—Yes. 


27040. And some of them with such judicial experience 
as might be necessary in case of some public enquiry 
requiring investigation ?—If it is necessary to have that. 
In my opinion it might be handed over to a judge or 
dealt with in some other way. 


27041. There are very few matters in which a person 
who is “so found” by inquisition is after the verdict 
against him in a different position to other people; very 
few disabilities to which he is subjected by being “so 
found” by inquisition ; should we be depriving anybody 
who is out of his mind of any benefit by getting rid of the 
finding by inquisition ?—I suppose the finding by inquisi- 
tion determines the fact that he is insane in a binding form. 
In a case which is only under certificates a question might 
be raiséd. 

27042. Why not alter the condition of certification, 
and find that after so many years of unchallenged certifi- 
cation the person is to be practically found a lunatic ?— 
Be then in the same position as if he had been “‘ found.” 
Yes, I do not see why he should not, at once, myself. 


27043. But at all events after a few years ?—Certainly. 


27044. A disability with reference to marriage is the 
only one which at present occurs to me which is imposed on 
persons found lunatic by inquisition ?—There is also a 
disability as to dealings with his property. 

27045. But it would ke the same if he were proved to 
be lunatic by certification ?—In that case it would be a 
question of evidence. In a case where he is “ found,” he 
cannot do any legal act, he has to act by his committer. 
There is no committee if he is not “so found.” 


27046. If the suggestion I am putting were adopted 
on certification or renewed certification, the lunatic 
would be in the same position as a person “‘ so found,” and 
then everything would have to be done for him by a 
committee ?—Yes. 


27047. A paper was put in just now showing the work 
of the Commissioners. It says (vide page 73.): “‘ The 
examination and consideration of these plans by the 
Commissioners themselves is rendered necessary by the 
special nature of the work, which requires to be dealt 
with by asylum experts, who are familiar with the require- 
ments of patients both in health and as mental and physical 
invalids and with the special construction and appliances 
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which experience has shown to be necessary for their 
safety and treatment.’ Do you, as Commissioners, 
have to report upon or criticise these plans ?—Yes, we 
report to the Home Office, and there is a great deal of 
correspondence with the local authorities before the 
plans are ripe for submission to the Home Office. 


27048. You have to rely entirely on your architect 
for that; for the means of criticising the estimates ?— 
Yes. 


27049. Are you concerned with limiting the expen- 
diture of the local authorities ?—We always endeavour 
to limit them as far as possible. 


27050. Does the Statute require you to control them ?— 
The words of the Statute are general; I do not think 
there is any special mention of that. It says that plans 
and estimates are to be submitted. 


27051. One supposes they are submitted for criticism ? 
—Yes. What is the object except for that? 


27052. Can you tell me whether, in your opinion, the 
Chancery Visitors serve any useful purpose; I mean 
they do their work very well, but could they be dispensed 
with by your Commissioners undertaking the work ?— 
I do not understand why it is necessary to have two sets 
of Visitors. 


27053. Is it not quite possible for a person to be de- 
tained in an asylum as a lunatic when your Commis- 
sioners think he ought to be free ?—We have not the 
power of discharging, so I suppose it is possible that 
that may happen. 


27054. We have had evidence from Sir John Mac- 
dougall, and in answer to question 17680 this is what 
Sir John said: ‘“‘ We had a serious consultation about 
a man at Colney Hatch six weeks ago. The doctor said 
his certificate would lapse in a fortnight and he could 
not give such a certificate as would satisfy the Lunacy 
Commissioners. I knew then that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners would receive a poor certificate and they 
would write back and ask the Committee to see the 
patient. I moved the Committee that this patient, 
even if the certificate were weak, should not be sent out, 
and he was not sent out.” So that your Commission 
thought he ought to go out ?—No; so far as I under- 
stand, it had not come before our Commission when 
that statement. was made. It was merely that the 
superintendent thought that our Commission would 
object to it, 


27055. Have you any suggestion to make in any way 
beyond those you have already made for the improve- 
ment of the work of the Commission ?—No, I do not 
know that I have, beyond what has been already said 
by other Commissioners. 


27056: You do not differ from them ?—No, I do not. 


27057. (Mr. Byrne.) Even if the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners did receive what was called “a weak report,” a 
continuation report from the superintendent of” the 
asylum, and sent it back to the Visiting Committee with 
a recommeniation that they should consider the case 
with a view to discharge, that does not mean anything 
more than that they think the certificate weak; it does 
not mean necessarily that they think the man ought 
to be discharged ?—No. 


27058. But they call the attention of the proper 
authority to it ?—That is it. We merely forward it to 
the Committee who have power to deal with it. 


27059. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are familiar with what is 
in this memorandum of facts which has been submitted 
by the last witness, referring to the work on the circuit of 
the Commissioners (vide page 72-3). All I want is your 
corroboration of it; is that a fair statement of the work 
undertaken by a Commissioner ?—I think I have done 
what as far as I know no other of my colleagues have done, 
I have kept a diary of every day during which I have 
been Commissioner ; I am able to state therefore posi- 
tively the amount of work I did last year. 


27060. How many days’ work, and how many hours a 
day ?—When I have spent a day partly in office work 
and partly in other work, I have put it as half a day 
toeach. The total number of days was 267 altogether ; 
visiting nights out, 110; other days spent in visitation, 
without sleeping out, 41; office work, 107; and 9 
ot ier days doing work at home. 


\ 


EVIDENCE: 


27061. The point on which I was wishing for your 
corroboration is that this table sets out 186? hours’ work 
in nineteen working days, or any average of very nearly 
ten hours a day when the Commissioners are away on 
circuit. It shows a very severe day’s work ; is it your 
experience that that is a fair statement of what is done ?— 
I cannot say exactly. I have kept the time which I have 
spent in travelling and visitation, but I have not kept 
any account of the other hours spent in making reports, 
which one has to do afterwards. I think that must be 
not very far out. 


27062. It is a very fair day’s work ?—It averages Jest 
hours, simply visitation and travelling. 


27063. This is nearly ten hours ?—There are the 
evenings spent in making reports. 


27064. The evenings are not included here ?—I do not 
know what that is. Is that only visitation, or is that the 
work ?. I should say it would not amount on the average 
of the whole year to ten hours a day, omitting the writing 
of the reports, which is as much part .of the work as the 
rest. It generally means going out at nine or ten in the 
morning, coming back in time for dinner, and after dinner 
sitting down and writing reports ; it is practically working 
the whole day. There is another matter, I have kept 
an account to show how much time was spent in double 
visitation. I believe there is an idea that the abolition of 
double visitation would make a great difference.. I do not 
think it would. The number of days spent in double 
visitation on the average of two years, last year and 
the present —because I have finished all my double visita- 
tion this year—is eighty-five days. 


27065. How many days does that leave for outa 
visitation ?—I do not know, I have not finished the 
visitation this year. 


27066.. Can you say roughly ; a quarter of the time ?— 
Yes, half the time, quite; that is 85 days of double. 
visitation ; that is for two Commissioners. 


27067. In two years ?—EKach year for two: Com- 
missioners. Multiply that by three and you get the 
total amount spent by the six Commissioners. That 
would give you just about the work of one Commissioner. 
more, that is assuming that one Commissioner could 
do the work in the same time as the two, which is abso- 
lutely impossible. na 

27068. Relieving the Commissioners of double visita- : 
tion does not double the work: of the staff, but adds 
practically one Commissioner ?—I say it would do that.. 
if it were possible for one Commissioner to inspect an 
asylum in the same time in which two Commissioners 
could do so, but he could not. As far as I am concerned, 
I am sure I should take more than double the time in 
inspecting an asylum. 


27069. (Dr. Needham.) Have you formed any opinion 
as to the desirability of having women on committees of 
county asylums ?—I should be in favour of it. 


27070. I suppose, if, on this Commission we should . 
recommend that the Lunacy Commissioners or any 
other body should have to look after the feeble-minded, 
it might even become desirable to have women inspectors 
to inspect them, if the visitation were to be single ?—Yes. 


27071. You can quite regard it as one of those possi- 
bilities which might arise ?—Certainly. 


27072. But you are in favour of women being on 
committees 7?—Yes. 


27073. Do you think the power of the Lunacy Com- 
mission requires to be strengthened? I will put it 
to you in two particulars; the first particular, as to 
dealing with patients for whom judicial authorities will 
not give orders, after the patients have been declared 
insane by two competent medical men. Do you think | 
that clause in the Act of Parliament should be 
altered which provides that when a judicial authority 
refuses to make an order, he is bound to send to the 
Commissioners his reason for refusing to make the order, 
and that the Commissioners are bound to give effect 
to the report which he makes; do you think it is desir- 
able that the Commissioners should be compelled to 
give effect to whatever report he chooses to make ?— 
You say “‘ when a judicial authority refuses to make an 
order.” Are you not thinking of this case, where a 
judicial authority has made an order ? 
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27074. I mean when he is called in afterwards ?— 
Ard recommends the discharge? I think the Com- 
missioners certainly ought to have a discretion. 


27075. They ought not to be bound to act on the 
opinion which may be worth nothing ?—Exactly. A 
very unfortunate case occurred—perhaps it has been 
mentioned already—while I was Secretary, of a patient 
who was discharged in consequence of a report of this 
kind and committed suicide the next day. 


27076. As regards the continuation report and certifi- 
cate, do you think it is at all desirable that the end 
of the continuation report and certificate should be 
that it should go back to the committee, and that the 
committee should use their discretion? Suppose the 
Commissioners were satisfied that the patient did not need 
to be kept under care, should they have any power to 
interfere with the action of the committee, or should the 
opinion of the committee be final ?—I suppose circum- 


stances might alter after the certificate had been given, Lionel 
and the committee ought not to be bound to discharge Laneclot 
because the continuation report was not satisfactory, if Shadwell, 
meanwhile the patient’s condition had become worse. It Esq. 





would be a change of policy if we had that power in one 19 Noy. 1906. 
case and not in others. ; 





27077. As the committee have power to discharge 
patients ordinarily without consulting the Commissioners, 
or not to discharge unless they think proper, they-have 
to judge as to the mental condition of the patient in 
cases of fresh admission, so you think that as regards 
certification they ought to have the same power ?—Yes. 


27078. You are satisfied to leave it to them ?—I 
am satisfied. 


27079. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—I do not think there is anything else. 
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27080. (Chairman.) Will you kindly tell us how long 
you have been a Commissioner in Lunacy ?—Six years 
next month. 


27081. Do you agree in the main with the statement 
which has been put in on behalf of the Commissioners ?— 
Yes, generally. 


27082. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are aware that lunatics in the 
different establishments are visited a very varying number 
of times in the year by your Board ?—Yes. 


27083-4. Is that justifiable in all cases; is it necessary to 
give some six or eight visits a year, and others none ?—I 
think not. Ido not think they give as many as six visits 
to lunatics, except in Metropolitan licensed houses. 
Except as to them, I do not think it is necessary ; I 
should think it might be less, certainly. 


27085. Provincial licensed houses have got: two ?—Yes, 
by us. 


27086. Would you reduce the number of the visits to the 
Metropolitan licensed houses to the same ?—No, because 
they are under no immediate jurisdiction, they are not 
visited by anybody else but us. 


27087. In your opinion, what is the minimum number 
of times necessary that your Board should visit for the 
efficient inspection ?—I should think four times a year. 


27088. For all institutions ?—The Metropolitan licensed 
houses. 


27089. Take all institutions for the insane ?—No, I do 
- not think four times a year necessary for county asylums, 
or anything like it; I mean visits by us. The Visitors 
relieve us of the duty of visiting county asylums more 
frequently. a 


Oh en 
27090. You accept the visits of the Visitors as equiva- @*fard, | 
lent to Commissioners’ visits ?—They are not equivalent Hisq. 





in all respects, but for the purpose of the discharge of 
patients they are more than equivalent. 


27091. They have the power, and you have not ?—Yes ; 


and they go into the question of the sanity of the patients, 
which we do not. 
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27092. If you were designing a new Lunacy Foard, how 
many visits per annum would you make that Board pay to 
each lunatic ? How often should the lunatics be seen by 
them each year for efficient inspection ?—I do not know 
that I have ever considered that. You mean if there were 
only ourselves to do it? So much depends upon who 
visits, whether the committee continue to visit, or whether 
we alone visit. 

27093. Can you not give us an opinion; is once a year 
sufficient ?—I think once a year is sufficient for county 
asylums under the present system, the lunatics being 
visited also by other persons who have the power to inquire 
into their sanity, and discharge them if necessary. 


27094. Do you think lunatics in workhouses are efli- 
ciently inspected ?—I should say so. 

27095. Once in three years ?—In certain cases. 

27096. In a great many cases?—In the smaller 
workhouses where there are one or two imbeciles. 
_ 27097. I visited a workhouse the other day where there 
were twenty ?—That is rather rare for a small workhouse. 

27098. Is that efficient inspection ?—If that is the only 
inspection, I should say not. 


27099. What other inspection have they ?—They have 
the inspection as to general treatment, by the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. Anything which wag 
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being carried out wrongly, or any want of proper food 
or care, would be noticed, surely, by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, as well as ourselves. - 


27100. Do you think once in three years is sufficient 2— 
I think so for small houses whe-e a few imbecile patients 
are detained. 


27101. To keep the Commissioners in touch with what 
is being done ?7—Yes; having regard to the class of 
cases kept in these triennal workhouses, I should think so. 


27102. Do not you think that because they are only 
adapted for a limited class that is a stronger reason why 
they should be efficiently inspected ?—It is not only a 
limited class; it is a kind of class; they are mostly 
harmless lunatics who live the life of the house ; there are 
no separate wards for them; they are usefully employed 
whea sufficiently able-bedied. 


27103. The workhouse I have in mind had several— 
the Kendal Workhouse ?—You visited it yourself, lately ; 
yes, that is so, but that is rather an exceptional number 
for a triennal workhouse. 


27104. When these institutions are adapted for a 
limited. class only, do you think once in three years suffi- 
cient ?—Yes, in cases where we think there are very few, 
and where they are leading the life of the house and 
occupying themselves, and are well looked after by 
other people besides ourselves. 


27105. You think the Lunacy Commissioners can feel 
satisfied that they are only receiving suitable cases, and 
not receiving acute cases when they only see them once in 
three years ?—I am sure that acute cases aro not kept 
for long in these houses. 


27106. Is not more frequent visitation essential for 
proper supervision ?—I should think not, having regard 
to the fact that acute cases are transferred to asylums. 


27107. They ought to be, but how are you satisfied that 
they are ?—I should have thought it was a matter of 
knowledge ; but if annually inspected it would still be 
possible for acute cases to b2 kept for some months. 


27108. Isawa case of acute lunacy in Kendal. Idonot 


know whether you found one at your visit ?—No. 


27109. Are you satisfied with the supervision of outdoor 
pauper lunatics ?—You mean the 5,000 outdoor? I 
I have often thought that they ought to have some official 
expert visitation other than that of the medical officer of 
the Union ; they are never seen at all. 


27110. It is common knowledge that their condition 
is not satisfactory ?—I do not know about common 
knowledge. I am not sufficiently aware of the facts, 
because we never see them; but I think they ought to be 
visited sometimes. 


27111. You, along with the other Commissioners, 
advise single visitation in place of some of the double 
ones ?—Yes, I am in favour of having the power to visit 


singly. 
27112. Would you give that power to both the medical 
and legal Commissioners ?—Yes. 


27113. Do you think the legal Commissioner—I ask 
you straight, though you are one—has the requisite 
knowledge for a complete inspection ?—I do; if I might 
qualify that statement by saying, after a certain amount 
of experience. 


27114. Is a barrister Commissioner qualified to express 
an opinion on the bodily and mental health of the lunatic ? 
—With regard to the bodily health, I cannot say, but 
I should certainly think a legal Commissioner could, after 
a certain experience, express a good opinion and a valuable 
opinion, and all the opinion you need have, with regard 
to ascertaining whether a person is sane or insane. I 
should like in that connection to say this: I think it is 
more a matter—I daresay some will disagree with me— 
of experience, in many cases, than actual medical skill 
to ascertain whether a person is sane or insane. Itis not 
an uncommon thing at our Board for a legal Com- 
missioner to be sent down, in the case of a single patient, 
to enquire into the mental Condition in consequence of 
having received a report from the medical attendant to 
the effect that he was unable to ascertain signs of insanity. 
In four instances I can remember when the legal Com- 
missioner has gone down, and without very much 
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difficulty ascertained that the person was insane, although 
the medical attendant has sent up a report to say that 
he cannot ascertain any signs of insanity. 


27115. If one of the medical Commissioners went down, 
it would serve the same purpose ?—Yes ; I only mention 
that as showing that a legal Commissioner, after some 
experience, is able to ascertain insanity. 


27116. In your view the single visitation should be 
entrusted to the legal as well as to the medical Com. 
missioners ?—I think he should have the power, and I 
think it might be carried out. Of course there are points 
in visiting an asylum which are more purely medical than 
a question of insanity. On the bodily question the opinion 
of the medical Commissioner is much more valuable than 
that of a legal Commissioner. 


27117. There are not many purely legal points ?— 
If you look at Section 187, there are very few points which 
you can describe as either medical or legal; the only 
point which is purely medical is one which is never 
enquired into, that is, ‘‘ what was the mental condition 
of the pauper when he was admitted ?”? 


27118. Are you familiar with the duties of the Chancery 
Visitors ?—No, I am not very familiar with them. 


27119. You know the Section of the Act in which they 
are described ?—Yes. 


27120. Are you aware of any reason why these duties 
should not be carried out by a Lunacy Commissioner ?— 
No. 


27121. They have similar qualifications ?—Yes. 


27122. Presumably they are fit to do the same duties ?— 
In my opinion it would be a good thing, and it could be 
done. 


27123. You are in favour of amalgamation ?—I am. 


27124. Strongly ?—Providing the Master’s office is 
not abolished, the two men who look after the property 
of the lunatics—I do not think: you can have less than 
two men—cannot be Visiting Commissioners, because I 
do not think they could do the work of both efficieatly. 


27125. As long as the Masters were not Visiting Com- 
missioners your view would be it could be done ?—Yes. 
If that were done I should very much like to see two 
Masters made ex officio members of the Lunacy Board 
and the senior Master the permanent paid Chairman. 
It would have a very good effect on our Board ; it would 
carry on a consistent line of policy. The system which: 
prevails at present is that the senior Commissioner present: 
takes the chair. He may take the chair for one week, and 
the next week it is taken hy someone else. The man who 
has just come back from circuit does not know what has 
gone on before. I think it would be better to have 
as permanent paid Chairman the senior Master. 


27126. The Masters are at present Visitors ?—Yes, 
but they very rarely visit. Their more important duties 
are the duties of the office. 


27127. If Visitors and Commissioners were amalgamated, 
the Masters would become Commissioners under the 
Act ?—Yes ; but I should like them preserved as Masters ; 
I think it would add force and dignity to our Board. I 
should like to see all their powers preserved, except as to 
directing the visitation of Chancery and 116 Section 
patients. If they were made members of our 
Board the visitation of the Chancery lunatics would 
have to be thrown into the general work. You are 
aware that more than half the Chancery lunatics are 
already seen by the Commissioners in Lunacy in their 
stride through the country. 


27128. How many Chancery lunatics are there ?7-- 
I believe there are 685 Chancery lunatics. I believe 
about 350 or 360 are already seen by us as we go througk 
the institutions. 


27129. Can you tell me in how many institutions those 
360 are 7?—No, I am afraid J cannot. 


27130. (Mr. Byrne.) If the amalgamation took place, 
do you see any difficulty about the judicial work of the 
Masters being carried out in a combined office ?—No ; 
the only difficulty arises, I think, from the fact that. 
the Masters are a department of the High Court. How 
far that could be got over I do not know. As to the mere 
holding of the inquisitions and the inquiry into the property, 
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and all that, I do not see any reason why that should not 
be done under the same roof. 


27131. The issuing of orders and certificates ?—Yes. 


27132. Are you quite satisfied that your department, 
strengthened by the Masters, would be able to properly 
«leal with the inquisitions and orders and capable of 
alealing with property and so forth ?—I think that should 
still be done by the Masters. 


27133. Imagine amalgamation having taken place, 
-would the Masters or their successors, whoever they 
might have to be, sit in your office and carry on the business 
‘quite separately, or would it be your idea that all the 
other Commissioners should have a Master’s power as 
well so as to be able to take their place ?—No, I would 
rather have them separate under one roof and practically 
keeping their own work very much as they do now. I 
think they would work together satisfactorily. 


27134. Would you describe to us the administrative 
advantages which would come from that ?—I should have 
thought keeping to their/own work, which is quite a 
separate kind of work, would-be a great advantage, instead 
of mixing it up with visitation work. 


27135. How would it benefit the present work with 
respect to the property of lunatics which is done by the 
Lunacy Commissioners? The Lunacy Commissioners 
hhave certain powers of enquiring and reporting as to the 
property of lunatics if they have reason to suspect that it 
a3 not properly devoted to their care. One power is to 
make a report to the Masters ?—Yes, the Lord Chancellor. 


27136. Do you think they should have their jurisdiction 
increased so as to be able to settle it themselves ?— 
qT think it would be a good thing if they could report 
clirect to the Masters instead of to the Lord Chancellor 
under Section 100, without going through the machinery 
of going to the Lord Chancellor, then the Lords Justices, 
then the Masters. 


27137. Do you think they can settle quite properly 
many simple cases without going through the expensive 
machinery of a report and so forth ?—Do you mean 
in respect of property where the income is not adminis- 
wtered? Section 100 applies when a patient has got 
property and we cannot get anybody to deal with it 
and someone is administering it wrongly. Do you mean 
under Section 116? 


27138. No, I mean as regards the working of Section 100, 

which says that if you have reason to suspect that a patient’s 
property is not being properly expended on him, you 
have full power to make inquiries first. Then you report 
to the Lord Chancellor and inen the report is referred 
to the Masters and is, in legal effect, equivalent to 
_ petition so that it sets the Masters in motion. That is a 
somewhat complicated process. Are there many simple 
eases with which the Lunacy Commissioners could properly 
<leal without reference to the Masters, if their powers 
were slightly extended ?—Not under that section. I 
think there are a very few cases which probably could 
be dealt with under that section, but I think there are 
a number of simple cases of small property where it would 
be a great advantage to deal direct with the Masters 
without the present machinery of going through the 
solicitor under Section 116. 


27139. As a matter of fact, the Lunacy Commissioners 
do at the present moment settle many cases under Section 
100 by taking security that the property shall be properly 
expended on the lunatic. Would the Commissioners 
like to have further power, so that in addition to mere 
enquiry into matters of that sort they could settle them 
without the expensive and troublesome system of in- 
quisition ?—Yes. 

27140. You would like to deal directly with the Masters 
instead of through a solicitor ?—Yes. 


27141. That would result in economy to the estate ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


27142. Are there any other directions in which you 
would like the authority of the Lunacy Commissioners 
to be extended. Speaking generally, do you agree with 


- statement on that subject made by your colleagues ?— 
es. 


_ 27143. Is there any other point which you would 
like to suggest as regards the extension of your juris- 
diction ?—No, I do not think so. I would like to see the 
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amalgamation we have been discussing carried out. 
That is involved in your question. I think that might 
be effected with considerable economy. 


27144. I did not quite hear what was your reply to Dr. 99 Noy, 1906. 


Dunlop about the question of the Chairman; did j 
understand that you were in favour of having a paia 
Chairman ?—I am in favour of having, if possible, a 
paid Chairman, if it could be managed by the senior 
Master, (I am giving my own opinion only), It has occurred 
to me that the senior Master might make a very good per- 
manent Chairman, because most of his duties are at 
the office. He could probably give us every Wednesday 
—Board day—and I think that if he did we should have 
a continuity of policy that we do not get now, which I 
think is the weakest point of our Board. 


27145. If you advocate a paid Chairman, you would 
still advocate the weekly Board system ?—Yes, and any 
other Boards which might be found necessary. Some- 
times we find we would like special Boards. We have a 
few, but we think we might have more special Boards 
if we hal rather more relief in our work. 


27146. I gathered you would not like your paid 
Chairman to be in the position of head of an ordinary 
Government department, that is to say, to have sole 
authority, subject only to the advice of his colleagues ?— 
No, I would simply like him to be one of the Board and 
have a casting vote, just like the Chairman of an ordi avy 
meeting. 


27147. Not like the Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
War Office or any other department ?—No, I think it 
would work better if it were the other way. 


27148. With regard to the possibility of having honorary 
members of the Board, are you in favour of that ?— 
I think that is a difficult question to answer. It so 
much depends upon the honorary members. The honorary 
members in the past have done very excellent service, more 
especially when they have been previously paid Com- 
missioners and have retired like the late Sir Charles 
Bagot and Mr. Clayton; and, of course, Sir John 
Dorington has done excellent work with us. But I am 
not sure that I think it is very essential for the well-being 
of the Board to continue to have honorary Commissioners 
unless they are willing to attend when needed. 


27149. If you could have persons appointed as honorary 
members of your Board to attend such Board meetings 
as were thought desirable, to act purely in an advisory 
and helping capacity—gentlemen of high official position 
and administrative experience—to attend once a week, 
fortnight, or month, or whenever you thought, do you 
think that would be of advantage to your Board ?— 
Yes, I do. 


27150. Supposing you could have three or four honorary 
members consisting of such a person as the chief medical 
inspector of the Local Government Board, a high official, 
say, from the Home Office, another from the Public 
Health Department of the Local Government Board, and 
so forth—another might be the representative of a great 
administrative lunacy authority, with a nominee perhaps 
of the London County Council—would persons like that 
strengthen your Board in any way ?—I suppose they would. 
I am not quite qualified to give an opinion, because the 
chief means by which honorary Commissioners have 
assistel us heretofore has been to make a quorum 
when we have not had enough. 


27151. That is a simple function, is it not ?—That has 
been, I consider, their principal advantage; but there 


is the additional advantage of throwing outside light on 
Subjects. 


27152. Is that the mere object ?—I do not say it 
is the mere object; I think I may say it is the principal 
assistance we have received. I except our first Chair- 
man. 


27153. I can understand the necessity for a quorum; 
I would like your personal opinion, without pressing it 
too far, as to whether you would advise the adoption, on 
trial. at any rate, of such a scheme of honorary member- 
ship ?—I think, before I could answer that, I should have 
to know to what extent our own Board would be extended, 
if at all, because I think one thing is very objectionable, 
and that is to have too many members at a Board meeting. 
Lord Shaftesbury himself said before a Select Committee, 
“Tt is like a Parliament if you have too many.” However 
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distinguished the gentlemen might be, if we had four 
or five coming in evéry week in addition to our own 
increased numbers I think that would really probably not 
assist us very much. 


27154. I have suggested, to meet that, that they might 
be called in to assist when important matters of an advisory 
character were coming forward ?—I think that would be 
an advantage. 


27155. I did not suggest that anyone, whether distin- 
guished or not, should be brought in to help you at your 
quarterly meetings to renew the licensed houses; even if 
the Board we’e kept at its present small numbers, you 
could do that ?—Yes, Imean that at our ordinary mcet- 
ings I do not think it would be an advantige to have 
our numbers enlarge] to such an extent that we could 
not discuss matters; that is the only objection; other- 
wise they would be of great assisiance if we could have 
them when their special advice could help us. 


27156. Supposing you were having a dispute with some 
influential county council as regards providing accom- 
modation or something of that sort, would you have a 
few additional honorary members summoned when you 
saw that they would strengthen you ?—Certainly I would. 


27157. Would you think that such honorary members 
would perhaps be better in the way of being more influ- 
ential in the eye of the public than a collection of noble- 
men and gentlemen, perhaps equally able and distin- 
guished, but not so well known for their capacity in this 
matter ?—I am inclined to think it would. 


27158. We have heard from your colleagues that 
a very important part of your duties and functions 
is the general weight which your advice carries 7?—Yes. 


27159. Do you agree with your colleagues that you do 
not wish a great increase in your compulsory powers ?— 
That is so, our powers are more moral than legal. 


27160. Depending on your great experience and 
knowledge ?7—Yes, I think anything which strengthens 
the Board would strengthen our powers. That is one of 
the reasons why I suggested the possibility of the Senior 
Master being mad2 Chairman. 


27161. I think perhaps the addition of such honorary 
members might help your Board, because it would intro- 
duce a class who are not very strongly represented on it 
now. You have not many members on your Board who 
have experience of administrative work ?—No. 


27162. They become experienced on your Board ?— 
Yes, 


27163. You have never had a gentleman appointed as 
Secretary or as Commissioner who was experienced by 
having occupied a high position in a great administrative 
department ?—No. 

27164. Or in a great business ?7-~No. 


27165. From that point of view you would agree with 
that ?—Yes, I would. You asked me a question at the 
beginning of your examination as to whether I would 
like to see our department extended any further than in 
the manner we mentioned about the Masters. I should 
like to mention—-a matter on which I am sure my 
colleagues feel strongly—about the consulting architect. 
You know our views on that subject. 

27166. Yes; you agree with that ?—Most strongly, and 
think it is a most important point. 


27167. I presume you agree with the other suggestion, 
that if such an architect were not found entirely 
sufficient, you should have sufficient means of getting the 
advice of drainage and electric light experts ?—Yes, that is 
most important. 


‘27168. You would like both the salaried architect at 
your disposal, and a reasonable fund out of which you 
could pay the fees for other assistance ?—Yes, as at 
present, 


27169. Do the Lunacy Commissioners visit lunatics 
“so found,” now ?—No, except that they meet them in 
their stride. 


a 
27170. Do they elaborately pass them over, then ?—No. 


27171. As a matter of fact, they do visit them ?—All 
those who are in institutions they visit and talk to, 
and treat practically just as the other patients, 
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27172. If you found anything wrong going on, you 
would report it just as much as in the other case /— 
Yes; in fact it has actually been done once. In a case I 
rememb>r we thought a patient was not quite getting 
the benefit of the money paid forhim. Since the last Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitor had visited, the patient had been 
put in a room which we did not think was quite suitable, 
and we did bring it to the Visitor’s notice, or to the 
Master’s notice. 


27173. In what sort of custody was that patient ?— 
In a licensed house. 


27174. (Mr. Greene.) I daresay you are aware that the 
plan has been tried already of having a Master attached 
to the Lunacy Commissioners; I think Master Barlow 
was ?—Yes. 


27175. According to the evidence before the Com- 
mission of 1879 it was found to be unsuccessful, because 
he never attended ?—But surely, if it were part of his duty 
and he were paid for being the Chairman of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, he would attend. 


27176. He ought to; you would have to readjust 
the Masters’ duties for that and make it compulsory. 
Master Barlow was taken on as an unpaid Commissioner 
but a paid Master, and it led to his not attending at all ?— 
He was simply an honorary Commissioner. . y 


27177. In order to catry out your suggestion, we 
should have to possibly recast the duties of the Master ?— 
Yes. 


27178. In reference to the legal element in the Com- 
mission, if recommendations were made for a reconstruc- 
tion of any sort, have you any opinion as to whether it is. 
desirable to maintain practising barristers of five years” 
stardin? as being the persons to appoint as Commissioners? 
—Yes ; perhaps I am prejudiced, but I have a very strong 
opinion that it is desirable. I think in the majority of 
cases which come up for consideration at our Board there 
are many more legal questions than medical. 


27179. Apart from any question whether a solicitor 
might not do just as well ?—I do not take that view. 
27180. You do not think they would do as well ?—No. 


27181. You think there are many legal questions ?— 
Yes. 


27182. As regaras imspection, would it be better to 
retain the legal element for the Board work and not allow 


them to go on inspection ?—No, I do not think it world. 


{ think the practice of inspection by legal and medicak 
Commissioners has worked admirably, so far as I have 
been able to tell, and I was Secretary for five years. 


27183. Asa matter of fact, does the legal Commissioner, 
when he inspects, simply stand by, or are the patients 
presented to him individually ?—He does exactly what 
the medical Commissioner does. He sees and speaks to 
every patient and talks to them; in the great majority of 
cases in county asylums the demand for the legal Com- 
missioners by the patients is more remarkable than the 
demand for the medical Commissioners. 


27184. Does he write a report on what he has seen ?—. 
He writes the report of the asylum afterwards. It is the 
legal Commissioner who does that for every institution, 
except the few asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board and the State Criminal Asylums. 


27185. Would you say he superintended, or assisted, the 
medical Commissioners ?—I should say he and the medical 
Commissioner did exactly the same. 


27186. Is there any rivalry or jealousy on the part of 
the medical profession as to the proportion which their 
profession should bear to the legal element in the Com- 
mission ?—One has heard things and seen things written ; 
beyond that I know nothing about that. : 

27187. Even the Commissioners themselves wish to 
increase the proportion of the medical, over that of the 
legal element ?—I think the view of our Board is thatif we 
had an increase of two more Commissioners it would be as 
well to have two medical men. I cannot say my own 
personal view is at all strong on that subject, but in 
view of the opinion of the Board and in view of the opinion 
generally, I think it might be well to have that. 

27188. The Lunacy Commission has been, inits present 
constitution, the subject of talk and questions in Parlia- 
ment ?—I believe it hs. I maysay in some of the attacks 
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which were made upon us it was.perfectly obvious that the 
gentlemen who wrote the letters to the papers were not 
conversant with the Lunacy Laws. Jremember one remark 
made bya distinguished gentleman—I forget who it was— 
who said it was a very sad thing that there was no provision 
fin the English law for sending a patient anywhere thin 
to an asylum; they ought to be able to put him under 
certificate and a reception order in the care of a doctor. 
Of course there is a provision in the English law, as you 
are well aware. It shows that some of these attacks 
are not made by men who know very much about the 
subject. 


27189. Would you tell me of what use the legal element 
as upon the Commission? Will you tell me whether these 
words at all represent the facts: “The legal Commis- 
sioner and the medical Commissioner hunt in couples, the 
Jegal Commissioner knowing nothing more of medicine, 
or lunacy, or of sound administration, than policeman X. 
_As a matter of fact the legal Commissioner only stood by ; 
patients were not presented individually, but en masse; he 
wrote a report and in fact performed the work of a clerk. 
He had heard it suggested that he superintended the 
actions of the medical Commissioners; this, he need 
hardly say, was a ridiculous assertion ; he was useless for 
inspection purposes, he was an anachronism.” Is that 
anything approaching the fact ?—Certainly not. 


27190. Would you be surprised to hear that that was 
put forward in the House of Commons on the 12th May, 
1904, as part of a speech of an honourable member repre- 
senting a University 7—I do not know that I should be 
surprised. 


27191. A University where his constituents a e mainly 
medical graduates ?—By whomsoever it was put for- 
ward, it is absolutely inaccurate and absurd, in my opinion. 


27192. And you do not agree with the further statement 
by this distinguished medical man, representing medical 
men, that “‘as he had said, the legal Commissioner was 
an absolutely necessary component part of the Commission 
in the Board room, but he was utterly useless in respect 
of inspection” ?—I think that is absolutely absurd too, 
and absolutely inaccurate. I thinkit shows that the gentle- 
man could never have been round in an inspection of an 
asylum carried out by two of our Commissioners. I think 
I may also add that if you were to take the opinions of 
the medical superintendents of this country, they would 
endorse my words. 


27193. Complaint was made on the same occasion 
against the Lunacy Commissioners that they permitted 
such great extravagance in the maintenance and erection 
of buildings under their inspection. Have you any sug- 
gestion to make with reference to that, beyond that you 
should appoint an architect? Would it not be better to 
limit the inspection by the Lunacy Commissioners of 
plans and estimates to seeing whether they produced 
such conditions as the Commissioners thought necessary, 
rather than going into the detail of the cost and sufficiency 
of the plans ?—I think the view generally, not only of the 
Commissioners, but—I speak in the presence of Mr. Byrne 
—I believe also the view of the Home Office at one time 
was that we were not concerned with cutting down 
expenditure, that was supposed to be a matter for 
the loca! authority. I think of recent years the view has 
properly obtained that we ought to control expenditure in 
some way if possible. 


27194. One hon. member said, amongst his complaints 
of the Lunacy Commissioners, that “in a Yorkshire dis- 
trict they had been obliged to provide farm buildings and 
land in connection with the asylum in one, costing in one 
ease £600; they had erected two greenhouses costing 
£2,800, and he had noticed a considerable item for canaries 
and cages and actually three guineas for a bassoon.” 
Could that kind of thing be checked ?—It could be, but 1 
do not think it is desirable. If you were to walk through 
a ward and see it decorated with flowers and other objects 
calculated to make the patients happy, you would see that 
the quietness of the patients is due in a great measure to 
that. 

27195. But the question is, the cost to the ratepayers. 
One complaint made is that the Commissioners were 
extravagant in their branch, and one medical officer 
wanted to have the finest asylum in the country; the 
staff were all provided with the best of everything, and 
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everybody but the ratepayers were considered. Have 
you the means in the Commission, as now constituted, to 
check this ?—No. 


27196. Do not you think, as the ratepayers have to bear 99 woy, 1908. 


the burden, that it would be better if you prescribed such 
conditions as should be proper in any establishment, and 
left the Local Government Board, or someone else who - 
hadmore control of the ratepayers’ money, to look after 

the details ?—No, I do not. In view of the things we 

regard as necessary it would be much more important that 

we should have an architect whose advice we could take. 

People who are not familiar with asylums and the wants 
of patients might think—and they have in the past thought— 
that a greenhouse isan unnecessary extravagance. Wed) 

not think it is, ifit is going to render the patient’s life much 
more happy, and possibly render his chance of being cured 
greater. But the outside man who does not understand 
the effect of these things on pationts would sweep the 
whole out of the programme. 


27197. One architect would hardly be sufficient if he 
had got to look into all the minutic of appointments ?—I 
think he would. 


27198. It has already been suggested that lighting and 
sanitation would have to be provided for in addition to the 
architect ?—That is so. 


27199. Another complaint which was made against the 
Commissioners was with regard to the system of inspection. 
“One objection which county councils had was that the 
same Commissioners did not always go round, the result 
being that changes were constantly ordered; one man 
reversing the instructions given by another” ?—I should 
think that is very, very rare. I have never known it to occur. 
On the contrary, I should say it is the universal practice 
of our Board, when we visit an asylum, to carefully read 
through the recommendations of the previous year, and 
one of the first things we do is to satisfy ourselves that 
those recommendations have been, or are being carried 
out. 

27200. “One man said certain doors must always be 
left open, another said they must be made so that they 
would close”? ?—I can imagine how that would arise. 
One Commissioner probably recommended that asmall fire 
screen should be erected which should be kept unlocked 
but closed, and probably his directions were mistaken. 


27201. Another illustration of the same complaint of 
the inefficiency of the present inspection was that in con- 
nection with the asylum in his own district, that was in 
Keighley, Yorkshire, “when it was proposed to provide 
a fire escape for the patients, one Commissioner said the 
proper thing was to have a fire shoot through which the 
patients could be sent to the ground, and another Com- 
missioner said they must have stairs’ ?—Many years ago 
I believe the Commissioners used to recommend, or at all 
events tolerate, fire shoots, but since I have been con- 
nected with the Board, during the last ten years, the 
Commissioners have deprecated the shoot. 


27202. It is not a question of whether your recom- 
mendation was right, but whether you have made in- 
consistent recommendations following in rapid succession ? 
—Certainly not; I should say inconsistent recommenda- 
tions are of the very rarest kind. 


27203. (Dr. Needham.) Do you know what incident, 
if any incident, led to the change of policy of the Com- 
missioners in reference to the fire shoots ? Do you remem- 
ber an accident which occurred? Do you remember 
the accident at the idiot asylum ?—Yes, but that was 
before my time. A man tumbled through and _ killed 
himself, 


27204. (Mr. Greene.) I take it the legal and medical 
Commissioners differed, because the phrase is, ‘‘in con- 
nection with the asylum in his own district, when it was 
proposed to provide a fire escape, one Commissioner said 
one thing and another Commissioner said another” ?— 
I will undertake to say that, for the last ten vears no Com- 
missioners have differed on that subject. 


27205. That is the point; whether they do differ ?— 
No, they do not, 

27206. They all agree on everything ?—I mean to say 
this: If I am going round an asylum I may say to my 
colleague, “This isa large room; do not you think there 
ought to be another exit there?”’ He may say, “Do you 
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think there ought to be; there are others here,” and 
then perhaps I give way. If that is differing, then we do 
differ. 

27207. Supposing you made your inspection, and the 
next time a different set came and they differed entirely ; 
does that occur ?—No, certainly not. 


27208. They do not do that ?—No. 


27209. They do not over-rule each other ?—Certainly 
not. On the contrary, they back up each other universally. 


27210. Another complaint has been made against you ; 
I think it only right to call attention to some of these 
things, because the public hear of these things, and I 
want to see whether they are well founded, because it all 
arose on the question whether an addition should be made 
to the Commissioners. ‘‘ Another complaint was that 
Commissioners sometimes ordered a church to be’ provided 
although they had no power todo so.” Is that correct ? 
—They strongly recommend chapels for asylums over 
and over again. 


27211. A church ?—Yes. 


27212. They could order a chapel, the gentleman said, 
and it was said that the appointment of a chaplain of the 
Church of England should be enforced, and Free Churchmen 
did not like that ?—We cannot order a chapel to be built 
any more than a church. We might recommend it. We 
might enquire how many services there are, under the 
187th section. We cannot say a chapel must be built ; 
we have no power to enforce it, at least. 


27213. And you have no sanction for your recom- 
mendation if it is not done: they have discarded good 
advice and that is all ?—That is all. 


27214. You cannot shut it up or deal with the asylum ? 
—No, we have to enquire whether Divine Service is per- 
formed ; it is sometimes performed in a recreation hall : 
in some institutions it has been done. We can press for the 
building of a church in connection with an asylum, and 
frequently do, and some local authorities have objected. 


27215. (Dr. Needham.) Have the Commissioners pressed 
continually that the services of all denominations should be 
held in whatever building it might ke, whether it were a 
chapel or whether it were a church ?—Yes. 


27216. (Mr. Greene.) Complaints are sometimes made 
of delay on the part of the Commissioners in 1esponding*to 
applications and submissions ; matters upon which their 
opinion is sought ?—I should say there are very few offices 
where so many letters are answered by return of post. 
I may be allowed to quote an observation of the late Mr. 
Spring Rice, who enquired into the subject. I was then 
Secretary, and he congratulated me, and he said, “I am 
extremely surprised at the rapidity with which your letter 
book shows that the letters are answered.” 


27217. All the office work is kept up to date and effi- 
ciently done ?—~Yes. 


27218. And the classification is all thoroughly well 
done ?—Yes, I think so. I do not know that we might 
not have a little more time. We are rather hard pressed. 
Some members of my Board think we ought to spend a little 
more time in inspection of some of the larger asylums. 


27219. It has been suggested by some people that the 
increase of the number of patients under certificates, or 
who have to be inspected by you, has increased in so many 
years, and that the number of Commissioners has not 
increased in a corresponding ratio ?—That is certainly true. 


27220. Has it ever occurred to you that the increased 
means of travelling, and the reduction of some of the 
outlying places which had in 1845 to be visited,may account 
to a certain extent, perhaps not wholly, for the present 
Commissioners being able to inspect a far larger number 
of lunatics than was possible in 1845 ?—I think that is so, 
to some extent—increased railway facilities. ; 


27221. If they had in 1845 to go by coach, and spend 
some hours in getting at a rather out of the way place, 
they could now get down in a motor in a much shorter 
time ?—Unfortunately we have not yet had the courage 
to apply for the use of motors. 

27222. I will withdraw mogors—you can get down by 
train ?—Yes, certainly—only to some extent. 

27223. Has the aggregation of patients in large insti- 
tutions tended to make it easier to inspect ?—No, I should 
say not, 
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27224. How many patients a day, with satisfaction to — 
your Commission, can you examine, if you do it, not in the 
way in which in the House of Commons we were told 
that it is done ?—Do you mean pauper lunatics or private 
lunatics ? 


27225. Take first the paupers ?—We generally take 
about two days over a big asylum. 


27226. How many patients would that be ?—A day 
and a long half day for a big asylum. 


27227. What is the size of a big asylum ?—1,500 to 2,000. 


27228. You can get through 800 a day ?—More than 
that. 


27229. Is that conjointly seeing each patient ?—Yes. 


27230. If you have an asylum of that size, and are able 
to do it at one visit, it would bea great saving if you could 
do it in that way on one occasion instead of having severak 
asylums to visit ?—Yes. 


27231. It is easier to examine 800 patients in one spot 
than it would be to examine 800 patients in eight different 
spots ?—Easier in one sense, but more fatiguing. 


27232. May I take it that we are not to be entirely 
governed by the increase in the number of confined patients, 
in saying that the labour of the Commissioners has been. 
proportionately increased ?—It has been very largely 
increased ; I do not know that it has been increased 
absolutely proportionately. The work required in 
one of these enormous asylums containing 2,000 
patients takes a great deal more out of the person 
who inspects it than inspecting three or four small 
institutions, though it may not take actually more 
time. Inaddition to the numbers you must also remember- 
as the numbers increase the office work, paper work, and- 
correspondence, increase, deaths increase, subjects of 
inquiry increase. 

27233. That leads me to ask you this, because one of the: 
great legislative authorities to which Ihave been zeferring: 
puts this. In 1852 there was reason to believe, although 
actual statistics were not obtainable, that the number of 
lunatics in England and Wales was 25,000. Actual statistics: 
were only arrived at in 1859, when 37,000 lunatics were om 
the register. In 1870 there were 54,000, and in 1903, 114,000. 
Thus the medical Commissioners have to do four times the 
amount of work at the present day that they had to per- 
form at the date of the establishment of the Commission,. 
and the inference offered was this: the stagnation, he 
thought, must appear extraordinary to the House, which 
he could not kelp thinking would be anxious to increase- 
thenumber. I venture to point out to you that the greater 
facility of examining this number has possibly enabled 
the Commissioners to do it without any increase in their 
strength, because you tell me there are no arrears, your 
office work is quite satisfactory, your inspection is quite 
satisfactory; well, why increase the number ?—May 
I mention a fact? This very year, in October, one of my 
colleagues was indisposed suddenly, and could not possibly 
do the work, and had to return to London, and I had 
to do two large asylums myself, and other houses, eight 
days’ work in all, and if I had not done it, there would 
have been no other time this year in which that could. 
have been done by him and me, or at all. 


27234. I daresay you are aware that there is power to 
appoint substitutes in the case of illness ?—But we could. 
not have procured a substitute at such short notice. 


27235. But a substitute could be sent down a few days: 
afterwards ?—It was a question of hours, not days. 


27236. Two substitutes could do it, independently of 
your presence ?—I could not apply for a second substitute, 
because I was well and able to do the work. 


27237. I want to see a little more clearly than I do at 
present what case can be made for increasing the number 
of the Commissioners, whereas we quite see that the 
work at present to be performed is no greater than could 
be adequately managed if it were properly arranged ? 
—I am quite sure that we are working at the very highest 
pressure at which we can work, and I am quite sure of this, 
that if one of us gets temporarily ill for a few days it 
dislocates the work, not only of himself and colleague, but 
possibly of other people who will have to take his place. 


27238. I should like to know your view as to the proba- 
bility of the Commissioners being able to appoint, or 
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obtaining power to appoint Assistant Commissioners so that 
there will be somebody who can fill a spare place, but not 
having the voice at the Board of a full Commissioner ?— 
We ask for two Commissioners and Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 


27239. The Assistant Commissioners are only in the 
event of increased work in regard to the defectives ?— 
Yes, I think we want two more full Commissioners, 
and any addition to our work after that I think might 
be properly carried out by Assistant Commissioners, 
who would be under the control of the Board, but not 
members of it. 


27240. Am I right in saying that in 1859 and 1879, 
and even since then, when Commissions or Committees 
have sat, a claim has been put forward or an application 
has been made, for an addition to the number of Com- 
missioners ?—Yes, I think so. 


27241. And yet there have been no resignations in 
consequence of those applications not having been met ?— 
No. 


27242. And the work of the office has in no way suffered? 
—I will not say that. I think the general work of the 
office is being done at too high a pressure. I think 
there is a considerable tendency, a great possibility, 
of our having to do work too quickly. I think it is 
getting to a point when we can no longer go on doing 
the work adequately, if any one of us gets temporarily 
ill. 


27243. If in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Commissioners. which I think has been adopted by the 
passage of a Bill in the House of Lords, the work of the 
Commissioners is divided so that they can work singly 
instead of in couples, or—to use the elegant phrase of this 
legislator—‘‘ hunt in couples,” each would be able to 
do twice as much ?—No, I do not agree. First of all we 
do not think that it is very desirable, at present at all 
events, to do the very big asylums singly, but even if 
we did, one man would take longer over doing a big 
asylum than two men would. 


* 27244. Would that be equivalent to the addition of a 
new Commissioner entirely, or two new Commission2rs ? 
Would the greater length of time which a person would 
occupy in going through one of these asylums be such 
that still it would be necessary to have two additional 
Commissioners ?—Yes, I think it would, to do the work 
properly. My colleague, Mr. Shadwell, tells me he 
has worked it out, and he thinks it would represent the 
saving of one Commissioner, even if the one Commissioner 
could do the asylums as quickly as two; a great deal 
of our work is done singly, like workhouses and single 
patients. 


27245. If that is so, the application for two Com- 
missioners, even under your memorandum, would be 
unnecessary, because one would be sufficient ?—No, 
I do not think so. 


27246. You recommend doing the work singly as 
part of your scheme ?—Yes. 


27247. You also recommend two additional Com- 
missioners ?—Yes. 


27248. If doing the work singly is equivalent to the 
work of one Commissioner, why have the other ?— 
Because I think we want the other. I think there are 
many things which suffer. For instance, as a matter 
of fact I have not been able to have any consultation 
with my legal colleagues except on a Wednesday, when 
we are full up, on any subject since I have been Com- 
missioner during the last six years. The same observation 
applies to the medical Commissioners. We ought to be able 
to have a certain number of days when we could meet at 
the office to discuss matters of importance, and we ought 
to have more days when we could go and make enquiries. 
Supposing a subject comes up at the Board—take the 
instance of a patient having died of broken ribs—the 
Chairman might say, “is this a question where we ought 
to make an enquiry?” ; we cannot get the time to do 
these things. 


27249. (Mr. Byrne.) A question like that would, in a 
Government Department of another type, not require 
a conference of experts at all, but a simple suggestion 
-by an experienced clerk, and the initials of the head 
of the department, and the enquiry into the broken 
ribs would be decided on, not by a conference, but in 
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six minutes at the outside, by experienced officials with 
power to doit. Why cannot that be done by the Lunacy 
Commissioners ? Why should numbers of people be 
necessary to discuss whether there should be an enquiry 
into broken ribs ?—I did not say that. I say that, if 
there is a discussion at our Board aid the death is 
mentioned in the ordinary course of business, and the 
facts disclosed that there have been broken ribs, then we 
have not the time to send two of our body down to the 
asylum to hold an enquiry. 


27250. I understood you to say that you had not 
time to discuss the question ?—That is another obser- 
vation I made, that we ought to have more time to dis- 
cuss questions of policy. 


27251. Other great Departments do not require to 
meet together to discuss questions of policy; questions 
of policy are settled on papers, and are laid down in a 
few minutes. The Home Office has matters in con- 
nection with the prisons and the thousands of people we 
get under our control in prisons, reformatories, and so on, 
every conceivable matter of administrative difficulty, 
from a murder down to a minor case of insubordination 
of an officer. These are dealt with by a junior clerk 
in the first instance; and if of serious importance they 
are done by an under-secretary in a quarter of an hour ? 
—You have rather a different staff from ours, and a 
different class of men. 


27252. A very much less paid staff. You have 
barristers of five years’ standing and so on ?—OQur clerks 
are not. 


27253. Do the Commissioners discuss broken ribs and 
that sort of thing 7—We cannot get these things dis- 
cussed. 


27254. Why should they be discussed? Surely with 
your experience and reputation you could direct it at 
once ?—I do not think so. I think there are things 
Take the questiors 
of the rules of the asylums; at the Board we have ro 
time to do anything but refer it to ‘“ Mr. Giffard” or 
some other Commissioner. He has the rules of the 
asylum; he enters into a lively correspondence with 
Lancashire, say; they refuse to put in this rule, and 
they insist on putting in that. He cannot go on unless 
he has time to discuss that matter with his colleagues. 


27255. The Lancashire rules come up at the Home 
Office for final decision in accordance with your advice 
and possibly in accordance with every consideration, 
they are settled and laid before the Secretary of State 
by a competent clerk, who puts before him all the analogies 
that could be brought forward, previous cases and so on, 
and they are settled without discussion, the initials being 
appended by an under-secretary or by a head of the 
department ?—Yes. 


27256. (Dr. Needham.) I will put two cases: an old 
woman sitting in a ward falls out of a chair against the 
edge of a chair and breaks a rib, she is put to bed and 
dies from hypostatic pneumonia; another woman is 
violent and has a struggle with nurses, and she in the 
struggle, or somehow, sustains a fractured rib and she dies. 
The two cases are not on all fours ?—No. 


27257. In the one case it is obvious that no further 
inquiry is requisite ; there is an interest in each case, but 
it is obvious in the one case that there is no further 
inquiry necessary. In the case of the injury during the 
struggle the jury have declared that in their opinion 
nobody is at fault. The investigation of the coroner 
does not satisfy the Commissioners that nobody has 
been in fault, therefore they think it desirable that 
inquiry should be made, and all the circumstances of 
that particular case have to be inquired into in order 
that the Commissioners may judge whether an inquiry 
by themselves is requisite. Have I put before you a 
state of things which occurs frequently in these dis- 
cussions before the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Very 
frequently. 


27258. It is because there are discussions of this kind 
among the Lunacy Commissioners that the differences. 
which have been stated to exist between the Commis-. 
sioners in the evidence which Mr. Greene has quoted, 
do not occur, because they do consult, and because they 
do arrive at a general opinion after consultation ?— 


Yes. 
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27259. I only wanted to put that to you, to see whether 
that presents a true statement of the facts ?—Certainly, 


27260. (Mr. Greene.) Is there any arrangement for the 
attendance of Commissioners at the Board? You say you 
have not had the advantage of meeting your legal Com- 
missioners for so long ?—Except at the Board. 


27261, But the Board meets weekly ?—Yes. 


27262. How often do you attend the Board; are you on 
a rota ?—Generally we attend when we are at home. not 
on visitation. 

27263. How long are you absent ?—I should think four 
and a half months on circuit roughly ; and about six 
months’ attendance at the Board. 


27264. Six months meeting each other once a week ?—1 
should think so, but even that has to be qualified ; it is 
not always the same Commissioners who meet. 


27265. But any question on which a Commissioner who 
is absent in the country wishes to have the opinion of 
the Board, he can submit in writing ?—Yes, but I mean 
that there are plenty of things we want to discuss, with- 
out making them Board subjects every week—recom- 
mendations made in asylums and small matters upon 
which one would like to have an opportunity of seeing 
the others. 


27266. Once a week ?—Not always once a week. 
stantly we have not got a quorum. 


27267. Then you get plenty of time to talk to the 
colleague ?—Yes, but very often he is a medical colleague ; 
in fact, if the two other medical and the other two legal 
colleagues are away, he would be. We very often do not 
havea quorum. We try to get one once a month. 


Con- 


27268. Supposing there is no guorwm, does business 
go on ?—We have to do as much as we can. We cannot 
seal things, we have to put that off to a quorum Board. 
We can discuss things which require immediate action. 


27269. Once a week, at least, two always meet ?— 
I will not say that I have known my colleague, Mr. 
Urmson, when I was Secretary, to sit in the Chair with no 
colleague. JI remember on one occasion he sat there 
and I was Secretary and there was no one else, one Com- 
missioner was ill, and the other four were on circuit. 


27270. And yet the work has been done perfectly 
efficiently ?—Yes, because we have to postpone it for a 
quorum ; I say it is done as efficiently as we can do it at 
present, but the work 1s increasing very rapidly. 


27271. I am only trying to get informed; everything 
has been done well, you have given an answer to everyone 
of the complaints which were made in the House of 
Commons in 1904, and which appear from your point 
of view to be inaccurate and unfounded, so that there is 
no ground of complaint, and the Commission has been 
effective, although one gentleman may be in the Chair 
and no others present ?—I do not quite say that; I 
say one of our reasons for wishing for more help is that 
we should have more Foard meetings and not be reduced 
to this position, and we should have greater powers of 
consultation and greater power of going to hold inquiries 
where necessary. 

27272. You are very fortunate to have only baseless 
complaints made against you ?—Those complaints which 
you read out were, in my opinion, absurd and unfounded, 
but I do not say it would not be true to say that we are 
so far pressed that we cannot very often do the work on 
Wednesdays because we have not a quorum; that is the 
truth. 

27273. Would it be possible to have two days in the 
week, or are you bound to be visiting when you are not 
at the Board 7—We-could not possibly find the days. 


27274. I wonder whether it is possible for anybody 
outside the office, who is not accustomed to its tradition, 
some ruthless reformer, to come in and see things from 
a different point of view ?—We would give him a hearty 
welcome, I am sure. 


27275. You spoke about a Chairman. At present you 
have no permanent Chairman ?—We have a-permanent 
Chairman, but he is an honorary Commissioner. We 
have no paid Commissioner 4s Chairman. 

27276. You suggested whether a Master in Lunacy 
might_not be made Chairman. Would you increase his 
salary ?—I do not think it is necessary, 
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27277. He has £2,000 a year now ?—Yes, I think he 
could do the work of the Chairman of an amalgamated 
Lunacy Board. I do not know enough about his work, 
but I think probably he would be able to give us Wed- 
neday and preside over our meetings without any addi- 
tion of salary. There are plenty of gentleman of high 
standing and high position who could do it. 


27278. Would you see any objection to putting Com- 
missioners and Masters under an age limit for retirement ? 
—I certainly see great objection to it; I do not see any 
reason for it. I think we should have lost the services 
of some very valuable men if it had been so. 


27279. We have the same rule with reference to Masters 
in Court; an ordinary Master sitting on the Chancery 
side has to retire at sixty-five, but his brother, who comes 
in on Saturday ‘or the lunacy, does not have to ?—1 
think a wrong impre sion was conveyed to you by mistake 
in the evidence which was given the other day on the 
subject of county court judges. I think you were told 
that county court judges had to retire at a certain age. 
That is not so. 


27280. They are not bound to, but by agreement a 
good many put themselves under obligation so to do ?—I 
think that is so. . 


27281. Yes, but the Masters in Lunacy do not ?— 
No, nor do the county court judges, subject to what you 
state. Of course you are aware that the county court 
judges hold during good behaviour, as we haye always 
contended that we do. 


27282. But you do so by Statute ; it is in the words of 
the Act of 1845 ?—Yes, and the words “ shall contmue 
to be Commissioners”? have always been held to convey 
that. The county court judges, if they have reason 
for retiring, from ill-health or other good cause, are allowed 
to retire on two-thirds of their salary. 


27283. That is rot an age limit ?—No; Ionly mention 
that question in connection with this subject because it 
has always occurred to us that it is a great hardship 
that ‘a Commissioner like the late Sir Charles Bagot, who 
works tw-nty-five years and does yeoman service, should 
be made to retire on the ordinary Civil Service limit with 
the ten added years, instead of being able to do what 
the county court judges do—to retire on two-thirds if 
he is obliged to retire through ill-health or other good 
cause. 


27284. Is the two-thirds a statutory fixture or is it 
only a matter of practice that the Lord Chancellor recom- 
mends the Treasury ?—It is the latter, but we are for 
that purpose under a Treasury minute which gives us 
so many sixtieths and ten added years ; we have thought 
it a great hardship that a man like Sir Charles Bagot 
should retire with £700 or £800 after twenty years’ 
service. 


27285. I might mention Official Referees who have no 
pension at all; they are not as well off as the county 
court judges ?—We should be perfectly content to be 
put on the same footing as county court judges. It is 
rather an important item to remember; taking the 
average age of the Commissioner, who is appointed at 
about fifty years. 


27286. Might I ask what the average age is when he 
goes ?—I am afraid I am not able to tell you; I do not 
think it has been worked out.* If he had to retire 
at the age. of sixty-five, it ‘would be very’ hard 
upon a man, who possibly, as very many medical 
men have done, gave up good appointments to 





* The witness subsequently sent in the following memo- 
randum :— 

‘© Thirteen of the Commissioners in Lunacy have vacated 
their office by resignation ; the age of two of these is not 
known. The average age ov retirement of the remaining 
eleven is sixty-two ; of these elven six retired prematurely, 
one to take a professorship at Cambridge, one became in- 
capacitated by injuries received in a street accident, and 
four on account of failing he ith, to which they succumbed 
in less than three years on the average. The average age 
of the other five was seventy-two. Of the nine Commis- 
sioners who vacated their office by death one died at seventy- 
five, one at seventy-three, and one at seventy-one.” 
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take the Commissionership, to have to retire at the age desire to contest, in all cases the Master sitting alone H. F. 
of sixty-five years upon what is really an inadequate without a jury can decide ?—Yes. Giffard, 
PORSIOSs 27303. The Master simply sits in a room and hears two Msg. 


27287. You would argue that, if the average age at 
commencement is fifty, they should be allowed to go on 
indefinitely ?—Yes, I do. I do not know whether you 
invite my observations on this subject. 


27288. We should like them ?—It does not so much 
affect me personally because I was a younger man when I 
was appointed. I do think that in the case of some of 
the older Commissioners and some of the medical Com- 
missioners who have been superintendents, and who are 
appointed rather later in life, it would be a very great 
hardship, in the event of their having to retire at sixty- 
five for ill-health or something or another, that they 
should have to do so on a few hundreds a year, after 
they had given up a certainty of a good pension, as I 
know has been the case in several instances. 


27289. From the public point of view does it not rather 
point to their being ill advised to give up a good thing to 
take this ?—It also shows that it is bad for the public, 
because the tendency is not to get the best men. It has 
been the case that a few men have been willing to make 
that sacrifice. Perhaps they have got tired of their 
work; but it certainly is worth consideration, whether 
a man is to give up his chance of a pension, and take a 
post at fifty, with a chance of retiring if he breaks down 
at sixty-five or sixty-six with an inadequate pension. 


27290. (Dr. Dunlop.) Is it not the fact that they get 
ten years’ additional to compensate for taking the dutics 
late in life ?—That is quite true, but when you add that, 
you will find that it does not add very much. If a man 
is appointed at fifty and breaks down at sixty-five, that 
is \fifteen years, and you give him ten years, that is 
twenty-five ; twenty-five sixtieths is a poor pension. 


27291. (Mr. Greene.) You see the desirability of having 
a fixed working Chairman and not a figure head ?—There 
is no doubt about it whatever. 


27292. At present you are like a factory without a fore- 
man—you want someone in control ?—Yes. 


27293. Would you make him primus inter pares—he 
would have no authority ?—Simply his casting vote. 


27294. But he would be expected to initiate policy ? 
—And to be at the office during the week, so as to make 
himself a master of the topics to be discussed. 


27295. Would you give him authority to allot circuits 
to the Commissioners ?—No, all that would be settled by 
the Board. 


27296. He would have the purely moral weight which 
gentlemen of this sort would command ?—Yes. 


27297. Is there any practical reason why we should 
continue the system of having inquisitions at ali? Why 
should not certification, or a continued certification, be 
quite sufficient to put the person in the status that he now 
occupies as alunatic “sofound” ?—No, I donot agree to 
that ; I think inquisitions are very useful. 


27298. I am not putting it forward as my view ?—I do 
not agree. I think inquisitions serve a very useful pur- 
pose; I think there are many patients, and the families 
of many patients, who are quite determined to have it 
decided before a jury whether a person is or is not insane. 
If you will look at Section 98 you will see that there is a 
most useful sub-section which enables a Master to find in 
certain cases that a man is not able to manage his own 
affairs, but is able to manage himself. That is a most 
useful provision ; there is no provision analagous to that 
in the ordinary lunatic sections, There is sub-section 
(d) of Section 116 in which the Master makes an Order 
about property, that is all. 


27299. We have had some evidence that inquisitions 
are diminishing in number ?—I believe that is go. 
27300. And that those held before juries are becoming 


exceedingly rare—two in a year is the last return 7—I 
believe very few. 


27301. (Mr. Byrne.) There are not many families who 
are anxious for this system, then ?—No, but it is useful 
-to preserve the power to hold inquisitions. 


27302. (Mr. Greene.) And with the exception of cases 
which are on the border line, and where the family may 


medical witnesses as a rule ?—I do not know about that ; 
he satisfies himself. 


27304. Very rarely, even without a jury, are the cases 
at all contested ?—That is so. 


27305. Is not he in the same position, when he is sitting 
to hear two doctors, as a Commissioner would be who has 
had two certificates and two medical advisers ?—Yes. 


27306. So that in the end it comes to the same thing; 
your Commissioner allows a person to be detained because 
he and one or two other medical men have found that the 
person: was insane and he is not “‘so found,” whereas going 
through the form in a room, and having two doctors to 
prove it to another gentleman, puts him in Chancery. Is 
there any essential reason why that in its present form 
should be maintained ?—Except for the reason which 
I gave you, that the Master can find that the man cannot 
look after his property, and can look after himself—— 


27307. Would not that be rather a reason for increasing 
the power of the Commissioners than for maintaining an 
expensive distinction which involves the maintenance of a 
Chancery establishment ?—Perhaps Ido not know enough 
about that to give an opinion. I should have thought 
that if you were going to keep Masters for the purpose of 
looking after their property generally, it would be just 
as well to retain this power; it does not seem to have 
been very often used. 


27308-9. I was going to ask you whether there was any 
real reason why the Masters in Lunacy should be continued 
at all, and why the Commission, if they had got a land 
agent or two, or a person of that sort, under their control, 
could not, in one of their departments, manage the property 
as well ?—I should be sorry to see that. JI think it would 
involve much greater labour than we have now. I co 
not believe a land agent under the direction of the Poard 
would look after the property of lunatics properly. 


27310. You do not have anything to do with tke 
Masters ?—Very little to do with them, except that they 
send us notices of all inquisitions and cases under the 
116th Section. 

27311. You do not visit them ?—No. 

27312. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you told Mr. Greene 
that in visiting large asylums the legal and the medical 
Visitors conjointly saw patients ?—Yes. 

27313. Is that so in all the visits ?—What happens 
generally is this: we go into the ward; one of the Com- 
missioners walks round carefully and talks to all 
the patients, while the other Commissioner examines 
the dormitories, which may or may not be on that floor, 
and the lavatories and things of that sort. When he has 
finished that he goes back to the ward, walks about among 
the patients, and joins his colleague, and they go on to 
another ward. 

27314. When two go together some of the patients are 
interviewed by one Commissioner and others by another ? 
—Yes, and very often a great many by both. 

27315. In a good many instances by one only ?—Yes. 

27316. On the visits which are paid separately to 
workhouses and other places of detention, it is immaterial 
whether it is by a legal member or a medical ?—Yes. 

27317. They are treated as co-equal ?—Yes. 

27318. The function of a visit is equally well discharged 
by a lawyer or a doctor ; that is the view ?—Yes. 

27319. Therefore it would follow, would it not, that 
for visitorial purposes only, no special knowledge cf 
medicine, or special medicine, or general or special law is 
required; I mean for the general visitation duties, if 
they can be equally well done, and are done, alternately ?— 
I do not suppose in the case of a workhouse it makes much 
difference. There is no occasion generally to know 
anything about medicine. You have gone to see whether t_e 
few old people are comfortably looked after, their beds, 
means of escape from fire, and so on, and you enquire 
into the dietary, and how many times they bathe. In the 
large asylums it may be that questions very often do arise 
where medical knowledge is very important, as I said 
before—in the case of bodily disease or anything of that 
sort ; not for the detection of insanity, but of bodily disease, 
and as to things which may be necessary for the infirm. 
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27320. What I want to get at is whether, for the proper 
and efficient discharge of the duties of the visiting Com- 
missioners, as they are now, you would say that strictly 
legal and medical knowledge, however great it might be, 
is not much required ?—I do not think so. 


27321. It might be discharged equally well after a little 
experience by a man of intelligence who had neither 
legal nor medical training ?—I do not know about that. I 
think there are mahy points in a big asylum which may 
arise requiring legal knowledge, and many which may 
arise requiring medical knowledge. 


27322. But not often during visitation 7?—No, I do not 
think they do, as a matter of fact. I think you are asked 
more legal questions than medical questions. On the 
other hand you do come across a case where the superin- 
tendent comes up ‘and says, “ Dr. So-and-so, I want 
your opinion on this”’; then it is most valuable to have 
it; an ordinary person who is not a doctor would not 
be able to deal with a medical question. 


27323. You do not think that plays a very large part in 
the functions which are discharged by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners in visiting ?—Not in the detection of insanity. 


27324. Nor in consultation over the nature of insanity?— 
Not individual patients. 


27325. There is not time for it 7—No, not in county 
asylums. 


27326. I believe it is generally understood <s_ the 
opinion of the Lunacy Commissioners that Assistant 
Commissioners or inspectors, whatever they migtt be called, 
would b2 undesirable, supposing they were to perform 
the same duties which Commissioners now perform ?—I do 
rot think we can go to that length, quite. I think Lord 
Shaftesbury held, quite rightly, that to do all the work 
by Assistant Commissioners and have a simply resident 
Board would be a great mistake ; but I think to have a 
certain number of 4 ssistant Commissioners, over and above 
our own visiting body, which would still continue to 
visit, would be an advantage ; or at all events if we could 
rot get anything else we ought to be satisfied with it. 
I think the ideal is to have members of the Board who 
visit and see with their own eyes what is wanted, and 
come back and tell their colleagues on the Board. If 
we cannot have that—and we cannot go on enlarging 
the Roard for ever—the next best thing is to have 
Assistant Commissioners who can go and report to us, 
the Commissioners themselves continuing to visit. 


27327. You have not gone at any length into the 
reasons why the Commissioners object to Assistant 
Commissioners ?—That is it, really. 

27328. It is really that they think the bodies whom 
they visited, the county asylums and superintendents 
of asylums, would resent being criticised and reported 
upon by those who had not the power to act ?—That is 
one reason, and another is that the men whom you would 
get as Assistant Commissioners would not be of such 
weight in the medical world as to carry much influence. 
T do not say that is a fatal objection, but it is an objection 
to the system. 


27329. It has been suggested by your Commission, as 
a body, that in order to perform the work which they 
do now, satisfactorily, two Commissioners should be 
added, and preferably two medical men ?—Yes. 


27330. I will not go into the question why preferably 
medical men.—I mentioned just now to Mr. Greene 
that I have no strcng views on the matter. 


27331. Then they go on to say, supposing fresh work 
were imposed upon them, that they would then recommend 
the appointment of Assistant Commissioners. What I 
want to know is, what objection which would apply to 
Assistant Commissioners doing some of the work which is 
now done by the Lunacy Commission proper, would not 
apply to Assistant Commissioners doing the new work, 
which on the face of it is wore difficult and delicate than 
the present ?—I have not the least notion what the 
new work is. 


27332. It would be, roughly speaking, performing 
the same functions, and probably more, with a very 
heterogeneous class of people who are not at present 
certified ?—Our view was, as you will see in our statement, 
assuming that we had our Board of the size that was con- 
venient—and it could not be enlarged further—we 
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must be content with Assistant Commissioners ; and 
that then the Assistant Commissioners should not be 
called upon to do any special work, nor live in any special 
district, but that they should be called upon to do any 
work which we might from time to time give them, in- 
cluding inspection of big asylums occasionally, so that 
they should gradually acquire the experienc? sufficient 
to do all the work done by a full Commissioner. 


27333. Supposing the Commissioners, with ~ the in- 
creased number of two Commissioners, were still visiting 
asylums, still giving patients the opportunity of con- 
sulting them, would you see any objection to the Assistant 
Commissioners or inspectors performing what I may 
call the purely inspectorial duties of the buildings and 
the structures, not so much the patients, and reporting 
from time to time to the Commissioners so that they 
might visit them as they liked ? Would there be any material 
objection ?—No. 7 

27334. Assistant Commissioners, or inspectors, per- 
forming such duties as the Commissioners delegated 
to them ?—We would prefer having full Commissioners, 
but if we cannot get them we must get what assistance 
we can. 


27335. Most of us have heard very strong opinions 
expressed against the appointment of anyone of a lower 
standard, or lower pay, than the present Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—I do not see any reason why they should 
not do it. Of course we should have to be. very careful 
to get good men. 


27336. Supposing there were this amalgamation be- 
tween the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and the Lunacy 
Commissioners wh ch has been suggested, do you think 
the Commissioners would be able to perform the 
present duties of both bodies without over-pressure ?— 
My own view of the way ia which amalgamation 
might be carried out would be this: that it would be a 
great advantage to us, assuming that the medical Visitors 
became medical Commissioners, and assuming that the 
office of legal Visitor was not filled up, but that the 
money for the office was taken to pay for two assistant 
medical Commissioners; we should then get five medical 
Commissioners and two assistant medical Commissioners, 
and at no greater cost than the country is spending on 
the two offices together. 


27337. Would you think, then, that the present work 
could be done without any increase ?—Not only the 
present work, but I think the present work plus the 
visitation of the Chancery Visitors. 


27338. And could be done without over-pressure of any 
individual Commissioner ?—Yes. 


27339. Now I understand the objection is not that 
the work cannot be got through, but that the work 
cannot be got through thoroughly ?—That really is the 
point. 

7340. You think that, as far as personnel goes, that 
would be a solution of the over-pressure ?—I think so, 
certainly for the present. I am assuming tl at there is no 
other work of another kind about which we know nothing ; 
I mean the present work. 


27341. (Dr. Needham.) As regards buildings, and the 
architect, it has been thought desirable, has it not, as 
we have heard expressed in previous evidence, that there 
should be a paid architect whose duty would be to 
look into specifications, and check expenditure by looking 
into specifications ?—Yes. 


27342. And to check matters which do not appear 
upon the plans ?—Yes. 

27343. And of which the Commissioners have therefore 
no means of judging, unless by an inspection of the 
specifications, for which they have no time ?—Yes. 

27344. Have you any doubt as to whether the Com- 
missioners are seriously anxious to reduce the cost of 
asylums ?—I am sure they are, and have been for some 
time. 

27345. As regards the special persons about whom Mr. 
Greene was asking you, in addition to the architect, who 
might be called in on questions of drainage and engineering, 
I suppose the cases in which they are called in would be 
comparatively few ?—Yes, very rare. 

27346. The architect would*be able to deal with most 
matters ?—The great majority. 


Questions 27347 to 27377. 
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27347. And it would only be in complicated and urgent 
questions that these special persons would be called in 
and would be paid fees ?—Yes, with the cccasional 
exception of getting outside advice, as we do now, 
from an architect with more experience. 

27348. There would be no real addition made to the 
cost of the Commission, because I imagine that what is pro- 
posed to be done is already done ; that in cases of difficult 
drainage, or cases involving engineering difficulties, it 
has been the custom of the Commission to call in consul- 
tants ?—Yes. 

27349. As regards Assistant Commissioners, do you not 
think it desirable that the 5,000 people who are at present 
boarded out, in receipt of outdoor relief, should be 
visited by the Commissioners ?—Yes. 

27350. If there were Assistant Commissioners, that 
would be a function which they would be asked to dis- 
charge ?—Yes. 

27351. You think that very important ?—Yes, I have 
always thought they ought to be visited. 

27352. As regards the number of patients seen in 
an asylum, you say you think that about 1,000 can be 
seen in a day ?—I think about that, comfortably, or 
more perhaps. 

27353. What is the process of visitation ?—We go 
into the wards, take the number of patients, the 
number of attendants, and get certain other particulars 
about the patients; then one Commissioner counts all 
the patients while the other Commissioner talks to them. 
‘Then one goes and examines all the dormitories, lavatories, 
and everything else, and sees that the exits in c:se of 
fire are satisfactory. 

27354. Is every patient approached and is every 
patient given an opportunity of speaking to one or other of 
the Commissioners ?—Certainly. 

27355. I may take it, I suppose, that the large majority 
of the patients who are seen are people who have not the 
intelligence to speak to you ?7—Yes, quite incapable of 
taking advantage of it. 

27356. In point of fact, going and speaking to each 
patient means asking whether a patient has anything to 
say and having no response ?—Yes, certainly, in many 
cases. 

27357. That of course greatly shortens the time which a 
visit takes ?—Yes, I am sure you can walk up and down 
a row of patients twenty times and never get any response 
from more than a few of them—that is in certain wards. 

27358. As regards visitation of small asylums, com- 
pared with the visitation of large asylums, do you 
‘experience the different influence upon your working 
eapacity of the visiting of the two classes ?—Yes. 

' 27359. Do you find the visitation of a large asylum 
imposes a greater wear and tear upon you ?—Certainly. 


27360. I suppose you scarcely ever find that a large 
asylum is in the quiet contented state in which you find 
the small asylum ?—No, certainly not. 


Davi Nicotson, Esq., C.B., 


27376. (Chairman.) Will you be kind enough to tell us 
how long you have been one of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors ?—Eleven years next January: and previously 
to that I was Medical Superintendent of Broadmoor 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum. 

27377. The Visitors have given us a statement of their 
evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BY THE LORD 
CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS IN LUNACY. 

The Visitors’ Office consists of :— 
‘{wo medical and one legal : 

£4,500 0 O 


Visitor at - - - £1,500 0 0 
Secretary (Mr. Dickinson) at 300 0 0 
Senior clerk (Mr. Higgins) at 370 0 0 
Rising to - - ie a00 | 070 
Second clerk (Mr. de Lisle) at 200 0 0 
Third clerk (Mr. Wade) at - 104 0 0 974 0 O 
Travelling expenses and 
allowances - : : 1,374 19 4 
Total - - - £6,848 19 4 
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27361. Have you reason to think that the increase in 
the size of asylums has had a very bad or very good effect 
upon the general condition of the asylums ?—A very had 
effect, I should say. 

27362. Do you find noise and confusion which you do 
not find in the smaller asylums ?—Yes. 

27363. The work of the Commissioner in these large 
asylums is very much more than in the smaller asylums ?— 
Yes, I said it took twice as much out of you. 

27364. As regards the getting about of the Commis- 
sioners when on circuit; increased facilities of travelling 
of course have increased the ease with which the 
Commissioners can get about ?—Yes. 

27365. I suppose if it had not been for this increased 
facility, the work of the Commission must have come to an 
end long since ?—Certainly, of course it must. 

27366. It has only heen because these facilities have been 
afforded that the work of the Commission has been able to 
go on as long as it has ?—Yes. 

27367. As regards the question of the different views of 
the Commissioners, is it a fact, or is it not a fact, that on 
general questions the Commissioners hold practically the 
same views ?—Yes, it is the fact. 

27368. That there is a general consensus of opinion upon 
cardinal points ?—Yes. 

27369. And that there is, as there very properly ought 
to be amongst every body of pezsons, individual opinion 
which is not the same ?—Yes. 

27370. You do get difference of opinion amongst the 
Commissioners such as you get amongst all classes ?— Yes. 

27371. Nothing more than that ?—Nothing more than 
that. It is a united policy, speaking generally. 

27372. I understand you express the opinion that the 
Commissioners are exceedingly careful to take up the 
policy of their predecessors ?—Yes. . 

27373. They consider it part of their policy, when they 
go to anasylum, to make inquiry about matters into which 
former inquiry has been made, or the remarks which have 
been made by their predecessors ?—Certainly. 

27374. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add ?—Only with reference to one question which I think 
Mr. Greene asked some time ago, the question about sub- 
stitutes for Commissioners. It has always been the view 
of the Commission—I do not know how it originated— 
that if a Commissioner falls ill and a substitute is appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor the Commis*‘oner has to pay for 
him. There is nothing really in tie Act of Parliament 
which says so. I think the view of the Board is that this 
is rather a hard interpretation, and that possibly it might 
be the subject of consideration. 

27375. (Mr. Greene.) It was a Treasury order forced on 
the Commission ?—Yes, there was a Bill presented before 
Parliament dealing with the sane matter ia resp2ct to 
county court judges? I thought I would mention that 
fact as a subject which perhaps the Commission would 
like to consider. 


M.D., called; and Examined. 


These expenses are paid out of the lunacy percentage 
fees; the balance of which, after all expenses of the 
Masters’ and Visitors’ offices have been defrayed, now 
amounts to £9,000, more or less, and is paid into the 
Treasury. 


JURISDICTION. 


The visitors visit all patients found lunatic by inquisi- 
tion twice a year, and in new cases or special cases, four 
times a year. 

The number of inquisition cases is 653. 

They also visit under order from the Lords Justices or 
the Masters such cases of infirmity or lunacy as are pro- 
vided for under Section 116 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
other than under Sub-section A as well as special cases 
pending before the Masters or the Lords Justices. 

The number of cases other than those found by in- 
quisition are :— 


Sub-sections b, c, e, f - 2,782 
Sub-section d - - ° 347 
Total ° - 3,129 
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Whilst the inquisition cases may have declined in 
number the cases under the foregoing sub-sections com- 
prise what would have been inquisition cases but for the 
sub-sections, and are visited when specially required. 

The jurisdiction is limited to England and Wales with 
the addition of extra jurisdiction cases in other parts of 
the United Kingdom and in foreign countries to which 
the Visitors are occasionally specially sent by authority. 

Each of the Visitors takes a third of the area covered 
by their jurisdiction every year in rotation. The re- 
spective areas are known as Home, Northern, and Western 
Circuits. 

The total number of visits paid in the year ending 
October, 1906, was 1,583, or 527 per Visitor. 

The mileage covered was 48,910 miles within the same 
period. 

The jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and 
of the Masters is under the department of the Lord 
Chancellor. The jurisdiction of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion is under the Home Office. 


WORKING OF THE OFFICE. 

The Visitors were described by Lord Westbury as the 
“eyes and ears” of the Lord Chancellor in Lunacy 
matters. They are in close and constant communication 
with the Masters in Lunacy, who form with them a Board 
which meets monthly, and with the Official Solicitor (ede 
Q. 27513-5). 

They are concerned with ie ae into continuance 
of insanity, and into the bodily condition and treatment 
of lunatics, and as to the proper expenditure of the 
amounts allowed for maintenance under schemes made 
by the Masters; and with the committees, medical 
advisers, relatives, and establishments (in private cases), 
of inquisition and other patients. 

Their visits are unannounced and of a surprise nature, 
except in certain discretionary cases. They visit as 
urgency and circumstances demand, and not by any 
methodical progress of travelling within their circuits. 

Under these circumstances they are the confidants and 
general advisers of patients and their families, and are 
acquainted with the personalities and histories of every 
case. 


27378. (Mr. Byrne.) Your duties are mainly set out in 
the Rules in Lunacy, are they not ?—Yes. 


27379. Is there anything since the rules of 1893 ?—1892 
is the date. : 


27380. 1892 is the main body, and there is one in 1893, 
Rule 5, which says the Chancery Visitor shall, upon the 
request of the Master, visit and report as to any persons 
with reference to whom, or to whose estate, an application 
is pending ?—-That is the last. 


27381. Therefore in those two sets of Rules we have a 
complete statement of your duties ?—Yes. 


27382. I would like to ask you some questions about the 
cases with whom youdeal. You visit all lunatics “so found 
by inquisition” twice a year, and new cases or special cases 
four times a year ?—Yes. 


27383. Is that any new cases in private houses or any 
new cases in institutions as well ?—I should say that they 
are cases in private houses. We do not visit asylum cases 
oftener than twice under any circumstances, unless we have 
a special reason for going. 


27384. The number of inquisition cases is 653 ?7—Yes. 


27385. In addition to those, you also visit, under order 
from the Lords Justices or the Masters, many other cases 
both of infirmity and lunacy ?—Yes. 

- 27386. The former being the cases for which provision 
is made under Section 116 of the Lunacy Act, Sub-section 
(d) 2—Yes. 

27387. In addition to those cases you have still further 
special cases as to which you make visits and inquiries, 
namely, the cases pending in the lunacy jurisdiction?—Yes. 
I have three cases outside these to visit this week ; they 
are not inquisition cases at all, but are under the other 
sub-sections of Section 116. 

27388. Might I ask about that number of cases you have 
under those different sub-sectfons, for instance under sub- 
section (b), the old lunatics ; how many cases have you ?— 
The whole number of-cases under (b) (c) (e) and (f) is 278 ; 
they are under all the secticns except the inquisition cases 
of (a) and the infirmity cases of (d). 
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27389. How many of those cases have you = to visit 
regularly ?—I could not say. 


27390. Do you pay regular visits to patients who are, 
either as regards their persons or their property, under 
disability under each of those sub-sections ?—There was- 
one case in Broadmoor, but that is a very exceptional 
thing, the criminal lunatic section (f). 


27391. How many cases which are dealt with under 
those sections are subject to your visits ?—A certain 
number of them are put on our list at the request of a. 
Master or Judge, but the number of these I cannot tell. 
you. I could find out. 


27392. Could your clerks let us know the number under: 
each of those sub-sections divided into the two classes of 
those you regularly visit and those you visit once ?—I 
should think there are twenty or thirty, but I think I can. 
get the number. 


27393. We gather that you all have a very substantial 
amount of visiting to do, and we want to ask some ques- 
tions with the object of bringing out how much your 
ordinary visits have to be added to on account of these 
special instructions. which you receive ?—That is only part: 
ofit. Those three cases which I had to visit from the end of 
last week till some time in the middle of next week would. 
not be anywhere. y 


27394. They are called special ?—They are called 
special. They were not down on our list for visitation- 
We only visit at the request of a Master or Judge. We can 
say how many have been visited. 


27395. How many cases have you had for the last three 
years ?—I can find that out. 


27396. And the total number of visits phd in the last. 
year ?—To non-inquisition cases ? 


27397. Your clerk could give us an analysis of the non- 
inuisition cases under section 116 ?—Yes.* 


27398. Could you give us an idea what the total number 
of visits has been for each of you ; is it 507 ?—Yes. 


27399. That is a considerable amount: of visitation = 
would you kindly tell us how many of those live in entirely 
separate institutions ?—Of the 651 total inquisition cases, 
227 are private cases, and 424 are in asylums, 


27400. Have you many inquisition cases in any one 
asylum, or are they scattered ?—Certain asylums and. 
institutions for the insane—registered hospitals rather ; 
they are rather favoured, and we have a certain number 
of paupers who are visited in pauper asylums, the reason 
being that they cannot be taken out of the Chancery list. 
It is an anomalous state of things that we should have 
to visit people whose money has become exhausted, and 
who are now paupers unable to be taken off the list 
because there are no funds by which the process can be 
gone through. There are not many of those. 


27401. How many patients have you to visit in a large 
hospital like Holloway ?—There might be, perhaps, a couple 
of dozen in one place, speaking roughly. 

27402. That would facilitate your visits a good deal- 
To do 500 visits a year, if they were all entirely separate, 
would be almost impossible, would it not ?—It could be- 
done. 


27403. But it would be extremely hard work ?—Yes. 


27404. Could you give us an idea how many of them 
are in more than single care, and how many are in con- 
siderable numbers in certain institutions? Could your 
clerk give us the number of institutions in which there are 
more than three patients ?—Yes, we can give you each 
asylum and the number in it. 

27405. I have no doubt you know this report of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Committee, in 1882, in regard to a 
suggested amalgamation ?—Yes. 52 

27406. Do you agree in substance with the recommenda- 
tion in that report ?—The non-recommendation. 

27407. They recommend there should be no amalga- 
mation; do you agree with that in substance LS es. 


27408. And you entirely disagree with the. minority 
report ?—Yes, I disagree with it, certainly. 








* Vide Appendix papers, page 419 post. 
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27409. It is very full and contains its own arguments ; 
ait will save trouble—that is why I asked the question— 
if you both agree with the substance of it, and with the 
arguments used ?—Yes. 

27410. Have there been any changes of the law of 
‘practice since 1882 of a substantial character, which 
-affect the argument one way or the other, and which affect 
this report ?—The numbers were reduced to four ‘visits 
an the fresh cases; to two in all the other cases. 


27411. They were substantial changes in the law ?—Yes. 


27412. Is there any other ?—I was not appointed till 
1896, so I might not be quite acquainted with any, but as 
far as I know, from any information I have, I should say 
‘there have not been any others. 


27413. Those changes which have occurred, with the 
exception of the one you have mentioned, have been in the 
direction of increasing your work—for instance, enquiry 
into pending cases ?—We have always had those cases. 
‘The numbers are increasing, and for this reason ; that by 
‘the doing away of inquisitions patients have to be dealt 
with by the office who otherwise would not have keen 
placed under our supervision through a process of in- 
quisition, and a number of those come to us, and those 
rare the cases which the Master requests us to put 
upon our list; and with regard to Sub-section (d) there are 
cases which pass into it which ought clearly to be 
placed under certificate, and which we have had to vis‘t 
‘as outside cases at the request of the Master; and we 
-have found cases which ought not to have been allowed 
“to escape from supervision by passing into that sub-section 
~of the Act. It is an abuse of the intention of that sub- 
‘section. 


27414. We have been informed by previous witnesses 
that the use of that section is rapidly increasing ?—That is 
"my impression. 

27415. When you say that is an abuse of the Act, do you 
smean that it is an inexpedient extension of the Act, or do 
you mean that, however useful, it seems to you to be 
‘going beyond what the law intended ?—Certainly beyond 
what the law intended, and not only inexpedient but 
-entirely wrong, that the intention of the Act should be 
-evaded by a sub-section of its own. 


‘27416. Many witnesses before us, speaking from a 
different point of view from yours, have very much pressed 
the extension of that system and recommended that it 
‘should be still further extended so as to include, not only 
‘mental infirmity arising from age or illness, but every con- 
-ceivable form of mental incapacity ?—I say by all means ex- 
tend the influence of that idea downwards, so long as you 
-can do so reasonably and properly, but do not extend it 
upwards into the region of insanity. There are men who 

vare unfit to manage their property, and a great many senile 
‘cases who are very rightly put under the sub-secticn to 
-avoid the question of insanity ; but in order to save expense 
cand the bother and publicity of an inquisition there are a 
number of cases which are passed into sub-section (d) 
which ought to be dealt with under the sub-sections 
relating to insanity. When they extend the scope of 
‘sub-section (d) in that direction they are doing harm. It 
has nothing to do with me personally in the matter of 
visitation ; I am only complaining of it as a citizen. 


27417. You think people are not treated as lunatics 
-~who ought to be ?—A number of them. 


27418. It would be impossible to have them treated 
as lunatics except by going through inquisition ?—No, 
they could go through some other section. 

27419. Would you recommend that they should be put 
through the process of a reception order ?—Yes. I say 
‘an insane person ought to be dealt with as an insane 
‘person. 


27420. It is more or less an accident whether a person 
with mental infirmity is dealt with by the Masters or by 
process of inquisition or by his own friends ?—Yes. 

27421. There are numbers of rich persons who are 
lunatics under a reception order ?—Yes. 

27422. And plenty of poor persons who are dealt with 
by the Masters ?—Yes. , 

27423. Do any practical evils arise? Is there any 
reason why the system of inquisition should exist side by 
side with an elaborate system of reception order, urgency 
order, and so forth ?—The same thing might be managed 
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with another heading, but I think that in the interests 


of the insane person, who has a right to demand a jury, - 


to do away with it would be depriving him of a reasonable 
opportunity of defending himself. In many instances 
when the question is pending with regard to having a jury 
in a case or not, we have to visit and find out from the 
individuals whether they are mentally fit to recognise their 
own power to demand a jury and if they understand their 
position with regard to the appointment of a jury to 
inquire into their mental condition. We have to go and 
inquire, and according to our report we say the person is 
so demented that he cannot understand what an inquiry 
or a jury means, the Master can then decide the matter 
on his own initiative without having a jury. 

27424, Your report in these cases goes to the Judge, 
does it not ?—To a Master or a Judge. 


27425. If a man claims a jury and it is refused, the 
refusal may be dealt with by a Judge—he can appeal 
from the Master ?—I cannot answer the question speci- 
fically, whether he can appeal from a Master. 


27426, Are there many cases in which the victim, so 
to speak, appev's for a jury, or his solicitors do ?—Yes, I 
think the tendency with a great many insane people 
is to have a jury. Theysay, “‘I am not insane.” On the 
other hand it may be a great grievance to them that they 
should have the expense of a jury. 


27427. There are only two cases of juries in a year in 
the last judicial statistics, so if a great many applied to 
be tried by a jury, it was on your technical rules chiefly 
that they were refused a jury ?—I am not prepared 
to say that that is so, because I do not know the cases, 


27428. They can demand a jury ?—They can demand 
a jury. 

27429. I am right in understanding, am I not, that 
if a man demands a jury and the Master thinks 
he is not prima facie in a fit state of mind to know what 
he is talking about or to know the utility of it, he sends 
you to inquire and report on his mental condition ?7~ 
Yes. 

27430. Or to see whether his request for a jury should 
be granted or brushed aside ?—I do not say “whether it 
should be brushed aside,” but “whether it should be 
further considered.” There might arise cases where 
a man on the advice of his solicitor might be able 
to just catch hold of the idea of it and so on. 
Asarule, if a man demands a jury, I would certainly 
say that he ought to be allowed tohave one. Onehas no 
right to stand in the way of a person who is accused of 
being a lunatic having power to demand full inquiry 
into his case. 


27431. It is clear from what you say that it isnot you 
who stop the juries ; somebody does it, because most of 
them asked for a jury and only one got it; who does 
stop it ?—I do not know, we have nothing to do with the 
procedure. 


27432. The Masters will tell us ?—They will be able to 
tell you how that comes about. 


27433. The person who is certified as a lunatic under a 
Reception Order has no chance of a jury, has he; much 
less a Summary Order?—He has an appeal to a magistrate. 


27434. An appeal to a magistrate only if he is com- 
mitted without having been seen by a magistrate ?—If 
he goes to an asylum under an Urgency Order, he has 
not in the first instance the opportunity of representing 
his case to a magistrate. 


27435. Not to a jury, I said ?—No, not to a jury. 


27436, There are a good many lunatics in the country ; 
most of them are under reception orders and summary 
orders—by far the most under summary orders. The 
600 or 1,000 or whatever they are who are under inquisi- 
tion have had the right of asking for a jury; the other 
114,000 have not. Do you consider that a great griev- 
ance ?—They are not in the same position. A very large 
proportion, I do not know how many of them, are paupers 
and have no power to pay for the inquiry, so it is useless 
to demand a jury when there are 90,000 of them, or 
perhaps 80,000 to 90,000, who are paupers and have no 
means for paying for an inquiry. 

27437. But still if it is right and desirable, on the ground 
of the liberty of the subject, the country might stand it? 
—No, they would not; they are rightly and properly 
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certified by a medical authority under the supervision 
of a magistrate. That is considered quite enough in a 
general way to establish confidence in the working of 
the Act. 


27438. Let us take the cases of those sent in under 
reception and urgency Orders, many of whom have a 
good deal of money. They have no chance of a jury, and 
those who are proceeded with in the direction of inqui- 
sition have a chance, a very slight chance, certainly, 
but legally they have a chance of getting a jury. Would 
you like the reception order people to have a jury too ? 
—The question of demanding a jury comes in with an 
individual who claims a right to deal with his own affairs. 
The cases are not parallel. 


27439. They sometimes are ?—They sometimes are. 
If a man is certified and put into an asylum, the question 
of his affairs remains in abeyance; some of his relatives 
are able to carry on the disbursement of his funds while 
he is hors de combat, so that the cases are not parallel. 


27440. The effect of an inquisition is more serious on a 
man’s property than the effect of a reception order ?— 
If you like to say “ more serious’; it is more complete.’ 


27441. It is complete deprivation of his civil rights ?— 
Yes, for his own protection. 

27442. (Mr. Greene.) You were mentioning just now 
that you had to see patients with a view to ascertaining 
whether they understood their application to have an 
inquisition by jury ?—Yes. 

27443. You do not have to give inspection in every case, 
do you; it is only where they have demanded a jury ?7— 
If a demand has come in for a jury. 

27444. But there are a great number of cases where 
proceedings are launched and the alleged lunatic does 
not demand a jury ?—Quite so. 

27445. In that case no inspection is made by you ?— 
No visit is made by us, nor a report. 

27446. The number of cases in which a demand is made 
is not very large ?—I have no means of knowing. 

27447. You act on the Master’s suggestion ?—At his 
request. 


27448. It is provided by a section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment that, if he is satisfied that the person does not under- 
stand matters, then no jury is had ?—He can decide the 
matter on his own account. 


27449. We have heard something about special in- 
spections on special occasions which you can be called 
upon to perform; what are those ?—I have to go by 
direct order from the Lord Chancellor. I remember one 
case of a man who was kept in a hutch by his brother. 


27450. How many of such inspections are there in the 
course of a year ?—By the Lord Chancellor’s direction 
very few indeed ? 


27451. Four or five ?—Not so many. 
27452. Who is the next ?—One of the Lords Justices. 


27453. How often in the course of a year does he send 
you for a special inspection ?—I cannot tell you. 


27454. Is there anybody else in your office who may 
be sent ?—Yes, I may be sent, or my colleague may be 
sent. 


27455. We shall get the amount of those inspections 
from your secretary ?—Yes. 


27456. Can you give us the number in which special 
visits are made ?—There are two sets of special visits, 
special visits where one report suffices, and special visits 
made to lunatics who are put on our list for visitation 
by request of the Judge or Master. 


27457. I want to know how many of these there are 
in the course of a year; of course those would be in ad- 
dition to your other inspections, or ordinary inspecticns 
of twice or four times a year ?—Yes. 

27458. We also want to get the number of visits made 
in the inquisition cases; you pay in this paper 653 ?— 
—653 is the actual number of inquisition cases that we 
have to see. 


27459. Is that an average ?—No, that is the absolute 
figure. 


EVIDENCE : 


27460. Does that represent about the number; does 
it always remain about 653 ?—No, the numbers have 
been coming down. The maximum number of 
cases was 1,209 in 1890, and since that they have been 
gradually coming down, 1,100, 1,000, 900, 800, till now they 
are 651. I might explain here that a number 
of cases in the other suk-section of Section 116 are people 
who would otherwise have been inquisition cases. 

27461. I quite appreciate that ; my point is to see 
whether 650 is an increasing or a diminishing number. 
You told me it used to ke larger ?—Double, nearly. 

27462. Then your work has been lessening ?—So 
far as inquisition cases are concerned. 

27463. As regards non-inquisition cases, they consist 
of Section 116, Sub-section (d) cases ?—Not many in Sub- 
section (d), because they are only “infirmity of mind.” TI 
say a number of those cases ought not to be under it; 
it is an abuse of that sub-section of the Act in cases 
where individuals are said to be ,suffering merely from 
infirmity of mind who are really insane. 

27464. You have shown me that your work has been 
diminishing by about half ; can you show me since 1890 
any figures indicating that it has increased ?—I did not. 
say our work was diminishing. I said the number of in- 
quisition lunatics was much less, but those people have 
to be visited in the same districts. There might have 
been three or more of them in one district or one asylum, 
but we have to visit the district or the asylum all th 
same, if there is only one. ; 

27465. I have not made my point clear ; in 1890 you 
had 1,209 patieats tound lunatic by inquisition ; each 
of those persons had to be visited by you ?—Yes, so 
many times a year. 

27466. That number has now gone down to 651 ; 
therefore only 651 people have to be examined by you 
as against 1209 ?—Quite so. 


27467. Therefore the number of visits you have to | 


make has been halved, or the number of people at alk 
events ?—The number of people visited has been halved, 
but there may be one left in the asylum, and the asylum 
has to be visited just the same as if there were 20 in it. 
We do not get away from the visitation, necessarily— 
no doubt largely, but not to the extent of one half. | 

27468. Have you any figures in your office which 
would enable us to see the extent to which your work 
in the matter of inspecting people found lunatic by 
inquisition has been diminished ?—I can get the actual 
number of visits paid. 

27469. Would you mind giving the actual number of 
visits paid since 1890 ?—Yes, it can be given.* 

27470. Then I want to follow up a correlative enquiry. 
If your visits have diminished in number since 1890, 
are there any figures to show that you do more work 
in other matters—has more work been thrown upon 
you in other matters ?—I think that would be so. I 
think there ought to be figures to show; but what the 
extent of it is I cannot say. 

27471. Have you got any details to show the personal 
amount of work which each Visitor had to do in the last 
few years, and how many days you were engaged in 
performing it ?—We can give you the number of official 
days. If we take the number of days and number of 
nights slept out on official work, we can give you that, 
but the average for each Visitor comes here to 202 days 
visiting on duty; that is to say, working. 

27472. That is travelling and inspecting ?—Yes, and 
121 nights, but that is not a complete statement of the 
number of days on which we are away; they have no 
record ;' for instance, my two senior colleagues on the 
Board are not on the same footing—I mean I am not 
on the same footing as they are with regard to the reckon- 
ing of days; I cannot charge for aday unless I can show 
that I have been ten hours working; they can charge 
a day for less. 

27473. How many hours’ work is required of them for 
a day ?—You must ask them ; I am not able to tell you. 
I cannot charge because I am the junior, and previously 
to my appoittment a Treasury Order came out that 
until ten hours’ work was done I could not claim my 
day’s subsistence allowance, and that was made definite- 
ly not to apply to those appointed before the date of 
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the order, so that they have no record of my individual 
days as they must have of theirs, because I do little or 
much as the case may be, but if I do not charge for it 
the Cffice are not aware whether I have done a day’s 
work or not. !A day is reckoned by the fpayment of 
the day for a subsistence allowance, whatever it may be. 


27474. Then if you, in your return, state that you had 
201 days’ travelling last year, are we to understand that 
to mean 201 days of ten hours each ?—That does 
not apply to me. The return we have is for the number 
of official days recorded. 


27475. Is an official day a ten hours’ day ?—No, only on 
my part. If I record a day and charge for it, it is a ten 
hours’ day. If they charge for a day, it is for what they 
consider a good day’s work. 


27476. That is a useful explanation when we come to 
look at the figures which have to be submitted ?—Yes, but 
they will have to be explained. 


27477. Have you got any record of the number of 
days on which you attend) either meetings of the Visitors 
and the Masters, or Board meetings of your own without 
the Masters ?—Our own Board meetings are held once a 
month, and the Masters are there ex-officio. 


27478. Are there any days on which you are occupied, 
which are not spent in travelling and are not Board 
days ?—I could not be said to travel if I went across 
to Southwark. I might be on duty in London, or 
going to Hendon, or going down to the East End; I 
do not know whether you call that travelling. Onsuch 
occasions the mileage would be entered and the day on 
duty recorded. On the other hand, apa t from Board 
days, I work on many days at the office and at home, 
but no record is kept of them. 


27479. How many blank days in the year are there 
which you can apply to your own affairs ?—That is a 
matter of individual arrangement. I can do my work 
as best suits me; I can go and spend six weeks doing 
my work, or I can break the time up intoshort periods 
according to circumstances. 


27480. I will tell you what I am driving at, and then 
perhaps you will be able to favour me with your assistance. 
I want to see whether the time of the Visitors is necessarily 
occupied, and how much of it is necessarily occupied, 
with the work which they are required by the Statute 
to perform ?—I do not think you will be able to get at 
that. 


27481. How many persons does each Visitor examine 
in the course of the year ?—It so happens that they must 
vary. 

27482. How many do you visit ?—May I explain our 
system of carrying out the work? There are three dis- 
tricts—the Home District, the North District, and the 
Western District—and we take thosein turns. On the lst 
October we goround; weallchange to adifferent district 
on the Ist October. The district which is called the 
Home District contains about the same number of persons 
as the two other districts. 


27483. Might I ask how many ?—Half of 650 really, 
roughly speaking. The number in the district extending 
from Cromer down to the Isle of Wight is very nearly equal 
to the number in the other two districts, so that one year 
we have what is called a heavy year, and the other we 
have the long distance year ; up to the north, and down 
to Cornwall. 


27484. Then one Visitor may have to do roughly 325 


patients in one year, and the others would have to do 


160 or 170 each ?—Something like that. 


27485. When you get to the happy light year, when you 
have only 160 to inspect, how many days free would 
you have for study, philanthrophy, and amusement ?— 
I donot go in for philanthrophy. I do not know exactly ; 
we each have our own work to do and we can do it as we 
like. 

27486. May I take it that if you have the 160 or 170 
days’ work for the country, excepting the Board meet- 
ings once a month, the rest of the time is your own? 
—No, because we have special visits to make at other 
times. 


27487. I wanted to find out how many special visits 
you have to make at other times ?—I cannot tell you. I 


have just now three to do in ten days, entirely unco.- David 
nected with my own work. Nicolson, 
27488. Perhaps thirty days may elapse without one ?— go a 
Two months, perhaps. There is a vacation of three : 
months when we have no “ specials.” 22 Nov. 1996. 


27489. You are rather more fortunate than the Com- 
missioners ?—We have our work to do. We do not get 
those special cases, because the Masters are not sitting. 


25490. You have three months’ holiday ?—No, there 
are three months’ Legal Vacation at the Law Courts which 
prevent the Masters having the opportunity of sending 
us special cases. I can take three months’ holiday if I 
like, and work nine months. 


27491. May I ask what holiday is allotted to the 
Chancery Visitor ?—No holiday is allotted atall. I can 
pick and choose my own time as [I like. 








27492. What time may you take without incurring 
the frown of the Lord Chancellor ?—It has never been 
estimated. I cannot calculate it up or calculate it down, 
whether big or little. 


27493. Will you tell me about how much you get ?— 
We do not get anything. If I choose to distribute my 
work over three months I need not get very much; if I 
can do all my work in six weeks I may be able to take 
the other six weeks’ holiday if I want to, and do nothing 
else. 


27494. Then the Vacation time at the Courts is a close 
time, so far as special cases are concerned ?—Yes. 


27495. Then there will be a period of the year when 
you look to go abroad or take a holiday ?—Yes. 


27496. And we cannot tell for how long your inclina- 
tion may take you away ?—No. 


27497. Then how much is there left for the public ?— ; 
As much as our duty requires. : 


27498. Are there any figures which I can get, to see 
how much vacation each of the Visitors has taken ?— 
No, because it depends what you call vacation. I mean 
that if I go up to Newcastle I am sitting in a train for 
two days, and perhaps see one patient. 


27499. That would be necessary travelling in the 
discharge of your duty ; what I meant was occupying 
yourself outside the public concerns ?—With every wish 
to meet you it is impossible for me to say. 


27500. You may appoint a deputy, I find ?—They never 
have been appointed since I joined the Board. 


27501. What year was that ?—1896. 


27502. Does illness interfere with your work, or can 
another Visitor do your work for you ?—Fortunately we 
never have required to do each other’s work in that sense 
of the word. 


27503. It is very fortunate ?—I am not saying abso- 
lutely—I have done a special case for a colleague who 
has been laid up for a few days. To do any regular work 
we have never asked each other. 


27504. I see that according to your statement 
the total number of visits paid in the year ending October, 
1906, was 1,583 or 527 per Visitor ?—That is it. 


27505. That is only an average, because we do not 
know how many of those were on the Home Circuit and how 
many on the other two ?—That is the total for the Board. 


27506. The mileage was 48,000; do you have to keep 
the mileage ?—We have to keep the mileage. 


27507. Is that under an order of the Lord Chancellor, 
or for the purpose of calculating the expenses ?—An 
order from the Court. 


27508. What is the motive of that ?—Originally the 
motive was this, that in the early days of the Board the 
travelling expenses of the Visitors were paid by mileage ; 
instead of being paid a subsistence allowance they, got 
8d. or 9d. a mile, and they had to enter the miles. 


27509. Has that been kept up since 1833 ?—The regula- 
tion for keeping the number of miles has been, because 
they can estimate the amount of work we can do by it. 
I do not know any other reason for keeping it. It has 
no relation to our payment. 


27510. Is it a necessary thing, or is it something we 
can suggest should be dispensed with? Does it occasion 
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any trouble ?—Nothing worth speaking about, and it 
gives the Lord Chancellor an opportunity of seeing how 
much we do travel. I think there would be no occasion 
to stop it. 


27511. Does that have to pass through any audit like 
the Treasury ?—All our accounts have to pass through the 
Pay Office of the Supreme Court. 


27512. If I were to turn back to any paper or docu- 
ment, could I see how much the mileage is reduced ?— 
You can see the mileage for every year from 1890—I 
think that is so. 


27513. What has the Official Solicitor to do? I see 
that it is said here (page 88, col. 1) that you have a 
Board meeting with him up at the Board ?—No, he is not 
at the Board; that is perhaps rather indistinct. 


27514. A Board which meets monthly, and with the 
Official Solicitor ?—I did not read the first part of that 
sentence.. It is not so clear as perhaps it should be. It 
is drawn up by a lawyer. 


27515. “They are in close and constant communica- 
tion with the masters in lunacy, who form with them a 
board which meets monthly, and with the Official 
Solicitor”? ?—Yes, precisely; it reads like that, but as 
a matter of fact it means “in constant communication 
with the Masters in Lunacy and with the Official 
Solicitor.” The Official Solicitor has nothing to do 
with our Board, except for consultation purposes. 


27516. Have the clerks who are mentioned in your 
statement to serve the Visitors in Lunacy only, or do they 
serve the Masters in Lunacy ?—The Masters have 
entirely their own staff. 


27517. Is there anybody coming from your office to tell 
us what are the sort of duties these clerks have to dis- 
charge ?—Our secretary is here at this moment, but as far 
as I know he has not been asked. 





27518. Who supervises the routine work of the office ?— 
—Ourselves. The secretary does all the detail, and 
everything is reported to us. 


27519. And once a month you meet ?—We meet as a 
Board once a month, but one or other is there frequently 
in the course of the month, looking in as we come through 
because there are papers left for us there, and our papers 
are sent on after us, and sometimes we say we will see 
them at the offce when we come, and these visits have 
nothing to do with the Board meeting. 


27520. I believe your body was in existence before 
1845 ?—-I understand so, because this special note had 
reference to that. 


27521. Is there any way in which you can suggest that 
the work of your department can be in any way improved 
or lessened, to the advantage of the public ?—No; so far 
as we are concerned we have made no complaint of having 
had too much work. 


27522. But have you any suggestion you desire to make ? 


-—You ask whether we could do anything to increase, or 


to improve, or to lessen it ? 
27523. Yes ?—We do not desire to lessen it. 


27524, Is there any way in which it could be improved ? 
—I say that so far as we ourselves are concerned, there 
is nothing, but if you ask me as an indiviual member of the 
board, I say that with regard to the general question of 
lunacy there is an improvement so faras our relations tothe 
Commissioners in Lunacy are concerned. For instance, 


‘the Visitors could undertake the visitation of Chancery 
cases now visited by the Commissioners. 


27525. What I meant was this: as a department, is 
there any way in which your work could properly be cut 
down, in which you could be made to do less work and 
yet be equally efficient as you are now ?—Not without 
detaching cases from the Court of Chancery as at present 
constituted. 


27526. What does that mean ?—I mean that if you take 
our work from us and ask the Commissioners to do it, our 
work could be lessened, but ipfso far as we are an integral 
and most essential portion of the Chancery Division, you 
cannot lessen our work without asking somebody else to 
doit. The only others who could be asked to do it are the 
Commissioners, 


OF EVIDENCE : 


27527. Is there any routine work generally in your 
office which could be reorganised by some business man, 
so as to involve less labour or greater quickness ?—So far 
as I understand our work it is simple, and very much a 
matter of routine, except that each case has to be dealt 
with. It isa matter of our reports being written out and 
docketed, and all preserved, and our meetings and cor- 
respondence; the office work is largely of that description, 
together with letters from patients, from the committees, 
and from the relatives. 


27528. May I take it that if noalteration is to be made 
in the way of amalgamation, there is nothing you can sug- 
gest at the present time by which the discharge of the 
office of Visitor in Lunacy could be improved ?—My 
experience leads me to say, nothing. 


27529. Have you ever thought of the question of having 
an age limit for Visitors; there is none now ?—There is 
none. 


27530. Would it be a good thing to introduce ?— 
I do not think so, for the same reason which Mr. Giffard 
gave just now, that we are not appointed till fairly senior 
in service in the Lunacy Department, and it would be a 
great hardship to be kicked out at sixty-five, if that were 
the only reason, on fifteen years’ service, perhaps with 
ten years added on. Of course in my own individual case 
I happen to be an exception to the hardship, but others 
would feel it. 


27531. (Dr. Donkin.) I think you heard me ask Mr. 
Giffard a question as to this amalgamation which it is 
suggested should take place ?—Yes. 


27532. Have you sufficient knowledge of the work of the 
Lunacy Commissioners to say whether you think the 
combined forces would be able to perform, sufficiently and 
satisfactorily to themselves, the work which is now done by 
both bodies ?—If you include the Master I do not think we 
could, we are so bound up with all that the Masters have 
to do. 


27533. I am not including the Masters in that question ; 
I am talking rather of the visiting work ; my question was 
mainly directed to visiting work which mainly overweights 
the Lunacy Commissioners ?—There are several po-nts of 
view from which that question could be approached. First 
of all there is the question how far the Commissioners and 
ourselves could do all the work. I have no doubt we 
could, by the addition of three to the Commission ; but with 
regard to the question of the patients who, so far as the 
Board of Commissioners are concerned, form the prime 
portion of all our work and duty, we have to consider the 
patients who are first of all compelled to be labelled as 
lunatics, and in the second instance have their property 
removed from their own\disbursement, and who pay for 
this out of their own income; I say that they have the 
first right to be heard in a matter of this sort, on the old 
principle that the man who pays the piper should call the 
tune. I think that the patients regard us just as they 
would regard the Commissioners if they were all made 
Visitors; they regard us as their special patrons, their 
friends, and their consultant legal and medical advisers. 
If you mix us up with the general Board of Lunacy of the 
country, you give them a grievance which must be perman- 
ent. If you are prepared to face that first difiiculty—I 
say it would be wrong to do it—and make arrangements 
for the work to be done, I have no doubt that the Com- 
missioners and ourselves could carry it out efficiently and 
thoroughly, as far as the mere Commission and visitation 
are concerned. 


27534. I was not thinking of asking questions as to 
the advisability of amalgamation, I merely wanted to 
know whether, from what you know of the duties of the 
two bodies, you think the work could be satisfactorily 
carried out by the joint Board with a redistribution 
of the work; would that in your opinion do away with 
the very great difficulty which the Lunacy Commissioners 
now have in getting through their work satisfactorily ? 
They are overweighted with work, and we understand 
that the Visitors in Chancery are not overweighted with 
work ?—We are not complaining of it. 


27535. The only ground for amalgamation would be to 
lighten the work of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Quite 
so. I say that so far as I can gather from the evidence 
of the Commissioners, they think that two additional 
medical men attached to the Board would suffice for their 
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work, but I emphasise their other recommendation and 
go a little further than they do; I say that in addition 
to whatever they may require for the Central Board 
there ought to be well-paid local deputy Commissioners 
resident in districts, and not necessarily kept in the same 
part year by year, but changed round so as to avoid the 
risk of friendships and casual dealings with important 
questions, and I say that until you get six, or at least 
four, local residents as deputy Commissioners with full 
authority, you will never have the lunacy of the country 
kept in hand, or under the proper supervision of the 
officials. 


27536. That is not in the recommendations of the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—I cannot help it; they recom- 
mend Assistant Commissioners, but I go a little further. 


27537. They only recommend Assistant Commissioners 
in the event of quite new work being imposed ?—I 
say there ought to be Assistant Commissioners without 
new work. My feeling is that the lunacy of the country 
is neglected to that extent. 


27538. I was confining my question merely to the 
present work which is done by your body and by the 
Lunacy Commissioners as a body. I am not thinking at 
the present moment of any additional work. I want to 
get at whether in your opinion the work, as it is done now, 
could be done satisfactorily in the possible event of 
amalgamation—from what you know ?—I should say 
that the work could be done. 


27539. There has been on the part of the Lunacy 
Commission some very considerable objection to the 
appointment of Assistant Commissioners as delegates for 
the work now done ; is it in your opinion very objection- 
able that some of the work done now by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy should be delegated ?—I certainly feel that 
it is impossible for the Commissioners to overtake all the 
work they are supposed to do, and all the work which I 
think they ought to do having the whole of the lunacy 
of the country under their control. 


27540. Do you think the present work could be effi- 
ciently carried on if the assistance of deputy Commission- 
ers were given ?—I am not quite in a position to answer 
that, because I do not know the intricacies of their official 
work at all. I speak in that matter subject to want of 
information, but I say that the Commissioners ought 
to have a full and free hand in dealing with the official 
and domestic lunacy of the country, which they have not 
got at the present moment. They cannot do the present 
work to their own satisfaction, and still less can they do 
the other work of actual lunacy in the country—I mean 
“the ins and outs” of lunacy and domestic life which 
local administration would enable. to be carried out— 
leaving entirely out of the question any recommendations 
which may be suggested by the Royal Commission with 
regard to the feeble-minded. 


27541. Leaving the work of the two bodies as it is 
now, have you any views as to the proper proportion 
of medical and legal members, or any views about the 
constitution and qualifications ?—So far as I am able to 
speak of it, my_opinion is that the present composition of 
the Board is all that could be required for efficiency in 
the matter of medical and legal Commissioners, but I 
should say that if the work were supplemented by Assistant 
Commissioners, or deputy inspectors locally placed , the 
work of the lunacy of the country would be more 
thoroughly carried out than it can be at present. Whether 
they require any Commissioner in addition to that I 
cannot say. 


27542. Is the work of yourself and your legal colleague 
of the same nature 7?—Not at all, we have to do each 
individual item on our own account ;} we never go in 
pairs. 


27543. I am quite aware of that. Is the visitation 
which your legal colleague makes when he goes his round, 
of the same nature as the visits which you make when 
you go on your round ?—Quite so, absolutely. 


27544. There is absolutely no difference between the 
nature and object of the visit of the medical Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitor or the legal Lord Chancellor’s Visitor ?— 
No, it is all the work of the Board, carried out by each 
one of us. 


27545. It is a matter of indifference, I mean ?—Not 
a matter of indifference, because each of our patients has 


a medical Visitor two years, and one year a visit from 
the legal Visitor, so that they are able to ask any points, 
or their relatives can ask you points, which they have 
not raised with us, as to making a will, for instance. We 
are on an equal footing all round, as a matter of fact. 


27546. Is it an absolute necessity, in the work of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, that there must be a rotation 
of Visitors ?—Certainly, because we are all acquainted 
with each case and can consult about them on the Board. 


27547. It is not statutory ?—No, it is an arrangement 
which has always been done. 


27548. (Dr. Dunlop.) You made a remark—I think to 
Mr. Byrne—that Section 116 (d) does not and should 
not extend to lunatics, by itself ?—I say it should not. 
It is not meant to do so. It is an evasion when a 
lunatic gets into that sub-section. It is an evasion of 
the intention and of the law itself. 


27549. Surely a person suffering from mental infirmity 
is an insane person ?—If you say so, that is right. 


27550. I am asking you ?—I say he is not, for official 
purposes. 


27551. But for practical medical purposes; you are 
a medical man as well as an official ?—I say there are 
plenty of senile cld men who are not able to manage 
their pounds, shillings, and pence, whom I would be 
very sorry to have to certify as lunatics. 


27552. Surely the senile dement is a lunatic ?—If 
you choose to say so. I say they are the class of cases 
whose money can be administered by their relatives, 
or by the receiver appointed, without actually placing 
the word “ insanity’ to their names, or “lunatic” to 
their names. There are little bits of sentiment which can 
be managed in that way. 


27553. They are not treated as lunatics, but as a 
matter of fact they are lunatics in the old definition of 
the term ?—No, I do not accept that for a moment. 
There are plenty of weak-minded youths who are placed 
under that sub-section, and who wander about as they 
choose, who would be got at by individuals to whom. 
they would give their money, and we do not wish to 
interfere, and never think of it. I am speaking of people- 
with delusions and mania, who are passed through that. 
section, who ought never to have been passed through. 
that section at all, or passed into it. 


27554. I quite follow that point, but Section 116 (d): 


has a practical result, and. evidently a result. which you: . 


recommend, of dividing lunatics into two classes, the 
one who has property, and the other who has not ?— 
No; you must keep the word “lunatic” out of it; 
away from Sub-section (d). 


27555. We will call them, “* persons of unsound mind.’” 
—No, I do not accept that. 


27556. What do you accept ?—Infirmity of mind. 


27557. Infirmity of mind was included under the term 
“lunacy ” not long ago ?—Very well, I cannot help it. 


27558. Have you any judicial finding by which th> 
term “lunatic ”’ is used in the restricted sense in which 
you are using it? You are using itin a restricted sense ; 
I want to use it in a general sense covering everything ?— 
I say it is quite wrong to make the word “lunatic ’” 
cover the people who are intended to be dealt with under- 
that sub-section. 


27559. I want to know whether there is any legal 


finding restricting the word “lunatic” in the senso- 


in which you are now using it ?—I suppose there must 
be, otherwise they would not have used that expression 


in the sub-section. This is drawn up by lawyers. If 


any other section of the Act included that class of person, 
this portion of the Act was meant to detach them from. 
it. IsaySub-section (d) should not include insane people 
who can be certified. 


27560. Which means that in your opinion a senile 
dement is a sane person-?—I said nothing of the sort. 


27561. If not insane they must be sane ?—I say there 
is a happy medium, where a man is not able to manage 
his property, and where he is not a lunatic. 

27562. At ali events you are in favour of the division of 
mental infirmity into two classes ?—No, Iam not. I only 
say it is an abuse of that Act. I do not wish to interfere 
with the sub-sections. What I object to is the abuse of 
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the sub-section which leads us to have to visit people 
under the sub-section for an inquiry when they ought 
never to have been under that sub-section at all. I have 
to go and to report on people who are under that sub- 
section for a Judge, and find that they ought not to have 
been placed under that sub-section at all, that they ought 
to have been dealt with as insane persons unfit to take 
care of themselves and look after their property. It is 
only a few; it is not a large number; it is hardly worth 
any large discussion, really. 


27563. Why do you call it an abuse ?—Because I say 
that sub-section (d) was never meant to deal with lunatics. 
I say if a man is insane he ought to be dealt with as an 
insane person and certified. 


27564. Every lunatic in the country is suffering from 
mental infirmity ?—I say the converse ; that every infirm- 
minded person is not a lunatic. 


27565. To bring it to a practical issue, would you advise 
the extension of Sub-section (d) to all classes of infirmity 
and lunacy ?—I object to it being strained up in the 
direction of lunacy. 


27566. If you use any comprehensive name you like to 
cover all forms of mental disease and enfeeblement ?— 
I say it would be very dangerous. 


27567. You would not advise it ?—I would not advise 
it to include lunatics, because it is specially put there to 
avoid the inclusion of lunatics. 


27568. You have said there are 651 lunatics ‘so found ” 
by inquisition ; of course you do not visit all those 
cases, do you ?—Yes, of course we do, twice a year, every 
one of them every six months, and a number of them four 
times. 


27569. A certain number are located in Scotland, quite 
outside your jurisdiction?—It is not outside our jurisdiction. 
The Master can give us authority to go there, and has given 
us authority. 


27570. I do not think the Master has any authority 7— 
That is another matter ; you must ask the Master about 
that. I go on his orders. 


27571. Do you visit the cases twice a year in Scotland ? 
—Not necessarily. 


27572. That is the rule ?—No, we need not visit at all. 


27573. Perhaps you do not visit so many there ?— 
I find there are some cases which have not been visited for 
years. Wedo not look upon it as our duty, but, if occasion 
arises, we do so under the Master’s instructions. 


27574. Under the courtesy of the superintendent ?—I 
do not wish to draw it down to a fine line of courtesy, 
because no superintendent would ever think of preventing 
us from going in. 

27575. The Master has no jurisdiction over the super- 
intendent ?—He has no jurisdiction over any superin- 
tendent. 

27576. In England, surely ?—No, he has jurisdiction 
over a lunatic, but he cannot tell a superintendent what 
to do. 


27577. He cannot give you a warrant to enter an asylum 
in Scotland ?—I have nothing to do with Scotland. We 
can visit them in Scotland, but they are not regularly 
visited. 


27578. Some have been visited for years ?—Yes. 
27579. How many of your 651 are in Scotland 7?— 
About half a dozen. 


27580. Could you ascertain that number for us ?— 
I know of five in the country. You can have the actual 
number—there are not more than half a dozen.* 


27581. You were speaking of the payment of the 
Visitors’ expenses by mileage; can you tell me how 
long it is since that was abolished ?—I cannot tell you. ~- 


27582. It is not during your period ?7—No, I should 
think it is over twenty years. 








* The witness subsequently wrote that he was under a 
misapprehension with regard to the visitation of cases in 
Scotland. The Master neither, has nor claims to have 
jurisdiction, and only sends thé Visitors to see patients in 
Scotch asylums when an arrangement has been made, of 
course with the sanetion of the superintendent. 

The number of inquisition cases resident in Scotland is 
thirteen. 


OF 


EVIDENCE : 


27583. I think you made the statement that the exist 
ence of the Board of Chancery Visitors is an essential part 
of the Chancery Division ?—Yes, certainly. 


27584. Do not you think it could be dispensed with if 
the work were handed over to the Lunacy Commission ?7— 
I am discussing the point qua Chancery. I am not 
speaking of who else could do the work; if it were so 
arranged anything can be done, but I say it is an integral, 
necessary, part of the Chancery work, as at present 
arranged. 


27585. Would you limit vour answer to this, that there 
must be competent visitation of lunatics “so found ” ? 
—Yes. 

27586. Is there any reason why these lunatics should not 
be under a quite different Board ?—These lunatics pay for 
our visits, and they have a perfect right to expect that 
they should be dealt with as being those whose money 
goes to support our Board, and goes to pay the whole of 
it. The payments which are compelled from their income 
pay for the whole expenses of the Masters’ and Visitors’ 
Board, and about £9,000 beyond, and I think they have a 
perfect right to expect that they shall have some special 
consideration, as their money goes to support the office. 


27587. It is merely a right by payment ?—By right of 
sympathy as well. 


27588. Surely every lunatic in the country has the right 
of sympathy ?—-Certainly, every lunatic; every lunatic 
ought to get it, but I say that a lunatic “so found,’ who 
has plenty of lucid intervals, and is merely a bit short 
intellectually, and only unfit to manage his money affairs, 
ought to be considered in a larger degree, in the same way 
in which, if you had a peer of the realm who became insane, 
his relatives would wish that everything should be done 
that his own money could do to secure his comfort and 
well-being. So every pauper gets the best that money 
can do, so far as it goes; and I say that the individual 
who pays for his own maintenance and proper care and 
supervision, ought to be considered in a special sense, 
even when a question of official financial rolicy i3 being 
discussed. 


27589. Do you teil me that the visits of the Lunacy 
Commissioners are not sufficient to secure that, the best 
possible has been done for every patient ?—I say that 
as amatter of privilege, the Chancery patients having been 
compelled into Chancery against their will, made lunatics 
against their will, their money taken out of their own 
distribution entirely against their will, and many of them 
being quite capable of spending their money to their 
own happiness, have a perfect right to expect the highest 
consideration in the way of medical and other treatment. 


27590. Do all rich lunatics in England get the advantage, 
if it is an advantage, of the double visitation ?—I never 
said there was any advantage. I say there is no necessary 
advantage in double visitation. Do you mean twice a 
vear ? 

27591. No, I mean by the Lunacy Commissioners and 
the Chancery Visitors ?—I do not say there is any advan- 
tage ; I say there is no harm in the Commissioners going. 


27592. What justifies visitation by both ?—A matter of 
circumstances. 


27593. Is it an advantage to the patient ?—There can 
be no harm, and there might be an advantage. As Mr. 
Gifford was saying, soon after our visitation they happened 
on a patient who had become maniacal, and they had 
further consideration of the position in that case; the 
double visitation may be an advantage in some cases. 


27594. Can we take it that it is an advantage ?— Yes. 


27595. Do all rich lunatics in England, confined in 
asylums, have that advantage; are there not many 
wealthy men detained in the asylums on reception orders ? 
—I am not prepared to say. IJ cannot deal with that. 


27596. I am asking, as a matter of fact ; can you tell 
me ?—I cannot tell you, as a matter of fact. My im- 
pression of the duties of the Commissioners is to see that 
such pezsons have full advantage of the money paid for 


them. 

27597. In those reception order cases the rich men are 
dealt with under Section 116 (c), and they are not visited 
necessarily by Chancery Visitors ?—They are not visited 
at all by us. 
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27598. Why does one class of rich patients require all 
this amount of visitation and the other class of rich 
patients not require it ?—I say it is not necessary, and I 
say we coulddo it; if we were to have all the Chancery 
patients we could visit them, if our numbers sufficed. 
They could be visited by us or the Commissioners, and 
they are visited as it happens by the Commissioners. If 
in the Master’s Office, where his money is distributed, 
from some side question which arises they have reason to 
think the money is not well spent, we are sent down to 
see, in spite of any visit of the Commissioners, for the 
Master’s own satisfaction, whether anything more can be 
done, or whether any suggestion can be made, or whether 
this nurse about whom some report has come up is 
defective and careless in her work, whatever it may 
be. The Master must certainly have some right to send 
somebody down to see the cases whose money he disburses. 
That is the least that he can have. 


27599. You cannot throw any further light on this 
guestion—why a rich man with the right of managing his 
money matters under Section 116 (c) is differently treated 
from an inquisition lunatic? Can you give me any good 
reason why a man put into an asylum under a reception 
order, his liberty taken away from him, and his right of 
managing his own property taken away from him by 
Section 116 (c), should not get the same supervision and 
visitation as an inquisition lunatic ?—There is no reason. 


27600. But he does not ?—He can. 


27601. But he does not ?—The Commissioners see him. 
I am not claiming for our Board any supernatural capacity 
of visitation heyond what the Commissioners possess. 


27602. If the Commissioners are enough for the one, why 
are they not sufficient for the other ?—They might be 
sufficient, but it so happens where the Commissioners visit, 
and where the money is not spent by the Commissioners, 
where the money is spent by the Master who stands in 
loco parentis to them, that no doubt he has a perfect right to 
send his own officer to see what is going on. Why 
should not he be visited by both ? 


27603. In both cases I have mentioned the Master is 
in loco parentis as regards the money, but in one case he 
sends a Visitor down twice a year, and in the other he does 
not ?—No, he does not send the visitor twice a year, the 
Visitor has to go; the Visitors have a duty to perform 
altogether apart from the Master’s direction. 


27604. You say the payment of the patient is really 
the crux of the. situation ?—No, I do not. I say itis a 
point for consideration. 


27605. You visit a certain number of pauper patients ?— 
—Yes, in asylums. 

27606. In asylums where there is no money concerned ? 
—Yes. I say they should be done away with certainly, 
but there is no means of doing away with them. 

27607. The jurisdiction of the Visitors in Chancery 
is entirely regulated by the 1890 Lunacy Act ?—And the 
ordinary Rules in Lunacy. 

27608. Founded on that Act ?—Yes, they are outside; 
they are more detailed instructions. 

27609. But none of the old Acts regarding lunacy 
regulations ?—No, the Act of 1890 covers it all. 

27610. All the previous ones have been repealed ?— 
Yes. 

27611. In your statement you say the jurisdiction 
of the Lunacy Commission is under the Home Office ; 
I would like an explanation of that statement ?—I am not 
able to give you any. The Home Office has nothing to 
do with the Visitors ; but it has with the Commissioners. 

27612. Are you responsible for this statement ?— 
As a member of the Board, but beyond stating it, we 
have no facts dealing with it; it is only discriminating 
between our highest authority and the highest authority 
of the Commissioners. 

27613. Are the Masters in Lunacy in virtue of their 
office Visitors in Lunacy too ?—No, they can visit, but they 
are not Visitors in Lunacy; they are ex officio members 
of the Board of Visitors. 

27614. Section 166 of the Lunacy Act says: “The 
Masters for the time being shall by virtue of their office 
be Visitors of lunatics so found by inquisition ” ?—They 
are members of our Board, but they do not visit as Visi- 
tors. 
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27615. They never act in that capacity ?—No, not so 
far as I know; they may visit on their own account and 
have done so ; but if a visit is to be made they usually 
ask us to do it. 


in their own hands at all ?—Control of what ? 


27617. Anything ; or are they simply inspectors and 
reporters ?—We are Visitors and reporters, we visit each 
individual and have to inquire into the whole circum- 
stances in which he is placed. 


27618. My question is, can you give an order and see 
that that order is obeyed ?—Yes ; if they refuse, we can 
refer the matter to the Master ; we cannot compel it. 


27619. That is a suggestion rather, is it not 7—No, we 
report and demand it. Supposing a committee refuses 
to do something which we say should be done for the 
benefit of the patient, if he says he will not do it, we 
simply report it to the Master, and if he is still recalci- 
trant the Master can remove him from his position. 


27620. The Master can give an order, but can the Visi- 
tors themselves ?—We cannot give an order that it must: 
be carried out. 

27621. Your function is reporting ?—Visiting and re- 
porting, and suggesting and recommending. We act 
as it were for the Master in everything we do. 


27622. Iunderstand that the inquisition lunatics, in one 
district in one-third of England, are visited exclusively 
by a legal Visitor ?—Yes. 

27623. Do you consider that a legal Visitor is com- 
petent to carry out all the instructions in the Act ?—Yes. 

27624. Is a legal Visitor competent to report upon the. 
mental and bodily health of the patient ?—Yes. 


27625. Can he use a stethoscope ?—The same as any 


private person: and he can get an expert to go and see. 


the patient. 


27626. With expert advice ?—If he thinks there is some- 
thing beyond him he recommends that an expert be sent to 
visit and report on the individual case; the patient is 
also under the visitation of the local doctor where he is,. 
and they can have any inspection or expert to see them 
that they wish, so that the legal Visitor is perfectly 
competent to recommend that a medical man should see 
him or that an expert, from London or elsewhere, should 
be consulted on the matter. 

27627. We will come back to that matter. Are you 
aware that in the original Act appointing Visitors, 3 & 4 
William IV, the visitations were exclusively by medical 


Visitors ?—Because they were not specially appointed for- 


the office, they were men in practice. 

27628. At that time there were two medical and one 
barrister appointed, the same as there are now, but the 
visitation was exclusively restricted to medical Visitors ; 
that is not so in the recent Act ?—That is not the practice 
now. 


27629. I want to know how in your opinion the barrister’s.. 


qualification is sufficient to express an opinion as to the 
mental and hodily health of a patient ?—He is a man of 


common sense who can use his discretion and can judge. 
as if he were dealing with his own children; he can see- 
a person and say whether an expert should be sent down. 
to report; for instance, if it were myself, I would have- 


nothing to do with tuberculosis or with cancer, I would not 
interfere at all. I would say, “ Get advice at once,” the 


patient’s own medical man is in periodical visitation, and if: 


he is not satisfied, he can have an expert down. 


27630. So that Section 383 of the Lunacy Act requiring 


a report on the mental and bodily health is not complied 
with ?—It is; when the Master wants a special medical 
report we have to visit in the legal Visitors’ district. 


27631. It is the duty of the Visitors to examine into the 
mental and bodily health and to report to the Lord Chan- 
cellor ; is a barrister’s qualification such as to qualify any 
man to express an authoritative opinion on the mental 
and bodily health of a patient ?—Certainly, he can say, 
*T am not satisfied with this man’s mental or bodily con- 
dition, and he must seea doctor.”” Why should not he? 
Why should the man be deprived of the opportunity of 
speaking to a lawyer ? 

27632. I am not talking of speaking to a lawyer, but: 
apparently that duty is practically a medical duty ?—Yes. 
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27633. Do you think a barrister capable of exercising 
that, medical duty ?—My experience of the matter is, that 
he is, absolutely. 


27634. Eighteen months may elapse between visits by 


medical Visitors 7—He may be seen by his own med cal © 


attendant, the medical man from the city where he lives ; 
he is seen by him periodically. 

27635. So that duty may be relegated to his doctor ?— 
The medical officer who visits him has to report every 
half year and give to our Board the state of his health in 
a special report. Each lunatic is visited by a medical man 
who reports as to his health, so that he cannot go eighteen 
months without a visit. 


27636. Apparently it is the duty of the medical Visitor 
to scrutinise the report and satisfy himself that it is true ? 
—It has to go to our Board, not the Visitor. 


27637. Is not the Visitor supposed to satisfy himself as 
to the mental and bodily health ?—Yes. 


27638. Do you think a barrister of five years’ standing 
is capable of satisfying himself ?—He can satisfy himself ; 
he may not satisfy anybody else. 


27639. I see mention made of a report by the Board 
of Visitors under Section 184 of the Lunacy Act; where 
does that exist and where can that be seen ?—There is no 
annual report. We report in individual cases ; our work 
is done in privacy. 

27640. “‘ A copy of every Report and Return under this 
Section shall be laid before Parliament on or before the 
first of February in each year, if Par'iament be then sitting, 
and if not, within twenty-one days next after the com- 
mencement of the next Session.’ What report is pre- 
sented under that section ?—AII our visits and reports are 
sent on to the Lord Chancellor. 


27641. Where can one see a copy of the report which is 
presented to Parliament ?—It goes to the House of Lords ; 
the Lord Chancellor has to do with it. 


27642. (Chairman.) We can get it from either House. 


27643. (Dr. Dunlop.) You as a Visitor sign this report ? 
—wWe do not send a general report up, we send it in in- 
dividual cases. 


27644. It is a report from the Chancery Visitors; I 
suppose you sign it ?—Yes, we all three sign the document 
that goes up. - 

27645. (Dr. Needham.) As respects the 116th section, 
the patients, many of them, are not certified at all ?— 
Those in Sub-section (d) are not certified. 


27646. And many of those who are passed under Sub- 
section (d), as to whom it is ultimately found that they 
should be certified, would not be certified at all if it were 
not for the action of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Very 
likely ; it comes up somewhere. 


27647. As regards people under Sub-section (d), I sup- 
pose you think, as a great many other people think, that 
as respects the people who are suffering from mental feeble- 
ness, the result entirely of old age, simply broken down in 
consequence of old age, as long as they are properly looked 
after, it would be a great scandal to certify them as 
lunatic ?—Certainly. 

27648. I do not know whether you have formed any 
view of the incipient insanity clauses which have very 
much the same bearing, whether you think it is desirable 
ihit everybody, the moment thev become insane, should 
‘be certified ?—No, I say they ought to have a run of 
frsedom so long as there is some kind of supervision. 

27649. Certification of people, and declaring them 
lunatic, is a serious matter which ought not to be taken 
lightly without. due consideration 7—Yes, but it ought 
not to be withheld if necessary. 


27650. You know that under the Bill which has been 


before Parliament there is a provision for the visitation of - 


people under Section 116 who are certified, by the Com- 
missioners instead of by the Visitors ?—I have not seen 
that Bill. 

27651. There are clauses introduced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor himself ?—I know the question was before them, 
but to’ my recollection I have not seen it. 

27652. Of those 507 visits, does each one mean a visit 
toa separate place, or a visit to each person; in other 
words, you have seen 507 patients, but several of them 
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more than once ?—Yes; supposing we have to go toa 
place where there are two or three, that is reckoned as 
three, because they are each visited in the institution. 


27653. I suppose. you have no payment for days, 
irrespective of nights, have you ?—Yes, I personally have 
10s. 6d. a day if I do ten hours’ work, but I have to do 
ten hours before I can claim it. 


27654. That is the same as regards your colleagues 2, 
— NOx ; : 


27655. You no doubt know that the difference between 
the Commissioners and the Visitors is that the Visitors’ 
can appoint their own deputies with the approval of 
the Lord Chancellor, and that the Commissioners have 
to get the Lord Chancellor to appoint ?—I do not know 
the distinction. I know we can appoint our own deputy. 


27656. That is constantly done ?—Yes, it has been. 
often done, but n2ver since I kecame a Visitor. I do not 
know how you, the Commissioners, are placed in the 
matter. ; 


27657. With reference to what Dr. Dunlop was saying’ 
to you as regards the visits of the legal or medical 
Visitors to the patients in single care, I suppose the Visitor, 
whether he is a medical or a legal Visitor, does not think’ 
it any part of his business to dictate or interfere as to” 
the specific medical treatment which is supplied to the 
patient, but to see that the treatment is suitable and 
adequate ?—Are you referring to the legal or medical ? 


27658. I am referring to both ?—Yes, quite so. © 


27659. It is the duty of each to see that the medical 
treatment which is given to the patient is adequate and 
suitable ?—Certainly. 


27660. Not to dictate what it should be ?—No, we 
have to guide, and recommend, and suggest. 


27661. Suppose you had this case, which has been. 
mentioned, the case of a person who has got tuberculosis, 
you would not consider it any part of your business to. 
dictate to the medical man in attendance what treat- 
ment he was to apply ?—I would certainly see him and 
confer with him about it. 


27662. What would your legal colleague do ?—He 
might. see the medical man and satisfy himself about 
it as well. 


27663. He would not attempt to satisfy himself as. 
to what the particular treatment should be for this par- 
ticular complaint ?—No, but he might satisfy himself, 
through the medical man in the neighbourhood, as to 
whether he was pleased or satisfied with the arrangements 
made and if he wished a consultant, it could be arranged 
for somebody else to see him. 


27664. Are the functions of the two people, the medical 
and the legal Visitor, identical in that respect ?—They 
are identical as far as the visit is concerned. 


27665. In other words, the medical man would not 
think it requisite to go beyond what the legal man would 
think requisite ?—Into medical questions he would. 


27666. Would he think it right to dictate to the persons 
in charge what the treatment should be ?—He would 
confer with the medical man and ask what his prognosis 
might be, and whether he thought it might be desirable to 
spend a sum on having an expert down to see the patient, 


27667. That would look as if there were some advan- 
tage in having a medical Visitor and not a legal Visitor ?. 
—Quite so, but the legal Visitor can do the same thing ; 
he can say, ‘If there is anything more wanted I will see 
it done.” 

27668. What is the super-advantage of the medical 
Visitor ?—I do not say there is any; we say they are all 
alike. > 

27669. (Chairman.) A question was asked you as to 
whether you could suggest any improvement of the working 
of the Visitors in Lunacy. I think your answer was 
practically “no,” it worked very wellas it was. I want to 
ask whether you could suggest any method by which 
the working could be more economical than it is at the 
present time ?—One of the difficulties in the matter of 
dealing with lunatics who have property, and whose” 
property is not large, is the cost of inquisitions. It 
does not come to a great deal in some cases, but if the; 
question is continued, and they have evidence, and) 
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counsel on both sides’ arguing the matter out, it is 
only a person of very considerable means who is in a 
position to have a jury to inquire into his case. With 
a poor man of say £100 a year or £150, it would take 
a large portion out of his income if a question arose and 
it had to be dealt with by counsel at an inquisition. 


27670. A poor man practically cannot face an inquisi- 
tion—a man with a small estate ?—It can be done at a 
reasonable sum, but the tendency is, in the present day, 
on the part of the advisers, and very often of the judges, 
as far as I can make out, to avoid any large, and what 
may be called unnecessary, expenditure on inquisitions. 


27671. (Mr. Greene.) An uncontested one could not 
be done for under £20 or £30 ?—No. 


27672. The bulk of them are done for that ?—That is 
the minimum cost but the number I do not know. 


27673. (Dr. Needham.) Does not that mean an Order ? 
—No, I am speaking of an inquisition. Another point 
is that the relations sometimes dislike the publicity, and 
are willing to get them run through under Sub-section (d). 


27674. (Chairman.) The | real point I meant. to ask 
you, only you took it in another way, was as regards 
the actual expenses of the office itself, of the Visitors and 
their office; is there any method by which you think 
that can be worked more economically ?—I have no 
reason to think so, unless you take off one of the medical 
Visitors, and I think the work would be impossible then. 
If that is the point you were driving at I should say that 
one medical Visitor could not do it. it would be unfair 
to ask him to do that amount of work. 


27675. One medical Visitor in conjunction with the 
legal Visitor could not do it?—No; we are sent to 
different parts of the country by judges. There might 
not be another for three weeks or a month, but this week 
I have three cases; I have to put my own work off for 
one at Southsea, one at Southend, and so on. These 
must be medical reports; one man could not do it all. 


27676. It might be more economical if the offices of 
Lord Chaneellor’s Visitors and the Commissioners: in 
Lunacy were amalgamated ?—That I cannot. say; I do 
not know how the work would be distributed. 


27677. It would be held in common ?—Then the Chan- 
cery lunatics would be paying for the Board of Commis- 
sioners. 


27678. ‘They do that now, in some sort ?+-Not the 
Commissioners. ; 

27679. But it goes into the Treasury ?—It goes into the 
Treasury as an extra receipt, but they have a special call 
upon us and they look upon us, when we go down, as their 
own medical adviser and friend. It is their money which 

goes, as they think, to maintain us and give them a 
measure of distinctive gratification. 


27680. It still would ?—Certainly, but they would 
not have the same call upon us, their money would be 
going from their own ideal ; it would aolonger go towards 
having their own consultant, but to provide for the 
supervision of the whole lunacy of the country. 


27681. Do you think it would be very unfair for the 
rich lunatics to help pay for the poor ones ?—No, but for 
their own feelings; when they have been used to having 
their own Visitors and advisers, why should the money be 
spent on another Board ? 


27682. I am only suggesting that, as it is, a great 
deal of it goes for other purposes ?—It must. 


27683. I think you say £9,000 a year.?—That.goes 
absolutely as money found. 


27684. It is not all used’ for the betiefit of the persons 
you visit ?—They pay for their’ own supervision and there 
is £9,000 besides which goes into the Treasury, so I’come 
back to the same point, the person who ‘pays the piper 
has a perfect right to call the tune. 


27685. Apparently he does ?—We are specially ap- 
pointed to look after him. 


27686. But to the tune of £9,000 he does not ?—To the 
tune of the other £9,000. They pay entirely for us and 
the Masters. I say that £9,000 ought not to be taken 
from’ them; it is quite sufficient for them to be called upon 
to pay for their own supervision and care. 
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27687. Is it your opinion that the fees ought to be 
reduced ?—I do not see any good reason why there should 
be such a big surplus. 


27688. (Mr. Greene.) Do I understand that you think 
the patients would consider that their money ought to 
be applied entirely for their own benefit ?—I think they 
would think so; and I think so. 


27689. Do you think these people, who are lunatics “so 
found,” distress their minds with these financial considera- 
tions ?—Yes, they do; the large proportion of them con- 
sider all their expenditure ; they are not fit to manage 
their affairs, but they are very often intelligent and can 
reason on a matter of that sort very well, or their 
committees and relatives can do it for them. 


27690. (Mr. Byrne.) Your visits, I gather from the 
evidence you gave, are of two different sorts. In special 
visits you have to go down and exercise functions requiring 
highly technical knowledge, that is the report as to the 
state of a man’s mind ; in other words, you are acting as an 
expert in lunacy ?—Yes. 


27691. When you go to see a Chancery lunatic at 
Ticehurst or somewhere like that, it is more or less a 
statutory precaution in which you go to see that a person 
who is in an admirable institution which has been going on 
in the same way for half a century or more, is all right—the 
sort of work that anyone might do ?—That is so, plus the 
fact that in cases approaching recovery we have to con- 
sider whether they should have a supers stoi which is 
technically a difficult piece of work. 

27692. It is not part of your work to Ae Fnns a super- 
sedeas ?—No. 


27693. You have to report on it ?—We have to re- 
commend it. 


27694. It would be for you to set it in motion ?—It 
would be, if the patient asked us. If a patient says, “I 
think I am well enough to go out,” we say, “ we do not 
think so, you are getting on very nicely” and so 02. 
The time would come when in our opinion the matter 
should be brought up. We would say, “if he makes an 
application for a swpersedeas, we can recommend steps 
to be taken before the Master.” 


27695. He could do that through his committee, whether 
you went or not ?—We have to decide whether it is a case 
suitable for a suyersedeas, 


27696. You have not to initiate the, proceedings, his 
relatives do that ?—No, but we have to decide ultimately, 
we have to decide for the Master’s consideration whether 
he is sufficiently well to be superseded, which is the same 
sort of thing as going to decide whether a man is to be 
certified or not. 


27697. At that stage; but my question was whether 


your ordinary visits to an ordinary patient in a perfectly 


well known, admirably conducted, private asylum are not 
essentially different in character from those where you have 
to exercise these highly technical functions. You admit 
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that your legal colleague can do all that is necessary, pretty 
well; the medical care of the patient is not yours. He- 


has his own medical attendant to look after him, and 
consulants called in where necessary and you would no 
more interfere than your legal colleague would ?—Yes, 
I would. 


27698.. An intelligent average gentleman could do 


that small part of your function ?—No; experience is . 


required in dealing with such cases. AW ordinary man 
who never saw a lunatic in his life could not be expected 
to do it. There are questions arising, difficult points put 
to you by the patient which you have to consider and deal 
with on the spot, sometimes. 


At other times you have to 


see him again and talk it over with him, for instance, as to: 


whether he should make a will, or whether he should give 


£10 to somebody as a charity; numerous little domestic: 


questions arise which we have to decide from a technical 
experience of lunatics. 


27699. In what respect could advice not be given upon 
any of those questions equally well by a gentleman who was 
not a doctor or a barrister; take a man of the world—. 
whether he could make his will, give away his money, 
whether he should trust, or distrust such and such a 
relative ?—The inquisition does not extend for the term 
of his life, the inquisition only lasts while his lunacy is so 
marked that he is unable to conduct his affairs, 
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manage their own affairs. which arise require extra technical and special knowledge. 


A large proportion of them can be done by others. 


27702. (Chairman.) Is there anything you-would like to 
add ?—No, I do not think there is anything particular. 
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27701. In your opinion the functions of the Visitors are, 
so to speak, indivisible ; you could not separate them into 
a higher and lower class, the higher part to be done by a 


R. C. Patmer, Esq., called; and Examined. 


R. GC. 27703. (Chairman.) Will you tell us how long you 27717. Would the number ke more than ten ?—Yes, 
Palmer, have been one of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 7—Twenty- more than ten a great deal, altogether. I think the 
» Lsq. one years. I was asked then to exchange my then office best answer I can give is that there were ninety special 


visits paid in the year altogether, of which twenty-two 


92 Nov. 1906 for the general advantage of the public service. J had been 
Be #6. : were put down on the ordinary list to be visited twice, 


appointed Clerk of the Crown in Chancery by Mr. Glad- 


stone and in order that certain offices might be amalga- 
mated, I was asked to surrender that office for the office 
of Legal Visitor in Chancery. 


27704. (Mr. Greene.) Has a memorandum been prepared 
from your Visitors’ office for our consideration ?—It was 
jointly prepared ; I think I drafted it. Iam not sure that 
it is perfectly accurate in all respects. 


27705. It does not include all the Statutes, does it ?— 
I think not. 


27706. In point of fact it does not include the Statute 
under which you exist ?—Yes, the first Statute, 3 and 4 
William cap. 36. 


27707. The Acts of 1890 and 1891 are not included ?— 
1891 is not. The Act of 1890 is the Act containing our 
powers as they exist at present. 


27708. That is not included here ?—That is not in- 
cluded ; that is taken for granted. 


27709. The others are repealed, and that one which is 
existing is taken for granted ?—Yes. 


27710. Can you tell me, with reference to the practice 
of your office, in what way the daily work of the Visitors 
or any précis of it is recorded ?—It is recorded in the 
Visitors’ return by the Visitors in their own books to the 
Board meeting which is held every month, at which Board 
the Visitors and the Masters meet, the reports are read 
over, comments are made and the Visitor may be asked 
to modify his report, or he may insist on upholding it. 
‘The Board either approve or disapprove of his report. 
Then it is communicated to the authorities, possibly 
‘to the Masters and Lords Justices, and finally sent in to 
“the Lord Chancellor. e 


27711. I want to know how the number of visits, and 
the duration of them, is recorded ?—The number of them 
is only recorded as certified by the Visitor himself. 


27712. Is he at liberty to pay his visits to an allotted 
number of patients, and when that is done, beyond having 
the usual monthly meeting, is all his labour complete ?— 
He has to make a certain number of visits every quarter ; 
how he makes them is left to his own discretion. There 
_have been orders from the Lord Chancellor that he is 
not to make more than a certain number on a certain 
day, or to a certain place, but with that exception it is 
‘left to the discretion of the Visitor. 


27713. When he has got through the allotted number 
‘he is a man of leisure ?—No; every week or every fort- 
night he is liable to be, and usually is, sent by a Master or 
one of the Lords Justices to some special enquiry with 
regard to a pending suit in which a private enquiry is 
necessary. My experience has been that these have 
been not very frequent in number, but the liability is 
such that it is impossible for a Visitor to have a long time 
for himself. 


27714. Would it be once a week or a fortnight ?—I 
should not like to say; I have had three in a week and I 
‘have had none for three months, 


27715. Would each Visitor have as many as that ?—No; 
if it is purely a medical matter it is marked by the Master 
‘“* Medical Visitor ”’ ; if it is suitable for a man of common 
sense in anything, it goes to the Visitor in whose district 
it lies. 

27716. How many of those were ordered by the Master 


altogether ?—I do not think there were a very great 
number. 


leaving a balance of sixty-two which were special visits 
under the circumstances I have mentioned; that is 
exclusive of visits to Scotland and France and other 
places. 


27718. That is sixty-two amongst the Visitors ?—That 
is the average, twenty apiece. 


27719. And the rest of the time is left for the Visitor 
himself ?—No ; it frequently happens that a case has to be 
specially looked at and visited inodd times. The Visitors 
are in personal relationship with all their pat:ents, com- 
mittees, and doctors. If I might venture to answer your 
question as I should like to have it put, it would be the 
number of letters we had to write in the course of 
the week to the patients, their committees, and their 
doctors ; that at least would be twenty a week. 


27720. Then it is not possible for us, from any records, 
to ascertain exactly what the labours of each Visitor are ? 
—Yes; I think there is no question upon wlich you 
can lay your hand upon, as regards statistics, which we 
cannot supply. 


27721. How many miles have you travelled last year— 
practically 49,000 amongst the three, according to this 
statement ?—Yes. 


27722. Can you tell me’ how many each travelled 7?— 
I can get that for you. 


27723. How was that made up ?—The Secretary keeps 
a record of it; every quarter the record is signed by each 
Visitor from the reports which he returns. He has to 
send in to the Accountant and Registrar and to the Treasury 
representative at the Royal Courts of Justice, his travel- 
ling expenses book, which states from day to day from 
what point he has gone to what point, and what he has 
done, and any remarks there may be, including his travel- 
ling allowance and the number of miles travelled. If 
the mileage is missed it is returned to him for correction. 


27724. The Treasury official checks the mileage ?— 
Yes. 


27725. Can you suggest what the use of keeping up 
that piece of information is ?—I do not know; it was 
not done before 1890, I believe, but it has always been 
done since. 


27726. What is the good of it ?—I cannot say why it 
was originally done. It was a requirement, I suppose, 
to ensure that the Visitors really did go to the places to 
which they said they went ; I cannot say ; it isnot perhaps 
a very true leading record, for it often happens that 
Visitors go a long distance for a small purpose. 


27727. I think the payment by the Chancery patients 
is only made where, their income is over £20 a year; 
no percentage is deducted for managing the estate of a 
lunatic “so found,” unless he has got more than £20 a year? 
—No, I do not think that is so. All the lunatics are wards 
in Chancery. The percentage is levied on various rates, 
4 per cent. on certain rates, on lunatics under certain 
sections, and 2 per cent. in others. I will not be per- 
fectly certain, but I think everybody pays either 2 per 
cent. or 4 per cent. on all estates in Chancery. That 
explains the difference between Section 116 and the 
others, to a great extent. Under Section 116, other 
than for Sub-section (a), 2 per cent is charged. That is 
a great temptation for those Sections in preference to 
the other. 


27728. Is there any suggestion you can make by which 
the labours of the Commission can be reduced with equal 
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«efficiency to the public service ?—I think the best answer 
to that is contained in the report of the Chancellor’s 
Committee in 1882. It appears to be quite an excep- 
tional thing, the expenses seem to be very small alto- 
gether ; £1,374 were the total expenses of the separate 
-office, if it is a separate office; it is notso much asa Lunacy 
office, but it is as a department of wards in Chancery 
that this islevied. A person “ found lunatic” is ipso facto 
<a ward in Chancery. The answer I should like to make 
is, whether the supervision should not be extended to the 
other wards in Chancery as to whose matters the Official 
Solicitor would be able to tell you that they are very much 
in need of a great part of the supervision which is 
“now extended to their more fortunate brethren in 
“Lunacy. 


27729. There isno way ‘n which you can suggest it could 
‘be improved ?—I will not say that. Nine years ago the 
“expenses were thoroughly overhauled, and all the expenses 
were reduced and the clerks were cut down to their 
present footing. The total expenses of the office were 
-over £8,000; now the total expenses of everything are 
“£6,000 odd. I should refer/for my answer to the report of 
“the majority of the Lord Chancellor’s Select Committee 
in 1882. 


27730. That is twenty-four years ago ?—I know, but 
‘the reasons for it are subsisting. 


27731. But are the circumstances. the same ?—Of 
course, all analogies are misleading, but it seems to me 
dike the shepherd and his sheep. Our relation to all 
these people is “the shepherd knows his sheep and is 
known of them.” They have personal relations for 
every act of their lives. My pocket is full of letters from 
ladies ; they will not do anything without the sanction 
-of the Visitors. 


27732. Might not that be equally maintained, and 
equally close relationship secured, by having persons 
-of even smaller salaries ?—No doubt you could get every- 
‘thing done for £50 a year if you put it up for auction. 
I remember some years ago the Lord Chancellor for the 
“day asked for a man with some knowledge of his pro- 
fession, a gentleman, and a man of some common 
sense. Whether £500 or £1,500 is a prcper salary we 
leave to the Commission. 


27733. Would it be possible that the same work might be 
-done, whether in the profession or outside the profession, 
at £1,000 a year ?—I should be sorry to say so, but then 
I am too old, perhaps, to have a modern opinion on a 
subject of that sort. Itseemsto me that the salary of a 
county court judge, for a man who is put in a position 
of this kind. is not too much. With reference to days 
off, I can say that for twenty-one years I have never 
had a fortnight free till this year. I do not mean to say 
I have not taken days whenever I liked, but I have 
mever had.a particular fortnight free. 


27734. That means a continuous fortnight; you do 
not mean that you have not had fourteen days ?—No, I 
mean the uncertainty of the thing is such that I have 
not had it. I do not wish to magnify the office. 


27735. It might be, one can easily say, that the 
remuneration ought to be increased if the work is so very 
arduous ?—I am not going to say that. I shall be 
glad to take more work if more work is to be put upon 
one. 


27736. Are the Visitors subject to superannuation 
allowances ?—It was a private fund made out cf 
the lunacy percentage which prior to 1882 was too 
small, and had to be increased. ‘Now, owing to the 
difference between the percentage of 2 per cent. and 4 per 
cent., and the irresponsibility of the family lawyers, the 
effect of the subsections of Section 116 is that there is a 
surplus of £9,000 a year to the Treasury. 

27737. The reason is that the payment comes from a 
contributory fund, not from pubiic sources, therefore there 
is not superannuation ?—Virtually so: although in fact 
the monies paid are vcted by Parliament. The remedy 
my colleague Dr. Nicolson suggested was that the fees 
paid by the Chancery patients should be reduced. 

27738. Would you suggest that in future Visitors should 
‘be put under the Civil Service rules, so as to get a super- 
cannuation ?—We have superannuation; we have not 
an age limit. We are certainly under superannuation, 
I meant as to an age limit. 


27739. Would you recommend an age limit ?—It is 
difficult to say in my case. 


27740. Iam not referring to you personally ?—It is quite 
impossible for a man to carry on this work unless he is fit 
and able to do it, therefore I think there would be no objec- 
tion whatever to an age limit. 

27741. In all future appointments would you sugges 
as a discreet rule that there should be an age limit ? 
should have no objection whatever. 
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27742. No objection on principle ?—No. 


27743. Having regard to the very arduous character 
of your duties might I ask what age you would fix ?— 
It would be impossible to say. There is a great deal of 
walking to do, it is impossible to do the duties by goin: 
round in a carriage. I remember one of the Commis- 
sioners trying to turn me out because they could not 
understand how I was found on the back stairs of a house 
which they were visiting. On enquiries of this kind cn 
which we are sent by the Masters one must be active, one 
must be willing to travel third class to find out about 
things which we try to find out. An old respectable 
gentleman will not do these things ; it may be that a new 
class of person will do it; things of that sort make it 
almost impossible for an infirm, feeble, old man, going 
wrapped up in a brougham, to do the work. 


27744. Would you recommend an age should be fixed ; 
such an age as to secure vigour and vivacity on the part of 
the gentleman who holds the office ?—I should do that. 


27745. Sixty-five ?—I should be sorry to do that, 
because I am over sixty-five. 


27746. Please put yourself on one side; I am not sug- 
gesting you, personally ?—I know, but I must judge from 
myself. 


27747. Do you know how many miles you yourself 
travelled last year ?—I have not the smallest notion, 
except as in my report. 


27748. Could we be informed how much each of you 
travelled last year ?—Yes. (The return was subsequen ly 
sentin Vide Appendix Papers, pp. 428 an1 429 post.) 

27749. When you say in your statement “so many 
visits,’ does that mean so many patients visited or so 
many places ?—So many patients. 


27750. In many cases you have got several together ? 
—Yes, 


27751. Unless we know how many there are at each place 
it does not show the amount of exertion you have had ? 
—It is impossible to visit more than three of our patients 
in a day, at breakfast time, luncheon time, and at night ; 
it is useless going between eleven and twelve, and between 
two and five, especially in these days when most lunatics 
who can travel go out in a motor car; in those circum- 
stances it is useless expecting to go on a Visit except at 
certain times in a day. 


" 27752. Am I to understand that there are three 
separate places you can calculate on visiting in a day? 
—I consider it, to myself, a full test of a good day’s 
work if I visit three people in one day. 


27753. Are there many places where you have one or 
two patients ?—Yes. We had an order from Lord 
Chancellor Selborne that under no circumstances were we 
to visit over thirty in a day. 


27754. The record, given to us here, of the number of 
visits would not quite show how much work you do, 
because if you visit thirty in a day, it may mean that you 
only travel two or three hours ?—It may take three days 
to visit a single patient. To go to Scotland, for instance ; 
we have great difficulty in getting there. 


27755. Do you have to visit Scotland ?—Certainly 
if the Master orders us; or Paris, or Brussels. 


27756. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are speaking about visits 
to Scotland to see special cases ; Have you ever done 
it ?—Yes. 

27757. When were you last in Scotland ?—When I 
was on the Northern Circuit. 


27758. Whenever you are on the Northern Circuit do 
you visit Scotland ?—Not necessarily, unless I am ordered 
to do so. I think I had two cases on my books, but 
Iam not quite certain whether they were special or regular 
eases. I think they were regular cases. 
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27759. Have you visited Scotch asylums ?—I went to 
Perth and to Dumfries. 


27760. Under Section 184 of the Lunacy Act the 
Master makes a special remit to you to report upon 
alleged lunatics ?—Yes. 


27761. Are these orders given to both the legal and 
the medical or only to the medical Visitors ?—The Master 
gives his instructions, of course, to whom he pleases. As 
a rule they go to the Visitor on circuit. If there is any 
special matter he marks it ‘‘Send this to a medical 
Visitor” ; if it is a matter of any moment. 


27762. I am trying to ask, as to the fact; as a 
fact, are these remits or orders issued to the medical 
Visitor or the legal Visitor? In the majority of cases, 
or all cases, does the Master request ?—He merely says, 
“Let the Visitor visit.” If it happens to be a par- 
ticularly medical matter he says, “‘ Let the medical Visitor 
visit.” 

27763. As a matter of fact are these special cases seen 
by the legal Visitors at all ?—Certainly. 


27764. And reported on ?—Certainly. 


27765. As to the allegation of their being lunatic ?— 
No, itis not that as arule. If it is a question whether 
there ought to be a supersedeas, in many cases he is a 
person of experience who might know a thing of that 
kind. For instance, if there had been a great number 
of people who agreed that a man ought to be super- 
seded, I think in that case he might send down a legal 
Visitor, and if the legal Visitor were perfectly satisfied one 
way or the other there could be no question about 11, 
and in a case when a question arose as to whether a man 
was fit to demand a jury or not he would authorise a 
legal Visitor, but in a purely medical matter he would 
send: it to the medical Visitor. The patient himself 
would ask for a medical Visitor if he thought that the 
legal Visitor was not competent to deal with the matter. 


27766. The section does not refer to. a swpersedeas; 
it says “The Chancery Visitors shall also visit such 
persons alleged to be lunatics, and shall make such 
enquiries and reports in reference to them, as the Judge in 
Lunacy directs, and at the expiration of every six months 
they shall report to the Lord Chancellor the number. of 
visits made” ?—That section is acted upon regularly every 
year. It is in the discretion of the Master as to the 
Visitor to whom he sends it. He sends it to the 
Visitor in charge of the district unless he has some 
reason for sending it to someone else. 


27767. Is it possible that this high legal official in 
England can be a judge of the nature of insanity in a 
particular form; he forms a lawyer’s. opinion and not a 
medical opinion ?—There is no question of judging in 
the matter, and certainly no question of a high official. 


27768. There is the Master ?—It 1s perfectly simple 
to do what is required, but if it is a matter requiring a 
medical opinion it is a medical Visitor who goes, and not 
a legal Visitor. 


27769. A report regarding the condition of an alleged 
lunatic is a very important matter, is it not, requiring 
the skilled opinion of a medical man ?—That is a matter 
upon which a legal Visitor would never be sent. The 
question you put is one, of course, upon which the medical 
Visitor would be sent if there were a question as to 
mental capacity, so that it is a purely medical and not a 
legal matter. 

27770. So that any initial inquiry, an inquiry coming on 
before inquisition, or before an examination by the 
Master, is of necessity given to the medical Visitor ?— 
There is no necessity in it; it is a mere discretion for 
the Master. For instance, a person claims‘the right to 
be tried before a jury. This person in whose name 
the thing is sent is supported by affidavits. The 
Master sends down a legal Visitor, or whoever Visitor 
it may be, to see whether the person can answer his 
name or whether he is an absolute idiot. Any Visitor 
is competent to say: “This man is not fit to 
demand a jury,” but the question whether the man is 
sane or insane of course goes tg the medical Visitor. 


27771. Or the form of insanity and*so on, but some 


of these preliminary reports are put in by legal Visitors ? 
—Reports about what ? 
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27772. Under Section 184 ?—It depends what they are ; 
the Master may order what he pleases ; he does not order 
a legal Visitor to give a medical opinion. 


27773. As a matter of fact you are a legal Visitor; do 
you get orders or requests to make an enquiry in the 
terms of Section 184 of the Lunacy Act ?—I have never had 
the question put in that form. I have been asked to 
make an enquiry into a certain matter, but the Master 
would not send me if it were an enquiry to be made 
by a medical Visitor. If I thought so, I should return 
it to him with my humble compliments, and ask to 
have it referred to a medical Visitor. 


27774. Have you had requests to make enquiries 
under that section into the conditions of an alleged 
Junatic, a lunatic before he is found to be a Junatic ?— 
It depends on “alleged.” If it is a question whether 
he is fit to plead or fit to demand a jury, yes; if itis a 
question whether he is capable of managing himself 
or his own affairs, no. The Master exercises his dis- 
cretion about those things. ' 


27775. You have had requests ?—In the case I have 
given, as to whether a man can answer to his name or not, 
yes. 


27776. You heard me ask Dr. Nicolson whether, im 
his opinion, it was right that certain inquisition lunatics 
might pass eighteen months without a visitation from 
a medical Visitor; do you consider that right ?—I do 
not see how it is possible to pass eighteen months; the 
year consists of twelve ; I do not see how you can make 
it eighteen. ciaer 


27777. Let us say a man on the Northern Circuit ?— 
The doctor follows him; if he visits at the end of the 
year the next Visitor who has notice of the last visit 
foliows immediately; therefore it must be within the 
twelve months, 


27778. Hight months may elapse between visits. Take 
it at a year, do you consider it right that an inquisition 
lunatic, who is entitled to this extra care and supervision 
of the specia] Board, should be allowed to pass eighteen 
months, or a year if you choose, without a medical Visi- 
tor ?—But he does not do it without a medical Visitor. 
If there is any- question of that kind arising, the report of 
the legal Visitor is always in these words: ‘‘ I recommend 
this patient should be forthwith visited by one of my 
medical colleagues.” 


27779. I will put another question on the same matter. 
You are a legal Visitor and only visit patients once in 
three years, or one year out of three ?—-Not necessarily 
on legal business. Very frequently my colleagues are 
bothered by a man or woman who wants to make a will, 
and they want me to visit the patient and advise whether 
it is a will capable of being sustained, and how it had 
better be drawn up. 


27780. Is that sufficient legal supervision, one year 
out of three, or two years blank ?—I think my colleagues 
would be aware that the man was crying out 
for something. We all have letters from the committees 
themselves demanding that the man should be visited, 
and when a person writes demanding to be visited, it 
very rarely happens that the Visitor refuses to go and 
see him. He has to explain to the Master that he declines 
to go and see this patient, but as a rule the demand of the 
patient is always complied with. He has got his own 
solicitor too. 


27781. I assume that the legal visitation serves a prac- 
tical purpose ?—These people are wards in Chancery before 
they are lunatics. Take one as the substantive, and the 
other as the adjective. The wards in Chancery who are 
insane are treated as lunatics, of course; it is as wards 
in Chancery, in the first instance, that the solicitor has the 
conduct of their business, and they naturally write and 
say, “‘I want a legal Visitor” or “‘ [do not want a medical 
Visitor,’ and if they do not want a medical Visitor they 
want a legal Visitor. If there is any reason in their 
demand it is complied with, and if it is not complied 
with, the superintendent of the asylum will see that itis 
done. his 

27782. Legal visitation, in your opinion, and in the 
opinion of the law, is requisite for these people, is it not, 
but they only get legal visitation, as a matter of course 
and with regularity, in one year out of three ?—It is not 
so, as a matter of fact. There are ladies who are making a 
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will every month, and they are always asking legal Visitors 
to draw them up or come and. see them. The legal Visitor 
has to go his rounds. He has to make these rounds whether 
he does his duty or not. His duty is that of shepherd 
to the sheep, to be done at all times and seasons; the 
particular circuit on which he goes, and the miles he 
travels, and the returns he makes, and that sort of 
thing, I will not say are outside his duty, they constitute 
a form of his duty which must be done, but has very little 
to do with his real duties. In both of those cases the 
iegal Visitor comes in. 


27783. May I ask you what circuit you are on this year ? 
—The Home. 


, 27784. Is October the time you change your circuit ?— 
Yes. 

27785. Which circuit were you on last year ?—The 
Western. 


27786. How many visits of inspection did you pay last 
year on the Western Circuit ?—I cannot say, the average 
is given here at which it works out. There are a few more 
in one circuit thanin another, I can get a better return if 
you wish. 


27787. Ido not want the exact figures ; I want to know 
the inquisition lunatics who happened to be in the Western 
Circuit. Were they visited by you last year ?—Certainly ; 
I was at New Quay, and many places, west and south, 


27788. Can you give me an idea of the number of visita- 
tions in the west last year, half a dozen or fifty ?—I 
cannot give any certain answer to that. 


27789. Can you give me an approximate answer ?— 
Whenever a visit was required, say ten: I do not bind 
myself to it. , 


27790. A propos of the sixty-five retirmg age, did I 
gather from what you told Mr. Greene that one reason why 
the Visitors are not subject to it is because they are paid 
out of a private fund and not out of money provided by 
Parliament ?—That is a very important financial ground. 
‘There are two grounds, financial and administrative. The 
financial ground is set out in the reply of Sir George Jessel’s 
Committee in 1882 ; I do not see how it can be put better as 
an‘answer to your.question ; certainly the fund which is con- 
tributed by the Chancery patients, the wards in Chancery 
themselves, for this particular visitation, of which 4 per 
cent. is charged upon the inquisition lunatics and 2 per 
cent. upon the others, is a fund out of which they are en- 
titled to be paid in the first instance. The only question 
is what shall in justice be done with the balance ; whether 
it shall be paid into the Treasury or returned to the people ; 
it is paid into the Exchequer, but the charges of the 
Visitors’ office are all charged against it. 


_2779¥. I understood you to say that, and I thought you 
would like a chance of correcting it ; if you will refer to 
Section 163 of the Lunacy Act, you will see that subsection 
4 reads thus: “ Thesalaries of the Chancery Visitors, their 
clerks and officers, and their expenses to the amount 
sanctioned by the Treasury, shall ke paid out of moneys 
provided by Parliament.” ? I thought possibly it was a 
slip ?—That is right. On the other hand the lunacy fees 
have to be credited against it. (Dr. Nicolson.) No, they 
do not do anything with it ; they simply put it in as an 
Exchequer receipt, and then it is done with. 


27792. I would like you to explain one point in this 
statement : the paragraph reads, “‘ The jurisdiction of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, and of the Masters is under the 
department of the Lord Chancellor. The jurisdiction of 
the Lunacy Commission is under the Home Office.” I 
understood that the Lunacy Commission were under the 
Lord Chancellor and reported to and took ‘orders from the 
Lord Chancellor ?—That is so. 


27793, Is this incorrect ?—Yes, I take it it is so. The 
meaning was that it was concerned with the money pay- 


ments ; that is so, the Commissioners of course report to 
the Lord Chancellor. 


ae 94, Their jurisdiction is not under the Home Office ? 
—No. 


27795. (Chairman.) There have been several questions 
asked about the time during which the Visitors are occupied. 
To put it quite clearly, might I ask it in this way ; for how 
many days of about five or six hours do you think that the 
Visitors are. generally speaking, occupied in the year ?—It 


is impossible to answer a question of detail like that, 
straightforwardly ; in many places you have to spend a 
whole day. 


27796. That would count as one day ?—I know, but 99 Nov. 1906 


the return of the days on which we are absent is complete 
and we all have to sign a declaration whether we slept out or 
slept in on that certain day. If we do not have a whole 
day we do not charge it, and therefore the return which 
is made of one-third of the total number of days out, is the 
most exact answer I can give. It might be thit on some 
of those days I should have to be in the north. 


27797. Can you let us have a return showing that ; that 
is what we want ?—You have it here in one of these 
papers. 


27798. That does not give it to us. The total number 
of visits paid in the year is given there as 507 per Visitor ; 
I understand that is the number of patients ?—Yes. 


27799. It might only mean 100 days in the year; we 
cannot tell ?—There is a return of the number of days, 
somewhere—3,041 days and 1,823 nights: that is in five 
_years, so that the average for each Visitor has been 121 
nights and 202 days: that is for each Visitor last year, 
the year ending last September. (Dr. Nicolson.) That 
is not complete, as I explained. I explained in my 
evidence that 202 days did not include my days, because 
I do not charge for days short of ten hours. They can 
charge for a shorter day than Ido. These are the official 
days for which a charge of subsistence is made, and my 
days are not entered there, because I have to work ten 
hours, or I do not get the money. 


27800. (Chairman.) They are not noted ?—(Dr. 
Nicolson.) They are not noted at all; it is wrong, I 
mean. (Mr. Palmer.) Those are what we declare con- 
scientiously to be full days. 


27801. (Chairman.) There is no question about that ; 
the point is that, from the statement we have, it does 
appear as if the time occupied could not be very great, 
and yet. we were assured by Dr. Njcolson that any 
reduction in the number of Visitors wotld be impossible, 
because the work could not be got through, so that 
I am trying to get at the actual amount of time the 
work does take, so that we can assure ourselves on the 
subject ; if you say 200 days in the year were occupied, 
that is a sufficient answer, and there it is. I take it 
those 200 days practically go together with the nights 7— 
Certainly, but of course those do not take up the number 
of partial days in or about London at odd times ;_ they 
do not include anything like the immense amount of 
correspondence, and things of that kind; they merely 
answer the question your lordship asked, namely, the 
precise amount of days and nights returned as fully 
occupied. If more work of the same nature is thrown 
upon us, well and good, but I say it would not be for 
the advantage of the people with whom we have to deal that 
there should be mixed administration ; thatis all. Those 
returns do not include the nightly letter writing, the 
constant attendance at the office, the everlasting meetings 
with solicitors and friends, at all times and all over London, 
and other things which are quite outside the days spent 
in travelling. At the end of travelling you have con- 
scientiously to declare that these actual nights have been 
spent away from home, and these actual days fully 
employed. 


27802. (Mr. Byrne.) Could you even tell us, roughly, 
how many more days in the year were spent in these 
additional duties ?—I can only say, as I said to Mr. 
Greene, that | have never had a fortnight free until this 
year for twenty-one years. 


27803. But that is from your own choice; you could 
have had three month’s holiday if you liked in a year. 
It is not the necessity of the work; you could have 
gone away ?—No, I certainly could not. 


27804. Is that true of the other Visitors ?—Certainly. 


27805. That they cannot go away for a fortnight 
at a time ?—I do not say they cannot go away, I can 
only give it in my case, that the work was always coming 
in at odd times. I do not say that I did not have a great 
many days in every other fortnight when I could have 
gone away, but the work was of that sort of nature: 
it is so difficult to say what time is occupied, beyond 
the actual return we have made. 
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27806. That is the question [ am asking you. Is 
your work such that you cannot get away for more 
than a fortnight at atime? That is an important fact, 
and one very easily answered. Is it a recognised thing 
that Visitors cannot get away for more than a fortnight 
at a time ?—I do not say it cannot be done, but as a 
matter of fact I have never done it. 


27807. And it was because of the requirements of 
your work that you did not do it ?—Yes, certainly. I 
do not like to say that it would have been impossible for 
me; it certainly would not have been impossible, I 
might have gone away as I did this year. As a matter 
of fact I never have, and the reason which has kept me 
is that there has always been work at all these times. 


27808. Is that true of the other Visitors ?—I cannot 
say ; we all manage our own affairs ourselves; I cannot 
say what has been the case with them. 


27809. Surely you live in fairly close intimacy with 
them ; you must know each other’s habits; you surely 
can tell me whether the other Visitors never get away 
for a fortnight ?—I can only tell you of my own case. 


27810. If anyone asked me whether my colleagues did 
or did not do a certain thing, I should be able to answer it 
quite well.—I really do not know. 


27811. You really do not know whether your own 
colleagues absent themselves for more than a fortnight 
at a time ?—In August and September, when Parliament 
is not sitting and we have no Board meetings, I have no 
knowledge of what my colleagues do under those circum- 
stances. I certainly do know that none of them go 
abroad. I have never known one of them absent from 
England in my life, but whether they have gone abroad 
I do not think I ought to say because I do not know, 
but I do know as a matter of fact that they have none of 
them been out of the country. 


27812. It is a very important fact when one comes to 
consider the remuneration, is it not; to hold such a 
laborious post as that is given to few ?—I do not want to 
exaggerate the fact, but I think it is quite an illustration. 


27813. Are you aware that there is no other post in 
the whole of the Civil Service of the Crown in regard to 
which that can be said, that the duties are such that you 
cannot get away for more than a fortnight at a time ?— 
I have never said that; I only say that, as a matter of 
fact, I have never been for more than that until this 
year, and I was then away for seven weeks. 


27814. I asked you whether that arose in compliance 
with your duty, you said, yes; am I to take that as 
correct ?—I did not say distinctly that. 


27815. Will you say so distinctly now; does the fact 
that you have not been absent for more than a fortnight 
at once, arise from the requirement of duty, or is it your 
own choice ?7—I gave it as an illustration, if I may put 
it in that way. I will not say that it would not have 
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been just as possible for me to go away in any other 
year as it has been this year, but I gave it as an illustra- 
tion, as a matter of fact. 


27816. (Chairman.) Is it the case with the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors that they are entitled to subsistence 
allowance when they are at work in London ?—Certainly, 
if they have been occupied the full time, not otherwise.. 


27817. Is there anything you would like to add ?— 
Yes, I would like to explain about Section 116. That. 
arose under the Act of 1890. Of course it was then. 
found that all infirm people were not lunatics, there- 
fore that clause was passed in order that people, 
who, from senile decay, were incapable of doing any- 
thing and had to have receivers appointed for them . 
should be put in the same position as the smaller 
patients were before; but it was very soon discovered 
that, though all infirm people were not lunatics, alk 
lunatics were infirm, and the solicitors very promptly 
found out that to claim 2 per cent. percentage fees instead. 
of 4 per cent. was a very great advantage to their clients,. 
especially as they got their people relieved from a visita- 
tion either by the Commissioners or the Visitors. It 
happened about that time that a slight crusade in one 
part of England took place from asylum payments being 
greatly in arrears, and the result was that there was. 
a considerable mducement to family solicitors to advise 
their clients to put all their patients under Section 116 
as infirm patients to save the 2 per cent. This was a 
valuable thing with an income of £30,000 a year, and a. 
still more valuable thing for people under £50, so that 
the patients who would have been found under the 
inquisition clause before are now found under Section 116, 
especially under sub-section (d), as infirm, and not lunatic, 
in order that they may be relieved from all visitation, and 
that the family solicitor may do what he pleases with . 
the allowance, there being no person to enforce the re- 
ceiver’s agreement except the Master. 


27818. (Mr. Dunlop.) A propos of their subsistence 
allowance for work done in London, does that include the 
night allowance as well as the day allowance ?—In our 
case there is a different allowance for London, and a 
different allowance for the country. 


27819. What are they ?—£1 for London and £1 10s. 
for the country. 


f 
27820. So you receive £1 for a day’s work in London ? 
—Not for everything, but for a full day. 


27821. How many hours ?—My days are worked on 
this principle: I go out at 9 or 10 in the morning, and 
between 1 and 2, and I go between 6 and 7 at night. It 
is a waste of time going in the middle of the day, unless 
it is rainy or snowy. 

27822. You get £1 for most of the day’s work done in 
London ?—Yes, as a rule, provided the whole day has — 
been spent; if you see several people in a short time 
that is not so. 
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T. SOUTHWELL KEELY, Fsq., called ; and Examined. 


27823. (Chairman.) It is unfortunate for us that 
Master Ambrose is unable to attend here this morning 
as it would have been better, in all ways, if we had had 
an opportunity of hearing his evidence before yours. 
I understand he is unwell ?—Unfortunately he has 
laryngitis, I understand. 

27824. You are fully cognisant of his views, are you ?— 
I think I may say so. I am very intimately associated 
with him day by day. 

27825. At any rate you can speak exactly as to the 
facts and arrangements of the office ?—Clearly. 

27826. Will you tell us how long you have been chief 
clerk to the Masters ?—I am completing my tenth year 
at the end of this year. 

27827. Were you in the office before that ?—Yes. 


27828. For how long ?—To-day, I have been thirty-four 
years there. 

27829. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You are a member 
of the Bar, I think ?—That is so. 

27830. Can you tell us, in the absence of the Masters, 
some facts about their office; for instance, the salary 
I believe is £2,000 a year ?—That is so. 

27831. Is there a pension ?—Yes. 

27832. Can you tell us what it is ?—I take it that 
depends upon the years of service, to which are added 
a special term by reason of the professional qualification. 

27833. According to the Civil Service rule ?—That 
is so. I think ten years are added, under a Treasury 
minute. 

27834. Is the period of office fixed ?—No. 

27835. Is it during good conduct ?—During good 
behaviour. 

27836. As long as they live ?—Substantially. 

27837. They are also ex officio Visitors ?—Yes. 

27838. Do they ever exercise visitatorial powers ?— 
They never visit. Their position of Visitor is really 
only shown by their attendance at the Board; they 
never visit in the way in which the Chancery Visitors 
themselves go about. 

27839. So that their whole time is spent in the office 
in London ?—That is so, except when they are away 
on inquisitions, which are not numerous nowadays. 

27840. What vacations have they ?—The usual law 
vacations are observed. 

27841. Including the long vacation ?—Including the 
Long Vacation. 

27842. Is there a vacation Master?—A Master is 
always available; he is not formally Vacation Master, 
but in fact, unless one of them is abroad, I may say that 
the Masters are available for any reasonable vacation 
business at any time during the vacation. 

27843. There is nothing, is there, to prevent the Masters 
from going to any part of the world during the Long 
Vacation ?—Nothing in the world. 
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27844. So that from the beginning of the Long Vacation 7. Southwell 
to the end the Master’s authority might possibly not Keely, Esq. 
be available for any application whatever ?—It is possible. 
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27845. In practice does that often happen ?—Very 
rarely. I cannot charge my memory with both of them 
being out of the jurisdiction together. 


27846. If they are not out of the jurisdiction, both 
Masters might be, we will say, in the north of Scotland ?— 
Just so. 


27847. And a pressing application might involve a 
journey of the solicitors and the parties interested to 
the north of Scotland to see the Master; that is possible 
is it not ?—Of course all things are possible, but the 
way in which vacation business is done is by the post ; 
the papers are sent by the post. 

27848. If they are sent by post, during that time the 
Masters are deprived, of course, of the assistance of 
yourself and others in the office if they should need it ?— 
Except that we are all available through the post again. 

27849. But that would involve delay ?—Certainly it 
would. 

27850. So that the position is very much what it was 
in the High Court before the Vacation Judges were insti- 
tuted ; as a matter of practice, that is to say, solicitors 
and clients had to go and catch a judge wherever they 
could ?—That is so. 

27851. Even if he were bathing in the Thames, as it 
is reported on one occasion a certain Vice-Chancellor 
was when he made an Order ?—I have heard the story. 

27852. That inconvenience was remedied by appointing 
a permanent Vacation Judge who is in London ?—Yes, 

27853. Why should not the same practice be observed 
in reference to the’ Lunacy Masters ?—I do not see any 
reason for it if it is not necessary. 

27854. It is not only the Long Vacation, it is the Christ- 
mas vacation and the Easter vacation—all the legal 
vacations ?—Yes. 

27855. Is there only one chief clerk—yourself ?— 
That is all. 


27856. For both the Masters ?—Yes. 

27857. In addition, how many first class clerks are 
there ?—There are seven. 

27858. And second class ?—Four. 

27859. And third class ?—I think it is seven. 

27860. All that staff is available for both Masters ?— 
Certainly. 

27861. Master Ambrose states that it is his practice 
to be attended on all hearings by the chief clerk 7?— 
One of the first class clerks I think. 

27862. Yes, that is so. Is the other Master similarly 
attended ?—No. 

27863. Why is Master Ambrose attended by a first 


class clerk ?—That is Master Ambrose’s view of the 
best way of doing his business, 
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27864. That takes away the first class clerk from 
other duties while he is attending the Master ?—True ; 
you may say that there is one first class clerk less in the 
office by reason of his disappearing for a day with the 
Master. At the same time it is a most useful thing for 
that man in carrying out his work afterwards. 


27865. To know what has been done ?—To hear the 
arguments and to know thoroughly what has been done 
so that he can go and sit down and draft an Order right 
away. 

27866. Master Fischer does not appear to take that 
view of it ?—Master Fischer does not take that view. 


27867. What attendance do the Masters give; 
they there every day ?—Yes, except Saturdays. 


are 


27868. They are not present there on Saturdays ?— 
Not regularly. 


27869. What hours in the day ?—The office hours 
are from ten to four. 


27870. The office hours are from ten to four for both 
Masters ?—Yes. 


27871. Including Saturday, or not ?—I have given 
the office hours as being the office hours for the office 
generally. I did not mean to say that the Masters were 
there at ten o’clock. On Saturday the hours are from 
ten to two. 


27872. Those are the general office hours ?—Yes. 


27873. Now we will take the Master, beginning with 
Master Ambrose ; does he attend from ten to four ?— 
No. 


27874. Can you say how much he does attend ?—He 
usually comes in the morning at some time between 
half-past ten and eleven. His list begins at eleven. 

27875. And ends ?—And ends with the work. If 
it is not quite four o’clock when the last case is finished, 
he has done. If it is after four o’clock, he has done when 
it is finished. 

27876. No more cases are taken ?—No more are taken. 

27877. Does that go on every day; has he got a list 
every day ?—Yes. 

27878. And the same with Master Fischer ?—Master 
Fischer’s list is dealt with a little differently; Master 
Ambrose has a list put up in the office. 

27879. Screened on the door ?—Screened in the public 
room. Master Fischer does not have a list of that kind. 
His list is kept in his appointment book, so that there is 
not the same publicity of the list for Master Fischer as 
there is for Master Ambrose. 

27880. What is the difference in practice ?—That is 
the difference. 

27881. I mean in the result ?—There is no difference in 
the world. 

27882. Because all the parties have notice ?—I only 
wanted to make clear that the two Masters differ in that 
trifling matter. 

27883. Is there any difference between the two Masters 
in the amount of business that they take ?—The business 
it seems to me, is rotaed to them in turn, and the volume 
of business with which each deals is the same, as nearly 
as it can be made to be. 

27884. Does a given case, once before a particular 
Master, remain attached to him afterwards ?—That is so. 


27885. So that if A.B., a person of unsound mind, goes 
to Master Ambrose to begin with, all the proceedings follow 
in his department ?—That is so. 

27886. The two Masters take their chance of the burden 
of the business by means of the rota ?—Yes, you can call 
with an application and it is rotaed according to the next 
Master to take a case. 


27887. If someone comes in to initiate proceedings, and- 


asks for an appointment, how soon can he have an appoint- 
ment ?—To initiate proceedings you must give the alleged 
lunatic seven clear days’ notice, so that it is no use giving 
the return to a summons under eight days and upwards, 
and he would in fact get a return at eight or nine days to a 
fortnight, speaking roughly. / 

27888. Can you give us about the average of time which 
elapses between the request for an appointment and the 
date of the appointment ?—Speaking generally I should 
say, from a fortnight to three weeks. 
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27889. Is it not the fact that very frequently appoint- 
ments are not granted until after the expiration of three 
or four months ?—Not now. 


27890. But that was so until comparatively recently ?— 
There was a time, some years since, when the work seemed 
to have pushed appointments forward in that fashion. 


27891. Do you remember a case in which there was an 
application for an appointment in May, and no appoint- 
ment given till the following November ?—I do not recol- 
lect quite so bad a case as that. There may be some ex- 
planation of it. At present there is no such thing. 


27892. Are you satisfied from your own experience that 
the profession are themselves satisfied with the rapidity 
with which they can get appointments in the office ?— 
Now, I think that would be so. 


27893. You have no complaints about that ?—No com- 
plaints ; not in fact for two or three years, anyhow. 

27894. You keep a list, of course, of all appointments 
in the office ?—Yes. 

27895. And the list of appointments will show when the 
application for an appointment was made ?—The books 
would show ; the information would be forthcoming. 

27896. Would it be possible for you to furnish the 
Commission with a list of the appointments given during 
a given time, say the last twelve months; the dates when 
the solicitor asked for the appointments, and the dates 
when the appointments were given ?—He gets his date 
given him when he asks. I understand you to mean the 
date when the solicitor attends and asks for an appoint- 
ment and the date when the appointment is in fact taken. 

27897. First of all the date for which it is fixed—the date 
given to the solicitors ; then if you could add to that the 
date when the appointment was actually held, because 
there may have been an adjournment ?—Yes. 


27898. Could you supply that return ?—I think so; 
it is only a question of trouble. 

27899. I am afraid that is inevitable, more or less, if we 
want to get information ; would you explain your list a 
little bit ; if there have been adjournments in any case, state 
whether it is on the request of the parties, or by reason of 
some cause in the office, and what cause ?—Yes. 

27900. You said something about the attendance of 
Masters on inquisitions. Of course we know the Master 
can preside at inquisitions ; does he always do so ?—Yes. 

27901. In point of fact we have a recent case where we 
know he did not ?—That was an Issue ; that was quite a 
different thing. 

27902. That is the Townshend case ?—That was an 
Issue which was directed specially in order that a Judge of 
the High Court might try it. In a sense itis an inquisition, 
but the procedure takes it out of the ordinary course. 
There have only been three Issues since that process was 
invented. 

27903. That is a very rare thing ?—Very rare. 

27904. One or other of the Masters always presides 
at an inquisition ?—Yes. 


27905. Can you give us the figures ; how many there 


have been on an average ?—They are falling off a good 
deal, and last year I think there were eighteen only. I 
have got with me the Judicial Statistics ; they give a com- 
parative table of the inquisitions. 

27906. Does that Table refer to both Masters ?—Yes, 
there is no distinction; they are lumped together, but 
I may say, as to inquisitions, that they are rotaed 
as the other business is, so that you may take it that each 
Master, roughly speaking, holds the same number of 
inquisitions as the other. 
town and country cases, so that they each get the same 
number of town cases and each the same number of 
country cases. They are rotaed also as between jury 
cases and non-jury cases, so that there is absolutely 
fairness of division between the two Masters. 


27907. It would be very useful to the Commission if 
we could have a tabular statement of the number of 
inquisitions, and which Master presides at each; that 
would be possible, would it not ?—Yes.* 

27908. Master Fischer, who gave evidence here very 
early in our Inquiry, estimated the yearly number of 
inquisitions for the last five years at forty. I venture 





* Vide Appendix Papers, p. 421 post. 


They are rotaed as between. 
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to think he must have been in error there ?—I have a occupy that position, the order will go at once, but I 7. Southwell 
return before me, and I am responsible for the figures from do not know; I have no reason for saying that is so, Keely, Esq. 
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to 1904 inclusive, that is five years, the average is fifteen. 


27909. I was going to suggest, is not that more nearly 
the figure ?—It is a fact; in the previous quinquennium 
the average was very much higher, 

27910. Possibly he may have had that in his mind ?— 
One has a rough idea of figures, very often inaccurate, 
but not intentionally so. 


27911. May I take it that the Masters, whatever 
inquisitions have been held, have divided the business 
equally between them ?—Absolutely equally, unless one 
Master may be ill when an inquiry comes on, and the other 
will sit for him as a matter of propriety. 


27912. That is the next question I was going to ask 
you. In point of fact, have they taken equal numbers, 
or by reason of illness or other cause, has one Master had 
the greater burden of the work ?—I do not think there 

- has been any inequality which amounts to a burden. It 
is purely little illnesses which may happen toa man. I do 
not think it has been frequent. 


27913. Let me put it.somewhat personally, because 
' that perhaps will get at the facts. Take Master Ambrose, 
with whom you have been sitting a great deal; has he 
presided at half the inquisitions himself ?—To give an 
absolutely accurate answer, I would like to look at each 
case during the years you would like to take. 


27914. You suggested five years; that seems to be a 
convenient period ?—Yes, I will get the absolute fact, but 
my general impression. is that it has happened on two or 
three occasions, or it may be four occasions during my 
acquaintance with Master Ambrose, that he has been 
unable to sit by reason of some temporary illness; I do 
not think it amounts to more than that. 


27915. (Mr. Greene.) We should like to know how 
many—distinguishing how many are jury cases and how 
many are non-jury cases—how many were contested and 
‘how many were uncontested, and what length of time each 
occupied, so far as it is known, because they are charged 
for by the hour; I think I am right in saying a record is 
kept of the time they last ?—I do not think there is any 
record of the time which an inquiry lasts. 


27916. I think I have seen the clerk who is in attendance 
take down in Court the time, but it may be only for 
his own information. 


27917. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey). You can get that ?— 
Yes. 


27918. (Mr. Greene.) Do they run into a second day ?— 
Yes, with a jury; but it is very rarely they run into a 
' second day without a jury 


7919. They last nearer half an hour ?—Yes. 


27920. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) When Master Ambrose 
presides at an inquisition is it his practice to take you 
with him too—do you sit with him ?—There always is 
a clerk with the Master holding an inquisition; there 
is no distinction between the Masters there. 


27921. I only wanted to see whether his statement 
extended to inquisitions as well as to ordinary applica- 
tions ?—Yes, to inquisitions. 


27922. Was that always the practice ?—Always. 


27923. In Sir Francis Maclean’s time ?—Yes, going 
‘back to Master Barlow and Master Warren. 


27924. Sitting below ?—Yes, he was called a circuit 
clerk, in fact. 


27925. On the question of costs, I should like to ask 
a question or two. All the taxation is done in your office, 
is it not ?—At present that is so. 


27926. Is there any reason why it should be so ?—I 
think so. 
27927. Why should not the bills go to the taxing 
master of the Court as other bills ?—There is a provision 


that it shall be so, and at any moment the Chancellor may 
make the order. 


27928. But that order has not been made ?—My 
private impression about it is that when the clerk, whose 


duty it is to do these taxations nowadays, ceases to 
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27929. I do not know whether you have seen Master 
Ambrose’s statement, but he points out that by the 
Rules of 1901 there might be that amalgamation with 
the central office on the question of taxation, but no 
date has been fixed for the amalgamation and transfer 
—that is since 1901. I was curious to know why ?— 
I can only suggest that that is the reason. For many 
years the Masters wanted to have the taxation of lunacy 
costs in their own office, but they were done by the 
Chancery taxing masters. Eventually the lunacy taxa- 
tions were turned over to the Masters. 


27930. Why should they be taken away from the 
central office ?—The central office had not come into 
existence at that time. It was thought that someone 
who understood lunacy business, who could have access 
to the staff of the office for the purpose of information, 
easy access to the papers and so forth, could really tax 
costs better than someone who was not in the habit of 
doing them every day. 


27931. Does the lunacy taxing officer do anything 
else but tax ?—No; he is overwhelmed with business. 


27932. Therefore, if the taxations of costs in lunacy 
were transferred to the taxing Masters of the High Court, 
there would be no need for that officer in lunacy ?— 
No, he would go with them. 


27933. I gather from your earlier answer that the delay 
in fixing the date of the amalgamation was possibly 
due to the fact that there was already an existing officer 
and they would wait till his time was up ?—That is 
my impression. 

27934. But there is no reason why the order should 
not be made now ?—It could be done this afternoon, 
and the staff there, that is to say, the senior clerk who 
does the work, and his assistant, would go over technically 
to the central department. 


27935. In your opinion there would be no practical 
objection to that ?—I know of none at all; it has been 
determined, 


27936. You are no doubt aware that the taxing masters 
of the High Court tax a great many bills of costs—they 
even tax costs in ecclesiastical matters if they are asked 
to do so ?—Yes. 


27937. So there is no reason why they should not 
undertake the taxation of lunacy costs ?—None in 
the world. 


27938. About applications to the Judge, the judicial 
business, as distinguished from the Master’s business, 
is done by the Lords Justices, is it not ?—Yes. 


27939. Five of them; does the Master of the Rolls 
take any ?—The Master of the Rolls does not read lunacy, 
according to my observation, during the last few years. 
The other Lords Justices do. 


27940. They take it in turn week by week—each of 
the Lords Justices ?—Yes, they have been in the habit 
of reading for about six weeks at a time. 


27941. And they sit after four as a rule ?—Yes, in 
their private room. 


27942. Can you give us any information which you 
think may be useful to the Commission about that, as 
to the amount of business that goes up to them, or shall 
we wait till we get a Lord Justice to answer that ?— 
Our return includes those matters. 


27943. Which return are you speaking of ?—Our 
annual return in the Judicial Statistics. 


27944. (Dr. Needham.) I suppose a certain number of 
the 116th. Section patients are really visited by the 
Masters, are they not ?—Very rarely; there is a pro- 
vision which enables them to visit. 

27945. I ask that because I happen to have known 
it done ?—In one, two or three cases in the year. 

27946. If the Master is in doubt about a case he can 
satisfy himself by visiting ?—He is entitled to go, and 
does go. 

27947. But not as a matter of practice ?—No, the 


visits are very small compared with the number dealt 
with. 
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27948. Did I understand you to say that the presence 
with Master Ambrose of a first class clerk was an unusual 
thing on inquisitions ?—I cannot say it is unusual, of 
late years. 


27949. Have not the Masters, of late years, always 
taken first class clerks with them when they have gone 
to hold inquisitions ?—When the office work was divided, 
years ago, it was always a second class clerk. 


27950. But some clerk ?—They always took a clerk, 
second or first class. 


27951. (Mr. Greene.) It is obviously necessary; he 
must have one to swear the witnesses ?—Yes, it is a 
Court of Record. 


27952. (Dr. Needham.) It is essential that he should 
have assistance ?—Clearly. 


27953. Can you explain the discrepancy which exists 
between the statement in the Civil and Judicial Statistics, 
the number of subsisting lunacies under inquisitions being 
712, when they are stated by the Masters to be 653. What 
is the reason of the difference between the numbers 7— 
There may be a different date at which those were taken. 


27954. Would you tell us what is the number now ?7— 
On the 3lst December last there were 692 according to 
my account in the office. I ought to explain this, that 
there are cases which we include in the list of cases under 
inquisitions which the Visitors have not anything to 
do with. There are some Irish lunacies for instance. 
The record of the inquisitions in Ireland is transmitted 
to England ; then that gives the Court here jurisdiction. 
I should call an Irish lunatic dealt with here under these 
circumstances a case under an inquisition, and that 
is a case which the Visitors would not visit, and would 
know nothing of. 


27955. The same in Scotland ?—In Scotland the 
same thing. And we have two or three or four lunatics 
who live abroad, though they are found by Inquisition ; 
in Germany and elsewhere. Those do not get on to the 
Visitors’ books, the Visitors only give you the cases whom 
they visit. 


27956. There is nothing to prevent a person who has 
been found lunatic by inquisition going out of the juris- 
diction ?—Yes. 


27957. How is it you have one in Germany ?7—He was 
there in an asylum and his friends took proceedings in 
England for an inquisition and committees, and the 
Inquiry was held in England with a jury, evidence brought 
over as fresh as possible from Germany, and he was found 
of unsound mind, and he is dealt with just as he would 
be if he were in England, except that he is not visited. 


27958. Is it not a part of the essential duty of the 
Master at every inquiry that he should see the patient 
for himself ?—Yes. 


27959. How about this particular patient in Ger- 
many ?—The statute makes provision for the case of a 
lunatic out of the jurisdiction. 


27960. Then he is not obliged to be seen ?—No, he 
does not see him. 


27961. And he is allowed to remain out of the juris- 
diction ?—That is so; he is not ordered to be brought 
within the jurisdictioon. The question of his coming 
back within the jurisdiction is considered. 


27962. Can you tell me what reason has been operating 
to so largely diminish, of late years, the number of in- 
quisitions 7—The main reason is, I think, the cost. There 
is another reason which I do not think is a good one, 
people thinking that there is more publicity connected 
with the inquisition than with the application in Chambers. 
There is, in fact, of course, a little more publicity in the 
neighbourhood, but it does not amount to sufficient to 
deprive the person of the advantage of being under 
inquisition. The main reason, I think, is the expense. 


27963. Is it not a great disadvantage to a patient, that 
in the one case his property only is protected, and his 
person not protected, while in the other case his person is 
protected as well as his property ?—I think it is. 

27964. Asamatter of fact, I suppose that a very large 
proportion of peopie who are under Section 116 are not 
certified ?—A great many are not. 
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27965. I mean even those not under subsection (d) ?— 
If you leave out subsection (d), I think the majority, the 
considerable majority, are certified, but there are a good 
many cases where the means are small, and where they live 
a sone and do not require asylum treatment, and so 
orth. 


27966. This certification, I suppose, takes place at the 
instance of the Lunacy Commissioners, not at the instance 
of the Masters ?7—No, the certification is at the instance of 
the friends. 


27967. Do you find friends particularly eager to certify 
their relations ?—Perhaps I have not followed you clearly ; 
are you still thinking of cases of small means ? 


27968. I am thinking of people generally under 
116th Section, excluding people under subsection (d). I 
suppose the larger proportion of those who are certified, 
are certified at the instance of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
Notice is given to the Lunacy Commissioners that an 
order has been made, and then they enquire into the 
condition and find that the person requires to be certified ? 
—No, I do not think that is the process ; I think it is the 
other way. I think first of all the reception order is 
obtained, and the person put under care, and then, of 
course, the Commissioners are informed at once, and it is 
not until some time after the reception order has been 
made, perhaps a year or two years, that any application is 
made under Section 116 for an administration order. 


27969. That brings me to repeat the question which I 
asked before. How is it that a large number of persons, 
as to whom orders have been made under the 116th 
Section, are not certified as lunatics ? But is there a large 
number ?—I do not think there is a large number, because 
we inform the Commissioners of every case in which we 
make an order under Section 116, excepting (d). It is a 
very simple little form. We tell them who the parties 
are, and roughly speaking what the means are. It some- 
times, no doubt, enables the Commissioners to follow the 
matter up, and have a proper reception order. 


27970. Then your answer is that there are not very 
many ?—I think not. 


27971. Do you know of your own knowledge whether 
any sensible proportion of the patients who have been the 
subject of orders under the 116th Section are visited by 
the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors ?—Not a _ substantial 
number. They have a few cases on a sort of permanent 
list. a 


27972. Have you any idea, approximately, of the 
number ?—Perhaps there might be a dozen; I do not 
suppose it is more than that. 


27973. But the visitation of all the 116th Section 
patients is thrown upon the Lunacy Commission ?— 
If they are visited at all they are visited by the Com- 
missioners ; and the Visiting Justices, of course. 


27974. I am excluding subsections (d) and (a) ?—Yes. 


27975. (Mr. Dickinson.) Do I understand from that 
answer that there are only a dozen who are visited by the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors ?—Outside the number of 
lunatics under inquisition, that is so. 


27976. That is outside the 600 odd ?—You see they 
are not under any duty to visit any cases under inquisition 
unless the Masters request them to do so, and the Masters 
have in a few cases requested them to visit perhaps a 
dozen cases altcgether, to visit regularly, but they find a 
difficulty in doing their duty, though they are always ready 
and anxious, when they are asked to visit, to do so, and 
they have visited a good many cases in the "course of 
the year. 


27977. (Dr. Needham.) 
mental condition ?—Yes. 


27978. But not inspectorial visits ?—No. 


27979. (Mr. Greene.) You have told us about the 
Masters having their absences and vacation; what 
arrangement is made for having the office attended by 
the clerks during the Long Vacation, the Christmas Vaca- 
tion, the Easter Vacation and the week at Whitsun ? 
—The offices are open every day to the public from 
eleven till one in all the vacations; in the shorter vaca- 
tions a couple of clerks are there. 


To satisfy the Masters as to their 
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27980. First, second, or third class ?—Second and 
third, not first. In the Long Vacation, during the early 
part of it, there are four or five clerks there every day. 


28003. In the case of the temporary illness of either 7, Southwell 
of the Masters, his half of the rota has to come to astand- Keely, Esq. 
still, unless he can do the work during his illness ?—No, 
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27981. How long does the early part last ?—The busy 
part goes on to the end of August. 


27982. That is what you mean by “the early part” ? 
—Yes, I am not quite sure of the number, but there are 
always two there. We lighten the numbers after the 
rush of the first part of the Vacation has gone by. 


27983. Are they doing any other work than merely 
answering inquiries ?—Yes, orders drawn up just be- 
fore the Vacation have to go through their process of 
examining and printing and so forth in the early part 
of the Long Vacation. 

27984. Let us take the last part of September and up 
to the 24th October; what work is there for the two 
clerks to do except answer inquiries ?—Very little. 

27985. The chief clerk takes his holiday at the same 
time and to the same extent as the Masters ?—Yes. 

27986. So that may I put it in this way, that there 
is no responsible officer in attendance at all during any 
of the vacations ?—I think that perhaps is putting it 
a little more strongly than is the fact. There is always 
a second-class clerk with the third-class clerk. 


27987. Is the second-class clerk a responsible person ? 
—I think so. 


27988. Can he make appointments ; can he tax costs ? 
—Oh, no, 

27989. Are there any and what classes of work that 
have entirely to be suspended during the vacations ?— 
The main business of course is suspended. 


27990. Absolutely suspended ?—Unless in 
matters. 


urgent 


27991. During last Long Vacation, can you tell me how 
many urgent matters arose, or matters which were deemed 
urgent, necessitating communication with either of the 
Masters or yourself ?—I am in communication every day 
with the office, I have a post every day. 


27992. Did you have to discharge any urgent duty 
last Long Vacation ?—I do not think there was anything. 


27993. Were either of the Masters called upon to do 
any urgent duty last Long Vacation ?—Yes. 


27994. What class of work was that ?—The making 
of orders under Section 116. 


27995. If the case arose which Mr. Chadwyck-Healey 
put to you, of these gentlemen taking their vacation, 
for health or sport, in distant places, there would be no 
one to make the orders under Section 116 which you 
deem to be urgent ?—If they;were both at a distance, 
I admit that they could not make the urgent order. 


27996. That leads me to another question; is there 
any power under the statute for anyone to appoint a 
deputy to either of these gentlemen ?—No, I know of 
none. 


27997. With reference to the holding of inquisitions, 
I think I am right in saying that a general commission 
could issue from the Lord Chancellor to anybody to hold 
an inquisition. J think I am right in saying that that 
is provided by the statute ?—There is a general com- 
“mission addressed to the Masters. 


27998. May not the Lord Chancellor direct a general 
commission or a special commission ?—A special com- 
mission. 

27999. A special commission to hold an inquisition, 
just as he may address a special commission to anyone 
to sit as Commissioner of Assize ?—I think so. 


28000. So that apart from that particular incident of 
work, there is no power to appoint a deputy to dis- 
charge any of the Masters’ other duties ?—No. 


28001. Can you suggest any reason why there should 
not be much interchangeability of duty of a formal sort 
with the other Masters, the Masters of the High Court, 
so that urgent duties could be discharged, which might 
be done by a deputy ?—Of course the Masters in Lunacy 
have the qualification of barristers of ten years. 


28002. And there is nothing in the nature of the work ? 


—No, not at all, the work is not at all unlike the Chancery 
work; in the nature of the work I see no difficulty. 


it does not absolutely come to a standstill. 


28004. His speed is very slow is it not? If it does not 
altogether come to a standstill, how does it get on at 
all ?—I have given a hand myself. 


28005. Although you, by your standing, would be 
qualified to be a Master yourself—your professional posi- 
tion would be such that you would be qualified to be 
a Master—there are a number of things which you may 
not do, which have to be done by the Master ?—Yes. 


28006. May I say that the temporary illness of a Master 
absolutely effects a stoppage of his half of the rota work ?— 
It ought to. 


28007. I should say it does, but it ought not to ?—I had 
something rather different in my mind. 


28008. Kindly let us have that ?—That I cannot help 
thinking when there is something which ought to be 
attended to, and the Master is not there, that I must take 
the responsibility of attending to it and telling him after- 
wards. 


28009. May I take it that you feel it to be within your 
duty under those circumstances to act sufficiently as his 
deputy as to sign his name or affix his seal ?—No. 


28110. The absolute validity of any order cannot be 
dealt with in the temporary absence of the Master ?—No. 


28011. The salary is £2,000 a year ?—Yes. 


28012. Which implies that the duties are of sufficient 
weight and importance to require some very highly 
qualified person to discharge them ?—Clearly. 


28013. Do you suggest that your office is properly 
equipped if this work must accumulate in the absence of 
one of the highly qualified heads ?—I do not think it is 
right, of course. 


28014. Now we will pass to another point; you are 
acquainted with the other branches of the Court, the 
Chancery division, for instance ?—Yes. 


28015. In that division I take it the Masters are in 
immediate communication with the Judge to whose Court 
they are attached ?—Yes. 


28016. Are the Masters in Lunacy in constant or imme- 
diate communication. I will not say “subordinate,” 
because it seems rather an offensive word to use, but do 
they stand in the relation of degree of some sort to any 
Judge so as to correspond with the position which the 
Master holds to his Judge in the Chancery Division ?— 
Perhaps it would not be quite fair to put the Master in 
Lunacy on an absolute par with the Chancery Master, but 
there is provision in the rules for the Master attending the 
Judge and from time to time the Master does see the Judge 
in difficulties ; not every week. 


28017. Is it very often that the Judge in Lunacy sees 
the Master ?—Not very often, but several times in the 
year. 


28018. Each Master would see the Judge in Lunacy ?— 
Yes, Master Fischer saw the Judge on Friday, and Master 
Ambrose saw the Judge last Monday ; it is unusual. 


28019. On the business of their office ?—Yes. 


28020. Are they amenable to the Judge in such ways 
that they are bound, in reference to the management of 
their business, to attend to the direction of the Judge in 
Lunacy ?—They clearly must do what the Judge tells 
them. 

28021. Has the Judge sufficient power over them to 
regulate that one should be in attendance at the office, or 
provide for the discharge of his duties, during part of the 
Long Vacation ?—I think the Lord Chancellor would be 
entitled to do so. 

28022. The Judge in Lunacy has not the same power ? 
—From that point of view I am under the impression that 
the Judge in Lunacy would not deal with that question. I 
have never known the Judge to interfere in any such ques- 
tion as that. The Lord Chancellor, of course, is the 
Masters’ Superior. 

28023. Is there any record kept in the office of the daily 
visits of the Masters and the clerks ?—No. 

28024. So that the attendances, whether they are 
sufficient for the purpose or not, cannot be tested by 
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‘Fischer has his given at fixed hours. 


kept ?—That is so. 


28025. Who is there to look after the attendance of the 
clerks ?—That is my business. 


28026. During the vacations when you are away they 
have to look after themselves, may I take it ?—Yes. 


28027. The second class clerk looks after the third class 
clerk, and there is no one to look after the second class 
clerk ?—I do drop in, in the Long Vacation, half a dozen 
times, as a rule. 

28028. You told us that the Master begins his list about 
11 and goes on to 4; who provides the arrangements of 
the Master’s list ?—The junior clerk makes the appoint- 
ments. 

28029. A first, pound, or third class clerk ?—The third 
class clerk. 

28030. The third class clerk fixes up the appointments 
for the Master ?—Yes. 


28031. How many appointments per day are given in 
the case of each Master ?—Master Ambrose, I should 
suppose—I could give you the exact figures—roughly 
speaking has ten or twelve appointments. 

' “28032. They are given every day ?—Yes; Master 
Fischer perhaps a litt!e less. I am only speaking of my 
general impression ; I see the books from time to time. 
fg,28033. But that might be, as you explained just now, 
due to inequality which arises from the distribution of the 
business by rota ?—Yes, quite. 

28034. Is there a book I could look at to see how many 
appointments have been made for each of the Masters 


‘during the last year ?—An appointment book is kept. 


28035. But are the appointments kept ?—I think so. 
28036. They are given out to the solicitors ?—Yes. 


28037. How long do they last, taking an average; are 
they fixed half-hourly ?—No, Master Ambrose has his 
appointments given either at 11 or half-past 2. Master 
There is an effort 
made to estimate how long the man who comes at eleven 
will take, and the next man is put in at half-past eleven or 


‘twelve, as the case may be. 


28038. May I take it that the junior clerk would give 
five appointments for eleven, and five for half-past two in 
the case of Master Ambrose ?—Probably he would give 
seven or eight at eleven, and three or four or five at half- 
past two. 

28039. How long dees it take to get through those 
seven or eight appointments ?—It varies. 

28040. Frequently they will all be over, with settle- 
ments and adjournments, being formal matters, in a 
short time, will they not ?—Sometimes. 

28041. I put the word “frequently ?? ?—I am scarcely 
qualified to speak, because of course I have my own busi- 


ness to do, but I have my eyes open as I go about the 
‘office, and when I see Master Ambrose is not sitting at 


half-past twelve, I draw the conclusion that he has got 
through his list quicsly. It is only in that sense that I 
‘can give an answer 


28042. Would it be wrong to say that it is hardly ever 
the case that the last appointment is not completed long 
before 2.30 ?—He gets through his morning list as a rule 
by about one o'clock. 

28043. An! even before ?—I have known it to be so. I 
have observed it to be so. I would not like to answer 
definitely. 

28044. I am not making any attack on Master Ambrose ; 
I only wanted to see what class of appointments they are. 
I am thoroughly familiar with the work of the Master’s 
Office in the High Court of Justice, where probably seventy 
to eighty, and even 120 appointments, would be down in 
the list. How long does the afternoon list take ?—That 
varies again. 

28045. Is there very often no afternoon list ?—Some- 
times that is so; rarely, I think. 

28046. Is there any precedence among the two Masters ? 
Is one superior; has the ‘senior appointed Master any 
control over the work uf the other ?—No, the Masters 
are absolutely on an equality. 

28047. Planets, each moving in his own orbit entirely ? 
—Yes. 


OF EVIDENCE : 


28048. Do you ever attend Master Ambrose ?—No, one 
of the first-class clerks. 


28049. May I ask you what your duty mainly is, be- 
sides looking after the general work of the office, con- 
trolling the clerks, and so on ?—Roughly speaking, my 
main duty, apart from that, is to do the work which the 
old Registrar in Lunacy did. 


28050. Who was dispensed with in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Committee of 1882 ?—And his 
work turned over to the Masters’ office. 


28051. He was the means of communication between 
the Masters in Lunacy and the Judge in Lunacy ?—Yes. 


28052. The Committee expressly reported that that was 
unnecessary ?— Yes. 


28053. And that the work should be turned over to you, 
and that function so got rid of ?—Yes. 


28054. You do that; what other work is yours ; ; do 
you do the taxing 2—No. 


2-055. What other work is specially allotted to you — 
What I describe as Registrar’s work consists to a large 
extent of drawing up Orders for the Judge; Vesting 
Orders. 


28056. I am not putting it sarcastically, but who 
arranges for the holidays or leisure time of the clerks in 
the office, and of the Master, if anybody ?—The clerks 
distribute the Long Vacation into so many divisions, and- 
they make a division of the short vacations, and they 
agree Letween themselves as to which of them shall attend 
in turn according to a rota, ard then it is submitted to me 
to approve. If I think that at a given period of the 
vacation the two clerks who are down in the rota are not 
strong enough to act for the office in the vacation, I alter 
it, putting a more reliable, or dependable, or senior clerk 
with the junior. 


28057. A more disciplinarian second class clerk to com- 
pel the attendance of the third class clerk ? 


28058. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Have we got the hours 
in the vacation ?—Eleven to one. 


28059. Every day ?—Yes. 


28060. (Mr. Greene.) On Saturdays ?—Yes. That does 
not mean that they go at one o’clock, or that they are enot 
there before eleven. 


28061. Do they spend Saturday seen there ?— 
I should think that is rare. 


28062. Mr. Chadwyck-Healey put to you whether an 
appointment asked for in May could have been, during the ~ 
current year, not accorded before November, or something 
of that kind; if such an occasion had arisen, was it 
because the third-class clerk, who books the appointments 
had not chosen to fix one, or in his judgment had not — 
thought it could reasonably be taken, or because there 
is a limitation as to the number of appointments ?— — 
I find it rather difficult to suggest a reason for a thing like 
that. I confess I had not heard that anything of the ' 
kind had occurred. ; 

28063. It was put to you; I am wanting to see what 
explanation is possible of such an occurrence ?—I can 
only say I was not aware that such a thing had occurred, 
and I could not suggest a reason for it. 

28064. From the list which you were good enough to say. 
you would prepare, we shall be enabled to say what—I 
will not call it delay—but what length of time elapses, and 
has to elapse, between asking for an appointment and the 
return day of the appointment ?—Yes. 

28065. Is there any limitation upon the third class clerk 
as to the number he is to book ?—I think they have 
a set of general instructions to make out a day’s work 
from day to day, and not to make it too heavy, but to put 
in what will reasonably provide a day’s work. 

28066. Am I seriously to understand that it is left to a 
third class clerk to decide how many appointments he 
shall make, so that he shall not make it too heavy for the 
Master in Lunacy ; that he is to so far judge of the capacity 
of the Master in Lunacy that he is to decide how much 
the Master is to do ?—In a sense I think it is left to him, — 
because in the course of his experience he gets to tell pretty — 
well how long an application is likely to take. 4 

28067. Is there any Judges’ branch of the Chancery 
Division in which any arrangement of that kind is per- 
mitted ?—I am not aware of it. 
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~ 28068. (Mr. Greene.) I now pass to another subject ; 
can you tell us at all how many out of the eighteen in- 
quisitions you told us there had been were by jury in that 
year ?—One was with a jury; seventeen were without. 

28069. Out of the seventeen, how many were what I may 
call contested, or opposed, and how many were undefended? 
—I cannot tell you, with certainty. 

28070. Would there be a record in your archives ?— 
I could tell from our papers, but—speaking off-hand—it is 
quite possible that they were all of them what you would 
call uncontested. 

28071. I daresay you have been present at these in- 
quiries ?—Many times. 

28072. The proceedings last a very few minutes, do 
they not, in the cases where there is no contest ?— 
From half an hour to an hour. 

28073. The Master has had the affidavits of certain 
doctors before him previously ?—Yes. 

28074. He sees them or two other doctors ?—He always 
takes evidence orally. 


28075. Of two witnesses ?—Yes. 
28076. Generally two doctors ?—Yes. 
28077. And he sees the alleged lunatic privately /—Yes. 


28078. And that is sufficient for his purpose ?—Yes, 
sometimes he has a nurse or a member of the family. 


{ 28079. No cross-examination being directed, he can 


please himself, practically, as to how long he likes to take’ 


over it ?—Yes. 


28080. Half an hour to an hour would be an average 
time for an inquisition ?—Just so. 


28081. Then there is the time spent in going to and from 
the place ?—Yes. 

28082. Are these inquisitions held at the houses of 
the patients usually ?—As a rule. 


28083. How often, ‘out of the seventeen cases, did 
the Masters have to go out of London for an inquisition ? 
—I could tell you accurately if I looked, but, speaking 
broadly, I should say ten to twelve cases, out of the 
seventeen, were out of London; more out of London 
than in. 


28084. So as not to involve the Master having to 
sleep out ?—Yes. 


28085. Master Ambrose has given us some information 
with reference to some of the work in the office. He 
says this: ‘‘ Orders for inquisition, with or without a 
jury, or for the trial of an issue in the High Court in lieu 
of inquisition, for a traverse, and for a supersedeas, are 
made by the judge, without previous consideration of 
the applications (which are by petition) by the Masters.” 
How many cases of traverse would there have been 
within the last thirty years which you can recall ?—There 
is one on at present; that is the only one which has 
occurred since the eighties. I think it is probably twenty 
years since there was an application for a traverse. 


28086. I am going to put to you that hardly since 
1852 have there been any ?—There are no reported cases 
since 1852, but there have been cases since then. I have 
had to look into it as a matter of fact lately in connection 
with a case which has just been decided. 

28087. Is the case for traverse which is now under 
consideration one which has been tried by a jury ?—Yes. 

28088. Tried by a jury before a Master ?—Before 
Master Fischer. 

28089. But apart from that, the work in connection 
with traverses is, you might say, nearly obsolete ?— 
Substantially. 

28090. You have told us the extent of it ?—I think 
so. I have found since 1852 something like five or six 
cases, but not more. 

28091. In which they have been granted, or in. which 
they have been applied for ?—In which they have been 
applied for and granted, but not taken up. 

28092. Not proceeded with ?—Sometimes’ proceeded 
with. 

28093. It is quite possible, although it may be pre- 
sumptuous for me to say so, that every member of this 
Commission may not be quite aware what a “ traverse ”’ 


i Questions 28068 to 28112.. 
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is ; I dare say they know, but I will for the sake of argu: 
ment, suppose they do not. A traverse is a case in 
wiich there has been an inqu'sition held by a Master 
and the persons affected, either the lunatics or certain 
relatives or others, have a right to apply that there shall 
be a re-trial of that issue ?—They have a right to apply 


- for a traverse of the inquisition. 


T.. Southwell 
Keely, Esq.. 
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28094. I am trying to get at an explanation of the, 


traverse ; it is a re-trial of the inquisition 7—In sub- 
stance it amounts to that, but a traverse is tried at the 
Assizes, whereas an inquisition is tried before the Master. 


28095. It is to get the facts re-heard or re-tried before 
a higher tribunal ?—In substance, yes. 


28096. This paragraph of Master Ambrose also refers 
to a supersedeas. A supersedeas is the Order which is 
given by the Master in Lunacy to vacate, or quash or 
terminate, the result of the inquisition which is to affect 
the lunatic’s person or property ?—No, the Master has 
no jurisdiction to grant a swpersédeas. 


28097. That is done by the Judge in Lunacy ?—That 
is done by the Judge. It is in substance a determination 
of the proceedings and the restoration of the person to 
his status quo ante. 


28098. How often are there applications made for 
supersedeas ?—They are common; there are several 
I should say, year by year. 

28099. Might I ask you if you could average it ?—Two 
or three one year, four or five another; perhaps one 
another; I think I might say three. 


28100. There is no greater pressure than that ?—No. 


28101. The Master’s duty in connection with the 
supersedeas is a very small one, is it not ?—It does not 
amount to anything. The papers are sent on to the 
Judge without the Master seeing them. 


28102. Then the Master need not have, in respect of 
traverse or supersedeas, any great claim on his time 7— 
None at all. They look a great deal, but there is really 
nothing in them. 

28103. You told us just now that the Lord Chancellor 
gave a general commission under the Great Seal to the 
Masters to do their work. Are those commissions 
renewed from time to time, or only when there is a fresh 
Master ?—Only on the appointment of a fresh Master. 

28104. Do you know what they cost ?—They cost 
the Masters nothing. 

28105. What do they cost the country in the way of 
fees and duties ?—I do not think they cost anything. 
It is simply the copying on a skin of parchment of certain 
language and the affixing of the Great Seal. 


28106. There are no fees for that ?—Master Miller 
fought the question of fees and succeeded in getting 


the stamps, which then amounted to I4s., issued free 
of charge. They cannot cost the country 
more than perhaps a sovereign. 

28107. Master Miller settled the difficulty which used 
to exist ?—I think he fought about it. 
5s. and is issued free of charge. 

28108. Is there any reason why the words in the statute 


would not be quite sufficient to obviate the necessity of 


having these fresh commissions issued from time to 
time ?—I do not see any reason. Of course, the general 
commission was invented at the time when there was. 
a special commission issued in each case. 


28109. I am quite aware that it was the abbreviation. 
of existing superfluous work, and I now am suggesting 
to you that this can still further be curtailed ?—I agree. 


28110. With reference to the work of the Masters 
‘which was formerly performed by the Master in the 
Court of Chancery, relating to the appointment of com- 
mittees, and the lunatic’s kin, fortune, income, debts, 
and so on, is that now done by the Master in Lunacy ?— 
That work consisted of inquiring and reporting. Those 
inquiries are still made, but the report is not so made 
since the Act of 1891. 

28111. That saves that wasted labour ?—That has 
been economised already. 

28112. With reference to Vesting Orders requiring 
Chancery jurisdiction and Orders under the Land Clauses 


anything 


The stamp is now 


Questions 28113 to 28155. 
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Act and the Settled Lands Act, how many are there 
made in the course of a year ?—Last year there were 
sixty-four. 


28113. Those are made by the Judge ?—Yes. 


28114. What work have the Masters to do in con- 
nection with them, or your office ?—The summons is 
issued in the Master’s office and the evidence on which 
the applicant relies is filed in the Master’s office; the 
Master hears the application and decides what minutes 
of crder shall be drawn up on the application. Those 
minutes of order are prepared, settled, and sent with 
the evidence to the Judge, who reads the papers on his 
afternoon and makes the order, or does not make the 
order, as he thinks proper and orders the minutes to be 
amended or further evidence filed or what not. 


28115. Then the amount of work which is done is 
apparently merely formal ; there is nothing but the read- 
ing of the evidence by the Master and directing the 
form in which the order shall be submitted to the Judge ?— 
Yes, the summons, of course, should sketch the form of 
order. 


28116. The summons is done by the clerk outside ?— 
The summons is done by the solicitor and is very often 
settled by counsel. 


28117. It is not done by the Master ?—No, the minutes 
are. 

28118. I wanted to see what is Master’s work and 
what is the clerk’s work. What the solicitors do is out- 
side ?—Yes. The Master hears the application and 
then sends the papers ox to me to draw up the minutes. 


28119. There is notning to be done by the Master 
except to hear the application upon the affidavits which 
he has had an opportunity of seeing ?—Yes. 


28120. The regularity of which has probably been 
settled by you ?—Very often I have assisted them. 


28121. Then the work is not very arduous ?—From 
the Master’s point of view. 


28122. Does that part of his work take long? Is 
that the bulk of the Master’s work ?—That is not the 
bulk of the Master’s work ; he hears many other applica- 
tions. 


28123. How many of them would there be ?—The 
average would be about one a week. 

28124. The applications for Vesting Orders. or Chancery 
Orders ?— Yes. 

28125. Are those the orders you have mentioned ?— 
J lump those all together. 


28126. I mean such things as the substitu.ion of a 
fresh trustee ?—That class of work, and sometimes sales 
under the Settled Lands Act. 


28127. Why should not those things be done entirely 
by the Masters in the Chancery Division ?—There is 
the question of the Lunacy Jurisdiction. Do you mean 
the work itself ? 


28128. The work itself ?—There is no reason in the 
world. 

28129. The Masters in Chancery do it because there is 
a suit established in that Court, and therefore this is 
one incidental of the suit ?—That is so. 

28130. But the difference between what is occurring 
in Chancery and what is occurring in Lunacy is that in 
Lunacy there is no suit pending, there is only an indivi- 
dual’s interests protected, but in the Court of Chancery 
there are two people fighting for whatever may remain 
when the litigation is over ?—That is so. 

28131. What is the principal work, the most arduous, 
or the most laborious work, which the Master has to 
do in his ordinary routine ?—I think the work which- 
gives the Master most trouble is the hearing of the applica- 
tions under Section 116, other than (a); they range 
over such an enormous field. 

28132. That is the most arduous work ?—I think 
so. 

28133. How many of them are there in the course ofa 
year ?—Last year there were 1,882. summonses heard by 
the two Masters. f 

28134. Originating summonses to be put under Section 
116, or summonses arising in each matter after it is pend- 
ing ?—504 what you may call originating summonses 
under Section 116, out of 1,882. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


28135. In other words, to translate that, there were 
504 attempts to put someone’s property under control 
under Section 116 ?—Which had not been under before, 
that is so. 


28136. May we take it that that is about an average, or 
a normal number of cases, under Section 116, which are 
introduced every year ?—That is normal, yes. There 
has been a gradual growth, so that the year before last 
there would not be so many; this year I expect more. 


28137. (Mr. Byrne.) The year before last there were 553 
and the year before that still more. I am taking this from 
the Judicial Statistics ?—Perhaps you will allow me to 
withdraw that ; I spoke without thinking. Iwas under 
a general impression that there was a growth—that is so. 


28138. (Mr. Greene.) There were 500 of them ?—Yes, 


28139. How many of them proceeded beyond sum- 
monses ?—I should think the great majority of them had 
an order drawn up. 


28140. How many first orders were made for the 
administration of a person’s property under Section 116 ? 
—Under Section 116, except (a), 484 last year. 


28141. Have they all proceeded ?—Those 484 orders 
were drawn up and so far as the patients are alive their 
receivers are working. 


28142. Does that mean that in each of these cases there 
would be a receiver appointed, who would have to be 
accountable to the Master ?—Yes. 


28143. Does that mean that there were 484 more sets 
of accounts for them to examine a year than there were 


the previous years ‘—No, because of course a good num- 
ber had dropped off. 


28144. You must allow for some dropping off ?—You 
must allow for those who die. 


28145. What is the net increase of work provided last 
year over the previous year? - We can work it out by 
counting up the number of cases who are left alive at 
the end of the year ?—At the end of last year there were 
3,047 cases under Section 116 living. Then, comparing 
that with the previous years, in 1904 from the statistics 
you find 2,878 and so on. 


28146. Then there is a distinct tendency for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of non compos people to increase and a 
falling off of inquisitions ?—That is so. 


28147. As regards the administration part, colloquially 
I may say they are like Wards of Court ?—Yes. 


28148. And the Masters in their sie were called the 
Court of Wards ?—Yes. 


28149. Is there any reason why an easy readjustment 
should not be made whereby all this administrative work 
of taking accounts and arrangement for the property of a 
lunatic, whether “‘so found” or not, should be carried 
out by the Chancery Division ?—There is no reason. 


28150. I may take it that the Chancery Division at the 
present moment has under its care a number of infant 
wards ?—Yes. 


28151. Is there any difference, in principle, between 
administering the property of an infant ward and that of 
one who is an adult but whose mind has failed ?—I am not 
aware of it. 


28152. If the Masters were relieved of this which you 
tell us is the heaviest part of their work, and it fell into the 
administration of what on a very much larger scale is 
being done by the Masters in the Chancery Courts, what 
would there be left substantially for the Masters in Lunacy? 
—Not very much. 


28153. Would there be enough to occupy their time, 
even if it were carefully managed and allotted for them by 
the best third class clerks you have got ?—I do not 
think so. 


28154. They would hardly have sufficient for a day’s 
work, would they. ?—I do not think they would. Of course 
when you speak of administration you are not drawing any 
distinction in that respect between cases under Section 116 
and cases under inquisition ? 


28155. I am not. Is there any difference that should 
be drawn ?—No. 
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28156. I am much obliged to you for your correction, 
because I wanted to get it quite clear that the administra- 
tion work under Section 116, and under the inquisition 
part could equally be withdrawn from the Masters and ad- 
ministered by tribunals which are much more accustomed 
to it, but of course it is done on a larger scale in Chancery ? 
—I agree. 


28157. In the rather alarming schedule of Masters’ 
duties which has been presented to me, I find, amongst 
other things, that all matters which require to be brought 
before the Judge are brought before him out of court, but 
may be adjourned by him into court. Does that refer 
only to one of the Lords Justices or does that refer to 
work which is done by the Masters acting under a recent 
power as Judges in Lunacy ?—That has reference to the 
work which was left to the Judge after the passing of the 
Act of 1901. 


28158. “ All matters which require to be brought 
before him are taken out of court.’’ Does the Judge ever 
exercise his power of adjourning them into court ?—Yes. 


28159. Very often ?—Not very often. ° 


28160. What does that convey ?—Half a dozen times 
a year, or perhaps ten times a year. 


28161. The rest of it is done by him, is it not ?—In his 
own room at the Courts. 


28162. If I were referring to a commercial establishment, 
I should say it was “ overtime ? ’—It is, distinctly. 


28163. It is done when his regular work is over ?— 
Aiter his day’s work is done. 


28164. His lunacy work is his overtime ?—Yes, like his 
judgments, and so forth. 


28165. The judgments are delivered in court ?—They 
are prepared outside. 


28166. This is work done by him as overtime, is it ?— 
Yes, it sometimes goes on for two or three hours. 


28167. It depends on the loquacity of the counsel ?— 
Very often. 


28168. The jurisdiction of the Masters, we understand, 
extends also to committees of persons and estates ?— 
That is so. 


28169. Does that take much time ; how many appoint- 
ments are made in a year, and what is the amount of work 
which has to be done by the Master in Lunacy in making 
his appointments ?—The work connected with appointing 
the committee is the consideration of the propriety of 
appointing the person who is put forward. 


28170. That is entirely a matter disposed of upon the 
affidavits, and I suppose. there is very rarely a contest 
or difficulty arising ?—It is not frequent. 


28171. I do not like to say that any public work done 
by a Department is formal, but that is almost formal, is 
it not ?—It ought not to be; I think that is where the 
judgment comes in. 


28172. You say “it ought not to be,” but I suggest 
that itis ?—Shall I say it is not ? 


28173. Very well. Now ‘there are small properties 
in Ireland and Scotland”’; what have they to do with 
them and why “small ”’ properties ?—The English lunacy 
jurisdiction has no authority over property in Scotland 
or Ireland, but in the class of small property cases, there 
is now under the 1890 Act jurisdiction in England over 
the small properties in Ireland and Scotland, and per 
contra the Irish Lord Chancellor has jurisdiction over small 
. property here—reciprocity. 

28174. Under Section 116, if the lunatic has property 
in either of those countries ?—The Masters can 
operate upon it. 

28175. The word which is given to it is “‘ small’ pro- 
perties ; why is it qualified by the word “small ? ”—The 
limit of £2,000 ; that is in Section 131. 

28176. We have been informed that the Masters oc- 
casionally make special requests for visitation in particular 
cases by their Chancery Visitors under Rule 5 of the 
rules of 1903; is there any record in your office of the 
number of special visits which the Visitors have had to 
make during the last year ?—I should think the best 
record could be got from the Visitors. What happens is 
that the Master writes a polite note to the Visitors and 
asks them to visit. I can procure the information. 
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28177.. Would you be so good as to do so ?—There is no 
book kept. 


28178. Is there a means of ascertaining ?—Yes. 


28179. Would you be so good as to furnish us with a 
record of the number of special visits which under Section 5 
were made by each of the separate Visitors during last 
year, the places they were required to visit, and the 
length of time, if you have such a thing as a record of 
it, during which they were engaged in those visits ?— 
I am afraid that would rest with the individual Visitor. * 

28180. Perhaps you will kindly add the information, 
which of them required special professional or expert 
opinion, and which were of a formal character ?—I think 
you may take it that it was because an expert’s opinion 
was wanted that the Master asked the Visitor to go. 


28181. Then as a rule the medical Visitor would only 
go ?—As a rule that is the medical Visitor; sometimes 
the occasion arises where we get a legal Visitor. 


28182. Have you ever known the occasion to arise 
in which it is necessary to send a legal Visitor down to 
some alleged lunatic who is troubling his mind with some 
erudite difficult point of law ?—I have not heard of it. 

28183. Then why send a legal Visitor ?—May I give 
you an example? I had a complaint through an officer 
of the High Court in the case of some ladies, two sisters 
who were under the jurisdiction of the court under subsec- 
tion (d), that in the village in which they lived there were 
complaints of their ill-treatment, that they were not 
properly dressed, properly fed, and so forth, and the 
Master asked a Visitor to see what truth there was in the 
story. The legal Visitor went down and investigated it 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, did it uncommonly 
well; he made a very excellent report, in consequence of 
which the Master eventually had these two ladies removed 
from the care of their receiver, who was a medical man and 
their brother-in-law, to other care. That is an example 
of a case where a legal man is necessary. 

28184. The lawyer showed that the medical man had 
done wrong. 

28185. (Mr. Dunlop.) The lawyer reported on the 
clothing and feeding of the patient ?—On the complaint. 
It ocenrs to me that that is a kind of investigation in 
which a legal mind would be perhaps more useful than in 
a medical question. 

28186. Either whether the doctor had gone wrong, 
which seems to be one point, or whether the lady was 
insufficiently dressed ?—And so on. 

28187. (Dr. Needham.) The doctor was not a medical 
Visitor, I suppose ?—No. The receiver was a medical 
man by profession. 

28188. That was a mere accident ?—Yes, that was an 
accident. 

28189. (Mr. Greene.) In the paper that has been given 
to me, it says that the Masters by certificates dealt with 
the lodgment, and investment, of cash and stock amounting 
to £244,000 and so on and tells us what the total receipts 
were. Is there any difficulty occasioned by the amount 
of the transactions, or is it their number which mainly 
gives the trouble ?—I think those figures rather suggest 
the volume of business. 

28190. They suggest the amount, but it depends on the 
number of transactions which each represents as to whether 
it gives trouble in the office or not, surely ?—Yes, there 
may be as much trouble with one single item of stock. 

28191. The entry of a million requires the same entry 
almost, or very nearly as much, as if it were a shilling ?— 
It may-.be split up into 300 or 400 items; that is merely 
put in to show the volume of the business. 

28192. We are wanting to get at the amount of work 
which is done in the office. This paragraph does not 
convey to my mind any very great information ?—No, 
I agree. 

28193. I do not know whether I asked as to whether 
there is an age limit for the retirement of any of the officers 
except the Masters. I do not think Mr. Chadwyck-Healey 
asked you about the staff; is there any age limit ?— 
No, there is none. 

28194. Do you mean that none of the clerks in your 
office are under any obligations to retire at any time 7— 
That is so; regulations have been under consideration 
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in past years, but they never arrived at a decision. It 
ha: been debated a good deal between the Lord Chancellor 
and the Treasury, but without result, apparently, up to 
the present. 

28195. Throughout the Civil Service, I think I am 
right in saying, there is an age limit ?—That is so. 

28196. How are the clerks appointed in this happy 
office of yours where there is no age limit, where you 
never grow old ?—The Masters appoint the clerks. 

28197. Entirely ?—Yes; the only restriction on them 
is that they must get the approval of the Lord Chancellor 
to the person who is appointed chief clerk. 


28198. We have not heard that this is part of their 
duty. How do they arrange this patronage; is that by 
rota, alternately done ?—I should not wonder. 

28199. It is left to them ?—It is, in fact ; they take it in 
turns. That arises trom the Lunacy Regulation Act of 
1853 which puts it that the Masters may appoint such 
officers, and so forth, as the Lord Chancellor directs and 
the Treasury shall approve. 

28200. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healcy.) 
—No. 

28201. (Mr. Greene.) Who fixes the salary ?—The sal- 
aries have been fixed by the Lord Chancellor in connection 
with the Treasury. 


Do they fix a salary ? 


28202. The Masters choose the chief clerk, and even 
the third class clerk who chooses their work for them ?— 
Yes. 


28203. Is this a system of which you think you would 
like to get this Commission to recommend the continu- 
ance ?—My private view is that the system has worked 
in practice uncommonly well ; because there are very few 
offices with which I am acquainted where you will find 
a more conscientious, decent staff than the Masters have 
got. As asystem I cannot defend it in the present day ; 
all I can say is that it works well. 


28204. Who has the dismissal of them, if they are 
appointed by the Masters ?—I think the Lord Chancellor. 


28205. Who, I suppose, would hardly be likely to inter- 
vene very often unless he was set in motion by somebody ? 
—Set in motion by the Master. 


28206. One Master perhaps would not like to set the 
Lord Chancellor in motion in respect of the appointee of 
another Master ?—I do not think they would fail in 
courage, if it were necessary. It has been so rare, I think 
it only happened once ; then it was done by the Masters 
bringing the matter to the attention of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chancellor saying he must go. 


28207. For ordinary want of diligence, and such minor 
matters in a public office, there is no one really practically 
to call attention to the peccadilloes of the clerks ?—It is 
my duty to see that there are not any peccadilloes, and if 
my persuasions were not sufficient it would be my duty to 
bring to the attention of the Master any misconduct. 


28208. But, as I understand, you have not had to do 
that ?—Not to the extent of dismissal. For instance, if a 
man is late, I consider it my duty to tell him that he ought 
to be in good time and to see that he does not offend again. 


28209. But you do not compel him to put his name 
down in a book ?—No. 


28210. There are none of those ordinary commercial 
rules in your office ?—No, that is so. 


28211. I believe in the public offices they get near 
enough to commercial principles to meet that require- 
ment ?—In the Civil Service offices, yes. 


28212. Who dces the taxation business in your office ?— 
Mr. Corley, one of the first class clerks, 


28213. What professional education had he for the 
purpose ?—I think, if I recollect aright, immediately 
before he undertook this he was a gentleman of the 
Chamber to the Lord Chancellor, but originally I believe 
he served in a solicitor’s office ; I forget the solicitor’s 
name. 

28214. How long a period elapsed between his original 
service in the solicitor’s office and his leaving his duties in 
the Lord Chancellor’s Chamber ?—I should think a good 
many years, probably. 


EVIDENCE : 


28215. Then he was appointed straight by one of the 
Masters to adjust bills of costs in connection with solicitors’ 
work extending to perhaps thousands of pounds ?—That is 
SO. 


28216. Is there any qualification defined or required, 
for the guidance of the Masters in selecting the person 
they are to appoint ?—No. 


28217. Except limitation of sex ; I do not know whether 
that exists ?—I ao not think that the Masters are per- 
sonally responsible for the appointment of this particular 
clerk. That was a matter arranged in connection with 
the setting up of the taxing department in the office. 


28218. Whose idea was it that the taxing master in a 
great Office of State, which is subject to hardly any con- 
trol, should be disposed of by a gentleman without any 
protessional qualification ?—I could not say. 


28219. Is there any professional qualification required 
for the discharge of the legal work by any of the gentlemen 
who are clerks in your office ?—There is no qualification. 


, 28220. No qualification at all ?—No. 


28221. And yet they have to overlook the work of 
solicitors in important legal matters ?—Yes, that is so. 
Before leaving the question of that taxing officer I should 
like to say that I did not mean to convey in my answer 
that the gentleman who is doing the work is not splendidly 
qualified to do it. 


28222. As regards this gentleman, is there anything in 
your system to secure the efficiency of any one of the 
appointees to do any part of the work of your office ?— 
Not a single thing except that they must get a certificate 
of the Civil Service Commissioners. 3 

28223. A certificate of what ?—A certificate of passing 
an examination ; an educational examination, not a very 
difficult one, is a sine qua non. 


28224. Is there even a medical certificate required 
for them ?—Yes. 

28225. That is another thing, a Civil Service certificate 
and a medical certificate ?—Yes. 


28226. (Mr. Byrne.) Could you put in the subjects of 
the examination ?—Certainly, they are the subjects 
common to all the clerks. 


28227. (Dr. Dunlop.) For second division clerks, not 
first division clerks ?—That distinction does not hold in 
the Courts. 


28228. (Mr. Greene.) Has my friend, the third class 
clerk, any qualification ?—Yes. I hope I do not leave you 
under any misapprehension as to that. On his appoint- 
ment as a third class clerk he has to pass the examination 
of the Civil Service Commissioners and get their certificate 
before he is paid, or before he is qualified for superannua- 
tion. 


2822). (Mr. Byrne.) Has he to pass any subsequent 
examination, or is there any period of probation before he 
is finally confirmed in his appointment ?—I do not think I 
ever realised that there was a formal confirmation, but it 
is understood that the first six months, or year, is a pro- 
bation period. 


28230. Is his case brought up formally at the end of 
a year, for instance on a report by you, or the Master ?— 
No. 


28231. We do that in the Civil Service ; there is pro- 
bation from the highest to the lowest ?—Yes. 


28232. (Mr. Greene.),So that in your office, when one 
gets his appointment he is landed for life ?—Yes. 


28233. Unless the Lord Chancellor is brought down 
upon him to turn him out ?—Yes. 


28234. Can you tell me, or is there any means of my 
being able to get from public returns, what percentages 
have been collected by your office in each or any year 
to which I may choose to turn ?—Yes. 


28235. Of cases under £100 a year ?—None at all. 


28236. So that a lunatic so found by inquisition, or 
a person coming under Section 116, in each case if his 
income is less than £100 a year, makes no contribution 
to the public funds ?—That is so. 


28237. And his estate is managed for nothing ?—Yes. 
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28233. That leads to this, that these people, whose 
income is over £100 a year, all provide the £9,000 a year 
surplus which your office yields to the general Imperial 
revenue ?—Yes. 


28239. Can you see any reason or any justice in 
throwing all that burden upon the people whose income 
is over £100 a year ?—No, I do not see any reason in it, 
or justice. 


28240. I am dealing with the annual receipts which 
bring in a profit of £9,000 a year; that is a contribution 
wholly by the lunatics “so found” and the Section 116 
people whose property is over £100 a year ?—Yes. 


28241. All other people, whatever their property may 
be, have nothing to pay whatever ?—No. 


28242. They get all the services of the Commissioners 
and the Visitors and Masters for nothing ?—Yes, that 
is so. I have got these figures before me in the Judicial 
Statistics. 


28243. What page and for what year ?—It is the 
volume published this year, being Part 2 of the Judicial 
Statistics 1904, pages 48 and 49. 


28244. (Mr. Dickinson.) Can you give us an idea how 
many you have with an income of less than £100 a year ? 
—I am afraid I could not do that without investigating it. 


28245. Can you give me any rough idea ?—There are a 
great many; there is all that class of cases under sub- 
section (e) of Section 116 where the income is less than 
£100—a good many of those, it might mean several 
hundreds—I could only find that out by having the cases 
looked up. 


28246. What is the total number of persons with 
whom you are, in your office, concerned at the present 
moment ?—In this statement of Master Ambrose, the 
number of existing cases under inquisition is given as 
653; that was up to date; and under the other sub- 
sections of 116, 3,129. 


28247. Then you are dealing in one way or another 
with the property of 3,782 ?—That is so. 


28248. Of whom you say a great number are persons 
with an income of less than £100. What would their 
number be—say half ?—No, that is very difficult without 
ac'ually counting them, but my impression is that it 
might be 400 to 500, but I really would not like to rely 
on that. 


28249. Am I right in saying that all those with whom 
you are concerned have some property of some kind or 
another ?—That is the only ground upon which they can 
come to the Court, that there is property to be dealt with 
either in possession or reversion. 


28250. What do you do with them in cases in which 
the property comes to an end ?—Our functions substan- 
tially come to an end. If, take for example, it becomes 
necessary to get the assistance of the Court in a case 
of a lunatic who has £500 and the proper way to deal 
with the £500 is to use it at £100 a year for his maintenance, 
at the end of five years his fund comes to an end and he 
becomes a pauper; there is nothing more on which the 
Court can operate unless he gets some more property. 


28251. Then you wash your hands of him ?—When 
we take his account and find there is nothing left we put 
him away as substantially dead for our purpose; we 
can do no more; our functions have relation only to 
property ; we have no control over his person, or care. 


28252. You are aware that somewhere in Master 
Fischer’s evidence he said there were some of your people 
in the ordinary public asylums ?—Yes. 


28253. They got there simply because your control 
had come to an end ?—They probably are in the same 
asylum, or taking my example of £100 a year being paid, 
that would enable them to be kept in a somewhat superior 
establishment to a public asylum. When the means 
eame to an end then the Guardians would be told to 
remove the patient to a county asylum. 


28254. From that time onwards you have nothing 
to do with him ?—We should have no more to do with 
him. 

28255. You have told us that the number of cases 
by inquisition has been diminishing every year ?—Yes, 
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28256. Can you give me any reason for that ?—I think 
the main reason is the expense of proceeding by in- 
quisition and the economy of proceeding by application 
under Section 116. 

28257. Can they get precisely the same advantages 
by proceeding under Section 116 as by proceeding by 
inquisition ?—No, but what draws people chiefly to the 
court is the impossibility of dealing with the lunatic’s 
property, and most people are content when they get 
authority to deal with the property. The patient is 
being cared for probably quite well, though his property 
cannot be made available. 


28258. You mean to say that, by getting hold of the 
property and controlling the application of the property 
you can protect the patient as well as if he had been 
found a lunatic by inquisition ?—No, not as well, but 
you can indirectly bring about the same result, because 
you have the power of the purse. 


28259. Do you forsee that, if this diminution is going 
on, a time may come when there will be next to no cases 
ot inquisition, or do you think there will always 
be some ?—At present there may be some, because there 
are certain Acts of Parliament which cannot be worked 
in the case of lunatics unless they are under inquisition, 
but when once those defects are amended, there is no 
reason in the world so far as I can see, why there should 
be an inquisition, particularly if you will give us an 
officer in the nature of committee of the person, as well 
as an officer’ in the nature of committee of the estate, 
which you now give us under Section 116. 


28260. You do have a committee of the person ?— 
No, Section 116 only has reference to property. 


28261. But you have a committee of the person under 
inquisition ?—Yes. 

28262. If you have a committee of the person under 
Section 116, there will be then no advantage in proceed- 
ing by inquisition ?—Speaking generally, none. 

28263. Is that one of the things which you suggested 
just now you would do away with ?—No, that is not what 
I was alluding to; I was thinking of the Settled Land 
Act, where—for instance—you will recollect tha Saction 
62 provides for the exercise of the powers of a tenant for 
life in the case of a lunatic so found by inquisition. The 
language is clear that it only applies to the case of a 
lunatic so found by inquisition. 


28264. But there is nothing in principle which would 
render it improper that it should be applied to others ? 
—No, and that amendment has been introduced into 
more than one Bill since 1891. 


28265. That is to say omitting the words “so found 
by inquisition” ?—Substantially applying the words 
referring only to lunatics “ so found,” to all lunatics. 

28266. One word about the Visitors; has your office 
anything to do with the Visitors ?—No, not directly, 
but our Masters are members of the Board of Visitors ; 
we are associated a good deal together, but we are quite 
distinct and separate. 


28267. Who carries on the official clerical work of the 
Board of Visitors ?—Their secretary. 


28268. Their own secretary ?—Yes. There was a 
time when their secretary and the Masters’ chief clerk 
were one and the same person, but that is many many 
years ago. 


28269. Why was it separated ?—It is a long time ago. 
It was found convenient to have a separate secretary. 
When the officer retired who acted as secretary and 
chief clerk, then the offices were split. There is no par- 
ticular convenience in having them together. 


28270. I should have thought the contrary would 
have been the case, that it would have been much more 
convenient to have them together ?—Well, there is a good 
deal to be said both ways. The Chancellor’s view evi- 
dently was that it would be a useful thing to have a 
separate secretary, and he appointed one. 


28271. You have, I suppose, to be in constant com- 
munication, from the point of view of the administration 
of property, with the lunatic or his committee ?—With 
the committee mostly through his solicitors; we rarely 
work directly with the committees; you cannot carry 
on business like that by correspondence with lay people. 
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28272. And you do not ?—No, it is done through 
solicitors. 


28273. You do not concern yourselves with the person 
of the lunatic, you have nothing to do with the person 
at all ?—If there is a committee of the person, we appoint 
him, but as a matter of fact it is the Visitors who overlook 
the personal care of the lunatic and the committee of 
the person is more their officer than ours, in a sense. 


28274. In that case surely there is great duplication 
between the separate Board of Visitors communicating 
with the committee of the person, and you communi- 
cating with the committee of the estate, or the solicitors 
of the estate ?—Those things do not overlap, those are 
quite distinct matters; the committee of the person has 
nothing to do with anything but the personal care of 
his patient, to see that he is properly maintained, clothed, 
and cared for. 


28275. Is it not the same person ?—Very often it is the 
same person, it is true, but the administration of the 
property is quite a distinct department, there is no 
overlapping there, I think. 


28276. I am rather anxious to see what advantage 
there is in keeping up two separate branches ?—The 
Visitors occupy themselves with the visitation of lunatics 
“so found,” that is quite a distinct matter from the man- 
agement of their property. Some of the properties are 
pretty large, they range from under £100 a year to £100,000 
and the personal care of a patient is, by comparison, a less 
difficult matter. It is a simple concrete affair. The 
management of a large property like that is in the hands 
of the committee of the estate. 


28277. Who is generally the same person as the com- 
mittee of the person ?—He very often is committee of the 
person. 


28278. (Dr. Dunlop.) Did I understand you to say 
that the Board of Visitors practically have no connection 
with your office at all ? Do they not send in their reports 
to your office ?—No, they send in their reports to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


28279. To the Masters, I think, is it not ?—No; some- 
times to the Masters, and when the Masters invite the 
Visitors to see a patient and report, then of course they 
would report to the Master, but that is only a small part 
of the business. They send their ordinary reports to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


28280. Am I not right in saying—I have a note in front 
of me—that the Visitors report to the Masters, and the 
Masters then make enquiries, and, should they see right, 
report to the Chancellor ?—Yes, that is another matter. 
They refer their report to the Masters, they bring up their 
reports at their Board meeting, and when they go through 
their reports, and they find that there is this wanted in one 
case, and that wanted in another, they refer the particular 
report to the Master to deal with. 


28281. They have no ministerial power of their own, 
have they ?—No. 


28282. What ministerial power is performed is done 
by the Master who is in their office ?—Yes. 


28283. So that they have some connection ?—Yes, 
there is an intimate connection, of course. 


28284. (Mr. Dickinson.) I understand the Masters 
are part of the Board ?—Exz officio the Masters are Visitors 
of lunatics. They do in fact sit on the Visitors’ Board ; 
they are members of the Visitors’ Board. 


28285. It is gua members of the Visitors’ Board that 
they take this action to which Dr. Dunlop is referring ?—No, 
the Board refers a report which requires to bedealt with 
through the Masters, to the Masters. They meet once a 
month and each Visitor brings up any particular case 
to which he thinks attention should be called, since the last 
Board. Ifitis a matter in which the Master can help, 
it is referred to the Master. Then he has the parties before 
him and gives directions. © 


28286. (Dr. Needham.) Is it not a curious fact that the 
chairman of this Boardis a legal Visitor and not one of the 
Masters ?—I believe that is intentionally so. I forget at 
the moment where it is laid down, but there is no doubt 
it is laid down that the legal Visitor shall take the chair. 


28287. That is in the Act of Parliament ?—Yes. 
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28288. But the Masters are members of this Board of 
which one of the Visitors, whom he can send anywhere to 
look after the people, is the chairman ?—It sounds a 
little anomalous. 


28289. (Dr. Dunlop.) Under Rule 102 of the 1892 Rules 
the Chancery Visitors first of all report to the Board of 
Visitors ?—Yes. 


28290. Under Rule 103 the Board then report to the 
Master ?—No. If you would not mind my referring you 
to it, it says the Board shall consider the report and shall 
refer the same to the Masters—“ refer the same.” 


28291. That is practically reporting to the Master ?— 
No, the report is to the Lord Chancellor, but the report 
may be referred to the Master if there is something which is 
needed. Supposing the Visitor comes and finds something 
wrong in the application of the allowance, that a carriage 
is not being kept up, then he reports it. That is referred. 
to the Master, who has the parties before him and investi- 
gates it. 

28292. Can you tell me how often these reports come in ? 
—I should say half a dozen every month. weing 


28293, Those which are referred to the Master from the 
Board ?—Yes. ie a! : ones 

28294. Six a month ?—Sometimes four, sometimes three ; 
perhaps I ought not to say six a month, because that 
means twelve months in the year. 


28295. That would be 72 a year out of 600 odd cases 
—that is an enormous proportion ?—The Visitors are 
very careful in the investigation; they always report 
to the Master if there is anything. . - 


28296. Could you give us the number of occasions on 
which reference was made to the Master in the terms of 
Rule 103 in the course of last year ?—That is in the 
Visitors’ book ; I will find it out.* 

28297. The official correspondence comes through 
your office ?—Yes. 

28298. That will come in the form of official correspond- 
ence under Statutory Rule 103 ?—Yes. 


28299. You will give us the number of reports or 
references made under Rule 103 ?—With pleasure. 


28300. To come back to a more practical point, the 
dealings between the Board of Visitors and the office 
of which you are the principal clerk are not very evidently. 
different ; the Visitors are looking after the person, 
you are looking after the property ?—We appoint the 
committee of the person, who acts in connection with 
the Visitors. The Visitor operates upon the committee 
of the person. He is the person whom the Visitors. 
look upon as responsible. ta 


28301. The Visitors are inspectors 7—Yes. 


28302. And inspectors of the person of the lunatic a 
Yes, 


28303. There is no very great intimacy tetween the 
routine work of your office and the routine of the Board 
of Visitors ?—In that sense they ‘are quite separate and 
apart. 

28304. Do you think they could be equally well per- 
formed if the work were done by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners ?—Yes. 

28305. There would be no complication arising from 
the mixture of the Board of Visitors with the Board of 
Commissioners ?—I think not, except that communication 
makes it easier ; they do, in fact, meet. 

28306. With regard; to one matter as to which Mr, 
Greene was asking you, what is the exact position of the 
clerks in your office; are they Civil Service clerks ?— 
That is about it. 

28307. They hold a Civil Service certificate, do they 
not ?—They hold a Civil Service certificate, but I believe 
in strictness they are not absolutely what are known 
as Civil Servants. 

28308. They are surely Civil Service Clerks included 
under the Schedule A appointment ?—I am not familiar 
with Schedule A. 

28309. Schedule A clerks who have to pass an examina- 
tion to obtain an appointment ?—For that purpose. 

28310. Civil Service appointments under Schedule A 
are included in the sixty-five retiring rule ?—Yes. 


3 * Vide Appendix 
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28311. Can you tell me how that does not apply ? 
Every Civil Service clerk holding a Schedule A appoint- 
ment, which your clerks presumably do, is. by Order 
in Council, made to retire at sixty-five years of age ?— 
The reason is, it seems to me, that that regulation has 
not been applied to the Lord Chancellor’s department. 


28312. I understand that is the fact, but can you 
give me any indication of the reason for that ?—I am 
afraid I have not studied that question. I have always 
accepted as a fact that the Lord Chancellor had not 
been induced to apply those regulations to the officers 
serving the Courts, and that they consequently did not 
apply to them, but I really have not looked into it. 


28313. You are paymaster in your office, are you not ?— 
No. 


28314. Who is accounting officer ?—We have not 
such a person; we do not handle money. 


28315. Who pays the salaries ?—They are paid by 
the Assistant Paymaster General. 


28316. Who signs the’ monthly cheque ?—It is not 
signed. If I might explain how it is done, the salaries 
are paid by drafts issued by the Assistant Paymaster- 
General, who is the head of the Chancery Pay Office. 


28317. I get our draft from the Assistant Paymaster- 
General once a month, but it is signed by a clerk in 
the Scottish Office, the accounting officer ?—These 
are in the form of drafts on the Paymaster, and you 
sign it with your own signature as a receipt. 


28318. Are you each your own accounting officer ?— 
In a sense each man is his own accounting officer. 


28319. Are these things not scrutinised ; is there no 
accounting officer ?—The Assistant Paymaster General 
is an officer whose duty it is to attend to the salaries for 
the whole of the Courts. 


28320. In your office, have you not got an accounting 
officer ?—No, we are only a small office. 


28321. Spending £20,000 a year ?—Yes. 


|’ 28322. I should just like to get it quite clear. The 
warrant I receive on the first of the month as holding a 
small Civil Service appointment always has a signature 
whenitcomesontome. Whose signature is on the warrant 
which you cash monthly?—It has my _ signature 
on it when I pay it into my banker, but there is some kind 
of authentication onit. There are the initials of the clerk 
whose duty it is to attend to the paying of the salaries for 
the officers in the Courts. 


28323. What clerk is it who initials these things ?—He 
is one of the Pay Office clerks. His name is Cruickshank. 


28324. In the Law Courts ?—The Law Courts Pay Office. 


28325. Are your accounts all mixed up and paid along 
with the other accounts ?—We are paid like the Chancery 
officials. 

98326. Just one matter on broad principles; the 
lunatics pay up a matter of £30,000 a year to your office ? 
—Yes. 

28327. Partly by fees and partly by percentage ?—Yes. 


28328. Am I right in taking it that the fees really cover 
the services they get in connection with their capital 
accounts ?—They more than cover them. 


28329. All the services they get in connection with their 
eapital accounts ; there is a scale of fees, so much for each 
order, and so much for one thing and another ?—I dis- 
tinguish between percentage and fees. Fees mean that 
there is a £2 stamp on an order, and a £1 stamp on a 
certificate, and so forth. 


28330. The £2 is quite sufficient to cover the legitimate 
labour in the production of the order. From the lunatics’ 

int of view the lunatic pays £2; what does he get in 
return ?—He gets the benefit of the order, not merely the 
printed piece of paper. That benefit is worth more than 
=. 

28331. Very likely so, but in dealing with capital where 
orders are necessary, each transaction is separitely taxed 
by a fee ; whether it is a large fee or a small fee does not 
matter; is not that so ?—No, one order may deal with 
twenty different things and has only a £2 stamp on it. 


28332. It is one capital transaction ?—It is one trans- 
action. 
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28333. But transactions with lunatics’ capital are all 7, Southwell 


taxed by fees ?—Yes, in that sense. 


Keely, Esq. 


28334. And paid for that way ? What benefits are paid 9g woy. 1906: 


for by this percentage charge ?—The protection which the 
Court gives a lunatic, who otherwise would be a prey to all 
sorts of designing people. 


28335. Exactly so.—There are many things; the 
management of the estate is paralysed if the owner is a 
lunatic; you cannot grant leases, you cannot sell, and 
so on. 


28336. As regards the protection of the property, who 
manages the property of the lunatic ?—The committee 
of the estate. 


28337. The committee does the management ?—Yes. 


28338. The percentage is not for the management ?— 
No the committee is paid if he is a professional man. 


28339. If he is a professional man you have to pay the 
percentage all the same ?—Yes. 


28340. The percentage as regards property practically 
pays for the auditing of the accounts ?—Yes, you are 
calling into action the provision which Parliament has 
made to assist in a case like this, you are protecting the 
man’s estate ; itis for that that you pay the percentage. 


28341. I may be completely wrong, and I should like 
you to correct me if Iam, but so far as I can make out, this 
percentage, which may amount to £400 a year, practically 
pays for the visit from the Visitors in Lunacy and for 
auditing the accounts. Can you add to those; it is a 
very large sum of. money ?—I agree it is, it is too large. 
This is. a matter which was considered and. determined 
when the Act of 1853 was prepared. 


28342. The Act of 1853 is past history now ?—The 
lunacy percentage was invented then. 


28343. It was increased then ?—There was a percentage 
for visiting then, but lunacy percentage as we know it now 
was the creation of the Act of 1853. 


28344. It was increased by that Act; it existed before ? 
—There was a percentage before. 


28345. Limited to 14 per cent ?—Yes. 


28346. Never mind the history, the present situation 
is what I want to get. What services does the lunatic 
get for this percentage other than the visits of the Chan- 
cery Visitors and the auditing of his accounts ?—There 
would not be any accounts to audit at all but for the 
jurisdiction which the Lunacy Act puts in force for his 
assistance and protection. 


28347. Could a chartered accountant, who does a 
similar duty every day to protect defenceless share- 
holders in a company, for a very small fee do this audit- 
ing—accounting ?—I dare say he could. 


28348. The office practically amounts to being an 
auditing office ; for this £30,000 they inspect—with which 
your office has practically nothing to do—and audit? 
—Yes. 


28349. And the auditing of these accounts represents: 


the difference between £7,200 which is spent on visitation, 


and £30,000; that is £22,800 for auditing accounts ?—- 


Yes. 


{ 28350. There is great room for economy ?—Yes, lL. 


should reduce that to begin. with. 


28351. Do you see any reason why this system should’ 


not be used for the benefit of all lunatics ?—Morally I 
do not think it would be honest. 


28352. At present it is used for the payment of 
paupers in some cases ?—A small number. 


28353. A small number, but it is so used ?—If you 
propose to deliberately extend it from the few dozea poor 
ones to the visitation of 120,000 lunatics, that is a matter 
which will want some serious consideration. 


28354. At present a lot of this money is used for pur- 
poses quite outside lunacy ?—All I know is that it goes into 
the Exchequer, and, to use a common expression, it 
goes into the common pot, I take it. 


28355. It would be just as legal, or probably more go, 
to use it for the requirements of other lunatics, would it 
not ?—I do not think there is much distinction between 
its being used to partly pay for the administration of 
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justice of other forms, and the manner which you suggest 
I do not think there is much difference, but I do think 
it ought not to exist. 


28356. I suppose you know there is no such percentage 
charged in Scotland, where all the work is done ?—I 
believe not. 


28357. In Ireland is there a percentage charged ?— 
Yes. 


28358. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think that the present 
powers of the Masters might with advantage be extended ? 
Do things now have to go to the Judges which need not ?— 
I think the Masters could deal just as well with the matters 
which go to the Judges as they do with the matters with 
which they now deal under the 1891 Act. 


28359. For instance, minutes of orders submitted to 
the Judges pursuant to Rule 22 of the Rules of Lunacy ; 
there are a good many of those ?—Yes, those are the 
vesting orders speaking broadly, orders for inquiry, 
orders for supersedeas, various matters, but the main 
portion are vesting orders. 


28360. Would that include orders about the custody 
of the person?—The Masters make these now; that is 
management, that is not comprised in these minutes 
which go to the Judge. 


28361. Those are supposed to be property minutes 
are they ?7—Yes, vesting orders. 


28362. You do not think that any economy or simpli- 
city would be gained by allowing the Masters to do more 
than they do now ?—I do not see any harm in those 
orders being dealt with by the Masters; there is really 
a great distinction to be drawn between the class of 
orders which they make now and those orders. 


28363. That is what I thought. The vesting order 
is a perfectly simple necessary business ?—It is some- 
times simple; sometimes it is anything but simple. 


28364. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Do the Chancery 
Masters make vesting orders at all, or do they go to the 
Judge ?—I know that the Chancery Masters do make 
such orders. 


The 


28373. (Chairman.) I hope you will allow me to say 
we are much obliged to you for coming to give us your 
advice and assistance ; also for the statement which you 
have been so kind as to put in. As I am not a lawyer, it 
will perhaps be convenient if I ask Mr. Chadwyck-Healey 
to ask you a few questions, and after him, Mr. Greene ?—I 
shall be most happy to express with perfect frankness my 
own views, but I desire not to be taken as in any way 
committing my colleagues. It is quite understood that I 
do not do that. I have no reason to suppose that their 
views differ from mine, but anything I say is my own 
individual view. 

28374. May we put your statement on our notes as 
part of the evidence ?—Yes, I have no objection. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY THE RicHT Hon. Lorp Justice CozzEns- 
Harpy. 


Have had experience as Judge in Lunacy for five years, 
not in my character as Lord Justice, but as a person 
entrusted, etc., under Sec. 108 of Lunacy Act, 1890. 
Any Judge of the Supreme Court may be clothed with 
this responsibility. 

By arrangement between ourselves, each of the five 
Lords Justices takes Lunacy work for about six or sight 
wecks. He sits in his private room one day a week, 
after the rising of the Court; 
at other times. Only the parties concerned attend, and 
it is not a public Court. We have the assistance of a 
highly competent and experienced Secretary, and we 
have daily opportunities of discussing any questions 
which may arise. A uniform practice is thus fairly 
secured. Although the jurisdigtion is ordinarily admin- 
istered by one Lord Justice,’he can adjourn any case 
into Court, when it is heard by a Court of three, or if 
need be, by a Court of six. This is done whenever a 
doubtful question arises, and the Law Reports contain 
many decisions in Lunacy matters. 


though he is accessible- 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


28365. Then there is no reason why the Lunacy Mastors 
should not make one ?—By parity, no. 


28366. (Mr. Byrne.) As a rule this a mere incidental 
process in effecting a transfer and vesting of property ? 
—Yes. 


28367. It is a method which is necessary in regard toa 
certain class of property ?—Yes. 


28368. With reference to the opinion which you ex- 
pressed that a great deal, if not the whole, of their work 
might with advantage be transferred to the Chancery 
Division, or at any rate could be transferred there, would 
you say that that transfer should include the powers 
of inquisition enjoyed by the Masters, the power of making 
orders for the custody of the person and property, or 
merely the incidental powers ?—I think you want to deal 
with administration and management, and inquisitions, 
ina different way. 


28369. What would you suggest about inquisitions if 
they were transferred to the Chancery Division; if the 
bulk of the work were transferred to the Chancery Divi- 
sion ?—There are half a dozen different ways in which 
they might be deait with. Oae plan which has occurred 
to me is that one of the legal Commissioners might hold 
an inquisition. 


28370. (Mr. Dickinson.) Might I ask whether we could 
have any particulars which would show the number of 
cases which have been dealt with in the last few years 
under each of the subsections (a) (0b) (c) (d) (e). Ishould like 
to know how many cases have been dealt with under (d)?— 
We have given them in Master Ambrose’s statement. 


28371. You have given the number found by inquisi- 
tion; have you given the number found under (d) ?— 
347 is the number at present existing under (d). Togive 
the particulars of all the other subsections would involve 
an immense amount of inquiry. 

28372. Could you give it for the others as well as (b) and 
(c)?—in time; it would invclve an immense amount 
of labour ; of course if you wish it, it can be done.* 

(Mr. Keely also subsequently sent in a Return of 
Existing Lunacies under Section 116 (1) (2). Vide 
Appendix Papers, p. 427 post.) 


RieHt Hon. Lorp Justice Cozrens-Harpy, called; and Examined. 


Original Jurisdiction. 

(a) Application for an inquisition under Sec. 90 (1). 

(b) Application under Sec. 116 (c), (d), (e), and (f). 

(c) Application for traverse or supersedeas of an 
inquisition under Secs. 101 to 106. 

(d) Trustee cases. 

As to (a): This is generally a matter of no great diffi- . 
culty. The Judge must be satisfied by applicant that 
there is a prima facie case made for inquiry, and that 
is all. Having made the order, the subsequent proceed- 
ings, which often involve very serious questions, are not 
before him, but before one of the Masters. 

As to (6): Similar observations apply. 

As to (c): These applications are rare. 

As to (d): These are the most numerous cases which 
come before us. For the jurisdiction of the Masters 
under Sec. 27 of Lunacy Act, 1891, is limited by the 
words “as regards administration and management.” 


Appellate Jurisdiction. 

Any Order by a Master under Sec. 27 “relating to 
administration and management ”’ is liable to be annulled 
or varied by the Judge.’ 

And the Master frequently refers a matter to the Judge 
without himself making any Order. 

The Lunacy work which comes before the Judge is not 
heavy; nor is it difficult, though somewhat technical. 
But I cannot say that I am satisfied with the present 
arrangements. I should like the whole of the lunacy 
jurisdiction, now exercised by the Masters and the Judge 
in Lunacy, to be transferred to the Chancery Division of 
the High Court, and the jurisdiction of the Masters, as 
separate officials, to be abolished. 

With the exception of the first step, viz., the inquisition, 
there is the closest possible analogy between the aim 
and object of the Chancery Division in taking care of and 
administering the estate of an infant and providing 
for his maintenance and custody, and the aim and object 
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of the lunacy authorities in taking care of and ad- 
ministering the estate of a person of unsound mind and 
providing for his maintenance and custody. In the 
Chancery Division these duties are discharged with 
reasonable despatch and with admirable care. Thanks 
to modern changes in procedure, the number of accounts 
to be taken and receipts to be vouched in the Chancery 
Division has been steadily diminishing, and I do not 
apprehend that the chambers of the Judges of the Chancery 
Division would be blocked by the addition of the whole 
ot the Lunacy work. The change would be economical, 
but, what is more important, it would tend to efficiency. 
A Judge in the Chancery Division is head of a large staff, 
for whom he is, in great measure, responsible. If his 
attention is called to any lingering delay, he can at once 
send for the Master in charge, ask for explanations, and 
secure improvement. This is not so in Lunacy. The 
Judge has no responsibility for and no control over 
the Lunacy Masters. I feel myself powerless to correct 
anything that may seem wrong. 

Moreover, in the Chancery Division there is always 
somebody ready to deal with urgent matters, the Vacation 
Master and the Vacation Judge. In administrative 
details this is of very great importance. 

If this is sound in so far as administration of the lunatic’s 
own property is concerned, it is almost too clear for 
argument that the trustee work (including mortgages), 
should be transferred to the Chancery Division. Ap- 
pointment of new trustees, with vesting orders, is part 
of the regular business of that Division. If a trustee 
is abroad, or cannot be found, you go to the Chancery 
Division. Why not if he is lunatic? I never heard any 
argument in support of this anomaly. It not infrequently 
happens that an order has to be made both in Chancery 
and in Lunacy, and this is highly perplexing. 

As to the inquiry itself, that is a matter which is not 
administrative in character. In the majority of cases 
there is no opposition on the part of the alleged lunatic, and 
the result is almost a foregone conclusion. And even 
when there is opposition, there may be no demand for 
a jury. In all such cases one of the Commissioners—by 
preference one of the legal Commissioners—might hold 
the inquiry. 

But where the question of unsoundness of mind is 
really in issue and a jury is demanded, a trial before a 
Master is scarcely satisfactory. A judicial officer of 
high rank and considerable experience ought to be called 
in. And this can be done by directing an issue to be 
tried before a Judge of the High Court (Sec. 94) as was 
done in two recent cases with great advantage. The 
order directing an issue, which is now made by the Lunacy 
Judge, might just as easily be made by the Chancery 
Division Judge. 

In short, I would have the inquiry conducted by one of 
- the Commissioners in every case, except where an issue 

is directed. 

Should not periodical visits of Visitors be extended to 
persons ‘not so found” whose property is being ad- 
ministered in lunacy under Sec. 116? 

Should not the provisions of Sec. 116 (2) and Sec. 120 
be extended. See re 8.S.B., 1906, 1 Ch. 712. 

Should not costs in lunacy be taxed like all other 

costs by the regular Taxing Masters, and not by the 
chief clerk of the Masters in Lunacy ? 
' Should not the right to traverse be abolished, and 
the lunatic so found be left to apply for a new trial, 
in case there has been any miscarriage of justice? See 
Sec. 104. 

Importance of Official Solicitor. His services cannot 
be dispensed with in many Lunacy cases. 

Distinction between lunatics “so found” and “ not 
so found.” Not possible or desirable wholly to abolish 
the distinction. Sec. 116 applies to many cases where 
*‘so found’ could not be—or where it is not wished for. 
And status of lunatics so found. Re Walker, 1905, 1 Ch. 
160 and foreign laws. But perhaps some cases under 
Sec. 116 might be put on the same footing as “‘ so found.” 


28375. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) One question I should 
like to ask is, whether there are any delays in the Lunacy 
Office in the management of the business. I should be glad 
if you have any experience on that point ?—I do not think 
there is any serious delay in matters which come before 
the Lords Justices. As to what goes on in the purely 
administrative part of the work in the office, I only hear 
of that indirectly. I am not in a position really to take 
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any steps in reference to it. There is a very marked 
difference in that respect between my old position, when 
I was a Judge in the Chancery Division, and my position 
as a Judge in Lunacy. When I was in the Chancery 
Division, I regarded myself as really the head of a great 
administrative department, with officials under me for 
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if at any time it came to my notice that there was any 
delay or anything of that kind, I did that which seemed 
to me then, and seems to me still, the most natural thing 
in the world: Ishould send to the Master and say “* What 
is the explanation of this ? ” and nine times out of ten the 
matter was either explained, or if not explained, was put 
right. But as Lord Justice I have no right to interfere. 
I have no control over the Masters in their administrative 
work. It is only in so far as a matter is adjourned to me, 
either by one of the parties, or at the request of the Masters 
themselves, that I have any personal knowledge in the 
matter or any right to interfere, so I really feel myself 
helpless to deal with any delays there may be, though from 
what I have heard I have reason to suppose such delays 
do exist. 

28376. In your personal experience, in cases which 
have been adjourned to the Judge, can you recollect 
cases where delay occurred ?—No. I cannot say that. It 
is rather surprising how few cases there are of mere ad- 
ministrative matters that come before us. I do not 
remember a single case of committee’s or receiver's 
accounts coming before me. 

28377. We have had a good deal of information to-day 
about the administration of the office, from Mr. Keely. 
He has told us that appointments can be obtained now 
very much more quickly than they could a few years ago. 
It is only a question of a very few weeks indeed ?—Yes. 

28378. Have you any criticisms or suggestions to 
offer in respect of vacation business ?—Yes, I have. I 
think it is a very great blot that there is not, all through 
each and every vacation, some regular means of dealing 
with administrative matters which really will not brook 
delay. In the Chancery Division there is always a Vaca- 
tion Master, and there is always a Vacation Judge. The 
Vacation Master sits two or three days a week, and the 
Vacation Judge sits one or two days a week, so that 
p:actically if there is anything urgent, such as settling a 
lease, conveyance, or mortgage, it is done without delay. 
There are no regular sittings in the vacation in the Lunacy 
Department ; Iam not aware whether a Master is supposed 
to attend during the whole vacation, or whether there is 
any machinery for dealing with urgency matters in lunacy. 

28379. We were told to-day that there is no obligation 
on the part of the Master to attend during the vacation. 
There is nothing to prevent him going out of the juris- 
diction; there is nothing even to prevent the two 
Masters going out of the jurisdiction, or the chief clerk ? 
—Perhaps without giving any names I may refer to one 
instance which did occur to me. It was a case in which 
there was an application in a lunatic’s estate which 
involved rebuilding a house which had been burned 
down, and arrangements for entering into a building 
contract, and a tenant having a new lease. It was a 
special arrangement. I approved the proposals which 
had been very carefully considered in the office. I said 
as was most natural (this was in July) “of course the 
building contract and the lease must be settled by the 
Master,” whereupon I was told there could be no ap- 
pointment at all till the end of the Long Vacation. I 
said, “that cannot be.” To get over the difficulty I 
said, ‘‘Send them to me in the vacation,” and I settled 
them myself, which I was quite willing to do, but I do 
not think it reasonable that there should not be somebody 
in the office to attend to administzative details of that 
kind, which if not attended to then, would have involved 
the loss of the whole building season. 

28380. You will allow me to suggest a possible case. 
Supposing in the vacation, when the Masters and the 
chief clerks and the heads of departments are away. 
as they are entitled to be, a matter of urgency arises, 
which is this: A person under the 116th Section is about 
to perpetrate some enormous act of folly divesting him- 
self of his property, and it becomes immediately neces- 
sary for his protection that the appointment of a receiver 
should be had. Is there any way in which you could 
suggest that can be done, the staff being away from the 
office ?—If they could catch one of the Lords Justices, he 
has jurisdiction, and might make an order. 
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28381. Supposing they were in the extreme north of 
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and the act is about to be perpetrated; it is hopeless ? 


—Quite hopeless. 
28382. Supposing something in connection with an 
infant of en exceedingly urgent character, and supposing 
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Master during the vecation, I take it there would be no 
difficulty in getting that within a few hours ?—Not the 
smallest. You can restrain the marriage of a ward of 
Court ; it is done constantly by the Vacation Judge who is 
bound to be within reach of Lendon and for all business 
purposes is in London, though he may be a few miles out. 
He is bound to leave his addiess when he is not in London. 


28383. That brings me rather to another question. 
On the question of any proposal for altering the present 
business arrangements it has been discussed by various 
witnesses from the Lunacy Commission as to a pro- 
posed transfer of the business of the Lunacy Office to 
the Lunacy Commissioners, transferring also the Masters, 
as additional Commissioners, to a body which would be 
the reconstituted Lunacy Commission. I rather gather 
from your memorandum that you would propose to 
transfer the administrative business to the Chancery 
Division ?—Yes. 

28384. That would not be incompatible with the 
transfer of the other duties of the Masters to the modified 
Lunacy Commission ?—No, I never intended for a 
moment to suggest that what I may call the medical or the 
personal visitorial business should be transferred to the 
Chancery Division ; it is only so far as the administration 
of the property is concerend, and also the appoint- 
ment of the committee of the person as well as the estate. 


28385. You would leave that to the Masters—the 
appointment of the committee ?—I would leave to the 
Chencery Division. 

28386. Exactly as it is with infants ?—Yes. 


28387. You would also probably think it right to 
transfer the business of conducting inquisitions to the 
Lunacy Commission, or to a body standing in its place ?— 
Yes, with this qualification; I suggest that it would 
be convenient that the Chancery Division, who would 
have to make an order for an inquisition, should direct 
it either to be held before one of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, by preference a legal Commissioner, or as I 
suggest in my memorandum, should direct an issue to ke 
tried before a Judge of the King’s Bench Division. I 
would leave the Chancery Judge to make the order 
although he would not carry it out, any more than the 
Lord Justice now carries it out; he simply makes the 
order. 


28388. So that the Judge would make the order which 
is now made by the Master in Lunacy ?—No, the order 
is made by a Lord Justice. 

28389. An order for an issue, but is an order for an 
inquisition made by the Lord Justice ?—Yes. 


28390. So it is simply a transference of the judicial 
duty to the Chancery Judges and the transfer of the 
executive duty to the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes. 


28391. That, you think, would work well ?—I see no 
reason why it should not work well. 


28392. Assume that some person has come under the 
jurisdiction of the Lunacy Commission as regards his 
mental condition, and then follow the natural results ; 
the management of his property is taken over, the Lunacy 
Commissioner would simply refer the whole matter to the 
Chancery Division, with his report, and then the business 
would proceed very much as it does now ?—Certainly. 

28393. (Mr. Greene.) You preface your memorandum 
by telling us it is not in your character as Lord Justice, 
but as a person entrusted under Section 108 of the Lunacy 
Act, that you are brought in connection with Lunacy 
matters ?—It is curious that I found this morning the copy 
of the varrant appointing me. You know the form of it ? 

28394. Yes. Will you tell me whether there is any 
reason for continuing to make a special allotment or 
appointment of the Lords Justices 2? Why should not it 
be done by Statute ?—I do ngt know why it should not 
be done by Statute. 

28395. Why should not it be part of the duties of an 
Appeal Court Judge ?—I do not know why it should not. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


28396. This is a relic of antiquity, and you see no 
reason for continuing it ?—No. 


28397. That would give six Judges, if need be, in 
Lunacy. I take it all the Lords Justices are Judges in 
Tunacy ; I do not know whether the Master of the Rolls 
ss ?—The Lords Justices and the Master of the Rolls. I 
do not see any inconvenience in that form, it involves no 
expense and no delay. 


28398. I am only thinking a few words in the Statute 
would save all the trouble that might arise ?—The 
advantage of the present system is rather this: In case 
the suggestions I made about entrusting the work to the 
Chancery Division should be adopted it could be done by 
a new warrant, 


28399. We are contemplating that an Act of Parliament 
might be necessary for other matters, and this might be 
included ?—Yes. 


28400. If no changes take place and things have to go 
on as they are on the present system, in your view is it a 
wise system to have two Masters in Lunacy ?—I think 
not. They have a position in which they have nobody 
to whom they are responsible. That seems to me to lead 
to difficulties. In this matter, I think, I speak for my 
colleagues, cer‘ainly for myself. We co not feel that we 
have any responsibility for them. 


28401. You have told us about the Master in Chancery. 
What legal qualification has he for his work before he is 


‘appointed ?—They are all solicitors. 


28402. Is the administrative work, which you have 
told us is well conducted by the Court of Chancery, more 
work which falls within the practice of. solicitors than 
that of barristers ?—I think so. 


28403. Therefore purely administrative work, if it 
were undertaken in the Court of Chancery, would be better 
performed by people who had that class of work to do 
before their appointment ?—Yes. From my experience 
as a Judge in the Chancery Division I believe the ad- 
ministrative work there is done in the most admirable 
way, and I think I may say without any complaint on the 
part of the public of delay or anything else. 


28404. Is there an age limit ?—I cannot answer that 
question. I should think not. 


28405. If we are bound to continue the present system 
of having Masters in Lunacy. would you suggest there 
should be an age |‘ mit both for them and all the Visitors ? 
—Considering their duty is to so large an extent travelling 
about the country, I should have thought it might be 
wise, but I have no strong view on that point. 


28406. It was suggested that all inquisitions might be 
dealt with in the sense \of allottting some to the High 
Court Judges and some to the Lunacy Commissioners. 
I dare say you are aware that the great bulk of the in- 
quisitions are unopposed ?—Yes. 


28407. So that in point of fact it comes to nothing more 
than hearing two doctors in your presence swear to the 
lunacy of the patient, seeing the patient, and then quitting 
the room ?—Yes. 

28408. Itis as formal, almost, as it is for a Commissioner 
to consider the sanity of a patient in an asylum, except 
that he does not have two witnesses swear before him ?— 
Yes. : 


28409. Do you see any possibility, or desirability, in 


| 


‘ 


abolishing, or any objection to abolishing, the distinction ¢ 
between lunatics “so found” and lunatics “not so found ”?— — 


I think there are some objections. The finding on inquisi- 
tion alters a man’s status ; it is a thing which is recognised 
in other countries, and has much wider effects than a mere 
order under Section 116; for instance, when a man is found 
lunatic by inquisition, no deed he executes during a lucid 
interval is valid. 


26410. He is restrained from marriage ?—He is re- 
strained from marriage, and there is a feeling, which I think 
is on the whole well founded, that proceedings under 
Section 116 in many cases ought not to be too closely 
assimilated to lunacy proceedings, particularly under 
subsection (d). 


28411. Subsection (d), “‘ People suffering from mental 
infirmity arising from disease or age” ?—Yes, if it be 
merely that cases falling under the earlier subsections 
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should be treated as though there had been inquisitions 
found ugainst them, I do not see any objection, but I should 
be sorry to do away with the distinction altogether. 


23412. If any new central body were to be established 
for the purpose of doing the work which is now done by the 
Masters, the Chancery Visitors, and the Lunacy Commis- 
sion, and adding thereto, providing for persons who are 
defective but not “so found,” would you think there might 
be any other name more desirable than that of “ Lunacy 
Commission” ? Do you think if it were called ‘‘ Court of 
Wards ” or “‘ Body of Public Control ”’ or some other name, 
it would be better ?—I have not thought of that. You are 
aware that affidavits under Section 116 (d) are not headed 
“Tn Lunacy.” 


28413. Merely ‘The Supreme Court” ?—They are 
headed simply ‘“‘ In the matter of A B ” and “ in the matter 
of the Act,” no “ lunacy ” whatever. 


28414. With regard to the amount of work which is being 
done now, and could be done if your suggestion were 
adopted, would it throw too much work on the Masters 
in Chancery ?—I do not think so, and for this reason: 
recent changes of the most beneficial kind have greatly 
‘diminished the amount of work such as passing receivers’ 
and trustees’ accounts. In the old days, as you are well 
aware, in the simplest administration suit involving in 
truth merely questions of the construction of a will, you 
were obliged to take the full accounts of the estate, and the 
ofticers in Chancery had an immense deal of work of that 
kind. Now that has to a very large extent gone by, and 
I do not think there would be any danger of unduly fiood- 
ing the Chambers if the whole of the administrative work 
in Lunacy were carried there. I may just say this: a rigid 
taking of accounts and vouching ,them is of the most 
extreme importance in lunacy because there is nobody to 
check the committee. 


28415. Those officers are exceedingly well trained for 
the purpose ?—Yes. 


28416. It has been pointed out that in Chancery you 
hhave always got a suit, which brings the matter into the 
Court and inquiries would be taken in Court ?—That is 
not quite true ; you may have an originating summons in 
the matter of an infant. 


28417. The bulk of the work is mainly when there are 
suits ?—Yes, but it is not at all necessary. 


28418. There would be no difficulty in allotting the 
lunacies in the rota to the different Chancery Judges ?—Not 
at all. Take the instance I gave. If there is an infant 
for whom there is no guardian, there is no suit, you may 
take out a summons in the matter of the infant and proceed 
just as though it were a suit; soit would be “in the matter 


-of A B a person alleged to be of unsound mind.” 


28419. It could be very easily done ?—Yes. 


28420. No statutory detail need be gone into, it could be 
feft to the confirmation orders under the Rule ?—Yes. 


28421. We need go into no detail, but if the suggestion 
were made, it would work itself out under the powers 
which exist for making rules ?—Yes. I should venture 
to hope that no suggestion would be made which would 
interfere in any way with the present division of the busi- 
ness in the Chancery Division by what we call linked 
Judges ; it might dislocate business if it were suggested 
that it should be done by one Judge of the Chancery 
Division. I think it had better go by rota, just as it is 
now. f 


28422. In that case you would retain the Lunacy Judge, 
and he would be fed, as it were, from the Lunacy Commis- 
sion instead of from the Masters in Lunacy ?—Yes. 


28423. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) There might be con- 
ceivable cases which would not go to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners at all, for instance applications by persons under 
Subsection (d@) of Section 116, about whom there had been 
no inquiry ?—That comes before the Judge. 

28424. So it would come to the Chancery Judge direct, 
without a reference from the Commission ?—Yes. 

28425.(Mr. Greene.) When you were in the Chancery 
Division, could you tell me roughly about how many 
summonses your Master would get through in a day, or 
have in his list a day ?—I could not tell you, but a very 
jarge number. 
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28426. Is five in the morning and five in the afternoon 
about the mark ?—I should have thought more than that. 


28427. Would you have thought fifty or sixty 7—There 
are what they call long appointments and short appoint- 
ments. The short appointments would be very numerous 
indeed, but I think a glance at the existing Cause List 
would answer that question better than I could. 


28428. One could count that for one’s self any day ?— 
Yes. 


28629. Ten of them, taking them long or short as they 
come, would be a small day’s work for the Master ?—Yes ; 
when I was sitting in Chambers for one day once a week I 
frequently had adjournments from the Master to me of 
twenty-five or thirty summonses, which is a very small 
portion of those with which they deal. 


28430. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) They would all have 
points of substance in them ?—Yes. 


28431. (Mr. Greene.) On which you would have to hear 
counsel or solicitors ?—Yes. 


28432. I am talking of cases of which the Masters would 
hear five or ten without anybody but a clerk ?—He would 
do them in a quarter of an hour. 


28433. How is the estate of an infant, a ward of Court, 
made to pay for the services rendered in administering the 
the property ?—It is only paid by the fees on affidavits 
and so on. I suppose you are aware there are no stamps 
on affidavits in Lunacy ? 


28434. We were not aware of that ?—I think I am right 
in saying there are no stamps on orders made in Lunacy. 


28435. I thought there was £2 ?—There is no stamp on 
affidavits; I will not say about orders. 

26436. Is there any reason for that except this, that 
lunacy administration is paid for by a percentage on the 
property which is administered ?—It may be that. 

28437. As they pay a percentage which provides a 
benefit of £9,000 a year for general and Imperial purposes, 
it would be rather hard to make them pay for stamps on 
affidavits to enable them to earn that money ?—Tkat 
may be the explanation, but I think it is a survival 
of the old days when it was all done by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

28438. It has been suggested that a certain portion of 
the present Masters’ duties are of a judicial character. 
The Committee over which Sir George Jessel presided in 
1882 to see if the Visitors in Chancery and the Lunacy 
Commission should be amalgamated, reported that, 


“looking at the judicial character of a large part of the 


Masters’ duties, a certain proportion of the expenses of 
their office—perhaps one-third—incurred in respect of 
their judicial duties, might reasonably be imposed on the 
public; the other two-thirds, incurred in respect of their 
administrative duties, being defrayed out of the lunatics’ 
property. The duty of inquiring into the sanity or in- 
sanity of any individual is one which is performed as much 
in the interests of the community as in those of the alleged 
lunatic ; and under those circumstances the public might 
properly be called upon to provide the requisite judicial 
machinery.” That is one of the recommendations of the 
Committee. I want to find out what is done for the 
public in the Chancery Division only on the payment of 
stamps, which is done by the judicial tribunal at the 
national cost ?—Everything is done; as far as I am aware 
there is no percentage. 

28439. If your suggestion could be adopted, and a trans- 
fer made from the Lunacy side to the Chancery side, what 
would become of this percentage which now yields £9,000 
a year net profit ?—If I recollect aright that is made under 
the Act which enables the Lord Chancellor to settle the 
fees and charges in Lunacy; I do not know what would be 
the comparative result if stamps were charged upon all 
documents, as they are in Chancery. 

28440. You see, according to the lunacy practice, every 
lunatic’s property which is more than £100 a year has to 
pay a percentage, though in no case is it to amount to more 
than £400 ?—At present they maintain this department. 

28441. If your suggestion were adopted and lunacy 
were put on the Chancery side, what would become of this 
£9,000 a year; ought that to be charged on the lunatic’s 
estate ?—I should think probably it ought to te diminished 
to a considerable extent because a fee charge on affidavits 
would be made. 
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28442. If you have to go into Court as a Judge in 
Lunacy, who attends you; is it one of the Masters: ?—I 
have never had a Master; the chief clerk has generally 
been, good enough to attend. The Masters never in my. 
experience attend. 


28443..In 1882 Sir George Jessel’s Committee recom- 
mended this: “The attendance in Court only occupies 
from an hour to an hour and a‘half a week. ‘This duty 
might, we think, be performed by the Masters themselves, 
or, in their absence, by their chief clerk. Ifthe present 
Masters should object. to undertake the duty, it might 
be performed, during their tenure of office, by the chief 
clerk ; but it should be considered as part of the ordinary 
duty of all future Masters.” If your. suggestion were 
carried out and the legal duties were to be performed 
by the new tribunal, who would have toattend you in 
Court ?—The Registrar who ‘is there always—exactly 
the same Registrar. 


28444. Is there a Registrar in Lunacy ?—No; one 
of the Chancery Registrars, who is in Court always, I 
mean. 


28445. He would be merely fed, as it were, from the 
Lunacy Commission ?—Yes, and he would draw up all 
orders made in. Chambers, just as he does any other 
orders. 


28446. So that your suggestion would not involve the 
appointment of any additional officers whatever ?—No. 


28447. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Do not the Chancery 
Masters attend the Judge in Chambers ?—Yes, a Chancery 
Master always attends the Judge in Chambers ; he has a’ 
regular list of caces. 


28448. And ths Registrar does not attend in Chambers ? 
—The Registrar does not attend in Chambers, but he 
draws up all orders which are endorsed and approved of 
by the Master. There is another curious distinction, 
the reason of which I do not know, theorders I make 
in Lunacy have to be signed by me. No other Judge, 
as far as I am aware, in England, ever signs any document. 


28449. It bears the seal of the Court. Sir George 
Jessel’s report stated this: ‘“ The desirability of enabling 
the Master and the Judge to have personal communication 
is a point on which we desire to lay great stress, and we 
found that the same opinion is held by all the witnesses 
whom we examined.” You do not seem: to get that 
opportunity ?—No; I think that suggestion was made 
before the Act of 1891. It was made at the time when 
the Judge in Lunacy had to make all the:orders, nine- 
tenths of which are now made by the Masters. 


28450. Is the Official Solicitor a functionary who comes 
before you at all ?—Yes. 


28451. Is there any work which could be spared from 
him, or any expense which the public might be. saved, by 
disallowing certain of his acts or economising some of 
his services ?—I think his services are absolutely in- 
valuable in the Lunacy jurisdiction as also they are in 
the Chancery jurisdiction.. I may instance several cases 
in which it was absolutely necessary to get the Official 
Solicitor to commence proceedings in Lunacy because 
none of the relatives would take proceedings. More 
and more it is becoming the practice, I think, when there 
is, as there often is, great difficulty in finding any relative 
competent and willing to act as committee, to put the 
official solicitor in the place. 


28452. Who bears the costs and. expenses if there is 
no estate in that case ?—That is part of the expenses 
of the Official Solicitor’s office, I presume. 


28453. The nation bears that ?—The nation bears that. 


28454. In the case of absence through illness or other 
wise of one of the Masters in the Chancery Division, is 
there any person qualified to discharge his duty for 
him ?—One of his colleagues does it temporarily; they ~ 
are all Masters. 

28455. They are allotted to each Judge ?—They are 
allotted to each Judge, but there are in fact four Masters 
now to each of two linked Judges. If one Master should 
be away for a time then one of his colleagues takes up his 
work for a few days; that is ixevitable. 


28456. I dare say you are aware that in the Lunacy 
Division there is no power of appointing a deputy at all 
therefore if one is hung up, and the other is overworked, 
everything comes to a standstill 7—That would not be 


EVIDENCE : 


so in the Chancery Division; not merely one of the four 
but every one of the sixteen Masters would be able to do. 
it. i 
28457.. You do not think that on behalf of the Chancery: 
Judges any objection would be made. to the carrying out 
of the proposal. which .you have put before us.?, You do 
not speak with. their authority but do. you anticipate: 
it ?—I do not anticipate it. My strongest feeling, I 
confess, is about the absurdity of requiring the Lunacy 
Judge to make vesting orders, and appoint new trustees, 
and deal with mortgages, and so on. The Chancery 
Division have no jurisdiction in that way as matters. 
now stand. That is business which is designed and 
intended for the Chancery Division, and there is no- 
possible reason why that should not go to its naturab 
place. 

28458. There would be equally as good a record of it. 
in the Courts ?—Certainly. 


28459. And no greater expense’ rane etic ex- 
pense, probably less expense 


28460. And distributed amongst catee Masters. the. 
work, if it is done properly now Bk “aie would not be very. 
arduous ?—No, not at all. , 


28561. (Mr. Byrne.) In the case a conn properties 
the action of the judicial authorities in Chancery is: 
brought about by application through: selcims and 
counsel when necessary, is it not ?—Yes. 


28462. That is essential, I presume, is it not, that an 
application in Chancery or in Lunacy should be set before 
the Court by a solicitor ?—No, a party may appear in 
person, but practically that is very seldom done. - 


28463. In any case there are certain fees for summonses, 
applications, and orders and certificates, are there not ?— 
Certainly. 

28464. Would your Lordship recommend any similar 
method with regard to very small properties? Would 
you allow any other authority to.deal with or to help in 
the administration of very small properties: belonging to 
lunatics and incapable persons without. going to the 
Chancery Division? Would you, for instance, allow the 
Lunacy Commissioners who have the means. of ascer- ~ 
taining facts as to the property of. lunatics, and who 
hear complaints from them when they see them in asylums, 
to have any powers in the matter of dealing with small 
properties ?—I think that would tend to confusion; If 
do not think it would tend to economy. I think mer 
who are doing it every oy are likely to do it more speedily 
and. better. 


28465. You know the County Court Judges at the 
present moment have certain powers ?—Yes. ‘ 


28466. You know they are very slightly exercised ?— 
Yes, very slightly exercised indeed. 


28467. The powers of the Judicial Authority in Lunacy 
are exerciseable only in London eich sit only in 
London. 

28468. So that means the employment of a solicitor 
and a London agent, and in the rare, cases where witnesses 
are required, it means their travelling to London ?—I do 
not imagine that the witnesses are heard except it be on 
the trial of an inquisition. It is almost always held, 
and I. think itis bound to be held, atthe residence of the 
lunatic. The,Commissioner has to go down. 

28469. In proceedings under Section 116 (d) it would 
happen, would it not, that the two doctors who swore 
the evidence on which it was hoped the Master would act, - 


' would perhaps have to come down from the North of 


England to London ?—That is a matter which is not 
dealt with by the Master; it is the Judge who. makes the. 
order under Section 116 (d). 

28470. The Judge makes the order for an a I 
You are not talking of an inquisition ? 

28471..No, I am talking of an order under Rackien 116 
(d) ?—That comes before the Lunacy Judge, not before — 
the Master. 

28472. In any event it is made in: London icien in. 
London, necessarily. 


28473. You are not prepared to recommend any 
other system ?—No, I think not. 


28474. Simplification and cheapness could not be 
carried further ?—I think not. I think if you were to 
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delegate this, say, to all the County Court Judges through- 
out. the. kingdom, of. whom I desire,to speak. with: the 
very. greatest respect, you would .be delegating work,of a 
very delicate kind to a.body, many of whom have.never 
in their lives had to consider it. 


28475. You would not have uniformity of action ?— 
No, I think not. 


_ 28476. If the Lunacy Commissioners, or. some members 
of their body, exercised the same judicial function on an 
_inquiry as they do on inspection, would you say that the 
‘Chancery Visitors might safely be amalgamated with the 
Lunacy Commissioners, or do you think they necessarily 
anust exist as’a separate body ?—It is not a matter on 
which I have any strong views, but personally I do not 
see why they should not be amalgamated. 


28477. We have been told that there is duplicate visita- 
tion already {—Yes, that seems to me rather unnecessary, 
ut I have never been brought personaly in contact 
with the Chancery Visitors, though on more than 
one occasion IT have asked to have a report from them 1 in 
addition to one from the Commissioners. 


28478. We have been told by the Chancery Visitors that 
one of the reasons why it would be inexpedient to amal- 
gamate them with the Lunacy Commissioners was that 
they were largely at the beck and call of the Masters and 
Judges in Lunacy, and might be sent at a moment’s 
notice here and there, ‘Does that frequently occur ?— 
I cannot say whether the Masters send them frequently ; 
Idare say they may. Ido not see why that should not be 
equally well done if they were one common body. 


28479. Instead of two medical Visitors if they were 
members of a body where there were a large number of 
- medical gentlemen used to inspection duties, it would be 
“easy for a Judge to obtain an official to go down at once, 
would it not ?—Certainly. 


28480. (Mr. Dickinson.) When you say that you would 
like the whole of the Lunacy jurisdiction now’ exercised 
by the Master and the Judge in Lunacy to be transferred 
to the Chancery Division of the High Court I understand 
that to mean that you would do away with the Judge in 
Lunacy ?—No, the Chancery Division Judges would 

-become the Judges in Lunacy. 


- 28481. That is to say, instead of the Lords Justices of 
Appeal, the Chancery Judges would be Judges in Lunacy ? 
—TI have here the form of warrant of appointment. It 
might just as well be given to any other Judge of the High 
Court as to a Lord Justice. It is in fact made out to 
- the Lord Chancellor, the Master of pi Rolls, aes eee Lords 
Justices. 


_ 28482. All that comes. to is that you make use ae the 
_ Chancery Judge instead of the Lords Justices ?—That is 
_ the first part of the recommendation, but if my sugges- 
tions were carried out it would inyolve also that the 
present administrative work would se go to. the papery 
Division Chambers. 


28483. That I quite understand. I am dealing with 
the Judge first of all. You do not contemplate, therefore, 
doing away with the word “ hinacy ” ?—No. 


28484. It would be a- Chancery . Judge . transacting 
eats, business, such as the ire of estates 
for the purposes of lunatics ?—Yes. 


28485. Then what is the-object of eltpins the. juris- 
- diction in Lunacy ?—-The jurisdiction-in Lunacy is very 
peculiar. In the first place it is a very delicate thing to 
make up your mind whether it is a case in which you 
~ ought to make an order under Section 116. If it is a very 
doubtful case you say ‘“‘ No, I will not let there be an 
inquisition in Lunacy.” It is a very serious matter. 
You must have someone to direct the issue as to a man’s 

- sanity to be decided. 

28486. We have been already informed that applica- 
tion under Subsection 116 (d) is not entitled “‘ In Lunacy ” 
and neyer is ?—Never is, because that does not pre- 
suppose lunacy. 


28487. It is to enable persons to be dealt with eaeneat 
being, so to speak, labelled with the word “lunacy” ?— 
Yes. 

28488. Could not that exemption be extended with 


advantage ?—You mean the mere question of the heading. 
“Tn Lunacy” ? 
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» Masters. 
-should.exist.as between the Lunacy.Commissioners and. the 
i Judge in»Chancery ?—Are you talking of.visitorial juris- 
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28489. Yes, the heading and the practical-result of it ? 


The 


—TI think the status of a lunatic is a very important thing Right Hon. 


to preserve for the purpose of international law, amongst 
other things for the purpose .of. disabilities. which are 
imposed. by, law on lunatics, and which are.not imposed 
upon..anybody under this section. For instance, if an 
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person may execute a deed. during a sane.interval, but a 
lunatic cannot. 

28490. The reason why I was asking this was that we 
have, amongst other things, to consider the law with 
regard to the feeble-minded, and Section (d) was evidently 
conceived with the idea of dealing with that class of per- 
son ?—Yes, it practically deals with people as to whom 
there is senile decay short of lunacy; that is what it 
comes ‘to. 

28491. I understand that the number of cases which 
have been found lunatic by inquisition is every year 
diminishing ?—Slightly, not very largely, I think. 

28492. Mr. Keely gave us the figures showing that there 
is a continual diminishing. He told us that the reason 
was, that people preferred proceeding under the other 
subsection to.going through the process of inquisition ?— 
Yes. 

‘28493. That: would rather tend to show a disinclina- 
tion to make use of the Lunacy portion of this ?—Yes, 
in small cases ;. but: in large: cases, of which I am sorry 
to say there are a great many, I think the full Lunacy 
jurisdiction is very valuable and very desirable. 


28494. May I understand what is the arrangement 
you contemplate, because you contemplate that the 
jurisdiction should be in the hands of the Chancery 
Division, but then the inquiry into lunacy you suggest 
should be conducted by one of the Commissioners, that 
is to say, the Lunacy Commissioners in every case ?—Yes. 
At the present moment, as Lord Justice, I make an order 
for an inquiry. That goes before one of the Masters ; 
then I have done with it for the present. If the matter 
were transferred to the Chancery Division, the Judge 
would. make the order for the inquiry,.either before a 
Commissioner if it were practically unopposed, or by an 
issue to be tried before a Judge of the High Court. I 
have a very strong feeling that in contested cases, one of 
which we had recently, and another of which came before 
me personally, and gave me a good deal of trouble—I 
refer to Mrs. Cathcart’s case—it is extremely desirable 
that a Judge of the highest position and experience 
should deal with what is one of the most difficult problems 
which canbe. presented to.any.man.. .I think it ought 
not to be dealt with.by anyone. but a Judge-of the. first 
rank. 

; 28495. I quite understand that, but your Ee ceciaes is 
that;the work which the Master. now. does should. be done 
by.one.of. the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Or by the Judge, 
on issue. 

28496. I understand the issue in important cases, but 
the general ordinary case would be dealt. with by one of 
the -Lunacy. Commissioners instead of by: one of the 
What, relationship would you: -contemplate 


diction ? 

28497. No, of the inquisitorial ; that.is to say, you have 
practically at the present-moment the Judge in Lunacy 
who has a right to direct an investigation of the case by 
the Master ?—Yes. 

28498. That is because he is a Master in Lunacy ?—I 
do.not think it is right to say “‘ an investigation of the case 
by the Master.” He can refer it to the report of a Com- 
missioner ; the Judge in Chancery would refer it to one of 
the Commissioners to hold the inquiry, and before doing 
that, or after doing that, he would get the same sort of 
assistance as the Judge; as I do now when I do it, 


28499. You would not contemplate interfering with the 
independent position of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—No. 
28500. You simply get their advice ?—The Lunacy 
Commissioner ,who tried the inquiry would have a judicial 


‘character. 


28501. You'do not contemplate that that necessitates a 
change'‘in the position of the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—No, I thinkit would rather improve their position than 
not. 
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28502. Would you see any difficulty in extending that 
same principle to the administration of the estate, 
Yes, because I do not think that the Commissioners are at 
all the sort of people to take accounts and vouch receipts 
an | payments; they have not the staff; it is not in their 
line at all, and they are not at all accustomed to it, whereas 
in the Chambers of the Chancery Division, taking accounts, 
mortgages, accounts of trustees and receivers, is everyday 


work. 


28503. You would treat the lunatic as any other ward 
in Chancery ?—Yes. 


28504. Quite apart from his being a hehetis 2—Yes. 


28505. I notice you suggest that the provisions of 
Sections 116 and 120 should be extended. Will you 
explain in what way ?—That is rather an important matter. 
It came before me first in this way. A person against 
whom an order was made under Section 116 was tenant for 
life of an estate which was wanted to be taken by a railway 
company or by some municipal corporation having powers 
under the Lands Clauses Act. It came to me by adjourn- 
ment from the Master as to whether Ishould sanction this. 
I felt so much difficulty about it, and there had been 


such conflicting decisions, that we had the full Court of ~ 


six dealing with it. We there decided that in the case 
of an order in respect of a person under Section 116 there 
is no power to sanction a sale by a tenant for life or to 
work the machinery of the Lands Clauses Act. 
difficulties arise under the Settled Lands Act ; it is a very 
serious matter. If Section 116 is to be largeiy worked, 
all this extremely beneficent legislation of the Settled 
Lands Act and the Lands Clauses Act cannot be operative, 
for this reason. If you look at Section 116 (2) you will see 
it says: “In the case of any of the above-mentioned 
persons not being lunatics so found by inquisition, such 
committee of the estate under order of the Judge shall be 
exercised ’”’—by the person we call the quasi committee. 
The Lands Clauses Act power given to a tenant for life 
is not a power given by this Act; the Settled Land Act 
power is not a power given by this Act; so we were 
obliged to hold, after very considerable deliberation, that 
it could not be done. If I might refer to my own judg- 
ment in that case, you will see I suggest the propriety of 
a general Act that in every case where a committee, 
strictly so-called, with the consent of a Judge in Lunacy, 
is authorised to do anything, a quasi committee, with the 
authority of a Judge, should be authorised to do the same 
thing, but there is a serious administrative difficulty. 


* 28506. Is that because the Settled Lands Act mentioned 
lunatics so found by inquisition ?—No; mentioned com- 
mittee, but not quasi committee. 


28507. You mean some new definition should be in- 
serted in the Lunacy Act which should extend the class of 
persons referred to in the other Acts ?—Yes, there have 
been a good many difficulties of that kind. There was one 
case where there was a difference of opinion in the Bench 
in regard to a marriage settlement. The husband and wife 
had a life interest with power of appointment amongst 
their children. The question was, could we authorise 
that power to be exercised in a case where it certainly 
ought to be exercised, and with great difficulty we held 
That is the sort of case I hadin my mind. 


‘28508. I should like to ask you on your last paragraph, 
what is in your mind with regard to the distinction 
between lunatics “so found”’ and “ not so found” being 
abolished ?—A suggestion had been made that that 
might be altogether done away with. I do not think that 
is possible or desirable ; partly for international reasons 
and partly for more serious reasons, I do not think it 
is well to do away with it. The status of a lunatic is a 
very important one in international law. Other countries 
recognise that. 


28509. By the words, “‘ Query not possible or desirable 
wholly to abolish the distinction ” you mean that it is not 
possible ; I thought you meant, “‘ Query it was possible ? ” 
—No. 

28510. (Dr. Dunlop.) Apropos of that point you have 
mentioned, the distinction between the 116 (d) cases and 
ordinary lunatics, can you tell me any other country 
where the distinction is made ?—I am not aware of any. 


28511. As regards international law, has the absence of 
that distinction given rise to difficulties 7—No, except 


Similar . 
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‘that the status of a person of unsound mind seems to in- 


volve the vesting of his property in somebody else. Section 
116 does not divest the property from him; it empowers 
certain rights of management, but it leaves the property 
his. 

28512. That is a desirable object in all vesting of 
lunatics’ property, is it not ?—I doubt that. 


28513. Have you had any personal knowledge of the: 
position of Curator in Scotland ?—No. 


28514. Where a lunatic is described as an incapax and 
dealt with as an incapax, or incapable, whether he is: 
physically or mentally incapable, mental and physical dis- 
ablement are treated as the same; you have had no 
international case where that has ieae the case ?—No, I 
do not remember that. 


28515. You are not aware of any special case to the 
point ?—No. 


28516. One other point, that i is your objections to the 
County Court Judge disposing of the small cases where 
the property is under, say, £100 a year. That has been 
the case in Scotland for a long time ?—You mean the 
sheriffs do it there. 


28517. The sheriff and the sheriff’s substitute ?—They 
do practically all the jurisdiction of first instance. 

28518. All the smaller jurisdiction?—That does not 
applyin England. I do not think myself that that would 
be a satisfactory mode of dealing with it here. 


23519. Not where there are small cases ?—No. 


28520. Cannot the County Court Judges be entrusted 
with that amount of authority—£100 a year ?—The 
attempt to vest in County Court Judges equitable 
jurisdiction within certain limits for some reason or other 
has not been successful. I do not wish to say more than 
that. 


28521. (Mr. Dickinson.) May I ask whether the pre- 
sent power given to County Court Judges under the 


Lunacy Act has been made use of, that is to say, property _ 


the total of which does not exceed £200 ?—I do not know 
at all. 

28522. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I think I ought to ask 
you a few questions about the last page of your memora’- 
dum where you put some matters interrogatively, upon 
which one would rather like to have your views. Take the 


_ first one, “ Should not periodical visits of Visitors be ex- 


tended to persons “not so found” whose property is 

now administered in Lunacy under Section 116.” Could. 
you tell us what your views are about that ?—I think they 
ought, as regards some of them. I should think it is very 
desirable, and in so far as Section 116 is being worked more 
and more, it seems very desirable that the visitation which 
has been found so beneficial in that case of lunatics should! 
be extended to them. 


28523. Without selection ; that is to say, asa matter of 
course ?—Yes. 

28524. What do you say about the next paragraph ?—~ 
That is the point I was explaining to Mr. Dickinson. 


28525. Yes, I follow that ?—That is the case ve 8.S.B 
where it is elaborately discussed and all the difficulties 
pointed out, 8.S.B. 1906, 1 Chancery Division. 


28526. On the question of the taxing of costs, we have 
already had evidence this morning by Mr. Keely. I put 
some questions about that. I think I may say he agrees 
that the regular taxing masters should take the taxation 
of costs. I apprehend that is what you had in your 
mind ?—That is what I had in my mind. 


28527. That would be a saving of one official ?—Yes. 


28528. Have you any observations to make about the 
right of traverse under Section 104 ?—Yes, there is a case 
which has very recently, only the last few weeks, come 
before the Court. It was a case in which an a'leged lunatic 
was found lunatic after a trial extending over three days, 
witnesses heard and everything of that kind, and he was 
found lunatic. After that he applied for leave to traverse 
the inquisition, and the Court of Appeal decided that it was 
an absolute right of his. 

28529. Under that section ?—Under that sition. l 


cannot help thinking that that is a relic of the time when 
these proceedings were in fact ex parie, and there seems no 
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reason why, when a case has been heard out by some 
judicial authority, in the way in which this was, the lunatic 
should have any other or greater right than an ordinary 
litigant, that is to say, to apply for a new trial if there has 
been a miscarriage of justice such as would under ordinary 
circumstances justify a new trial being granted. Of 
course there may be some few cases in which a person is 
affected by the finding of an inquisition in Lunacy to 
which he has not been party. That might occur in some 
eases of alleged marriage, for instance ; but where the 
lunatic himself has been present and had an opportunity 
of being heard, I can see no reason why he, as a matter of 
right, should say “‘ Please try this all over again.” 


28530. It comes to this, that the right to traverse should 
not be abolished in toto, but should be modified ?—Should 
be modified. 


28531. You would give a right of application for a new 
trial to the lunatic where he has been a party to the trial, 
then you would have to limit the grounds of application to 
the present grounds of application for a new trial, “‘ against 
the weight of evidence ” ; it would probably be that only ? 
—‘ Misdirection.”’ 

28530. “‘ Misdirection,” or “against the weight: of 
evidence ’’ ?—Yes. 


28533. Do you wish to add anything more on that 
point ?—No. 

28534. I think we have your views as to the Official 
Solicitor ?—Yes. 


28535. And we have also your views on the last para- 
graph ?—Yes. 


28536. Now let me go back to the paragraph headed 
“ Original jurisdiction.” You say“ As to (d) those are 
the most numerous cases.’ I suppose you mean appoint- 
ments of a trustee ?—Appointments and vesting orders ; 
they are at least three-fourths, probably more, of the 
lunacy which eomes before the Judge in Lunacy. 


28537. I do not know whether this is a question I ought 
to ask you, but we have a little difficulty in understanding 
quite the difference between subsection (d) and subsection 
(e) of section 116. You are dealing in both cases with 
' persons of unsound mind ; in one you have the property 
limitation and in the other you have not. There are many 
who are not quite able to appreciate the distinction ?— 
_ Subsection (d) would not require unsoundness of mind, 
' subsection (e) might. 


_ 28538. I rather anticipated some sort of answer of that 
kind. Do you draw, therefore, a distinction between 
mental infirmity and unsound mind ?—Yes, in practice. 


28539. Because the interpretation clause describes a 
lunatic as a person of unsound mind, or an idiot ?—Yes. 


28540. So it comes to a very fine distinction between the 
words “mental infirmity’? and ‘“‘ unsound mind” ?— 
That is quite true. 


_ 28541. I do not know whether I am right in asking you 
about the construction of an Act of Parliament, but it has 
pressed some of us, myself particularly ; so that a person 
under subsection (d) is not necessarily of unsound mind ?— 


No. 
' 28542. But he may be ?—He may be. 


28543. Why should there be a difference in property 
qualification ; in (e) it must not exceed £2,000 in value ?— 
I cannot see why there should be that distinction ; it is a 
relic of the old Act under which in the under £2,000 cases you 
did not make a man a lunatic. 


28544. If at any time it should be thought proper to 
suggest an amendment of the Act, would it not be better to 
clear up some of these difficulties ?—I think so. 


28545. (Dr. Needham.) Do you see any objection to the 
- alteration of subsection (d) of Section 116 by the omission 
of five words “ arising from disease or age,” so that it would 
read “‘ to every person not so detained and not found a 
lunatic by inquisition with regard to whom itis proved to 
the satisfaction of the judge in lunacy that he is through 
mental infirmity incapable of managing his affairs?” Is 
there any special benefit in retaining the words “ arising 
- from disease or age”? which on the face of them do not 
include children and young persons who are congenitally 
weak-minded ?—I do notreally know. Not being a doctor 
_I should have thought that probably congenital infirmity 
might be due to disease, but I do not know. 
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28546. Would you see any objection to the omission of 
those words ?—No. 


28547. It would make the clause much more comprehen- 
sive and much more workable ?—Yes, I think it would. 


28548. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) When Master Fischer 
was here a long time ago, a question something similar 
to the one Dr. Needham put to you was put to him, and 
he suggested, or he concurred, that the restrictive words 
“arising from disease or age,’’? should ke struck out, 
and the words “ or defect’ be substituted. He thought 
that would rather enlarge the scope. Do you see an 
objection to that ?—No. 


28549. That idea was expanded a little by Mr. Barker, 
the President of the Incorporated Law Society, who 
seems to have given a good deal of consideration to the 
matter. He approved of that, and he subsequently 
handed in a settled form of amendments which he would 
propose. He says, paragraph 1: “ A Judge of the Chan- 
cery Division of the High Court of Justice may, upon 
proof to his satisfaction that any person by reason of 
his intemperance, immorality, reckless folly, extrava- 
gance, or prodigality, or otherwise is unfit to manage 
his affairs, or is dissipating his estate, order that the estate 
of such person shall be administered for his benefit by 
a guardian.” That first of all attaches it to the Judge 
of the Chancery Division which is, I think, what you 
approve, and the next expands the section considerably 
by bringing in the case of the prodigal which does not 
appear. at present. Do you see any reason for that ?— 
That is a very wide alteration of the law; we have nothinz 
like that in England; it is the foreign system, there is a 
good deal to be said for it. 


28550. Intemperance ?—If it does not affect the mental 
capacity we have nothing like that now. 


28551. All those are to be carried to an extent to 
render him unfit to manage his affairs—or his dissi- 
pating his estate; you think that is perhaps rather 
wide, and would require more consideration ?—I should 
not like to commit myself to that. 


28552. Then he suggests that application for an order 
under that clause should be made by summons, which 
should be heard in Chambers. I think you agree ?—Yer, 


28553. And the summons should be taken out by any 
relative of the person and should be served on the person, 
so far as good ?—Yes. 

28554. Should that not be extended to a creditor ?— 
A creditor can get judgment, I do not see why he should 
have that. 


238555. He would have to wait for that ?—I do not 
see any reason why he should be allowed to interfere. 


28556. (Mr. Dickinson.) I should be very glad to have 
your opinion on this question of marriage by lunatics. 
The law as it at present stands is, that a lunatic so found 
by iaquisition cannot contract a valid marriage without 
the consent of the Lord Chancellor ?—I had forgotten 
that the Lord Chancellor could give consent. 


28557. “If he or she marry before he or she shall be 
declared of sound mind by the Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain or Ireland or the Lord Keeper or Lords 
Commissioners of the Great Seal of Great Britain or 
Treland for the time being or such trustees as aforesaid, 
or the major part of them respectively, his marriage 
shall be null and void.” That makes marriage null and 
void ?—I did not quite catch the words, but I thought 
it was after it was declared null and void. 


28558. At the present moment the Lords Justices 
deal in Lunacy with two sets of people, lunatics found 
by; inquisition, and also a very large and'growing number 
of persons who are not found by inquisition. With regard 
to the former they have to get the consent for marrying, 
with regard to the latter they can marry without consent, 
subject of course to the ordinary law that they must be 
capable of contracting ?—I am not quite sure that I 
agree with your first proposition, that a lunatic can get 
consent to marry ; it may be so, but it is quite clear that 
does not apply to a person not “ so found.” 


28559. It does not apply to the major number of those 
with whom the Court deals. I was wanting to know 
whether in your opinion it would be advantageous if 
that power could be made to apply to all persons of un-- 
sound mind, namely, that they should have to get consent 
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before marriage would be valid ?—Do.you mean_ every 
person against whom an order is made under Section 
116? 

28560. I will put it that way; every person of un- 
sound mind, possibly not under Section (d) ?—I should 
be very glad if that could be done. I see a little diffi- 
culty if you have not any adjudication of unsoundness 
of mind ; it is rather hard upon the lady. 
| 28561. Of course there are a large number of persons 
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who.are declared to be of unsound mind, who are not 
so found by inquisition ?—Yes. 


28562. I am only dealing with persons who are certi- 
fied of unsound mind, but not by process of inquisition. 
As affects them, I take it your answer is that that would 
be a good thing ?—Yes, I think it would. 


28563. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—I think not. 
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Sir Joun Batty Tuxs, M.P., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., ete., called ; and Examined. 


28564. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to give 
us a statement of your evidence. May we put that on 
our notes ?—This statement consists of extracts from a 
speech which I made at the House in 1904, and it requires 
a certain amount of editing, only for verbal purposes. 


28565. With that exception we might put it on our 
notes ?—Yes. 

28566. There is no alteration in substance you would 
wish to make, is there ?—Except as regards the number 
of lunatics at present in Scotland; I put it down as 14,500; 
that is as it was in 1903; it has increased since to 16,658 
in 1894, 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 


Sin Joun Batry .Tuksz, M.P., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
HRs anrCs 


He wished to draw attention to the inadequate constitu- 
tion of the English Lunacy Commission, and to certain 
defects in action consequent upon this inadequacy. In 
order to guard himself, he wished to say in the first place 
that he did not desire to attack incividuals. He believed 
tht the various members.of {he Commission were eminent 
and hard-working men, and that any imperfection in work 
followed entirely on the paucity of their numbers. What 
was the constitution of the Commission ? | It was presided 
over by an unpaid chairman, and there were four unpaid 
Commissioners. There were-three medical and three lega] 


» Commissioners, paid at the rate of £1,500 per annum. 


The duties of the unpaid Commissioners were contined 
entirely to the office. The main duty of the paid Commis- 
sioners was to visit and report on 121,979 registered lunatics 
in England and Wales. He trusted he might be allowed 
to compare the condition of things in Scotland. In Scot- 
land there was one unpaid chairman, two medical Com- 
missioners with £1,200 per annum, two deputy Commis- 
sioners at £600, and two unpaid legal Commissioners. The 
duty of this Board was to supervise the interests of 16,658 
registered insane persons. Thus, in England, three 
medical Commissioners supervised 121,979 patients ; 
whereas, in Scotland, four medical Commissioners super- 
vised 16,658. Putting it otherwise, in England there 
was one Commissioner to 40,600, in Scotland one Com- 
missioner to 4,164; thus, the supervising ._power in 
Scotland was ten times more than in England. He 
might be told that there was another supervising 
body in England—the Chancery Visitors in Lunacy. But 


they did not come into equation in any way whatever. 
Their duties were confined to looking after the interests 
of wards in Chancery, and had nothing to do with the 
discipline or management of lunatic asylums as a whole. 
They might be put out of count. With these figures they 
were forced to one of two conclusions; either that Scot- 
land was ridiculously overmanned or that England was 
eriously undermanned. The result. of forty years’ 
experience showed that Scotland was, in lunacy. matters, 
not overmanned, and he would adduce four reasons 
gained from personal experience to support this opinion. 
First as to the character of the supervision. In Scotland 
each lunatic resident in an asylum was visited twice in 
each year by a medical Commissioner, who performed: his 
duty thoroughly. In England there was only one visita- 
tion except in private asylums. In Scotland twice in 
each year each patient had an opportunity of laying his 
case before the Commission. who attended to it carefully, 
and gave it real consideration. In the second place, 
he wished to adduce the fact that only one action at law 
had during forty years come before the Scottish Courts, 
either under the Lunacy Acts or under the common 
law. Thirdly, they never experienced lunacy scares 
in Scotland. They had no scandals and outbursts of 
popular feeling or adverse Press comments. Fourthly, 
he was warranted in the assertion that there was as much 
public confidence in asylums and their administration in 
Scotland as there was in general infirmaries and hospitals, 
and that was saying a good deal. All the conditions 
engendered a feeling of confidence between the Board 
of Lunacy and the asylum authorities. Commissioners 
would act at once should occasion arise. They would. 
take steps to abate any scandal, but in his long experience 
he had never known of any serious case demanding 
intervention. And further, there was a confidence 
established’ between the Commissioners and the asylum 
authorities on the one hand, and the public on the other. 
Under all these circumstances they were able to work 
elastically under. much. milder law -than existed in 
England; and this in its turn: worked beneficially for 
the insane. 

Now, on the face of it, he thought.it would be generally 
admitted that it was physically impossible for the same 
kind and quality of supervision to be carried out in Eng- 
land as in Scotland. Was it possible for a Commissioner, 
however competent, distinguished, and hardworking, 
to overcome ten times the amount of work done by his 
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brother across the Tweed and get equally good results ? 
It was curious and interesting to note the fact that this 
numerical inadequacy of the, English Commission was 
getting worse and worse. 

Under the Act of 1845, the Commission was established 
exactly on the lines on which it existed at the present 
day. In 1842 there was reason to believe, althou zh 
accurate statistics were not available, that the number of 
lunatics in England and Wales was 25,000. Accurate 
statistics were only arrived at in 1859, when 37,000 
lunatics were on the register. In 1870 there were 54,000, 
and in 1903 114,000. Thus, medical Commissioners had 
to do four times the amount of work at the present day 
that they had to perform at the date of the establish- 
ment of the Commission. 

Now, he would be reminded,. of course, that besides 
three medical Commissioners, there. were three legal 
Commissioners. He admitted to the full that legal Com- 
missioners were absolutely necessary on the Commission, 
They could not be dispensed with as representing the law 
and the public. In the Foard room their presence was 
of the utmost importance! But what was their chief 
duty ? It was to visit asylums along with the medical 
Commissioner. The legal Commissioner and medical 
Commissioner hunted in couples, the legal Commissioner 
knowing nothing more of medicine or of lunacy, or of 
asylum administration, than policeman X. What was 
the theory of this visitation? It was a remnant of old 
tradition, the idea being that during visits at an asylum 
some points of law might arise which could only be settled 
by the legal Commissioner. He challenged the Lunacy 
Commission to adduce a single case within, let him say, 
the last forty years, in which such an emergency had 
arisen. Any irregularity could be detected by the Com- 
missioner and be reported and considered in the Board 
room. As a matter of fact, the legal Commission r ony 
stood by. Patients were not presented individ ‘ally 
but en masse. He wrote a report, and, in fact, performed 
the work of a clerk. He had heard it suggested that he 
superintended the actions of the medical Commissioner, 
but this, he need hardly say, was a ridiculous assertion. 
He was useless for inspection purposes, he was an anach- 
ronism. He was convinced of the uselessness of these 
officers by his Scottish experience. There the legal Com- 
missioners confined themselves to the Poard room and 
the inspection was carried out by one visiting medical 
Commissioner.. He might be told that the inspection of a 
legal Commissioner gave confidence to the public. 
had no hesitation in saying that there was not one in 
10,000, perhaps not in 100,000 of the public who knew of 
his existence. . As he had said, the legal Commissioner was 
an absolutely necessary component part of the Com- 
mission in the Board room, but he was utterly useless 
‘in respect of inspection. 

He would ask the House to consider whether the per- 
formance of such duties as he had stated demanded the 
existence of three officers costing £4,500 per annum. 
Surely one or two standing counsels at £500 a year each, 
or, as in Scotland, without salary, would be sufficient, and 
he was assured that in Scotland there was no shirking of 
work, no perfunctory performance of duties of those unpaid 
officials. Now he believed, in fact he knew, that an office 
undermanned to the extent that this was must work in 
wooden fashion. It must work bureaucratically, using 
the term in its worst sense. ‘There was no sympathy, no 
elasticity ; and, moreover, it worked under.a hard law and 
administration ; it did not command the same public 
confidence as bodies in Scotland. 

The first step to obtain public confidence was to estab- 
lish thorough supervision. That could be done by break- 
ing England and Wales up into some four or five different 
districts, with a registered Commissioner or Commissioners 
in each. He could not say that they had better Com- 
missioners in Scotland, although they had many of great 
distinction. The success of their Commission was not 
dependent merely on this relative numerical superiority, 
but on the fact that Scotland was a small country, where 
practically everybody knew everybody. If England 
were broken up into four or five districts with resident 
Commissioners.in each, these Commissioners would, by 
the mere force of propinquity, know the character of each 
institution under its jurisdiction, and obtain information 
as to the extent of unregistered and illegal establishments. 
As an illustration of what might be and was going on under 
existing circumstances, he would adduce the case of a man 
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with no medical qualifications who was prosecuted early 
in 1904 for maintaining an illegal establishment. 
conti ued dong this for thirteen years, and when dete:ted, 
he had seven patients,‘all of whom were in;a most miser- 
able condition, This was not a single ease. 


limited. area. .. The value of an official’s work stood in direct 
relationship to his. propinquity to. the work. 

He deplored for humanitarian and economic reasons 
the rapid increase of lunacy in Great Britain. The rate 
ran up by thousands a year and had more than doubled 
in thirty years. In England, in the decade 1853-1903, 
the annual average increase had been 2,414. Whilst 
admitting that causes other than that which he was about 
to adduce had been in action, the reason to which he was 
about to draw attention for the increase of hinacy was the 
main one. They were manufacturing. chronic lunacy 
day by day in their asylums, and the fault did not lie at 
the door of the medical authorities of those institutions, 
than whom no more earnest and hardworking men existed. 
This was inevitable under the present condition of the 
law, ‘and his argument was that they could not hope for 
any relaxation in this respect until public confidence was 
established, and the first step in this direction was the 
one which he had indicated. 

Until they ceased manufacturing dementia in the way he 
had explained, the number of lunatics must increase, and 
no material change could be brought about until con- 
fidence was established. The first means to that end was 
an efficient Lunacy Commission. ‘They would go on 
building asylum after asylum for the reception of chronic 
cases. He gave way to no man in sympathy for the insane 
and in sympathy with their friends and relatives. But 
it was his duty to say that his opinion was that gross ex- 
travagance existed in asylum construction. He had 
conducted, with good results, an asylum in Scotland which 
cost about’ £200 pet bed. Now they heard of £350 to 
£500, and even more, being expended, and this extrava- 
gance could only be arrested and controlled by efficient 
supervision. 

In conclusion he desired, 

(1) To draw attention to the simplicity of the 
Scottish system of lunacy administration, and_ its 
satisfactory working. 

(2) To call attention to the absence of complexity: 
of inspection of curatory cases in Scotland, which are 
under the Commission only. 

(3) To call:attention’ to the unnecessary amount. 
of inspection of private asylums in England. 

28567.. (Dr. Dunlop.) For ‘several years past I. think 
you have taken a great interest in the doings of the 
English Lunacy. Commission and in their constitution ?— 
I have. 

28568. What are the principal points which you would 
criticise with regard to their office and functions ?— 
The first and main one is that the Commission is under- 
manned. 

28569. You are aware that at present there are three 
legal and three paid medical Commissioners, and in 
your opinion that is utterly -insufficient ?—Utterly~ 
Tie 


8570. Can you give us any estimate of the amount of 


eva they require, or what addition to their present 
strength is necessary ?—As there are nearly 122,000 
patients to be visited I do not see how it can be overcome 
without something at the rate of one Commissioner to 
20,000 patients. 

28571. One Commissioner to 20,000 patients is at least 
six Commissioners; that is the present strength ?—It 
is medical Commissioners I am speaking of. 


28572. 


28573. .What about. legal Commissioners ?—I hold very 
strong views that they are entirely useless for visitation 
purposes. 


Six medical Commissioners ?—Yes. 


28574. For visitation and inspection they are, in your 
opinion, useless ?—Quite. 


28575. Are they required in the office for administra- 
tion ?—Undoubtedly. 


28576. So you want a certain strength of legal Com- 
missioners in the office ?—Certainly. 
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28577. And at least six medical Commissioners ?— 
At least six, probably supplemented by a certain number 
of deputy Commissioners. 


28578. On this point you have just mentioned, the 
inspection by legal Commissioners, are you of an emphatic 
opinion that it is quite useless ?—-We never had it in 
Scotland; we never found the necessity for them. I 
cannot see what can be the object of putting such a duty on 
legal gentlemen in England. 


28579. Do you think it is possible for anybody, without 
a medical qualification, to make a sufficient inspection of 
an asylum ?—No, I do not think he can. 


28580. There are too many health questions cropping 
up ?—Yes. 

28581. Connected with physiology, pathology, and 
disease ?—Quite so. 


28582. With which, of course, a legal training does 
not make one competent to deal ?—No. 


28583. I think you hold some views as to the decen- 
tralisation, if I may use the term, of the Commission ; 
that is Commissioners residing in different centres in 
England instead of all living in London ; being nearer the 
work ?—As I have put it in my statement, I do not say 
that our men are better men than the English Commis- 
sioners, but they are near their work, and I hold that the 
value of an officer’s performance of his duties is in ratio 
to his propinquity to his work. If a man lives in the 
district, he thereby learns, one way or the other, the 
general character and the general tone of each institution 
under his charge and obtains information which he cannot 
possibly receive if he is in London, or which he cannot 
obtain under the present system of inspection of asylums in 
England. 


28584. The individual Commissioner in England visits 
each asylum once in three years. The asylums are visited 
oftener, but each individual only visits once in three 
years. Is that sufficient to keep in touch with what is 
doing at the institution ?—No, you require continuity. 


28585. It would be a great advantage to have one 
district of asylums under one or two Commissioners and 
for them to keep them in close touch ?—I believe it would. 


28586. Would it also be an advantage that resident 
Commissioners in a district would get in touch with what 
is going on outside the asylums and would know whether 
there is lunacy going on outside ? They would be more in 
touch with what is doing than Commissioners living in 
London ?—Undoubtedly. 


28587. It would be a great advantage ?—It would be a 
great advantage. 


28588. How many subsidiary districts would you 
advise for England with its 120,000 lunatics ?—I think 
the Metropolitan district would require two Commissioners 
with, as I have said, deputy Commissioners. The northern 
district would require two, Wales would require one. 
They should be distributed according to the number 
of lunatics ; the area should be arranged on the principle 
of the number of patients resident in each district. 


28589. Would you take 20,000 as your limit for a 
district, or 40,000? Would you divide England and 
Waies in three districts or six ?—I would rather divide 
them into five. 


28590. That would probably entail an addition to your 
number of Commissioners. If you had two Commis- 
sioners in each district it would make ten ?—Yes. 


28591. If that scheme were adopted you would require 
ten medical Commissioners ?—Yes. Commissioners and. 
deputy Commissioners. ; 


28592. Which would be none too many for the work ?— 
None too many for the work. 


28593. Have you any opinion as to the advisability of - 
putting the duty of looking after defective persons, not 
at present certified, on the Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
1 think it would be convenient if all such patients, and 
patients detained in workhouses, were placed under one 
authority. 

28594. Unification ; bring them all into line ?—Yes. 

‘28595. Will you give us your opinion as to the necessary 
number of annual visits to an asylum for proper super- 
vision ?—It is good for all that there should be two a year. 


EVIDENCE : 


28596. Two a year is none too many, and as a rule it is 
not too few ?—No. 


28597. With additional visits for express inquiry of 
course ?—Yes. 


28598. But two complete inspections ?—Yes. 


28599. Do you approve of the present system of visiting 
the different institutions tor the insane a varying number 
of times in the year. Certain private asylums and licensed 
houses are visited six to eight times; the lunatics in 
some workhouses are visited once in three years ?— 
I think that constant visitation of private asylums is 
quite unnecessary when you take into account the high 
character of the men who look after them. ~ 


28600. Would twice a year satisfy the requirements of 
all private asylums ?—Yes. 


28601. And hospitals, the same way, twice a year ?— 
Certainly. 


28602. And the county asylums and idiot asylums 
twice a year ?—I should place them all on the same footing 
as we do in Scotland. 


28603. Lunatics in workhouses ?—Yes. 


28604. Also twice a year ?—That I am not quite pre- 
pared to answer ; it might be twice a year. Once a year 
might be found sufficient. 


28605. Is it not a fact that the lunatics in workhouses 
are the lunatics of all others most apt to be neglected ?— 
I have no personal knowledge of that. 


28606. They have not the same skilled personal super- 
vision ?—No. 


_ 28607. So, on the face of it, they would require rather 
more inspection than others ?—On that ground, yes. » 


28608. Regarding the visitation of lunatics in work- 
houses, I suppose you are aware that they are visited 
by Local Government Board inspectors ?—Yes. 


28609. Who are not necessarily medical men ?—No. 


28610. Would you take it that their inspection and 
visitation are equivalent to visits from the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—No. 


28611. So their inspection does not reduce the necessary 
number ?—No. 


28612. With regard to the lunatics in private dwellings, 
do you think it is desirable that they should be inspected ? 
—Undoubtedly. Otherwise it is quite possible that you 
might have very gross abuses. 


28613. Are you aware of the fact that there are about 
5,600 outdoor private lunatics in England who are never 
inspected by Commissioners or deputy Commissioners ? 
—I was not aware of the fact. 


28614. When I inform you of that will you describe the 
condition of affairs as scandalous ?—I would certainly. 
Even under supefvision, objectionable events may occur ; 
how much more is it likely to happen without supervision. 

28615. Without proper skilled supervision ?7—Yes. 

28616. Regarding the functions of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, would you think it desirable to enable them to 
license institutions or hospital wards for the reception of 
acute cases of insanity for the purpose of observation and 
for short courses of treatment ?—It would be one of the 
most valuable enactments that could be made. 

28617. What are the special points which occur to you in 
favour of such a plan ?—In the first place a large number 
of cases of insanity are amenable to treatment at the 
very earliest stage. The procedure at present is slow, 
very cumbrous,~and days may be lost which are of the 
utmost importance to the patient. I believe you should 
have hospitals, or hospital wards, attached to great 
hospitals, or what are called in Glasgow, ‘observation 
wards,” and that by that means you would avoid the 
sending of a very large number of patients to asylums, and 
by that means what I have spoken of here as “‘ the manu- 
facture of dementia ’’ would be reduced. 

28618. The establishment of such observation wards or 
places for early treatment would, in your opinion, prevent 
a development of a great deal of hopeless chronic insanity ? 
—I believe it would 

28619. And keep down the number of insane, and be a 
source of great economy to the community ?—I believe it 
would, 
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28620. You are aware of the existence of what is known 
as the “six months’ rule” in Scotland ?7—Yes. 


28621. Is that adaptable to the English requirements ? 
‘Have you any views as to that ?—I do not know. [use it 
constantly in Scotland myself, and find it works very 
satisfactorily and well. In England no such rule exists, 
and to speak plainly we are obliged to break the law. I 
break the law in three cases at the present moment in 
England, and I sha'l continue to do so in the interests of 
the patients. I must do it. 


28622. Of course the patients come first ?7—Yes, they 
are my first consideration. 


28623. Would you advise the adaptation of the six 
months’ rule in England? Would it meet a need ?— 
it would meet a very great need indeed. The law in 
Scotland is simply this, that you grant a certificate to the 
owner of the house and authorise the reception, and there 
is no notification to the Commissioners ; the Commissioners 
in Lunacy know nothing whatever about it, they need not 
know; as a matter of fact they generally do know, but there 
is no necessity for intimating to them in any way whatever. 


28624. Would you think it desirable that the houses for 
the reception of such cases should be in any -way super- 
‘vised or registered or licensed ?—I cannot speak as to the 
docal conditions in England so well as I can in Scotland ; 
‘but I know that in Scotland we do not find that necessary 
at all. The doctor who grants the certificate practically 
makes himself responsible for the well-being of the patient. 


28625. I think it is general knowledge of the medical 
‘profession that there are in England a large number of 
nursing Homes that openly advertise for medical cases and 
receive them in considerable numbers. Are they a 
desirable class of institutions; should they be allowed 
to exist, and if they do exist should they be licensed ?— 
‘They should be licensed, certainly. 


28626. Wherever lunatics are treated there ought to be 
‘supervision in Some way ?—I object very strongly to any 
change of the law in Scotland, but it might ke advisable 
in England that the notification should be made. 


» 28627. Or if an institution receives more than three 
cases, the institution should be licensed ?—Certainly, if 
at receives more than three cases or four. 


28628. If it receives three or four cases the institution 
should be licensed ?—Specially licensed. 

28629. To receive cases ?—What we term “special 
licensed houses,”’ in Scotland. 


28630. There is another point upon which you might 
be able to give us the benefit of your experience ; are you 
aware of the nature of the returns required by the English 
Commissioners, and whether they entail a large amount 
‘of clerical labour on the part of the medical suyerinten- 
dent ?—I believe so. 


28631. Have you any view you can tell us about that? 
—I can only again revert to our Scottish system, which is 
extremely simple and entirely satisfactory. 


28632. Is there much red tape in lunacy matters in 
Scotland ?—Very little indeed ; just the necessary amount 
which must exist in all offices. 


28633. There must be some, of course ?— Yes, if I 
receive a patient I have to send in, within twenty-four 
hours, a note of the physical condition of the patient; 
between three and fourteen days I have to send in a full 
report of the mental condition and everything about the 
patient. The patient is not liable in any way to the 
inspection of a justice of the peace. 


28634. (Dr. Needham.) You send a copy of the docu- 
ments, of course 7?—A full copy of the documents, yes. 
As I say, he is not liable to inspection by a justice of the 
peac», which (if I may be excused saying so) is to my mind 
an utterly ridiculous provision of the law. I have copies 
here of all the returns one has to make in the event of 
recovery, death, or removal. They are all of the simplest 
nature. 


28635. (Dr. Dunlop.) You would advise that the returns 
in England should be kept as simple as they possibly can 
be ?—Yes. 

28636. You mentioned the matter of certification, the 
order being signed by a justice of the peace in England; 
do you think that is a duty which could be put upon the 
Lunacy Commission ; should they sign orders in the case 
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of a lunatic, and bring skilled knowledge to bear on the 


matter ?—I would rather keep it a strictly legal pro- Tuke, M.P., 


cedure as we have in Scotland. The petition is signed 


after the medical certificates are given, and then a sheriff .R.C.P., 


grants the warrant. I think it much wiser to keep it as a 
strictly judicial procedure. 


28637. If you had a legal chairman of the Lunacy Com- 
mission, or a legal member of the Lunacy Commission 
sitting at headquarters, would he not take that ministerial 
function on him ?—I never thought of such a plan. 


28638. Have you had much experience of Chancery 
lunatics, inquisition lunatics ?—Not much, but I know 
a good deal about it. We have very few in Scotland. 


28639. There are very few in Scotland, but you meet 
with them ?—Yes. 


28640. Can you express an opinion as to the desirability 
of a double medical visitation, the Lunacy Commission 
and the Chancery Visitors; is it necessary ?—Having nv 
personal knowledge of the thing it is difficult for me to 
answer. All I can say is that all curatory cases, that is to 
say, lunatics who are under the charge of the High Court 
in Scotland, are visited only by the Commissioners, and 
not more frequently than other persons. 


28641. They are quite sufficiently, and efficiently, 
visited in Scotland by the Lunacy Commissioners, w:thout 
the existence of any separate body ?—Quite. 


28642. You are emphatic on that ?—Quite. 


28643. You do not see why the same should not hold 
good in England ?—No, I do not. 


28644. It would be an enormous saving of money, would 
it not ?—I do not know ; I do not know the money side of 
the question. 


28645. (Dr. Needham.) When you speak of the visita- 
tion of outdoor lunatics in England, saying that they all 
ought to be visited, I suppose you mean the 5,000 people 
who are in receipt of outdoor relief who are imbecile 7— 
Yes. 


28646. I suppose you would not apply to England what 
you would not apply to Scotland, with reference to visita- 
tion? If you had the incipient insanity clause which has 
been introduced into one Bill in the House of Commons, 
you would not, I suppose, expect or insist upon al] those 
people being visited by the Commissioners ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. 


28647. Patients of that class are not visited in Scotland ? 
—No. 


28648. And their existence is not known in Scotland ?— 
No. 


28649. They are not notified in any way ?—They are 
technically not lunatics. 


28650. Therefore there is no proof of a really efficient 
character that these people are well cared for and well 
treated ?—There is no official proof. 


28651. I mean no one knows of their existence 7?—No. 


28652. Therefore they cannot know what sort of 
existence they are leading ?—No, the responsibility i; 
thrown upon the family doctor. 


28653. Quite; in Scotland it rests altogether upon the 
good faith and the good action of the family medical man, 
the medical man who takes charge of the patient, at all 
events ?—Yes. 


28654. You are content to leave it there ?—Quite. 


28655. You do not think any inspection, other than 
that, is necessary ?—I do not think so. I have never 
heard of the very slightest suspicion being thrown upon 
the working of that clause. M 


28656. No, but as the Commissioners have told us, and 
as you have told us to-day, they do not know of their 
existence. There may be a great deal of cruelty and want 
of care going on of which you are not conscious ; is it not 
possible ?—I do not think it is possible. 

28657. You mean to say you think the Scotch are so 
much more virtuous than the English that you can have 
this kind of thing going on in Scotland with impunity 
and in England not with impunity ?—No, I do not put 
it on that ground. 

28658. I am not asking in any captious way. I want 
you to tell me what you do think about it, because it is a 
very important subject, of coarse ?—If one goes back 
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over one’s experience of forty years, I have a pretty close 
knowledge of everything which goes on in connection with 
lunacy in Scotland. I have had the experience also of 
other medical men, men like Dr. Clouston and Dr. Yellow- 
lees, who employ the clause constantly, and Scotland is a 
small country where everybody knows everybody. 


28659. Has Dr. Clouston said to you what he said in his 
report, that this system of treating the patients:on the 
six months rule existed, but, as fav as he had seen, it was 
of very small use ?—I do not remember that. 


28660. Do you not remember the last report of his 
asylum ?—No. 

28661. I was very much struck with that remark ?—It 
is a curious thing; I make considerable use of it. 


22662. You think it desirable that there should be a 
clause of that kind in England ?—It is very strongly called 
for by the profession. 


28663. You know that Sir John Sibbald, when the 
Commissioners in Lunacy recommended the Lord Chan- 
cellor to introduce this incipient insanity clause in the 
Bill, was very strongly in favour of notification? He 
said that the fatal blot in the Scotch arrangement was 
that there was no notification, no one knew what was 
going on. He changed his opinion afterwards, I believe, 


but that is the view which he expressed to the English ~ 


Commissioners ?—I was not aware of that ; he was speak- 
ing from an official point of view, I suppose. 


28664. As regards having your Commissioners local 
instead of central, do you think it is a good thing to have 
local people ? Do they carry the same weight ? Do persons 
get into grooves and get into intimacy, and get put in a 
very invidious position, if they live in a district instead of 
coming from London ?—I do not think so. 


28665. Why is it not done in Scotland ?—Because we 
only have a population of four millions. 


28666. Does that make a difference ?—It makes all 
the difference. 


28667. Then may I ask on what principle you are 
generalising from what takes place in Scotland as to what 
should take place in England, if the conditions ot the two 
countries are so essentially different that you cannot 
introduce a thing which you recommend for England ?—I 
want to reduce England to the condition of Scotland in 
Lunacy matters. 


28668. What are the advantages of your Scotch ex- 
perience if it is an experience which does not apply to 
England? Ifit is a good thing to have local Commissioners 
one would have supposed that it wouid have been a good 
thing for every place to have local Commissioners, and 
yet you do not have them in Scotland, which you say 
has a perfect system ?--We do have them in a limited 
district ; Scotland is a limited district. 


28669. The whole of Scotland ?—The whole of Scotland 
is a limited district. 


28670. Quite so. I ask again, if that is so, and if the 
conditions in Scotland are so essentially different from 
the conditions in England, it would appear that you 
cannot apply with any advantage the state of things 
which exists in Scotland to a much larger and quite 
different country which probably requires very different 
treatment ?—I put it this way ; I would reduce England 
to five Scotlands, make York correspond to Edinburgh, 
let London have its own particular district, and locate 
the other Commissioners in convenient areas, according 
to the distribution of lunatics. 


28671. I understand you to say that you would have a 
Board of*Commissioners in each of these centres ?—Not a 
Board; one or two recident Commissioners. 


28672. Are you to have no Board ?—Have your Board. 
in London and meet as occasion requires ; it is no great 
distance, even from Neweastle to London. 


28673. Does the fact that Scotland i; so much smaller 
than England justify England in having what you are 
pleased to call five districts of lunacy administration ?—I 
go upon the principle that thg nearer the man is to his 
work the better the work is done 


28674. You think the Commissioners would visit.the 
asylums, if they were limited to districts, with the same 
authority and the same value as Commissioners living in a 
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centre and going round all the asylums and passing al? 
the asylums in review ?—I have not the slightest doubt. 


28675. Their experience would not be of a limited 
character and would not be therefore of Icss value 2?—Not 
at all. 


28676. I suppose as a matter of fact ali the Scotch 
Commissioners live in Edinburgh ?—Yes. 


28677. As respects what you said to Dr. Dunlop about: 
visitation of the same asylums, instead of a fresh pair of 
eyes coming and seeing the asylum, I understood you to 
say that you thought it would be an advantage to have 
the same Commissioner going on visiting and visiting the 
same asylum ?—Yes. 


28678. Is it not a good thing to let three sets of men, 
say, visit in succession, so that the asylum may be seem 
by three pairs of eyes; as long as they continue their 
policy ?—There is a breach of continuity then. 


28679. Have you had very much opportunity of seeing 
institutio>s in England and the working of the Lunacy 


Commissioners ?—No. 


28680. Have you ever had charge of an English lunatic 
asylum ?—No. 


28681. Or ever been an assistant at a lunatic asylum im 
England ?—No. 


28682. Then your knowledge is altogether confined 


to Scotch asylums ?—Yes. 


28683. As regards the visitation of Scotch asylums and 
the time which is taken over their visitation by the Com- 
missioners, are you aware that the condition of things 
in England and in Scotland is essentially different; that 
the Scotch Commissioners have the power of discharging 
patients from the Scotch asylums ?—No, they have 
not. 


28684. Have not they the power of discharging from 
the district asylums ?—No. 


28685. You are quite sure of ene 2—Quite sure of that. 
28686. Who has the power ?—The superintendent. 
28687. Have the Committee the power ?—No. 

28688. The Committee have no power ?—No. 


28689. You know of course that the Committee of the 
English county and borough asylums are the only people 
who legally have the power of discharge ?—No. 


28690. You are aware that the Committee of the asylums 
is the only authority which has the power of discharging 
patients, and that it is no part of the duty of the Com- 
missioners to investigate the mental condition of pauper 
patients in county and borough asylums ?—No, I am 
astonished to hear it.* 


28691. But it is their duty most carefully to investigate 
the condition of the patients in hospitals, and im 
licensed houses, and in single care ?—Yes. 


28692. I suppose if the Committees of the Scotch 
asylums had the same power as the English Asylum 
Committees have, then probably the Scotch Commisioners- 
would not inquire so carefully into the mental condition 
of all the pauper patients in the various asylums. If 
the sole power of discharge rests with the Committee it 
must be the business of the Committee to investigate 


this ?—The committee has nothing to do with it with us. 


28693. But I say, if it were the case in Scotland, as it is 
in England, then the Scotch Commissioners would probably 
think it was desirable to throw all the burden upon the 
back upon which the law had placed it ?—But the Com- 
missioners have no power of discharge in Scotland. 
As soon as a doubtful case occurs they discuss it, probably, 
with the superintendent. If there is any doubt upon the 
case they send two medical men to inspect, and upon 
their report discharge can be ordered. 

28694. But who orders the discharge ?—I never thought 
of that—how it comes about. © 

28695. What is the good of a Commissioner sending 
two people to inquire into the state of mind of a person 
if they have no power to discharge afterwards ? That 
cannot give effect to any report. MayIask you to recon- 


* The witness subsequently intimated that he understood | 


Visiting Committees had the power to discharge, under the 
advice of the medical superintendent. 


Questions 28696 to 23725, 
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sider your answer whether the Lunacy Commissioners 28709. At all events you have no doubt that the legal gj, 7, 7. 
thave not the power of discharge in Scotch asylums?— element is necessary ?—Yes. Tuke, M.P.. 
No, they have not the power of discharge.* 28710. Legal questions must crop up continually ?— x a 


28696. You told us you had no experience of the 
English asylums—no personal knowledge of ‘the way 
in which the English Commissioners discharge their 
duties. I notice that in your statement you make a 


Yes, and of the utmost importance, in the Board room. 7 ‘pig " i} 

28711. I see you say, “ One or two standing counsel at 
£500 a year each, or as in Scotland, without salary, would 3 Dec. 1906. 
be sufficient.”” Again I ask where are you going to get 





strong case against the legal Commissioners ?—Yes I 
‘try to. 

28697. Have you considered what the influence of 
the legal Commissioners has been in the past in the 
Commission; men like Barry Cornwall, and Campbell, 
Sir Charles Bagot, and John Forster, all of whom have 
‘been legal Commissioners ? I should have thought they 
thad exercised a very considerable influence on the Com- 
mission, and I should have thought there was a very 
strong feeling that they had been largely influential 
in improving the management of asylums and the tone 
of them, and that many reforms in asylums had been 
‘introduced on their recommendation ?—So far as our 
unpaid legal Commissioners are concerned, the same 
may be said. They have had a great influence, and it has 
not been dependent on visitation. 


28698. Quite so. You say that the legal Commis- 
Sioner’s position has been that of a clerk. I assume that 
yyou do not know very much about it practically ?— 
No, I do not; that is what has been stated to me over 
and over again by English superintendents. 


28699. That he acts as a clerk ?—Yes. 


- 28700. Are you aware that the legal Commissioners 
in the past have been, many of them, very strong men 
who were very little likely to allow themselves to be 
in the position of a clerk ?—It becomes inevitable, I should 
think, by their position. 

28701. Do you mean that they simply record the 
views of the medical Commissioner ?—Yes. 


28702. Then I take it you think that all the views which 
are expressed in the reports of the English Commissioners 
are the views. of the medical Commissioners expressed by 
the legal Commissioners ?—They may be tinetured by 
them. 


28703. Do you think that is so ?—I cannot say, exactly. 


28704. One cannot help seeing that at any rate full ex- 
pression must be given, according to that theory (which 
1 am afraid is not a very correct one), to the views of the 
medical men, just as expression is given to them in Scot- 
dand ?—Reading the English reports does convey the idea 
that it is° the medical partner who has expressed the 
wiews. 


28705. It has not occurred to you that by a process of 
. education and-evolution the legal Commissioners have 
become largely medical in their thought and therefore in 
their mode of expression ?—I am glad to hear that it is sv. 


28706. I only asked if it had occurred to you. May I 
sk how it is that you are able to get in Scotland (I think 
there must be a great many charitable people in Scotland), 
the unpaid legal Commissioners who are willing to devote 
all their time to discussion of important legal subjects 
without being paid ?—It is only a part of our Scotch 
system. We have unpaid Commissioners in other 
departments ; our Lighthouse Department, for instance 
is entirely visited by unpaid Commissioners. It is one of 
the wrongs of Scotland. 


28707. I suppose if the English Commissioners want 
very excellent legal advisers all that they have to do is to 
go to Scotland for them?—I should think so—a very good 
plan, when we have such men as Sir John Cheyne, a man 
of the very highest position, the Dean of his Faculty, and 
Mr. Cowan, of the very highest position amongst the 
solicitors in Scotland, willing to do this, and doing it 
thoroughly well. 


28708. Can you suggest the names of any gentlemen you 
know in England who would be willing to devote the 
whole of their time to the benevolent object of giving 
Jegal advice to the Lunacy Commission without payment ? 
—No, Ido not know them. It is not the spirit of England, 
to do anything for nothing. 





* The witness subsequently intimated that he had been 
misinformed, and had since asceriained that the Scottish 
Lunacy Board had power to discharge lunatics. 
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your standing counsel at nothing, or even £500 a year ? 
Where would you get your counsel at £500 a year ?—I 
donot know. As I say, we get it in Scotland. 


28712. You get them for nothing ?—Absolutely for 
nothing. 


28713. I am quite sure your Scotch Commission in that 
respect is very efficiently served, I am not disputing that 
fora moment ; only it is a matter of surprise that it can be 
so without any payment. The people must be extremely 
disinterested to do that kind of thing without any yay. 
I am afraid it is not so in England ?—You have an unj aid 
Chairman. 


28714. Yes, it is true the Lunacy Commission has an 
unpaid Chairman, and also in Scotland ?—Yes. 


28715. Do you think there is a very unnecessary amcunt 
of inspection of private asylums in England, having 
regard to a point to which you have drawn attentioa, 
the very large size of England. Is it desirable that the 
frequency of the visitation of the licensed houses sho 1d 
be diminished ?—I see no object in it; again, of course, 
I am speaking from Scotch experience. 

28716. None of the Scotch asylums are visited more 
than once a year—the private asylums ?—Twice a year. 


28717. How many private asylums are there in Scotland? 
—TI think only one at present. 


28718. Is that Saughton Hall asylum ?—Yes. 
28719. Is that the only one ?—Yes. 


28720. Then the visitation of the Scotch private asylums 
is a negligible quantity, practically, if there is only one 
asylum to visit ?—Yes. 


28721. You are aware that there are a large number of 
private asylums in England, in fact there are private 
asylums in England which hold as many as 700 patients, 
many of them paupers, and of the same size as some of the 
largest asylums in Scotland ; do you think it is sufficient 
that those should be visited only twice a year ?—The fact 
that such institutions exist for pauper patients is, to my 
mind, a blot on the English lunacy system. 


28722. Quite so, but there it is; the legislature has 
not interfered with them ?—If they are under well-knowa 
and respectable men, if the superintendents are of the high 
character which I believe they are, all over England, I 
cannot see any necessity for inspecting them any more than 
county asylums. 


28723. Is it not a fact that a great many of the 
private asylums belong to people who do. not re- 
side in them, but put in resident superintendents who 
are changeable from. time to time, and as to whose char- 
acter you cannot know a very great deal—they are not 
permanent officials ?—Yes, under such a blot as that it is 
quite possible it may be necessary. 


28724. That would rather modify your view as to 
frequency of visitation ?—It might, yes, to some extcnt, 


28725. I have only one more point to deal with, that 
is as to the gross extravagance in asylum construction. I 
am not going to find fault in the smallest degree with your 
use of terms. You say you had “ conducted with good 
results an asylum in Scotland which cost about £200 per 
bed. Now they heard of £350 to £500.” T assume by 
inference that this is a reference to the inefficient influence 
of the English Lunacy Commissioners, because you say : 
“The first means to that end was an efficient Lunacy 
Commission. They would go on building asylum after 
asylum,” and “ gross extravagence existed.” I assum> 
that the whole thing is connected in your mind, and that ii 
the Lunacy Commission were more efficient, they would be 
able to reduce the cost of asylum construction, You say: 
“Now they heard of £350 to £500, and even more, beinz 
expended and this extravagance could only be arrestet 
and controlled by efficient supervision.” Are you 
aware that if you take the averag> of the English county 
and borough asylums, the average cost per bed in th» 
English county asylums, as given in the report called for 
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by the House of Commons and presented to the House 
of Commons last year, was £217 7s. 9d. only ?—Including 
ground ? 


28726. Including buildings and land ?—That applies to 
borough asylums. 


28727. County and borough asylums, all the public 
asylums in England; and in Scotland the cost per bed 
of buildings and land was £298 ?--There, I was hitting, I 
admit, as much at Scotland as at England. 


28728. But in Scotland they have earned the un- 
enviable notoriety of having spent £613 per bed at 
Govan ?—Yes, that is a perfect scandal. 


28729. And £446 a bed at Midlothian ?—Yes, probably 
more. 


28730. £368 at Roxburgh, and I understand the new 
Bangour Asylum is going to cost £400 a bed ?—A good 
deal more, I am afraid. 


28731. And the highest asylum in England, as put down 
here, Cheddleton, is £434 and Canterbury £489 a bed ?— 
How many patients ? 


28732. Canterbury has very few patients and is note 
nearly completed. At the time when this return was made 
it was not open for patients at all, it was only caiculated 
upon a very large amount of administrative building and 
very small accommodation for patients, therefore it is not 
a fair comparison. I only want to point out that efficient 
inspection in Scotland, and efficieat supervision in 
Scotland, have not succeeded in producing very cheap 
asylums ?—That I quite admit; that is the only fault I 
have to find with our Scotch Commission: that they 
have not exercised their powers in reducing expenditure 
as they could have. 


28733. Have they the power to prevent extravagance 
in asylums ?—They can indirectly. They have done a 
good deal to reduce expenditure in certain extravagant 
schemes. 


28734. The Aberdeen asylum was a very good specimen 
of the reduction of expenditure of a very salutary char- 
acter ?—Very good. 


28735. (Mr. Byrne.) I want to ask some questions about 
certain passages in your statement which seem to me to 
imply that very undesirable consequences arise from the 
way in which the Lunacy Commission in England actually 
do their work, or fail to carry it out, through not having 
sufficient staff. You say,for instance, “ that this must 
work in a wooden fashion, it must work bureaucratically, 
using the term in its worstsense. There was no sympathy, 
no elasticity, and moreover it worked under a hard Jaw and 
administration, it did not commend the same public con- 
fidence as bodies in Scotland.” Do you mean that this is 
your opinion, or is it a general opinion, an opinion which 
one can find in England ?—I was expressnmg my own 
opinion. 

28736. Do you know anyone in England who shares it ? 
—Yes, a great many. 

28737. Do you know any facts in which woodenness, 
want of sympathy, and want of power to secure confidence, 
are shown by the Lunacy Commission in England, because 
we shall be very glad to have them ?—I have not any con- 
erete facts to put before you at the present moment. 


28738. Could you mention any tendencies or any 
omissions on their part which have brought about this 
want of confidence on the part of the public? I am asking 
you because I have never come across it myself. I dare 
say you know it is not a commonplace that the Lunacy 
Commissiorers are unsympathetic, wooden, or undeserving 
of public confidence, and I would like to have either some 
facts or suggestions, or even some obiter dicta, of other 
persons to support that ?—It is a generalisation founded 
very much on expressions of opinion I have received from 
numerous English medical superintendents. ; 

28739. About want of sympathy ?—Yes, generally. 

28740. How far have they gone ; have they complained 
of having their work hampered by the Lunacy Com- 
mission ?—No. 

28741. Just simply want ef sympathy and want of 
guidance ?—Yes, the difficulty of getting information, 
the difficulty of getting assistance in different cases. 

28742. The difficulty of getting assistance in the medical 
treatment of the cases ?—The diagnosis. 
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28743. The Lunacy Commission have nothing to do 
with the diagnosis of cases in asylums. I am sure no 
English medical superintendent could have complained. 
of that with good reason, because he knows perfectly 
well that the Lunacy Commissioners have nothing to do 
with it. You know that, do you not, that the Lunacy 
Commission have no duty to investigate the mental 
condition of a patient of an ordinary county asylum 
unless it is specially referred to them by the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the Secretary of State. 


28744. (Dr. Dunlop.) Section 187 requires it to be done 
in every case. 


28745. (Mr. Byrne.) Requires it to be done as part of 
their general work, but they have to report to the Visiting 
Committee as to discharges. They have no power to act. 
It is the medical superintendent’s duty to bring the cases 
before the Committee. In what sort of way do medical 
superintendents complain that they do not get help 
from the Commissioners with regard to individual cases ? 
—It is very difficult to go back upon what occurred so 
long ago. I was going on general grounds, expressing: 
my opinion, which is the resalt of my general experience. 


28746. It is a general opinion of a very serious character, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

28747. We should be glad to have facts. Would you 
convey confidentially to the Commission, without men- 
tioning names, any series of facts respecting it, because it: 
is the most serious allegation we have received, so far: 
as I remember ?—No; my feeling is and was that, with 
such an undermanned Commission as it is at present, it: 
would be impossible to do more than what it actually has: 
to do as laid down by the Act. 


28748. But that does not affect either their sym 
pathetic behaviour towards the superintendents, or their 
capacity for doing their work in so far as it is done; I 
mean, taking into consideration the amount of ground. 
which their work covers, that they have not much to do- 
with the mental condition of patients, but only with 
their proper treatment. I notice you say at the present. 
moment “ we are manufacturing chronic lunacy day by | 
day in the asylums and the fault does not lie at the door of 
the medical authorities of those institutions.” Is the- 
inference that the fault lies with the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners ? You say this is inevitable under the present 
condition of the law. Is it the Lunacy Commissioners” 
fault that we are manufacturing lunacy every day ?—l 
do not think you are exactly following out the line of my 
argument. 


28749. I would like to know what you mean in that 
sentence, ‘‘chronic lunacy is being manufactured day 
by day in our asylums ”’ ?—So it is. 

28750. And that it is not the fault of the medical 
authorities of those asylums; would you kindly enlarge 
on that so that we may know exactly what it is? How 
is chronic lunacy manufactured in these asylums of which. 
we are so proud ?—Because the state of the law is such 
that you cannot submit patients to treatment at the very 
outset of the case. 

28751. It merely means that because we send nearly 
all our Junatics to asylums therefore we are manufacturing 
chronic lunatics, because we have not another method of 
dealing with incipient insanity ?—To a great extent that is. 
the reason. 

28752. That is all. Then the seriousness of the charge 
becomes very much diminished. We have had it given in 
evidence before us that the incipient insanity clause is. 
very little used in Scotland. You say you have used it a 
great deal ?—Yes. 

28753. In how many cases have you used it yourself 2— 
I should use it probably in six or eight cases a year. 

28754. How long detention would that usually entail 2— 
Six months. 

28755. In how many cases would you expect them not 
to require further medical treatment ?—A very large 
proportion, I should say. Of course one does not submit 
cases which one knows are almost inevitably hopeless 
from the very beginning, such cases as general paralysis. 
One picks one’s cases. I should say five out of six cases 
recover, roughly speaking. 

28756. Could you give us any idea to what extent it is 
used in Scotland 2? Should you say there are fifty cases a 
year ?—I should think very likely. 


Questions 28757 to 28794. 
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28757. Would there be 100 ?—I could not say. 
28758. You cannot say at all ?—No, I could not say at 


28782. The evidence with which you have been so good Gir J. B. 
as to supply us to-day is, I understand, a bowdlerised Tuke, M.P.,° 


all. I only refer to my own experience. edition of a speech you made in the House of Commons ?— —_V.D., 
: Yes. F.R.C.P., 
28759. As we have had evidence that the system is very * F.R.S., ete. 


23783. That speech was made upon the estimates, 
moving a reduction of the vote for the salaries and 3 Dec. 1906. 





little used in Scotland. and we know it is very little used in 


any foreign country (that particular form is not used in any 
large foreign country), the charge that we are manufactur- 
ing chronic lunatics is one which England can bear in 
common with Scotland and all other countries ?—Cer- 
tainly, there is no doubt about that ; you require a much 
more radical change in the law than has been made at 
present. 


28760. Do you consider it an important function of the 
central lunacy authority to give guidance and advice to the 
local authorities as to the nature of the institutions, and so 
forth, that they may establish ?—I think it is. 


28761. That you consider has not been done to a su‘fi- 
cient extent, perhaps, in England ?—No. 


28762. To what extent is it done in Scotland ?—A very 
considerable extent, I understand. Of course I am not 
within the circle of the Lunacy Commission. I know 
that plans are submitted to them which are criticised most 
carefully, advice is given and very often taken, not as much 
as it might be done, but to a certain extent they influence 
the policy of the local lunacy boards. 


28763. In the public asylums in Scotland do you con- 
sider that the classification is carried out satisfactorily 
in consequence of this guidance ?—Classification is im- 
proving. In all the asylums they have built recently 
they have constructed hospital wards where recent and 
acute cases are taken and treated for such a time as 
improvement goes on. 


28764. What is it which gives the weight of authority to 
the Scottish Lunacy Commissioners’ advice ; is it their per- 
sonal knowledge, their study of foreign systems, their 
knowledge of the medical aspect of mental diseases, or is it 
the experience and traditions of their Board ?—I think the 
former. 


28765. Their personal qualifications ?—Yes. 


28766. Therefore you think that even if you had local 
Lunacy Commissioners in England, provided they were 
well picked and highly competent men, they would exert a 
_ satisfactory influence ?—Yes. 


28767. And that the influence of a central board would 
not be so much missed ?—No. 


28768. (Mr. Greene.) You are a physician, are you not ? 
—Yes. 


28769. A Scotch physician, and you have practised 
all your life in Scotland ?—Yes. 


28770. You are Member of a University mainly con- 
sisting, or very largely consisting, of medical men ?—Yes. 

28771. Have you had any medical office in Scotland 
connected with the administration of lunacy matters ?— 
I have been superintendent of an asylum all my life. 


28772. Have you given that up ?—No. 
28773. You still are ?—I still am. 


28774. Is that a public or a private institution ?— 
Private. 


28775. May I take it that, except for that, you have had 
no administration of lunacy law bringing you into connec- 
tion with lunacy matters at all. You have not been a 
Commissioner ?—No. 


28776. You have not been superintendent of a public 
asylum ?—Yes, I have been a superintendent of a public 
asylum. 


28777. How long ago was that ?—In 1865, for eight 
years, I was superintendent of the Fife and Kinross Asylum, 
and I was assistant at Morningside Asylum before that. 

28778. Have you had any experience whatever in 
lunacy practice in this country, either as a consulting 
physician, or in connection with any public or private 
institution ?7—As a consulting physician. No connection 
with any institution. 

28779. Nothing to bring you into connection with the 
Lunacy Commissioners at all ?—No, not directly. 

28780. Nor indirectly ?—No. 

28781. Neither directly nor indirectly have you been 
brought into communication with those gentlemen at all ? 
—No. 


expenses of the officers in Lunacy in England ?—Yes. 


28784. There is no occasion, from your point of view, See Q.°34746. 


to move any reduction of the salaries and expenses of your 
friends the Commissioners in Scotland ?—No. 


28785. With reference to a matter to which your atten- 
tion has been called, certain phrases in your speech, I 
understand you to say that the legal Commissioner when he 
inspects simply stands by. Yousay: “ The legal Commis- 
sioner and medical Commissioner hunted in couples, the 
legal Commissioner knowing nothing more of medicine or of 
lunacy or of asylum administration than Policeman X.” 
Where do you get that from ?—It was the expression of 
opinion offered to me by numberless men connected with 
lunacy, superintendents of asylums and otherwise, in 
Engiand. 


28786. Numberless ? It is very important, as you will 
see, and that is why I am putting it to you and pressing 
you rather, if I may, upon the subject of how many it is 
who have made this communication to you ?—It has been 
the subject of conversation for years and years when we 
met. I have had a number of friends amongst Engiish- 
men, of course. I was only voicing the expression which 
has been made over and over and over again. 


28787. Where do you get this from—* As a matter of 
fact, the legal Commissioner only stood by. Patients were 
not presented individually, but en masse” ?—The same 
source. 


28788. But that is a statement of fact; that is not an 
opinion. Do you mean that numberless superintendents 
have told you that the patients were not presented in- 
dividually, but en masse ?—Certainly ; if a Commissioner 
takes three days to inspect an asylum of 3,000 or 4,000 
patients, how is it possible for anything else to happen ? 

28789. But that is reesoning and conjecture ; I wanted 
to know where you got this, as a fact. We have had some 
evidence of fact: ‘‘as a matter of fact, the legal Com- 
missioner only stood by ; the patients were not presented 
individually, but en masse.” That seems to point to a 
habit, and is an absolute statement of a constant fact 
occurring ?—It is a statement of fact which has been 
constantly made to me by medical superintendents in 
England. 

28790, Could you put us on the trail of finding out any- 
body who would be able to state that here? I tell you 
frankly that it points to such a state of things, such mis- 
conduct on the part of the Commissioners, that instead of 
involving a simple reduction of their salary it is a question 
in my mind whether they ought not to be removed from 
office. Could you tell us any person—or any five people, 
if you like, but I will say any one person—with whom we 
could communicate to find out whether that was his ex- 
perience ?—You ask me to find someone who would come 
and place himself in an extremely invidious position. 

28791. Not so, if you will allow me to say so, with all 
respect to you. If a superintendent had seen a Com- 
missioner purporting to inspect, but merely standing by, 
and not having the patients individually presented, but en 
masse, and felt that it was so serious a matter that it 
was his duty to speak about it, surely he would have 
sufficient public spirit to communicate with us ?—I could 
easily ask one or two if they will do so. 

28792. Would you mind doing that ?—I will. You 
can easily understand what the answer would be from 
a man in that position. 

28793. Two answers are possible; one is, “ Sir John 
Batty Tuke misunderstood me” and the second is, “ I 
decline to come forward” ?—Yes, one or the other. 
One would be an evasion and the other would ke an 
absolute refusal. 

28794. Then this statement of fact goes on, that: 
he (that is, the legal Commissioner) “‘ wrote a report, 
and, in fact, performed the work of a clerk. He had heard 
it suggested ”—you go on now to the region of mere 
rumour—‘“ that he superintended the actions of the 
medical Commissioner, but this, he need hardly say, 
was a ridiculous assertion. He was useless for inspection 
purposes; he was an anachronism ” ?7—Yes. 
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28795. Would you agree with the observation of one 
of the Commissioners here, who was first a Secretary and 
then was a Commissioner, and has been for some years, 
and may therefore be presumed to know something of what, 
legal Commissioners do; he was asked this: “As a 
matter of fact, does the legal Commissioner, when he 
inspects, simply stand by, or are.patients presented to 
him individually?” he answered: ‘“‘ He ‘does exactly 
what the medical Commissioner does. He sees and 
speaks to every patient and talks to them; in the 
great majority of cases in county asylums the demand 
for the legal Commissioner by the patients is more re- 
markable than the demand for the medical Commissioner ?” 
—It is a very interesting statement, but I do not see how 
he can do that for a thousand patients a day. 


28796. It was pointed out to him that he only looked 
at them en masse. This is his answer; are we to accept 
or reject that answer ?—That is for you to say. 


28797. Is it true or untrue, should you say? He was 
“Does he write a report on what he has seen ?”’ 
He answered: “He writes the report of the asylum 
afterwards. It is the legal Commissioner who does 
that for every institution except the few Metropolitan 
asylums.” Were you aware of that ?—That the legal 
Commissioner does write them ? 


28798. That he does write them for every institution 
except the few Metropolitan asylums ?—-I was not aware 
of the exception. 

28799. The phrase from your speech to which I have 
called attention having been read to this gentleman, he 
he was asked: “ Is that anything approaching the fact ?”’ 
and his answer is “ Certainly not.” Then he was asked 
“Would you be surprised to hear that that was put 
forward in the House of Commons on the 12th May, 1904, 
as part of a speech of an honourable Memker representing 
a University ?” and he says, “I do not know that I 
should be surprised.” The next question was: “A 
University where his constituents are mainly medical 
graduates”; his answer was “ By whomsoever it was put 
forward it is absolutely inaccurate and absurd, in my 
opinion.” The experience of this gentleman, and _ his 
having an opportunity of estimating the value of the 
gossip you have got from superintendents, does not 
suggest to you that you may be wrong ?—No. I cannot 
believe ina physical impossibility. 

28800. It is then put to him: ‘“ And you do not agree 
with the further statement by this distinguished medical 
man, representing medical men, that as he had said, the 
legal Commissioner was an absolutely necessary component 


was utterly useless in respect of inspection.” The 
answer is: “I think that is absolutely absurd too, and 
absolutely inaccurate. I think it shows that the gentle- 
man could never have been round in an inspection of an 


asylum carried out by two of our Commissioners. I 


think I may also add that if you were to compare the 
opinions of the medical superintendents of: this country 
they would endorse my words.” That statement does not 
shake your opinion formed on the gossip or the information 
of these nameless superintendents ?—Not materially, no. 


28801. Have aiy patients complained to you at a'l? 
You have not visited public asylums, perhaps, in Eng- 
land ?—Yes, I have visited many. 


28802. Have you had many complaints from any of 
them with reference to the action or inaction of the 
Commissioners ?—No, of course not. 


28803. I understood you to say that inspection by 
justices is ‘‘ ridiculous ””—I think that was your phrase ? 
—Quite. 


28804. Why ?—After a man has been certified and 
examined carefully by two medical men, to have their 
opinion reversed by a justice is to my mind ridiculous. - 


28805. Do you have a system in Scotland, with which 
I dare say you are familiar, of visitation and investiga- 
tion by justices ?—No. 


28806. Is your opinion based upon any facts with 
reference to the insufficiency of the justice’s examination 
here ?—No; it is based on the view that the position is, 
in my opinion, ridiculous, that the opinion of two 
men should be reversed by a justice of the peace. 


28807. Has it occurred to you that it is not necessarily 
a reversal, by any manner of means, of the opinion of any 


but he > 
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medical man; that the justices may be seeing and in- 
specting the patient many days, or many weeks, or many 
months after he has been certified by the doctor, and that 
therefore a totally different condition may have arisen 
on which his judgment has to be formed ?—But it may 
be at a very early stage of the case. 


28808. But it may not ?—It may not. 


28809. If the justices have visited and have any doubts, 
they can easily communicate that to the Commissioners of 
whom there are some medical Commissioners, who could 
go and inspect; they have to make a report, oo they 
not ?—I believe so. 


28810. Have you familiarised yourself with the duties 
of justices who inspect asylums ?—It is not the inspection 
of asylums, it is the inspection of individual cases. 


28811. Well, individual cases. Do you mean cas s 
which are not in asylums ?—No, cases which are admitted 
to asylums and certified to be insane; they undergo the 
criticism of a justice of the peace who knows nothing at 
all about it. 


28812. May I ask whether you have made yourself 
familiar with the statutory or other duties which are 
imposed upon justices when they examine patients in an 
asylum ?—In what sense familiar with them ? 


28813. Are you acquainted with the directions given 
to them for the duties which they are to perform ?—No, 
I am not except that he has to review a medical position 
which he is not fit to do. 


28814. Are you quite certain? Is that your view of 
what the justice has got to do, that he has to review the 
medical position ?—Yes. 

28815. Whatever may be the duties discharged by 


‘justices in Scotland, for I think they have something to 


do with the detention of the insane, you have not made 
yourself familiar with the duties of the justices in Eng- 
land ?—I have not personally observed their duties in 
that case. 


28816. (Dr. Donkin.) I see that you have made a 
statement that in Scotland there are no scandals and 
outbursts of popular feeling, or adverse press comments. 
May it be inferred that in England we have much trouble 
with scandals and outbursts of popular feeling 7— Not 
so much within the last few years, but there were cer- 
tainly. 


28817. Would you say within a few years ?—Say 
within the last ten years. 


28818. This is a recent Parliamentary speech ?—Yes, 
but I cannot put dates, of course, to each event. You 
must recollect the case at Virginia Water, how that 
roused public opinion; how an action was brought 
against a medical man of distinction in London, and 
how that did the same thing. Those are two-cases in 
particular. 


28819. That is quite true, and you could go further 
back to others; but would you think, considering the 
much greater size of England than Scotland, that there 
are more cases of scandals, or there have been more 
scandals in proportion to the population ?—The only 
test I have of it is that for forty years there was never 
an action raised before the Court of Session for illegal 
detention and never any scandal. In my own experience 
there has never been scandal of any kind in Scotland, 


28820. That may be so; I am taking that without any 
question ; but it seems to me that the point you make 
in the speech which is crystallised in this report, or the 
inference that any one would draw from it, is that in 


Scotland there are no scandals and in England there are _ 


many scandals ?—Yes. 


28821. That is just what I think you fail to substantiate. 
I think there are not many of any importance ?—There 
was a very important one in 1904, just before I spoke, 
I have not had time to refer back to the medical “ papers 
in which a man was convicted of keeping a house with 
seven patients somewhere down in Sussex, and those 
patients were in a disgraceful condition, and he was 
punished. He had kept the house for seven years. 


28822. I think your statement goes further; your 
statement says there is very considerable want of public 


lial ai a 


confidence ?—That is the impression I have formed in 


talking over matters. 
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28823. It isan impression ; you cannot say more than that 
itis an impression ?—No; itis the result of observation. 

28824. You say further, on another point, “he had no 

hesitation in saying that there was not one in 10,000, 


the population of Scotland being so small,andthenumbe = gir J, B. 
of lunatics there comparatively small, a system which is uke, M.P., 
found in your opinion to work well there could not be M.D., 
applied to England unless the English system was very /.R.0.P., 
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perhaps not in 100,000, of the public that knew of the 
existence of the legal Lunacy Commissioner.” Is that 
the fact ; have you stated that as your opinion from your 
knowledge of lunacy matters ?—Yes. 

28825. Would you be surprised to hear that there are a 
great many {people who think that all the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners are legal ?—I cannot understand their thinking that. 

28826. You state there is not one in 10,000 perhaps not 
one in 100,000. That may be the case in Scotland, but it 
is not the case in England ?—No, I am speaking generally. 

28827. You say “until they ceased manufacturing 
dementia in the way he had explained ’’—you do not 
explain it in this paper at a'l. It has b2en brovght out by 
Mr. Byrne that you mean there is no method of early 
treatment ?—That is what I had in view in saying that. 
There ought to be some means of obtaining public con- 
fidence to allow Institutions in which the early treatment 
might be conducted. 

28828. Of course, this Parliamentary speech has the 
effect practically ot charging England alone with the 
manufacture of lunatics? It is a little Parliamentary 
ornamentation ?—I admit that. 

28829. (Dr. Loch.) Are there any pauper lunatics kept in 
Scotch poorhouses ?—Not very many, I forget the number. 

28830. Are you satisfied with the supervision of the 
lunatics in the poorhouses ?—Yes, quite. 

28831. Would you prefer they should be taken from the 
poorhouses and provided for in separate institutions ?— 
They are so practically now; in connection with the 
workhouses there are separate wards. 

28832. Are you content with there being separate wards 
in the poorhouses or would you have them in a different 
institution ?—I think for that class of case, chronic cases, 
it is of no great consequence. 

28833. It is only the chronic case which is left in the 
poorhouse ?—Only the chronic case. 

28834. How often are the asylums visited by the Lunacy 
Commissioners in Scotland ?—Twice a year. 

28835. What other visitation is there ?—None, except 
the Local Board. 

28836. How often do the Local Board go ?—Generally 
every month ; more frequently in certain cases. I believe 
I was thinking of my own experience in Fife where we had 


monthly board meetings, and they met at the asylum. . 


28837. Are you satisfied that the frequency of them 
is sufficient ?—I belie~e so. 

28838. With regard to the management of the asylum 
apart from the medical side, I understand the superin- 
tendent is responsible for all that ?—For everything. 

28839. Do you think that that is a good plan ?—No, Ido 
not ; Ishould prefer to see the administration left in separate 
hands and the superintendent in a purely medical capacity. 

28840. If you had administration in separate hands, 
how would you arrange it, would you have a steward for it, 
as it were ?—A steward. 

28841. Do you know whether that has been a policy 
which has been followed in Scotland ?—I do-not think it 
has, except in my own case, where to all intents and 
purposes I handed the business arrangement of the 
asylum to the steward and clerk. 

28842. From the point of view of supervision which is our 
main issue you think an institution could be better super- 
vised if there were these two departments ?—I think so. I 
know one very outstanding case (I cannot mention 
names) in England; one of the most distinguished men 
has to occupy four-fifths of his time in administrative work. 

28843. With regard to the supervision from the point 
of view of expenditure on building, I take it from your 
answer, you are dissatisfied with the amount of control 
in Scotland at the present time over expenditure ?—Yes. 

28844. What is your suggestion as to preventing this 
very large expenditure ?—I have no actual method to put 
forward, I only point out the fact that I believe it is in the 
power of the Commission to reduce expenditure. 

28845. Is it the fact that the municipalities are very 
powerful and able to spend a large sum of money ?—Yes, 

28846. And the consequence is that they rather over- 
press the Commission ?—They build one against the other. 

28847. Unless the power that is to prevent expenditure 
is strong enough to prevent it, the expenditure will still 
go on ?—Yes; but it might be checked. 

28848. Might I take it your main issue is this, that apart 
from detail you wish to lay stress on! 


this ‘point, that 


much enlarged ? 

28849. So that your main point really is to press for the ex- 
tension of decentralisation of the control in England ?—Yes. 

28850. (Dr. Dunlop.) In talking about the division of 
the country into districts you do not anticipate that 
these districts will be so small as to be merely local. 
In Dr. Needham’s examination he was rather talking 
about them as if they were very small local divisions, 
they are divisions containing about 6,000,000 of popu- 
lation which you suggest ?—Yes. 

28851. Large districts; it is not local administration 
but administration of large districts ?—Yes. 

28852. I think you stated you are aware (in answer : 
to Dr. Needham) that it was not part of the duty of the 
Commissioners at their visits to inquire into the mental 
condition of the inmates of asylums. Is that a state 
of affairs you approve of ?—Certainly not. 

28853. What would you say is their primary duty in 
visiting asylums, or should be their primary duty ?— 
As medical men to inquire into the health of the patients. 
By health § mean mental! as well as bodily health. 

28854. And their first duty is to see that the patients 
are the proper patients that are in the asylums ?—Yes. 

28855. That is the duty of the Commissioners, and if 
it is not the law just now, it should be the law ?—Yes. 

28856. You would make strong recommendations to 
that effect ?—Yes. 

28857. You were talking about discharge from the 
Scotch asylums by the Commissioners. May we take 
it that as a matter of fact nearly all discharges are by 
superintendents stating that the patients are sane ?—Yes. 

28858. That it is not the duty of the Visiting Com- 
mittee in any way to interfere with the discharge ?—No. 

28859. It is entirely a matter for the superintendent, 
and is so carried out practically in all cases ?—Yes. 

28860. You may be aware of the existence of Section 92 
of the 1857 Act which gives the Commissioners power, 
after obtaining outside evidence of sanity, to release. 
Can you tell us whether that power is ever acted upon - 
in Scotland? Have you in all your experience come 
across a case where the Commissioners have acted on 
that section ?—I never knew of such a case. 

28861. The power does exist, but the fact that you do 
not know it shows that it is very seldom acted upon ?— : 
In forty years’ e perience I never kn=w it acted upon. 

28862. Regarding the unpaid legal Commissioners in 
Scotland, I suppose it is a fact that they are not full 
time servants and they simply attend meetings and give 
opinions when they are asked to do so ?—Yes. 

28863. What is more, it is no heavy tax on their time ? 
—No. 

28864. In England the office is very much larger ; 
yould you advise full time Commissioners to do the 
office work in England ?—Yes, certainly... 

28865. You could not expect a man to do full time 
work without payment ?—No. 

28866. And a very handsome salary—a_ reasonable 
salary ?—Yes. 

28867. Regarding the number of inspections to be 
paid to private asylums, you said “two per annum.” Dr. 
Needham said ‘‘ Would that be sufficient to allow for 
frequent change of superintendents?” A change of 
superintendent would surely be an occasion for a special 
visit ?—It might be. | 

28868. Even frequent changes would not be a com- 
plication in deciding the number of ordinary visits of 
inspection, and the change cannot be so frequent. Mr. 
Greene was asking you about the power of the justices 
of the ceace to review medical matters. It is a fact that 
they do so in England ; you know that, do you not ?— 
Yes. 


28869. They criticise the medical certificate ?—I 
believe so. 
28870. And criticise the medical superintendent’s 


opinion as to discharge ?—Yes. 
28871. Sothat bothin taking in paticnts, and putting 
them out, they override medical opinion. 
28872. (Mr. Greene.) This gentleman said he did not 
know the duties. ; 
28873. (Dr. Dunlop.) These duties are known to every- 
one ; I am sure Sir John Batty Tuke knows them ?—Yes. 
28874. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you would 
like to add ?—No. 
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28875. (Chairman). I think you have had a long 
experience at Bethlem Hospital ?—Seventeen years. 

28876. And have had a very wide experience as re- 

gards the subject of our enquiry for a great number of 
years ?—Yes. 

28877. On this occasion I think you are’ not only kind 
enough to give us evidence of your own knowledge, but 
you also speak on behalf of the Medico-Psychological 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland ?—I do. 

28878. And a'so on behalf of the Royal College of 
Physiciars ?—I do. 

28879. May we put in your own statement and also 
the statement on kehalf of the Medico-Psychological 
Association as part of our Minutes ?—Yes. 


ST i; eRe OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
. H. Savacez, Esq., M.D. 

I bar there ought to be many more Commissioners. 
I think the additions should be chiefly if not entirely 
medical, I think they should be chiefly men with some 
experience of the insane, but I do not think it necessary 
they should all be public asylum men, I think private 
asylums need representation as at present they are re- 
quired by the public, but they are unfairly competed with 
by rate and subscription aided institutions. I think deputy 
Commissioners would be very useful and if the feeble- 
minded are to be visited (and I think they ought) it might 
be their duty to do this. I do not think any gain would 
follow the appointment of laymen (neither lawyers nor 
doctors), I think the medical qualifications ought to be 
fixed. Inolder days the College of Physicians selected or 
recommended men suitable for the appointments, and I 
think it would be a good plan if the legal members 
and one medical man was always in sessions in London 
while the medical men did the visiting. 

I think a permanent sanitary officer or surveyor would 
be useful and would relieve the other Commissioners. I 
have always thought that if in the great asylums a clerk 
went before the Commissioners and verified the patients, 
and took the names of those who wished for an interview 
the patients would be better satisfied than they often are 
with the interview in the wards, and this would relieve the 
Commissioners of useless work. In Welsh asylums it ‘s 
useless as the Commissioner does not understand the 
language. 

I think a Commissioner who understands Welsh might b2 
useful. I feel very strongly that there must be some system 
of notifying, not certifying, the acute presumably curable 
patients as at the present time the greater number of 
these patients belonging to the upper classes are under care 
in doctors’ houses and nursing homes unrecognised by the 
Commissioners. This is due in great part to the dislike 
to the magistrates’ order being required. 

G. H. Savace. 





STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE 
GivEN By G. H. Savacr, Esaq., M.D., on 
BEHALF OF THE PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE OF 
THE MEpICcO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Medico-Psycho- 
logicai Association of Great Britain and Ireland have met 
and discussed this matter at length and have resolved 
nemine contradicente. 

1. That in their opinion two additional Commissioners 
should be appointed who shall be medical practitioners 
but that no other change be made in the Board of Lunacy. 

2. That Assistant or Deputy Commissioners should be 
appointed in such numbers as may be required in view 
of any increased duties which may be imposed on the 
Commission. 

The Assistant Commissioners only to visit in place 
of Commissioners as and when directed by the Board, and. 
that they be attached to the London Office and not to any 
local district. 

3. That where visits are now required to be paid by 
two or more Commissioners a visit by one or more should 
“be sufficient. 

4. That the Association is strongly of opinion that 
as the visitation of Asylums Hospitals, and Licensed 
Houses is the most serious part of the duties of the Lunacy 
Commission, none but the Commissioners themselves 
-should carry out any ordinary visitation. 

5. That the disqualification for appointment as Lord 
*Chancellor’s Visitor and Lunacy Commissioner imposed 
\by Sections 158 and 165 of the Lunacy Act, 1890 on 
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called ; and Examined. 


certain medical practitioners connected with Licensed 
Houses should be abolished. 

It was further resolved that evidence on behalf of the 
Medico-Psychological Association be tendered by Dr. 
G. H. Savage, of 26, Devonshire Place, W. 

28880. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask you what, in 
your opinion, should be the functions of the Lunacy 
Commission generally ?—First of all, to see every patient 
periodically who is under certification, whether in asylums 
or whether not; that they should have a general super- 
vision of the buildings in which persons of unsound 
mind, and certified, are placed ; they should also be the 
referees to whom those under certificates may appeal. 
One feels that they should have power, more than advisory, 
both in relation to the situation and construction of 
asylums, and also to the discharge of patients, and there 
seems to be an absolute necessity arising for the super-. 
vision of the very large number of patients now in private 
care. The Commissioners’ rey orts show a decrease in the 
number of private patients under certificate. That I am 
sure is altogether misleading, in consequence of the very 
large number of insane patients who are treated in 
nursing Homes and without certification, and one does 
feel that if that goes on, it wi'l be likely to lead to the evils 
which lunacy legislation was originally designed to stop. 

28881. That last necessity is a very great one, in your 
opinion ?—A very great one. 

28882. Those being, in your opinion, the proper func- 
tions of a Lunacy Commission, are you of opinion that the 
present Lunacy Commission requires enlargement ?—I am. 

28883. Are you of opinion that the present Lunacy 
Commission is constituted in the best way for carrying out 
its functions ?—I think not. I may say the visitation by 
Commissioners, when they talk of being able to see 800 
patients in a day, although a large proportion are weak- 
minded, must mean very imperfect visitation ; period- 
ically I go to a lot of these private asylums and hospitals, 
and if one sees thirty or forty in a day and really takes any 
interest or notice of their progress, it is as much as one 
can do. As for seeing 600 or 800 patients no one can do 
that in justice to them, it seems to me. 

28884. Is it your opinion then that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners in visiting asylums should have sufficient time 
to go into, say, the medical aspects of all the cases or many 
of them ?—Many of them ; all the recent ones, for instance. 

28885. You would not agree with the opinion which has 
been expressed, by the majority I think of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, that the function of the Lunacy Com- 
mission, as at present understood, does not necessitate any 
particular special legal or medical knowledge, although 
it is held that the constitution is good, half medical and 
half legal: it is the general opinion of the Commissioners 
who have been before us that special medical and legal 
knowledge is not essential; you would not agree with 
that ?—I think it would be advisable, if not essential. 
I believe the general feeling is, in speaking of those Com- 
missioners who have been selected from general positions 
and not from asylums, like Dr. Clifford Allbutt, Dr. 
Coupland and others, that at the end of two years they 
were quite as efficient as those who came from asylums 
and that they had certain advantages, and I should think 
that those who had wide medical skill, apart from insanity, 
should be represented on the Board, that they shou!d not 
be all asylum men; some asylum practitioners, some of 
the best of the younger men, complain that the superin- 
tendents have no time to see any scientific work which is 
going on in the asylum. One superintendent was saying 
to me that a physician'Commissioner who had not been 
attached to an asylum had a greater interest in speing, 
original work, but they had not time to do it. 

28886. Would it be your opinion that all the Com- 
missioners who visit should be medical men ?—No, [ 
would not say that. I think it would be a good thing 
for the legal Commissioner to visit, but not habitually; 
for instance, if he had one course or turn a year and the 
rest of the time in London ; I think it would be rather a 
good thing for the legal Commissioner to know something 
of the buildings, therefore I should put it in that way 
that I think it would be advisable that the legal Com- 
missioner should visit sometimes. 

28887. But you would regard the medical visits as much 
more important ?—I think so. 

28888. Would you think that twice a year, or once a 
year, would be best for the visits of medical Commissioners 
to asylums ?7—It seems to me that one visit a year is too 
small. 
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_ 28889. Would you say two, as a minimum ?—I should 
say two, as a minimum. 


28890. You would not think that a visit solely bya 
legal Commissioner was very effective or economical ?— 
No, I do not think it would be. 


28891. You would say that occasionally the legal 
Commissioner should accompany the medical ?—Yes. 


28892. You have expressed some view about deputy 
Commissioners ?—That rather hangs on the question of 
the feeble-minded and single care ; one feels that if extra 
work of that type has to be thrown upon the Commis- 
sioners, the deputy Commissioners could do it. A very 
strong feeling was expressed by some members of the 
Committee of the Medico-Psychological Association 
against deputy Commissioners, who it was presumed 
would not be paid so highly as full Commissioners and 
who would probably ke younger men without the same 
position in the profession, visiting and commenting upon 
the asylums. They thought that the deputy Commis- 
sioner should not be the official Visitor to asylums, but 
that his work should be to occasionally visit asylums, and 
that the official visit should be by the medical and legal 
Commissioners, while the visitation to workhouses and the 
visitation to single-care cases and to the feeble-minded if 
they are to be visited, might be undertaken by the Assistant 
Commissioners, as I believe the Commissioners themselves 
have said that they could not undertake it. I know that 
when there was a committee of the Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians in relationship to that, they wished 
the feeble-minded to pass to the Education Board and not 
to the Lunacy Board, because they said it was practically 
impossible for them to undertake such work ; therefore it 
would be a good thing, one thinks, tohavethem. Another 
serious point in relationship to that was that they should 
mot necessarily expect to be made Commissioners. 


28893. Supposing that institutions of any kind were 
started for the prolonged detention of the feeble-minded 
in large numbers, what reason would there be why the 
superintendents and managers of those institutions 
would be less likely to resent the visits by somewhat 
younger men, with less high salaries, than the superin- 
tendents of asylums ?—I suppose they would have the 
same objection, but their duty should be with those persons 
who are not in big institutions. 


28894. But I am taking the case of the future, the 
possibility of the creation of large institutions or colonies ; 
would it not, in your opinion, require quite as much care, 
on the part of managers and supervisors and inspectors, 
to run these places properly ?—Quite, and I think in some 
respects more. 


28895. Therefore you would say that the same amount 
ot knowledge and the same amount of weight would be 
required, in the visiting Commissioners of these institutions, 
as is now required in the case of asylums ?—I think so. 


28896. You would not say that the work was inferior 
and therefore to be put off to inferior officers ?—The best 
plan would be a large increase in the full Commissioners. 


28897. (Mr. Greene.) May I get on record what the 
nature and aims of the Medico-Psychological Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland are, of which you are 
the accredited representative ?—It first started. some 
sixty or seventy years ago as the Association of medical 
officers attached to asylums. Since then it has grown, 
and has practically all the superintendents and the 
assistant medical officers of the public aslyums and 
hospitals for the insane, and for the private asylums ; 
besides that there are a certain number of men who are 
purely, you may say, scientific men who are called neuro- 
logists, rather than psychologists. It publishes, and has 
published for fifty years, a journal of medical science ; 
it has quarterly meetings; it has regular examinations 
for a certificate in psychological medicine; it has an 
examination three or four time a year for nurses; and it 
organises systematic lectures and teaching at asylums 
for the attendants, having also text books for their benefit. 


28898. Having given its description and its objects and 
the weighty character of its constituents, perhaps you 
will kindly tell me how many your constituents are, 
what is the number of your constituents whom you are 
representing ?—I should think 800 at least. 


28899. Being more or less connected—in fact almost 
entirely connected—with the medical profession, one 
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can hardly expect them to have the same enthusiasm for 
the legal profession ?—Not the same knowledge. 


28900. If any question of capacity for future Com- 
missioners is concerned it will hardly be going out of one’s 
way to expect that your Association would prefer a 
medical man to a legal man ?—Quite so. 


28901. You say in your statement that you think there 
ought to be many more Commissioners, and your 
Association say two additional Commissioners. Is that 
on the assumption that the present Lunacy Commision 
will continue with its existing work, or with any added 
work ?—That it will contuine with its existing work. 


28902. And does it also pre-suppose the continuance 
of the Visitors in Chancery and the Masters in Lunacy ? 
—It does. 


28903. So that the value of that opinion would be very 
considerably altered if it were proposed to interfere either 
with the numbers or the character of the existing Com- 
mission, or of those other bodies, the Visitors and Masters 
in Lunacy ?—Yes. 


28904. If I may say so therefore, respectfully, this is 
merely a provisional opinion applicable to the existing 
state of affairs ?—A definite statement that the Associa- 
tion feels that the Commission should be strengthened 
and that it should be strengthened by two; and that 
seemed to be rather falling in with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ own wish, I think. 


28905. That is all based on the assumption that the 
Visitors in Chancery and the Masters in Lunacy would 
continue as they are ?—Yes. 


28906. This being an augmentation of the power of 
the existing Lunacy Commission ?—Yes. 


28907. Concede a change in the Lunacy Commission, 
concede, for a moment, the fusion of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion and the Visitors in Chancery and the Masters in 
Lunacy, and this recommendation would fall to the 
ground ?—Of course, one feels that the two added, 
whether they were Lord Chancellor’s Visitors or others, 
would be two added, but whether it would be the best 
thing I doubt. 


28908. That is all I want to get, that this is not an 
absolute pronouncement, but one which has relation to the 
existing state of affairs ?—Quite so. 


28909. That also disposes of the next recommendation 
of your Association: “ That assistant or deputy Commis- 
sioners should be appointed in such numbers as may be 
required in view of any increased duties which may be 
imposed on the Commission ” ?—Yes. 


28910. I do not know whether you draw any distinction 
between Assistant Commissioners and deputy Commis- 
sioners. “ Assistant Commissioners’? appear to me to 
be people who would be called upon to assist the Com- 
missioners, but ‘“‘ deputy Commissioners’ seem to me to 
be substitutes, or temporary substitutes, for existing 
Commissioners ?—I think that distinction was made, a3 
it was recognised that periodically Commissioners may be 
laid up, or there might be such a stress of work that they 
would have to call in extra men who would go as their 
deputies on single and individual cases. 


28911. Have you, or your Association, considered at all 
whether there is to be any different qualification in the 
assistant or deputy Commissioners from that which is re- 
quired for the Commissioners themselves ?—It was recog- 
nised that there is no qualification, I believe, in the appoint- 
ment; that the Lord Chancellor might appoint anyone to 
be a Commissioner who was barely medically qualified. 


28912. Excuse me, it is “‘a medical practitioner”? in 
the definition clause, and a medical practitioner appears 
to be a gentleman who has no higher scientific qualification 
than that of licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries ?— 
Quite so. 


28913. I do not know whether your Association has 
considered whether this would be a recurrence to what 
was the condition many years ago, of appointing only 
those people who are members of the Royal College of 
Physicians, or whether there is any professional qualifica- 
tion which your body would desire to suggest we should 
propose ?—There was no full agreement on that question. 

28914. Was there a difference ?—It was rather left that 
there should be some definition in any future legislation as 
to what the qualification should be. 
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28915. May I take it that they advisedly avoided 
giving us that particular recommendation, or that there 
was such a difference of opinion that there cannot have been 
said to have been a unanimous opinion ?—I think they 
advisedly left it out. 


28916. May I ask why ?—I may say for one reason 
that another suggestion came from that meeting and also 
from the meeting of the College of Physicians; in the one 
place it was put rather as an historical fact that from 1845 
I think to 1862, the College of Physicians nominated the 
Commissioners. I suggested that that should be put as 
one of the suggestions. They, as a body, said they hardly 
felt prepared to do that, and the British Medical Associa- 
tion distinctly opposed that. They said, “we do not 
want a single body like the College of Physicians any more 
than the University of Oxford or the University of Cam- 
bridge.”’ 

28917. Perhaps the College of Surgeons might have 
liked to have a say upon the matter ?—Yes, that was 
rather the feeling, that they wished a qualification, and 
they should like a recommendation. 


28918. They did not know which was stronger, the 
physicians or the surgeons, and therefore they did not 
want to fight it out and recommend it ?—Quite so. 


28919. As you are kind enough to come here to give 
us your opinion, possibly you will tell us whether we 
ought not to make some alteration in the present statutory 
prescription that it has to be a medical practitioner? I 
may preface my question by this: we. have been told 
by one of the Commissioners in Lunacy that it would be 
desirable, if there were any augmentation of their medical 
associates, that there should be at least one with special 
lunacy experience ?—I should say distinctly that if there 
were to be any increase, suppose it were decided that 
there were to be two added—perhaps you will say this is 
again from personal knowledge—I think it would be 
better that they should both have asylums experience as 
they would get into harness more quickly; that the 
Commission at present having Dr. Coupland—a former 
physician—— 

28920. Would you mind avoiding any reference to in- 
dividual names on the Commission because we have agreed 
on all hands to treat them impersonally in every question 
that we put, or practically so ?— Quite so. There being 
a physician formerly connected with a hospital on the 
Board, it is not so essential that another general physician 
should be appointed. 


28921. In any recommendation for the future con- 
stitution of the central body, would you recommend that 
it should be a statutory requirement that a certain pro- 
portion of them should be selected by the appointing 
authority out of people who have special lunacy ex- 
perience ?—Yes. 


28922. And with sufficient graduation in medicine 
to be of scientific qualifications which would commend 
universal respect ?—I think so. 


28923. Something higher than a mere licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries ?—The general feeling is that he 
should be a graduate of a University, or a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 


28924. But not Surgeons? Perhaps they were not 
there that day. The Assistant Commissioners, who, you 
suggest, should only visit in place of the Commissioners, 
are to be qualified people, but their services are mainly 
to be directed to the increased duties which it is supposed 
might be recommended ?—Yes. 


28925. This would be, it was supposed, in connection 
wth the feeble-minded; is that a subject which requires 
almost more experience than dealing simply with lunacy 
patients ?—Yes. 


28926. Then would it do to depute the function of 
dealing with the more difficult and intricate subjects to 
subordinate people who were only familiar with the simpler 
phases of lunacy ?—There is a very great distinction I 
think, in visiting a large institution where a number of 
those are aggregated. I think it was a question rather of 
the superintendent feeling th#the would be slighted if he 
were visited by a lieutenant instead of a colonel. 

28927. Is there any real foundation for such an appre- 
bension, do you think ?—I not only think so, but I know 
it exists. Speaking in rather a large committee of the 
Medico-Psychological Association—a dozen or fifteen 
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men representing the hospitals and representing the 
private asylums-—-some of them said: ‘ Well, we will not 
have it, emphatically ; we shall disregard whatever these 
people say;” they were immediately in opposition 
foolishly, I think. Then as to the question about the 
individual weak-minded, I think at present each of 
those cases requires certainly very special care, and per- 
haps one finds a difficulty in expressing all one means in 
relationship to it, because, first of all, there is no legislation ; 
the large class of feeble-minded are not under lunacy 
law ; many of them are living in doctor’s private houses: 
and there is no notification ; and what I feel, and have long 
felt, is that there should be a recognition of these feeble- 
minded, though not a certification. 


28928. Not certification according to the present 
system of certification, but there might be a certification 
that they were feeble-minded ?—Yes. 


28929. Though you would not say they should neces- 
sarily be certified in the same terms ?—Quite so. 


28930. Supposing this Commission were to suggest 
that there should be what may be termed an intermediate 
certification—that is, that they should not be certified 
to be absolutely sane nor certified as absolute lunatics, 
but that they should be certified as feeble-minded, and 
dealt with in some such manner as might be suggested by 
this Commission ; I am putting to you whether that is: 
not a matter which would require a great deal of dis- 
crimination and skill on the part of these Assistant. 
Commissioners ?—Yes. 


28931. And would it not be putting upon them a more 
difficult duty than is now put on the Commissioners, that 
of merely seeing the lunatics ?—The difference, as I say, 
is this, that to go to an asylum and speak dogmatically as 
to the possible alterations in asylums, possible alter- 
ations in the wards, the possible rearrangement of groups: 
of patients, requires a very special experience. The mam 
who had had a fair insane experience, as well as medical 
practice, would, I think, be quite as able to judge of the 
feeble-minded, but my contention is that these ought 
to be visited by some medical man of experience. 


28932. A specialist, or a general medical man ?—A 
general medical man, as I think the ideal would be such 
an increase of the Commissioners as to enable the ful} 
Commissioners to visit them. 


28933. I see the fourth recommendation of your As- 
sociation is that ‘“‘ as the visitation of asylums, hospitals. 
and licensed houses is the most serious part of the duties 
of the Lunacy Commission, none but the Commissioners 
themselves should carry out any ordinary visitation ” ?— 
Yes; that would depend upon what we said just now, 
that they would object to being officially visited by 
deputies. 


28934. Not deputies, but assistants ?—Yes. 


28935. “‘ Assistant”? rather implies a permanent ap- 
pointment of a subordinate character ?—They could 
not object, of course, to the deputy. 


28936. Will you kindly tell us why this Association, in 
this resolution of theirs, describe it as “ the most serious 
part of the duties of the Lunacy Commission,” that of 
visiting ?—They felt that it was ; although they have no 
autocratic power enabling them to pull down or rebuild 
an asylum, yet every proprietor or manager or super- 
intendent of an asylum feels the Commissioners’ visit once 
or twice in the year as the most important function of the 
whole year. The Report is laid before the committees 
or the boards, and everything the Commissioners 
have reported is considered most seriously by the governe 
ing body, whether it is a committee or not, and it there- 
fore may influence the whole of the next six or twelve . 
months; therefore they think that is the most im- 
portant. 


28937. They have the power of discharge have they % 
—They have power of discharge, but only under certain 
conditions. They recommend constantly. For instance, 
there is an official book where they make a note: “we 
are happy to see so and so improving and we believe 
they will be discharged before the next visit ”—some- 
thing of that sort. 


28938. Have they any power of discharging the super- 
intendent or dealing with the officers ?—-No. 


28939. None whatever 7—No. 
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28940. Is there any reason why the superintendent 
should feel alarmed at being supervised by an Assistant 
Commissioner ?—I do not think there is any alarm, but 
he thinks it would be less dignified, and that it would 
interfere with his position. Personally, it is a matter of 
indifference to me. 


28941. Suppose, instead of calling him an Assistant 
‘Commissioner, you gave him some other name, would it 
get over that difficulty ?—Perhaps I might give a concrete 
example. One of the men said, ‘‘ Well, you know, I have 
got a very clever senior assistant medical officer. It is 
quite possible he might be appointed as Assistant Com- 
aissioner, and it is possible he might next month come 
and supervise me.” 


28942. I presume it is hardly conceivable that suc’: an 
event would be to the advantage of that gentleman’s 
institution ?—No. 


28943. What is the reason for the fifth resolution of 
your Association, ‘‘ that the disqualification for appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancellor’s Visitor and Lunacy Com- 
amiss oner imposed by fections 158 and 165 of the Lunacy 
Act 1890 on certain medical practitioners connected with 
dicensed houses should be abolished’ ?—That again is a 
‘personal matter. There are perhaps half a dozen large 
wrivate asylums in England of the very highest class, 
whose superintendents or part proprietors or whole 
proprietors have the highest medical qualifications, and 
~yet on no consideration could they be appointed as Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors. I cannot conceive that any of 
them would want to be. 


28944. That pays better, does it not ?—It used to. 


28945. I will not say now, but it used to pay better to 
be able torun a private asylum than to be a Commissioner 
or Visitor ?—I should have thought so. 

28946. £1,500 a year would hardly tempt a gentleman 
‘from a large private establishment of his own; he does 
‘not care to go from affluence to poverty on a Commission ? 
—One may add this: there are a certain number of men 
now who have shares. Let me give an example: A 
private asylum ; the proprietor dies; he has no sons to 
succeed him, and a superintendent is put in to manage it, 
and he is paid a certain salary, but he has also a certain 
allowance on the profits of the year ; therefore he is part 
proprietor, and that would exclude him from being 
appointed Lord Chancellor’s Visitor; there are men of 
that kind. 

28947. I am looking at this from the point of view of 
-what this Commission ought to do. Is it worth our while 
to submit to our Sovereign that this is a matter really 
worth legislating upon at all ?—I do not think it is, but 
at is my duty to bring it before you. 

28948. A good deal of your evidence given to Dr. 
Donkin seemed to me to turn upon what your Associa- 
‘tion’s idea has been as to the functions of the inspection to 
be discharged by the Commissioners. Do you suggest 
that it is to be the duty of the Commissioners to personally 
inspect in each case the state of mind, and the fitness to 
remain continually certified, of each patient in every 
asylum ?—My contention is that every patient who is 
capable of appealing to the Commissioners should have 
the right to do so. 

28949. But at present he has the right, at all events ; 
whether he receives the opportunity or not is another 
question ?—There is a suggestion which I made many 
‘years ago, and which Ihave made here again. It seems 
to me that if, for instance, on the day on which the Com- 
missioners visited, a clerk from the Commission verified 
the existence of A, B, C, or D, and said: “ Do you wish 
to make any complaint, have you any complaint to 
make ?”’ then they should be able, as they do on special 
occasions I believe still, to take the patient apart; or 
in the case of patients who wish specially to see the Com- 
_ missioners, to see them out of the wards altogether. I 
_ have had patients complain to me, and I said: ‘“ Have 
_not you spoken to the Commissioners?” They said: “I 

have spoken to the Commissioners, but there were half 
* a dozen people round the Commissioners at the same time. 

28950. And you believed what the lunatic patient told 
you ?—In some cases, certainly. 

28951. Suppose for a moment that the Commissioners 
took pains for themselves to give every lunatic the oppor- 
tunity of speaking to»them if they liked, that is all you 
would reasonably think they would require ?—That is all. 
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28952. Although you suggest that a clerk might do 
it, you would have to have the clerk there also to identify 
the patient to the Commissioners, and that would increase 
the duties ?—Yes. 

28953. Out of how many cases in an asylum would 
patients require to see the Commissioners ?—It varies ; 
in some asylums it would not be five per cent. 

28954. I suppose those who are at all near the border 
line would want to see the Commissioner, and could ask 
for him ?—I should say that every patient who has been 
admitted to the asylum since the last visit of the Com- 
missioner ought to be seen by him. 

28955. Seen separately ?—Yes. 

28956. As a matter of routine ?—Yes; so that he could 
form his own judgment. 


28957. That would not require legislation ?—No. 
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28958. We are looking to see where legislation is ° 


wanted ?—That is a mere matter of recommendation to 
the Commissioners to be a little more searching, perhaps, 
than they are, in giving opportunity, in individual cases, to 
lay grievances before them ?—To give them time to do it. 

28959. Are you rather anti-lawyer as regards the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners ?—No; only I say we have 
enough. 


28960. They have not been created absolutely for 
nothing ; I suppose, even like beetles and worms, they 
have some function in life ?—I always find them very 
pleasant functionaries. 


28961. I observe you think that a permanent sanitary 
officer or surveyor would be of value ?—Yes. 


28962. Is that from any asylum experience of your — 
Certainly. 


28963. What opportunities have you had ?—I had 
seventeen years at Bethlem. 


23964. What reason is there for giving that to the Com- 
missioners ? Why would it not be better to give it to the 
superintendent? I am sure Dr. Savage, if he had a 
sanitary officer and a surveyor, would keep them em- 
ployed quite as well as the Commissioner would if he 
had them ?—I rather felt that if I had been a Commis- 
sioner and had had to go round wards and comment 
upon paper and upon drainage, and had had to do this, 
that, and the other, that my opinion would not have 
been worth having, and therefore I thought that very 
possibly the opinion of the Commissioners who gave 
similar advice would not be worth much; mine was not 
expert advice, anyhow. 


28965. There is one other thing which you have brought 
out but which nobody else has brought out; we do not. 
want to add to the grievances of Ireland or Wales if we 
can help it; you have pointed out that in Welsh asylums 
visitation is useless as the Commissioner does not under- 
stand the language ?—Yes. 

28966. Do you suggest that we should have to test 
the capacity of every Commissioner to speak in Welsh ?— 
I should put it this way. A good many years ago I 
had a former house physician who became superintendent 
of the South Wales Asylum ; I spent a week with him, 
and he informed me that there were sixty Mary Jones’s 
there, and I think fifty of them could not speak English. 
I said: “ what do you do when the Commissioners come 
round?” He said: “ We tick them off.” The advantage 
of ticking off the names of people who are to appeal to 
the Commissioners is not very apparent; they do not 
understand what they say. That merely struck me as a 
want; at least, it would be an advantage to these Welsh 
speaking people, who are very numerous, I believe. 


28967. I am quite prepared to follow your reasoning 
so far as this, that there might be some difficulty if an 
English Commissione*, speaking through a Scoteh superin- 
tendent, tried to make out at a visit the insanity of a 
Welsh inmate who could not speak English ?—Quite so. 

28968. But is that an insuperable difficulty ?—No. 

28969. Does not the superintendent, or do not some 
of the attendants speak Welsh ?—I think very often. 

28970. When it suits their purpose, do you not find 
that Welsh people are perfectly ready to speak in Eng- 
lish ?—I think that is true. 

28971. I only speak of the courts of justice. I never 
found any difficulty myself in getting a Welsh witness 
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to corroborate anything that I wanted. How do they 
manage with reference to prisons ?—I do not know. 


28972. In Welsh prisons, for instance, the same reasoning 
applies, that there must be a Welsh Prison Commissioner in 
order to inspect a prison containing Welsh prisoners ?— 
I do not know anything about them. 


28973. Is there any practical difficulty in the managing 
of Welsh patients, superintended by Welsh speaking atten- 
flants and superintendents, at the present time ?—I do not 
know, but it struck me that if the insane person is to 
appeal directly to the authorities, he can only do so if the 
Commissioner speak: Welsh. 


28974. Should not we almost have to have the gift of 
tongues visited upon all these Commissioners? Let us 
take the case of Cardiff asylum, some Chinese, a few 
Italians, some foreign Lascars and a few Spaniards ; are 
the Commissioners to have the gift of tongues and to be able 
to speak in all these languages ?—I think there is a differ- 
ence between an Englishman in Wales and a Chinaman 
in England. 


28975. Chinamen in Cardiff I was putting—anywhere 
you like ; is there any practical difficulty, or is this only a 
theoretical difficulty ?—It is more theoretical. 


28976. (Mr. Byrive.) Between the views expressed by 
the Medico-Psychological Society and the views of the 
Lunacy Commissioners as expressed before us there is a 
striking and beautiful harmony. You no doubt know 
that they are identical, practically. I presume it does not 
indicate in any way previous rehearsal or consultation ? — 


No. 


28977. They have not had the opportunity of consulting 
each other in any way ?—No. 


28978. We may take it therefore that it indicates a 
marked sympathy between their views ?—Yes, distinctly. 
We heard of course what their views were ; the Commis- 
sioners’ Report I think was in our hands. 


28979. You agreed with it very largely ?—Yes, we went 
though it. 


28980. That indicates a very great sympathy in your 
views, and an agreement ?—Yes. 


28981. Which would go very much against what Sir 
John Batty Tuke told us, that there was no confidence or 
sympathy between those two bodies ?—I should say that 
js perfectly untrue. 


28982. Would you say that you are not only speaking as 
an individual, but practically you are using the language 
that would be used by almost anyone conversant with 
‘unacy affairs in England, when you say that it is qui‘e 
untrue ?—Certainly. 

28983. You have no hesitation about that ?—Our 
scientific meetings are rarely held without some repre- 
sentative of the Commission being present. 


28984. If I may put it without offence, just to get it 
on our notes, you find them neither “‘ wooden,” nor 
** bureaucratic,” nor “wanting in sympathy,’ or any of 
the other things said about them ?—I should be abso- 
lutely opposed to every one of those things. 


28985. Should you think, from what you have heard 
and know, that the Lunacy Commissioners do habitually 
help medical superintendents, and are glad to talk with 
them, both about the mental condition of individuals, and 
the ceneral condition of the asylum ?—They do it to a most 
( xtraordinary extent. 

28986. And most medical superintendents are glad 
to hear their views, whether they adopt them or not ?— 
Distinctly. 

28987. As it adds, at any rate, to their knowledge of the 
subject ?—Certainly. I speak as having been | resident 


of this Association in former years and knowing intimately ~ 


the superintendents of nearly all the asylums. 


28988. The inspection of public asylums now is an 
inspection of that which as a rule does not require in- 
spection ; they a e.dmirably managed as a rule, are they 
not ?—I think so. 

28989. In -]l matters in connection with which the 
Tunacy Commissioners have any authority whatever, 
the asylums generally speaking are admirably managed 
without them ?—I think they are. 

28990. The inspection they have to give is not an 
inspection which it may be anticipated will discover 
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and have to devise remedies for a large number of evils ? 
—No. 


28991. The asylum goes on, the day after and the week 
after the Lunacy Commissioners have inspected it, 
exactly as it did the week before, in an admirable way ?— 
Yes. 


28992. Do you think the amount of that inspection 
which now goes on is absolutely necessary, under present 
conditions, to keep up this high excellence of adminis- 
tration when you consider that every asylum is inspected 
by the Visiting Committe» and has a very large staff of 
mostly highly competent doctors, all keenly interested 
in carrying it on well? Do you think the inspection of the 
Lunacy Commissioners in great detail is necessary ?—~ 
I do. 


28993. Would the administration relax if the inspec- 
tion were relaxed ?—I think it would. I may say, in 
parenthesis, that the English asylums are under-offi- 
cered, compared with all the European asylums. The 
asylum in England which has a superintendent and two 
assistants, in Italy would have at least five, and in nearly 
every European country there are far more ; therefore you 
want, I was going to say, a pretty careful supervision 
by the heads to see that nothing is slack. 

28994. But the inspection of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
could not discover any such thing as imperfect medical 
attendance on, say, ordinary sickness in an asylum ?—No, 
except from the patients themselves. 

28995. That, they would not get in the majority of 
cases ?—No, they might not. 

28996. That is the sort of thing that could best be 
ascertained by the Visiting Committee seeing it once a. 
month or oftener ?—Yes. 

28997. So in that case the visit of the Lunacy 
Commissioners is not of much use ?—No. 

28998. Similarly, occurring only once a year, it is not 
of much use in regard to the methods of curative treatment 
applied to various forms of insanity ?—No good at all. 


28999. In fact the Lunacy Commissioners would not. 


claim any such advantage themselves ?—No. 

29000. Thirdly, as regards the nature and style of 
the future provision to be made for asylums, most loca 
authorities carry out their own investigations and studies, 
do they not ?—They do. 

29001. The Lunacy Commissioners do not act asa body 
of experts, ascertaining and publishing the best results 
from all over the world ?—No. 

29002. They would disclaim any such position ?— 
They are not able to do it. 

29003. Lancashire and London visit America and the 
Continent and make their own studies ?—They do, but 
it would be a very great advantage if the Commissioners. 
were stronger. Their annual reports are looked upom 
all over the country as a most valuable contribution. 

29004. That would be more valuable if they adopted 
a more didactic attitude ?—Yes. 

29005. You think it would be expedient that they 
should do so ?—Yes. 

29006. Practically your recommendation of an increase 


is based on the idea that you would like to see them taking © 


up this more determined attitude ?—Yes. 

29007. A more prominent and authoritative attitude ? 
—Yes. 

29008. At present do you agree with what the Lunacy 


Commissioners say, that they claim no authority except — 


in a few little details where they have statutory authority 
—that they are an advisory authority ?—It is so. 


29009. And as regards public asylums they are only 
one of many advisory bodies ?—Yes. 

29010. The committee of the county council, the 
visiting committee, the financial committee, the archi- 
tect, the surveyor—there is a whole army of people highly 
paid and highly qualified already advisiag on matters 
on which the Lunacy Commissioners exercise general 
advisory power ?—Yes. 


29011. May we not conclude from that, although it is 
true that there must be a central inspection, and that if it 
were relaxed evils would arise, that nevertheless that 
inspection is not very definite nor very searching in the 


es 
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matter of detail, nor very exhaustive in applying the 
knowledge that has been acquired—do you agree with 
- that ?—I think, as at present carried out, it is impossible 
to be more so, but I think the desire is that it should be 
more so. 


29012. It should be improved ?—It should be enlarged 
in all those directions. 


29013. Taking it as it stands, do you agree with me that 
there is no great proof of a necessity for high accom- 
plishment or correspondingly high salaries, on the part 
of the gentlemen who represent the Central Lunacy Body 
carrying out the inspection ?—I said, and I would repeat, 
that my idea would be that it would be very much better to 
have the addition of the highest men you could get. 


29014. But that is an abstract ideal, is it not ?—It is a 
question of full Commissioners, deputies, or assistants. 
The best idea would be an enlargement by Commissioners. 


29015. At present there are six Lunacy Commissioners 
getting £1,500 a year for doing this mildly advisory work 
of inspecting institutions which are already advised by the 
highest experts and inspected. very often by equally inter- 
ested persons. Is it necessary that we should spend, not 
the £8,000 we spend now, but the £12,000 you recommend, 
in doing that, or do you only recommend this extension of 
their number if they will take up this more prominent 
useful attitude which you suggest, and become more 
minute inspectors of detail, and more useful advisers on 
general principles ?—Of course no one but the Commis- 
sioners knows exactly what the amount of work is, but 
from the outsider’s point of view, one who has been con- 
nected with an asylum and knows a great many asylums it, 
seems to me the Commissioners feel that they have more 
work now to do than they can do, call it merely advisory 
work, call it inspection work, call it what you like. It 
seems to me that here is the head of a great body, they are 
recognised as a head, and ought, as the head, to have a 
directing, observing, and supervising power. 


29016. There the difference comes in, they are recog- 
nised as the head in a sense, but you have told us that they 
do not have a directing and advising power ?—But they 
ought to. 


29017. I want to know, is it because they ought to, and 
is it because you hope they will assume this position, 
that you and the Medico-Psychological Association recom- 
ment that their number should be increased ?—I think 
they ought to have more power. 


29018. Now about one little detail ; the inspection of 
any asylum involves a considerable number of details, some 
of great imyortance and requiring technical knowledge, 

_ others such as those you have suggested should be given 
to a clerk requiring no technical knowledge at all, simply 
care and attention to duty ?—Quite so. 


29019. At the present moment the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, in inspecting an asylum, do the whole ?—Yes. 


29020. You think their inspections are useful and good ? 
—Yes. 


29021. But they do it all themselves; the most trivial 
matters—to see, for instance, whether a range of w.c.’s 
which they ordered last year have been put up ?—Yes, 


29022. Or to see whether such and such shelters in the 


airing ground have been erected ; little things like that 
which anyone can do ?—Yes. 


29023. Do you think, by giving certain parts of the in 
spection of institutions, which are of a subordinate nature, 
to subordinate officials, that the Lunacy Commissioners 
could be reserved for the higher and more important part 
of their work without increasing their number ?—No, I 
do not think without increasing their number ; but I think 
they should be relieved, as much as possible, of the purely 
mechanical work which is outside both their medical and 
legal province. 


_ 29024. The bulk of inspection is mechanical, practically, 
1s 1t not; even take the part which is in the abstract 
most serious, the interviews of the Commissioners with 
individual lunatics who might make a complaint; in 
that case, of course, as you know from practice (e¥ eryone 
who has been in an asylum or had dozens of letters from 
lunatics knows it), you do not go into the case, you use 
a few friendly words, pat them on the back, and say 

My good woman, your case has been before the Home 
Secretary himself,” or “‘ before the Commissioners ” ; you 
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say a few friendly words, you do not investgate the case, 
and would not suggest that the Lunacy Commissioners 
should investigate the case ?—I say as I said before, every 
new case should be inspected ; every patient who has been 
admitted since the last visit should be brought before 
the medical Commissioner for him to form his judgment, 
as if it were a new case. 


29025. The most talkative new cases would fail to 
convey to you their complaints in less than three-quarters 
of an hour; it would be a physical impossibility ?— 
It is a physical impossibility for the Commissioner to see 
all the new patients who are admitted into a large asylum, 
but it seems to me it would be very much more useful if 
the Commissioners were in one of the rooms at the end 
of the gallery and the superintendent was there with the 
case book and went through it and said: “A. B. has 
been here now three months ” and what his condition on 
admission was; then the medical Commissioner could 
examine for himself. Itwould not take so very long in 
the majority of cases. He would give the patient an 
assurance that things were all right, and I think that is 
a great thing. Before I came here I got a long letter 
from a patient in an asylum complaining that nobody 
took any notice, that she had never seen anyone since 
she had been in the asylum. I think very often good is 
done to patients by a recognition that they are under 
an official head who has seen them. 


29026. That is common ground. The point where we 
should part is this, that inspection, even of the case book 
and the individual together, by the Commissioners, must 
be, at that time, of a perfunctory and friendly character 
rather than of a critical nature ?—I say it ought to be 
critical. 


29027. Supposing there were 250 cases admitted since 
the last visit ?—It would have to be perfunctory so far. 


29028. At that time, and not excluding further exami- 
nation afterwards in their office, it is perfunctory and not 
an essential part of the administration ; it is not a practical 
means of finding out wrong-doing ?—I think it ought to be 
an essential part; I do not think you can define what 
is little and what is large, what is important and what 
is unimportant, in the Commissioners’ visits. 


29029. The Treasury have a way of doing it; nothing 
is unimportant if funds are unlimited ?—No. 


29020. (Dr. Needham.) I was looking at the entry of 
the Prestwich asylum of the number of patients ad- 
mitted since the visit in May previous; that was 535 ?— 
Was that a new asylum ? 


29031. No, a very old one; 535, which is about the 
normal number of admissions between the two visits of the 
Commissioners. Of course, you are aware that the law 
gives the power of discharge and makes it necessary for 
the committees of all the county and borough asylums 
to examine all the certificates upon which patients are 
admitted, and to satisfy themselves as to the propriety 
of their admission, and that it vests in them, and in them 
only, the discharge ?—Yes. 


29032. If the Commissioners undertake the duty which 
you suggest, that they should examine all the new cases, 
even then they would have no power of discharge, if they 
found that they were sane ?—No. ‘ 


29033. What would be the object of their examining 
them ?—I think probably the powers will be increased ; 
at least it is to be hoped so. 


29034. You think the power ought to be given to 
the Commissioners to discharge from county asylums ?— 
Yes. 


29035. Then you see the obvious corollary, that if 
that is so the Commissioners would have to do what they 
do not do now, and what they do not profess to do, to 
form their opinion as to the mental condition of all the 
patients in the county asylums ?—Yes. 


29036. Therefore, they would require to be enormously 
supplemented ?—I quite recognise that; it seems to me 
that in the one case it is being useful, in the other it is not. 


29037. That is what you think; you think it ought 
to be so ?—Yes. 


29038. You think that the law ought to be altered 
and ought to throw the onus upon the Commissioners and 
not upon the Committee ?—Yes, 
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29039. As regards the number of Commissioners, Mr. 
Byrne asked you whether you thought an increase ought to 
be made in the number in order to enable them to do some 


increased work; have you reason to believe, or have . 


you any knowledge on the subject, whether the present 
work of the Commissioners is beyond the powers of the 
present Commission to discharge efficiently ?—Of course 
I have no power of gauging it, but it seems to me alto- 
gether beyond them. 


29040. Impossible for them to do it with their num- 
ber ?—I think so. There is the official work one knows 
you have, besides the visitation work—that is one thing 
which has not been referred to in cross-examination— 
the amount of official work which comes not only to the 
jegal but to- the medical Commissioners, the number of 
letters, twenty or thirty letters a day, to each of you, I 
suppose, besides the judging of the fitness of the certificate. 


29041. Do you think it would be quite safe, and in the 
present state of public opinion would be at all agreeable 
to that public opinion, for the Commissioners not to pay 
personal attention to all letters which are addressed to 
them by patients, a matter on which the Select Committee 
of 1877 laid very great stress ?—It seems to me that an 
enormous amount of rubbish must be sent to your office 
which might be stopped by the chief secretary or clerk, but 
still I do not know. 


29042. But would it be safe to allow somebody else to 
open a letter which is addressed to a particular Com- 
missioner ?—I do not think it would. 


29043. Then as regards the examination of docu- 
ments, the examination especially of certificates and con- 
tinuation reports with certificates, would it be safe to 
allow clerks to examine those and judge of the weight of 
facts alleged as indicative of insanity ?—I should have 
thought it would not be a good thing for a clerk to be 
responsible. 


29044. You think it is a thing for the Commissioners 
themselves to discharge ?—Yes. 


29045. Then you think the number of Commissioners 
ought to be increased, from what you have seen and 
observed yourself ?—Yes. 


29046. As regards the character of the work which has 
been described as ‘“‘ mildly advisory”; I do not know 
whether you know much about the way in which the 
Commissioners discharge their duty in the visitation of 
large asylums and the appeals which are made to them, 
and the enquiries they have to make, and the things they 
have to see—whether you would regard that as of a 
“mildly advisory” nature, or whether you would think 
they were duties which at all events took a good deal out 
of people in their discharge ?—I should say it is extremely 
heavy work. I think that two and a half or three days 
round Colney Hatch is extremely exhausting. 


29047. (Mr. Byrne.) I only meant “ mildly advisory ” 
as opposed to imperative advice. 


29048. (Dr. Needham.) No doubt you have read the 
evidence of the manner in which the Commissioners dis- 
charge their duties in the county asylums ?—Yes. 


29049. They go into the ward, they get a list of the 
patients, and they count them, and they walk slowly up 
and down in front of every patient ; one would not say 
that they speak to every patient, but they practically 
speak to every patient, or give every patient the fullest 
opportunity of speaking to them ?—Yes. 


29050. Do you think that is a better plan than sending 
a clerk who would probably not satisfy the patients, 
and would not give them the idea that they were having 
the opportunity afforded them by the highest authority 
which visits them ?—I should have thought it would not 
affect those who were too weakminded to appreciate it 
one way or the other. 


29051. But the others ?—The others, I think, if they 
knew they had an opportunity of seeing the Commis- 
sioner, would think it a more important thing. 


29052. That would involye the appointment of another 
person ?—I suppose it would. 


29053. As regards the lega] Commissioners you have had 
a very great many years of superintendence ; you have 
had very great experience of the legal Commissioners ?— 
Yes. 


OF EVIDENCE ¢ 


29054. I will mention the names of Mr. Phillips, John 
Forster, Sir Charles Bagot, and other men one could think 
of ; do you believe that they gave strength to the Com- 
mission ?—I do. 


29055. And that they really had a considerable influence 
in determining the attitude of the Lunacy Board in the 
discharge of their duties ?—I do. 


29056. They were not what Sir John Batty Tuke has 
called them, the mere clerks of the medical Commis- 
sioners ?—Certainly not. 


29057. Will you tell me whether you think they were 
men of strong individuality, who were not likely to be 
reduced to that position ?—I think the superintendents 
felt greater confidence in being also supported by members 
of another profession than by being supported by members 
of their own profession only. I always felt that the 
legal Commissioners were a very great strength. 


29058. Only one more question as bearing on what Mr. 
Greene has said with reference to the Welsh Commissioner, 
Is it not a fact that at Colney Hatch they mass together 
all the Jewish patients they have—a very vast number 
of them I believe they have; would you suggest that 
there should be a Commissioner appointed who could 
talk Yiddish ?—I am afraid I should not, but it would 
be an advanatge. 


29059. Are you aware that there are only about two 
county asylums in Wales in which Welsh is very exten- 
sively talked, Carmarthen and Denbigh, and Denbigh 
not so much as Carmarthen? Do you not think that was. 
one of the reasons why the Commissioners gave up taking 
the names of patients, because if you get into a ward of 
the Carmarthen asylum you have about forty Jane 
Jones’s and they could only ilentify them by the places 
from which they came ?—Quite so. : 


29060. The nurses, superintendent, and the assistant 
medical officers, all talk Welsh in those asylums ?— 
They do now. 


29061. They can all translate ?—It is merely one of 
those things which struck me, 


29062. There are a number of races, Jews, Turks, 
Poles, Italians, Frenchmen, all nationalities—the Com- 
missioners make returns to the Secretary of State with 
reference to aliens who are in English asylums, and there 
is a considerable number of them; there is a very vast 
number of patients who speak Yiddish; you do not 
suggest there should be a Yiddish Commissioner ?—No, 
I do not. 


29063. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think you told Dr. Donkin that 
really the most important function of the Commissioner 
visiting asylums was to enquire into the mental and 
physical condition of the patients ; is that your opinion ? 


—Yes. 
29064. Both into their mental and physical sondiieel % 
—Yes. ‘\ 


29065. If it is not at the present moment a statutory 
duty of the Commissioner you are of opinion that it should 
be made one ?—Yes. 


29066. To what extent is a legal Commissioner com- 
petent to perform this first and most important duty of the 
Commissioners ? Can he report as an expert on either 
the mental or physical condition of the patients ?—He 
could report, and (I was going to say) frequently does, as to 
the general surroundings, the dress of the patient, and as to” 
the alterations which had been made in the grounds ; those 
general conditions which might perhaps have been fulfilled 
by somebody else ; but, as I was saying just now, he gives 
a kind of confidence both to the patients and the doctors. 
It is not infrequently the case that the patient will say, 
“You are another doctor; it is no good talking to you,” 
yet they would talk quite freely to a lawyer. ; 


29067. But while you say the lawyer is a icine poked 
lawyer may have a wide knowledge of medicine picke 
up in other ways—the qualification of being a barrister 
does not qualify a Commissioner to discharge all the 
duties, and especially this primary duty of seeing to the 
health of the patients ?—No, I do not think he does fulfil 
all the conditions. 


29068. So the corollary of that is that under no cireum- 
stance should medical visitation be replaced by legal 
visitation ?—I should say certainly not. 
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29069. Among the recommendations of the Medico- 
Psychological Association there is No. 3: “that where 
visits are now required to be paid by two or three Com- 
missioners, a visit by one or more should be sufficient ;” 
you would not extend that power of single visitation by a 
legal Commissioner, would you ?—I should not, but the 
Committee seemed to be inclined to accept it. 


29070. They would he satisfied with one legal Com- 
missioner visiting asylums ?—Some members of the Associ- 
ation would. If there had been a minority report there 
would have been a report that some would have heen 
content. 


29071. What is your own opinion ?—I should say no. 
29072. Decidedly no ?—Yes. 


29073. The barrister Commissioner is not of necessity 
fit to report upon this all-important matter of the mental 
and physical condition of the patient, or to satisfy bimself 
on the matter ?—I should think not. 


29074. I think you also told Dr. Donkin that you are of 
opinion that the visitation should be increased to two a 
year in asylums all round ?—Yes. 


29075. That would increase the amount of work put 
upon the Lunacy Commissioners very greatly, would it 
not ?—Yes. 4 

29076. Allowing for that, do you think the addition of 
only two medical members is sufficient ?—I should doubt 
it. The Commissioners themselves seemed to think two 
Commissioners were all that they would want, therefore I 
think the other Committees have said, “ very well, we will 
fall in with your request,” but my own feeling is that 
much more would be required. 


29077. Could you put any limit on the number of 
lunatics to be put under the inspection of one medical 
Commissioner ? Would 10,000. be too small a maxi- 
mum? Take them in and out as you get them; all 
patients in asylums do not want close supervision ?—I 
should think 10,000 would be a maximum number for 
one Commissioner. 


29078. That would be twelve medical Commissioners 
for England ?—Yes, that is averaging them. 


29079. Can you express any opinion as to the number of 
asylum patients whom one medical Commissioner, for full 
inspection, is able to see in one day satisfactorily ?—Of 
course my experience is not worth much in relation to the 
large county asylums, but at Bethlem Hospital where there 
were 250 fairly acute or recent cases, and where the 
Commissioners saw and spoke to every individual case, it 
took the whole day, morning and afternoon, to do, say 
250 cases. 


_ 29080. Was that one Commissioner or two Commis- 
sioners ?—T'wo Commissioners. 


29081. Seeing -them together, or seeing patients 
separately ?—They generally went together. Of course 
if you double that number for chronic cases, it seems to 
me that 500 or 600 a day would be a very full supply for any 
Commissioner to do anything beyond simply ticking of. 


29082. 500 or 600 you would lay down as the maximum 
number, and regulate the number of Commissioners 
accordingly ?—Yes. 


29083. In Scotland the maximum number works out to 
about 300 a day; would you say that is too tew ?— 
That is rather giving what my experience was at Bethlem ; 
250 or 300 would be the number. 


29084. You would put 500 or 600 as the utmost possi- 
ble ?—Yes. 


~ 29085. Have you any knowledge of lunatics in work- 
houses ?—None. I have visited workhouses where 
lunatics have been, but I have no practical knowledge. 


29086. In your knowledge have nursing Homes and 
institutions for uncertified lunatics grown very much of 
recent years ?—Enormously. 


29087. Could you give us any conception of the number, 
or the number of patients in them ?—I think probably 
the best reply I could give is that within the last five years 
I have had over 3,000 applications, from doctors alone, 
wanting to have patients in their houses. Of course I do 
not know how many of them get them, but it shows the 
demand. There are over 3,000 doctors who have sent 
their names in to me within the last five years, asking if I 
could recommend a patient to their care. I should say 
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without any exaggeration that there are over 1,000 patients 
in doctor’s houses and nursing Homes at present who are 
either on the border line or very near it. 


29088. Many of them would be, doubtless, single 
patients ?—Yes. : 


29089. But Homes or institutions; can you tell us 
whether any of those Homes have, let us say, a dozen 
patients from your personal knowiedge ; I do not want to 
press you for names ?—A dozen is a large number, but I 
should say that there is a considerable number of nursing 
Homes which take the so-called border-land cases, with six 
or eight patients, and nearly every one of those, if I had my 
will, should be recognised by the Commissioners. They 
should have knowledge that people, although not certified, 
were not of fully sound mind, and the Commissioners, or 
their deputies, or somebody, should have knowledge of the 
very large number of patients who were in single care, or 
in nursing Homes. 


29090. Would you go further than that and say that 
these nursing Homes should be licensed by a special 
certificate ?—No, I do not think I should. 


29091. Would you allow anybody to start nursing 
homes ?—No; my own feeling is that directly you had 
got notification and it was recognised that special visits 
might come, a very large number of these would die out at 
once, they would know that they could not bear inspection, 


29092. There are a good many such places ?—Yes. 
29093. I dare say you have Seen some ?—Yes, I have. 


29094. Do you not go the length of saying it is advisable 
that a certificate should be got ; that it should be the duty 
of the Lunacy Commissioners to grant certificates to 
suitable nursing Homes and for acute cases as reception 
Homes ?—That opens up a very large question in lunacy. 
In Glasgow they have gone a long way ahead ot us in 
having a hospital so that all acute cases w ich fall into the 
hands of the police or the relieving officer are not sent to 
asylums but are sent to a nursing Home, which is not 
recognised but licensed. 


29095. It is licensed and under the control of the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes, they visit. 


29096. They visit and they have drawn up rules for 
management ?—Yes. 


29097. Could not these pauper nursing Homes be similarly 
brough tunder the control of the Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
I think they should be under some body; it is a question I 
had not thought of, the question of licensing, but it seems 
to me that it would be a very good thing if the Commis- 
sioners, or some body, were to recognise this nursing Home 
as only fit to receive six patients, for instance, or that this 
nursing Home could only receive two patients. At present 
the single care patients the Commissioners extend not in- 
frequently, if it is a suitable Home, to two certified 
patients, and in some exceptiorial cases even to three, but 
for these nursing Homes for border-land cases I certainly 
would have a limit of not more than, say, six. 


29098. You want some control exercised over them ?— 
Yes. 


29099. You do not want the the patients’ action 
restricted, but you want the kind of institution to be 
controlled ?—Yes, and recognised ; to be known. 


29100. For control ?—Yes. 


29101. They would require some security or licence 
which could be taken from them in case of bad manage- 
ment ?—Yes. 


29102. Coming back to one point about the legal Com- 
missioners, you quite agree that they are not competent 
to do the full inspection, including the mental and physical 
condition of the patient ?—Yes. 


29103. Will you agree that they are of the utmost use 
and importance in the central office for the many legal 
points which arise ?—Yes. 


29104. There is one remark you made, that the legal 
Commissioners should visit for their own education and 
benefit so as to know what is doing ; I suppose that is 
literally true ?—As I said just now, with the legal Com- 
missioners going round Bethlem in the old days, one 
felt reassured that one had got someone besides oneself 
and one’s medical brethren supervising one’s work, and 
looking{at it from another point of view. Medical men 
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look at things from a medical point of view. Now and then 
an educated barrister might look at things from another 
point of view. 


29105. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to Number 5 in 
the resolution, it is stated : ‘‘ Disqualification for appoint- 
ment as Lord Chancelior’s Visitor and Lunacy Commis- 
sioner imposed by Sections 158 and 165 of the Lunacy Act 
1890 on certain medical practitioners connected with 
licensed houses should be abolished”’; I suppose you are 
aware that the Commissioners quite indorse that view ?— 
Yes. 


29106. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—I think the only thing I might add is to 
repeat something I think I said before, that formerly the 
College of Physicians nominated the Commissioners, and 


W. H. WINTERBOTHAM, Esq., 


29107. (Chairman.) Would you kindly tell us how long 
you have been Official Solicitor ?—About ten to eleven 
years. 


29108. Before that I presume you were in practice 7— 
I am still in practice. The appointment is held by a 
solicitor in practice. I have been in practice thirty-seven 
years. Almost the whole of my time is taken up by my 
official duties. 


29109. You have been 80 kind as to give us a 
statement of your evidence; may we put that on our 
notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE wHiIcH W. H. WINTERBOTHAM, 
Esq., M.A., THE OFFICIAL SOLICITOR, PROPOSES 
TO GIVE. 


Iam a practising solicitor of thirty-seven years’ standing 
and am senior member of the Firm of Waterhouse & Co. 

I was appointed Official Solicitor in the Spring of 1895. 
J have an office and a staff in the Royal Courts of Justice. 
My official work takes almost my whole time, averaging 
from six to seven hours a day. The hours in my office are 
from 10 to 6. My duties are varied and important. 

I intervene when directed, or when appointed, by the 
court (but not otherwise), to protect the persons or pro- 
perty of infants and persons of unsound mind. I do not 
act for persons who are sui juris. Circumstances fre- 
quently arise when the court, either of its own motion or 
on the application of outside parties, considers that the 
interests of infants and lunatics are not being duly pro- 
tected, and I am directed to institute or defend proceedings 
on their behalf, either in Chancery, or in Lunacy, and 
sometimes in the King’s Bench and Probate Divisions. 
Applicants to the court in person are very frequently 
referred to me for inquiry or report. I also act in many 
cases as Judicial Trustee under the Judicial Trustee Act, 
and assist the judges generally whenever required. 

I am Committee of the person or estate of lunatics so 
found by inquisition in sixty-two cases out of a total of 
651, and I am Receiver under the 116th Section in 198 
cases out of a total of 3,151. This is apart from the cases 
in which I am appointed by the court ‘“‘ Next Friend ” of 
a lunatic plaintiff, or guardian ad litem of a lunatic 
defendant. 

As examples of the cases in which I am appointed I 
may mention the following :— 

(a) When the Commissioners in Lunacy, in exercise of 
their duties in visiting certified cases, have reason to 
believe that their property is not being applied for their 
benefit they make a report to the Lord Chancellor under 
Section 100 of the Lunacy Act. This comes before the 
Lords Justices and is referred by them to me with direc- 
tions to take action. 

(b) The London County Council also frequently find 
that lunatics in their asylums have, or are’ believed to 
have, property which ought to be made applicable for 
their maintenance, and they ask the Master in Lunacy to 
direct me to take action and to apply for my own appoint- 
ment as Receiver. 

(c) Outside parties who have. difficulty in finding a 
suitable person to act as Rgceiver ask the Master to 
appoint me; or the Master fimself, not being satisfied 
with the persons proposed, appoints me. 

(d) In some cases a Receiver already appointed proves 
unsatisfactory and fails, or delays, to render proper 
accounts, and I am directed by the Master to apply for 


OF 


EVIDENCE : 


that there was a feeling that it might be a good thing if 
the Lord Chancellor, in his wisdom, asked representatives 
of medical bodies (and one may say the President of the 
College of Physicians is the nominal head of the profession) 
to submit names of suitable men to him. The question 
of the feeble-minded has been very much brought before 
me by various members, and their inspection. I do 
not know whether it would come before this Commission, 
but I was asked to mention the fact that the 116th Section, 
Sub-section (d) for the care of the property of those suffer- 
ing from senile and other infirmity not so found by in- 
quisition, by the mere addition of the words “ congenitally 
feeble-minded,”’ would enable the administration of the 
assets of the feeble-minded to be undertaken in a much 
simpler way than through the Chancery Division. I do 
not think there is anything else. 


M.A., called ; and Examined. 


his removal and my own appointment, and to take all 
necessary steps to protect the lunatic’s estate. 

I perform somewhat similar duties in the case of infants, 
being guardian of their persons or estates, but this and 
many other of my duties are outside the scope of the 
inquiry of the Commission. 

My relations with the Commissioners in Lunacy are not 
by any means so intimate as with the Masters and Visitors, 
because all cases in which my assistance is asked or 
directed are, or on my application become, what are 
popularly known as Chancery cases, and I act under the 
directions of the Masters. As above stated, the Com- 
missioners by a Report under Section 100 put me in 
motion through the Lords Justices, and of course as 
Receiver I have to apply to the Commissioners for orders to 
transfer lunatics. The Commissioners also sometimes desire 
to substitute me as Petitioner under reception orders. 

In the Committee cases I undertake to visit four times a 
year, but I am allowed to visit by proxy, 7.e., I may (and 
in suitable cases I do) instruct a medical man (or a lady 
sometimes in female cases) to visit and report to me. I 
visit, however, once or twice a year personally, or by my 
chief clerk, Mr. Toone, in ail cases. 

My costs in all lunacy matters are taxed and paid out of 
the estates of the lunatics. No part of the expenses of my 
department falls on the State. 

I have had the opportunity of reading the evidence of 
Lord Justice Cozens Hardy on the subject of transferring 
to the Chancery Division of the Court the work of the 
Lunacy Department. I am not in a position to say 
whether the present staff of the Chancery Department 
could undertake the work of both departments, but of 
course if this could be done a considerable saving would 
be effected. The administration of the estate of a lunatic 
is substantially the same as the administration of the 
estate of an infant, and the Masters in Chancery are of 
course perfectly able to do administrative work of that 
kind, but the change would not be altogether a simple one, 
or one without disadvantage to the conduct of lunacy 
business. 

(1) The Lunacy Department not only do the work 
relating to the estates of lunatics, which is analogous to 


the work done by the Chancery Masters and their staff, — 


but they draw up all orders and tax all costs ; in other 
words, they do all the work which in the Chancery Divi- 
sion is done by the Chancery Registrars and by the Taxing 
Masters’ Department. Moreover, the Masters in Lunacy 
make orders which would (if the work were transferred) 
have to be made by the Judges of the Chancery Division. 
The Masters in Lunacy are in a sense judges of first 


instance, a very small fraction of the orders being made - 


by the Lords Justices. A transfer would increase largely 
the Chamber work to be done by the Judges of the Chancery 
Division. 

2. Another serious question is the distribution of the 
work among so many Judges and Masters. At present 
all the cases come before one of two Masters, who takes 
the cases from beginning to end, and very soon becomes 
well acquainted with the estates he is administering. 
My 260 cases, now dealt with in one office with two de- 
partments, would be distributed among twelve depart- 
ments with a reference to any one of six judges, and as 
the two judges in each of the three Chancery Courts sit in 
Chambers in alternate terms, I should not be sure or 
having the same judge to deal with applications relating 
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to the same estate. Moreover, I should not only have 
my work distributed in this way, but I should have to go 
in each case to another department to get my orders drawn 
up (viz., the Registrar’s Department) and to a third 
department to get my costs taxed. The concentration 
of all the Lunacy work in one department undoubtedly 
facilitates the despatch of business. 

(3) I think also that the expenses of administration are 
likely to be increased. Counsel are very frequently 
instructed before the Chancery Judges in Chambers. It 
is only in exceptional cases that they attend before the 
Masters in Lunacy. The employment of Counsel in ad- 
ministrative work largely increases the expenses. 

(4) Then there is the question of visiting to which I 
attach great importance. I think it is a serious blot on 
the administration of the Chancery Department that, 
although they undertake the charge of wards, they have 
no machinery whatever for seeing that the guardians they 
appoint do their duty or expend on the wards the allow- 
ances made by the court. One at least of the judges en- 
deavours to meet the difficulty by making orders for a 
year or two only, thus requiring frequent applications and 
giving opportunities of ascertaining how the wards are 
getting on, but this is an expensive and at best an im- 
perfect method. In all cases in which persons are found of 
unsound mind by inquisition the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors visit the patients at frequent intervals. They 
know all the cases individually. They meet to confer on 
cases of difficulty and they compel the committee through 
the Masters to carry out their recommendations. It 
would be a great misfortune if anything were to interfere 
with this system. It should, I think, be extended to in- 
clude cases dealt with under Section 116, which are now 
only visited by direction of the Masters in special cases. 
A very large proportion of the Chancery cases are in 
private asylums or under private care, and it is just these 
cases which need visiting most. I do not myself see what 
will be gained by transferring these duties to the Lunacy 
Commissioners. They have now to inspect asylums and 
all the arrangements of these institutions and to visit 
some 120,000 cases. It is impossible that they should 
know all these cases individually or bestow upon them the 
personal attention and care which the Visitors give to the 


eases they visit. I find the Visitors of great, service. I 


have only to mention my difficulty to the Master and he 
directs the Visitor to visit the case and report. _ The whole 
cost is borne by the estates of the lunatics and it is money 
well spent. 

(5) Then every committee of an estate and every re- 
ceiver has to render and vouch his accounts at short 
intervals, and if he does not do so, pressure is put upon him 
and if necessary he is removed and his sureties are pro- 
ceeded against. There is no analogous system in Chancery 
. except in the case of receivers appointed pending litigation. 

When I am appointed guardian of an infant I always see 
to it that the order directs me to account, as, being an 
officer of the court, it is obviously wrong that I should 
make a profit out of my guardianship, but there is no 
machinery for calling upon me to account, and if I did not 
voluntarily carry in my account it would drift on until the 
ward came of age, when probably the solicitor then acting 
for the ward would call upon me to account. 

(6) Then again all cases before the Masters in Lunacy 
are heard in strict privacy, no one but the parties con- 
cerned being admitted into the room, and no list of the 
cases is published. The Chancery Masters, if dealing with 
lunacy work, should adopt this practice which would be 
difficult unless the lunacy business was appropriated to 
particular Masters or taken at special times. 

These and other considerations which I think were 
hardly present to the mind of the Lord Justice show that 

- the question is by no means a simple one, nor is the 
advantage all on one side. I note that the Lord Justice 
speaks of the unsatisfactory arrangements in the Lunacy 
Office during vacation. Probably a more sweeping reform 
dealing with the whole question of the Long Vacation 
might well be applied to all the divisions. I do not think 
the branch of the profession to which I belong considers 
the arrangements for vacation business are satisfactory 
in the Chancery Division. It would be easy to bring the 
Lunacy Department into line with the other divisions in 
this matter. 

(Signed.) W. H. WiInTERBOTHAM, 

29th November, 1906. 

Official Solicitor’s Department, ae 
Royal Courts of Justice. Sob baru 
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29110. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you a few 
questions for the purpose of amplifying your statement. 
Would you kindly tell us what your staff is ?—I think we 
have nine. I have a principal clerk, who attends to my 
strictly official duties largely, that is interviewing persons 
who are sent to me by the judges, and visiting and so 
on. I have two admitted solicitors, and I have three 
senior clerks and three juniors; then I have a cashier, 
and a shorthand and typewriter. 


29111. Are those all private employees of your own ? 
—The senior clerk, who has been there some thirty years, 
receives part of his salary from the State, in connection 
with official duties, and the rest are my own staff and are 
paid by me, they are not Civil servants. 


29112. Not pensionable ?—Quite so; but there was 
some understanding with regard to the senior clerk when 
I was appointed, as he had been there a great many years, 
that I should not deal with him as with the others. 


29113. Are they remunerated by the State or througb 
you ?—Entirely by me. 

29114. Do you receive a salary ?—I receive a salary for 
official work. The bulk of my duties is to represent 
infants and lunatics, persons who are under disability. 
Of course all the expenses and costs are discharged out of 
their estates. But I have a great many other duties 
connected with the court, reporting to the judge on 
matters, seeing all kinds of people sent by the judges to 
me, visiting prisoners committed for contempt of court 
and a variety of other duties for which I have no remunera- 
tion other than my salary. Therefore they pay 
a salary for those duties and pay also £350 to m,/ 
principal assistant by way of a remuneration. 


29115. In addition to the Law Courts, you assist 
other Government Departments occasionally ?—Yes.* I 
should like to say that all the expenses of my establishmont 
are, by. arrangement with the Treasury, discharged out of 
the fees I receive, so that there is no charge of any sort 
to the country for my department: in fact it is a profit- 
earning department. 

29116. Even your salary ?—Including my salary. 

29117. It does not appear on the Votes, does it ?—If it 
does appear there is a credit on the other side, which is 
larger. 

29118. That is true of a great many things; that is 
why I asked whether you had a salary, whether it appears 
in the estimates as a salary ?—That would appear as a 
salary for the Official Solicitor for his duties. 

29119. Can you give us any idea how often you are 
appointed as next friend or guardian ad litem ?—Iit is 
very uncertain, but I have always a number of cases 
going on of that kind, litigation where I have to represent 
infants and lunatics more particularly. I am usually 
appointed to act as guardian ad litem of a defendant, and 
occasionally I act as next friend of a plaintiff. 

29120. The number of cases in which you appear doe; 
not appear in the judicial statistics, does it ?—It varies 
very much, but I could give you the number to-morrow 
more accurately ; I daresay there are thirty or forty cases 
going on. 

29121. You say in your statement that when the Lunacy 
Commissioners make a report under section 100 of the 
Lunacy Act that the property of a lunatic is, they fear, 
not being devoted to his benefit, then the Judge in Lunacy 
refers it to you and you take action ?—Yes. 

29122. Does that mean that you communicate with 
the relatives and get them to take action through their 
solicitor and friends, or do you present a petition yourself 
and acquire knowledge of the property, and so on, and 
make a recommendation as to what ought to be done ? 
—That depends on the circumstances. If there is some- 
one who ought to move and who has not moved, I com- 
municate with the relatives of the family, and if I find, as is 
often the case, that there is nobody to move, or the person 
who ought to move is not doing his duty, then I apply for 
my own appointment. 

29123. Or if there is an improper person ?—If there is an 
improper person already there who is not accounting or 
looking after the property of the lunatic, I take action te 
protect the assets. 





* The witness subsequently sent in a memorandum as 


follows ;—“It would bej hardly true to answer it ‘ Yes.’ 
Only ixdirectly do I assist other Government departments.” 
U 


W. A. 
Winter- 
botham, 

Esq., M.A. 





3 Dec. 1906. 





See Q. 33589, 


Questions 29124 to 29148, 


W. H. 

Winter- 

botham, 
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29124. Supposing in a proper case you have taken 
up the management of the estate, on what scale of costs 
are you remunerated ?—Just as anybody else would be ; 
my charges are carried in and taxed by the officer in 
lunacy and certified, and they are paid then out of the es- 
tate. 


29125. They are not taxed by the Chancery Masters 
but in the Lunacy Office ?—No, they are taxed in the, 
Lunacy Office. The Lunacy Office tax all their own costs. 


29126. Incidentally I would like to have it on our 
notes ; do you consider that the scale of costs allowed, 
and the mode in which it works generally, are fair and 
proper ?—I think so. The fact is that those who are 
accustomed to the work of the Lunacy Department 
carry through their work with very much greater ease 
than those who are not, and I think for those who are 
thoroughly accustomed to carry on the work, and under- 
stand it, the remuneration is fair and reasonable. 


29127. Do you administer an estate which is given to you 
as Official Solicitor more economically in that way than 
a solicitor in private practice would, to whom it had come 
as a bit of business ? Do you keep down the expenses 
very strictly ?—I think so; more particularly because 
I have such a large number of cases, and like anyone 
who has a good deal of the same sort of thing, I can do 
it more easily or economically. I do not mean that I 
do it better than other people do. 

29128. Those matters are so little known to the public, 
that I am asking those questions so as to get them on our 
notes. Have you had any complaint made about charges 
you have made in administering estates ?—I think never. 
My costs are very frequently taxed by the other side. 
There is somebody representing the next of kin or heir- 
at-law. who would make any representations to the taxing 
Master, and he would deal with them in the ordinary 
way. Inever have any costs which are not taxed. 


29129. You have the ordinary system of taxation 
which applies to you. as well as to anybody else; you 
have never heard of a formal complaint being made that 
the system of your managing these estates is unnecessarily 
expensive 7—I am sure it could not be, because as a rule 
it is less, on the ground I have mentioned. 


29130. It is less than the most economical solicitor 
would do it for ?—Unless he were as familiar with the 
practice, and the way of doing it, as I am. A solicitor 
who does not know much of the practice would necessarily 
instruct counsel more than’ I do: I do not suppose I 
have instructed counsel before the Master the whole time 
I have been there. 


29131. It is not customary in lunacy ?—Not in ad-: 


ministrative work. If there were legal questions to be 
argued you would. 


29132. Do you think the system of your doing the 
work and being paid by the fees, is more effectual than 
having it done by an official paid for the purpose—a 
salaried official of the State ?—I think so. I think the 
profession generally would prefer it. It would te an 
increase of officialism if it were done entirely by the 
State. 


29133. The profession does not like that ?—I do not 
think they would like it. I do not find any objection in 
my own case, because I do not intervene unless there is 
something wrong; in fact they frequently themselves 
bring me into operation by calling the attention of the 
court. to the fact that the estate is not being looked after, 
and ask for my appointment. 

29134. I am asking all these questions without any 
reference to you personally; may I take it it is your 
opinion that the work as done by you or your office is as 
economical and more effectual ?—I am quite sure it is as 
economical and. as. effectual ; 
tual. 

- 29135. Imay take it also that when you are appointed 
as receiver because the receiver already appointed by the 
Master, or before the Master’s appointment, is not satis- 
factory, you are also remunerated on the usual scale ?— 
Yes. 
29136. That is by a percohtage in the case of the 
receiver 7?—No, I do not receive a percentage; the 
Lunacy Office receives the percentage; I am simply paid 
for the drawing of the account, the passing of it, the 
youching and so on, the work I do—item charges. 


‘advantage ? 


I will not say more effec- 


OF EVIDENCE : 


29137. (Mr. Greene.)—Not scale charges ?—In many 
cases there is a small lump charge for preparing an 
account, but it is fixed upon the principle of the work 


done. ‘ 


29138. Is it scale charges in the case of the purchase 
or sale of real estate ?—I do not think that would come 
in my work ; if it did, probably there would be a scale 
charge. I do not remember it. 


29139. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You are paid just as 
other solicitors are paid ?—Yes, we have not very much 
conveyancing in lunacy, because as a rule you do not 
buy and sell lunatics’ estates; you keep the estates as 
they are, as far as possible. I think I should: probably 
have the scale charges if they were the proper charges 
to make. JI should have just what any other solicitor 
would have. 


29140. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you think your functions are 
exercised with respect to exactly the right number of 
lunatics, or do you think they could be extended with 
You have sixty-two cases out of 651 ?— 
That is a matter for the Masters. If there is no suitable 
person existing, or if the only suitable person is an ac- 
counting party and therefore cannot act, they appoint 
me, but I assume that I am appointed wherever it is 
necessary. If they had a suitable person I should not ° 
be appointed. In a recent case where I had to conduct 
the enquiry, a suitable member of the family was proposed, . 
and of course he was appointed. In another case there ; 
was no suitable member of the family willing to act’ or 
who could act, and in that case I was appointed. 


29141. You can be appointed, in other words, in a” 
case in which it is desirable owing to incompetence, or’ 
because of quarrels; are you ever appointed to com- — 
pose a quarrel ?—Not infrequently parties are not - 
agreed, and the Master says: ‘ If you cannot agree on a 
suitable person I shall appoint the Official Solicitor.” — 


29142. When you take administrative action-and you. 
apply to the Lunacy Commissioners for orders to transfer 
the lunatic from one place to.another, do you deal in. the . 
matter as an official or as the solicitor. for the estate Pes 
I should apply as any other receiver would, 


29143. When you are appointed as a substituted ‘ 
petitioner under reception orders, ‘again, as soon as you ’ 
are appointed, you begin to act as any other solicitor ?—- 
Yes. The cases in which I am appointed are those in® 
which the Commissioners are not satisfied with the 
petitioner—for instance, I can recall a case where a mother” 
was petitioner and she removed’ her hinatic® daughters ‘ 
to her house and treated them’ very badly—they sub- 
stituted me as petitioner because they trust I shall” 
act in a more reasonable way. iS 


29144. You can be substituted as a petitioner aginst 
the will of the actual, petitioner ?—Yes, after notice. * 


29145. It begins with a dispute ?—Yes. « 


29146. Will you tell us roughly the cases in which — 
substitution takes place, so far as you know of it ?—Yes. _ 
In a very recent case which is rather familiar to everyone 
—I need not mention names—the Lord Justice thought 
it was undesirable that the petitioner for a reception 
order should remain in charge of the case, and directed 
that I should apply to the Commissioners to be substi-_ 
tuted. I did apply to the Commissioners to be substi- 
tuted, but before I could do that the consent which had 
been given to my being substituted was withdrawn, 
and the petitioner discharged the patient. That is a 
case in point. If he had not taken such a very strong 
course as that I should have been appointed in four- 
teen days, and then I should have had charge so far that 
the certificates could not have been discharged without 
my knowing it or without my approval, 


29147. That ended the matter; there was no. patois t» 
—There was no patient. 

29148. In what other class of cases are you substituted: 
for the petitioner ?—Where the petitioner is not’ acting 
satisfactorily ; I believe I am right in saying (the Com- 
missioner will correct me if I am wrong) that I am sub- 
stituted in every case where the Commissioners are not 
satisfied that the petitioner is really doing what he ought 
to in regard to cases. The petitioner has in tant 
cases absolute power to discharge the patient. . 


Questions 29149 to 29172. 
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__, 29149. Do the Commissioners ever. appoint you tobe of eleven or twelve Registrars. Then. there. would be yp, y, 
the substituted petitioner with the sole object of pre- the Taxing Masters consisting of eleven or twelve. So  Winter- 
venting a person from being improperly discharged ?—I that I should haye to go to thirty-six departments to get _botham, 


think I may say that in one or two cases they have. the work done which I now get done in the lunacy office. Fsq., M.A. 


29150... And your office is very useful in that respect. ? 
—Yes; J, being an officer of the court, obviously should 
not actin that matter without careful consideration nor 
probably without the full confidence of the Commissioners. 


29151. In your statement (No. 1) where you are point- 
ing out certain difficulties which arise in carrying out Lord 
Justice Cozens-Hardy’s proposal, you rightly point out: 
“The Masters in Lunacy are in a sense Judges of First 
Instance, a very small fraction of the orders being made 
by the Lords Justices.. The. transfer would increase 
largely the Chamber work to be done by the Judges of the 
Chancery Division.”» We understood. both from the 
Lord Justice’s statement, and afterwards from the evi- 
dence he gave before us, that it was Lord Justice Cozens- 
Hardy’s view that the holding of inquisitions and en- 
- quiries of various sorts, and arriving at a judicial decision 
with regard to, the mental condition of a patient, was not 
to be done by the Judges of the Chancery Division in lieu 
_of the Masters, but was to be done by a largely improved 
_ Lunacy,Commission ?—That is so. The number of cases 
in which an inquisition is held now is so small that it 
forms almost an insignificant part of the work of the 
Masters in Lunacy. 

29152. But the number of cases in which an order is 
made depriving a person under Section 116 (d), and 

others, is very large ?—Yes. 

29153. That would not, I understand, under the Lord 
Justice’s proposal, go to the Judges in Chancery in future, 
if his proposal were carried out, any more than it has 


done in the past ?—I did not understand that. Speaking ~ 
of inquisitions, there have only been about eighty cases ° 


between both the Masters during the last five years ; 
that is only at the rate of about sixteen a year, that is 
eight apiece; and in those cases there have only been 
-s2ven in which there has been any contest. They are 


ordinary common form cases in which there is no real - 


_ question. I believe I am right in saying that there 
have only been seven cases involving judicial enquiries 
with a jury during the last five years. 


29154. Supposing it was the intention of the Lord 
Justice to recommend that the making of such orders, 
as well as inquisitions, should be done administratively 
by a legal member of the Lunacy Commission or by the 
Lunacy Commissioners as a Board, or something like 
that, that criticism would not apply ?—No, but I hardly 
think that could have teen the Lord Justice’s meaning 
because it is distinctly a judicial order, _ An applica- 
tion under Section 116, for the care and management 
_ of the estate of the lunatic I should have thought was a 
matter which would have come before a Judge. Of 
course it could be done by some other legal authority. 
The carrying out of all the necessary administration 
which would follow that order would obviously have 
to be done by the Judge. 


29155. As a matter of practical business with regard to 
the making of these orders, what sort of authority do you 
_think they call for; Ido not mean the orders relating to 
the subsequent management of their property, vesting 
and so on; should you think that is a matter which might 
be advantageously done by an expert mixed body of 
doctors and lawyers like the Lunacy Commission ?—I 
think it might possibly be done by a sufficiently expert 
doctor and lawyer together. 


29156. They might combine and be able to carry out 
Master Fischer’s work ?—That portion of his work, yes. 


29157. Supposing they had the Chancery Division to 
carry out the business side of it ?—Yes. 

29158. Where you remark, ‘“‘ the concentration of all 
the lunacy work in one department undoubtedly facilitates 
the dispatch of business,” there is no doubt that that 
must be so; but that would be true of the concentration 
of any particular sort of work ?7—Yes; it was directed 
more particularly to the remark of the Lord Justice that 

it should be transferred to the Chancery Division. The 
Chancery Division consists of three sets of Judges of two 


_ each, each having their independent Chambers, each « 


_ having four Masters with a staff so that there wou'd be 
. twelve Masters and six Judges. 
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There would also be the : 
Registrar’s department which draws up orders, consisting + 


My 260 cases would be distributed between first of all 
twelve departments, and then I should have to get par 
of the work done by the twelve Registrars and twelve 
Taxing Masters. 


29159. It is obvious that the concentration of any 
given class of work makes it easier for’ the persons who 
deal in that department ?—Yes, and it is therefore more 
economical and less expensive. 


29160. Less. expensive ?—I think so. I think the 
facility with which you do your work, and also the fact 


-that you would have Masters who would only have a 


special class of case to deal with, would make it less 
expensive. 

29161. But ‘surely ‘the greater the extent to which 
you carry out the specialisation of the functions of a 
department ‘the larger staff you have on the whole to 
deal with it ?—I do not think so. 

29162. Of course it would be very much easier for one of 


the public who wanted to obtain directions or information, 


say, about an international affair with Russia, to go to the 
Russian department of the English Government instead 
of to the Foreign Office which included them ll, but still 
it would be ridiculous to have an office for each foreign 


country ?—Obviously. - : 


29163. Does not the argument’ apply here, that you 
cannot carry specialisation very far? Although you 
make it convenient to the applicant you would make it 


more expensive to the country ?—You have got it already. 


The question is whether you are going to change it. 

29164. Nos..3, 4, 5 and 6, your paragraphs immediately 
following upon that, are weighty criticisms, if I may say 
so, as to the inconvenience which would arise in connection 


with the application of Chancery practice to that of the 


Lunacy Department, but do you. not think, on the 
whole, that summed up, it merely’shows that the Chancery 
practice ought to be made moré elastic and ‘otherwise 
improved ?—It means rather more than that. In many 
respects Lunacy practice is. preferable to Chancery 
practice, and if you unite the two you must be very careful 
not to lose what is best in the Lunacy practice. Ido not 
think it amounts to more than that. a %: 


29165. (Mr. Greene.) Do you have to report to any 
body or authority as to what the work done during the 
year has been ?—No. 


29166. Have you any official superior ?—The Lord 
Chancellor. 


29167. Is he your appointor ?—Yes. 


29168. Are you in communication with him in reference 
to the discharge of the duties of your office ?—I am in 
frequent communication with him, but in respect of any 
estate which I am administering I am acting as any other 
solicitor would, and I am under the direction of the court. 
The Master would be the person to whom I should naturally 
go. { 
29169. Are any charges by you, or incurred by you, 
brought upon the Estimates every year or are youentirely 
paid out of the fees ?—I am sorry to say I have never had 
the curiosity to see how my office is dealt with, but I can 
tell you shortly that I believe my salary and the expense 
of one assistant are borne upon the Estimates. On the 
other hand, by arrangement with the Treasury, payment is 
made to the Treasury out of the costs which I receive 
largely in excess of the amount borne by the Votes. 

_ 29170. I may take it there is an opportunity for anybody 
who wishes to raise the question of continuing the office of 
Official Solicitor, or the manner in which it is discharged, of 
raising it in Parliament on the Estimates ?—Yes. 

29171. I did not hear what your salary was ?—It is 
£500 a year. 


29172. Are you entitled to the costs to which a solicitor Sze Q, 33589. 


would ordinarily be entitled in carrying on business, 
litigious or non-litigious, which comes into your office ?— 
Yes. . When I was appointed it was distinctly understood 
that I should not put upon the Treasury any expense I 
incurred when I was instructed by the court to take action 
on behalf of different estates. Therefore the judges 
always see, if they employ me, that provision is made for 
paying me out of the estate with which I have to deal. 
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29173. So no burden falls on the public at large except 
the salary of £500 a year ?—None whatever, and that is 
more than paid by what I pay in to the Treasury. 

29174. It is a deduction ?—Not exactly ; I can explain 
if the Commission wish. 

29175. I do not want you to go minutely into it, I only 
want to see what the nature of your position is. Mainly, 
you are remunerated by your costs, as an ordinary solicitor 
would be ?—Yes. 

29176. With respect to matters which come before you 
as a judicial trustee under the Judicial Trustee Act do you 
get the percentage allowed by the court for acting as 
judicial trustee ?—It is sometimes done in that way, but 
very rarely. They generally ask you to show what work 
you have done and they give you a remuneration accord- 
ingly. That is what the Act provides. 

29177. Either that or a percentage ?—Yes. 

29178. Such sum as the court or a judge may think 
fit ?—Yes. 

29179. In practice, you do not get it as a percentage on 
that ?—Not as a rule; occasionally they deal with it in 
that way. They generally remunerate one according to 
the work done. 

29180. I dare say you are aware that until quite recent 
times the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Treasury 
have all had their separate solicitors. 

29181. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) Not the Admiralty, 
they have the Treasury solicitor. 

29182. (Mr. Greene.) Not now; but I can remember 
when they had it..—Yes, I believe that is so; the Treasury 
generally swallow up everything. The Board of Trade 
and the Inland Revenue have their own solicitor. 

29183. And those solicitors are under some direct 
control ?—They act only for the Department. My 
position is peculiar in this, that I am acting as solicitor 
to parties who (say infants when they come of age) can 
call me to account if I have not looked after their interests 
properly. I am in the same position, in respect to that, 
as any other solicitor. 

29184. You have no statutory position ?—In some 
respects. There are certain statutes which relate to my 
office, and rules of court. Under the Statute I visit 
prisoners who are committed for contempt and report to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

29185. With reference to the property of lunatics, can 
you teil me the value of the estates to which you refer in 
the early part of your statement, where you say: “I 
am committee of the person or estate of lunatics “so 
found by inquisition” in sixty-two cases out of a total 
of 651.” Between what amounts would those vary ?— 
I suppose one is £200,000; and I suppose they go down 
to almost nothing. 

29186. Are there many of £500 or below ?—A fair 
number. 

29187. If Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s suggestion were 
to be carried out, and if the mere estate management of 
the property of lunatics were to be done in the Chancery 
Division, I ask why, where the estate is small, £500 and 
less, should it not be administered by the county court? 
I daresay you are aware that under Section 67 of the 
County Courts Acts, 1888, administration by creditors, 
legatees, and others “in which the personal or real or 
personal and real estate against or for an account or 
administration of which the demand may be made shall 
not exceed in amount or value the sum of £500,” can be 
conducted in the county court ?—If it is not exceeding 
£500 it can ke administered through the county court. 

29188. You see no reason against that ; the machinery 
would be just as good, would it not ?—It depends. It must 
be in that part of the country, or it is not very convenient 
to get it done. 

29189. It would be cheaper, would it not, in the small 
cases to which I am referring, which are within the 
pecuriary limit of the county court, for it to be done 
locally ?—I do not think it would. I can give you in- 
stances in which a couple of guineas or three guineas a 
year is the only expense. 

29190. That I take it is money invested, and you have 
merely to remit dividends ? metimes I receive half a 
dozen amounts and make half a dozen payments, and I 
make a short affidavit verifying that; that is the whole 
thing. 

29191. The county court, by the same section, has 
similar jurisdiction, “relating to the maintenance or 
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advancement of infants in which the property of the 
infant shall not exceed in amount or value the sum of 
£500 ;” so that if lunaties and infants are treated on 
the same footing, which would seem to be the principle 
of Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s evidence, there would be 
no reason why that should not go to the county court ?— 
Do you suggest that the county court judge should make 
the original order ? 

29192. No, I am only talking of the administration of 
it ?—One person wovld make the order, then it would 
have to be referred down to the county court for 
administration. 

29193. A penny for the post, and a small printed form 
to go down ?—The evidence has to be brought before the 
tribunal in the first instance before the order is made, 
and all that would have to be passed on to another 
authority. } 

29194. I am only supposing a case where there is a 
small estate situate in the country which could be just as 
well administered, rents collected, and so on ?—I do not 
see any reason why in a very small estate, under £500, 
it should not be administered so. 

29195. Very well; then, if over £500, it could be ad- 
ministered in the Chancery Division of the High Court ?— 
Yes. 

29196. You cannot tell me how many of the sixty- 
two cases are below £500 ?—I do not suppose any of the 
sixty-two are. These are committee cases. I should 
doubt whether any are, possibly one. There is an 
American case where I had to apply. 

29197. Can you tell me how many out of the 198 ?—I 
can tell you to-morrow.* There are very few under £500 ; 
a good many more under £1,000 or £2,000. ‘ 

29198. How do you get information when the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, in the exercise of their duties in 
visiting, have reason to believe that the property is not 
being applied for the benefit of the lunatics 7—They make 
a report to the Lords Justicés under Section 100, then the 
Lords Justices endorse that report and send it on to me. 
They make their own endorsement; sometimes it is: 
“ Apply for your own appointment”; sometimes it is: 


’ “ Make further enquiries and report to us kefore you do 


anything further.” 
of each case. 

29199. Does any other county council besides the 
London County Council discover that their lunatics 
have property and then apply to you ?—I think they are 
the only one who apply direct. 
through their own solicitors, generally, to the Master, 
that I be appointed. They apply for my appointment. 
I think. 

29200. Then I presume the income from the lunatic 
is paid over to the County Council ?—Yes; then I 
see that they get paid their proper amount. - 

29201. That goes to the County Council for their 
maintenance ?—Yes, Iam frequently called in, in that 
way. If anybody at an asylum is not receiving his proper 
remuneration for the maintenance of a lunatic; if he has 
been accustomed in the past to receive it, and something 


It depends upon the circumstances 


‘ goes wrong, he mentions it at the first opportuniiy to 


the Commissioners. 

29202. I was wanting to see whether, through the opera- 
tions of the Commissioners in Lunacy, we could make 
certain of finding out whether every person who is certi- 
fied, or every person about whom there has been an inquisi- 
tion, has money; and if so, how it could be got hold of 
and applied for his or her maintenance ?—I do not know 
whether you can find it in every case ; of course there 
are many ways in which it is discovered. 





* The Witness subsequently wrote as follows :—“ | find 
that none of the 62 Committee cases in my charge are 
estates of less than £500, but that 42 out of the 198 in 
which I am Receiver under the 116 Section are under this 
figure. 

er I find that the total annual expenses of management in 
these 42 cases is £45 13s. 6d., which isa trifle more than 
One Guinea a year in each case. In most of these cases, 
under the direction of the Court, I sell a portion of the Stock 
constituting the estate each year and this with the income 
produces enough to pay maintenance at the lowest rate that 
1 can arrange. 

“Where a patient is only entitled to income and not to 
the capital, 1 have treated it as under £500 in value if the 
income is less than £20, and so in the case of life annuities. 

*‘T do not myself see how it is possible to manage these 
estates at a smaller cost through the County Court.” 


I think they apply’ 
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29203. Are there many people, do you suppose, now 
being maintained at public expense, not of course as 
Chancery patients, who have got property which might 
be applied for their maintenance ?—I think it is more 
than probable. I find relations are very apt not to dis- 
elose this, and they are very pleased if they can put the 
expense of their lunatics on the rates. 

29204. (Dr. Needham.) The Commissioners in Lunacy 
in every case which comes before them in which it appears 
likely that there may be means, make special enquiries ; 
as far as they are capable of doing so they make enquiries, 
by the means which are within their reach, as to whether 
it is possible for the patients to pay for themselves instead 
of going on the rates. 

29205. (Mr. Greene.) The drift of my idea was to 
ascertain whether you could not be exalted into a position 
where you could ascertain whether there are people 
maintained at public expense whose property you would 
be able to get hold of and apply to their maintenance 
properly ?—The Commissioners would be the people to 
know best. Other people sometimes inform me; I get 
casual information from all kinds of quarters. If the 
Commissioners, or the Master, hear of it, they generally 
communicate with me. 

29206. What was passing in my mind was whether 
you could not be more useful than your powers enable 
you at present to be, not being able to move in the matter, 
or to initiate enquiries ?—I do, if I hear anything in any 
quarter. If you told me to-day of a case, I should make 
some enquiries, should go to the Master and ask him if 
he would give me directions to apply, and he would at once 
instruct me to apply for my own appointment. I cannot 
move until I am directed, but I do ask sometimes to be 
directed. 

29207. I was wondering whether you could be given 
initiative power, without going to the Master ?—Going 
to the Master is nothing ; it only means walking upstairs 
and informing him verbally aiid getting directions. 

29208. Is he always accessible in the midst of the 
pressure of his business ?—Always ; that is one advantage 
of being in the same building. 

29209. There is no way of enabling you to become, more 
frequently than you are now, the instrument of outside 
parties who would like you to become receiver ?—Some of 
_ them do not know of my existence, but as soon as they do, 
th>y put me in motion very frequently. 

29210. Do you very often come across the Masters and 
Visitors 7—My business is chiefly with them, or very 
dargely with them. 

29211. Do you have to be with them daily ?—Not 
daily, but I suppose there are very few days on which there 
4s not something going on in the department. 

29212. Are any matters in arrear in that office 7— 
There was complaint of arrears in one department; but I 
am told that complaint is less now than it was. Master 
Ambrose’s department was undoubtedly more in arrear 
with their cases, but I believe that is not so now. 

29213. What do you mean by being in arrear ?—I 
mean that it was difficult to get appointments in less than 
three or four weeks, or a month; sometimes cases were 
adjourned day by day. 

29214. Do you find inconvenience from the office being 
ent rely shut during the Long Vacation ?—I think there is 
a great deal of inconvenience, altogether, from the Long 
Vacation. 

29215. Apart from the general question, do you find 
inconvenience in your duties ?—Undoubtedly, a certain 
inconvenience, but one gets accustomed to that sort of 
thing. I can get at the Master in case of need, if there is 
any pressing need for it. 

29216. (Chairman.) In the Vacation ?—I think so. 
The very first duty I had to perform was to know whether 
an operation might be performed on a patient. I did not 
feel capable of exercising a discretion on that, and I had 
to find two Visitors, and I found them; it was only a 
question of taking trouble. 

29217. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You found the Visitor, 
not the Master?—I could find the Master equally, no 
doubt. I knew where the Master was in the Vacation, 
Although I would not trouble him except in cases of need. 
I should do it if it were wanted. 

29218. (Mr. Greene.) You practise in the Chancery 
Division and the Lunacy Department ?—Yes. 

29219. I dare say in Common Law too ?—Yes. 
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29220. About what amount of summonses do you find 


usually undertaken by the Masters, taking the King’s 
Bench first. What would be an ordinary list, in Chamber 
work, for the Master in the Common Law Division ?—I 
have very little experience in the Common Law Division, 
but they take a vast number of summonses. 

29221. I have the summons list, both in the King’s 
Bench and the Chancery Division, for several days of last 
week. Would you be surprised to hear that, opening 
them anywhere haphazard, I should find that a Master 
would take time summonses at 10.30; at 11 he would 
have twenty-five summonses attended not by counsel ; 
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at 12 he would have twelve summonses taken without 


counsel; and at 1.30 he would have four summonses 
attended by counsel ; that is only one Master ?—I know 
a great deal more of the Chancery Division. I should say 
that is entirely exceptional. 

29222. That is Common Law ?—At Common Law they 
take a great number of cases, but the applications are 
very often of the most trivial character. 

29223. I find every Wednesday, from A to D there were 
sixteen or seventeen between 10.30 and 12 ?—Most of 
those would be time summonses taken before the junior 
clerk. 


29224. No, these are before Master Binns Smith ?—I 
should not say that the Masters in Chancery did a heavy 
day’s work. They used to do a great deal more. 

29225. If the Chancery Masters do not do a heavy day’s 
work should I be right in saying that ‘the Lunacy Masters 
do a heavy day’s work ?—If you ask me, I think there is 
more work done now by the Masters in Lunacy than there 
would be by the Masters in Chancery. The Masters in 
Chancery are undoubtedly doing less now than they were, 
and the Masters in Lunacy are doing more. I think a 
much better test would be this: I have a paper here which 
I believe is public property, showing the total number of 
cases pending in Chancery at the date of the return, and 
also the numker of summonses dealt with in each year 
between 1901 and 1905. Take for instance the number 
of accounts passed. 

29226. I would rather have the number of summonses? 
—The number of summonses to originate proceedings 
issued in 1904 was 2596, 

29227. That is only one item out of a great number of 
different kinds of summonses. I am wanting to find this: 
whether it is at all overworking a Master for him to take 
five summonses in the morning and five in the afternoon ? 
—I should not think it was, but it all depends on the nature 
of the work. 

29228. But supposing some of them were only for time? 
—I do not think the Masters in Lunacy would ever have 
that sort of summons. 

29229. What are the summonses you attend in Lunacy? 
—Administration of estates. 

29230. How long does each take ?—It entirely depends 
on circumstances. 

29231. On an average ?—It is difficult to say, because 
shorter summonses are attended by my manager; the 
more important I attend myself. I have been in his 
room for from half an hour to two hours. 

29232. That raises the question of the celerity with 
which the work is discharged ?—That entirely depends 
on the gentleman whom you are before and on the com- 
petence of the solicitors who are conducting the prc- 
ceedings. 

29233. There are no counsel appear there ?—Yes; I 
should have said—or of the counsel attending the pro- 
ceedings. 

29234. What is the kind of business you would find 
before the Master in summonses in Lunacy ?—For instance 
an application to increase the maintenance of a lunatic 
because of additional expense caused by various circum- 
stances. 

29235. Is ieee any opponent in that ?—There might 
be, or might notbe some one attending the proceedings. 

29236. There would be always ?—Always in committee 
cases, occasionally in cases under Section 116. 

29237. In the summonses is there usually someone to 
represent some other interest ?—There is generally 
somebody to represent the next- of-kin or heir-at-law, or 
possibly both, in committee cases. 

29238. That involves two sets of costs—the costs of 
each side ?—Yes ; that would be the same in Chancery. 
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29239. Why should not a matter of that kind, especially 
such as you mentioned just now, be disposed of by a Master 
in Chancery ?—There is no reason why a Master in 
Chancery should not do the ordinary administrative 
work which is done in the Lunacy Office, except the 
practical inconveniences. which would have to be dealt 
with. 


29240. The subject matter is the same ?—The subject 
matter can be dealt with. 


29241. Let us go through the practical difficulties, 
because Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy did not seem to see 
quite where the practical difficulty was. I understand you 
to sxy that there may not be always the same Master 
attending to the same matter, the same client’s affair ?— 
The same judge I think I said. 


29242. The same judge. Take the Master in Chancery 
having to deal with the question of a vesting order; why 
is it necessary to always go before the same Master to do 
that ?—Not in a matter of that kind, but I am speaking of 
the administration of an estate. As long as a lunatic 
lives, his estate has to be administered ; it is one of those 
things which will go on for twenty or thirty years ; it is 
exceedingly advisable to have continuity in the manage- 
ment of estates. 


_ 29243. I understood Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy to 
say that he would put it to each judge, allot the business to 
separate judges, and not have it under the linked judge 
system ?—I am very glad to hear it. 


29244. He used the words “the linked judge system,” 
and I understood him to convey that he would allot to 
individual judges, and not have it on the linked judge 
system ?—That would be a great improvement. 


29245. If.that were done your objection would fall to 
the ground, because there would be continuity ?—As far 
as judges go, if it were attached to one Chancery Judge, he 
might do everything that the Lord Justice does now, 
and better. 


29246. How do they do in the case of infants, because 
there is a striking resemblance between the case of an 
infant and the case of an adult whose mind has gone ? 
Does one judge deal with all the affairs relating to that 
infant ?—I am sorry to say he does not, and that linked 
system, for which I believe the Lord Justice was largely 
responsible, works exceedingly badly in those cases, be- 
cause I go one term to a judge about the case of an infant 
on a discretionary question involving a knowledge of the 
affairs of the infant, and then the next term I have to go 
to another judge with regard to the same matter. Some 
of the judges feel that so much that they request their 
colleague to allow them to continue to act. 


29247. It is hardly a matter on which to recommend an 
alteration of the statute law, but that could be pointed out 
to the rule-making authority and be adjusted ?—I do not 
think there are any of the objections I have taken which 
cannot be met. 


29248. I am obliged to you. A re-organisation of that 
branch of the High Court within the powers allowed by 
the rules would effect it all ?—Yes; there might be some 
alteration with regard to jurisdiction, but I am under the 
impression that with regard to a good deal of the work now 
done by the Lunacy Department, its rules are better and 
more convenient than those of the Chancery Department, 


and if you are going to merge one in the other, you must 


take care not to lose the best part of the Lunacy system. 
I want to.say that the business of the Lunacy Department 
is undoubtedly increasing, while the business of the Chan- 
cery Department is undoubtedly diminishing. I can quote 
one example ; the number of accounts passed in Lunacy 
has nearly doubled during the last five years, while the 
number passed in Chancery has diminished by some 
15 per cent. “ 


29249. There are causes for that; would the accounts 
of mortgagees come in that ?—No, I meant more receiver- 
ship accounts and so on. The fact is that mn Lunacy the 
number of cases under Section 116 is increasing rapidly. 
Those all involve accounts, and all those accounts are 
now taken in the Lunacy Department. 


29250. If I have your answer quite clear, which I 
think I have, it seems to me to solve all the difficulties— 
that the organisation of the business in the Chancery 
Division could be effected by rules, and requires no 
statute ?—I do not like to go as far as that, because I am 


department there were any complaints of delay. 
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not sufficiently familiar with it, but I say they are difficul- 
ties which could be overcome, if it is thought desirable to 
make a change. 


29251. I understand you visit by proxy; have you 
any statutory authority for that ?—I cannot say whether 
the Masters have that power. I think they must have, 
because they have the power to dispense with my visits, 
if necessary. 


29252. Then they would have power 2—It practically 
means, as I think I said, that I visit myself or by my 
manager, perhaps twice a year, and at other times by 
a medical man, or lady, as the case may be. 


29253. You instruct a lady occasionally to visit the 
female patients ?—Yes. 


29254. Do you attach importance to having female 
patients visited by females ?—I think it is highly im- 
portant. I have two establishments which I have to look 
after where there is nobody but ladies in the house at all. 
There. may be circumstances which dey would desire to 
explain to ladies. 


29255. In the equipment of any branch ‘of Tanacy 
inspection, I take it you! would from: your experience in 
the Lunacy Department certainly suggest there should be 
female inspectors or Commissioners ?—I think it is often 
very desirable. 


» 29256. You base your belief on experience, not merely 
theory ?—My cases are not very numerous. I do not 
say that a doctor is not capable of doing it, whether the 
patient is a male or a female ; but in my own case, when I 
am asked to advise with regard to servants and nurses, I 
not infrequently ask ladies to visit for me. 


29257. You told Mr. Byrne that your costs are taxed 
and. paid out of the estates ; is there any hostile interest 
attending the taxation of your costs ?—Yes, those who 
are going to take the estate after the lunatic’s death 
naturally wish to reduce my charges as much as possible. 


29258. Are they represented, almost always, by a 
solicitor ?—In committee cases, but the Taxing Officer in 
the Lunacy Department is a very competent man who 
would tax my costs, I think, just as thoroughly if they 
were not, there. Se 


29259. I do not doubt his competency, but he is not a . 
trained lawyer ?—I do not know whether you want a P: 
trained lawyer to tax costs; it is a very disagreeable S 
duty and he does it exceedingly well; the only persons 
who complain are sometimes the solicitors, but not often. 


29260. Do you hear complaints from solicitors as to 
want of promptness and the difficulty in getting appoint- 
ments; complaints as to the management of the Lunacy 
Department ?—There were a great many complaints a 
little time ago, but I fancy those complaints are not now 
what they were. There undoubtedly was vOrys consider- 
able delay in one of the departments. 7 


29261. Did the complaints reach any fhe ears 
is there somebody in control of the office to whom com- | 
plaints should be made ?—The matter was brought 
before the Council of the Law Society, and they, I think, 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor on the subject. i 

29262. There is no one in the office to whom a complaint _ 
can be made ?—The Master is head of his department ; 
you cannot complain of him except to the Lord Chan- | 
cellor. 

29263. The complaint is made in the outer office to 
the clerks.?—It is no use doing that. You can grumble, 
but you cannot do anything effective unless you go to : 
headquarters. I suppose the Lord Chancellor would we 
be the only person to whom they would go. 

29264. It has not reached the chief clerk. We had 
Mr. Keely here, who is a very able gentleman ; che said he 
had not heard complaints. 

29265. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) He said there were 
some, years ago. — 
29266. (Mr. Greene.) I think he said they did not 
reach him; they were made to the third-class clerk I | 
think ?—There were complaints two or three years ago 
in regard to one department. I do not think in the other 


29267. Or anything else besides delay ?—I think not. 


29268. Your point in paragraph 2 of your statement 
would be got over by the suggestion you have made} 


Questions 29269 to 29299. 
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without any fresh statute matters could be re-organised 29286. That could be got over ?—That could be got Waseda 
in the Chancery Division—the question of the distribution over, it is a detail. Undoubtedly you want privacy in Wéinter- — 
of the work between so many Judges and Masters ?— these matters. botham, 

I think they might appropriate this work to one or two 29287. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think you approve generally Esq., M.A. 





Masters. of the administrative part of these estates being handed 3 Dee.. 1996, 


29269. There are no affidavit stamps, the Lord Justice 
told us ?—No. 


29270. Are there any other of their proceedings 
summonses or orders, without stamps ?—I am afraid I 
could not:answer. I know the expenses of the department 
are practically paid by the percentage charged on the 
estates of lunatics, and I believe there is a profit over 
and above that, so that the whole of the expenses of the 
department are paid by the parties whose estates are 
being administered. I cannot tell you about stamps; 
I never put a stamp on a summons in my life. That is 
one of the details to which my clerks attend. 


29271. Possibly that exception would arise from all 
the expenses being paid by the lunatic’s estate ?—I am 
not sure that there are any stamps on anything. 


_ 29272..'There are some in the other division ?—You 
pay by stamps in the Chancery Division, there is no 
percentage. 

29273. In Common Law also they pay by stamps on 
summonses and orders ?—Yes. 


' 29274, With reference to this percentage, do you know 
hhow many estates there are on which no percentage is 
levied at all—that would be estates under £100 a year ?— 
Tam not sure. I should think that would be a consider- 
able number. 


29275. So that people whose estates are small and who 
have been found lunatic by inquisition get all the ser- 
vices paid for. by those whose incomes are above the 
amount ?7—I fancy that is the case with income-tax. — I 
pay income-tax .because I have a larger income.than 
£160 a year, and other people live upon it. 


©29276; Then it is‘ the’ mere incident: of having been 
found lunatic” by inquisition that puts a patient in a 
‘better position than those who have ‘not’ been-so found, 
‘because they get more visiting and so on, and they are 
living quietly in asylums ?—It surely applies equally to 
those who are under Section 116? 

29277. Yes.—They are a large majority of cases. 


29278. Counselare hardly ever instructed ~before 
the Master in Lunacy, are they ?—Sometimes. 
~ 29279. Not often ?—No, not frequently. It is gener- 
ally when solicitors do not know their work, but’ there 
are cases-where you have legal questions to argue. 


29280. There is hardly any legal question which arises 
in matters of administration before the Masters in Lunacy ? 
—tThe Masters in Lunacy deal with a great many matters 
which under any otier system would come before the 
Judge in Chambers. The Masters are in fact judges 
of first instance; you go straight from them to the 
Lord Justice. ims 


_ -29281.. What sort of things would go before a Judge 
in Chancery if we gave them the administration which 
now has to be disposed of by the Master in Lunacy ?— 

Most of the work. 

29282. Most of the work would go to the Judge and 
not to the Master ?—It is only a small proportion of the 
cases that go to the Lords Justices at all; the Master 
does the bulk of the work which would be done in Chancery 
by the Judge in Chambers. 

- 29283. By the Judge in Chambers or by the Master in 

Chambers ?7—By the Judge in Chambers. 

29284. In paragraph No. 6 of your statement you say 
“All cases before the Masters in Lunacy are heard in 
strict privacy, no one but the parties concerned being 
admitted; that equally applies in the case of infants, 
and in» most-litigation in the Chancery Chambers ?—It 
may be done but there is very considerable publicity. 
First of all.there is a list of cases. published, and unless 
it is a»very..exceptional case you.do not leave the name 
out. When you go: before the Masters, either in the 
King’s Bench or in\Chancery, you have the room full of 
people. it. 

29285. I-have seen them each admitted when no one 
else is in the room ?—I am afraid that is in counsel cases 
in the afternoon.: I am sorry to say in. the morning 
it is different. . : 


over to the county court judges when the estates are worth 
not more than £15 a year ?—I think it is £500 capital. 


29288. £500 capital means roughly about £15 a year ? 
—Yes. 

29289. Would you not be inclined to raise that limit 
very considerably nowadays ?—I think not, if you can 
only keep down the cost of administration. The cost of 
administering these small estates is sometimes just as 
heavy in the county court as in the High Court, if they 
are conducted with care and due regard for costs. The 
fact is, these costs depend so much upon the mode of 
conducting them. I have got an Order before the Master 
in one of these cases under Section 116 for £15, and I have 
known cases costing £60 or £80, if there is a contest; 
if there are affidavits and counsel, and there is a contest, 
expense runs up very fast. 


29290. In your opinion, transferring small. cases to 
county courts away from the High Court would not give 
rise to much economy ?—It might in some cases, I am not 
quite sure ; I have very little experience of county court 
work, I cannot tell you how far it is economically con- 
ducted. 


29291. It is a question you would rather not answer ?— 
I know very little about it. 


29292. We have had it suggested that Section 116 
should. be very widely extended to meet: various classes 
of cases; can you give us some indication of the average 
cost, first of all of an inquisition, and. secondly of an 
inquiry under Section 116 ?—An inquisition may cost 
anything from £15 to £10,000. I can give you instances 
of both if you wish it. There is a very famous case’ which 
is public property, Mrs. Cathcart’s case.. When Sir 
Charles. Russell, as he then was, was her leading counsel 
and succeeded in persuading a jury that she-was not of 
unsound mind, I am told that cost £10,000. If a contest 
goes on with leading counsel and expert witnesses and is 
fought out for a fortnight, you may incur enormous cost; 
Those are only, say, one of such cases in ten years. 


29293. But the ordinary run of cases ?—There is ndé~ 
“ordinary run”; it depends entirely upon ‘whether they 
are contested, If it-is not contested, the inquiry costs 
very little. 

29294. May I take it an uncontested inquiry never costs 
more than £25 ?—I would not go so low as that. The 
Master goes down to the country very often. I had a 
case at Brighton, and he had to go down there with one 
member of his staff and two or three doctors who had to 
give evidence; there were solicitors on each side. I 
suppose» the expenses would hardly be covered: by £25, 
but they would not. be anything very:serious. 


29295. With regard to applications under Section 116, 
there is a large number of them; there must be some 
average amount ?—I should say from £15 to £80. - . 


29296. Do these figures include all expenses ?—If you 
instruct counsel, you double your expenses at once. It 
may be very necessary to instruct counsel. 


29297. I want to find out how much the unfortunate 
lunatic’s estate is taxed by the application.?—It is taxed 
very slightly if there is no opposition, - If there-is a serious 
opposition the expenses may run up to almost. anything. 


29298. An unopposed application for a. senile dement 
under Section 116 (d) may cost. anything from £30 to 
£80 ?—It would not cost that, if it were not opposed. 
An application ought not to cost more than £15 to£20 
unopposed. 


29299. Can you give me any idea of the cost of manage- 
ment of the inquisition cases and Section 116 cases; 
we have already had evidence from Scotland that-cura- 
tory cases are administered ata maximum cost of 7 per 
cent. including legal charges; court fees, and everything ; 
it works out-at 7 per cent. per annum ?—My experience 
of Scotland in regard to litigation is that it is very much 
more expensive than in this country. I have had some 
experience of Scotch litigation and I know the manage- 
ment of Scotch trust estates is very expensive. I should 
say they do their work exceedingly well, but they charge 
rather highiy for it, : 
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29300. We have got this figure in evidence, that the 
estate of the lunatic is entirely managed, including all 
costs, for a maximum of 7 per cent., coming down to about 
5 per cent. in the case of the bigger estates. There is 
no percentage in Scotland. Can you give us any compar- 
able figure for England ?—I have not got materials to 
hand to-day, but I should be pleased to furnish them. 
I should say that, taking the average, I should be glad 
to have 5 per cent. of the income for my costs. Of course 
the percentage has to be added. 


29301. Which would make it up to 9 per cent. ?—I 
forget what the percentage is; it is only 4 per cent. on 
large estates. If you put the percentage at four, you can 
hardly do the other work for one. 


29302. Could you definitely give us a statement of 
the entire cost ?—I will try to do so, taking half a dozen 
estates, the larger and intermediate ones. 


29303. And spread over five years ?—In some cases 
they are remarkably small. If the work is small, the 
charges are small. I had a case where I had to manage 
a green-grocery business down in Wales. Obviously, 
that meant a vast amount of trouble. 


29304. If our Secretary sends you the evidence we 
have got with regard to the procedure in Scotland, you 
might draw up the statement on the same lines ?—Yes. 


29305. (Chairman.) It would be very useful ?—I will 
do that. I will take my own cases. The following memoran- 
dum was subsequently sent in by the witness :— 


I have spent a considerable time in going through the 
eases of estates in Lunacy under my care with a view 
of funishing information to the Commission on the ques- 
tion of the average cost, but I find\it impossible to furnish 
definite statistics in the shape furnished from Scotland. 

I do not wish to criticise those statistics, but it is im- 
possible to say what their value is without knowing 
what expenses are included. The chief expenses are 
(a) in obtaining the Order by which the property is placed 
under the jurisdiction of the court; and (6) in getting 
the estate into proper order. 

In making the application to the court notice has to 
be served upon the patient and medical evidence has 
usually to be obtained as to the patient’s state of mind. 
Particulars have also to be obtained and furnished to 
the court as to the property and relations of the patient. 
If there is no opposition an Order is thereupon made, 
but it has to be drawn up and a stamp of £2 paid upon 
it, and the receiver (except in my own case) has to give 
security. I find that the total costs of such an applica- 
tion are usually a little over £20. If there is a contest, or 
if the question of unsoundness of mind has to be deter- 
mined by an inquisition, the costs are, of course, vastly 
larger. 

, Then follow the costs of getting the estate into proper 


order, and here again it is impossible to give an average. . 


Some estates are in perfect order when they reach the 
receivers hands and the securities have merely to be 
transferred into court. Others are in a hopeless mess 
and litigation has to be started, or the lunatic’s business 
has to be wound up. The costs of this may be very 
considerable or may be next to nothing. 


Assuming the Order made and the estate in the re- - 


ceiver’s hands in good order the annual costs would 
usually be very small. I have some forty cases in which 
T have merely to receive dividends and pay maintenance 
and other outgoings, and—once in three years—prepare 
and pass a short account. The annual expenses in these 
cases vary from 10s. 6d. to £3 3s. and the amount of the 
costs would not be materially increased by the fact that the 
estate is a large one provided the annual administration 
of it is simple. I am receiver of an estate amounting 
to £22,000 with an annual income of about £450. The 
annual expenses amount to between £6 and £7. 

Where the receiver’s duties involve the management 
of real estate the expenses are naturally much heavier. 
I am receiver in one case of a lady who owns freehold 
property in Cardiff let to weekly tenants and producing 
gross about £400 a year, thy total income being £800 a 
year. My costs as receiver do not average more than 
£10 a year, but I have to pay a commission of 73 per 
cent. on the £400 to an agent for collecting the weekly 
rents and managing the property. In another case 


I am committee of a lunatic who owns an estate of 1,500 
acres in the Midlands, which had been hopelessly mis- 
managed for many years, and questions of repairs, cutting 
timber and replanting, water supply to the various farms 
and so on involve a great deal of work and considerable 
expense. Cases of this kind also involve applications to 
the Master for directions from time to time, and these 
necessarily add to the expense. 

I note that the statistics furnished from Scotland refer 
to some estates in which there is considerable real estate. 
It would be interesting to know whether the receiver 
himself collects the rents and manages these properties, 
and whether the cost of collecting those rents is included. 
If not, the statistics become of very little value. In the 
case above mentioned the commission of 74 per cent. 
which I pay to the agent for collecting the weekly rents: 
forms no part of my remuneration as receiver and, 
therefore, if I furnished statistics of the receiver’s costs. 
no mention would be made of them. 

The figures I have given above do not include the per- 
centage charged by the Lunacy Department. This is 
4 per cent. on the nett income in Committee cases and 
2 per cent. in receiver cases, but no percentage is charged 
where the income is less than £100 a year. 

I observe that Master Fischer in his evidence before the 
Commission spoke of the very heavy costs incurred in the 
cases of enquiries held before a judge and jury, and 
referring to a recent case he is reported to have stated 
that the proceedings had reduced the patient to penury. 

On the score of expense I do not think there is any 
difference between a trial before a judge in the King’s 
Bench Division and a trial before the Master. No cases. 
are so keenly fought as questions involving a man’s 
sanity or his capacity to manage his estate, and if a jury 
of twenty-three is summoned and leading counsel are 
engaged for a number of days on both sides, and expert 
evidence is called, the expenses must necessarily be very 
heavy. Fortunately these cases are few. 

In the case referred to by Master Fischer I think it only 
right to say that I was directed by him to take these 
proceedings, and I was ordered by the Lords Justices te 
take them in the form in which I did—that the case was 
twice adjourned and occupied ten days—that my bill 
of costs of £1,653 6s. 7d. includes £651 9s. for counsel’s. 
fees, £226 2s. for jury fees, and £342 5s. Ild. for pay- 
ments to witnesses and others, leaving £433 9s. 84. to 
cover my own and all other expenses. The result, so 
far from having ruined the subject of the enquiry, has 
saved the family estates covering over 20,000 acres, whicle 
would undoubtedly have been realised by the mortgagees: 
had the result been anything but what it was. His 
pecuniary position was caused by reckless mismanage- 
ment in the past, and this the Order of the court has put 
an end to. 

Wm. WINTERBOTHAM. 
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29306. (Dr. Dunlop.) I see in your statement that there ‘ 
is a third species of medical inspection, official medical 
visitation to certain lunatics, visitation by the Lunacy 
Commissioners, by the Lunacy Visitors, and another offi- 
cial visitation taken by you as Official Solicitor ?—It is — 
only where I am committee of the person. The com- — 
mittee of the person has to visit. Those visits are entirely — 
independent of the official visits. I do not visit as an offi- 
cial, I visit as committee of the person, just like anybody 
else who is appointed committee of the person; it is my 
duty to look after and to care for these people. It s> 
happens that I am an official and therefore my visit has 
something of an official character, but it does not dispense 
with the visit of the medical Visitors. 


——| 


29307. Do you think you could entrust these duties fo 
the Lunacy Commissioners or the Chancery Visitors ?— 
I should be sorry to do so. I think it is one of the most. 
important parts of my work. I go all over the country. — 
I think it is an exceedingly important matter. I have cases — 
in private care. I do not mind giving you an illustration 
of what I am thinking of in my own mind. A lady nearly — 
eighty years of age lives in a private house where my © 
visits are of the very utmost importance. The relatives 
have been removed from the care of this lady, and I have 
been appointed to look after her, for, I suppose, sufficient — 
reasons. There is a considerable establishment there. | 
I should not like to depute that duty to anybody. 


— ee ae ee 
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29308. You depute it to a medical man to visit ?—In 29329. But there is no reason why the Registrar should W. H. 
that particular case I visited four times, in one case by not draw up the Order. The Master does not draw up  Winter- 
a lady who goes once a year to see her. the Order in Lunacy ?—I should let every Order in _botham, 

29309. It is a very heavy tax. I do not know whether Chambers be draw up by the Master in Chambers. Heq., M.A. 
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in the case of small means ?—Yes, but I could visit a 
number together. My visit costs very little. 


29310. You would not like to make your official visits 
part of the duty of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I do not 
know. If you deputed it to anybody, I should depute it 
to the Chancery Visitors. 


29311. Do you think that is a practical course ?—I do 
not think so if you are going to have a person responsible 
for the person ; I think the committee of the person ought 
to know what is going on in the establishment. In the 
poorer cases they are in asylums, very likely three or four 
together. If I visit four cases I charge a very small pro- 
portion to the poor cases. The rich pay for the poor, 
again. 

29312. (Mr. Burden.) Reverting to your reply to Dr. 
Donkin as to the London County Council, Mr. Simpson 
would put you in action, would he not ?—It is the solicitor 
to the County Council. 


29313. Mr. Blaxland ?—Yes. 


29314. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) Dr. Dunlop was asking 
about your visiting ; I should like to follow that up. You 
visit as committee of the person ?—That is so. 


29315. L apprehend you agree that it is the duty of every 
committee of the person to visit his charge ?—He is 
bound to do so, and I think he ought to. 


29316. Whether he is an Official Solicitor, like yourself, 
or whether he is a relative 7—Yes. 


29317. So that if we suggested that your visits should 
be handed over to a Commissioner or a Chancery Visitor, 
why should not, equally, the visits of every other com- 
mittee be handed over ?—Quite so. 


29318. (Dr. Dunlop.) It can be handed over to a lady. 


29319. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) The lady only visits as 
the agent of the committee ?—Yes. 


29320. And the committee is personally responsible 
for her ?—Yes, and the cases in which I am appointed 
are generally cases in which there is something not quite 
right—not ordinary cases—cases where perhaps the patient 
has been neglected, or there has been some special reason 
requiring my intervention, so they are cases which want 
particularly looking into. 


29321. In other words it is an a fortiori case where a 
committee ought to visit ?—I think so. 


29322. I do not think I have many questions to ask 
-you because I understand you to say that you think, with 
an alteration in the rules, the practice of the Chancery 
Division could be so arranged that it could take over the 
business of the Lunacy Department ?—Yes. 


29323. You said something about the taxation of costs 
and enumerated the number of departments, so many for 
the Registrars, so many for the Taxing Masters—but all 
the offices are in the same building, are they not ?—Yes. 


29324. Suppose you have to tax a Bill in one particular 
case, say it is a lunacy case, under present circumstances 
you would have to go to the officer under the Master in 
Lunacy who has the charge of the taxation of costs ?— 
Yes. 


29325. Go to room number so and so; and if the 
business had been transferred to the Chancery Master and 
had gone to the Chancery Master having that particular 
business, you would have to go to room so and so ?—That 
is not the only difficulty. Our taxing officer is the em- 
ployee of the Master, and if there is any question on the 
Bill I go straight to the Master. 


29326. That is to say you review the taxation at once 
before the Master ?—Yes. 


29327. Instead of what ?—Instead of drawing out 
formal exceptions and having them answered by the 
other side and having them reported on by the Master. 
It is a matter of detail. 


29328. In drawing up the Order, of course you would go 
to a particular room where the Registrar was and get 
the Order ?—It is an entirely different department. 
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29331. As it is, they draw the minutes ?—They endorse 
their summonses and they are passed on to another 
department to draw up the Orders, 


29332. They are passed on to the Registrar ?—Yes. 
29333. I thought they drew the minutes first ?—No. 


29334. Not in simple cases ?—They endorse summonses 
but they do not prepare minutes. 


29335. I need not pursue that line of examination. I 
think we are agreed about that. It is a mere question of 
detail which can be set right by rules. Can you tell me 
this ; in the ordinary Chancery business of the court, the 
court frequently comes in contact with persons of unsound 
mind ?—Yes. 


29336. Almost as frequently as in the case of infants ? 
—Yes. 


29337. In the old times one frequently had proceedings, 
“A.B. a person of unsound mind not so found.” That 
sort of thing goes on still, I suppose ?—If they are litigants. 


29338. If they are not litigants. Take the case of an 
administration suit, and one of the beneficiaries who is 
not a litigant in the ordinary sense, not a party to the 
action, is found by the certificate, or something of that 
kind, as of unsound mind; that not infrequently 
happens ?—Yes. 


29339. You may have his share of the property carried 
over to the separate account of the person ‘“‘ A B a person 
of unsound mind not so found” ?—Yes. 


29340. From that time, frequently, the Chancery 
Division has to administer that estate 7?—Yes, unless 
there is an administration in Lunacy, in which case it 
is carried over into the Lunacy Department. 


29341. In a case of that kind the business is almost the 
same in the two branches ?—The administration of the 
estates, of course, is very much the same. 


29342. There is a little point about the Master in 
Lunacy being able to make Orders which the Master in 
Chancery has no power to do; that can be a matter of 
adjustment, I take it ?—Yes. I am afraid the practice 
which I think is better in the Lunacy Department will be 
lost in the practice of the Chancery Department. I do 


‘not want that to occur. 


29343. You would rather enlarge the jurisdiction of 
the Master in Chancery, I take it ?—Yes. 


29344. Then as to the expense of the attendance of 
counsel; I do not know whether it is the practice for 
counsel to attend the Master in Chambers—to appear 
before the Master in the Chancery Division ?—Not very 
much. 

29345. In any case it is a question of the taxation of 
costs ultimately ; a certain amount of check can be put 
upon it ?—If it is best; but it is more the practice of the 
Judges in the Chancery Division to prefer counsel to 
come before them. 

29346. When the case is adjourned to the Judge ? 
—Yes. 

29347. But it is not adjourned to the Judge as a rule, 
unless there is a substantial point to be considered ?— 
I do not know; either party may have it adjourned. 
Some Masters have it adjourned rather freely. 

29348. In order to get extension of time ?—No, the 
Masters refer matters to Judges which could be dealt 
with by the Masters in Lunacy. 

29349. The Masters adjourn it on their own account ?— 
Yes. 

29350. That is rather a personal matter of the Master’s ? 
—The Masters in Chancery, who used to be called chief 
clerks, have a certain jurisdiction. The Masters in 
Lunacy claim, I do not know upon what authority, but at 
any rate they claim, that they are Judges of First Instance 
with full powers. They deal with matters with which 
Masters in Chancery never do deal. 

29351. If any change were contemplated that could 
be adjusted ?—Undoubtedly. 


Xx 
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29352. Now about a receiver passing his accounts ; 
you. drew a comparison between the practice in the 
Lunacy Branch and the practice in the Chancery Division, 
that is to say, in one he was ordered to bring his accounts 
in pretty frequently and have them vouched and passed, 
in the other that was not so. That again is a mere ques- 
tion of the Judge’s order. I suppose a receiver could be 
ordered to bring his accounts in the Chancery Division ? 
—I was speaking rather of the guardians; I was com- 
paring the guardians of infants. There is no such thing as 
making a guardian account. It is one of the most ex- 
traordinary things I have met with. A guardian never 
does account in Chancery. I have known cases, one 
particularly coming before my mind now—a most extra- 
ordinary case. 


29353. That is the guardian of an infant ?—Yes. 


' 29354. That would not arise in lunacy cases ?—No, 
but if they were going to assimilate the practice of the 
two, it would. At present you do not call the guardian 
to account, and you have no method of enforcing the 
bringing in of accounts. 


29355. But you have in a case where the accounting 
party is appointed by the court ?—Not if you appoint 
a guardian. 

29356. If you appoint a guardian, you can ?—They 
never do. 

29357. Could you not do it on his undertaking ?— 
I do not know; they never do account, they say you 
cannot compel a guardian to account. 

29358. Could not the Order be drawn up “So and so 
upon his undertaking to account every six months” ?— 
I have never known an Order so drawn, but I suppose 
you could. 

29359. Do you see any practical difficulty ?—I think 
it would be an excellent reform. 

29360. You could enforce the undertaking ?—I am 
not sure. 

29361. That again is a matter of precedure ?—Yes. 

The witness subsequently sent in the following mem- 
orandum :— 

“T am afraid that my answers to Mr. Chadwyck- 
Healey’s questions, Nos. 29352-29361, convey a false 
impression. 

A committee of the person does not usually account 
in Lunacy, nor does a guardian of the person in Chancery. 


A Committee of the estate in Lunacy and a guardian of . 


the estate in Chancery does. There is, however, an 
important difference between the practice of the two 
divisions. In Lunacy there is a system by which every 
committee or receiver is called upon at regular intervals 
to bring in his account, and steps are taken to compel 
him to bring it in. In Chancery there is no correspond- 
ing practice. 

Although the committee of the person does not account, 
the excellent system of visiting the patients in Lunacy 
gives the necessary opportunity of seeing that the money 
is being properly applied, while in Chancery there being 
no Visitors of Infants there is no check whatever upon 
the guardian. My own opinion is that a committee of 
the person of a lunatic, and the guardian of the person 
of an infant, should both account, 
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I have not ventured to alter the answers, but I should 
be glad if this note could be placed upon the evidence. 


29362. (Dr. Needham.) There is one question I was 
going to ask which I think Mr. Chadwyck-Healey has 
asked, it is with regard to visitation. Your visitation 
is altogether non-official, it is a visit of an ordinary 
eommittee of the person ?—I am exactly in the samé 
position as a person outside would be. 


EVIDENCE ; 


29363. I have had very considerable experience of 
your visitation in that capacity, and I think it right to 
say that I think it is of the most valuable description 
possible, and that no official visitation, either by the 
Commissioners or anybody else, could replace it with 
advantage. 


29364. (Chatrman.) Is there anything you wish to add ? 
—There is one point which has not been referred to, that 
is the visiting by the Lunacy Visitors. At present they 
only visit Committee cases, that is some 700 cases. 


29365. The Lord Chancellor’s Visitors ?—The Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors. JI am inclined to think that some 
are rather diminishing the importance of visiting ; I should 
increase it. I do not profess to know, but I have heard, 
while I have been sitting in this room, a good deal as to 
the extent to which the Commissioners visit, but it has 
always seemed to me to be physically impossible for 
anybody to interview and make a note of and remember 
the individual cases. Where you are attending something 
like 600 a day, I cannot conceive how it is possible. Of 
course you can pass them in front of you, or pass in 
front of them, and select cases which appear to call for 
notice, or to which attention is called. Something was 
said in this room about 600 cases a day. If two people 
are only going to visit even 300 cases a day and are given 
eight hours to do it, they have only one and a half minutes 
for each case. Without criticising (which I would not 
think of doing) the work of the Commissioners in that 
respect, which I think is very thorough, they have 120,000 
persons to visit. The Visitors in Lunacy have only 600 
or 700. I think they ought to visit other cases. The 
Court has all these cases under care, many of them are in 
private care, many are not seen by the Commissioners at 
all. I had a case in Liverpool only last week where the 
husband removed a patient who was under certificate, 
the certificate lapsed, and that lady has been in private 
care ever since. The Order appointing me receiver of 
her estate did not lapse, and I remained receiver of her 
estate and in that capacity I had control of her money. 
It was almost a shocking thing. I was obliged to at once 
see that she was placed under certificate and she has been 
removed to an asylum. She was under the care of a lady 
who was dying. 


29366. How did the certificates lapse ?—They lapsed 
by the petitioner taking her away and discharging her. 
The petitioner has full power to discharge her. He was 
the husband of the lady. He removed her to his own 
care, and I am not sure that he did not do a wise and a 
right thing, but he died, and the lady remained in charge 
of the mother, and the mother wrote to me to say she 
was dying and she was in a bad state, and there was no 
one to look after this unfortunate person. I visited 
her in Liverpool and she is now placed in an asylum. 
That case was not visited by anybody. 


29367. (Nr. Needham.) In a Bill which has been before 
Parliament there is a provision which practically makes it 
incumbent on the Visitors to visit all Section 116 patients ? 
—I am desirous of impressing that on the Commission, 
that rather than decrease their duties, they should be 
increased. There are cases where it is most essential that 
they should be visited, so many of them are in private 
care. Those are the very cases which want visiting. I 
know very well how large asylums are managed, and they 
are safe in their hands, but when they are in. private 
care no one knows how they are managed. 


29368. (Chairman.) In those cases how often do you 
think they should be visited ?—As often as the others. 
I see no distinction between that case and any other case, 


29369. (Dr. Needham.) You are aware that the certi- 
fied cases are visited ?—Certified cases are visited, of 
course, by the Commissioners; but there are a great 
many who are not. 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH DAY. 
Thursday, 6th December, 1906. 


PRESENT, 
The Right Hon. The Earn of Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byrzyz, Esq., C.B. 
F. Nerpuam, Esq., M.D. 
H. D. GREENE, Esq., K.C. 
C. E. H. Cuapwycx-Huatzy, Esq., C.B., K.C. | 


| The Rev. H. N. BurpEn. 
| Mrs. PINSENT. 

H. B. Donxtn, Esq., M.D. 
J. C. Duntop, Esq., M.D. 


HartLey B. N. Motuersowz, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secreéary). 
H. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


Wittram Amprosz, Esq., K.C., called; and Examined. 


29370. (Chairman.) Will you kindly tell us how long and certificates for lodgment in, and payment or transfer William 
you have been a Master in Lunacy ?—Kight years on the out of, Court of Funds; gives notice to committees and Ff Ambrose, 
15th of next March. receivers to pay lunacy percentage; refers for taxation Jsq., K.C. 


29371. And before that you were in practice as a 
solicitor 7—No, at the Bar. I was Attorney-General 
to the Duchy of Lancaster. 


29372. And I think a Member of Parliament for some 
years ?—Yes. 

29373. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—There 
is some misconception about that; I have not seen it. 
I believe Mr. Keely, in whose hands the matter was, 
supplied a draft statement for my approval, but I have 
notseenit yet. Ifyou can read it for me I will see whether 
I approve it. 


29374. You might look at it afterwards and say whether 

you approve it. It is merely a statement of the actual 
facts as concerning the Master’s office ; no doubt you will 
agree with it when you see it. It is as to the jurisdiction 
and practice of. the Court ?—That I aveet as Mr. Keely 
has put it. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
on Beyatr or WititaAm Amprosez, Esq., K.C., 
Master IN LUNACY. 


I CONSTITUTION. 


- There are two Masters in Lunacy, who hold office 
during good behaviour. They are appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and must be harristers of not less than 
ten years’ standing. The salary of a Master is £2,000 
per annum. 

The Masters are also Visitors ev officio. 

The Masters were first appointed in 1842, under 5 & 6 
Vic. c. 84, under the style, of“ Commissioners, in 
Lunacy,” which was changed to ‘‘ Masters in Lunacy,” 
by Section 2 of 8 & 9 Vic. c. 100, under which Act the 
present Commissioners in Lunacy were established. 

The Staff of the office consists of a chief clerk at £800 
per annum; seven first class clerks, at salaries, except in 
one instance, of £500, rising to £600 per annum; four 
second class clerks at £250, rising to £400 per annum ; and 
seven third class clerks at £100, rising to £200 per annum. 

In addition, there is a messenger who also serves the 
office of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, at an inclusive 
salary of £100 per annum. 

The Masters appoint the clerks in their office, their 
number and salaries being determined by the Lord.Chan- 
cellor, with the concurrence of the Treasury. The ap- 
pointment of the chief clerk must be made with the 
approbation of the Lord Chancellor. Since the Supreme 
Court (Officers) Act, 1879, the clerks must obtain the 
certificate of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The chief clerk has the general superintendence of the 
office work and staff; deals with the correspondence, 
attends in Court on the hearing of Lunacy applications ; 
draws up the orders of the Judge in Lunacy, including 
Vesting Orders; authenticates all schedules to orders 
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costs not provided for by Orders; assists generally in 
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many solicitors and others seeking advice. 

All work connected with drawing up the Masters’ 
Orders and certificates, settling deeds, passing committees’ 
and receivers’ accounts, collecting lunacy percentage, 
completing security of committees and receivers, and 
keeping the index and statistics, is carried out in six 
divisions ; three for each Master. A first class clerk is 
assigned to each division, and the four second class 
clerks, and two of the third class clerks, assist them. One 
or other of the first or second class clerks attends the 
Master on holding inquisitions. 

The clerks also give solicitors much assistance in 
matters of practice. 

It should also be mentioned that it is my practice 
to be attended on the hearing of all applications by one of 
the first class clerks. 

Attached to each Master is another third class clerk,. 
whose duty it is to rota matters to each Master, issue 
summonses and give appointments, take in papers, 
enter the Master’s notes, examine documents, and assist 
generally. 

Another third class clerk takes in petitions to the 
Judge, registers orders and certificates, attends to their 
printing and stamping, gives out office copies, and keeps. 
the statistics connected therewith. 

Another third class clerk checks the accounts when 
passed, and assists in examining documents and in 
correspondence, including demands for stationery, books, 
furniture and repairs, etc. 

Costs in lunacy are at present taxed by and. under 
the direction of the Masters ;. but the actual taxatien is 
performed by the remaining first class clerk, who has 
a salary of £700 per annum, assisted by a third class 
clerk. 

By rules dated 13th December, 1901, provision was 
made for the amalgamation with the Central Office of the 
taxing department of this office, and the transfer to the 
central office of these clerks, but no date has yet been 
fixed for such amalgamation and transfer, 


2. JURISDICTION AND WORKING. 


The Sovereign, as. parens patriae, has, by virtue of 
his prerogative, the care and custody of the persons and 
estates of idiots and lunatics. 

The Crown entrusts its authority, by warrant under 
the Sign Manual, to the Lord Chancellor, and the Lords 
Justices. 

Previously to the passing of the Lunacy Act 1891, 
the duties of the Masters were partly judicial, but mainly 
administrative and ministerial. Pursuant to Orders of 
the Lord Chancellor or the Lords Justices—and, previously 
to the Lunacy Regulation Acts 1853, to a Special Com- 
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mission in each case, but after tnat Act a general Com- 
mission under the Great Seal—they held, and still hold, 
inquisitions with or without a jury. 

The Master, while executing an inquisition, now has 
all the powers of a Judge of the High Court. 

The Masters also performed the duties formerly per- 
formed by the Masters in ordinary of the Court of Chancery 
relating to all enquiries and matters connected with the 
persons and estates of lunatics, and such other duties 
as the Lord Chancellor directed by General Orders—e.y., 
they enquired. and reported, or certified, to the Judge 
in Lunacy, as to the most fit persons to be appointed 
committees, the lunatic’s kin, fortune, income, main- 
tenance, and debts, and any matter affecting his person 
or estate; and submitted consequential directions, or 
Minutes of Order, for the confirmation or approval 
of the Judge. They further, inter alia, approved of 
the security to be given by committees and receivers, 
and took their accounts, and collected the lunacy per- 
centage, and still do so. 

Now, by Section 27 (1) of the Lunacy Act, 1891, it is 
enacted that, subject to Rules in Lunacy, the jurisdiction 
of the Judge in Lunacy as regards administration and 
management may be exercised by the Masters, and that 
every Order of a Master in that behalf shall take effect, 
unless annulled or varied by the Judge in Lunacy; and 
Rule 10 of the Rules in Lunacy in 1892 authorised the 
Masters to make Orders as regards administration and 
management and costs. 

Orders for inquisition, with or without a jury, or 
for the trial of an issue in the High Court in lieu of in- 
quisition, for a traverse, and for a supersedeas, are made 
by the Judge, without previous consideration of the 
applications (which are by petition) by the Masters. 

Vesting Orders, and Orders requiring Chancery Juris- 
diction, and Orders under the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Acts, the Settled Estates Act, 1877, the Settled Land 
Land Acts, 1882 to 1890, or any other Act in which the 
Judge has jurdisdiction, are made by the Judge; the 
applications being made by summons at Chambers before 
the Masters, who prepare the minutes of the Order, and sub- 
mit the same with the evidence to the Judge. 

There is no power in the case of a lunatic not so found by 
inquisition, to make Orders under certain Acts, e.g., the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, the Settled Land Acts, 
or the Incumbents Resignation Act. 

Appeals from the Master go to the Judge. 

All matters which require to be brought before the 
Judge are brought before him out of Court, but may be 
adjourned by him into Court. 

The classes of persons to whom the powers of the Judge 
as regards administration and management, now ex- 
ercised by the Masters, are applicable, are set out in 
Section 116 (1) of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 

Such powers are mainly to be found in that part of the 
Act intituled “‘ Management and Administration” (Sec- 
tions 116 to 130); but the jurisdiction of the Masters 
extends also to the appointment of committees of person 
and estate, small properties in Ireland and Scotland, the 
transfer of stock, the reconveyance of mortgaged property 
and money orders. 

The jurisdiction, however, is not confined to the cases 
enumerated in the Lunacy Acts; and their specific pro- 
visions are enabling and not restrictive clauses. 

It may here be mentioned that proceedings in the 
case of persons referred to in Section 116 (1) (d) are not 
intituled ‘In Lunacy.” 

It is to be noted that Section 116 (2) confines the 
powers which may be conferred upon the person appointed 
thereunder to those of the Act made exercisable by the 
Committee of the Estate, and that this section gives 
the Judge or Master no control over the person, as in 
the case of a lunatic so found by inquisition. 

Cases under Sub-section (a) of 116 (1) are visited periodi- 
cally by the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors; cases under ~ 
Sub-section (c) and many of those under (0) and (e) are 
visited by the Commissioners in Lunacy. But there 
is no provision for the official visitation of those under 
Sub-section (d); unless in any particular case the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors visit at the special request of the 
Masters, under Rule 5 of the Mules of 1903; and the 
Masters do not supply either the Visitors or Commissioners 
with particulars of such cases. 

The Receiver is, however, required to furnish to the 
Masters a periodical medical Report. 


EVIDENCE : 


The number of existing cases under inquisition is 
653; and of those under the other Sub-sections of 116 
(1) is 3,129, of whom 347 are dealt with under Sub-section 
(d). : <a 

In 1905 the number of inquisitions held was eighteen, 
viz., one with a jury, and seventeen without juries. ral 

Tn the same year the Judge made eighty-two Orders, 
and the Masters made 1,368, of which 484 were first 
Orders under Section 116, in cases other than those under 
inquisition. 

The sums of cash and stock dealt with by these Orders 
amounted to £4,114,789 18s. 2d. 

In addition, the Masters by certificates dealt with the 
lodgment and investment of cash and stock amounting 
to £244,819 6s. 8d; while the receipts shown by the 
accounts of committees and receivers taken during 
the year were £1,937,045 6s. 6d. and the disbursements 
£1,645,210 19s. 11d. 

Lunacy percentage is payable at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum on the clear annual income, amounting to 
£100 per annum and upwards, of lunatics so found by 
inquisition, with a limit of £400 in any one year; and 
at the rate of 2 per cent. on the income amounting to 
£100 per annum and upwards, of lunatics not so found, 
and of persons mentioned in Section 116 (1) (d), with a 
limit of £200. 

The percentage for the current year amounts to £26,943. 

The fees taken in stamps last year amounted to 
£5,033 10s. 

The cost of the Masters’ and Visitors’ offices for the 
year ending 3ist March, 1906, was as under :— 


Masters—Salaries - - £11,530 13 4 

Travelling - ~ ig SSO eee 
Pensions - - 913 6 8 
—————— £12,580 2 8 

Visitors—Salaries - = £5.49 tos OD 

Travelling - - 1,420 13 11 
Pension - - 36 218.40 (0. a Si. ome 
Messenger é 100 0 0 

Total 


A full comparative statement of the statistics relating 
to the proceedings of the Department will be found on 
pages 48 and 49 of Part IJ. of the Civil Judicial Statistics 
for 1904. 

29375. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask, with reference 
to certain evidence which was given to us the other day 
by Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, what are your views. 
It was suggested during that evidence that the work of 


the Masters in Lunacy might, so far as it related to property, | 


be handed over to the Chancery Masters. What would 
you say to that ?—I doubt that. 


29376. Will you give us what reasons, chiefly, are in- 
fluencing you ?—It is rather a broad question. Have 
you got the figures showing the amount of business done? 


29377. Yes, we have those before us ?—It is too big a’ 


thing to hand over, and it would be a new Court. 


29378. The proposal under discussion was whether it 
was possible that the office of the Masters should be 
abolished, in the interests of economy, and other arrange- 
ments made for carrying out their work ; and the special 
proposal then under consideration was whether the duties 
and the functions of the Masters in respect of property 
might not be handed over to the Masters in Chancery, 
and whether the duties with reference to inquiries and 
orders under Section 116 (d), and so forth, might be given 
to a body like the Lunacy Commission, or certain members 
of the Lunacy Commission, so that the office, as a special 
office, would cease to exist. I want to know what argu- 
ments you see in favour of that or against it, from your 
practical experience ?—I do not think it is possible in 
any way to establish a system of that kind which is not 
more or less an encroachment on the present one. 

29379. (Mr. Greene.) Is the office of Master one which 
requires that the exclusive time of the occupant of the 
office must be given to it ?—Yes, I should think so. 

29380. Is there anything in any statute which requires 
him to give up all his time ?—There is not any express 
provision to that effect. 

29381. Is it a fact that one of your predecessors occupied 
his office, at the same time holding at least two director- 
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ships in public companies ?—I have heard that. May I 
add, as qualifying to some extent what I said a moment 
-ago, that I am not aware of anything in the statute 


expressly prohibiting the Master from accepting other, 


-office. I have no hesitation in saying that it would be 
~utterly impracticable to do the duty, almost as much 
«so as if you put upon one man the duty of doing 100 men’s 
-work. When I accepted the office I held the office of 
_Attorney General to the Duchy of Lancaster. 


29382. I am not suggesting that you have done it, but 
I wanted to see what the terms of the appointment are 
sander which the office is held; that is, under the Act. 
‘There is nothing in the Act of Parliament, is there, to 
prescribe that the officer shall give all his time to it ; 
and in point of fact one of your predecessors occupied with 
it the position of director of companies ?—I think there 
is nothing in the Act expressly prohibiting it. 


29383. Is there anything which would prevent one 
of the Masters from holding arbitrations, or anything of 
‘that sort, after four o’clock in the day, or if he chose 
to work it in with his existing work ?—There is plenty 
“to prevent it; that is the work which has to be done. 


29384. But there is no statutory claim on the whole 
-ef his time ?—I have never found any statutory claim. 


29385. I think County Court Judges, Masters in 
‘Chancery, and Official Referees, are all bound by statute 
‘to give up their whole time to their office ?—I really 
‘have not looked at that, so I had better say I do not 
“know. 


29386. Who appoints the clerks in your office ?— 
“My colleague and myself. 


29387. Is there any prescribed qualification for any 
-of the clerks or officers in your office, either legal experience 
or any other ?—There is a prescribed qualification. 
Mr. Keely could tell you better than I, what it is. It is 
an conjunction with a society or body which examines the 
applicant. 


29388. But there is no professional qualification, is 
there, such as being a solicitor of a certain number of 
~years’ standing, or anything of that sort ?—No. 


29389. So that a person may be employed in the 
Yegal administration of your office without having seen 
a law book before ?—On the assumption that the Masters 
who appoint him would appoint such a man. 


29390. I am not imputing any blame; I am only 
wanting to see what the statute has provided with reference 
to it ?—It is provided by statute somewhere that they 
shall pass the Civil Service examination. 


29391. But as regards professional qualification, none ? 
—That is so. 


29392. Do you receive any complaints from solicitors 
“or others, of delays ?—No, I answer your question straight, 
but I do not mean to say that that is absolutely correct. 
To what period are you alluding ? 


29393. At the present time ?—At the present time 
my answer would be no, as I gave it. But let me explain ; 
I do not want any misapprehension about this. When 
I first went to the office we were a long time in getting 
arrears into their proper position and clearing the ground, 
and there were some complaints, not very many, perhaps 
mot as many as there might have been. There have 
been no complaints for years. If there were complaints 
I should have no hesitation in saying, so far as the Court 
in which I sit is concerend, that they were unfounded ; 
that we were quite abreast with the business. 

29394. Are there any arrears now in the Lunacy 
Department ?—No, not in my department; there were 
mot uncil the time of my illness, about a fortnight ago, 
il think it was. At that time we were perfectly easy. 

29395. How soon after an application could an appoint- 
ment be given? Are you booked up for three weeks 
ahead ?—We are booked up. 

29396. For how long are you booked up now ?—I 
have not got particulars of that. In any case it would 
take an examination of the cases. 

29397. But approximately how long would it take, 
if an application for an appointment were to come before 
the Masters in Lunacy, for an appointment to be given— 
how soon would it be before it could be given at the present 
time ?—About a fortnight. You will understand that 
és not the result of arrears ; certain notice has to be given. 
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29398. But so far as the office is concerned, if all the 
notices could be given, about what is the average time 
within which you could give an appointment ?—A fort- 
night. 

29399. You mention in the statement with which you 
were good enough to supply us that by rules dated the 
13th December, 1901, provision was made for the amalga- 
mation with the central office of the taxing department 
of the Lunacy Office ?—Yes. 


29400. And the transfer to the Central Office of these clerks, 

but that no date has yet been fixed for such amalgama- 
tion and transfer. Were those rules made in consequence 
of the Departmental Committee, consisting of the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Justice Mathew, Sir Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, Master Baker, and various other gentlemen, 
making a Report? The date of the rules was the 13th 
December, 1901, and the Departmental Committee, I 
suggest to you, was held just before that ?—I have no 
recollection of being any party to the arrangement, or to 
the rule of which you are speaking. 


29401. In what year were you appointed ?—1899. 


29402. Do you remember a Departmental Committee 
sitting ?—I do not. There was no Departmental Com- 
mittee sitting. I do.not know what may have been 
done as regards orders and so on; I think there was 
none when I was appointed. 


29403. I suggest that a Departmental Committee sat, 
over which the Lord Chief Justice presided, and that it 
led to this recommendation, that the taxing department 
of your office should be removed to the Central Taxing 
Office ?—I recollect something of that kind. 


29404. Is it nota fact that this Committee recommended 
that taxing should cease in your office, and that on the 
formation of the Central Taxing Board, which is called 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Taxing Office, lunacy 
taxation should take place there ?—I was no party to it. 
I do not think such an order was made. 


29405. You refer to it yourself in your statement ?— 
I only know it from the order, in the same way as you do 
yourself. I cannot contradict it or anything of the kind. 
The Taxing Office is going on. 

29406. Can you tellus why itis that arule was made 
in 1901 and yet has never been acted upon by making 
your taxing office part of the Central Taxing Office of the 
High Court ?—You say it has never been acted on. I 
doubt that. From the proximity I have with the taxing 
office it appears to me that they are going on in pursuance 
of some order, but it is not a matter to which I have 
given attention. 

29407. I am afraid I have not made myself clear. In 
your statement of evidence you say “‘ No date has yet 
been fixed for such amalgamation and transfer,” that is 
the amalgamation and transfer of your taxing clerks with 
those of the Central Office ?—For the accuracy of that 
statement I must refer to Mr. Keely. I do not know 
of anv date having been fised, or anything having been 
done beyond some sort of alteration of the position. 
There was a regular turn out amongst the taxing masters 
to find accommodation for them. 

29408. But your taxing has gone on under the same 
gentleman ever since you have been there, has it not 7— 
I think so. I recollect there was som2 order mace: 
not one to which the Masters were parties. 

29409. I do not suggest that the Masters were parties 
to it at all. I suggest that the rules were made by the 
High Court Rule Committee in December, 1901, and that 
one of those rules is that the existing clerks in the taxing 
department of the office of the Masters in Lunacy should 
be transferred to the Central Office ?—The rule speaks 
for itself. 

29410. And it has not been carried out ?—I am not aware 
of it. 

29411. I am going to ask why it has not been carried 
out ?—It is very difficult to say why it has not been 
carried out. 

29412, You have got a taxing clerk in your office ?— 
He is not a taxing officer in the ordinary sense, but he 
is one of my clerks who carries out part of my jurisdiction 
in that way. It was done some years ago. 

29413. Before you went there ?—Before I went there. 

29414. Are you aware, or is it the fact, that this Rule 
of Court has never been acted upon in consequence of 
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the fact that your taxing clerk is not qualified by the 
statute, not having been twelve years a solicitor, to be 
made a Taxing Master of the High Court ?—I do not think 
there has been any such point raised; I am not aware 
of it. 


29415. Not raised on his behalf ?—Or raised at all; I 
am not aware of it, and I doubt it. 


29416. I daresay you are aware that by 6 and 6 Vict., 
cap. 103, the Taxing Masters of the High Court of Chancery 
were created, and it requires that they shall be solicitors 
of twelve years’ standing ?—I was not aware of it, and I 
am not aware of it now. 


29417. If it is the fact, if the statute is still unrepealed, 
it would be so, that twelve years’ standing is required 
for the Taxing Master ; then your taxing clerk could not 
accept that appointment, could he, because he has not 
twelve years’ standing as a solicitor ?—I never heard 
that. 


29418. Mr. Corley is the person to whom I am referring ; 
he is not a solicitor of twelve years’ standing ?—No, he is 
not a solicitor, but he is a very good taxing officer. 


29419. I am not saying that he isnot a very good taxing 
officer, that is quite another matter, but he is not qualified 
to be one of the Taxing Masters of the High Court, because 
he is not of twelve years’ standing as a solicitor 7?—I 
understand that point. 


29420. If that is so is that the reason why this order 
has not been acted upon ?—No, I think not. This 
negotiation about the change took place for some time, 
and a new Chief Justice came in, and that may have had 
something to do with the delay. I rather thought that 
the whole point was settled. It is nothing to do with me. 


29421. I am not suggesting that it is. In your depart- 
ment you have about nineteen clerks, have you not ?— 
No, I think seventeen between us. Our business is in 
two departments; it is a joint and several department. 


29422. There is a chief clerk and there are seven first- 
class clerks, four second-class clerks, and seven third class 
clerks, are there not ?—I dare say you are right. I 
negative the nineteen. 


29423. May I enumerate them? I put it down one 
chief clerk, seven first-class clerks 7—Yes, that is right. 


29424. Four second-class clerks ?—I think so. 


29425. And seven third-class clerks ?—I cannot speak 
for those. If you turn tothe Law List you can see. 


29426. I am reading from something which is more 
reliable than the Law List; I am reading from Master 
Ambrose’s statement of evidence ?—As regards my state- 
ment of evidence, in matters of detail of that kind, I can 
only refer to Mr. Keely. 


29427. I am reading from that; that makes nineteen ? 
—I follow you till you come: to the third-class clerks ; I 
really do not know the exact number of those. 


29428. Who is there in your office who can see whether 
the work of your clerks is efficiently done ? Who over~ 
looks them ?—I have the responsibility of all my clerks. 
I never have said, and have no intention of saying, ‘if 
anything goes wrong, that I did not do it, it was my clerk. 
I am happy to say we have had nothing go wrong of:any 
character worth recording. 

29429. I was going to suggest that with a large number 
of clerks—as I make out, nineteen—someone should over- 
look them; is there anyone who overlooks them ?— 
Yes, I look after them, so far as it is necessary. 

29430. But you have a good deal else to occupy you ?— 
Yes, I have. The chief clerk here, Mr. Keely, has 
authority in the office and wields that authority with 
creat skill and judgment. I am happy to say there is 
very little required. 

29431. Rumours have reached me that your office: is 
overstaffed ; that you have more clerks than are neces- 
sary ?—It is very untrue and unfounded; I am under- 
staffed, largely. 

29432. Have you applied for any addition to the 
staff. ?—I did two or three years ago. 

29433. And got all you wanted ?—No, not all I wanted. 


29434.. Will you tell us about the work in your office ? 
How long is a Master expected to be on duty in the 
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office ?—I cannot say any period that he is expected. A 
Master in Lunacy is Master, and I am expected to te on 
duty to do the work. 


* 29435. Are there any office hours ?—No, there are not ; 
not for the Master. The Master takes the appointment 
on the footing that he will do the work by himself and by 
his clerks. 


29436. Is the office itself open till 5 ?—No, till 4. 
29437. From 10 till 4 ?—Yes. 


29438. So that any important matters which arise after 
that would have to be deferred to the next day ?—Not 
necessarily ; they come up to my house, even on Sunday- 


29439. Following up your statement, you point out 
that the Lord Chancellor grants a general commission 
under the Great Seal to the Lords Justices to act 7—Yes. 


29440. That means that there has to be a fresh com- 
mission whenever there is a new Lord Justice ?— Yes. 


29441. Someone pointed out to us that there had been 
something like three or four in a very short period owing 
to changes amongst the Lords Justices ?—You mean the: 
Sign Manual. There have been two or three of those. 


29442. Is there any reason why that should not be done 
by a statute empowering the Lords Justices for the time 
being, and the Master of the Rolls, to be always Judges: 
in Lunacy, so as to save issuing a fresh commission ?— 
I do not see that it costs anything; it is hardly worth 
troubling about. No doubt you can get an Act of Par‘ia- 
ment to make it accurate. J rather think the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the Crown itself, may rather like the retention of 
the ancient character of the Sign Manual, and there is no. 
objection to it that I can see. 


29443, Is there any suggestion you can make by which 
the work of the Masters in Lunacy or the Chancery 
Visitors could be in any way improved ?—I am not 


prepared offhand to make a suggestion, because that | 


really means a scheme for altering the Court. That 
ought not to be undertaken by anybody lightly. Things 


which look right enough at first, when you come to look | 


into them, present difficulties of all kinds. 


29444. Is there any way which occurs to you by which 
the work which is now allotted to the Lunacy Department 
could be abbreviated or accelerated ?—No, I think not. 


29445. Have you heard of Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s 
suggestion that if the Lunacy Department were relieved 
of the administration of estates it could be done very 
well through the High Court of Chancery ?—I have no 
doubt the work could be done very well with proper 
provision, but it would involve an entirely new system, 
and it would be very doubtful whether it would have 
arrived at any satisfactory conclusion. The statutes are 
in a small compass ; they are consolidated with previous 
statutes, and in that way you get the work readily provided 
for. You can do no more than that. You can make no 
better provision than that. 


29446. As far as the practice itself is concerned, you see 
no reason, do you, why the administration of estates 
should not be conducted through the Masters and Judges 
of the High Court of Chancery perfectly well ?—There 
is an objection to transferring. 


29447. The work could be just as well done, I suppose ? © 
—The work could be done, no doubt, whether with 
nineteen or fifty-six. You must bear in mind that you 
have men in the Lunacy Department who are experienced 
in the work. It is work into which you could not possibly 
put men from outside who have had no experience. 

29448. I am talking of the property administration, 
not the personal administration of the lunatic ?—In my 
office it is almost limited to property administration. 
It was brought about on purpose for that. 


29449. I want to test Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s 
proposition. What is there in the property administra- 
tion of your office which could not be equally well done 
by a Chancery Master ?—Take the ordinary civil business, 
administration under equity, and so on; at present you 
have men who understand the system, and they are 
capable of grasping it and understanding it. You could 
not do that by taking it away from the Equity Court. 


29450. Is the administration of property differently con- 
ducted, in principle, in Chancery from the way in which it 
is in Lunacy ? Would you give us an illustration? We 
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have had such a very eminent witness that I do not like to 
pass by his kind advice to us without a little sifting 
by a gentleman of your experience. To start with—the 
very first thing—how many orders have you got to do 
in your ordinary civil business? I want to see the 
quantity of work which has to be got through ?—It can 
only be got through by a man of experience. 


29451. Would you give me an illustration from some 
particular kind of business, of the difficulty you see in 
the Chancery Master dealing with it? May I take a 
vesting order ?—Take a vesting order. I observe that 
the Lord Justice dealt with that point. It is one of the 
most intricate things that are put upon this tribunal. 
I think most people would be only too glad to get rid 
of vesting orders especially, because it is highly technical 
work, and very difficult to follow, and very difficult 
-to grasp the points. 

29452. Do not they do that in Chancery ; do not they 
have administration orders day by day inthe Chancery 
Division now ?—Administration orders are very different 
things from vesting orders. 


29453. Do not they have vesting orders in the Chan- 
cery Division now constantly ?—Yes. 


* 29454. Is there any difference in principle between 
a vesting order vesting property in one person in the 
Chancery Division, and one in the Court of Lunacy ?— 
You are just comparing the things for the purpose of 
comparison. You are taking it that a vesting order is 
very similar to the pure equity, and they are all the same. 
The way I should put it for the purpose of your point 
would be to compare a vesting order, as you did, with 
an order under one or other of the sub-sections of Section 
116, raising the question whether the man was sane or 
not. But take the pure dry vesting order and compare 
‘that ; a man goes straight from his desk to a case of that 
kind and has to come upon a case in which the question 
is whether the vesting order is rightly made, a quasi 
criminal case. The case you put is a very fair illustration 
‘of ‘the difference. There are not many who are ac- 
‘quainted with these particular vesting orders, they are so 
very complicated ; the point is you are taking a man trying 
eases at the Sessions or the Assizes, trying cases in that 
way, and he goes straight away to a class of business entirely 
different. If I had time I could illustrate it better. 


29455. Are there not a great many matters in your 
‘department which closely resemble the work which is 
‘done by the Chancery Masters ?—Certainly. 


29456. Do you see any difficulty in relieving your 
department of those matters which are quite akin to what 
Chancery Masters do ?—I should say considerable diffi- 

culty, because of the vast number. If you will refer to 

the number of cases turned over, the number of patients 
who are under our control (I do not like to deal with 
figures unless I have them before me) they are enormous, 
and they have been growing for the last ten years. 


29457. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Which department do 
you mean, the Chancery Department, or the Lunacy 
Department ?—I have been speaking of both ; there are 
all sorts of questions on the Chancery side with which the 
Lunacy Court would have to deal, questions of construction 
and settlements, whether property passed by will or 
‘not. 


29458, (Mr. Greene.) Is not that what they do every 
day of their lives in Chancery ?—I know they do, so also 
do the Lunacy Department. The difference is that the 
Lunacy Department has an utterly different class of 
jurisdiction, and if that were to be done by strangers, by 
persons who are not thoroughly acquainted with it, it 
would involve a considerable delay. I do not think 
any man is fit to undertake to manage these estates, or 
to deal with the points, even taking the accounts, under 
at least three years’ experience in the practical work. 


29459. Is there any difference in principle between 
the accounts which are taken in Chancery, receivers’ 
accounts, and those taken in Lunacy? Are they not 
the same ?—There probably is some difference, but no 
material difference. I admit that when Lunacy has work 
er rsted with an Equity Department it works on Equity 

es. 

29460. And the great bulk of the business is what 
I may call Equity business ?—It is very large. The 
cases which come to it incidentally are very large indeed. 
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I have had in one day lunacy questions, simple questions 
as to whether a man’s character is good or bad; all 
those questions have arisen in a way in which I never saw 
them arise in the Chancery Division. 


29461. Lunacy business may be quite separable, may 
it not, from the administration business of property ?— 
It is very difficult to draw the line. I will give you an 
instance of that. There is a class of question in which 
the foundation of the jurisdiction is what you have de- 
scribed, namely, administration and management. Ihave 
never yet been able to find a case, in which the question of 
going up for appeal to the Lords Justices could not be 
said to arise in some form or another in the management 
of that administration. 


29462. As regards the list of work which you have been 
good enough to mention in your statement which has to be 
done by the Masters, the list of their duties, you have put, 
‘‘orders for inquisition, with or without a jury, or for the 
trial of an issue in the High Court in lieu of inquisition, 
for a traverse, and for a supersedeas, are made by the 
Judge ;”’ have you anything to do with those orders ?— 
Yes, they are made by a Judge, but all those orders 
which are made where the estate has to be dealt with are 
made by the Judge but first of all by the Master. 


29463. I was wanting to get explained this paragraph ; 
“Orders for inquisition, with or without a jury, or for 
the trial of an issue in the High Court in lieu of an inquisi- 
tion, for a traverse, and for a supersedeas, are made by the 
Judge, without previous consideration of the applications 
(which are by petition) by the Masters ’’ ?—That, I think, 
is a part of the jurisdiction which is exercised by the 
Judge and which the Statute has vested in him. 


29464. You have nothing to do with them ?—I have 
nothing to do with them. 


29465. Then your next paragraph says: “ Vesting 
orders and orders requiring Chancery jurisdiction and. 
orders under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 
the Settled Estates Act, 1877, the Settled Land Acts, 
1882 to 1890, or any other Act in which the Judge has 
jurisdiction are made by the Judge.” Do those matters 
come before you? What you say about it is: ‘‘ The 
applications being made by summons at Caambers before 
the Masters, who prepare the minutes of the order and 
submit the same with the evidence to the Judge”; that 
is all you have to do with them, is it ? —Practically all; 
practically ‘it means the whole. 


29466. You prepare it for the Judge ?—Yes. 


29467. What is the means of communication between 
the particular Judge ? Is there somebody called a Secre+ 
tary in Lunacy ?—Yes. 


29468. What is his function ?—To assist the Court of 
Appeal. 


29469. Do you know whether he is provided for? Is he 
on the Estimates or paid out of the Lunacy funds, or 
what ?—He is provided for out of the Estimates, as far 
as I know. 


29470. We wanted to see how far the staff was necessary, 
or, if there were any readjustment of duties, what duties 
should be allotted to different people; in what way and 
for what purpose does he come into communication with 
the Masters in Lunacy ?—He does not come in com- 
munication much with us; it is with the Judge that he 
comes into communication. 


29471. Do you not have to communicate with him at 
all ?—I could not say that; we do have communication. 


29472. Are the papers sent to him ?—I know that the 
Judge deals with them; they do practically go to the 
Judge. 


29473. But the Secretary does not come into com- 
munication with you, so far as you know ?—No; you 
will see why; it is a natural thing that a man in the 
position of a Judge cannot afford to answer letters and 
do many little things of that kind, which someone else 
can do. 


29474, I am not complaining of his expenses ; I only 
wanted to know whether he came in communication with 
you as part of your duty 7—No. I might, of course, if 
there were a question of difficulty, see him, but I have not 
had that. 
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29475. With reference to the proceedings in your 
office, you have no stamps, we are told, on your affidavits. 
Have you any stamps on the orders and on the sum- 
monses ?—Yes, | think so. I do not see them very often. 
They pass my hands. 


29476. A summons would come to your hands, would 
it not? Is there a stamp on that ?—There is no stamp 
on the summons, I think. 


29477. And no stamp on most of your orders ?—No, 
that is so. 


29478. Would you tell me why revenue should not be 
raisable by means of stamps on your affidavits, sum- 
monses, and orders, just as it is raised in the other 
divisions of the High Court ?—It might be, but they do 
not do it. 


29479. I am wanting to see the sources of income to 
the State, in any readjustmment of the duties. I want to 
see whether there is not an omission which has not been 
detected in allowing matters in Lunacy to pass without 
paying their proper toll to the State ?—The A BC of it 
is, as I understand the matter—but here I get off my own 
ground and have to rely on what Mr. Keely and perusal 
of the parers tell me—but as far as I understand it there 
are funds which belong to the Lunacy Court, which are 
in the possession or control of the Government, and 
though the estimates are taken, the Government recoups 
itself in some form which I do not understand by levying 
this money upon the fees. There are fees payable more 
largely on the first class of the applicants, in cases over 
£100. but in cases under £100 the fees are not payable 
by the patients. The fees collected amount to a 
considerable sum. The way they are applied is, they 
are handed over in some way, as I understand, to the 
Government, and they pay the expenses. It is not the 
Government who support this, it is the funds. I do not 
mean to say they are not paid. I do not know whether 
I have made myself clear. 


29480. As I understand you, it is this, that there is a per- 
centage collected upon the estates, an ad valorem per- 
centage, and that, in consideration of that, all lunacy 
proceedings pass through the courts without any stamp 
charge ?—I think you are right substantially. (M/r. 
Keely.) Rule 129 shows there are stamps on all orders. 


29481. Then I was in error. I understood there were 
not any. It is now pointed out to me that there are 
stamps on all orders, unless they are excused by being 
under £100 a year. Unless in the exempted cases, there 
are stamps on all orders ?—(Master Ambrose.) Yes. 


29482. Is it the fact that people whose property is 
over £100 a year, have in addition to the percentage for 
administering their estates, also to pay stamps on orders ? 
—Yes. 


29482. Whereas the people whose property is below 
£100 a year do not have to pay any stamps whatever, 
and no percentage ?—That is so. That appears on the 
orders. I only know those things from the documents 
themselves. 


29484, Is there any return made, or any return I could 
see, of the fees or percentages charged upon the different 
estates which you have, such as those which pay up to 
£400, those which pay upon £100 a year, £200 a year, 
£300 a year, and so on ?—I know of no returns. 


29485. Could you tell me at all from memory, or is it 
possible to ascertain through your office, how many estates 
contribute to make this fund which brings in a profit 
of £9,000 a year ?—I have not said anything about any 
profit. 


29486. I know you have not, but we have had it from 
somebody else. Kindly assume it is a profit of £9,000 a 
year. I wanted to see how many different estates pro- 
duced it, and what proportion of the estates were small 
estates, and what were the larger estates ?—I do not 
know that anything would show that exactly. 


29487. Is there any means of ascertaining it? I will 
tell you my reason; I wanted to see whether it were 
possible to make any re-aryangement of the business so 
that the small estates could be administered elsewhere, 
through the County Court, for instance ?—They could no 
doubt be administered, but I should not say that it would 
be very satisfactory. The County Court Judge is sub- 
jcct to all the difficulties of going into special work with 
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which he is not acquainted. I do not see any possibility 
of relieving anybody by any alteration of that sort. 


29488. It strikes me as being very inequitable that. 
the whole Lunacy Department should be run at the ex- 
pense of people whose estates produce over £100 a year, 
while those whose estates are less than £100 a year are 
let off without any charge ?—I agree. 


29489. I was wanting to see whether there should not 
be some readjustment so that the percentage system 
might be got rid of, and the financial aspect of the matter 
dealt with as it would be in Chancery, in furtherance of 
Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s project ?—The Legislature,. 
when they established these proceedings, thought they 
were doing a good thing in making handsome provision 
for them. 


29490. Was it legislation, or was it orders of cout ?— 
Legislation, and I think it was discussed a good deal 
at the time. 


29491. To return again to the duties; do you have 
much work in Chambers to prepare for the Judge im 
Lunacy ?—Yes. 


29492. How many summonses per day do you get. 
through ?—Are you speaking of vesting orders now ? 

29493. No, of general summonses of all sorts ?—Ten 
to twelve. 


29494. Is that ten to twelve opposed ones, or un- 
opposed ?—It includes the unopposed. 


29495. Are there many of them opposed ?—Yes, a 
gooa many of them, and the unopposed are just as diffi- 
cult to settle, because a lunatic can admit nothing, and 
you have to prove the case against him. 

29496. And there being a fund which is being worked, 
you have to be watchful to see that it is not being wasted, 
because there are very few people to protect it, is not that 
so ?—Yes. 


29497. It has been pointed out to me that one of the 
great difficulties in lunacy matters is that as a lunatic 
has an estate which has to be worked upon, it is to the 
interest of solicitors to see that everything is done which 
should be done ?—That is right. 


29498. And that cost is rather the secondary than 
the primary consideration ?—Certainly, that is so. 

29499. You have pointed out that there is no power, 
in the case of a lunatic not so found by inquisition, to 
make orders under certain Acts, the Settled Land Acts and 
others ?—Yes. 


29500. Do you think it would be desirable to give that 
power to the Court of Lunacy ?—Yes. 


29501. That would be a matter of legislation which 
you would suggest. I asked you just now whether it 
could be improved at all. That is one thing which you 
would suggest ?—That is one. It is a very slight point ; 
it was evidently a blunder. 

29502. That you would rectify ?—Yes. I think there 
is a Bill on the point already; not by anybody con- 
nected with lunacy. 


29503. It has been pointed out in your statement that 
the management of administrations under Sections 116 to 
130 extends to the appointment of committees of the 
person and estate of small properties in Ireland and in 
Scotland ; is there any limitation to that? What is a — 
small property within that jurisdiction ?—It is the 
131st section. 


29504. How often do you come into communication — 
with the Visitors and direct them to make special visits 
to patients 7—The system under the Visitors is a very 
agreeable and very pleasant one. The Visitors make a 
point of calling when they think it necessary. 

29505. But how often do you require your Visitors. 
to make special journeys or visitations to particular 
cases ?—No particular number of times. 

29506. Could you give me any idea of the amount of 
work which you cast upon them, over and above the 
usual visitation, for special visits ? Mr. Keely was going 
to give us a return. (Return handed in vide 
Appendix; papers, p. 425 post). We only want the 
dates of the special visits; so as to get it on the notes, 
I will take this: A Report of the number of special 
visits paid to non-inquisition cases between the Ist 
October, 1905, and the 30th September, 1906, on the 
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request of the Masters pursuant to Rule 5 of the Rules in 
Lunacy. The Rules of 1893. The Visitors paid eighty- 
four visits in the cases of sixty-three patients. In two 
instances they failed to see the patient. There is no 
available record of the time taken on each visit. So 
that that would be eighty-four visits beyond their normal 
number ?—Yes. There was a resolution passed author- 
ising, on the request of the Master, further visits to be 


paid. 
29507. The Return I have had includes everything 
which has been done on the Master’s orders ?7—Yes. 


29508. Do you meet, in fact, with the Visitors, and hold 
a Board meeting with them ?—Yes. 


29509. How often ?—Once a month. 


29510. Is there any record of the attendances ?— 
Yes, I think so, kept by the Secretary. 


29511. Does one of your clerks act as secretary ?— 
No; the secretary to the Visitors. 


29512. Do both you and the other Master attend the 
Board ?—Yes. 


29513. Do you get all the three Visitors also to attend ? 
Do you generally have a full meeting ?—Three Visitors. 


29514. Do the three Visitors and the two Masters all 
meet ?—They all attend. I do not mean to say they 
mever miss. 


29515. But the attendance seems to be very good. 
Sir James Crichton Browne says he has only missed 
twice in thirty years, or something of that sort ?—Yes. 


29516. Who goes through the receiver’s accounts in 
your office—the accounts of the receivers appointed 
under Section 116, or in inquisition cases ?—There is a 
record kept, a big book in which all the proceedings are 
recorded. 


2517. Are the accounts investigated in your office ? 
—Yes. 


29518. And checked ?—Yes. 


29519. Who does that in your office ?—It is divided 
amongst the clerks; each clerk takes his own cases. 
My principal clerk, a first class clerk, receives the 
accounts, makes requisitions upon them with great 
skill, then I see what property there is by a study of 
the documents and the papers which are put in on the 
first hearing. We are obliged to take what we can get by 
way of information at the first start. 


29520. Do accounts ever come before the Masters, or 
is it all left to the first and second class clerks ?—They 
come before me on appeal from the decision of the clerk 
who has charge. Every estate which comes in is put in 
the hands of one or other of the clerks. A clerk may 
have twenty estates on his hands. He takes them, 
draws the requisitions in the same way as I do, raises the 
objections and surcharges, and the parties either yield 
to it or appeal from him to me, and it is put down in my 
list for that day and dealt with according to the merits. 
The work in the accountant’s office in my opinion is 
most skilfully done. 


29521. I am not suggesting that it is not’; it is only 
a question of following out the procedure ?—I want to 
make you understand that these are matters which are 
dealt with, and which have to be dealt with, by first 
¢lass men. I could not have got into the business when I 
was appointed if it had not been for the class of men who 
were there, all doing the work so well. 


29522. I hope you will understand that I am not im- 
puting disability or incapacity, or anything else, to any 
of the clerks. I am only trying to learn what the system 
is, if there isa system. I will assume that they are wing- 
less angels, if you like ?—I only want to show that it is 
not the class of work which you could take up without 
any previous training. 

29523. As to the inquisitions, they have dropped 
down very much of late years, have they not ?—Yes, 
and they are likely to. 

29524. Why is that ?—Because of the easy way of 
getting before the Master, or party in power, as provided 
by Section 116 ; and it comes free of charge. 

29525. How does it come free of charge ?—Because 


they are mostly cases under £100; I mean iree of charge 
to that extent. 
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29526. So most of those cases are those which escape 
free altogether. They do not have to pay stamps, and 
do not have to pay a percentage ?—A very great many 
of them do not. 


29527. The establishment is kept up for their benefit 
by those who unfortunately have got more than £100 a 
year—fortunately or unfortunately as the case may be. 
Those people have to pay these thousands for those who 
have not got more than £100 a year. Do you consider 
the ‘nquisition satisfactory, or is there any proposal or 
remark you would be disposed to make on that ?—It 
is satisfactory to some people perhaps; it would not 
be so me. 


29528. Might it be done cheaper ?—Cheapness I do not 
think much of, but it might be done more satisfactorily. 


29529. Could you give us any suggestion by which it 
could be carried out ?—I do not know about that ; what- 
ever suggestions I might make there would be difficulties 
about. 


29530. Are there any defects which strike your mind ? 
—It has been in existence for hundreds of years; whom 
are you to have to appoint the inquisition? Lord Justice 
Cozens-Hardy dealt with it, and he evidently saw the 
difficulties of it. 


29531. I think he was of opinion that most of the un- 
opposed cases could be dealt with by the legal Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, for instance ?—The Master is the 
officer at present whom it would involve. 


29532. Supposing any vacancy occurred and they did 
not fill up the appointment of Master, would it not be 
possible to transfer the duties of inquisition to a legal 
member of the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes. 


29533. And there is no such professional difficulty 
that a legal member of the Commission could not quite 
adequately dispose of un<pposed cases ?—The only thing 
is that there is no particular object in it; it would be doing 
something which is not necessary because there is no 
difficulty whatever; the Lord Chancellor can appoint 
anyone he likes. I do not know that it is worth while 
making any alteration. 


29534. As Master, do you have to undertake any 
travelling ?—A little bit. 


29535. Only to inquisitions, I suppose ?—Not absolutely ; 
I have had one or two cases in which I thought it right 
to incur some expenses for travelling, but very little. 


29536. Do you think that it would be convenient 
if you had power to appoint a deputy, if you were ill 
or unable to attend to work ?—The Lord Chancellor has 
the power. 


29537. By statute ?—Mr. Keely says not, but I am 
under the impression that it is. I do not want to speak if 
there is any doubt about it. There are two Masters, 
and the office is joint and severai. 


29538. I referred just now to the statute appointing 
Taxing Masters, and I have since referred, and I see 
that 5 & 6 Vict. was repealed by 42 & 43 Vict. c. 78, 
that is to say, the Supreme Court of Judicature Officers 
Act, 1879. Do you know whether it is under the 1879 
Act that the qualification exists that a Taxing Master 
of the Supreme Court must be of twelve years’ standing as 
a solicitor ?—I do not remember. 


29539. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) The difficulty, I under- 
stand you to suggest in reference to the suggested amal- 
gamation, is that the administrative officers of the Chancery 
Division have not experience in lunacy matters ?—I 
do not think they have. I do not mean absolutely none, 
but it is inconsiderable. 


29540. May I put to you just a few possible cases and 
compare them with the business in the lunacy depart- 
ment; supposing somebody applies under Section 116, 
an application is made on behalf of a person of unsound 
mind, and it ends by his property being administered 
for his benefit ?—Yes. 


29541. Now look at the other side of the building 
to the Chancery Division, and you find in an administra- 
tion suit a person of unsound mind, not so found, having 
property. You are aware, are you not, that constantly 
orders are made for the administrati:n of that person’s 
property for his own benefit; you know that, do not 
you ?—No. 
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29542. Will you take it from me that that isso? Then 
I will ask you whether you see any difference between 
the two cases in the mere matter of administration ?7— 
I never saw such a case as you speak of; I rather doubt 
that. 


29543. Let me give a concrete case. There is an 
administration action, a number of beneficiaries are found 
by the Master’s certificate as entitled to the property of 
the deceased person, say. One of those persons turns 
out to be a person of weak mind. The court very fre- 
quently makes an order for the payment of the income 
of that person’s share for his benefit to a person who 
undertakes to apply it. I have known many such orders 
made ?—I do not think so. The court would hand 
over the funds it comes across in the way you mention, 
to the Lunacy Department, to the committee of the lunatic, 


29544. Exactly, if there were a committee of the lunatic ; 
but suppose there is no proceeding in the Lunacy 
Department affecting that man, what then ?—As long 
as the man was not a lunatic it would be administered 
in the ordinary way. 


29545. But you must take it, admittedly, that he is a 
person of unsound mind not so found ?—Until he is 
so found he is treated for the purpose of administration 
as not found. 


29546. You mean that he is sane ?—No. If he is 


- insane it will be ordered to be paid to the committee of 


the estate. ; 


29547. But there is no committee, because it is not 
in Lunacy ?—If there is no committee it will be dealt 
with by: 

29548. His guardian, would it not ?—No. 

29549. Let me put this case to you. You are 
very familiar, are you not, with the form of order con- 


stantly made in Chancery appointing a guardian ad 
litem to a person of unsound mind not so found ?—Yes. 





29550. That is a certain amount of lunacy experience, 
is it not ?—No, it is hardly worth mentioning; it is 
rather a growth of a something or other which has got there 
like a weed. 


29551. In the Chancery Division, you mean ?—Yes. 
As soon as it becomes clear that the estate is solvent 
it is dealt with, and the share of the lunatic is transferred 
to and worked out in the Lunacy Court. I have known 
cases during the last month or two in which that has been 
done. 


29552. You have cases of persons of unsound mind 
who have property vested in them. Are not vesting 
orders frequently made in such cases? Take a trustee 
of unsound mind, are not vesting orders made in the 
Chancery Division ?—Vesting orders on the appoint- 
ment of new trustees. 


29553. Vesting property which a person of unsound 
mind cannot convey ?—Yes. 

29554. And that has to be gone into ?—That has to 
be gone into. 

29555. In your department you appoint a committee 
of the estate of a person of unsound mind ?—Yes. 

29556. The Chancery Division appoints a receiver 
of the estate very often, does it not ?— Yes. 

29557. What is the difference between the two, practi- 
cally ?—One is a process of the Chancery Division and the 
other is a process of the Lunacy Department. 

29558. But there is no practical difference in the 
result, is there ?—I can hardly say that; it depends upon 
each case. 

29559. They both have to keep accounts ?—Yes. 

29560. Both have to bring their accounts in to be 
vouched, though in different departments ?—That is 
when there has been an order made that they keep accounts. 
It is only where there has been an order made, that 
somebody will be in possessioa of the fund. 

29561. But a committee of the estate is in possession of 
a fund, generally, is he not ?—Not always. 

29562. Sometimes he has got nothing. You do not 
suggest that the committee of the estate does not bring in 
his accounts at some time to be examined ?—No. 
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29563. Of course he does. The receiver of the estate 
brings his accounts in and they are passed. In one case 
you pass them in your department, in the other case a. 
Chancery Master has the approval of them ?—The Master 
isa Judge. These abstract propositions as to what may 
be done are generally misleading. 


29564. I demur to the word “‘ abstract ” ; I thought it: 
was a very concrete proposition. I was asking you to 
imagine A.B., committee of a person of unsound mind 
whom you have appointed, having to bring in his account of 
how he has disposed of the property. Is not that a con- 
crete case ?—I cannot say; I should want to know a lot 
of circumstances before I could deal with it. 


20565. Exactly, but could not you tell me, on the 
assumption which I have asked you to draw, whether that 
committee has not at some time or another to pass. his 
accounts ? I do not want to press you if you would rather 
not answer ?—If he is a committee and has received money 
there comes a time when he will have to account for it. 
That may be concrete, if you like. 


29566. Before one of your officers ?—Yes. 

29567. And the same thing happens, I submit to you, in 
the Chancery Division in the case of a receiver ?—Yes. 

29568. Then the Taxing Masters, of course, are con- 
stantly exercising a somewhat similar jurisdiction over 
infants. Can you suggest to the Commission that there 
is any difference in practice, so far as administration is 


concerned, between the case of an infant and the case | 


of a person of unsound mind ?—I cannot say, I must see the 
the case before I can say. I do not think it matters in 
these exceptional cases which you have mentioned. No- 


body proposes—I do not at all events—that the Lunacy | 


Department should invade the Chancery Division. There 


is no foundation for that. 


29569. I do not understand you to suggest that the 
Lunacy side should invade the Chancery Division. You 
can make your mind quite easy, as far as I am concerned, 
about that. I was rather asking you to differentiate, 
if it were possible between the administrative work of the 
two branches of the Court, but I will not press it. I will 
go to one other question. I understood you to say that in 
your opinion the Chancery Masters had a great deal of 
business to get through ?—Yes. 


29570. And that therefore they would not be very 
well fitted to take over any addition?—They might be very 
well fitted for what they are doing now and what they 
have been used to do, but I would not consider them 
good successors to manage the Lunacy Department as 
it is now. 


29571. Iam only now speaking of the amount of work ? 
—The amount of work would be overwhelming to them ; 
they have not got the staff to do it, and they have not 
got the men with experience, if they had the staff. 


29572. May I remind you of one thing which has possibly 
escaped your recollection, that in recent years the Chan- 
cery Masters have got rid of the whole winding up business 
under the Companies Acts which was formerly conducted 
by them; therefore they havea great deal less todo now 
than they had a few years ago.?—I was aware that the 
business in Chancery had fallen off to a large extent, and I 
was aware that they have not now got the Company busi- 
ness. They could very well deal with the Chancery 
business, but they are utterly unfitted for trying actions 
for libel, which come before me in various ways. They 
come in a most extraordinary way. Anyone who has to 
do with the Lunacy Department must be prepared to 
deal with things all round. 


29573. Do I understand you to say that you try an 
action for libel, in Lunacy ?—It comes in this way; cer- 
tain facts are put on the record, then issue is taken, and 
in trying the issue it becomes a question whether A or B 
has been guilty of so and so. An ordinary appointment 
of a receiver gives rise to that sometimes; a dispute is 
made, as to the propriety of a person which comes before 
me or before the Judge who has to deal with it, and the 
point is, aye or no, has this man been convicted of some 
offence. 


29574. The proposed receiver or committee ?—Yes. 
Then we may be trying the question and a day or two 
may be occupied in going into the question whether or 
not this did occur. 
action for slander, or an action for something else. 


I suggest that here we are trying an | 
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29575. Is it not the fact that precisely the same points 
«ome up in the Chancery Division on the objection to the 
personality of somebody who is suggested as a receiver ? 
——I do not think they do. 

29576. Why should not they ?—We go more amongst 
the people ; they are stricter and can afford to be stricter 
an regard to the matters. 

29577. You are aware, surely, that upon every appli- 
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eation for the appointment. of so.and so to be receiver, 
there must be affidavits of fitness ?—Yes. 


29578. You are also aware that those affidavits are 
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filed, too ?—That may be so. 


29579. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add to your evidence ?—No. 


Sir Jamus CricuTon-Browne,, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., called ; and Examined. 


29580. (Chairman.) We are very much obliged to you 
for coming again to assist us. May we put your statement 
as regards this part of our Inquiry on the -notes ?—~Yes. 
i ought to apologise for it, because it is very crude and 
discursive, but it was written in the country, and I did not 
know exactly at that time the scope of the. Reference to 
the Commission. Therefore perhaps it refers to matters 
which do not exactly fall within your purview. 


29581. We have somewhat restricted the scope of the: 


Inquiry. With regard to the statement as regards 
statistics I do not know whether you would wish that 
to be put in as part of the evidence. It is perhaps.a little 
outside the scope of the Inquiry, though we are very glad 
to have it. For convenience’ sake it might be better to 
put it in the Appendix ?*—I sent it to the Secretary, to 
dispose of as he thought fit. JI have discarded a great 
deal of what I had prepared, because.I,, thought your 
Reference was larger than it is. : 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN | 


BY Str JAMES CRICHTON-BRrownze, M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. cre 

Since the year 1875 I have held the office of Lord 

Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy. To accept that. office 

I resigned my appointment, which I had held for ten 


years, as medical director of the West Riding Asylum, 


at that time the largest provincial public asylum in 
England, containing upwards of 1,500 patients.. I had 
previously held office for two years as medical superin- 
“tendent of the Newcastle City Asylum, and had_ been 
assistant medical officer in three county asylums, those of 
Derby, Devon, and Warwick. 
; I have seen the memorandum which has been submitted 
to the Commission by my colleague, Mr. Palmer. Tha 
correctly sets forth the constitution, jurisdiction, and 
working of the Board of Visitors, but the figures do not 


~ convey an adequate idea of the actual work done ‘by tho | 


‘Visitors. 

Unlike the Commissioners in Lunacy, the Visitors are 
required to see and have a personal interview with each 
- and every patient ‘whom they visit. They make their 
visits without notice, and it is a frequent occurrence that 


their patients are out or away from home when they call," 


80 that their visits have to be repeated: A large number 


of their patients take walking or driving ‘exercise, attend | 


public amusements, and enjoy a change from time to 
time to health resorts or the seaside, and the Visitors have 
by their recommendations ‘been ‘responsible for a large 
extension of these exercises and recreations, with the 
zesult that their visitations have become’ increasingly 
_ difficult and laborious. They have to wait for the return 
of their patient or repeat their visit, and much time is thus 
absorbed and extra travelling rendered necessary. The 
committees of the person of Chancery patients are re- 
quired to give notice of any change of residence, but no 
penalty is attached to their failure to do so; or ifa penalty 
does attach under Section 320, it has never in any single 
case been enforced; and, as a matter of fact, the necessary 
notice is often omitted to the inconvenience of the Visitors, 
who can only expostulate. I remember calculating some 
years ago that of my visits 20 per cent. were ineffectual 
in the first instance and had to be repeated. In a small 
number of cases three visits were necessary to enable me 
‘to see my patient. 
unsuccessful visits, no report being sent in’ until the 
patient has been personally interviewed; but if these 
unsuccessful visits were counted, it would mean’ that 
ach individual Visitor paid last year not 500 but upwards 
of 600 visits, . 
All Chancery patients, whether in asylums or under 
pYivate care, are visited twice a year, and all new cases 





* Vide Appendix Papers, p. 449 post. 
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There is no record in ‘the office of — 


receive quarterly visits. for.two years,at least after the 
holding of the inquisition... But in addition to this there 
is a certain number of cases which, for special reasons, 
are visited quarterly, long after the two years have 
expired. We have at present under our supervision a 
lady who, by order of the Lord Chancellor, has been 
visited quarterly for twenty years. 

All,Chancery patients have to be visited at intervals, 
not greater than eight months, and, as they are fre- 
quently changing their residence, it is not possible for 
the Visitors to arrange their visitations in regular methodi- 
cal circuits. Besides having to return to town once a 
month for Board meetings (and I have only missed two 
Board. meetings in thirty-one years) they are frequently 
recalled or sent out of their districts to report on special 
Cases. ’ 

Special reports are required from time to time :— 

(1) By the Lord. Chancellor when any points 
raised in the ordinary reports of the Visitors, or by 
letters from lunatics, their friends, or others, may 
seem to him to require further elucidation. 

(2) By. the Judge in Lunacy :— . 

(a) In the case of any personalleged to be 
a lunatic ; 

(b) In the case of an alleged lunatic demand- 

ing that the inquiry shall be held: before a jury 

to report whether he is: able toexercise a judg- 
ment in the matter; ; ‘Adon 

(c) In the case of any lunatic, so found’ by 
inquisition, demanding a traverse or new’ trial ; 

(d) In the case of any lunatic, so’ found by 
inquisition, applying for a supersedéas, con- 
ditional or unconditional. ; 

(3) By the Master in Lunacy :— 

(a) In the case of any lunatic, so found by 
inquisition, in respect of whose bodily or mental 
health, or supervision, or maintenance, he may 
desire further information ; 

(b). In the case of any lunatic or person suffer- 
ing from mental infirmity by reason of disease, 
dealt. with under Section 116 of the, Lunacy 
Act, 1890, in respect of whose mental or bodily 
condition or supervision or maintenance . he 
desires further information, or who. may | be 
applying for the discharge of: the receiver. 

A considerable majority of the special, reports have 
to be undertaken by the medical. Visitors, as in most 
cases the Judge in Lunacy, or Master, specifically requires 
a medical report; but in cases in which the’ question 
at issue relates merely to property, the legal Visitor 
reports. The legal Visitor also presides at Board meet- 
ings and undertakes the special supervision; of corre- 
spondence and records at the office. 

The cases in which special reports are required are of 
course scattered:all over the country, and their visitation 
involves a large amount of, travelling. At the time 
when there were 1,200 lunatics so found by inquisition, 
which meant upwards: of 1,000 visits annually by each 
Visitor, the Visitors were almost constantly away from 
home, and the mileage of an individual Visitor sometimes 
reached 22,000 or 23,000 miles in the year. At present 
the Visitors travel some 16,000 or 17,000 miles: every 
year, and of course, the mileage has not diminished in 
proportion to the diminution of Chancery lunatics. 


ProposeD AMALGAMATION OF OFFICES. 

As regard the proposal that the Board of Visitors 
should be amalgmated with the Board of Commission rs 
in Lunacy I gave evidence on the subject before a 
Department Committee, presi‘ed over by the then 
Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, in 1884, and to thet 
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evidence, with twenty-two years’ additional experience, 
I adhere to-day. 

The Departmental Committee reported against any 
such amalgamation. I know that at that time the 
matter was fully considered by my own Board, including 
the Masters in Lunacy, and by the Board of Commissioners 


in Lunacy, and that both Boards were unanimously of. 


opinion that any such amalgamation was undesirable 
and would be inequitable and disadvantageous to the 
public service. The views of the Board of Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy,as at present constituted, on the point, 
are no doubt already before you. My own Board has 
reconsidered the matter and is still of opinion that any 
fusion of the Boards or offices is undesirable. 

The Visitors are an adjunct of the Courts of Law, 
and their assistance is necessary to the administration 
of justice. They have to be always at the call of the 
Lord Chancellor, Lords Justices, and Masters in Lunacy, 
and with the latter they are in constant communication. 
It is therefore*necessary, as Lord Brougham said, “ that 
they should be in some situation near to the Chancery 
offices, convenient for the different parties connected 
with the care and management of the lunatics and their 
estates.”” The Visitors have always been in such a 
situation, first in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where they 
occupied a house with the Masters, and now in the Law 
Courts, where their offices are on the floor immediately 
beneath the offices of the Masters. I shall be correct in 
saying that there are daily communications between 
the Visitors’ and Masters’ offices. 

I presume it is not suggested that the Masters and their 
large staff should be removed from the Royal Courts of 
Justice, of which they form an integral part, and where 
they are in touch with the Lords Justices, to Victoria 
Street or elsewhere, and if the Masters remain in the 
Royal Courts of Justice, the separation of the Visitors 
from them would simply result in the crippling of the 
whole administration. It is to be borne in mind that 
the whole of the information upon which the Visitors act 
—the schemes of maintenance, affidavits, orders, ab- 
stracts of certificates, etec.—are derived from the Masters’ 
office; that the Masters, who are Visitors by statute, 
and the Visitors form a Board for their mutual guidance 
and direction on matters connected with the visiting of 
lunatics; that the Visitors’ reports form the ground of 
investigations by the Masters, and that intercommunica- 
tion between them is essential if the interests and welfare 
of Chancery lunatics are to be safeguarded. It is further 
to be borne in mind that under the general rules the Visitors 
are to be at all times fully acquainted with the amount of 
property and income of every lunatic to be visited by 
them, and the scheme approved and allowance made 
for his maintenance, and that they are empowered to 
summon before them the committee of the person of the 
lunatic, to attend before them and to give such informa- 
tion relating to the lunatic as they may require. The 
committee of the person of lunatics, their medical advisers, 
and dissatisfied relatives and friends, are frequently in 
attendance at the offices of the Visitors, while they are at 
the same time conferring with the Masters. It would be 
to them highly inconvenient and confusing to have to 
attend on the same business at two offices distinct from 
and at some distance from each other, and the prompt 
despatch of business, which under existing circumstances 
is practicable, would be interfered with. The separation 
of the Masters and Visitors’ Departments would be equally 
inconvenient to solicitors concerned in lunacy cases, and 
would probably increase the costs. 

The Visitors are in frequent communication with the 
Official Solicitor, and are consulted by him on various 
points in the cases in which he is engaged ; and his com- 
munications with the Visitors are facilitated by the 
proximity of their offices in the same building, and would 


be materially interfered with by the removal of the Visitors. 


elsewhere. 

The addition of the Chancery Visitors to the Board of 
Commissioners in Lunacy would not, I believe, afford to 
the members of that Board that assistance and relief of 
which they are known to be urgently in need. The 
Visitors would carry with them to the Board a large amount 
of work of a kind different froyn that in which the Com- 
missioners have been hitherto engaged. The obligation 
upon them to visit their patients within fixed intervals 
and to undertake special cases when required to do so 
with the utmost promptitude (for the Judge or Master 
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in Lunacy cannot be kept waiting when important issues 
are pending) would make it impossible to synchronize 
their work with that of the Commissioners. If an attempt 
were made to distribute their duties, the Commissioners, 
then nine or ten in number, could not possibly have that. 
intimate personal knowledge of the Chancery cases which 
the Visitors possess, and which is, I believe, highly bene- 
ficial to the iunatics. The relations of Chancery patients 
would in some instances be distressed to have their family 
affairs discussed by a large Board, twelve or fifteen in 
number, for privacy and secrecy have always been charac- 
teristic of the Visitors’ Department and have been secured 
by certain special] provisions in the Act. 

My conviction is that, were amalgamation to take 
place, the result would be that two medica! Commis- 
sioners would have to be detailed to devote themselves 
exclusively to the Chancery Departments, so that 
practically the existing system would be re-established, 
under less favourable conditions and with many un- 
necessary impediments. 

The saving in the clerical staff effected by an amalgama- 
tion would, I believe, be little, if anything. Just before 
the passing of the Act of 1890, when there was a maximum 
number of lunatics so found by inquisition, the Visitors’ 
staff, of the same strength as at present, was found unequal 
to the work, and writers had to be employed from time to 
time; but that Act effected a reduction in the work. I 
believe at the present time the staff is pretty fully occupied 
in keeping the registers and records, in preparing the 
Visitors’ instructions, in keeping the Visitors informed 
of the movements of Chancery lunatics, and of changes 
in their schemes of maintenance ; in copying the Visitors’ 
reports and statements of travelling expenses; in arrang- 
ing and comparing with orders of maintenance the state- 
ments of expenditure sent in annually by the committees 
of all Chancery patients, and noting the same for the 
Visitors ; in revising and arranging for the Visitors the 


half-yearly reports of committees, and of medical atten- | 


dants, in correspondence, etc. If the whole of the 
existing clerical staff of the Visitors were transferred to 


teh Commissioners, it could not, while continuing to 


perform its present duties, afford them any material — 


aid. 
The whole of the salaries and expenses of the Visitors 
and their office, and of the Masters and their office, are 


practically defrayed out of the lunacy percentage, and — 


fees on proceedings, and a very large surplus—amounting, 
I suppose, to some £9,000 or £10,000 a year—accrues 
to the Treasury. It would seem unjust that officials 
who are paid entirely by Chancery lunatics, should be 
employed at their expense in work in which they are 
in no way concerned. 

With my length of service and conditions of appoint- 
ment, I speak without any personal bias—indeed, for 
me individually, the merging of my office in that of the 
Commissioners would be the best thing that could happen— 
but in the public interest I feel bound to deprecate a 
change which would mean, I believe, a sacrifice of prac- 
tical efficiency to mere doctrinaire speculation. I have 
read in newspapers and reviews articles advocating an 
amalgamation, but thee were evidently written by ill- 
informed persons wit only a very superficial knowledge 
of the subject of whivh they treated, and were generally 
accompanied by some obviously preposterous sugges- 
tions. The control and treatment of the insane is a 


matter of much difficulty and delicacy, which can only 


be properly dealt with by those who have special skill 
and knowledge, and mischief is often done and uneasi- 
ness caused, by amateur meddling with it. It is neces- 


sarily to a large extent secluded from the public view | 


—we no longer exhibit our fools at Bedlam—and mis- 
representations regarding it thus readily obtain currency. 
CasEs UNDER Section 116. 


In cases dealt with under Sub-section (d) Section 116 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890—now 347 in number—no visi- 


tation either by the Visitors or Commissioners is necessary _ 


or desirable. These are cases of mental infirmity arising 
from disease or age, accompanied by incapacity for the 
management of affairs necessitating the appointment 
of a receiver, with the powers of a oommittee of the estate. 
The special object of the sub-section was, I believe, 
the avoidance of the stigma of lunacy, and exemption 
from the distress which official visitation might cause 
in such cases. 


——— ae 
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_ As to the number of cases dealt with under the other 
sub-sections of Section 116 severally I have no know- 
ledge; but under Sub-section (c) referring to every person 
lawfully detained as a lunatic, there must be a large 
number of cases which would formerly have been dealt 
with by inquisition. These cases are now seen by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy on their ordinary rounds, and 
in a great number in which the property is very small 
that would seem to be all that is required. But there 
is also a number of cases in which the property is large, 
and in which there is the same need for protection that 
exists in inquisition cases. In the case of an unopposed 
petition, the cost of an inquisition, I have reason to be- 
lieve, little, if at all, exceeds that of the appointment 
of a receiver, and it is open to the Judge in Lunacy to 
order an inquisition if he sees fit. But in cases where no 
inquisition has been held, but a receiver appointed, 
changes in the law would be needful if they are to be 
brought under the supervision of the Visitors. As things 
stand at present, it would be impossible for the Visitors to 
visit them, or to secure the proper observances of their 
schemes of maintenance. These schemes might be 
supplied by the Masters, but if any default in carrying 
them out was discovered by the Visitors, or any modi- 
fication of them appeared advisable for the welfare of 
the lunatic, there is no one with whom the Visitors could 
communicate or whom they could set in motion. The re- 
ceiver has only the power of the committee of the estate, 
and has no duty in respect of the person of the lunatic. 
There is no one whose duty it would be to supply the 
Visitors with the address of the lunatic, or to keep them 
informed of changes of abode, or to-intimate his or her 
death. At present when directed by the Masters to visit 
such cases, they are supplied with all the documents relat- 
ing to the case, but they have invariably to apply to the 
solicitors in the case for trustworthy information as to the 
place of residence. When discharzed from the asylum or 
certificates, these patients are free to go where they like 
without intimating their whereabouts to anyone. 


If the Visitors are to be of any use in such cases :— 
(1). They must have accurate information as to 
the address of the lunatic, and the usual three days’ 
notice of any change of address. 


(2) They must be furnished by the Masters with 
abstracts of their certificates as to the property, 
income, and maintenance of the lunatic, and of the 
orders made on such certificates, and from time to 
time with information as to any increase in the 
property or alteration in the allowance, so that they 
may be always fully acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the lunatic. 


(3) They must be empowered to report to the 
Board of Visitors as to the mental and bodily condition 
of the lunatic, and whether he or she is maintained in 
a suitable manner, having regard to the allowance ; and 
the Board must be authorised, when they think fit, to 
refer such reports to the Master, or to take such steps 
thereon as seem to be expedient. 

(4) There must be someone who is responsible for 
keeping the Visitors informed as to the residence, 
change of residence, and other material facts respect- 
ing the lunatic, and for carrying out such recommenda- 
tions of the Visitors as do not require the intervention 
of the Masters. 

All this is very much tantamount to an inquisition, but 
without some such provisions the visitation of Section 116 
_¢ases would be impracticable and ineffectual. Perhaps 
some simple way might be devised of making the ieceiver 
_ assume such functions of the committee of the person as 
have been indicated. The Masters might then supply the 
Visitors with lists of such cases, dealt with under this 
section, as, with their knowledge of the circumstances, they 
think should be subject to visitation. The Commissioners 
in Lunacy might be empowered, when any case under 
this section comes to their notice in which they have 
reason to believe that the income 1s not duly applied, to 
report to the Master, so that arrangements could be made 
for visitation. 


THE COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 


It may seem intrusive that I should say anything as to 
the jurisdiction and work of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
but having served under their jurisdiction for fourteen 
years, and having for a subsequent thirty years had special 
opportunities of acquainting myself with their policy and 
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practice, and being now the doyen of the public lunacy 
officials in this country, I may perhaps be permitted to 
bear testimony to what they have accomplished. 

By vigilant supervision and steady pressure they suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the flagrant abuses which existed in 
asylums, and the gross cruelties to which the insane were 
subjected at the t'me when the Commission was created 
under Lord Shaftesbury in 1845 ; and since then they have 
been mainly instrumental in transforming our English 
asylums from mere houses of detention and safe custody 
into hospitals and sanatoria for the treatment of mental 
disease, and in raising them to the position they now 
occupy at the head of all institutions for the insane in the 
civilised world. Having broad and humane views as to the 
requirements and management of the mentally afflicted, 
they have persistently impressed these on the officials of 
the asylums they have visited, where again they have been 
quick to appreciate structural improvements, administra- 
tive reforms, or new departures in treatment, introduced 
by the medical officers, and to secure the general adoption 
of these whenever they have stood the test of a fair trial. 
Two Commissioners spent four long days annually in the 
inspection of the West Riding Asylum when I was its 
medical director, and I invariably welcomed these visits 
as helpful and inspiriting. They gave confidence to my 
patients and encouragement to me in a laborious and 
anxious task, very much hidden from view, and meeting 
with but scanty outside recognition, and I always derived 
from them some useful suggestions. The change wrought 
in asylums by the Commissioners directly and indirectly, 
in co-operation with their medical officers, has been in sonie 
degree analogous to that wrought in hospitals by anti- 
septic surgery. Old horrors have disappeared, suffering 
has been enormously diminished, a sense of security has 
been diffused, and the prejudice against them has abated. 

The Commissioners have undoubtedly contributed to 
raise the standard of domestic comfort, of nursing, and of 
discipline, in asylums of all classes throughout the country. 
They have given valuable assistance to local authorities 
in connection with the building and enlargement of 
asylums, and have endeavoured to exercise a check upon 
extravagant expenditure. They have insisted on modern 
sanitation, on modifications of dietary and clothing, 
on precautions against fire, and on many other measures 
calculated to enhance the health and safety of asylum 
inmates. They have promoted the scientific investigation 
of insanity and the clinical teaching of medical psychology. 

The efficiency of the Commissioners in protecting the 
liberty of the subject is attested by the fact that the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1878, 
after a searching inquiry, and hearing the evidence of 
all discharged lunatics who considered themselves 
aggrieved, failed to find a single well-authenticated case of 
wrongful detention in an asylum. It is indeed remark- 
able that complaints of any miscarriage of justice in this 
direction are so few in number, seeing that upwards of 
98,000 lunatics are now interned in our asylums, and 
that upwards of 21,000 pass through them annually. 

The Commissioners have always commanded the defer- 
ence and esteem of the large body of highly trained 
medical men who preside over our asylums, and they 
command these still, notwithstanding that their status 
in relation to these medical men, in as far as that depends 
upon pecuniary considerations, has been greatly reduced. 
The salaries of the Commissioners as fixed in 1845 largely 
exceeded the salaries of asylum medical superintendents, 
which were about £400 or £500 a year at that time, but 
now several asylum superintendents receive from £2,000 to 
£3,000 a year, while the salaries of the Commissioners 
remain at £1,500, just what they were at a time when the 
duties of the Commissioners were not one half as onerous 
as they now are. 

I should regard it as a public calamity and a grievous 
wrong to the insane were the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners withdrawn or interfered with. No local substitutes, 
even were their independence fully assured, could ever 
efficiently take their place, possess the special technical 
knowledge and experience which the nature of their duties 
confers on them, or exercise the authority which they have 
acquired. In these days of large and well organised public 
asylums, each with a highly qualified medical staff, and 
under the control of public authorities, and of a medic - 
psychological department of medicine deeply imbued 
with benevolent sentiment and scientific spirit, it is not 
possible that we shall ever under any circumstances relapse 
into the dark ages of lunacy, or that the atrocities 
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of bygone days will be revived. But still [feel convinced 
that were the Commissioners to cease to exist, grave 
abuses, espécially in connection with the illicit treatment 
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are not, I think, conclusive. 
there can be no question of accumulation or improved 
registration, and which in every country is in proportion 
-to the amount of insanity, has increased with us out of 


of certain kinds would deteriorate, and progress would be 
retarded. 


Of course no catastrophe of that kind need be con- | 


templated, but there does seem to be some risk that the 
supervision of the Commissioners'‘may become less efficient 
than it has been in the past, and their control be relaxed, 
owing to their sheer. inability to perform the duty assigned 
to them. Taking all things into consideration, I suppose 
one might say that the work has been quadrupled, while 
the number of Commissioners has. remained the same. 
No one behind the scenes can for a moment doubt that 
the’ Commissioners are grievously—I had almost said 
cruelly—overburdened with work, and that very soon, 
even at the complete sacrifice of all family and social life, 
it will be physically impossible for them to get through 
their statutory duties. That this has been recognised by 
the Government is proved by the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of two Bills for increasing their number, Bills 
which unfortunately did not become Acts. 

That the work of the Commissioners must go on in 
creasing is inevitable. The number of certified lunatics 
increased last year by 2,150; and although this increase 
was less than that of the previous year and than th 
average increase for the previous ten years, it is large 
enough to cause disquietude, and to involve a considerabl 
augmentation of the work of the Commissioners. Ther 
have been frequent fluctuations in the amount of the 
annual increase of lunatics, and no one conversant with 
such matters would be surprised should the increase 
this year mount to a higher figure than ever. Notwith- 
standing the close attention bestowed on it for many 
years, it is still a moot question whether insanity is 
increasing out of proportion to population. I incline tc 
the opinion that it is, but think that the solution of the 
problem must be approached by new methods. Insanity 
is not one disease well defined, but a group of diseases 
with very nebulous margins, and it may be that the mass 
is expanding in one direction and contracting in another. 
The explanations given for the portentous increase in 
the number of lunatics—they have more than trebled 
in fifty years (accumulation, improved registration, etc.)— 
Suicide, a fact about which 


all proportion to the population. Twenty years ago, 
in 1885, suicides in England and Wales numbered 2,007 
and were at the rate of seventy-four per 1,000,000 living ; 
in 1904 they numbered 3,345, and were at the rate! of 
ninety-nine per 1 000,000 living. Certain nervous diseases 
which lead up to insanity are more in evidence than 
they ever were before. But even if it could be shown 
that the increase in insanity is just in proportion to the 
increase of population, that would not be to me satis- 
factory, for our civilisation cannot be of the right sort 
if at every advance in it we are carrying our diseases and 
infirmities along with us. True civilisation should 
mean emancipation from these. We should leave them 
behind us. Consumption is not increasing in proportion 
to population, but is diminishing in an inverse ratio. 
Hydrophobia is not increasing with the population, 
but has disappeared from amongst us. Tnsanity is 
largely a preventible and curable disease, and in view 
of its disastrous prevalence and of the heavy claims 
it makes upon the public purse, it seems of paramount 
importance that there should be a strong, well-organised 
department of the central Covernment, not merely to 
protect those who suffer from it and to protect the public 
against them, but to collect information about it, to 
elucidate its causes, and to conduct or direct such scientific 
investigations as may promise to lead to the discovery 
of prophylactic or remedial measures. 

The notion may be regarded as Utopian or telescopic, 
but fur my own part I look forward to the time when 
the Board of Commissioners in Lunacy will no longer be 
an outlying department of the Home Office, but an integral 
part of a Board of Health/presided over by a Minister 
who sha!l be a member of the Cabinet. As the nation 
grows and differentiates, there isneed of Governmental as 
well as indvstrial division of labour. Divide et impera in 
a mcdcrn sense. ‘ihe day will perhaps come when we 
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shall have a Principal Secretary of Public Health, with a 
Department under him including the medical department 
of the Local Government Board, reconstituted, controlling 
the sanitary, housing, and hospital administration of the 
country, and in touch with all medical officers of health ; a 
Board of Commissioners in Lunacy ; a Board of Commis- 
sioners for the care and education of the feeble-minded; a 
Board for the supervision of inebriate establishments 
and so on. 


But that day is still remote, and in the meantime 
the Board of Commissioners in Lunacy is in urgent need 
of strengthening and reinforcement. The Commissioners 
are themselves best able to suggest how that strengthen- 
ing and reinforcement should be carried out, but it has 
occurred to me that the following additions to the Board 
are the least that would enable it to meet a present 
responsibilities : 


(1) A paid chairman ;. a man of Bigsnea vane 
position, and who, like the late Lord Shaftesbury, 
would command public confidence and give weight 
to the proceedings of the Board. 

(2) Two additional medical Oth neat nee ea 
an experienced superintendent of a public asylum, 
the other highly qualified in public health, who, 
besides undertaking inspectorial duty, would advise 
on sanitary matters, and investigate those outbreaks 
of typhoid fever and dysentery which still occur in 
asylums from time to time. 

(3) A special statistical clerk, pee in . the 
newest statistical methods. « 

(4) A permanently retained architect then should 
not only advise on asylum:plans, but visit ‘asylum 
buildings and see that the approved stags have been 
adhered to. 

(5) Such additional clerical aid as may be deemed | 
necessary. 


It further occurs to me that the Commissioners should 
have the power and the means, like the Local Government 
Board, when they think fit, to employ outside experts to 
carry out special investigations bearing on the pathology 
or treatment of insanity. Many asylums are doing ex- 
cellent work in these directions, but the Commissioners, 
from their knowledge of the whole field of lunacy in the 
country, would be best able to institute systematic inquiry 
into matters of pressing moment and of public utility, 
and to secure the services of the most competent inquirers. 


While strongly opposed to the appointment of deputy 
Commissioners or subordinate local inspectors, I think 
the Commissioners might be to some extent relieved of the 
duty of routine visitation of single cases if it were delegated 
to the medical Visitor of licensed houses, appointed by 
the justices in every county or quarter sessions borough. 
The Commissioners would retain the power of visiting 
such cases, would do so at intervals, and would invariably — 
on their rounds visit all new cases; but many of these © 
single cases are of chronic character, have gone on for, 
years, and are in all respects well cared for, and in respect 
of them the medical Visitor would supply all the super-_ 
vision that is necessary, reporting on his visits: ‘to the 
Commissioners. 


29582. (Dr. Dunlop.) I gather from your statement 
that your opinion is rather against amalgamating the twe 
lunacy authorities ?—Yes. 


29583. Are you very emphatic in that opinion ?—I am © 
still of that opinion. I gave evidence before a Com- 
mission over which Sir George Jessel presided some twenty 
years ago, and I set! forth the reasons then, and I still 
adhere to that opinion. I think it would not ‘cliaval 
the Commissioners, and would be detrimental to the 
Chancery patients. 

29584. That Committee reported against fs 2—Yes, by 
a majority. 

29585. What was the majority ?—There were two in 
favour of amalgamation—Lord Lingen and Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie ; three against, Sir George Jessel, Mr. Bagot, 
and Mr. Pemberton. 

29586. That Committee reported that it was a subject 
which ought to be reconsidered very shortly ?—I believe 
they did. I have not seen the report since that time. 


29587. The finding of that Committee is not very 
decidedly against amalgamation ?—No. "a 
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29588. In fact they went as near advising amalgamation 
as they could, without advising it ?—They did not advise it 


29589. There was a previous Committee of 1878 ?—Yes. 


29590. Are you aware of their finding as regards 
amalgamation ?—No. Do you mean the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons? 


29591. The Report of the Select Committee on Lunacy 
Law ?—That was a House of Commons Committee, Mr. 
Dillwyn’s Committee ; I gave evidence before that Com- 
mittee. 


29592. They reported in favour of amalgamation ?— 
Yes, but their recommendation was not embodied in the 
subsequeit legslat-on. Legislation took place after that 
Committee had reported, and amalgamation was not 
adopted. 


29593. I would like to know whether your personal 
opinioa is in agreement with the finding of that Committee. 
“The possession of property requiring protection should 
not make any difference in the personal treatment of 
lunatics or in the sup rvision exercised over them.” Do 
you agree with that ?—Certainly not. I think the Chan- 
cery lunatics having property and means are entitled to an 
entirely different form of treatment. _ 


29594. Is not every hopeless lunatic in the country, 
entitled to supervision ?—Property makes a great differ- 
ence. If a man in the East End of London is struck 
down by pneumonia he is obliged to be content with the 
Poor Law officer. If he is a rich man in the West End 
he has Sir Thomas Barlow or Sir William Broadbent or 
some other eminent consultant. Chancery patients have 
means of paying for their comforts and for special super- 
vision, and they are entitled to have them. I have 
understood that the theory in appointing medical Visitors 
was that they were physicians of eminence. Before 1862 
there were two Visitors, the most eminent men in Lon- 
don, Dr. Southey and Dr. Bright. After the Act of 1862 
there was Sir Charles Hood, head of Bethlem Hospital 
and Sir John Bucknill, head of the Devonshire Asylum, 
two of the most eminent men in England, and they were 
selected in order that the Chancery lunatics might have 
the benefit of the best advice: They were all men who 
resigned appointments of great public importance when 
they took that office. 


29595. Were they appointed with the object of being 
consulting physicians, then ?—Yes. We are constantly 
exercising the function of consulting physician. Our 
duties are medical to a large extent. 


29596. The Chancery lunatics get as much technical 
advice as they require, and can have it ?—Like all other 
lunatics they require protection, and they get it from the 
Visitors, who go and see that they are still.of unsound 
mind and are in all respects well cared for. 


29597. Regarding the protection, do you not agree that 
every lunatic requires protection ?—Certainly, as regards 
protection of liberty, that is universal ; every lunatic is 
entitled to that. 


29598. Every lunatic should be sufficiently and effi- 
ciently inspected ?—Undoubtedly. 

29599. Why should the Chancery lunatic get double 
inspection, and the pauper, in some cases, none at all ?— 
In the case of the pauper there is not the same motive for 
detention or pecuniary misappropriation. If a man is 
maintained out of the rates nobody has an object in 
keeping him shut up. In the case of the Chancery 
patients there are a great many people who have an 
interest in having them remain lunatics, so that they 
require a very special kind of supervision. 

29600. Is not the Lunacy Commission competent to 
decide that ?—Undoubtedly, but they have a great deal 
of other work ; they cannot go into detail in these matters. 
They see about 500 or 600 patients a day; I see perhaps 
four or five. 

29601. Granted an increase in the strength of the 
Lunacy Commission, would not an increased Lunacy 
Commission be able to undertake that duty ?—If the 
Lunacy Commission is to do it, it would involve an entire 
reconstruction of the law. If the visitation of Chancery 
lunatics were thrown on to the Lunacy Commission they 
would have to nominate two medical’ Commissioners to 
devote themselves exclusively to that work; the work 
will not fit in with the other duties of the Commissioners. 
We Chancery Visitors have to go off on special visits. 


Last week I had two sp2cial cases. I was called upon 
suddenly to give assistance. At one case I was travelling 
for ten hours. I had to go to Daventry and I had to 


write a report when I came back. Such are frequently M.D., L 


occurring, and the Lunacy Commissioners could not 
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regular duties. We have to see all our patients at no 
greater interval than eight months. That would upset 
all the arrangements. 


29602. That is assuming that the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners’ duties are continued as at present, but if we 
assume that: their duties’ are differently arranged, are 
they in any way incompetent to do the duties ?—Cer- 
tainly not. No one has greater respect far the Lunacy 
Commissioners than I have. It is not their competency 
but their physical capacity I doubt.. They would require 
two additional men to doit, and I think there would then 
be great inconvenience in the Chancery work. If the 
administration of: the Chancery Court is to remain, the 
Visitor has to be near ithe Court, and ought to have 
constant opportunities of communicating with the 
Masters and the Lords Justices. In former times I 
used often to consult with the Lords Justices—Lord 
Justice Bowen, Lord Justice Fry,:and Lord Justice 
Smith used frequently to send for the Visitors. That 
has fallen into desuetude of late, but our communica- 
tions with the Masters’ office are-of daily occurrence. 


29603. Were you at the office in London last week ?— 
I had two special cases last week, besides ordinary visi- 
tation. 


29604. You saw the Masters twice ?—No,. these. were 
reference cases. I saw the Master at the last Board 
meeting ; I have always access to the Masters and we have 
our secretary with whom I am in correspondence always 
at the office. These orders came through the Masters. 
The Masters’ office is just above ours, and we are in con- 
stant communication with them through our secretary. 
We meet them once a month at the Board meeting. In 
thirty-one years I have only missed two Board meetings, 
and I think my colleagues have been equally punctual. 
The attendance is regular. A complete list can be given, 
as minutes are kept. 


29605. There is constant communication going on 
between the Visitors personally and the Masters ?—Daily. 


29606. I would like to know how often, say, within the 
last month, you have interviewed either of the Masters ? 
—Once. I have seen the two Masters. But my secre- 
tary, from whom I have had many letters, has been in 
communication with them daily, almost. The secretary 
is at the office; we are travelling. 


29607. The secretary would be able to walk half a mile 
to the office ?—Yes, but to do that as often as might be 
necessary would be a waste of time ; the Visitors are doing 
business regularly in the Masters’ office. I quoted a 
paragraph from a Report of Lord Brougham in which he 


said the Visitors ought to be in the Courts of Justice in. - 


close contact with the Masters. We were originally close 
to them at 45, Lincolns’ Inn Fields. 'Then we were moved 
to the Courts of Justice and placed next them, 


29608. How many solicitors have you interviewed this 
week ?—I cannot tell you that. 


29609. Have you seen any ?—Yes, a number. 


29610. This week ?—None at all this week. 
not been at my office for a week ; I have been travelling. 


29611. Last week did you see any solicitors ?—At 
the Board meeting, do you mean ? 


29612. No, either at or outside the Board meeting ?— 
Cur secretary constantly communicates with solicitors ; 
he is constantly at the office. We are constantly travel- 
ling. He sees the solicitors, and if any matter arises he 
writes to the Visitors. The last communication we had 
with a solicitor was with Mr. Winterbotham. 

29613. (Chairman.) Did you say that Lord Brougham 
said you ought to be in the same house ?—That we ought 
to be close to the Courts of Justice. 

29614. That was before: the days of the telephone; 
that makes a difference ?—That is so, undoubtedly, but 
documents cannot. go by telephone. 


29615. (Dr. Dunlop.) Is it the fact, or is it not the fact, 
that the Visitors frequently meet the Masters and ire- 
quently meet solicitors 7?—It is a fact that the Visitors 
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are in constant communication with the Masters; I 
should say that on an average we see the Masters in the 
intervals between the Board meetings, once or twice a 
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29616. How often do you have an interview with a 


6 Dec. 1906. solicitor ?—I cannot tell you how often the secretary 


sees them. 


29617. Never mind the secretary, but you personally ?— 
Two or three times a year. All the communications are 
through the secretary; we are so much away. I think 
you will find that a list of the number of days on which we 
are employed has been submitted.* Last year I was out 
186 days, the year before that 202, and I found at one time, 
in the year 1893, I was 262 days out. I think, if the Com- 
missioners care to enquire, they will find that of all Govern- 
ment officials carrying on inspectoral or visitation duties 
we have the largest amount of travelling. I find, for in- 
stance, the Scotch Lunacy Commissioners last year (there 
are two Scotch Commissioners and two deputies) did 
eighty-two days—each of the Commissioners. We did 186 
each. The Railway Commissioners sat for thirty-two days 
last year. So our number of days employed is very large, 
and the duty is exceedingly fatiguing. I do not want to 
emphasise the intellectual work. <A great deal of it is 
comparatively simple work, but cases of difficulty are 
constantly occurring, and the incessant travelling and the 
fragmentary nature of our work make it fatiguing. We 
cannot take long circuits ; we are constantly liable to calls, 
and our work is broken up, and in fact several of the 
Visitors have succumbed to the work from exposure. 
We do a great deal of posting ; travelling in dog carts in 
winter weather is very trying. 


29618. You were quoting the work done by the Scottish 
Commissioners ; visitation is only one part of their duty, 
and visitation is entirely your duty —Not so; we have 
also office work. The only other part of the Commis- 
sioners’ duty in Scotland is their office work. 


26619. And one Commissioner must always ke in the 
office ?—Yes. 


29620. So one Commissioner is only out for six months ? 
—They have their secretary too, always at the office. 
They did about eighty-two days’ visitation last year. 


29621. It is a different thing from the Chancery Visitors. 
Your duty is outside the office ?—I was only referring 
to visitation. We have office duties too. I have to go to 
the office and consult with the secretary as to the corres- 
pondence which has arisen. 


26622. You say that as one SF the reasons against 
amalgamation: “ The Visitors are adjunct to the Courts 
of Law and their assistance is necessary to the administra- 
tion of justice.” Will you explain that? I think you 
have told us that the Lunacy Commissioners, assuming 
they had sufficient numerical strength, should undertake 
the visiting part of it ?—Yes. 

29623. What duty have the Chancery Visitors which 
can be done by Chancery Visitors and by nobody else ?— 
I never said there was any part of the duty which could 
not be done by anybody else. 

29624. You say the assistance of the Visitors is necessary 
to the administration of justice ?—The Commissioners 
are capable of performing every duty of the Visitors, 
kut it would be incompatible with their existing work. 

29625. And with their existing practice 7—Yes. We 
aid in the administration of justice in a variety of ways. 
For instance, if a man demards a jury we are sent to 
advise. 


29626. You have duties independent of the ordinary 
inspectors ?—Yes. 

29627. Are there any duties which you discharge 
which could not be done by the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—Certainly not. There are no duties which cannot ke 


done by a physician, or by a Commissioner in Lunacy, - 


or by any other person thoroughly qualified for it. 


29628. The sixty-three special patients you were called 
upon to see last year could have been reported on by an 
outside medical man ?—An outside medical man would 
probably not be an expert or have the knowledge and 
experience of a Visitor. All ¢he emergency cases are 
done entirely by medical visitors ; the legal visitor does 
nut take them. 
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29629. A good many could be done by a report of an 
ordinary physician ?—There are emergency cases which 
will not appear there. Those are cases which are not in- 
quisition cases. In the inquisition cases questicns con- 
stantly arise where, in addition to the ordinary visit, we 
have to pay a special visit. There was a case last week 
of a lady who had been under inquisition a long time 
and the statutory visits had been made, and her friends 
applied for permission for her to go to the Riviera. The 
Master was not satisfied with the medical evidence, and 
I was sent to see her. That is not recorded in the list 
submitted. 


29630. The sixty-three visits represent the entire 
number which the Master instructed the Visitors to make 
last year ?—Not at all. Those are special cases; non- 
inquisition cases. 

29631. Referring to the terms of your statement, 
medical assistance is necessary in the Master’s court. We 
can assume that that is so ?—I believe so. 


29632. There is no absolute necessity for it being done 
by the existing Board of Visitors ?—Not at all. I say 
it is absolutely essential that the work of the Chancery 
Division should be done by a medical psychologist, a 
man who has had experience in lunacy practice and affairs. 


29633. The same applies to lunacy administration of 
all forms, whether a poor lunatic in the workhouse, or a 
Chancery patient in a private dwelling ?—I think there is 
a difference. As I said before, the Chancery patients are 
entitled to a superior kind of treatment, and they appre- 
ciate it very much; they value the visits. 


29634. You have told us about the close dryer shar 
the geographical position of your office being a great 
advantage and a reason against amalgamation. Is there 
any other objection to amalgamation ?—I think I have 
set them all forth in my statement, and the reasons which 
occur to me. 


29635. What are your views as regards Section 116 sub- 
section (d) cases?—I think I have set them forth also. There 
are a number of cases under Section 116, sub section (d) 
which are, I think very properly and wisely dealt with 
under that section, cases of mental infirmity, not strictly 
speaking insanity. They are dealt with under sub- 
section (d); but I believe undue advantage is sometimes | 
taken of that. I have always understood that sub- 
section (d) originated in the particular case of a man of 
great eminence who had tumour of the brain and whose 
affairs in the then state of the law made it imperative 
that he should be declared lunatic by inquisition. 


29636. I think we have had that in evidence ?—There 
are many cases of that kind, physical disease, not neces- 
sarily insanity, and it is wrong to put the stigma of 
insanity upon them. The man who is delirious from 
pneumonia or typhoid fever is for the time mentally 
incapacitated but he is not a lunatic. 


29637. Has such a case as pneumonia or typhoid ever 


been treated under sub-section (d)?—No, that is too 


short. It is done in cases of senile decay and mental 
infirmity from brain disease. 


29638. What is your opinion as to the medical visita- 
tion of these cases under Section 116, sub-section (d) ?— 
They should not be visited if they are properly dealt with 
under that section. There are a good many real lunatics 
who have got in under that section, and lunatics who 
are undoubted and permanent lunatics ought to be 
visited. 


29639. Taking the cases as they exist at the moment, 
some of which we will take as genuine lunatics, others 
as half and half lunatics, senile dements, is it desirable 
to subject them to medical inspection ?—I understood 
it was the object of the sub-section that cases of mere 
mental infirmity might avoid visitation. 


29640. But taking the cases as we find them now, is 
it your opinion that they should get the benefit of medical 
inspection or not ?—Cases properly found under sub- 
section (d) I think should nat be subject to visitation ; 
I would not put the stigma on them of having Lunacy 
Visitors sent to them. 


29641. You do not advise that the Section 116 cases 
be put either on the Visitors or under the Commissioners ? 
—iNo, but there are a good many patients in asylums who 
are genuine lunatics and have been with dealt with under 
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that section and they are as much in need of protection 
as cases ‘so found by inquisition.” 


29642. What are your views as regards single visita- 
tion by the medical Visitors or by the legal Commis- 
sioners ? Isa barrister an effective inspector of a lunatic ? 
—Originally, in my office there were two medical Visitors, 
and a legal Visitor who received £500 a year, and the 
medical Visitors received £1,500, but the legal Visitor 
was ultimately made on a parity with the medical Visitors. 
Our legal Visitor has become exceedingly expert ; he has 
been engaged in visitation for many years; but if my 
candid opinion were asked I should say visitation is a 
medical function, and ought to be performed by a medical 
man. 


29643. The barrister’s qualification is of very little 
assistance in the matter —It is of value in dealing with 
jegal questions and property. I am speaking now only 
of my own department; that is undoubtedly medical 
work. As regards the Commissioners, from my experi- 
ence of their inspections, I think the presence of the 
barrister very advantageous—-the double visit. It gives 
confidence to the patient to know that there is a barrister 
or a lawyer as well as a medical Commissioner. I could 
not conceive a better form of inspection of asylums than 
that carried out by the Lunacy Commission when I was 
under their jurisdiction; I thought it was thorough, 
searching, and complete. 


29644. We have had a recommendation that one 
Commissioner should make a visit which at present 
requires two ?—I think that is very proper in certain 
cases. 


29645. Assuming that to be right, would it be right 
to put the duty of single visitation upon the legal Com- 
missioner ?—Yes; I should give it to the single medical 
Commissioner, in routine cases at any rate. 


29646. But what about the single legal Commissioner ? 
—I should be doubtful. Taking it on general principles, 
no; but practically, no doubt he would do it very well, 
after a time when the legal Commissioners had gained 
experience. 

29647. Is it not the case that a large number of the 
600 odd patients whom your Board visit are for one year 
out of three only subjected to legal inspection, and not to 
medical ?—Yes, but the legal Visitor, when he sees any 
medical question, is in the habit of asking a colleague 
to visit. That makes an extra visit. I have been again 
and again asked by the legal Visitor to help him when he 
felt any difficulty, but in the ordinary routine Chancery 
patients see the legal Visitor once in three years, but 
twice or four times in that third year according as they 
are old or recent cases 


29648. Would you call that efficient inspection 7—I 
ask you to consider the reports sent in on the state of the 
Chancery patient, and I believe you, will consider them to 
be efficiently inspected. 


29649. But for the one year when they do not of 
necessity see the medical Visitor, are you satisfied with 
the inspection?—I am now. Our Visitor has become 
expert. Just as legal Commissioners acquire some 
medical insight in course of time (I find they even diagnose 
cases), so our Visitor becomes so far expert as to be able 
to see whether anyone requires medical attention. 


29650. Supposing there were a legal Commissioner 
appointed this year, would the patients seen by him 
this year and not seen by a medical Visitor be efficiently 
supervised ?—No, perhaps not new cases. The legal Visitor 
was appointed by the Act of 1862. The Legislature, no 
doubt, had some good and wise reason for doing that. 


29651. Can you give us that reason ?—I think so; 
combined medical and legal inspection was desired, as 
questions of property as well as of health arise. At that 
time there were exactly the same number of lunatics as 
there are now, when they appointed three Visitors. It 
may be thought that our work has diminished, but there 
were exactly 667 Chancery lunatics when the Legislature 
created these three appointments. Since that the 
number has risen so as to be at one time over 1,200. At 
that time our work was exceedingly laborious. about 1892 
and 1893. 


29652. Are you aware what is being done in Scotland ? 
—I know what the curator or judicial factor does. 
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29653. Who does the Chancery visiting ?—The Com- Sir James 


missioners. 
cases. 


There are, I believe, a very small number of 


29654. Do you know how many cases they visit ?— 
No. 


29655. There are upwards of 1,000 patients.—Under 6 Dec. 1906. 


the curator ? 


29656. Yes.—You amaze me; I should have thought 
there were twenty or thirty. They must be dealing 
with poor cases; it is impossible that there can be in 
Scotland 1,000 lunatics of the status of the Chancery 
lunatics in England. 


29657. I cannot answer for their status ?—I can state 
as a positive fact that, even as it is, it has been impossible 
to carry out effectively the visitation of the single lunatics 
in Scotland. I believe there are or were at one time cas>s 
in the outlying islands of Scotland who have not been 
visited for two or three years ; it has been found practic- 
ally impossible to carry out the visitation of these remote 
single cases. 


29658. Are you aware of what is being done in Scot- 
land ?—Yes, my father was the first Commissioner in 
Scotland. 


29659. Are you aware of the fact that the curatory 
cases, which are practically our Chancery cases, are 
visited by the deputy Commissioners ?—The Com- 
missioners in Scotland do no visitation of single cases as 
faras [am aware. In Scotland the Commissioners only visit 
asylums, workhouses, and public institutions ; patients 
in private dwellings are visited by the deputy Commis- * 
sioners. 


29660. At all events you are aware that the deputy 
Commissioners do that Chancery visiting ?—That I did 
notknow. Ithought the Commissioners did the curatorial 
cases. , 


29661. At all events you never heard complaints or 
suspicions of incapacity on the part of the deputy Com- 
missioners, for doing that particular work ?—No; they 
are competent and experienced medical men. They are 
both medical men, of course. 


29662. (Dr. Needham.) I see in the third paragraph 
of your statement you say: ‘‘ Unlike the Commissioners 
in Lunacy the Visitors are required to see and have 
a personal interview with each and every patient 
whom they visit’? ?—I understood that if the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy visited the places where single cases 
reside, it was sufficient, even if they did not on each 
occasion see the lunatic. I know asa fact that in an asylum 
they sometimes miss a certain number of cases. They are 
away, or out, and they arenotseen. A personal interview 
is not absolutely necessary. I understood that if the Com- 
missioners visited the place and a single patient was out, 
they made such inquiries as they pleased, but they were 
not bound to go back again and again if necessary and 
see the single patient as we are. 


29663. As respects private patients, the Commis- 
sioners are bound to see every private patient ?—Yes, 
in their report you will see, in visiting private asylums, 
they did not see so and so, because they happened to 
be out at the time. We are obliged to go back and have 
a personal interview in every case. That I think would 
hamper the Commissioners very much on their rounds. 


29664. You say “No one behind the scenes can for 
a moment doubt that the Commissioners are grievously 
—TI had almost said cruelly—overburdened with work, 
and that very soon even at the complete sacrifice of all 
family and social life, it will be physically impossible 
for them to get through their statutory duties.” You 
may possibly be aware that this year the Commissioners 
have had to visit several county asylums and hospitals 
singly in consequence of the sudden illness of the other 
Commissioner, and the impossibility of having his place 
supplied ?—Yes, 


29665. Do you think it would be satisfactory that 
the routine visitation of single patients should be en- 
trusted to the Visitors of the county—I am talking now 
about the medical Visitor of licensed houses—do you 
think it would be satisfactory that he should see the 
single patients ?—I was, perhaps, a little presumptuous 
in making this suggestion. It occurred to me that there 
is en existing officer who has been appointed already, by 
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quarter sessions or borough councils ; and being there, and 
being accustomed to inspect private asylums, it occurred 
to me that if Assistant Commissioners were not to be 


* appointed, he.might be the best man to undertake local 


visitation. 

29666. If Assistant Commissioners were appointed, 
that would be the best mode of visitaticn ?—That, sugges- 
tion of mine would depend on the kind of additional work 
which was thrown on the Ccmmissioners. If they were 
to take over the feeble-minded, of course I understand that 
deputies might become essential. I made a strong state- 
ment before, of my objection to deputies. It is this: 
at the present moment the salaries of the Commissioners 
are not sufficient to induce the best asylum medical officers 
to accept the office.. I know several asylum superintend- 
ents who are getting £2,000 or £3,000 a year. Considering 
the laborious drudgery the Commissioners have to go 
through, you will not get the best men in England to 
accept the office when there is a vacancy. If you appointed 
Assistant Commissioners at £500 or £600 a year (that 
would be the Local Government Bcard standard for 
inspectors) you might get as regards special experience an 
inferior sort of men. You would get men of comparatively 
little practical experience, though they might turn out 
very well. 
them, who accepted a deputy Commissionership, would 
very soon create a claim to the higher office by their ser- 
vices, so ultimately they would have to be appointed 
Commissioners. I think in that case the status and 
authority of the Board would be reduced. But I quite 
see that if a mass of additional work is to be thrown on the 
Commissioners with regard to the feeble-minded, then 
an increase will be essential. 

29667. You think it would be somewhat undesirable 
that asylums and institutions should be visited by deputy 
Commissioners ?—In the large public asylums they would 
not have sufficient weight or authority. The Commis- 
sioners have ; but little consideration would be paid to a 
deputy. 

29668. To revert to the question of single patients 
being visited by the medical Visitor of the licensed houses, 
you have mentioned why Chancery patients are entitled 
to have the visitation of Chancery Visitors, because they 
pay for it; is there any other reason why the single 
patients in Chancery should not be visited by the Visitor 
of the licensed houses ?—A Chancery patient should be 
seen by a Chancery Visitor. When I go to an asylum or 
private house to see a Chancery patient, I have a great 
deal of information about that patient which you as a 
Commissioner cannot. have. I have the scheme, and the 
papers, and the whole case before me. 

29669. I am talking entirely of single patients ?—Then, 
in the case of single patients I know all the details, I have 
the scheme of maintenance. It is part of my duty to 
seo that that scheme is being carried out; and that the 
patients are getting value for their money. 

29670. Will you tell me whether you do not think the 
same principle is applicable to the visitation of the single 
patients visited now by the Commissioners, in favour 
of their continued visitation by the Commissioners and 
not by the medical Visitor of the licensed houses ?—I 
do not think the same scheme would be possible for the 
Commissioners. 

29671. The single patients scattered about the country 
are now visited by the Commissioners themselves ?— 
Yes. 


29672. You suggest that instead of being visited by 
the Commissioners they might be visited by the medical 
~ Visitor of the licensed houses ?—Yes. 


29673. Do you not think the same principle would 
apply to them, with reference to the Commissioners, as 
applies to Chancery single patients with reference to you ? 


—The licensed Visitor could not have the information” 


which is necessary to deal with those Chancery cases. 


29674. You are misunderstanding me. You are sug- 
gesting that the single patients who are now visited by 
the Commissioners might be visited by the medical Visitor 
of the licensed houses ?—Yes :,I put that carefully sub- 
ordinate to the jurisdiction i the Commissioners, to 
whom he would have to report. 


29675. But does not the same principle apply to these 
single patients that applies to Chancery single patients ? 
You say that it is desirable that the Chancery single 


But these less experienced men, as I will call , 
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patients should be visited by Chancery Visitors on account 
of certain advantages they possess. Does not the same 
principle apply to the single patients as respects the: 
Commissioner. ?—It may be, but there is a greater multi-- 
plicity of circumstances in connection with Chancery cases; 


29676. (Mr. Byrne.) May we take it, as summing 
up your evidence about the Chancery Visitors, that 


practically you consider the existing system almost 


perfect ?—The present system is satisfactory, I believe. 
I believe it gives great protection and comfort. “I visited 
a lady in a private asylum yesterday who is under delu- 
sions, and she used these words: “ It is an inexpressible 
comfort and relief to know I have you gentlemen to ppc 
to in all my little difficulties.” 


29677. I gather you consider that although the dae 
Commissioners are over-worked, nevertheless the systenn 
is almost perfect in its working and in its results ?—Yes. 


29678. The English asylums which they supervise 
are at the head of all institutions for the insane in the 
civilised world ?—Yes. 


29679. That is your assured conviction ?—Yes. 


29680. And that is based on the study of foreign 
systems as well as English ?7—Yes ; there may be other 
methods, but I think the present ‘method is very satis— 
factory. 


29681. And this notwithstanding the overwork whick 
has existed for a great many years ?—I do not say that 
the Visitors are now over-worked. I say they were at one 
time, and their duties are very fatiguing and trying. 

29682. I am speaking of the Commissioners. Not- 
withstanding their over-work, they have brought it about. 
that the lunacy system in England is the envy of the 
civilised world ?—Most undoubtedly they have done 
infinite service in improving the conditions of the insane 
in this country. No one conversant with the isubjec’ 
can doubt that. 


29683. You say in your statement that a great many 
most important changes have taken place for the better im 
lunacy administration during the last half century. 
sume that some of those improvements are attributable to 
the increased enlightenment and energy of the local autho- 


rities who establish and maintain them, and their officers,, _ 


—the local authorities, borough councils and county 


councils, who maintain the asylums, who inspect thenm _ 


and make regulations. Is some amount of the eredit 


due to them, or do you think it has been the perpetuak — 
up-hill labour of the Commissioners, dragging unwilling ~ 
and incompetent authorities up to this high level; or — 
is the praise, which is evidently greatly deserved, to be — 
divided between them ?—TI think the Commissioners: _ 


have gradually educated the local authorities and im- 
proved the conditions of all asylums jen the: 
country. 


29684. Then the Commissioners havz2 carried out, te 
a very high degree, the important work of studying the 


treatment of insanity ; of studying it in all its modifica- 


tions, in its experimental condition, selecting the good — 
and rejecting the bad, and imposing it on the local autho-— 
rities ?—Yes, but in connection with that I think the 
time has come for some further development in that — 


direction. It seems to me to be the important questiom 


for the country: beyond all administrative machinery 


is this enormous growth of lunatics which is going on,. 


and the great duty is the investigation of the causes, and — 
and the improved scientific — 
treatment of lunacy so that this increase may be checked 


the scientific treatment, 


and reduced. There are, I believe, various methods — 
by which that may be done, and I think that in order _ 


to get these a more scientific element ought to be intro- ; 


duced. 


29685. Into the Lunacy Commission itself ?—Yes. F_ 
would give them the same power that the Local Govern-— 
ment Board has now, to call experts to their assistance. 


The Local Government Board has its own large medical 
staff, but they constantly refer to men like Dr. Klein” 
and Dr. Houston and form committees to consider special — 
points. I would give the Commissioners the same power 
to call experts to their aid when they think it necessary- 


r 29686. You say the Lunacy Commissioners “ have 
promoted the scientific investigation of insanity and 


clinical teaching of medical psychology ;” if they have 
done that, what more is wanted ?—They have done that 
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sip to a point, but they have never initiated investigation. 
Their work has become enormous, and if it goes on there 
must be a relaxation of the supervision. As for taking 
wp. the scientific question, in their present state they 
could not do it. 


29687. Would you mind telling us in what way the 
‘Lunacy Commission have promoted the scientific investiga- 
tion of insanity and the clinical teaching of medical 
psychology ?—They have gone round and insisted on 
‘post-mortem examinations, they have encouraged medical 
officers to carry out enquiries, encouraged the teaching 
and admission of students to asylums, so that the pro- 
fession may be instructed in the nature of mental disease 
—in all those ways. They encouraged me—without 
their assistance I could not have done it—to establish a 
faboratory, and in that laboratory at Wakefield Professor 
Ferrier’s first experiments were conducted, experiments 
which have done so much to elucidate the structure and 
functions of the brain. But for the Commissioners in 
‘Lunacy, my committee at that time, county magistrates, 
not very scientifically inclined, would. scarcely have 
allowed me to carry out that work. In various ways 
the Commissioners in Lunacy have helped. 


29688. In what way would the Commission be benefited 
by having another entirely new Government Department 
to include their control and other objects? What is the 
matter with the existing system, if it is perfect ?—Another 
Government Department, what for ? 


29689. To have the Lunacy Commissioners under the 
principal Secretary for Public Health ?—That is a pious 
opinion. I am looking forward to the time when public 
thealth, which is so important a matter in this country, will 
require separate attention. I would take away from 
tthe Local Government Board the sanitary administra- 
tion. The time will come when al] sanitary work and 
food supply will have to be inspected by the Government. 
‘The lunacy question is a health question, after all. I 
look upon the feeble-minded question as partly an educa- 
tional but also a health question. 
wequire a separate board. There are other great Depart- 
ments connected with Public Health which would be 
much better attended to than at present if they were 
under a Minister. ' 


29690. If that matter is not considered now, perhaps 
it never will be for a very long time. In what way would 
the work of the Lunacy Commissioners be practical-_y 
‘benefited by being put under such a Minister ?—In the 
first place they would be better represented in the House 
of Commons than they are at present. and in various 
other ways. 


. 29691.. If the Secretary of State is to be at the head of 
a new Medical Department, and to be a Cabinet Minister of 
political weight, it might be, or might not, that he would 
‘be a more important representative than the present 
Home Secretary; but if he were merely a professional 
man you would admit that he would have no weight 
vat all in the House of Commons ?—I am not suggesting 
professional men. If he were in the Cabinet, there would 
be plenty of representation in either House. This is not 
anewidea. Lord Playfair strongly advocated the appoint- 
“ment of a Minister of Health. If the Minister were in 
the Cabinet I should have no fear. I think the Com- 
tissioners have suffered severely from the loss of Lord 
‘Shaftesbury. He was so prominent, and so_philan- 
“thropic, and had the public ear in the matter. It was a 
‘great deprivation when they lost him. I do not think 
they have got the credit to which they are entitled for 
all the work they have done. 


- 29692. You cannot suggest any other practical in- 
stance in which the powers of the Commissioners for 
good would be increased by having such a change ?— 
Yes, I think in every way. For instance there are 
frequent outbreaks now of an infectious disease, colitis, 
ani disastrous epidemics of typhoid fever. It would be 
convenient for them to be in communication with a 
Sanitary department. I think they are isolated now 
in that matter. They are not under the Home Office. 
“They are a separate department. It would be very 
much better for them to be associated with all other 
health departments. 


~ 29693. There is another point in your statement, where 
‘you say “The efficiency of the Commissioners in pro- 
tecting the liberty of the subject is attested by the fact 
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that the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1878, after a searching inquiry and hearing the evidence of 
all discharged lunatics who considered themselves ag- 
grieved, failed to find a single well-authenticated case of 
wrongful detention in an asylum.” It is the case, is it 
not, that the Commissioners have no duties whatever 
with regard to the propriety of the detention of persons 
in asylums, and no powers for terminating that detention ? 
They have told us s> themselves, so the absence of cases 
of improper detention must be due to persons other than 
the Commissioners ?—As tothe protection of the liberty 
of the lunatic, I do not attribute that entirely to the 
Commissioners. The local authorities, magistrates and 
others, have assisted. There are many cases in which the 
Commissioners have to decide, and they have to examine 
and decide on the sufficiency of all certificates. 


29694. Take the asylums, which include 98,000 out of 
120,000. That paragraph is a little too widely expressed, 
is it not ? It is imputing to the Commissioners a good 
work which someone else has done ?—The Commissioners 
have the power to discharge. 


29695. Not from asylums ?—From licensed houses 
and in all asylums their recommendations will be attended 
to. 


29696. I am talking about places which hold 98,000 
people ?—They have also power to protect the public by 
preventing discharge, and complaints by. ‘aggrieved 
lunatics are being constantly addressed to them. 


' 29697. (Mr, Greene.) How many have you in your 
Visitors’ staff in the office ?—Four; a secretary, two 
establishment clerks, and one outside writer. 


29698. What work is there for such a number of offi- 
cials ?—In the first place they have the preparation of all 
our instructions. We are supplied with instruction 
books, and these are varied from time to time. The 
income changes, and they have to keep us informed of all] 
alterations; they conduct all the correspondence with 
the committees. 


29699. Can you tell me, at all, to what extent there is 
correspondence for them to engage in ?—It must be 
heavy. At every Board meeting there are special reports 
presented, averaging perhaps fifteen. 


29700. What is the length of the report ?—They raise 
all sorts of questions and vary in length. 


29701. Are they copying clerks ?—No. On this report 
being presented by. the Visitor in his Report Book, the 
Board deals with it. 


29702. Surely a lot of these letters which are issued by 
them are mere printed forms ?—It is something individual 
in each case. 


29703. Directed to an individual? A great deal of 
their work is common form, is it not ?—We have no 
torms, it is all done by the Secretary who writes a private 
letter. He writes to the committee and says the Board 
has had this report before it, and wishes the committee to 
carry out the specific suggestion. 


29704. In the great bulk of the cases there is no sugges- 


- tion to be carried out, I take it ; therefore a great deal of it 


is formal ?—Where there are no special reports the matter 
is formal. . 

29705. Whose duty is it to superintend the clerks ?— 
The Secretary’s. 
* 29706. What are the office hours ?—Ten to four. 


29707. Are they under the Treasury rule of seven 
hours a day ?—I think not, thev are under the Courts of 
Justice rules. . 


29708. What arrangement is there for them in the 
Vacation ; do they close in the Long Vacation ?—Are 
you speaking of the clerks ? 


29709. Yes ?—Yes, but there are always two in. atten- 
dance ; that gives them about six weeks. 


29710. Do they remain there from ten to four in the 
vacations, or ten to one ?—Eleven to one. 


29711. And they close during all the legal vacations, 
the Long Vacation, Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide ?~ 
Undoubtedly, but there are always two clerks in atten: 
dance every day. if 


29712. Always two ?—Yes. 
Zg 
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29713. What class of clerk is in attendance ?—They 
take it in turns. 


29714. Who appoints them ?—The Lord Chancellor 
appoints them. We have no patronage at all. 


29715. When was it fixed that you should have as 
many as three clerks for what you have to do ?—At the 
time when we had a large number of cases, about 1,000; 
then they used to have to get in assistance. 


29716. Surely the work has not increased so much 
that you require as many clerks as that ?—They tell me 
their time is fully occupied. 


29717. We all say that ?—We are very much away ; 
we depend on the Secretary for that. They tell us the 
office is not overstaffed. 


29718. Unkind people have suggested to me that it is 
overstaffed, but of course they are wrong ?—I am not 
competent to form an opinion on that. 


29719. Do not say that, because nobody could be more 
competent; but you would rather not say ?—When- 
ever I go in I see they are busy. 


29720. The men in my garden are always busy ?—I 
know, of course, that I am in daily communication with 
them, but on that point the Secretary would be able to 
give you full details. 


29721. I understand, looking at the return you have 
been kind enough to give that you were engaged 186 days 
away in the year 1903 ?—Yes. 


29722. I will not go through them all; it is about 
the same in the succeeding years. You said you were 
engaged ; does it include the Board days ?—I believe 
it does not. 


29723. Would you kindly be quite accurate ?— It 
might and it might not. If I attended a Board meeting 
and got away at 3 o’clock and went down to Manchester, 
that would be a day out; but the Board meeting in 
itself is not counted if I do nothing else. 


29724. I wanted to see whether “days engaged ” 
included Board days ?—No, it does not. 


29725. If there is a Board meeting once a month I 
ought to add twelve—or perhaps not twelve, because you 
do not attend Board meetings in the Vacation? We 
try to have always eleven and we have special Boards 
from time to time. 


29726. You have eleven Board meetings—that is 
once a month; I suppose you do not violate the Long 
Vacation ?—That is so, and sometimes we have extra 
Boards. 


99727. You cannot say whether the 186 has included 
the days which you have devoted to meeting your collea- 
gues ?—It would not include it if I did nothing else that 
day. The Board meeting is at 12 o'clock; we never 
get away till three, sometimes four or five. 


29728. Twelve to three—would that count as a day 7?— 
No. 


29729. Ten to four counts as a full day, apparently, 
but not twelve to three ?—That is the Board meeting, 
that is when we meet the Masters. 


29730. Is it twelve to three without an adjournment 
for lunch ?—We never adjourn for lunch. 


29731. The year consists of 365 days; taking off 
Sundays, that leaves 313, and you were engaged 186 
days, which leaves 127 days during the year. Does 
that represent the amount of work which you have 
had to do ?—I should think so, fairly. 


29732. The 127 days are the proper and natural days 
of recreation and refreshment required for the Visitors 
in Lunacy ?—No. For instance, once a month I visit 
the office to go over the correspondence with the clerk. 
We are constantly in correspondence with the Secretary. 
and I have reports to write and a good deal of our work 
is done at hame; our reports are written at home. 


29733. Of eourse there would be a vacation; you take 
them in the'x entirety, I suppose ?—No. The instructions 
given to me when I took éffice were these, that at the 
begining of every quarter I should receive my instruc- 
tions. The instructions must be carried out during the 
three months, and I can do them as I think proper, so 
fong as the reports are all ready for the Lord Chancellor 
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at the end of the quarter. In addition to that I must 
hold myself in readiness for any special cases which may 
arise. 


29734. At the end of each quarter do you make a 
report to the Lord Chancellor ?—Yes ; we report every 
month. 


29735. At what length do you report ?—They vary; 
it isnot aformal thing. The last I sent in had four or five 
pages of foolscap. 


29736. If it is not a rude question, have you any sus- 
picion as to what becomes of those reports when they 
go in ?—That is for the Lord Chancellor. 


£9737. I put the question whether you have any sus- 
picion ?—I know what becomes of them ; they are sent in 
to Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie every month ; they come 
back before the next Board meeting, annotated, with 
any inquiries the Lord Chancellor may desire to make, 
and they are returned to us. 


29738. How often do they come back with annotations ? 
—I should think every month there is a question asked ; 
a letter comes from Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie acknow- 
ledging the reports, and saying the Lord Chancellor 
would be glad to be informed on the following points. 


29739. Then the report is pigeon-holed ?—They are im 
our office. 


29740. With reference to the Visitors, may we take it. 
that they are, or that they are not, fully worked ; is their 
time fully occupied ?—I think the Visitors, when there- 
were a large number of patients. were overworked. I was. 
out 262 days one year. ; 


29741. No doubt in the past they were overworked. 
My point is whether now they are overworked ?—The- 
number has been greatly reduced, and the Visitors are not; 
overworked, but their mileage is still very heavy. 


29742. Are they fully worked 7—Yes, I should say so. 
I am a physician, and if on my mileage I were paid the 
ordinary physician’s fee, I should be earning £10,000 a. 
year. 


29743. Physicians lose their practice and lose their 
mileage ; my question is whether the Visitors are fully 
worked. Taking the figures I have before me it appears: 
that there are 127 days in which there is no work ?— 
That is not so. There is various work on those days in 
the way of correspondence, reports, calls at office, and so- 
on. Iam bound to say, if you ask me candidly, that E 
think two Visitors could do the work. 

29744. Then two Visitors would be enough ?—At 
present; but of course the Lords Justices may change 
their views, and the number of inquisition cases may rum 
up. 

29745. In a fresh state of affairs, fresh considerations. 


would arise ; but at present I may take it from you—I do — 


not want you to throw any colleagues overboard—that two- 
would be sufficient to do the work ?—Yes; but permit 
me to say that the work is of a very trying and fatiguing 
character. I have been out as many as 262 days; E 
sometimes work as many as twelve or thirteen hours a 
day. The work is fatiguing and laborious, and intervals 
of rest are very necessary. , 


29746. I am only wanting to find out what the facts are. 
You have been kind enough candidly to say that two 


| 


Visitors would be sufficient ?—I believe they would be at — 


present. It is very trying work at the present time, you 


are so much away from home, you lose your domestic 
; 


and social life. 


29747. It is supposed that the salary somewhat com- 


pensates people for the loss of domestic pleasures ?—The 
salary is not excessive. 


29748. I understand you to say, referring to your 


brothers, or perhaps I should say your step-brothers, the — 


Commissioners in Lunacy, that the salary for them is not 
sufficient ?—I think not. If they were sufficient in 1845 
there is a great change now 


29749. I think that is a fallacy which has been con- 
stantly before us, that if the number of the Commission 
was only just sufficient for the work in 1845, now that. 
the work is doubled the number of the Commissioners 
should be doubled ; but my theory is that for many years 
there were more Commissioners than work to justify 
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their existence ?—I do not agree, so far as I am able to 
judge. I put it on a different ground. When the Com- 
missioners were first appointed the men at the head of 
our asylums were receiving £400 or £500 a year; their 
salaries have steadily increased, many of them receiving 
now £2,000 or £3,000 a year. The Commissioners’ 
salaries in proportion to those are very much smaller 
than they were. 


29750. You are dealing with the question of salaries, 
from which I had passed ; I was thinking of the amount 
of work. My theory is that for many years after the 
establishment of the Commission there was not sufficient 
work really for the number of Commissioners, and that 
therefore the present state of affairs, showing a large 
increase in the number of patients to be Icoked after 
shows just sufficient work to be properly dealt with by 
the number of Commissioners in existence ?—The Com- 
missioners themselves will be best able to tell you 


29751. I can hardly think they would be the best ; they 
hold a strong opinion ?—When I was under their jurisdic- 
tion they spent four days at my asylum, from ten in the 
morning till five in the afternoon, long weary days; that 
was only one asylum out of seventy or eighty in the 
country at that time. 


29752. The Commissioners have been too modest to 
suggest, in fact one of them repudiated the idea, that 
their salaries were not adequate, but you are good enough 
to say that they are deserving of a higher salary ; might 
I ask you what salary you would give them ?—I have 
not suggested anything of that kind. I say that they 
have less in proportion to the position they hold than 
the asylum medical officers. 


29753. If the rroportion was too big at first ?—I do 
not think it was too big. 


29754. If it was, there is no reason for altering it ?— 
Except that if you are to get the very. best men you must 
pay a high salary. You did get the best men in England 
at one time; now the best men would not look at a 
Commissionership. Those who are getting £2,000 or 
£3,000 a year would not look at it. 


29755. Have we only got a second class or inferior 
lot now ?—There have been no recent appointments. I 
am limiting my observations to the medical Commis- 
sioners, but I do say that at this time the best asylum 
men in England would not touch the Commissionership 

29756. With reference to your mileage, I am looking: 
at one here, and they seem to be not very considerable ; 
they are given by the quarter; the total now before me 
is 16,000 miles. Might I ask why it is that you keep the 
mileage ?—Because we used to get 9d. a mile, when I was 
first appointed. 

29757. You do not get it now ?—No; when I was 
appointed that was one of the inducements to me to take 
the office, because I made a pecuniary sacrifice in resign- 
ing the office [held. I did the work for Sir John Bucknill 
for three months. I knew the allowance was 9d. a mile 
besides maintenance, and 2s. a mile for the Masters. I 
took the appointment on that understanding. 

29758. It did not matter to you what the Masters got, 
did it 7—No, but it mattered to me what the Visitors 
got, and that additional emolument to the Visitors, 
according to the mileage at that time, amounted to £300 
a year. They made a clear profit of £300 a year. I hed 
been in communication with Sir John Bucknill and the 
other Visitors, and I took it on that understanding. 
Lord Hatherley had handed over the Suitors’ Fee Fund, 
and all these questions were reviewed, and we were cut 
down to expenses out of pocket. That is why the mileage 
was originally kept, and we have gone on keeping it since, 

29759. My question was why it is now kept ?—Because 
we are directed to do so. 

29760. By the rules ?—Yes. 

29761. That you return to the Lord Chancellor ?— 
Yes, regularly. 

29762. How is the mileage calculated ?—From the 
A.B.C. guide to a considerable extent. If I am sent to 
Manchester I know the distance, and I know the distance 
from my own house to Euston, and I make a note every 
day. At the end of every quarter I send mine in. Some 
Visitors send it in monthly. At the time of the ninepenny 
-allowanc= it had to be done very strictly indeed. We did 
it every day then. 
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29763. You make the best computation you can. At 
all times it is difficult because cabmen have a different 
opinion on the matter. It is not always easy to calculate 


how many miles you travel ?—You know what they charge 4Z.D., 


per mile for posting, and for the railway journeys the 
A.B.C. and Bradshaw give you the facts. 


29764. It is no convenience to put that down ?—No, 
none whatever ; it is merely a task ; it is under the rules ; 
we are obliged to do it. 


29765. It is not a useful rule ?—No, I should like to 
give it up very much. It is a useless rule. 


29766. Disputes with cabmen here, and postmasters 
there, must take you some little time ?—That is part of 
our work. When the day is over we write our reports. 
and we have to make out our travelling expenses. 


29767. That is a bit of absolutely useless work, and if 
it were abolished you would have less time occupied ?—I 
should greatly rejoice if you relieved us. 


29768. It has been suggested that you travel a very 
large number of miles. I should like to know whether 
you travel as much as a good many other people who have 
duties to discharge in the way of inspection and travelling. 
The distance for one year is 16,000 miles ?—It used to be 
22,000. 

29769. Would it surprise you to hear that some people 
engaged in inspection have to travel four or five times 
that amount ?—It would. 


29770. Three times that amount ?—King’s messengers 
perhaps might do myre mileage. I should be surprised 
if any inspector did more. 


29771. It is 3,800 miles per quarter ?—Yes, more than 
that. 


29772. You consider that a very large amount of 
travelling ?—I consider it a good arount of travelling 
and very fatiguing. A considerable portion of our work 
is posting. Many of our patients are in the country, 
and we do a great deal of posting. 


29773. Can you give us any idea as to the amount 
of travelling expenses of the Chancery Visitors ?—I 
should think that now they would come to £1,200 or 
£1,300 per annum. 


29774. For all three—that is £400 a year for each 
Visitor ?—Yes, that is including the maintenance allow- 
ance, 


29775. Then the actual travelling is not such a large 
amount ?—It depends on the number of days out. We 
get our hotel expenses, 


29776. And the distance you go ?—And the distance 
we go. 


29777. Is there any arrangement amongst the three of 
you as to the circuits or districts in which each under- 
take to visit ?—We have three districts in England, 
and we take them in rotation. There is the Home Dis- 
trict, the Western, and the Northern: 


29778. You have been good enough to say a good 
deal about the Lunacy Commissioners, your apprecia- 
tion of them is almost enough to make them blush, it is. 
so handsome; is there any necessity for a double in- 
spection of any people, for you to inspect as well as these 
gentlemen, who seem to do their work so well ?—I believe 
there is. I believe it is a great advantage for the Chancery 
patients to have the individual supervision and investiga- 
tion which we give them. 


29779. In the many cases where a patient is in an 
asylum ?—In inquisition cases outside, the Commissioners 
do not visit at all. 


29780. Take the inquisition cases which are in asylums ; 
why should they have double inspection ?—Because we 
have a much more minute knowledge of them. The 
Commissioners in Lunacy do not know their incomes, do 
not know their schemes prepared by the Masters; they 
cannot tell whether full justice is being done. 


29781. I am not speaking of private houses but public 
institutions which are also inspected by the “ommis- 
sioners. I quite understand, and fully appreciate, the 
value of your investigation of the Chancery patients in 
private houses; I want to deal with asylums and 
public institutions where the Commissioners alsv in- 
spect ?—I think we know much more about the <as-s 
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than the Commissioners can. The Commissioners see 
500 a day. Ours is an individual visit; we chat with 
the patients, and ascertain their wishes, and i in every case 
D.,I go over the scheme of maintenance with the medical 
officer of the asylum and see that justice is done, besides 
discussing with him the medical aspects of the case. 


29782. If the law were slightly altered and your visits 
to inquisition patients and public places were to be allotted 
to the Commissioners, why should not they be told off 
to make individual enquiry and inspection ?—They would 
have to be supplied with the material by the Chancery 
Division. Of course if they were to become Visitors they 
could do.the work. 


29783. There is nothing in the nature of things to make 
it an insuperable difficulty ?—I can find no insuperable 
difficulty ; the matter can be done. They will have to 
be in communication with the Masters constantly. 


29784. If the Masters continue in existence, they can 
get the private information about them if they wish ? 
—They would have to be in constant communication 
with the Masters, getting information from them, reporting 
to them, and setting the committees in motion, and our 
work would not synchronise with their rounds. We have 
to see every patient every eight months. 


29785. It only wants a trifling alteration ?—It is a 
serious and radical alteration. If they took over the work 
they would have to set two Commissioners apart for it ; 
it would be aie ae their rounds, and they could not 
do it. 


29786. In the paper which has been furnished by 
your department (vide Appendix Pap-rs, p. 419 post), 
I see there are inquisition cases living out of the 
jurisdiction, thirteen in Scotland, two in Ireland, 
one in Portugal, one in Germany, and one in New 
York; they are not visited ?—Not regularly, but I have 
‘been on two occasions to Scotland, once when there was 
a criminal question. This last year I went to see five or 
‘six cases in Scotland about which the Master was anxious 
for information. 


29787. Those outside the jurisdiction of our courts 
get no, visits ?—No, except that the Lord Chancellor has 
power to send us. I have been sent to Bonn in Germany, 
and three or four times to Brussels, to investigate the cases 
-of patients shut up in foreign asylums. That has been 
after communication with the Foreign Office. This last 
year the Master desired information on three or four 
cases in Scotland which I saw. I told the medical super- 
intendents of the asylums that I had no right to demand 
admission as far as I knew, it is out of the jurisdiction of 
‘the court, though I believe the Lord Chancellor is Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland also. I went by the Master’s 
directions. But the medical superintendents were only 
too glad to allow me to see these patients, and I reported 
upon them to the Master and some changes have con- 
sequently taken place. 


29788. In the statement of evidence you have given us 
you say you have at present under your supervision—you 
notice this as a special question—a lady who by order of 
the Lord Chancellor has been visited quarterly for twenty 
years. When was the order made ?—More than twenty 


_years ago. 


29789. Has she ever been asked to revise that order ?— 
No, it is a case in which the Lord Chancellor was specially 
interested. We have no power to put a stop to it ; we go 


-on visiting. 


29790. That Tord Chancellor is dead and gone, and 
perhaps the reason is also dead and gone, and you continue 
‘to visit 7—It is not for the Visitors to dictate to the Lord 
‘Chancellor. 


29791. You do not ask for special instructions ?— 
Certainly not. The orders always go before the Lord 
Chancellor ; if he wishes to discontinue them he can tell 
us. 


29792. This Lord Chancellor would not know about 
twenty years ago ?—No, but the case is still a difficult one. 


29793. This paper is subject to criticism of all sorts by 
people outs'de. I want to si# it in justice to yourself and 
to the Lord Chancellor. One does not know why the 
Lord Chaneellor’s order of twenty years ago, which very 
likely was important at that time, should still continue to 
operate ?—No. ow |. 


{ 


29794. Can you tel! at all what the reason was why this 
lady should be visited quarterly ?—Yes, it was a pathetic 
case, and the lady herself made.a special visit to the Lord 
Chancellor and made a certain accusation against her 
family, and the Lord Chancellor directed that she should 
be visited quarterly, and that has gone on ever since. 


29795. Twenty years have elapsed, the family is twenty 
years older, and probably the cause is twenty years stale, 
and yet you go on visiting without suggesting a change ?— 
Such are my instructions. and I should say that the case 
is still one of difficulty. 


29796. Do you not think it advisable that the Lord 
Chancellor’s order should occasionally be invited to be 
renewed ? If he gives a special order, you see, one Visitor 
has to accommodate his arrangements to make four visits 
a year ?—Yes, and it is some distance from London. 


29797. Has this lady got an estate which pays a fer- 
centage: is it over £100 a year ?—She has a Bis sarge 
income. 


29798. I ask whether it is over £100 a year; I should 
think £100 a year a good big sum ?—I think it is over 
£10,000. Last year I was sent to the Isle of Man, where a — 
lady was demanding a supersedeas; that took four 
days, no one could doit in less ; there is only one boat a 
day in winter. The lady was superseded and regained 
her liberty. By: bes 


29799. Does it often happen that an alleged lunatic 
demands an inquiry to be held before a jury, so that you 
have to make a report as to whether he is able to exercise — 
his judgment ?—No. 


29800. How often ?—I could not say. 
29801. Once a year ?—More than that. 


29802. Two ?—I cannot tell you ; three or four perhaps 3 
they vary very much. | 


29803. We cannot call it the most arduous pic of your 
work ; you do not know the number ?—The Secretary 
would tell you. 


29804. You say in your statement.: ‘‘In-the case of 
any lunatic, so found by inquisition, demanding a.traverse — 
or new trial—”’ That is a very rare event, is it not ?— 
Very, but I had one about.a fortnight ago. 


29805. That I think was a case in Shropshire tried by 
Master Fischer ?—The inquiry was held by Master Fischer. 


29806. It is one which is reported in the newspapers ?— _ 
Yes. : 
29807. How often have you had cases during the last 
year of a lunatic applying for a supersedeas ?—I should © 
think twenty, perhaps. | 


29808. Last year ?—Yes. I include in a super scdeas @ 
discharge of the receiver. I was sent down to Torquay | 
the other day, Those are not cases so found by inquisi- 
tion. j 


29809. The language you use in this statement may — 
be criticised by outside people. If you say that the answer 
applies to supersedeas and something else, you ought to 
limit the language in your statement. Next, you say, 
*“In the case of any lunatic so found by inquisition — 
applying for a supersedeas ”’ ?—But in addition to that we 
are also sent by the Masters to cases where the lunatic 
applies to have the receiver discharged. . That is a mere 
draft of evidence, and the expressions are perhaps not as 
accurate as they ought to be. 


29810. I only want to protect your statement from 
criticism which might be applied to it by people who had 
not the opportunity of asking for a real expression of 
your thoughts. It was pointed out to you by one of 
the members of the Commission that a Departmental 
Committee was held under the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
George Jessel. I think you said that the Departmental 
Committee reported against any such amalgamation ?— 
So I understood. 


29811. Are you not aware that j in the year 1890, in the — 
Lunacy Act, power was given to the Lord Chancellor, by 
Section 337 I think, to amalgamate the offices of Lunacy 
Commissioners and Visitors ?—I am aware of that. He 
has not exercised that power. The Act says there shall 
continue to be Chancery Visitors and there shall continue ¥ 
to be Commissioners in Lunacy. x 
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29812. The Lord Chancellor has not exercised the 
power, but the effect of the report of the committee in- 
1882 was to produce the alteration in the statute of 
1890 ?—Yes. 


29813. The report, if I recollect aright, only said that 
they could not recommend anything to be done without 
fresh legislation ?—I have never seen the report since 
that time. 

29814. Your Board, you told us, considered that such 
an amalgamation was undesirable 7—Yes, that is the 
Board of Masters and Visitors together ; we discussed it. 

29815. Would they hold the same opinion if no altera- 
tion in the present occupants of the office were concerned ? 
Do they feel as acutely that it is undesirable in the interests 
of their successors ?—I th'nk they were thinki-g of the 
interests of the lunatics, not of the interests of the Visitors 
for the time being. 

29816. They would hold this, view, that it is undesir- 
able, even if all the existing officers had retired, or ceased 
to act ?—I should hold that view, most emphatically. 

29817. How often have you, as a Visitor, to go to the 
Chancery Master to see him ?—I cannot tell you. Some- 
times we go to see him and sometimes he comes down 
to see us. 

29818. Let us take your visits to him, would they 
be once a week ?—No. 


29819. Once a month ?—Twice a month, perhaps. 


29820. The reason you gave for accessibility to them 
was citing the reason given by Lord Brougham as far 
back as 1833, when the streets of London were wholly 
different. If it is only twice in a month, there is not 
much difficulty there ?—But there are daily communi- 
cations between the Master and our Secretary, and he 
communicates to us anything the Master may wish to 
know. The Visitors are very rarely at the office, they 
cre travelling ; it is the Secretary who does that work. 


29821. Is the office denuded of Visitors at any time, 
or is there always one on duty ?—Entirely denuded 
for weeks, sometimes. The Visitors are all out on circuit. 
There is the Secretary there who is able to forward 
their letters and communicate with them, if there is 
any necessity to do so. 

29822. With reference to the Official Solicitor, where 
do you see him ?—At our office or at his; he is in the 
Royal Courts of Justice. 

29823. Are you often in communication with him ?— 
No, occasionally ; we saw him last week. 

29824. About what sort of subjects do you have to see 
him ?—He is committee for a large number of cases; it 
is in his capacity as committee that we see him. We have 
to communicate with him whenever we want a change 
in any of the cases for which he is responsible, and he 
constantly consults us. If an operation or special kind of 
treatment were recommended, he would ask the Visitors 
to go and see the case and see whether it was really 
necessary, and report to him. 


29825. In tLe paragraph in which you refer to the 
Official Solicitor, it is not gua Official Solicitor, but qua 
committee ?—Yes, it is qua committee, but he is the 
committee in those cases because he is Official Solicitor. 

29826. I apprehend that, but I was rather thinking 
of what necessity there is, in the nature of things, to 
keep on the Official Solicitor in his present form, and I 
was wanting to see whether it was as Official Solicitor that 
you wanted to see him or as committee ?—It is as com- 
mittee, but of course he is committee in a number of 
cases. 

29827. With regard to the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
you have made certain recommendations, which are to 
add to their number and so on, but I may take it, apart 
from what you have told us this morning, that you have 
no recommendation, or can see nothing, which can im- 
_ prove them or their position or their utility ?—I think 
they do their duty admirably and are of great service 
to the country, but as far as I can measure, I think their 
work is excessive and that they require relief ; that is my 
impression. 

29828. They should be enlarged in numbers and have 
an increase in salary ?—Yes. 

29829. Do you expand your generosity to the pee 
in Lunacy; should they have higher salaries Pees 
am not a judge of judicial salaries. 


- 30s. as well ?—Certainly not ; 
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29830: Should the Official Solicitor have more ?—I do 
not know what he has ; I have not the least idea. 


29831. The Visitors in Lunacy you do not think should 
have more ?—I think the country has made a very good 
bargain in getting our services for what it has. 
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they not to pay properly ?—The Visitors have not made 
any application. 

29833. Now is the chance; do you not. think they 
ought to have more ?—I have not said so. 

29834. No, but ought the country to be making a 
bargain out of its exceedingly diligent servants ?—The 
same observation which I made with regard to the Com- 
missioners applies to the Visitors, that I do not believe, if 
a vacancy occurred, the very best men in England would 
apply ; it would not be worth their while. 

29835. It is a mere trifle of £1,500 a year with expenses ? 
—£1,500 a year is the salary. 

29836. (Mr. Byrne.) Is it not £1,800 a year ?—That was 
when there was mileage. 

29837. Is not there maintenance ?—That is when we 
are out ; that is included in the £400 I mentioned. 

29838. (Mr. Greene.) What £400 ?—Hotel expenses and 
travelling expenses. 


29839. You get £400 a year for expenses 2M 0, we get 
30s. a day if we are out, like all other officials of our rank. 


29840. (Mr. Byrne.) Like no other officials ; no other. 


official gets more than 21s. ?—The Commissioners. get 
the same ; the Masters get £2 2s. We have always done 
so for the last thirty-one years. 


29841. (Mr. Greene.) When was that fixed; that they 
should get 30s. ?—When I joined the office, I have 
always had it. 


29842. It was so when you joined the office, or was it 
made so when you joined the office ?—It was before that. 
IT believe it has existed ever since 1862. I know that when 
I went in I got it, and have had it ever since. 


29843. And you got your mileage of 9d. a mile ?—For 
two or three months ; then it was cut down ; since then I 
have had expenses out of pocket. 

29844. You vouch those expenses, but get your mainten- 
ance and travelling ?—Yes, the expenses are really 
cabs and posting ; in addition we get 30s. a day for hotel 
expenses. 

29845. The salary is £1,500 a year with this Boggs 
money ?—That is so, when we are out. 


29846. Is that inadequate ?—It all depends what class 


of work you want. You could get men to do it for much 
less, but I find men at the head of asylums with = 000 
a year ; I know it would not tempt them. 


29847. Practically, is 30s. a night enough On. 
doubtedly ; we have never made any complaint. ° 


29848. Do you have any subsistence money when you 
are in London ?—Yes. 
29849. What is that ?—£1 a day. 


29850. Do you get subsistence money of £1 a day 
throughout the year ?—Only on days employed in ‘visiting. 
When the 9d. a mile was abolished which brought in about: 
£300 or £400 a year, the Lord Chancellor, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, said that for the then existing Visitors 
he would continue the £1 a day which they had had 
in London wken so employed, and that was continued 
to the existing Visitors, but it has not been given to 
the Visitor appointed since; he is put on the ordinary 
Civil Service allowance. 

29851. Looking forward to the future, he will not have: 
this £1 a day ; but is there any reason to suppose that the 
future Visitors will not get 30s. a night for sleeping out ?— 
I suppose they will. © 

29852. Suppose that you sat at the Board in London 
from twelve to three, and you then went down to Man- 
chester, would you get a day for being in London, and 
if I were to sleep out I should 
get my 30s. I have my hotel expenses in Manchester. 

29853. I am putting a case of attending a Board In 
London ?—But for a Board day we are not paid. 

29854. But you have a day in London; you have ae 
subsist—Visitors have to subsist ?—It is only a visiting 
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allowance. I only get the subsistence allowance in Lon- 
don when engaged in visiting. 


29855. If you visited a person in London between eleven 
and twelve, and attended your Board between twelve 
and three, and then went to Manchester, would you take 
£1 for the work in London and 30s. for the night in 
Manchester ?— Certainly not; I shouldhave 30s. only. 


29856. Although you had visited your patient before 
your Board ?—I have never seen or heard of a duplicate 
charge; no duplicate charge has ever been made. I 
get 30s. for my night out in Manchester, for my rooms 
and subsistence there. The Commissioners have the 
same. 


29857. As the financial considerations for this depart- 
ment have been submitted to us, I want to see whether I 
ought to concur in recommending to His Majesty that 
the salaries and allowances of the Visitors should remain 
as they are, or whether they should be increased a little ?— 
—I do not suggest that at all. 


29858. Do you think that we could get for nearly 
£2,000 a year— ?—It is not nearly £2,000 a year—about 
£1,600 a year. The expenses out of pocket come to 
nothing for us. 


29859. The expenses out of pocket recoup you; 
then comes the 30s. or £1 ?—If you take a private room 
that swallows up your expenses. 


29860. I am asking whether the allowance should be 
raised a little ?—-No; I think, on the whole, that hotel 
expenses have increased since I joined, but I do not 
mean to say that the allowance is not ample; I make 
no complaint on the subject. 


29861. Then we ought not to concur in any recommen- 
dation that the. Visitors should receive some augment- 
ation of their salary or salaries ?—No, certainly not ; 
I have made no suggestion of the kind. 


29862. But your fellows, the Commissioners, they 
ought ?—I have not said so. I have only said that pro- 
portionately they are worse paid, compared with asylum 
medical officers, than they were in 1845. 


29863. (Mr. Byrne.) Did I understand that you had not 
recently read the Report of the Committee of 1881, before 
which you gave evidence ?—I have not. I gave evidence 
before the Departmental Committee, and I had a copy 
of the Report at the time, but I have never seen it since. 
It was at the Board the other day, but I have not had 
time to read. it. 


29864. I was proposing to ask a question about it, 
but in those circumstances it would be useless ?—I had 
no preparation ; I was called away from a Board meeting 
to go up there; but I know I gave evidence, and Dr. 
Nicolson gave evidence also. I have not seen the Report 
since. 


29865. (Chairman.) When you gave evidence before us 
before, you did not think that the feeble-minded, or that 
class of defectives, should be supervised by the same 
authority as the lunatics ?—I did not. I was having 
regard then to what I know to be the particularly hard 
work of the Lunacy Department,-and I thought this 
additional work put tpon them would add very much 
to their burdens, and that it would be better on the whole, 
the charge of the feeble-minded being in my opinion 
largely an educational question, that there should be a 
separate department for dealing with them; I can 
well understand that the Department might be affiliated 
with the Commissioners. 


29866. With a view to your evidence to-day, and your 
conception of the ideal system, which should be a depart- 
ment to undertake all these things, would it not be well if a 
beginning could be made and all mental disorders treated _ 
by one Department of State ?—It might be. My views 
on that subject are largely speculative. It occurred to 
me that you might have a Commission dealing with lunacy 
and a parallel Commission dealing with the feeble-minded, 
which are in some respects different. I know they merge 
into each other, but there are various questions con- 
nected with the treatment of the feeble-minded which are 
‘different from those with which the Commissioners. deal. 
I did think there might be two departments, closely 
affiliated, if you like. You would have rather a different 
class of men for the feeble-minded. 


EVIDENCE ; 


29867. The dividing line is impossible to mark, is it 
not ?—It is very difficult. There are many feeble- 
minded who are children; then it is an educational 
question. 


29868. Those who can deal with lunatics would be 
perfectly capable of dealing with the feeble-minded ?— 
That might be practicable and might be well arranged, 
but it did occur to me that there might be two depart- 
ments. 


29869. You have not a strong opinion ?—No; in the 
adults there is no sharp line between the feeble-minded 
and the actual lunatic. 


29870. (Dr. Donkin.) The questions I am about to put 
to you are chiefly with regard to your opinions about the 
functions of the Lunacy Commissioners. I would first 
say that I believe it has come to your ears that one of your 
colleagues made some remarks about the holidays taken 
by the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, and he stated, somewhat 
to the surprise of the Commission, that he had only taken 
a fortnight in a year. I believe you would like to make 
some explanation of that ?—Of course I cannot speak for 
other Visitors, but for myself the longest holiday I have 
ever had was six weeks, and then I asked special per- 
mission of the Lord Chancellor to go out of the country. 
We get holidays in a fragmentary way. I have had a 
month again and again. You get your instructions, and 
if you can go through them rapidly and clear off your 
cases, particularly in the Long Vacation, where there are 
no specials coming in, then you can take a month at a 
time. I will not admit the 127 days of which Mr. Greene 
speaks, but we have got Christmas and Easter when we 
are not doing work. I am not complaining about the 
holidays. I do complain of the long separation from 
home; you are taken so much away and are so much on 
the road, and are living so much in hotels which, not- 
withstanding the subsistence allowance, is a very wretched 
life. 


29871. It is understood that ‘the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitor can get reasonable holidays, if he so arranges his 
work ?—He _ takes his holiday when he likes, heis asked 
no question, he must do his work and must be there to 
take the specials if they arise. As to the days on which 
we are emloyed, I should like to emphasize that we are 
employed a greater number of days than men in other 
departments. The Scotch Commissioners are only 
occupied about eighty days each year and the Railway 
Commission, as I said before, sat for thirty-two days 
last year. They get larger salaries than we do. 


29872. I may take it to be your opinion that if the Lord 
Chancellor’s medical Visitors were added to the Lunacy 
Commission, all the functions they have to discharge now 
would be similar, and therefore they would not lighten the 
work of the Lunacy Commission ?—I feel sure of it. 


29873. With regard to the present functions of the 
Lunacy Commissioners, they have been described as in- 
spectorial and advisory; is that about your view ?— 
Yes. Of course they are to protect the liberty of the sub- 
ject and to protect the public against dangerous lunatics, 
to secure humane treatment, to secure good treatment, to 
look into all those questions ; and as regards the amuse- 
ment, recreation, and religious worship ; also I regard it 
as the function of the Commissioners to promote the 
scientific investigation of disease. 


29874. The present functions, as they are discharged, 


may be roughly divided into those two classes, inspectorial 


work, which is the chiet'part of the work done during the | 


visiting, and the general advisory functions which we know 
have been exercised in a very valuable way ?—Yes. 


29875. With regard to the inspectorial duties, they are 
the main statutory duties of the Commission ?—Yes. 


29876. With regard to those, supposing more work 
were done by the Commissioners in going into medical 
questions, the furthering of scientific research and matters 
of treatment which would necessitate the Commissioners 
lingering longer over certain cases and spending a good deal 
more time with the doctor, that would render it impossible 
for them to fulfil all the inspectorial duties which they now 
have to fulfil ?—-Yes. That I look upon as one of the ad- 
vantages of having two Commissioners to go together. 
They can go into a ward where there are thirty or forty 
or a hundred lunatics, the legal Commissioner inspecting 
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while at the same time the medical Commissioner is 
examining cases ; he goes with one of the medical officers 
who are in attendance, puts constant questions as to the 
treatment, “‘ what are you doing for this and what are 
you doing for that;” then he is passing on to other 
asylums, and they have undoubtedly done good work 
in that way in communicating better methods of treat- 
ment, moral and medical, and new ideas from one asylum 
to another. That function might, I think, be enlarged. 

29877. Supposing it were enlarged, it would follow that 
the inspectorial work, which now takes up a very large 
portion of the time, could not be done ?—If that were 
developed the work would somehow have to be delegated. 
’ 29878. So the Lunacy Commissioners want help, whether 
their work is increased or whether it is not ; ard a fortiori 
if it is increased ?—Yes. 

29879. Supposing that were the case, do you see why the 
more purely inspectorial statutory work should not be 
done, I do not say by deputy Commissioners, but by subor- 
dinate officers called inspectors ?—I do not see why that 
might not be done. The suggestion made in my state- 
ment was on the assumption that the Commissioners were 
to continue to concern themselves with lunacy only. If 
the care of the weak-minded were added to their present 
duties, I should say that delegation. would be necessary. 
They would require inspectors to act under their direction 
and carry out inspection, not localised in any one district, 
but sent about the country from time to time. 

29880. Supposing additional work were put upon them 
and the Commissioners in Lunacy were made responsible 
for the feeble-minded, their numbers would have to be 
increased ?—Undoubtedly. If lunacy is left to them, 
without the feeble-minded, they want two medical Com- 
missioners to perform their duties. If the increase of 
lunacy goes on—it was 2,150 last year, no doubt the total 
number of recognised lunatics is now 124,000—and the 
feeble-minded are handed over to them, undoubtedly 
they will require further assistance. 


delegated to subordinate officers, always understanding 
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—In part ; I think part of the duty of inspection might 
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sonal touch with the institutions in the country. They 
ought to make visits from time to time. 


29882. I am supposing that they would not lose touch, 
but that some of the routine work might be delegated 
without loss; it is an important point ?7—I agree with 
you. 


29883. I want very much your opinion. It has been 
suggested, and we want to give due weight to it, that the 
idea of deputy Commissioners or inspectors is not to be 
encouraged ?—Local inspectors of institutions I should 
deprecate. They should be free from local influence. 


29884. I mean inspectors entirely responsible, reporting 
to the Commissioners; not that the Commissioners 
should in any way lose touch; it is of practical impor- 
tance. Supposing that the new work were established 
with regard to starting institutions for the care and 
control of the feeble-minded, and supposing that these 
were added to the work of the Lunacy Commissioners, 
it would be absolutely necessary for economy’s sake to 
employ some officials at a less high salary than the 
Lunacy Commissioners have now ?—I should say so, 
undoubtedly. 


29885. You are of opinion that encouragement of 
scientific work, in the way of investigating the causes of 
mental disorders and improved methods of treatment, 
might be done with great advantage by the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—To that I attach great importance ; to 
the scientific study of insanity. 


29886. You think that that is one of the objects of the 
Lunacy Commission ?—Undoubtedly. 


29887. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No 
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STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY CHARLES MrrorrrR, Esa., M.D., F.RB.C.P., 


F.R.C.8S., ON THE Lunacy Commission: Its 
CONSTITUTION AND RELATION TO OTHER 
AUTHORITIES. 


The function of the Lunacy Commission, as of the 
other authorities which deal with the insane, is to reflect 
the attitude of the community towards the insane, and 
to see that the insane are dealt with as the community 
desires. 
~ In the first half of the last century the interest of the 
community in the insane was limited to a desire to be 
protected from their violence. It was demanded that the 
insane should be kept in safe custody, and was indifferent 
to the means by which this end was attained. This 
end was amply secured by the keepers of the madhouses. 
There was nothing left for the Lunacy Commissioners to 
do, and consequently no powers were entrusted to them. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the in- 
terest of the community in the insane was twofold. It 
desired, first of all and most urgently, that no sane person 
should be treated as insane; and second that the insane 
should be treated with humanity and benevolence. 
To secure these ends a new Lunacy Commission was 
created with ample powers in respect of these objects, 
and the objects have been completely attained. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century a new state 
of affairs, resulting mainly from the legislation of the 
nineteenth century and the labours of the Lunacy Com- 
mission, has brought about a new attitude of the com- 
munity towards the insane. The benevolent treatment 
of the insane has resulted in a vast increase in their 
numbers. Increased vigilance of supervision, increased 
activity of research, increase of humanitarian interest 


10s—IV, 


become greatly enlarged ; and the number of persons who 
are recognised to be, in consequence of mental defect, 
a burden on, or a menace to, the community is so great, 
that the community has begun to demand that measure 
should be taken to limit their numbers. This is the 
new attitude of the community towards the insane, and 
‘this is the attitude that is now to be reflected in the 
constitution and function of the Lunacy Commission and 
the other bodies that deal with mentally defective persons, 

Of these mentally defective persons, the Lunacy 
Commission deals with but one section, a section whose 
limits are artificially defined with great exactitude for 
administrative purposes. But it is extremely important 
to remember that this limitation of the class over which 
the Lunacy Commission exercise jurisdiction is an artificial 
limitation ; that the class of mentally defective persons 
dealt with by the Lunacy Commission merges by insensible 
degrees on several sides into a much larger class of men- 
tally defective persons, all of whom, though they differ in 
the degree and in the mode of manifestation of their 
mental defect, which are minor and less important attri- 
butes, yet agree in the major and more important character 
that they all become, or are liable to become, by reason 
of their mental defect, a burden on, or a menace to, the 
community. 

The artificiality of the boundaries which separate the 
insane who are under the jurisdiction of the Lunacy 
Commission from other classes of mentally defective 
persons is shown by the frequency with which individuals 
pass from one class to another. It is largely a matter 
of accident whether the defective child on leaving school 
at the age of sixteen shall find his way first to the prison, 
the workhouse, or the lunatic asylum. There is a large 
population that circulates through these three institutions, 
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and of this population a large part is fit at one time or 
another to be in institutions for inebriates. The 
grand defect of cur preseut mode of dealing with 
mentally defective persons seems to me to be the 
absence of any continuous record of their careers. Unless 
he passes direct from one institution to another, and from 
one jurisdiction to another, there is no means of knowing 
the past record of a vagrant, a pauper, a criminal, a 
lunatic, or an inebriate. If such record were accessible 
it seems certain that the treatment accorded to a very 
large part of this floating population would be very 
different from what it is, and very much more effectual in 
mitigating the noxious effect on the community. 

For these reasons, the most important reform in the 
different administrative bodies that deal with mentally 
defective persons seems to me to be their amalgamation 
or, rather, their co-ordination and association, into one 
comprehensive department. At the present time men- 
tally defective persons of one type or another are dealt 
with by the undermentioned Government Departments :— 

1, The Lunacy Commission. (Lunatics and idiots.) 

2. The Masters in Lunacy. (Some private lunatics. ) 

3. The Chancery Visitors. (Some private lunatics. ) 

4. The Prison Commission. (Lunatic and defective 
criminals. ) 

5. The Local Government Board. 
defective paupers.) 

6. The Home Office. (Inebriates.) 

7. The Education Office. (Defective children.) 

I think that no arrangement for the supervision of 
mentally defective persons will be satisfactory, or effectual 
in controlling their numbers, unless it combines all these 
bodies (with the exception, perhaps, of the Masters), 
together with any body that may\be constituted on the 
recommendation of your Commission, as co-ordinate 
sections of one Government Department. 

The advantages of such a combination seem to me to be 
manifest. Every person who should come under the 
jurisdiction of any one of these sections would at once 
become the subject of inquiry in every other section, and, 
if he had at any time been under the jurisdiction of any 
other section, his dossier would be forthcoming. It 
would no doubt be found, after a certain number of years, 
that the dossiers of very many would begin in Section 7— 
that which deals with defective children. As the defective 
person successively tenanted the workhouse, the reforma- 
tory, the gaol, the inebriates retreat, and the lunatic 
asylum, so his dossier would pass from section to section of 
this Government Department. A period of his life would 
sooner or later be reached at which a definite decision 
could be taken whether or no he should be kept in per- 
manent detention for the rest of his life ; or whether he 
should be set free ; or whether he should be allowed to live 
outside of any institution, indeed, but under tutelage, 
more or less stringent, with respect to his person, or his 
property, or both. This decision would probably not be 
the task of the proposed Department, but would rest 
with an independent authority, judicial in character, but 
not necessarily the same in every case. Or it might be left 
in the hands of the Masters, their power being enlarged 
for the purpose. 


(Imbecile and 


It is likely that a change of so sweeping a character, ° 


requiring for its perfection much interference with existing 
arrangements, could not be made at one step; and no 
doubt it will be necessary to be content with a much 
smaller scheme for the present; but I think that some 
such larger scheme as that outlined should be kept in 
view, and achieved gradually by instalments as occasion 
might arise. 

For such a smaller scheme a very appropriate beginning 
would be in the grouping together, or the amalgamation, of 
Sections 1,3, and 7 of the scheme already outlined, to- 
gether with any body that may be constituted on the 
advice of your Commission ; that is to say— 

1. The Lunacy Commission. 
2. The Chancery Visitors. 
3. A section for defective children. 


4. A section dealing with the subjects of inquiry 
of your Commission. fp 

In my previous eviddence before your Commission I 

have already given my reasons why the last of these 

sections should not be associated with the title of “ lunacy,’ 

and this title is inappropriate for the section for defective 
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children, and it seems that if a board were constituted 
with such sections as are here proposed it would be an 
opportunity for bestowing upon it some more compre- 
hensive title which would still be appropriate if and 
when the time should come for the incorporation of other 
sections. Some such title as the Board for the Mentally 
Defective, or for Defective Persons, or for the Mentally 
Unsound, might perhaps be appropriate. 

It does not, I think, need argument that the four de- 
partments just enumerated ought, in their working, to 
be associated with a closeness of intimacy that can 
hardly be attained except by making them several sections 
of a single department with a common head ; and it seems 
manifest that by such an incorporation a more economical 
working could be secured than if each had a separate 
and complete staff. 

The duties of all the sections would be Civisible into 
two categories—the office duties and the visitorial duties. 
The office duties of the several sections would be different, 
and would probably be distinct, but it would probably 
be found that the visitorial duties of all four sections 
could be discharged by the same officials. Such an 
arrangement of visitorial duties would manifestly tend to 
great economy in the working of the department. 

Perhaps it would not be impertinent if I were to give 
my opinion with respect to one or two other matters on 
which previous witnesses have been examined. 


1. Iam strongly of opinion that it would be a very 
inexpedient and retrograde step to delegate the 
ordinary visitorial functions of the Commissioners to 
officials of inferior grade. ; 

2. I desire respectfully to add my testimony to the 
efficiency of the legal Commissioners as visitors, and to 
the confidence that the patients have in them. 

3. I think it more important that licensed houses 
and registered hospitals should be visited by full Com- 
missioners rather than inspectors, than that asylums 
should be. In the former the Commissioners have 
power to discharge patients. . In the latter they have 
not. 

4. I think it very important that the vigilant 
scrutiny at present exercised by the Lunacy Com- 
mission over reception orders and continuation orders 
should not be relaxed. The publication of the fact 
that even a very few persons had been detained on 
faulty reception’ orders might have a disastrous 
effect for many years on lunacy administration. 
The sensitiveness of the public to the possibility of 
the wrongful detention of persons as insane is lulled. 
but it would take very little to rouse it into such 
activity that very inexpedient legislation might 
result. I respectfuliy differ from Dr. Cooke as to the 
value of continuation orders. They are often very 
inconvenient to the custodians of the insane, but 
they are of the utmost value to the insane themselves. 


29889. You might mention any material modifications, 
because there might be questions to ask on those ?—I 
» have suggested that those bodies which I have mentioned 
should be amalgamated or associated into a single ad- 
ministrative department. Of course that cannot pass. 
It would be absurd to associate the Prison Commissioners 
and the Local Government Board. What I meant was, 
that so far as they deal with lunatics they should be amal- 
gamated: that any defective persons should be taken 
out from the jurisdiction of these other boards, and 
put under a single central department in several sections. 
The second point is a very important omission, that I 
would desire to see, if such a Board were constituted, 
power given by a mere administrative order, and without 
going to any outside authority, to transfer any individual 
from any one of these jurisdictions to another, so that, 
for instance, a child arriving at the age of sixteen in a 
school for defective children should be by administrative 
order transferred either to a colony or to a farm, or a 
lunatic asylum, as the case might be. Similarly, a lunatic 
suffering from insanity brought on by alcohol should be 
transferred by mere administrative order from the lunatic 
asylum to an inebriate retreat, and, mutatis mutandis, 
with the other sections. Those are the chief modifications 
I wished to make before the Report was accepted as a 
whole. 

29890. (Dr. Donkin.) I will ask one question with regard 
to your scheme, in the latter part of your statement. 
You think that those four sections should be unified by 
being put under one head ?—Yes. 
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29891. You do not say whether it should be a Board, or 
one individual ; you think it should be under one head ? 
—Under one head. 


29892. I think you heard the questions I was putting to 
Sir James Crichton Browne ?—Yes. 


29893. Would you give me your idea on the same 
questions, as to what should be the functions of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, or the body which will always be in charge 
of the lunacy of the country ?—As I take it, the functions 
of the Lunacy Commissioners are partly statutory, and 
partly non-statutory. Their statutory functions you have 
had explained to you sufficiently. Those are, of course, 
the inspectorial and advisory functions. I do not think it 
possible that those functions could be better done than 
they are done by the Commissioners, at the present time, 
but there are other functions which the Commissioners, it 
seems to me, cannot help exercising more or less, and 
which might be more efficiently exercised if the Com- 
missioners were in the first place more numerous, so that 
they had more time to give to the matter, and in the 
second place if the Commissioners were a preponderat- 
ingly medical body. As the chief authority in lunacy in 
this country, the Commissioners must, whether they like 
it or not, set the tone of treatment. They must set the 
tone of the custodians of lunacy towards the lunatics 
whom they have in care. They have done so and their 
influence in this direction has been verv beneficial. The 
lunatics are now treated throughout the country with 
kindliness, consideration, and courtesy, and the whole 
administrative body takes its tone from the manner in 
which they see the Commissioners deal with lunatics, but 
I think that influence might be extended very much 
further, if the Commissioners had the time, and if they 
were a preponderatingly medical body. 


29894. In what direction do you think that influence 
might be with advantage, extended ?—I think the 
Commissioners might stimulate, as Sir James Crichton 
Browne said, the scientific treatment and study of in- 
sanity. If I may go back a little, some years ago I can 
remember the time when the medical superintendents of 
public asylums in this country, although they possessed 
medical degrees, had ceased to be medical men. They 
were excellent organisers, admirable administrators, many 
of them; but when they were appointed heads of asylums, 
they put their medical functions, behind them, and some- 
times avowedly so. They would say, when they were 
consulted about the treatment of the patients, “‘ That is 
not my business. That is the assistant medical officer’s 
business. That is nothing to do with me.” I have 
known that said. They certainly were in many cases 
very capable administrators, but they ceased to be medical 
‘men and ceased to interest themselves on the medical 
side in the treatment of insanity. I think that is very 
unfortunate. That state of things no longer exists to 
the extent to which it did exist, and the cessation of it 
is very largely due to the influence of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, and especially to the influence of one particular 
Commissioner, who made it his business to emphasise in 
his reports the importance of the medical side of insanity. 
But I think there is much more which could be done. 
In the time of which I speak, medical superintendents 
who, under magistrates, had practically the nomina- 
tion of their assistants, as a rule would not have able 
men as their assistants. They declared, and I speak with 
knowledge when I say they explicitly declared, some 
of them, that they would not have assistants who would 
come into competition or comparison with themselves. 
Consequently the assistant medical officers from whom 
the superintendents were chosen were as a rule not men 
of the best capacity possible. For this reason the scienti- 
fic study and treatment of insanity fell into abeyance and 
was in abeyance for many years. It is not so now; there 
has been a great revival of late years, but that revival is 
not nearly so great as most of us would like to see. The 
qualifications required in a superintendent by his com- 
mittee are not largely medical qualifications. The 
committee want a good administrator. There are reasons, 


some of which I pointed out, why thoroughly efficient ° 


» medical men do not get these appointments. 
tendents are chosen as a rule from assistant medical 
officers. Every assistant medical officer looks forward to 
the time when he shall become a superintendent. He 
cultivates those qualities and accomplishments which he 
sees, by the example of others, are valued by the com- 
mittees and are likely to obtain him a superintendency. 
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Among these qualities medical attainments do not rank 
high, consequently the assistant medical officer does not 
cultivate the medical side of his accomplishments. He 
cultivates cricket, private theatricals, administration, 
and the amusement of patients—all very laudable in them- 
selves ; but he does not as a rule cultivate his own peculiar 
profession, for he finds it does not pay. I think the 
Commissioners might exercise a very important influence, 
in the first place by educating county councils to appre- 
ciate the value of medical knowledge and insisting upon a 
high standard of medical attainment in the officers they 
appoint, and also in encouraging assistant medical officers 
in cultivating the scientific study and treatment of insanity. 
We have to remember that many of these public asylums 
are in remote country districts, far from a populous 
town; far from a medical school. 


29895. (Chairman.) Forgive me, but I think we are 
getting a little wide of the subject. I do not know what 
you are leading up to ?—I am trying to set out what I 
think the Commissioners might do to cultivate the study 
and treatment of insanity. 


29896. (Chairman.) That hardly comes under our 
reference. 


29897. (Dr. Donkin.) I wished especially to bring out 
the opinions of Dr. Mercier and Sir James Crichton 
Browne, as to the possibility of reducing some of the work 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy so as to give them more 
time to encourage an exceedingly important line of re- 
search. I was going to lead up to the question which I 
may put now: do you see any necessity for any addition 
to the personnel of the Lunacy Commission being medical, 
and specially medical ?—Precisely ; that is what I wanted 
to put, because I gathered from evidence which has been 
given here that there seems to be no particular reason 
why a Commissioner in Lunacy should be a doctor, or 
why he should be a barrister, or anything in particular. 
The reasons I have put before you seem to me to point 
strongly to the desirability of the Lunacy Commission 
being prevenderatingly a medical body, and the Lunacy 
Commissioners medical men. Then I should like the 
Commissioners, when they go to asylums, to appraise the 
character and quality of the medical work being done 
there, not merely to see that medical work is done. 


29898. Your opinion would be that the Lunacy Com- 
mission should be less a body of only inspectors, or mainly 
inspectors, and more a body of men to guide and encour- 
age and direct the scientific study and treatment of in- 
sanity ?—Yes. 

29899. (Mr. Byrne.) To what extent would you recom- 
mend unity, in the present circumstances of the central 
authority, for dealing with lunatics and defective persons 
and other persons of defective mind who are met in 
prisons and so on? With the alteration you suggest, 
your recommendation now is that the central body 
should contain representatives of those departments 
which you enumerate, experts in dealing with these 
people ?—Yes. 

29900. If the Lunacy Commission were enlarged on the 
lines which you suggest, so as to be sufficiently numerous 
and capable of dealing with all these matters, do you think 
it would be a good plan that they should have, as honorary 
members of their Board, not for inspecting but for con- 
sultative purposes, representatives of these experienced 
departments ?—Certainly. 


29901. You know there may be an addition to the 
honorary members of the Commission ?—Yes. 


29902. Of course it would be difficult, or impossible, 
to find honorary members who would be willing to under- 
take laborious inspecting ?—Yes. 


29903. But they might be able to attend for purely 
consultative purposes, at Board and other special meet- 
ings, at which these and other matters of great importance 
might be discussed and future policy laid down ?—I think 
it would be very important indeed to have represent- 
atives; you mean of those other Government depart- 
ments ? 


29904. Yes; may I enumerate some departments 
that should be represented ? You say the Prison Com- 
mission ?—Yes. 

29905. The medical side of the Local Government 
Board—the medical inspection of the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 
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29906. The Home Office, as dealing with children 
and inebriates and juveniles of all classes ?—Yes. 


29907. The Board of Education ?—Yes. 


29908. Would you add experienced members of, say, 
the asylums committee of the London County Council 
or any great county authority ?—I think it is very desir- 
eble to keep them in touch with the central authority, and 
many of those men have very great experience. 


29909. But purely in the interests of the utility of the 
central body; do you think they would add force and 
weight to its opinion ?—Undoubtedly. 


29910. A small number, one or two persons, would you 
recommend, or a larger number ?—I would not recom- 
mend more than one from each department, or you 
would have an unwieldy body. 


29911. One person representing local Salen wet as 
distinguished from central government, at the most ?— 
Yes. ; 


29912. If that were carried out would it in your mind go 
any substantial way towards creating, quickly and im- 
mediately, what you would consider a useful working 
and final authority to deal with mental defectives, or 
would you still hanker, if I may use the word, after the 
great Public Health Department which has been sug- 
gested ?—I should not myself advocate a Public Health 
Department, because I think that in mixing up, for 
instance, the exclusion of cholera or plague, with lunacy, 
you are mixing up two things which are not ejusdem 
generis. I would prefer to keep the Board solely for the 
regulation of detectives of all classes. 


29913. You think there is more connection between a 
convict and a mentally defective person, probably, than 
there is between a person with plague or diphtheria and 
a mentally defective person ?—Yes. 


F 29914. So you would be very unwilling to see a Public 
Health Department absorbing the ete Commis- 
sioners ?— Yes. 


, 29915. Do you think that if the proposal I have put to 
you were carried out it would be a practicable and a 
reasonably final mode of constituting a central authority ? 
—I think it would. 


29916. Is it as good as any other proposal you have 
heard ?—It is a little difficult to answer that question 
off-hand. 


29917. Let us compare it with the other proposal, 
simply to add two or three very distinguished and well- 
known medical men as additional members to the Com- 
mission ; which do you think would add the greater 
value to its opinion and power in enforcing that opinion ? 
—Do you put that as an alternative to putting representa- 
tives of different departments on the Board ? 


29918. Yes ?—I should have thought the two things 
were not exactly comparable, because the fresh medical 
Commissioners would be visiting Commissioners, whereas 
the representatives of the Government Departments of 
which you spoke would not be Visitors. 


29919. I did not imagine that if there were two or three 
more medical Commissioners appointed, the Lunacy 
Commission would request, or even welcome, any further 
assistance, but in the interests of the progress or im- 
provement of the system of the care of lunacy in this 
country which would you recommend ; [ only want you to 
say whether you think it would not be necessary ?—They 
do not seem to be alternative. I think they might be 
combined ; that is to say, for the working part of the 
Commission, the inspectorial duties, it appears that some 
additional help is necessary ; but that is quite a different 
thing from co-ordinating the various departments in 
which various kinds of defectives are treated, which seems 
to me to be a very desirable thing. a 


29920. That is to say they are separable, but I would 
like your opinion as to whether it would be a good thing ? 
—I think both would be good things. I do not see 
that they are alternative or incompatible in any way, 
except that it would create a rather large body and 
would be apt to be unwieldy. 


29921. The great difficulty at present is to get a quorum: 
their duties are so large that they cannot get three very 
frequently, so you might easily enlarge it without making 
it unwieldy ?—Quite so. 


Peto 
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29922, (Dr. Needham.) I see you are very strongly of 
opinion that the reception orders, the certificates and 
the continuation orders, should be scrutinised closely 
by the Commissioners themselves ?—Yes. 


29923. I suppose as being instruments which provide 
for the detention of the subject ?—Yes; when I say by 
the Commissioners themselves, I do not know what the 
routine or mechanism is in your office. 


29924. They are all examined by the Commissioners 
personally ?—I am always astonished at the minuteness 
of the scrutiny which those certificates undergo. Not 
even a clerical error is ever passed unobserved, and the 
utmost vigilance, an astonishing vigilance, seems to me 
to be exercised to get them right. 


29925. Do you think it is very important that the 
Commissioners should themselves personally judge of the 
sufficiency of the facts in the certificate, and the sufficiency 
of the facts in those certificates upon which continuation 
orders are based ?—I think it is most important. 


29926. I see you say that you think the continua- 
tion orders are inconvenient to the custodians of the 
insane, but they are of the utmost value to the insane 
themselves. You are of course aware that the continua- 
tion orders and certificates which were introduced by the 
Act of 1890 have added enormously to the work of super- 
intendence, and to the work of the Commissioners them- 
selves ?—Undoubtedly. 


29927. You are of opinion, I infer from your statement 
here, that the continuation certificates bring up in review 
before the superintendents, especially superintendents 
of large asylums, patients from time to time, chronic 
cases, who otherwise might not be subject to review at 
all ?—Precisely. 

29928. And that this advantage accrues to the patient ? 
—Yes. 

29929. That is what you meant ?—That is what I 
meant. 


29930. You think it would be inadvisable to do away 
with continuation orders and certificates on that ground, 
although they make so much extra work ?—Quite. 


29931. (Dr. Dunlop.) Regarding this proposed amal- 
gamation, what are your views; should the defectives 
continue to be managed by all these separate boards 
or should they all be brought under one board ?—All 
brought under one board, in my opinion. 


29932. If they were to be brought under one board, 
what is there to be gained by having representatives 
from other boards ?—I think there is a great deal to 
be gained ; the other boards will be feeders to this board, 
therefore it is desirable that this board should be in 
touch with them. 


29933. For occasional meetings; but you do not 
expect them to take an active part in the management 
of lunacy affairs in the country ?—They would have — 
their own views as to their own dvties I suppose. I 
should think that if you ask a man to attcnd upon a board 
you cannot dictate to him how far he is to interfere in 
its proceedings. 

29934. Have you any views regarding the detention — 
of junatics in workhouses ? Are they sufficiently super- — 
vised and regulated at the present moment ?—From — 
my own experience in workhouses I should think prob-— 
ably not. Ido not think they were, from my experience — 
of the duties very many years ago. 

29935. Would you advise a closer inspection of these 
unfortunates ?—If they are not sufficiently inspected. — 

29936. Some of them are inspected once in three, years, 
others once a year ?—If they are not sufficiently in- 
spected it follows that they should be inspected more often. 

29937. Do you think once a year is sufficient inspecti 
for any mentally defective person {—It seems a Jong 
interval. 

29938. Do you think it is right that some lunatic® 
should be dealt with by the county in the county asytums — 
and others in workhouses ; should not they all be beouglill 
into line ?—The two classes are not the same. I think 
it is not. inappropriate. 

29939. For what class 1—The class of the senile dement, — 
and chronic imbeciles, can be dealt with in workhouses, 
such patients as are accumulated in Leavesden and 
Caterham. 
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29940. There are some acute cases at Leavesden ?— 
They are not supposed to have acute cases; the vast 
majority are quite amenable cases which require very 
little but to be. kept clean and comfortable. 


29941. In certain workhouses we have lunatics in- 
spected only once in three years; would you make any 
suggestion as to their requirements ?—It seems a long 
interval; but if they are only few and the workhouse 
is remote, it seems to me to be a pity to employ Com- 
missioners to go such a long way. 


F 29942. Do you think the Lunacy Commissioners—or 
Mental Defective Commissioners, whatever the name of 
the proposed body is—should be able to make rules with 
regard to the treatment of lunatics in workhouses ?—I 
think they should. 


' 29943. Do you think the treatment of lunatics in work- 
houses should be regulated by some expert authority ?— 
Yes. 


| 29944. There are some institutions, perhaps educa- 
tional in some ways, perhaps nurseries in others, where 
defective children are cared for, for so many hours a 
day; should these be under the Education Board or 
under the Lunacy Board ?—I think they should be under 
both, just as lunatics in the workhouses are under the 
Local Government Board and under the Lunacy Com- 
mission. 


29945. The Lunacy Commission should regulate these 
special schools ?—Yes. 


| 29946. And inspect them, I suppose ?—Yes, 
should have power to transfer individuals. 


29947. And the power of ordering out individuals ? 
—Yes. 


29948. Apropos of these children, what grant should 
they receive ? Should they be paid for as lunatics or 
paid for educationaliy ?—That is a matter on which I 
would not venture to speak. 


29949. There is another class educationally, that is the 
boarding school for the so-called defective child ?—Yes. 


29950. I suppose you are aware that there is a great 
similarity between these boarding schools and an imbecile 
asylum such as Earlswood ?—Yes. 


29951. That would bring Earlswood under the Board 
of Education, or the boarding schools under the Board of 
Education or under the Lunacy Commissioners ?—There 
again I think they should both have jurisdiction. 


29952. And that jurisdiction should be the central 
expert authority on lunacy ?—I am not prepared to oust 
the Education Authority altogether. I am not at all 
sure that the Lunacy Board would be the best authority 
to settle a scheme of education for these people. 


29953. They do so at present at Earlswood, and in these 
idiot asylums ?—I do not know. 


29954. And in a workhouse under a permanent deten- 
tion order ?—They have nothing to do with the education 
of feeble-minded children in the workhouse, have they ? 


29955. At Darenth ; I will not go into it in too much 
detail. Your views are that these should be managed 
‘by one central authority; whenever mental defect is the 
‘primary cause for treatment they ought to be under a 
central authority and inspected ?—Yes. 

29956. Regarding inspection, are you aware of the 
enormous difference in the amount of inspection given to 

different lunatics ?—Yes. 

29957. In the licensed houses in the Metropolis, in the 
London district, how often are they visited in a year ?— 
They are visited six times by the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
and twice at least by the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. 


29958, And lunatics in workhouses, who mentally may 
be in the same condition; you can get a dement in 
both— ?—Yes; they are not visited solely on account of 
their mental condition. 


29959. They are only visited once in three years ; is one 
too many, or one too few, or is the difference justifiable ?— 
Some difference is justifiable ; I do not say whether such a 
great difference is justifiable. 


29960. Would you advise a statutory order that every 
lunatic in the country should be seen twice a year by a 
Lunacy Commissioner ?—No. 
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29961. Would you advise that it should be statutory 
that every lunatic should be seen once a year ?—I am not 
very fond of laying down cast-iron rules which must apply 
to every possible case, and which should never be relaxed 
under any circumstances. 


; Questions 29940. to; 29978. 
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29962. What is the minimum number of inspections per § Deo, 1906, 


annum, to constitute anything like efficient inspection ?— 
That question is impossible to answer without knowing the 
class of case about which it is asked. 


29963. You know the class of case all round England 
in different institutions ; is once in three years sufficient 
for any one, or does it serve any practical purpose atali ? 
—I do not think it serves much purpose. I have already 
said that. 


29964. Then once in three years is too little. Should 
once a year be compulsory all round ?—I am not prepared 
to be tied down to any definite statement of that kind. 
Circumstances alter cases, and circumstances vary very 
much. I can imagine a case in which once in three years 
would be enough; I can imagine a case in which once in 
six months would be far too little. All cases ought not to 
be dealt with on the same basis, and I would not lay down, 
statutorily, any cast-iron rule. When once a thing is ina 
statute you cannot get it out again until you get another 
statute, and itis very difficult to get a statute nowadays. 


29965. (Dr. Needham.) Do you think it makes any 
difference, as regards the triennial inspection of work- 
houses, that these workhouses are inspected regularly by 
two inspectors of the Local Government Board ?—Of 
course it makes the greatest possible difference. 


29966. These people are not left alone for three years, 
inspected by no one ?—No. 

29967. Do you think it is adequate that they should be 
inspected once in three years by the Commissioners, if 
they are inspected regularly by the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board ?—I should say it makes all the 
difference in the world. 

29968. (Dr. Dunlop.) Would you put the two inspections 
as being equivalent, one being an inspection by experts, the 
other inspection by the Local Government Board ?—For 
such cases as these I should think they probably are 
equivalent. 

29969. I gather from what you were saying to Dr. Donkin 
that the medical aspect of inspection requires developing ? 
—I think it might be developed with great advantage. 

29970. Do you think it should be the duty of the Com- 
missioner to satisfy himself regarding the mental health of 
inmates of asylums ?—That he does, 


29971. We are told emphatically I think that at the 
time of the visit it is not part of their duty ?—The Com- 


missioner satisfies himself in every case that the person. 


is so insane as to justify his detention. 


29972. (Dr. Needham.) The Commissioners make them- 
selves responsible in every case where they have the 
power of discharge. 


29973. (Dr. Dunlop.) In the large county asylums 
where the great bulk of the patients are, itis not part of 
the Commissioner’s duty to enquire into the health of 
the patient ?—Quite so. 
patients. 


29974. Do you think that is a blot on the inspection. 


work, and that it should be altered ? Should it be the 
duty of the Commissioner to satisfy himself as to the 
mental condition of the patient in each asylum ?— 
As to whether he is a proper subject for detention or” 
not ? 


29975. Yes, and as to whether he is being properly 
treated and is properly classified ?—I think that if the 
Commissioners are to visit the public asylums with the: 
same care and minuteness that they visit private asylums 
and to satisfy themselves in the same way with regard 
to every individual patient, the Commissioners will 
not have to be doubled, or trebled, but increased ten or 
twentyfold. 


29976. Is it desirable that the same full inspection 
should be given in county asylums ’—Inspection of that 
nature does not seem to be required, because there is 
no complaint whatever of undue detention in county 
asylums. 


I was thinking of private: 
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29977. You know the Commissioners have no power 
of discharge from county asylums ?—I know that. 


29978. Do you think it is desirable that they should 
have power to discharge ; to order a case out when they 
find it ?—I do not think it is at all necessary. If the Com- 


missioners were to find a case which ought to be discharged, 


and were to make a note of it, or to mention it to the 
medical superintendent, the matter would be dealt with. 
There are so many things which can be done quite effi- 
ciently, informally, without going through any formal 
mechanism to get them done. 


29979. You are aware of the recommendation of the 
Commissioners that one Commissioner should in future 
be able to do what the two do together, for inspection 
purposes ?—Yes. 


29980. The medical Commissioner is fully competent 
to do all the duties of a Commissioner when inspecting ; 
is not that so ?—Every Commissioner. I have always 


found them exceedingly competent to do all the duties 
of a Commissioner. 

29981. But a freshly-appointed barrister need not be ?— 
A freshly-appointed barrister, or a freshly-appointed 
medical man, would not make a very efficient Commissioner. 

29982. The point on which I want your opinion is 
whether the power of single visitation should be given both 
to the barrister Commissioner and to the medical Commis- 
sioner, or should it be the medical Commissioner only, 
or the barrister Commissioner only ?—If it is given to one, 
give it to both certainly. 

29983. Would you look upon them both as equally 
efficient ?—After experience; and equally inefficient 
without experience. I think the President of the College 
of Physicians himself would not make an efficient Com- 
missioner for the first six months of his duties. No man 
without experience is efficient in such very peculiar work. 

29984. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—Nothing. 
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7 Dec. 1906. Yes. 





STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By THomas H. Fiscurr, Esq., K.C., MASTER IN 
Lunacy. 


1. By the Lunacy Act, 1890, Section 108, Sub-section 1, 
the jurisdiction of the Judge in Lunacy, under that Act, is 
exercised either by the Lord Chancellor, entrusted by the 
Sign Manual with the care and commitment of the custody 
of the persons and estates of lunatics, acting alone or 
jointly with any one or more of such judges of the Supreme 
Court as may for the time being be entrusted as aforesaid, 
or by any one or more of such judges as aforesaid; and 
by Sub-section 2 the Judge in Lunacy is empowered to 
make orders for the custody of lunatics so found by 
inquisition, and the management of their estates. 

2. The judges of the Supreme Court entrusted as 
aforesaid are the Master of the Rolls and the five Lords 
Justices. The Lord Chancellor and the Master of the 
Rolls very seldom act in lunacy, and the duties of the 
Judge in Lunacy are practically discharged by one of the 
Lords Justices for a period of six weeks, and then by 
another Lord Justice for a similar term, and so on by the 
other three Lords Justices in succession. 


3. There is no permanent Judge in Lunacy, and the 
continual shifting of the duties. of the Judge in Lunacy 
from one Lord Justice to another is fatal to any con- 
tinuity of practice. Spee i the Judge in Lunacy 
pro tem sits in chambers onée a week after a day’s work 
in court. His decisions are not only not reported, but 
generally unknown to the public, and consequently uni- 
formity of decision or practice is not to be expected, 
and in reality does not exist. 


4. By section 3 of the Act of 1890 it is enacted that 
there shall continue to be Masters in Lunacy, and that 
they shall, subject to the provisions of the Act and the 
rules in lunacy, execute and perform the same powers and 
duties as heretofore, and shall perform such other duties 
for the benefit of lunatics and their estates as the Lord 
Chancellor may direct; the Masters have to execute 
commissions and conduct inquiries connected with lunatics 
and their estates, and perform all other duties committed 
to them in such manner as the rules in lunacy, and subject 
thereto as the Judge in Lunacy may by any special order 
direct. 


5. The Act of 1890 did not make the Masters judges, 
they were administrative officers only; they do not sit 
together, each transacts his busine*s his own way, without 
regard to what the other Master does. 


6. The sections of the Act of 1890, numbered from 
116 to 130, both inclusive, are headed, ‘‘ Management and 
Administration.” Section 116 specifies the persons to 
whom the powers and provisions of this part of the Act 
relating to management and administration apply; the 
next section (117) empowers the judge to raise money 
by sale or mortgage of the lunatic’s property for certain 
purposes. Section 118 empowers the judge to charge 
the property of lunatics with monies expended for its 
permanent improvement, and then Section 120 enables 
the judge to authorise the committee of the estate of a 
lunatic “to do” about everything that can be done with 
the property of a lunatic—and, inter alia, to sell any pro- 


-perty belonging to the lunatic—to carry on any trade or 


business of the lunatic, and to perform any contract 
relating to the property of the lunatic entered into by 
him before his lunacy; and then after many other pro- 
visions as to administration and management of the 
estates of lunatics, the Act, at Section 133 and down to 
Section 143, deals with ‘‘ vesting orders,” which are 
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nothing but orders having by force of statute the 
effect of an ordinary conveyance or transfer, but are 
much shorter and less expensive ; the most important of 
these sections (Sections 135 and 136) apply to property to 
which a lunatic is entitled “upon trust or by way of 
mortgage,” the distinct positions of a trustee, and a 
mortgagee, being grouped together and dealt with in the 
same provisions. 

7. The Act of 1890 came into operation on the Ist of 
May, 1890, and it was very soon discovered that the work 
ander it could not possibly be done by the Judge in Lunacy 
—with all his other duties as a judge of appeal on his hands 
—and so ‘‘an Act to amend the Lunacy Act, 1890” was 
passed on the 5th of August, 1891—that is to say, 
in about fifteen months after the Act of 1890 came into 
pperation. The main object of the Act of 1891 was to 
relieve the Judge in Lunacy of most of his duties under 
the Act of 1890, and to put those duties upon the Masters, 
or, in other words, to make them judges, unpaid for doing 
judges’ work, as distinguished from Master’s work ; and 
this was done by Section 27 of the Amending Act, by the 
first sub-section of which it is enacted that ‘‘ Subject to 
Rules in Lunacy the jurisdiction of the Judge in | unacy, as 
regards administration and management, may be exer- 
cised by the Masters, and every order of a Master in that 
behalf shall take effect unless discharged or varied by the 
Judge in Lunacy.” 

8. It would have been simple to have said that the 
jurisdiction of the judge under the Act, or under certain 
sections of the Act, should be erercised by the Masters 
subject to appeal to the Appeal Court; but to say that 
the Masters may exercise the jurisdiction of the Judge 
in Lunacy “as regards administration and management ”’ 
gave rise to the question what is “administration and 
management,” as distinguished from the other provisions 
of the Act relating to the estates of lunatics, and left the 
judge free to exercise his jurisdiction concurrently with 
the Masters. It certainly was not intended to confine the 
Masters’ jurisdiction to what is to be found within the 
Sections 116 to 130; such a construction would have left 
all questions “‘as to costs”’ and as to the appointments of 
committees under Sections 107 and 108 of the Act to be 
dealt with by the judge and been no relief at all to 
him ; therefore that restricted construction of the words 
“as regards administration and management” was 
promptly repudiated and the Masters had to determine 
all questions of costs and as to the appointment of 
committees. 

9. Then it was held that though the Masters were 
bound to “conduct inquiries,” it was not for them to 
determine whether an inquiry should be held. It is not 
easy to see why those who have to conduct an inquiry 
should not also determine the preliminary question 
whether an inquiry should be held or not. 


10. Then as to vesting orders; the process of making 
a vesting order by the judge is this: a solicitor prepares 
a summons to be issued, and an affidavit to be used in 
support of it. Not unfrequently the summons and 
affidavit are settled by counsel. Then the matter comes 
before the Master, whose duty it is to see whether the 
order asked for ought to be made and whether the evidence 
justifies the order. If it does, he directs the chief clerk to 
prepare “‘ minutes of the order,” which are sent to the 
judge, but before they reach him, are examined by the 
Secretary to the Lords Justices in Lunacy, and handed 
on by him to the judge with any remarks or suggestions 
that oceur to him, and eventually the judge, if satisfied, 
makes the order. 


11. Is it necessary that so much energy should be 
used upon the preparation of a statutory conveyance ? 
Why should not the Master make the order instead of 
merely seeing that it ought to be made, and directing the 
chief clerk to prepare minutes of the order he thinks 
should be made, and which in nearly all cases is made by 
the judge. 

12. The same sections of the Act deal with property 
held by a lunatic “ upon trust or by way of mortgage,” 
but this difference is established by the authorities on 
the subject. A Master may make vesting orders in all 
eases as to mo.tgages: and where a Master makes an 
order exercising a power of appointing trustees, vested 
in a lunatic, he may make a vesting order as to the property 
held upon trust ; but if there is a simple trust without any 
power to be exercised, the Master must not make a 
vesting order, but the order must be made by the judge. 


Another question as to whether a vesting order should 
in certain circumstances be made by the Judge or the 
Master is now under consideration by the former, but in 
all thes> cases the question is not, whether the order 
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order is “‘ administration or management,” a point which 
could not arise if there was a single Judge in Lunacy 
instead of two persons, a Judge and a Master. 


13. For many generations before Lord Truro’s Chan- 
cellorship the jurisdiction in lunacy was exercised by a 
single judge—the Lord Chancellor. In 1851 two Lords 
Justices were appointed, and they, with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, were entrusted by warrant under the Sign Manual 
with the lunacy jurisdiction, and as the number of appeal 
judges was increased they were included in the warrant 
under the Sign Manual, the practice being upon every 
change among the appeal judges to issue a new warrant 
under the Sign Manual. This year four such documents 
have been issued, 


14. The number of persons now taking part in exercis- 
ing the lunacy jurisdiction is no less than nine, namely, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the five 
Lords Justices, and the two Masters. What unity of 
purpose or decision can be expected among so many 
minds or even among seven or a less number of them ? 
E:pecially when they do not act together, a six-weeks’ 
Judge in Lunacy, who then hears but little more of the 
subject for the rest of the year, is not likely to take much 
interest in his lunacy work, especially if, as the fact is, he 
has to do it after regular working hours in court. The 
work in lunacy is steadily increasing, and may be further 
increased by the legislature putting more duties upon 
the department. Instead of the present sub-division of 
authority which often occasions both delay and expense, 
it would, I think, be better to have a single judge—a 
judge of the High Court who would give his whole time to 
his duties, and be subject, to appeal to the Appeal Court. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


15. If there is t» be anew Lunacy Act it should, I suggest, 
enact that the jurisdiction heretofore vested in or exercised 
by the King and the judges for the time being entrusted by 
the Sign Manual of His Majesty with the care and com- 
mitment of the custody of the persons and estates of 
lunatics shall vest in a judge of the High Court to be 
appointed by His Majesty, and that such judge and his 
successors to be appointed by His Majesty should be 
the “ Judge in Lunacy,” and should further have and 
exercise all the powers and authorities by the Lunacy 
Act, 1890 and all Acts, amending the same, conferred upon 
the Judge in Lunacy and the Masters in Lunacy mentioned 
in the Act of 1890 ; that no more Masters in Lunacy should 
be appointed by the Lord Chancellor ; that the appointment 
of clerks to the Lunacy Department should be made 
by the Lord Chancellor upon the recommendation of the 
Judge in Lunacy; that the promotions in the office should 
be made by the Judge in Lunacy, but that no addition to 
the staff thereof should be made without the concurrence 
of the Lord Chancellor and the Treasury. 


16. Opportunity should be taken to amend the lunacy 
laws in some other respects ; for instance, I would suggest 
the repeal of Sub-se@tion 2 of Section 78* of the Act of 1890 
and of Sub-section 3 of Section 108. It is difficult to see how 
a person of unsound mind, who is incapable of managing 
his affairs, can be capable of managing himself; a man’s 
mind must be either sound or unsound, not unsound as to 
his property but sound as to his person, and it has been 
found by experience that when a jury arrives at this 
‘special finding” it is constantly necessary to appoint 
a committee of the person. A lunatic cannot give a 
discharge for money paid to him or be made to account 
for it; to whom, then, is money for the maintenance of 
a lunatic to be paid when there is no committee of the 
person ? 

17. The number of jurors upon an inquisition is twenty- 
three, the object being to get a verdict of twelve men 
at least. A jury of twenty-three is unwieldy and very 
expensive, each juror being paid a guinea a day, and the 
expenses of a contested inquisition are cruel, sometimes 
thousands of pounds. I suggest that the number of 
jurors should be twelve, and that the verdict of three- 
fourths, or more, of them should be accepted. 

18. The right to traverse an inquisition should be put 
upon the same footing as the right to have a new trial 


* This should be Section 98, see Questions 30232-3. 
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upon an issue tried in the High Court, and instead of 
the present provisions in the Lunacy Act on the subject 
of traverse I suggest that a person found lunatic by in- 
quisition, or any relative or friend of his, should be en- 
titled within a certain time after the verdict given on 
the inquisition to apply to the Court of Appeal to set 
aside the verdict and order a new inquisition as to the 
insanity of the alleged lunatic, subject to such directions, 
and upon such conditions as to the Court may seem’ proper 
(see Section 104 of the Act of 1890), but should not be 
entitled to a traverse as of right. 

19. The sub-sections under Section 116 have been held 
to create distinct jurisdictions, and when proceedings 
have been taken under one sub-section and it becomes 
necessary to take proceedings under another sub-section, 
it is necessary to commence de novo, and the expense of 
the proceedings under the first sub-section are thrown 
away; this might be prevented by such an enactment as 
the following :— 

When proceedings under any of the foregoing sub- 
sections have been instituted, and it afterwards becomes 
necessary that proceedings under another of the said 
sub-sections should be taken, it shall not be necessary 
to discharge or stay the proceedings under the former 
sub-section, and to initiate proceedings under the latter 
sub-section, but the Judge or Master in Lunacy may by 
supplemental order direct further proceedings under the 
first sub-section to be continued as if such proceedings 
had been commenced under the latter sub-section, and 
they shall have effect accordingly. 

I repeat a suggestion I made upon a former occasion— 
that Sub-section (d) of Section 116 should be amended by 
striking out of it the words “arising from disease or 
age”; and I think the judge shou’d be empowered to 
appo nt a committee of the person in cases under Sub- 
sections (d) and (e) if he thinks fit to do so. 

20. When the consent of a lunatic by his committee 
is required to some Act and there has been no inquisition, 
and consequently no committee, it becomes necessary 
to have an inquisition merely to get a committee; this 
might be obviated by the following enactment :— 

When by any Act of Parliament, deed, will, or other 
instrument the consent or concurrence of a lunatic by 
the committee of his estate to any act, deed, matter, or 
thing is required or needed, the Judge or a Master in 
‘Lunacy may by order authorise a person named in such 
order to give the consent or to concur as required or 
needed, and such consent or concurrence shall to all 
intents and purposes be deemed to be a compliance with. 


the said Act, deed, will, or other instrument as if such 


consent or concurrence had been given by the committee 
of the estate of the lunatic. 

21. It is not desirable that a lunatic should sit in either 
House of Parliament, and it might be enacted that no 
member of either House of Parliament who is a lunatic so 
found by inquisition, or whose property is under the 
care or administration of the Judge in Lunacy, shall 
be entitled to sit or vote in the House of which heis a 
member, or take any part or interfere in the proceedings 


thereof. 


22. Lastly, as to visitation. The ,Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors visit lunatics so found by inquisition, and such 
other persons alleged to be lunatics as the Judge in Lunacy 
or a Master directs ; the scope of their visit is not con- 
fined to the mental or bodily health of the patients, but 


‘they often have to make inquiries and investigations 


as to their care and treatment; and monthly Board 
meetings of the Masters and Visitors are held for their 


mutual guidance and direction on matters connected 


with the visiting of lunatics. The Visitors aré fully em- 
ployed and their duties will be increased not only by any 
increase of lunacy, but by any extension which the 
Legislature may sanction of the protection of the Judge 
in Lunacy to the feeble-minded by an amendment of Sub- 
section (d) of Section 116 of the Act of 1890 or otherwise. 
As this branch of the lunacy jurisdiction works well I 
venture to hope that it will not be interfered with. The 
Lunacy Act, 1890, by Section 337, gave the Lord Chancellor 
power if it seemed expedient to him, to amalgamate the 
office of the Masters and thgir staff and the office of the 
Chancery Visitors and their staff, and to amalgamate 
such offices or either of them with the office of the Com- 
missioners. As no amalgamation has been effected, 
I conclude that the Lord Chancellor does not think it 
expedient to order it, and I think after ten years’ 


EVIDENCE :_ 


experience of my duties that these different departments 
should be kept distinct. 

29986. (Chairman.) I think there is a further state- 
ment which you will be kind enough to read to us ?—Yes, 
I wish to make an addition to that. As my friend Lord 
Justice Cozens Hardy, in his capacity of Judge in Lunacy, 
has pointed out what he considers to be certain defects 
in the Lunacy Jurisdiction, and suggested a radical 
change in the constitution of the department, I have to 
ask your permission to say a few words on the other side 
of the question. The Lord Justice says he is not satisfied 
with the present arrangements in the Lunacy Depart- 
ment and suggests a transfer of the whole Lunacy Jurisdic- 
tion to the Chancery Division. It is for those who ad- 
vocate this change to make out a case for it. I tnink it 
would be a great mistake. He does not allege that the 
administration of the estates of lunatics is not properly 
discharged in the Lunacy Department or that there is any 
delay in that respect, but he states that the care of 
infants and the administration of their estates are dis- 
charged with reasonable dispatch and with admirable 
care in the Chancery Division. But that fact is no 
justification for the change the Lord Justice advocates, 
unless you are prepared to assent to the proposition that 
the fact of the estates of lunatics being properly ad- 
ministered in the Lunacy Department is a sufficient reason 
for asking that the care of infants and the administration’ 
ot their estates should be transferred to the Lunacy Juris- 
diction. Then the Lord Justice says he does not 
apprehend that the Chambers of the Judges of the 
Chancery Division would be blocked by the addition of the 
whole of. the lunacy work; there were on the 26th of 
November last 3,782 cases in the Lunacy Department, 
consisting of 653 subsisting lunacies under inquisitions, 
and 3,129 subsisting matters under Section 116 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890. If 3,782 cases from the Lunacy 
Department would not block the Chambers of the 
Chancery Judges, they must have very little to do. The 
Lord Justice says the change would be economical 
and would tend to efficiency, but before a question 
of efficiency can be discussed the alleged defect 
in the existing system should be proved. Whatever 
the power of a Judge of the Chancery Division over his 
staff may be, I have never heard of any instance where 
a suggestion or wish of the Judge in Lunacy has not been 
immediately acted upon or complied with by those in the 
Lunacy Department, and the relations between the many 
men I have known in ten years, acting as the Judze in 
Lunacy and the Masters (speaking for myself), have been 
most friendly. It is not correct to say that the Judge 
in Lunacy has no control over the Lunacy Masters. He 
can on appeal reverse or discharge their orders, and it is 
provided by the Rules in Lunacy of 1892 that the Masters 
may communica‘e personally with the Judge with regard 
to any matter pending before them, when any point ap- 
pearing to them to be novel or difficult arises, and that 
they shall, when requested by the Judge so to do, attend 
to give any information or assistance he may require. As 
to urgent matters in or out of vacation there is always 
somebody ready to deal with them. I have already said 
in my original statement all I wish to say about vesting 
orders, and there is nothing incongruous in one division 
making vesting orders in one class of cases, and another 
division making vesting orders in anotker class of cases; 
and it is only for the sake of avoiding unnecessary expense 
that vesting orders are in some few instances made in 


both jurisdictions by the Judge in Lunacy, who is also a — 


Jadge of the High Court; this is only another proof that 
the law aims more at practical utility than at theoretical 
perfection in what it does. There is nothing perplexing 
in such an order, and as to anomalies in law, as in every- 
thing else, they will continue to exist; it is useless to try 
to eradicate them. The Lord Justice suggests that in 
uncontested. cases of alleged lunacy the inquiry should be 
held by one of the Lunacy Commissioners. If one of the 
suggestions in my statement is adopted these inquiries 
will be fewer even than they are now, but why remove 
them from those who are competent to conduct them 
merely for the purpose of putting them on the shoulders 
of those who are greatly overworked and are crying 
out for assistance ? Such an inquiry takes but a little 


been to Haverfordwest, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Norfolk, 
North and South Wales, and other distant places on such — 
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time, but as you have to travel to where the patient — 
lives they sometimes take two days at least. I have 
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anquiries, and no Lunacy Commissioner could find time 
to execute them. Contested cases of alleged insanity 
before a jury are very few; there have been only eighteen 
in the last ten years. The Judge in Lunacy in making an 
order for an inquiry can always, if he thinks fit, direct 
it to be tried in the form of an issue, before a Judge of the 
High Court. If a Judge of the High Court, who is not 
familiar with the conduct of such an inquiry, is considered 
more competent to try such an issue than the Master, who 
is experienced on the subject, the Master, who while exe- 
euting an inquisition has all the powers, authorities, and 
discretion of a Judge of the High Court, will be grateful 
‘for being relieved of a painful task. The Lord Justice says 
that in “‘ two recent cases”’ such a trial was had “ with 
great advantage.’’ The cases to which he referred were, 
I believe, those of Mrs. Cathcart, of Law Courts notoriety, 
and Lord Townshend. In the former case the insanity 
of the poor lady was of such a pronounced type that it did 
not signify who tried the issue ; there could be but one 
result of it, but nevertheless the taxed costs of it amounted 
to £4,223 17s. 2d. The costs in Lord Townshend’s case 
have not yet been taxed. He did not appear in it until 
the fourth day of the trial, but his costs amounted to about 
£1,300, and though untaxed have he2n paid by two ladies, 
telatives, out of compassion, he not having the means 
to pay them. The bill of costs of the Official Solicitor, 


who was petitioner for the inquiry, has been delivered, 


and amounts to £1,653 6s. 7d., subject to taxation. He 
has been paid £800 on account. Other Lills of costs for 
which the estate is liable have not yet been delivered ; 
when delivered they will have to be taxed and paid when 
funds are available ; the total costs probably will not be 
Jess than in Mrs. Cathcart’s case. About two-thirds of a 
ten days’ inquiry, upon a simple issue as to the alleged 
insanity of a man, were spent over a wrangle between two 
men without cash, credit, or character, as to which of them 


_ had over-reached the other in a transaction which was very 


dliscreditable to both. The inquiry has cost « cruel sum 
and reduced the subject of it to penury. Ii these results 
in these two recent cases are accepted by the Judge in 
Lunacy as proof of the “ great advantage ”’ of such in- 
quiries being held by a Judge of the High Court, not a 
few people wi!l differ from him when they hear what I can 
tell you about the costs in the last three contested 
cases of alleged lunacy tried before a Master. The last of 
the three was Gilchrist’s case, in which the bills have not 
yet been brought in for taxation, but the two preceding 
eases were Burrow’s case and Phillips’ case. The taxed 
costs in the former were £973 4s. 11d., and in the latter the 
taxed costs were £718 18s. The question whether the 


_ Lunacy Department is to be uprooted and transplanted 


into an uncongenial soil, is one upon which it would be diffi- 
cult to get the views of the relatives or friends, committees, 
or receivers, of lunatics; but the opinions of those who 
practice both in the Chancery Division, and in the Lunacy 
Department, would be impartial, and reliable, and may 
he readily obtained from some of the leading solicitors in 
London, and I would suggest that such opinions should 
be obtained by a circular letter asking them to answer two 
questions. First, “ Are you satisfied with the way in which 


- the work in the Lunacy Department is done ?”’ and secondly, 


“Do you think such work would be better done in the 
Chancery Division?” If the answer to the first question 


is in the negative, and that to the second in the affir- 


mative, I have no more to say. But if the answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative, and that to the second 
in the negative, I suggest that you should leave well alone. 
The President of the Incorporated Law Society would no 
doubt furnish a list of solicitors to whom the circular I 
have suggested could be sent. The Lord Justice says 
that the change which he advocates would be “ economi- 
éal.” It would effect an apparent saving of £4,000 a year, 
the amount of the Masters’ salaries, but it would not in 
fact save the country a shilling, for the country does not 
pay the Lunacy Department, which is self-supporting ; 
that is, it earns enough money by fees and percentage, 
levied upon the incomes of the estates of lunatics, to pay 
the salaries of the Masters and Visitors and their respec- 
tive staffs, and to leave a surplus of over £11,000 a year. 
The business of the Chancery Division is mainly litigious, 
conducted in open court. A very small part of it is done 
in private ; publicity is the rule, privacy the exception, 
but nearly the whole of the business of the Lunacy Depart- 
ment is administrative, conducted before a domestic 
tribunal, in Chambers, in the presence of the parties 
interested in the particular case only, the public being 
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excluded from the private room of the Master ; 
is the rule there, publicity the exception. 


privacy 


Thomas 
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Chancery, as against the Judge in Lunacy and two Masters 
who at present do the lunacy work. Their mode of doing 
that work has existed ever since the office was founded 
more than sixty years ago under Lord Lyndhurst, out of 
regard to the feelings and wishes of those whose relatives 
are afflicted with lunacy, and who do not wish that their 
private affairs should be discussed in public. It is there- 
fore desirable that those engaged in this work should be as 
few as can do it, and that the afflictions of persons so 
circumstanced should not be pried into, and canvassed by 
strangers. and idle people whose curiosity induces them 
to frequent the Courts and Chambers of the Chancery and 
other Judges, and who are under no moral obligation, as 
those employed in the Lunacy Department feel themselves 
in honour bound to be, to keep silent about what they hear 
in the discharge of their duties. 


29987. (Mr. Greene.) To deal with the last piece of evi- 
dence which you have just given us, there are one or two 
points which occur to my mind, and I will deal with them 
before I pass on to more general ones. You have referred 
to the subject of publicity; is there any necessity for 
publicity in the Judges’ or Masters’ Chambers in Chancery? 
—The judges sit in open court, and the public have 
access to the court within the limits of the four walls. 


29988. But the Judge constantly excludes, does he not, 
all persons except those concerned in the case ?—From 
my forty-five years’ experience, I say no, emphatically. 

29989. I was a litigant the other day, and nobody was 
in the court but ourselves ?—I suppose they took no inter- 
est in the case. 


29990. Possibly the door was kept by a door-keeper 
and I had to intimate who I was before I could get in ?— 
Was it a case about an infant ? 


29991. No .—I do not know what it was, unless it was 
so horribly indecent that it ought not to be known to the 
public. 


29992. It could hardly be said that a question as to 
ordering a sale by a tenant for life involved questions of 
decency or indecency ?—I can only speak from forty-five 
years’ experience. 


29993. I felt nothing prudish in discussing whether a 
tenant for life ought or ought not to sell property. May 
I ask what year you gave up practice in Judges’ Chambers, 
because it may be that the practice has altered in recent 
years ?7—I got my appointment ten years ago, 1896. 


29994. You were in silk before that ?—I was in silk for 
many years. 


2995. So you would not be attending Judge’s Chambers? 
—Very seldom. I have been there. 


29996. But the cases would be very rare. For a good 
many years the practice has now been settled, but you 
have been in a higher sphere, you would not come in con- 
tact with it ?—I am only speaking from my own personal 
experience. I have not been in Chambers certainly 
for the last ten years, if you mean that. 


29997. In ordinary matters the Judge and the Masters 
have control as to whether they will hear matters in private, 
surely ?—Certainly not, if you ask me. According to my 
experierce I believe it has been decided that, except in the 
case of infants, the court is bound to sit in public. 


29998. Buta Master 7?—I do not know what the Masters 
do, that is a new invention; anybody can go into the 
Masters’ Chambers. 


29999. When work is going on ?—You have a mo} of 
people waiting there. 


30000. It is in the power of the Master to allow his 
attendant to only let in one set at a time, and oualy those 
concerned in the case ?—I am not a Master in the Chan- 
cery Division ; I do not know anything about that. 


30001. You said something about traverse, and were 
comparing, I understood, the advantage of a trial by a 
Judge of the High Court, of an issue, with a trial by the 
Master, of an inquisition with a jury ?—That was tho 
Lord Justice’s view, that there was some advantage in it. 
I controvert that. 
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30002. You were pointing out the superior advantage 
of a trial before a Master in Lunacy with ajury, to that ot 
an issue before a Judge, and you mentioned the Gilchrist 
case ?—I did. 

30003. Is it a fact that the Gilchrist case was tried by 
one of the Masters in Lunacy and a traverse, or new trial 
has been ordered ?—It was tried before me, and a traverse 
has been ordered by three of the Judges upon the ground 
that a lunatic so found by inquisition is entitled of right 
to a traverse. There was not a suggestion by anybody 
that the verdict was contrary to the evidence. 


30004. Except by the lunatic, I presume, or his ad- 
visers ?—-No, even the lunatic did not make that wild 
suggestion, with great respect. 


30005. Was he satisfied with the verdict ?—No, but he 
contended that as of right he was entitled to a traverse, 
and Lord Justice Vaughan Williams so held that he was 
entitled as of right, without being under the necessity of 
pointing out any defect in the inquisition. 


30006. Either wrong admission of evidence or rejection ? 
—There was not a suggestion of the kind. It was a ques- 
tion of abstract right. 


30007. Atall events he was not satisfied, or his advisers 
were not satisfied, with the trial ?—Seventeen out of 
twenty-three jurymen had found this man to be a, lunatic. 


30008. They were not the lunatic’s advisers ?—I do not 
know who the lunatic’s advisers were. 


30009. Surely the lunatic’s advisers advised him that he 
ought to have a new trial-?—Surely I do not think they 
have, if you:ask me. I have every. reason to believe that 
they have not. Itis the act of a lunatic, who has asked 
for a traverse. 


30010. Then the result of that yolild be that the whole 
of the costs of the second trial would. be involved ?—The 
whole of the costs of both trials must come out of the 
estate of the lunatic. I wish to point out that the issue is 
exactly the same whether there is an inquisition before 
the Master or an issue before the Judge. The issue to the 
jury is, ‘‘ Is A. B. a person of unsound mind and incapable 
of managing himself or his affairs ” ? 


30011. Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s point of view was 
that the constant experience. of a Judge of the King’ 8 
Bench Division of the High Court in trials before juries 
would enable him with greater facility even than a Master 
in Lunacy to deal with a complicated case with collateral 
issues with a jury of twenty-three, and that possibly the 
opinion of the lunatic, and that of his friends, and the 
public, might be more satisfied with the trial before so 
exalted a person as a Judge of the High Court of Justice ? 
—Speaking with all due respect of the persons you are 
pleased to designate as exalted, as Judges of the High 
Court, I do not think the public attach more weight to 
their influence than they do to that of other private 
gentlemen, if they are educated men. ‘There is not much 
wisdom in tHe wig, if any. I should like to poiat out this 
fact to you ; in Mr. Gilchrist’s case, who was found to be 
a lunatic, he is entitled as of right to traverse the inquisi- 
tion. In Lord Townshend’s case, who was found to be a 
lunatic upon an issue before a Judge of the High Court, 
he is not entitled to traverse the inquisition; he must 
apply for a new trial on the ground of some miscarriage. 


30012. This is a fresh decision of a very eminent judge, 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams ?—Excuse me, but when 
you are cross-examining me you use these adjectives about 
different people ; I am not bound to assent or dissent from 
them ; it is putting me in a very invidious position. It is 
a decision at which Lord Justice Vaughan Williams has 
arrived. It is not for me to say whether it is right or 
wrong. It would not be decent. 


30013. I am not asking that. I am asking whether it 
is a new decision ?—No, it is not new; it is as old as the 
hills; it was decided by Lord St. Leonard’s years ago, and 
by Lord Cottenham before him, and Lord Eldon before 
him, that a lunatic is entitled as of right to traverse an 
inquisition. 


30014. Then it is not ay decision of Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, but only’one following that of illustri- 
ous predecessors—I will withdraw illustrious—prede- 
cessors ?—It is very easy to use adjectives. 


30015. You were good enough to say we might send 
out a circular to solicitors with two questions (1) “‘ Are 
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you satisfied with the Lunacy Department ? ’—“ Are 
you satisfied with the way in which the work is done im 
the Lunacy Department ?”’ 


30016. That would involve our finding solicitors who 
have had work in the Lunacy Department ?—There is: 
no difficulty about that. 


30017. It would also possibly be open to the sugeeiaele 
that solicitors are not always the best judges, because we 
are not putting the Lunacy Department on its trial. 
They might not be the best judges ?—I cannot think of 
any better. 


30018. I did not understand Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy 
to point out that the work was badly done at all, in the 
Lunacy Department ?—Then why suggest a transfer of 
it ? 

30019. Simplicity and economy ?—There is no economy 
in it at all. I have pointed that out as wellasIcan. 


30020. May I pass to something else; do. matters: 
come to the Lunacy Judge by way of appeal from the 
Masters ?—No; several things are sent up by the Master 
to the Judge, for instance, that large class of work the 
making of vesting orders. They are sent up to the 
Judge with minutes prepared beforehand. The appeals 
from the Masters are very few. 


30021. Who conducts the taxing in:your Department? 
I see by the Chancery Rules, Rule 114, that the costs of - 
proceedings under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, shalF 
be taxed by and under the direction of the Masters ; are 
they taxed by the masters ?—They are not. I am 
supposed to be my own Taxing Master, but they are 
taxed under my direction by Mr. Corley and his assistant. _ 
Mr. Corley understands the subject thoroughly ; I do not... 
That rule of the Chancery Division does not bind the } 
Lunacy Department. 


30022. This is the Lunacy Department ; ; itis one of your 
own rules ?—The costs are taxed i in accordance with that. 
rule. 


30023. By and under, or only under the direction 1} 
They are taxed under the direction, by the Taxing Master, 
subject to appeal to me. If anybody is dissatisfied they” 7 
can come to me upon it—they come to the Masters. 


30024. Is there any provision in the rules for the taxing: 
work being done otherwise than by and under the Master ? 
—TI think not. 

30025. Can you tell us how it is that the rule, dated the 
13th December, 1901, under which provision was made 
for the amalgamation with the Central Office of the taxing 
department of the Lunacy Office, and the transfer to. the 
Central Office of those clerks, has not been brought into 
operation ?—I am not familiar with that branch of the 
subject. My impression is that the rules of 1890 and 1893 
have been superseded by subsequent rules of 1892. 


30026. I am looking at the paper which has been given 
to us by Master Ambrose; it is not 1891, but 1901 ?— | 
I am sorry to say I cannot answer your question. It is 
a branch of the subject with which I am not familiar. 


30027. It relates to the taxing department of your 
office ; I am reading from Master Ambrose’s evidence ?— 
I know nothing of his evidence. I have not seen it. 7 


30028. I will read it to you. “ By rules dated 13th 
December, 1901, provision was made for the amalgamation 
with the Central Office of the taxing department of this 
office, and the transfer to the Central Office of these clerks, 
but no date has yet been fixed for such amalgamation and 
transfer.” (Can you tell me how that is ?—I believe it wae 
by direction of the Lord Chancellor that the amalgamation 
was not to take effect unti] further order. I am only 
speaking from recollection, the subject is not familiar to me. 


30029. You do not know how it is that five years have’ 
passed without it being done ?—I do not. The Lord 
Chancellor is head of the department; I believe it is by 
his directions that that amalgamation has not been 
effected. I am only speaking according to the impressic 7 
on my mind. It is a class of work with which I do not 
have much to do. ; 

30030. Taxing ?—I do not have a taxation come before 
me once a month, and then it isonly a question of quantum. ~ 


30031. This important branch is left to Mr. Corley in 
your office, only coming up occasionally on the question 
of quantum ?—Just as all questions of taxation are e left to 
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the Chancery Taxing Masters and King’s Bench Taxing 
Masters. 


‘80032. They have all been amalgamated and there is a 
-central department ; it was under this general order of 
December, 1901, that power was given to include the taxing 
‘part of your office ?—Yes, and it was subsequently stopped 
‘by the Lord Chancellor, and it was not to take effect until 
further order, and that further order has not arrived yet. 


30033. As that order was made do you not think it 
-would be a convenience to act upon it ?—No, I do not. 
If the Lord Chancellor thought so he would have directed 
people to act upon it ; it is not for me to do that. 


30034. Supposing he were to act upon it,do not you think 
it would be a saving and a convenience ?—No, I do not. 
J think the taxation of costs in the Lunacy Department is 
exceedingly well done, and it would not be improved by 
being amalgamated with other branches. You see the 
‘Taxing Master from the King’s Bench side and from the 

Chancery side would have to tax lunacy costs, and a 
precious hash they would make ot it if they tried. 


_ 30035. Is that so in the Central Office ? I think you 
-will find that they are all under that general order, and 
there is a regular system; the existing Chancery Masters 
cand the existing bankruptcy taxing clerks have all been 
scombined and they act altogether ?—How would they 
tax costs in lunacy about which they know nothing 
whatever 2. ? 


30036. If Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy is right, I do not 
say that he is, but if he is right and a great deal of this is 
Chancery work which is ordinarily done by a judge in 
“Chancery chambers—this work in lunacy—it could easily 
‘be taxed by a Chancery Taxing Master ?—I should think 
‘snot; the work of the Lunacy Department is not Chancery 
work. ; 

30037. Vesting orders ?—No. The Court of Chancery 
‘makes vesting orders in one class of cases, the Lunacy De- 
partment makes vesting orders in another class of cases. 


30038. Is there any inherent difference in the class of 
cases ?—No, except that you deal with mortgagees, 
trustees, and various other things. I cannot alter those 
things, nor can you, as far as that goes. Why should they 
be what I called “* muddled up together ”’ ? You prefer 
q the expression “amalgamation”; I call it muddling up 
ings instead of keeping things separate and apart from 
each other. 


~ 30039. I understood you to say just now that if this 
were taken over it would mean that the Chancery chambers 
are not at present sufficiently worked ?—I express no 
opinion on that point. I say that if you transfer 3,782 
cases into the chambers of the Chancery Judges and the 
Lord Justice says it would not block them, they must 
thave very little to do at present. 


30040. I do not shrink from holding that view ?—I am 
very glad we agree upon something. 


30041. I am not pointing to particular Masters, it is 
nly general, but is it the practice of the Masters in 
iunacy to work together in any matters, or do they each 
act separately throughout their functions ?—The work 
ig divided as it comes into the offiée. One casc is rotated to 
ets ‘Master, and the next to the next Master; then each 
ster deals with his own cases; bit there is no occasion 
for the Masters to sit together or to determine anything 
together. 


30042, Except on Board days ?—Yes, but then we 
meet about the management of lunatics. 

















30043. Is there any diversity of practice between 
the two ?—It is difficult to answer that because we do 
mot meet. I hear of things done by my colleague, he 
‘hears of things done by me. He does not like some 
things I do; ; I do not like some things he does; but we 
Have no control over each other. 


30044. Each planet moves in its own orbit; how- 
ever foolish something one does may seem to the other 
he cannot interfere ?—I believe it is the same in the 
higher spheres as regards the Judges of the King’s Bench 
Division, and even in the Courts of Appeal; they do not 
interfere ; each does his own work. 

30045. You have been good enough to point out in 
your statement that there are some alterations which 
could be made; do you think they would be improve- 
ments, I quite understand you say that there should 
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not be an alteration, I feel that is your view ?—I have 


Thomas 


advocated a very extensive alteration; that is t» let H. Fischer, 


us have a permanent judge. 


30046. A permanent judge of the High Court ; 
you appoint one of the Chancery Judges 2] have 
nothing to do with that. 


30047. I mean would you suggest the Chancery Depart- 
ment or the King’s Bench Department ?—I have not 
thought about that at all. 


30048. Then you would have one judge to whom 
the business should be allotted ?7—Yes, the whole of the 
work in the Lunacy Vereen just as you have in the 
Probate Court. 


30049. As a distinct division, or would he be at liberty 
for other work as well ?—I do not see that he need be 
attached to any division, but there is no reason why 
you should not tack him to one division or the other, 
Chancery, King’s Bench, or the Probate Division. 


30050. Would you recommend that he should take over 
the whole staff from the Lunacy Department just as itis ?— 
Just as it is, except that some slight addition might be 
usefully made to it, because it is very much overworked, 


30051. What would become of the Masters ?—There 
would be no Masters; they would be abolished; you 
would get rid of them. 


30052. And a judge could deal with everything with 
a staff of clerks ?—Yes. 


30053. Would you give an appeal from him ?7—Yes, 
to the Appeal Court. 


30054. So in all other respects it would resemble 
one of the Judges in the Chancery Division acting in 
this department with his own clerks ?—If I may say so 
it would be what the Act of 1890 contemplated, a Judge 
in Lunacy; you would have a permanent judge instead 
of an intermittent judge, a permanent judge from whose 
decision there would be an appeal to the Appeal Court. 


30055. In that case how would the question of privacy 
or publicity arise ?—The business would be conducted 
by the Judge in chambers. Your Common Law Judge sits 
in chambers to do work, and I believe a Chancery Judge 
does sometimes—not often. 

30056. Then would you attach to him the Visitors 
and keep on the same system as at present, of having 
Visitors ?—Yes. They are Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. 
I.am bound to say from ten years’ experience that the 
Visitors and the Masters act well together. If assistance 
is required by the Master the Visitor is prepared to visit. 

30057. Would they be attached to the court of this 
judge ?—No, I suppose you would call them still Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors. 

30058. But you would retain them ?—Yes, I would 
retain them as they are. 

30059. You pointed out in paragraph 17 about the 
number of jurors, the inconvenience of having twenty- 
three; there is no doubt that is a great inconvenience 
for a great many reasons and very expensive ?—Yes. 

30060. It is done on the ground that you must have 
a clear verdict of twelve ?—Not that you must, but 
they consider it advisable to have a verdict of twelve ; 
there is no law about that verdict of twelve; it has 
grown up to be a habit to get a verdict of twelve men. 

30061. It is a unanimous verdict of twelve men; it 
is like a grand jury twenty-three, so that you always 
get twelve to make a presentment; would you alter 
that in any way ?—I suggest a jury of twelve, and that 
a verdict of three-fourths or a larger number of’ them 
should be taken. Ido not see why, if eleven, ten, or nine 
men are unanimous on this point, their opinion should 
be set at nought and rendered nuzgatory by one man who 
holds out. I have been on an inquisition (I will not 
mention names, though I could), where there were twenty- 
three men, and twenty-two were of opinion that the man 
was a lunatic, but one man held out vigorously. I 
have a strong opinion that that man was a lunatic him- 
self, and had got on to the jury by mistake. 

30062. But the finding of twenty-two was sufficient 
for a decision ?—I suggest the verdict of nine, ten, or 
eleven should be accepted. 

30063. That raises a very important question. I do 
not. know how far it would be for us to suggest an altera- 
tion of that kind. It is neither the constitution nor 
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the jurisdiction, nor the working of the authorities 
in lunacy, but may I point out to you that a person is 
now entitled to get the unanimous verdict of twelve 
persons, if he is charged with stealing a halfpenny, and 
he might feel just as strongly that he ought not to be 
incarcerated and have his property taken from him 
unless he also has a verdict of twelve people ?—I am 
surprised, if I may say so with great respect, that you 
use that expression “incarcerated.” Lunatics are not 
in prisons and they are not placed in asylums for the 
purpose of being incarcerated; they are placed there 
for the purpose of being treated and cured. It is one 
of those subjects on which counsel, if they have nothing 
to say, address a jury. They talk about “ incarceration ” 
and that kind of thing. Sir Charles Russell got Mrs. 
Cathcart off on that ground, and one of the learned 
counsel who opposed him said he never heard such stuff 
talked in his life as Sir Charles Russell talked to the jury, 
and he got the lady off by one. There were only eleven 
men who were of opinion that she was of unsound mind. 


30064. I have withdrawn “ illustrious,’ and I will 
now withdraw ‘“‘incarcerated””—I will say “placed 
under supervision.” Would not a person resent that? 
He is entitled to a verdict of twelve men before he is 
convicted of anything, why should not he have it before 
he is found lunatic ?—You deal with a person afflicted 
with lunacy as with any person who is ill, his relations 
and friends try to get him cured. People talk about 
the “stigma” of lunacy; they might just as well talk 
about the stigma of typhoid fever or smallpox; they 
are bodily diseases, the other is mental disease. The 
object of all persons interested in these afflicted classes 
I do not see that the lunatic 
has anything to complain of at all. Of course we cannot 
agree on that. 


30065. In paragraph 18 you point out “ the right to 
traverse an inquisition should be put upon the same 
footing as the right to have a new trial ’’—that is on 
cause shown ?—Yes. I may say, with reference to these 
suggestions, that I have only submitted them for con- 
sideration as the result of so many years’ experience. 


30066. Speaking for myself I am exceedingly grateful 
to you, and I agree with a great many of them and think 
them most valuable. If I offer any criticism it is only 
that I want to elicit the reasons for some of them, that is 
all. I have dealt with the taxing offices being combined. 
With reference to the amalgamation of the lunacy au- 
thorities and the Commissioners’ Department, power was 
given to the Lord Chancellor ¢0 amalgamate as you 
point out, but it has not been done. Do you know 
whether any recommendations have come before him, or 
whether anyone has suggested it to him ?—I cannot say. 


30067. You have not made any representations ?— 
No, I am satisfied with the work which is done in the 
department with which I am connected. 


30068. In point of fact can you suggest any alteration 
or improvement in the matters as they are worked in the 
Lunacy Department ?—I have suggested several in my 
evidence. 


30069. You have suggested changes, but I mean in the 
working of the department ?—No. I think that the 
Masters and Visitors work very well together. I think 
it would be a serious mistake to amalgamate the Visitors 
with the Lunacy Commissioners, because the work of the 
Lunacy Commissioners is with a totally different class of 
people; almost all of them are people in county asylums 
and institutions of that kind, and they have as much 
work as they can get done ; they are overworked I believe, 
from what I have heard from the few I have had the 
pleasure of meeting, and they want more Commissioners. 
It is for the Government to say whether they shall have 
more. What I object to strongly is that you should 
put more work on the shoulders of the Chancery Visitors 
who are fully employed and who do their work exceedingly 
well, if I may say so. 


30070. You concur in the testimonial which one of them 
has given of themselves, so Yhave no doubt it is all right. 
You have pointed out that there iv a difference in the 
patients under the Lunacy Depart’. ent, and the patients 
which are dealt with by the Lunacy Commissioners. Is not 
the foundation of it all this, that the Lunacy Division 
deals with the property mainly ; that it is based on the 


possession of property by the lunatic, and you manage his 
person in the interest not only of himself but the public, 
and you manage his property for him; while in the case 
of the Lunacy Commissioners they primarily, if not. 
exclusively, deal with the person of the lunatic ?—With 
the class of people who have no property, or next to no 
property. 

30071. Therefore the essential difference between the 
two departments is possession of property and no posses- 
sion of property ?—That is the fact. 


30072. That is what I was wanting to get out about 
the Chancery Visitors. The Chancery Visitors like to see 
each individual and see that he is enjoying, as far as his 
state will allow. the property he possesses ?—An allow- 
ance is made out of a man’s estate for his mamtenance, 
and the Visitor sees that that money is spent upon his. 
maintenance 


30073. So that, in addition to looking into his mentaf 
condition, they see to the mode of treatment of his pro- 
perty, to ensure that he is getting its value ?—Yes. 


30074. Therefore there is a difference between their 
function and that of the Lunacy Commissioners, in that 
the Commissioners do not have to concern themselves. — 
with the immediate surroundings and expenditure ?— 
No, the Visitors, if they notice that further expenditure — 
is required, or would be beneficial to the lunatic, refer it. 
to the Master, and the Master makes that provision as. 
soon as possible. 


30075. Would it not be possible, if there were an amal- 
gamation. for one of the Lunacy Commissioners to take 
over the duties of the Chancery Visitors, to look specially 
after these matters concerning the patient and his pro- 
perty which are now looked after by the Chancery Visitors ? 
—I do not think any one Lunacy Commissioner could 
do it. It cannot be done by less than three. We have 
three competent men. 


: 
f 
: 

30076. Then three Lunacy Commissioners could do q 
the work ; there is nothing in the work itself which | 
quires a special official to do it, is there ?—No. 


30077. So a qualified Lunacy Commissioner could do’ 
that work just as well ?—A qualified Lunacy Commis- 
sioner would, no doubt. Of course, among the Visitors 
we have two medical men and one legal man; that is 
found to be sufficient for all purposes. The Lunacy’ 
Commissioners “hunt in couples” 


as we know. There- 
is a medical man and a legal man who go together. 


30078. But suppose we readjust the Lunacy Commis-— 
sion, is there any reason why one of the Commissignelaal 
or two or three, should not discharge the same duties which, 
are now done by the Chancery Visitors ?—Not that I am 
aware of. I am not concerned with the unfortunate 
people who are in county asylums and places of that 
kind, but speaking for those who are under the care of | 
the Lunacy Department, I say that they are properly — 
taken care of by these Visitors, and why should they | 
be interfered with? For the life of me I cannot conceive. — 


30079. Is there any business in arrear at all in your 
office at the present time ?—No; as a rule I have ap- 
pointments for a week in advance ; as I work them off 
engagements are made for another week. At the begin- 
ning of a legal year there is a little accumulation, but 
it will clear off very shortly, probably before Christmas. 


30080. How long will it take for anyone now to get 
an appointment booked before you on some fresh matter ? 
—If it were an urgent matter it would come to me at once- 

30081. Assume it is an ordinary routine one ?—About 
a fortnight. I should tell you that when a case is brought 
in a summons is issued ; the first thing you have to do 
is to serve it. When you have served it the persons hav 
seven days to object. In that way you start a week in 
advance, you have to put off the appointment until 
the time has elapsed for service of objection. It cannot 
be heard at once. 

30082. How many summonses a day do you have in — 
your list ?—I generally have from eight to ten. 

30083. In the day’s list ?—Yes. 4g 

30084. We have heard from Master Ambrose what 
hours he has to sit; how many hours have you to sit ?—I 
am supposed to be ‘in the Law Courts from’ ten to four. 


30085. At what hour do your summonses begin ?— 
Eleven. I should say that the preceding hour is generally 
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occupied by seeing the different clerks. Any of the clerks 
who want directions or information come to me for them. 


30086. At eleven the summons work begins ; how long 
does that last ?—Until about half past three or a quarter 
to four, according to the nature of the cases. 


30087. I suppose there is always some interval in the 
middle of the day ?—Yes. 


30088. It sometimes takes considerably less than till 
a quarter to four ?—No; personally I seldom leave the 
office till four o’clock. I do not say that I never go away 
at five minutes to four, but as a rule I am there till four 
o’clock, as long as there is any work to do in the day’s 
work. 


30089. Is that eight or ten opposed, or unopposed, 
pieces of business ?—I cannot say that every case before 
me is opposed or unopposed. Some cases take some 
hours to fight out; others take a comparatively short 
time. If you have sketched out the order to be given, 
it takes a comparatively short time. People say, ‘‘ Yes, 
that is exactly what we want.” I can give you the figures 
of the work which I have done personally, the matters 
which I have disposed of, during the last five years. 


30090. That is a long way to go back; the last five 
months I should be content with ?—Up to yesterday 
I had, during the crrrent year, disposed of 1,023 matters. 


30091. That is not including adjournments, is it; 
merely assenting to an adjournment ?—No, I have either 
made an order or given directions which have to be acted 
upon. 


30092. Would that represent 1,000 summonses ?—AI]- 
most all of them are summonses. 


30093. Do you have a list put up of the business in 
your Chambers day by day ?—No, my appointments are 
made in a book called my appointment book; then my 
desk clerk prepares the list of appointments for that day, 
which is laid before me, and the cases are taken in their 
turn. One appointment is for eleven. It it is a short 
matter then the next one will be for 11.15. If it is a 
matter likely to take time the next appointment will be 
for 11.30, and so it goes on. 


30094. I take it you have quarter-hourly appoint- 
ments ?—Half-hourly appointments, but if they are short 
matters I ta'e them quarter-hourly. Some cases take 
much longer than others. I have the Townshend case 
coming on next Tuesday ; that will take the whole of the 
afternoon. 


30095. I have taken, just at haphazard, the Master’s 
list in Chancery to see how they get on there. I see they 
seem to have more visitors for each half hour than you 
_ seem to find possible in Lunacy. For instance, on Wednes- 
day 28th November I see Master Binns Smith, at eleven 
o'clock, six matters—from eleven to half past eleven ?—He 
must be a highly gifted individual if he is going to attend 
to them ail at once. I have heard of Sir William Follett 
that he would read a brief, have his hair cut, and, eat a 
chop all at the same time. 


30096. What was the client’s opinion of the result ; 
we have not heard that ?—No. 


_ 30097. There were seven summonses between 11.30 
and twelve, and from twelve to one he took intants’ cases. 
Then he seems to. start at 2.30 with another long job. I 
find several ot these day by day. A great number of 
pieces of business he has half-hourly. Do you think it 
would be possible, by any alteration in your system, to get 
more in your time ?—You could make an alteration 
which would spoil it, without any difficulty. 


30098. I am not quoting Chancery as a type of perfec- 
tion, but I was only wanting to see whether there was any 
possibility of either getting Chancery put right, or your 
getting more work into the time ?—I humbly suggest 
that you leave both Divisions alone, let them go on as 
they are doing. 


30099. A Common Law Master is bold enough to have 
seventeen to twenty-seven cases in his list for an hour ?— 
There cannot be much in them. 


30100. Now another matter: do you see any reason 
why the administration of lunatics’ very small estates 
should not be done by the County Court up to the range 
of it jurisdiction ?—Yes, I think there is this reason, 
that many of the county courts are greatly overworked. 
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30101. But in the nature of the case; supposing a 
county court were not overworked, is there anything in 
the tribunal itself which would make it impossible for it to 
deal with small estates ?—I am sorry I cannot answer 
your question; I am not conversant with county court 
practice. 

30102. How many estates have you in your charge 
under £500 capital value ?—That I cannot answer with- 
out an investigation of the books. 

30103. Would it not be possible for us to get that in- 
formation ?—With a great deal of trouble. I can assure 
you that the clerks in the Lunacy Department are greatly 
overworked. My desk clerk has been away for two days 
from his work because he has been kept at Chambers till 
8 o'clock in the evening getting information which is 
required here. 

30104. We ought to be very much obliged to him.— 
But he does not like it. 


30105. I cannot think that a public-spirited official 
would mind that; would it be possible for us to learn 
whether there are any cases administered by you which do 
not exceed £500 capital value ?—Yes, I can tell you there 
are. 

30106. Approximately, what would you guess would be 
about the number ?—Very few. 

30107. Would it be possible to find out how many there 
are over £500 and up to £2,000 ?—There you cover the 
great majority of the work. 

30108. You say that under Section 116, subsection (e), 
£2,000 is the limit ?—Yes. 

30109. I was rather wanting to see whether it would 
not be possible to somehow deal with those small estates 
(I call them small estates for the purposes of my remark) 
in some other way than through either the Chancery or 
the Lunacy Department: take the County Court or the 
Public Trustee ?—I do not think they would do them so 
well, There is one circumstance of which you are perhaps 
not aware; where the property is under £2,000 ir value, 
if the case is brought into the Lunacy Department and you 
find that the income is ander £100 a year, when it comes 
into the Lunacy Department, there is something said ; 
generally some relatives come forward and make up the 
income which is required. They do it voluntarily. You 
say, “‘ Has this poor fellow no brother or sister who can 
help ?”’ and nine times out of ten somebody does help them. 

30110. Help to pay the percentage ?—No, to pay for 
his maintenance. You can maintain a poor creature in 
an asylum for very few shillings, but for these people who 
have a little money it generally costs a guinea or two 
guineas for maintenance ; then there is the cost of 
clothing ; then you get help from the relations. 

30111. About this percentage, can you see any reason 
for continuing the rule that all the advantages of the 
Lunacy Department are bestowed, on cases where the 
income is less than £100 a year, for nothing, and that 
there are no stamps on the affidavits or summonses relat- 
ing to those matters ?—Those poor cases cannot afford to 
pay the percentage. 

30112. And they get the services for nothing ?—-Yes. 

30113. Could you ascertain the number of cases there 
are which pay the different classes of percentage? You 
have 2 per cent., I think, over £100, and 4 per cent. over 
a certain sum ?—Yes, there is nothing over 4 per cent. 

30114. But 2 per cent. in some cases ?—And 4 per cent. 
in ordinary cases, and never exceeding £400 a year. 
I have a gentleman under my care with an income of 
£90,000 a year. He pays £400 a year. 

30115. I wanted to know how many cases there are 
which contribute £400 a year, or pay on the 4 per cent. 
scale ?—I cannot answer that question. 

30116. Can one find it out in any way ?—Yes. It 
would involve a great amount of trouble.* I can tell you 
what the percentage levied up to October 28th was. 

30117. That is the aggregate percentage of all the 
cases; I wanted to see the classification of cases. What 
is in my mind is this, that the percentage system is in- 
equitable to the individuals and is unjust to the State ; 
we are giving too much advantage to the smaller estates 
by not having even stamps for the administration work ? 
—It is done out of charity. 





* A statement was subsequently received from Mr. T. 
Southwell Keely. See appendix papers, p. 430 post. 
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30118. What is the aggregate ?—The percentage for the 
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is £26,943, and the fees in stamps for the year ending 
December 31st, 1905, £5033 10s. 


30119. Those are only the stamps on orders ?—All the 
stamps. 


30120. Under the Lunacy Rules there are stamps on 
orders and no stamps for summonses, and none for affi- 
davits ?—No; but £2 stamps on orders; that makes a 
total of £30,976 10s. Then the costs of the Masters and 
the Visitors and their staffs is £19,805 5s. 9d., leaving the 
surplus of which I told you just now, of £11,171 4s. 3d. 

30121. That is for overlooking how many patients ? 
—3,782. You see they vary every day, because lunatics 
die and new cases come on. It is not only looking after 
their person, but after the estates, and some of the estates 
are very large 


30122. Are there any charges by receivers and others 
which, in addition to these charges, are borne by the 
estates ?—In most cases the receiver is not paid anything 
but we are empowered to give them remuneration if they 
will not act without ; but in most cases a relative acts as 
receiver out of kindness. 


30123. We understood from the Official Solicitor that 
he acts as Judicial Trustee in many cases ?—Yes, he 
charges a nominal fee in poor cases. Take a case we had 
the other day; the man is over head and ears in debt 
and there is an immense amount of trouble as there is 
property extending over between 18,000 and 20,000 
acres of land. A gentleman, out of kindness to the lunatic, 
acts without remuneration, not one farthing is paid, 
When people act without remuneration they do it out of 
kindness. 


30124. You will be against the County Court; should 
you be against any of these estates being handed over to 
the Judicial Trustee or Public Trustee, instead of being 
administered in lunacy ?—I do not know what they 
would do with them if they got them. When there is an 
estate worth talking about it is generally managed by a 
member of the family or his nominee. 


30125. Is he bound to account to you ?—Yes, to render 
annual accounts. 


30126. Who holds the securities? Do you hold them, 
supposing a lunatic is possessed of personal estate ?—We 
take a man’s bond and two sureties, or instead of two 
sureties, we take the guarantee of a guarantee society. 


30127. I will put this case to you: a lunatic is possessed 
of £30,000 in any securities you like, foreign bonds or any 
other securities ; are they left in the hands of a receiver or 
brought into the Lunacy Department ?—Everything to 
which the lunatic is absolutely entitled is brought into 
the Lunacy Department in the name of the paymaster ; 
but there are some securities upon which there is a liability, 
and it has always been the rule that the paymaster will not 
take anything on which there is a liability ; therefore you 
cannot bring them into the Lunacy Department. 

30128. What do you do with them ?—They are de- 
posited in the bank in the name of the lunatic, subject to 
the directions of the Master, and the Master makes orders 
dealing with them. 

30129. We will go on with my illustration of some 
foreign bonds; would the receiver have a chance of 


-dealing with them ?—No. 


30130. So your Court keeps its hand on the capital ?— 
Yes. 


30131. It cannot be got at by the receiver or the com- 
mittees ?—You see you appoint him receiver of the in- 


come of the estate. 


30132. I wanted to see what became of the capital 
whether it is kept in your hands ?—-It is. 


30133. In the way you have told us ?—-Yes; I deal 
with fabulous sums of money in point of amount. 


30134. Can you tell us whether it is the practice of the 
Chancery Division in a similar way to deal with the 
corpus of personal estate, so that,if Lord Justice Cozens- 
Hardy’s plan were carried out there would be no difficulty as 
regards that ?—I speak under some reservation. I have 
had nothing to do with the Chancery Division for the last 
ten years ; but it was not the practice to bring the capital 
into court then. 
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30135. In that respect your branch is better ?—Yes. ~ 


30136. That would be a difficulty in the way of Lord 
Justice Cozens-Hardy’s recommendation giving an equiv- 
alent of safety to the patient ?—If he got hold of the 
lunacy business for the Chancery side he would adopt the 
lunacy practice of bringing the capital into court. 


30137. (Dr. Dunlop.) I want to ask a question about 
your 15th paragraph (p. 451, col. 2); you advise the 
appointment of a single Judge in Lunacy to do Masters’ 
as well as Judges’ work ?—Yes. 


30138. That is, have one man to do the work of two, with 
the judge’s assistance as at present ?—May I explain ? 
The Act of 1890 appointed a Judge in Lunacy who did 
judicial work. For many years before that there had been 
two Masters who did the administration work; then the 
Act of 1891 empowered the Masters to do the judicial work 
as to administration and management, so that you had a 
concurrent jurisdiction exercised by the Judge in Lunacy 
and the Masters within a certain circle. 

30139. Your suggestion is that both judicial and ad- 
ministrative work should be done by one and the same 
individual ?—The whole of the judicial work would be 
done by a single Judge. 

30140. I want to know whether you would put on the 
Judges all the administrative work ?—Certainly ; the Act 
of 1890 contemplated that he would have the whole of it. 

30141. And abolish the Masters ?—Yes. 


30142. And have one man to do the work instead of 
two as at present ?—Yes, with a staff. 

30143. So your suggestion here would really be an 
economy ?—Yes ; you would save the salaries of two 
Masters which come to £4,000 a year, but then you would 
have to pay a Judge of the High Court £5,000 a year. 


30144. That would be an-increase of £1,000 ?—Yes. 


30145. Would the Judge in Lunacy require such a ~ 


handsome salary as £5,000 a year ?—I do not think you 
could make hima Judge of the High Court unless you paid 


him that, because the Judges of the High Court do not like — 


two classes of judges. 

30146. Do all the judges get that salary 2 Wess 

30147. Regarding the staff, are. you satisfied that the 
staff is very fully worked ?—Yes. 


30148-9. Let us compare it with the Civil Service clerks ? 
—I do not know much about the Civil Service staff. 


30150. A Civil Service clerk is supposed to work seven 
hours a day, and to get two to four weeks’ holiday a-year ; 


do the clerks in your department do that ?—They work - 


from ten to four, which is six hours a day. 
30151. With one hour off for lunch ?—Yes; they are 


not entitled to it, but they do take an hour. The three ~ 
report clerks who aet under me constantly take papers — 
home to work on in the evening ; they would not keep — 


abreast with the Master unless they did. They tell me so, 
and they produce the papers to show. I firmly believe 
they are as hardly worked as they can be worked. If I 
might ask for an addition I should like at least two men 
put at the end of the staff. We have plenty of work for 
them to do. 

30152. At clerks’ pay ?—You know what they come 
on at; they come on at £100 a year. 

30153. The ordinary clerk ?—Yes, £100 a year. We 
should be grateful for two young men, two additions to the 
staff. 


30154. The work as it is carried on just now, requires 
that addition ?—Yes. 


30155. So much for the hours ; they work five hours a | 


day ?—Yes, if you take the luncheon time out. 


- 30156. How many months’ holiday in the year do these ° 


men have ?—The Long Vacation lasts ten weeks ; there 
are seventeen clerks altogether, and the rule is that there 
shall be three clerks present the first week of the vacation, 
and three clerks present in the last week. Practically they 
get two months’ holiday. 

30157. Instead of the ordinary four weeks of the Civil 
Servant ?—Yes ; it is a nice place, the Lunacy Depart- 
ment. 


30158. Your department, whether it is put under one 
Judge instead of under the Masters, or not, requires 
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‘medical assistance for the purpose of report and visitation ? 
—Yes. 


30159. At present you get that assistance from the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors ?—Yes. 


30160. I think you will agree that medical assistance is 
absolutely requisite in lunacy ?—Yes. 


30161. What arguments have you got for saying that 
the medical assistance must be from men who are Chancery 
Visitors, and nobody else ?—It must be from men who are 
medical men. 


30162. Being medical men is essential from your point 
of view ?—Yes ; if a patient is ill, and the medical man 
says there must be an operation, I have to provide the 
means to pay for the operation ; the operation cannot 
take place unless means are found. 


30163. Chancery Visitors are requisite, and are required 
for your department on account of medical opinion being 
required ?—Yes; take a case where it is said that a man 
has recovered; the man may be in Northumberland, or at 
a great distance from London ; I am.here, I cannot go 
there, but the Visitor goes and reports. 


30164. But, independently of that, I suppose you trust 
expert opinion in regard to lunacy ; you do not know the 
different forms of lunacy, the probabilities of recovery or 
_ lapses, and so on ?—No; one learns a lot in ten years, but 
Ido not trust my own knowledge. 


30165. It is expert medical opinion you require ?—Yes. 


30166. Does it essentially matter whether you get that 
from an-expert department in your own office or through 
the Lunacy: Commission ?. What are the practical diffi- 
culties of the Lunacy Commission undertaking the duty ? 
—In my own department I know the men ;_ their opinions 
are given to me personally ; I have not the pleasure of 
knowing the medical men connected with the Lunacy 
Commission. 


30167. I do not think that is any reason why you should 


not rely upon them ?—Another reason is that we are per-' 


fectly content with things as they are ; things are going 
well in the Lunacy Department. If you make a change 
it will prejudice and injure the Lunacy Department. | 


30168. There is a risk of things going wrong if you make 
_a change ?—I do not think you should make a change 
unless you have the object of benefiting the department. 


. 30169. One matter we have to consider is economy ; 
_Isuppose you are aware that itis a very expensive thing to 
keep up the Lunacy Visitors ?—I think so. 


30170. How many thousands a year does it cost ?—The 
‘salaries of the Visitors, three of them, cost £5,491, the 
_ travelling £1,420 (I am leaving out shillings and pence), 
and there are some pensions. 


30171. About £7,000 a year ?—Yes, you are quite right. 
30172. (Mr. Greene.) Including travelling. 


30173. (Dr. Dunlop.) That included ?—The 
visitors cost £7,125. 


10374. I think we can describe that as a lot of money ? 
—I think they are well worth it. 


. 30175. But if we can get the work equally efficiently 
done more economically, is there any reason why this very 
expensive body should be kept up ?—No, I do not’know 
that there is, if you can save money. I do not think you 
will save it. 

_ 30176. Let us assume that two additional Commis- 
sioners could do the work ?—Two additional Commis- 

_ sioners could not do the work of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors. I am perfectly certain they could not. 


30177. You are quite satisfied about that ?—Yes. 


30178. (Chairman.) I think I ought to tell you that Sir 
James Crichton-Browne told us that he thought two 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors would be sufficient to do the 
work ?—There is plenty of occupation for three. There 
are two medical men, and there is a third man who is 
a legal man.. I do not know whether the two medical 
men could do the work. 

30179. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are in the habit of making 
requests to the Visitors to see cases and report ?—I 
request the Visitor to visit and report. 


30180. It is a statutory power ?—I have the power to 
do what the Lord Chancellor can do. 
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30181. The Masters do that, I understand, some sixty 
times a year ?—I do not trouble them more frequently 
than I can help, but I do have to trouble them. 


30182. As regards these references, in your personal 
experience, how many go to the legal Visitor and how 
many to the medical Visitors ?—It is done in this way: 
England is divided into three districts—Sir James Crich- 
ton-Browne here, Dr. Nicholson there, Mr. Palmer in 
the third district. If the patient happens to be in one 
district it. goes to the man who is there. At certain 
periods the positions are changed; the Visitors do not 
remain there permanently. 


30183. We have been told that these references come 
to individual Visitors from the Masters?—I have asked 
several times for..a: medical Visitor because I thought it 
was essentially a medical case. 


30184. Is that the usual course of the majority of cases ? 
—The majority of the cases are medical cases. 


30185. And are referred to medical Visitors ?—Yes. 


30186. You do not expect to get skilled expert in lunacy 
in a legal Visitor ?—No. 

30187. Is there anything to justify the continuance of 
a barrister’s. qualification for a Visitor or anybody to do 
Visitor’s work ?—I would rather have a third medical 
Visitor than a legal Visitor. 

30188. The technical medical knowledge is almost 
essential ?—It is in almost all cases. ; 

30189. It is perhaps outside your province, but are 
you prepared to express any opinion as regards the con- 
tinuation of legal Lunacy Commissioners ?—It is quite 
beyond my province. All I. know is that the Commis- 


. Sioners are greatly overworked.. If you look at the number 


of cases they have to visit and the number of the Commis- 
sioners, you can see it is more than men can do. 


30190. The point I wanted is this: the expert inspec- 
tion of lunatics is essentially medical work ?—Yes, it is 
much better done by a medical man than by a lawyer. 


30191. In one of your paragraphs you refer. to it as 
more or less of an absurdity that. it is possible to have 
a patient unable to care for his property but able to take 
care of his person; those are the terms of the Act, I 
think ?—Yes, a person is sometimes found to be incap- 
able of managing his affairs, but capable of managing 
his person. 

30192. That may be an illogical finding ; it is illogical 
is it not ?—Yes, it appears to me so. 

30193. Are. there not many cases, more especially 
cases under Section 116, where it is necessary to take 
charge of property and unnecessary to take charge of 
the person ?—Yes, a great many. 


30194. So the intention is perfectly good, but the 
wording is wrong ?—You require somebody to take 
eare of the property ; when the members of the family 
living with the patient look after the patient, it is not 
necessary to take care of the patient, because he is pro- 
perly taken care of by the relatives. 


30195. It is a finding which might be otherwise ex- 
pressed, but the intention is perfectly good and practic- 
able ?—My idea is that itis not only illogical but it leads 
to an impasse. Take the very last case ; the lunatic has 
been found incapable of managing his affairs. To whom 
am I to pay the money for his maintenance ? He cannot 
give a receipt forit. If I pay it to anybody else I cannot 
call that person to account for the expenditure of it. 
The patient cannot give a receipt for money ; he isa 
lunatic, and I must pay his wife ; I pay his wife and she 
spends the money as she likes. 

30196. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Cannot you exact an 
undertaking from the person whom you pay that they shall 
account periodically ?—In the ease of which I am speaking 
the gentleman cannot give a receipt. 


30197. The person: of unsound mind you mean ?— 
Exactly. WhomamItopay? IfI had a committee of 
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the person I could pay it to him and he would have to 


account. 


30198. Supposing some relative is willing to take the 
money and apply it for the benefit of the person of un- 
sound mind, cannot you insert in the Order, “‘ Pay to so 
and so upon his undertaking to bring in an account every 
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three months’’; would not that do ?—I do not think it 
Supposing the person 
spends it in a way you disapprove of, not legitimately for 
maintenance ? In the case to which I referred the money 
is spent in a way in which it ought not to be spent. 


30199. If it went to the Chancery Division that under- 
taking could be exacted and enforced ?—It depends on 
whether the person against whom you seek to enforce it 
can make restitution. 


30200. You would not give it him unless he could ?—It 
is generally someone near to him. Take the wife; you 
cannot exact restitution in that case. 


30201. (Dr. Dunlop.) The essential point is that, 
although that finding may not be logical, it is workable 
in practice. Take a senile dement lying in bed at home, he 
does not require anyone to control him because they can 
do nothing for him, he is cared for at home. There are 
cases of that sort ?—There I leave the discretion to the 
Judge, not to appoint a committee of the person if he thinks 
better not to do so. 


30202. With regard to Sub-section (d) cases, what are 
your views as to the necessity of medically inspecting 
these people—of visiting ?—It depends entirely on the 
nature of the cases. Sub-section (d) covers a large class of 
cases. When there is a person suffering from nothing 
more than senile decay there is very little medical in- 
spection required, especially if the person is a person of 
means. There is a doctor in attendance who makes an 
affidavit; there is very little inspection required there. If 
a lady with £2,000 a year is living at home with members 
of her family and the doctor is in atttendance, what 
inspection is required? I cannot see any reason for it. 
If I have reason to think that inspection is required then I 
ask one of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors to visit and 
report. 


30203. They are not habitually inspected in any way ? 
—No. 


30204. Though their liberty is apparently taken away 
from them ?—No. I have no control over the person 
under Sub-section (d). One of my suggestions is that there 
should be power in the Judge to have control, power to 
appoint someone to take control of the person. As it 
stands there is no control over the person. 


30205. When a person’s liberty is so far interfered with 
that they are put under the hands of a guardian and the 
guardian pays for them, they are bound by the purse- 
strings ?—Under Sub-section (d) there is no restraint what- 
ever ; under Sub-section (c) there is a restraint ; the person 
is there lawfully detained as a lunatic not so found. 


30206. Take the silly old woman ?—There is no restraint 
upon her liberty whatever. 


30207. Pardon me, she is living with her landlady or 
relative who has the purse-strings and says “ I will pay for 
you so long as you live in this house.”” That old woman 
can go nowhere else; that is practically controlling her 
person, is it not.?—I should think not. The cases under 
Section (d) are where you authorise a son or daughter to 
receive the income and apply it for maintenance. 


30208. Your opinion is that in the majority of cases you 
od not require inspection ?—I think not. Occasionally 
vou do require inspection, but as a rule you do not. 


30209. You, as the authority administering this, think 
you have quite sufficient knowledge of what is taking place 
in the homes, and do not want inspection ?—Most of the 
applications have come from people who are fairly well off. 
Most people think they are very poor. I have had them 
say “I am sorry I cannot pay you, I.have no money,” 
when there is plenty of money at the bankers. 

30210. That is common ?—Yes. 

30211. I think you have expressed the opinion that the 
jurisdiction under Section 116 should be very widely 
extended to apply to all cases ?—It could be very widely 
extended. I think Sub-section could, (d) by striking out 
the words “ arising from disease or age ” be made to apply 
to all mental infirmity : “ from mental infirmity i 1s unable 
to manage his affairs.” The qualifying words are “* mental 
infirmity arising from disease or age.” Strike out those 
words and it covers a much larger area. I made that 
suggestion when I was last here. 

36212. Would you in lunacy assent to taking away the 
care of the person from the Lunacy or the Chancery Divi- 
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sion, and only leave the property there ?—There are many 
cases where you do require a committee of the person ; 
a lunatic may be violent; you do require somebody 
having the legal control of the person. 


30213. The superintendent of the asylum is the ordinary 
person who has the control ?—But all lunatics are not in 
asylums, a great many live in their own houses and are 
taken care of there. 


30214. Why should not they be put under lunacy 
certificate and taken care of in that way ?—That is a 
question for the family to decide; they can get them 
certificated if they wish. Why should you certify a man 
who is well off and well taken care of by his relations ? 


30215. I do not know that money makes any differenec 
to the danger of insanity ?—You cannot compel people to 
bring their relations under the lunacy laws. 


» 30216. But you can compel them to go under in- 
quisition ?—No, the application for inquisition comes 
trom some member of the family. The man who pre- 
sents a petition says, ““my father or mother*has become | 
of unsound mind, he cannot manage his affairs.” They 
present the petition with an allegation ; inquiry is made 
whether the allegation is well founded, but it emanates © 
from the family. 


30217. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) With reference to the 
amount of business that has been done in the Chancery 
Division, referred to in your additional statement, you 
have had a great deal of experience in Company 
winding-up business ?—Years ago. 

30218. You know the whole of that Company winding- 
up business has been transferred from the Chancery 
Division and gone to the Bankruptcy Division ?—Yes. 


30219. Would you not say that the business which 
was formerly done in the winding-up practice of the 
Court was considerably larger in the number of applica- 
tions than the business done in your office ?—I should 
think it was. 


30220. So the effect of that is that the Masters, having 
been relieved of the whole of that business, are able to 
take up something fresh, if necessary, if it should be 
so decided ; I am not saying whether it is right or wrong ? 
—Yes. 


30221. I should like to ask one other question on the 
last paragraph of your evidence to-day. You say that 
one recommendation of your office is the privacy with 
which the business is conducted, and you poirt out that 
in the case of Chancery everything is heard in public, — 
and that no encouragement should be given to strangers — 
and idle people whose curosity induces them to frequent 
the courts and chambers of the other judges and who © 
are under no moral obligation, as those employed in a 
Lunacy Department feel themselves in honour bound to — 
be, to keep silence about what they hear. Is not that — 
perhaps a little too wide? Let me put it in this way: 
all the cases about administration and management ~ 
in the Chancery Division which are adjourned to the Judge 
in Chambers are heard in private by the Judge, are they — 
not ?—I believe they are heard in court. 

30222. In court sitting in private; perhaps you will 
take it from me they are ?—It is a contradiction in terms, 
‘sitting in court” and “ private.” I thought a court 
was a place which was open to everybody. i 


30223. He sits in his court, not on the bench, because — 
it happens to be a Jarger room than his private room 
but is it not the fact that no one is admitted to hear a 
summons adjourned to the Judge except persons im- ¢ 
mediately interested in the case ?—If you ask me to 
tell you of my own krowledge I am sorry to say I cannot .] 
tell you, because I do not know. 


30224. Now we will go to chambers; the greater — 
part of the administration and management work.is dealt 
with in chambers either before the Master or before | 
the judge on appeal from the Masters ?—I believe so. 


30225. Is not it the fact that it is not the practice 
for strangers to go into the Master’s room to hear cases, — 
as they would in a public court ?—I believe, supposing” 
there were fifteen or twenty cases in the list, people in- — 
terested in those cases go into the chambers and wait 
until their turn comes. 


a th _ ® 


30226. I agree, those in the next cas2 may be wa ting, 
but you would not call those idle strangers in search of 
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experiences, would you ?—Courts certainly, and I be- 
iieve chambers to a great extent, are frequented by 
people who simply go there for amusement. 


30227. I am rather surprised to hear that, if that is 


complaint. In what are called poor cases the Master has Thomas 
a certain amount of discretion and the percentage is H. Fischer, 
remitted ; it is never exacted. Esq., K.C. 


30242. On the whole it is not a subject of complaint ?— 7 Dec. 1906. 


your experience ?—They say is it “ better than a play.” 


30228. Knowing the way the business is conducted 
in a Master’s small room, I should not have thought 
there was much opportunity for persons to go in, or much 
amusement ?—I daresay the business is very dry, but 
there are things connected with lunacy business which 
should not be made public. 


30229. You do not suggest the officers of the court 
are less discreet in one branch of the court than in another. 
—I do not want to make comparisons, I am told they 
are odious. 


30230. But your last paragraph rather leads to some 
suggestion of that sort, and I have been glad to have 

our views on that ?—I am sorry it does not satisfy you ; 
T thought I had put it fairly. 


30231. I thought you might like an opportunity of 
saying the Masters of the Supreme Court are not less 
discreet in matters of propriety than the Masters in 
Lunacy ?—I do not say they are, I know nothing about 

them. I know their system is not the system that pro- 
vails in the Lunacy Department, where a man cannot 
come inside the door without my permission. I know 
one man in particular wants to be there on Tuesday, 
but I will not let him in, because I think he will do mis- 
_ chief, 


30232. (Mr. Byrne.) The first point I want to ask 
_ you about is a mere clerical matter. On page 2 of 
your statement you suggest opportunities should 
be taken to amend the Lunacy Law in some other respects, 
for instance, the repeal of Sub-section 2 of Section 78; 
is it Section 78 you mean ?—No, that is a misprint. 
30233. To which section do you refer ?—Sub-section 3 
of Section 98. ! 


30234. Will you kindly tell us something about the 
-mode of making an Order under Section 116 (d). What 
is the meaning of a first Order under Section 116 (d)? I 
see from the last judicial statistics that the Masters made 
500 of them in a year ?—Some member of the family, 
or in the absence of a near relation, some friend, takes 
out a summons containing an allegation to the effect 
that A. B., his mother or relation, from mental infirmity 
is incapable of managing her affairs, and they generally 
state some facts which go to prove it and they produce 
' the affidavits of two medical men, generally a medical 
attendant and probably an expert called in for the occa- 
sion, and they state their opinion of the mental con- 
‘dition of the patient and the facts upon which that 
opinion isfounded. Ifthe Master or the Judge is satisfied— 


_ 30235. Is it the Master or the Judge ?—It is the Master 
- now, because the Master is doing the Judge’s work. 


30236. I want that specially brought out ?—The 
Master is doing the Judge’s work; and it being proved 
to my satisfaction that A.B. from mental infirmity arising 
from disease—that is one case—or mental infirmity 
_ arising from age, is incapable of managing her affairs, then 
_ you proceed to appoint. 


» 30237. What is the operative point of the order: “I 
- therefore appoint John Smith Solicitor of so and so to be 
“receiver” ?—Yes; that being the recital, I appoint so 
- and so receiver of the income. 


30238. All the subsequent orders would probably refer 
_ to that ?—That is called the first order. 


30239. The Masters make 500 of them a year: do the 
~ Judges do it ?—No, they ought to do it, but it was found 
' that the Judges could not do it, so the Masters do it. 


tyes 
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30240. By some inadvertence no doubt, I have been 
informed that the Judge does make them ?—I have never 

heard of a Judge making an Order under Subsection (d) ; 
they are all done by the Master exercising the lunacy 
» jurisdiction of the Judge, that is the jurisdiction conferred 
' by the Act of 1891. . 


_ 30241. Have youever heard any complaints coming from 

_ clients, or their legal representatives, as to the payment of 
_ the percentage which is now fixed by rule to be taken from 
the estates of lunatics? Is it regarded as a grievance or as 

a legitimate claim ?—I cannot say that’ I ever heard a 
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No, I believe it is considered that the money is very 
properly used. I must say the same with reference to the 
Chancery jurisdiction; I remember the case of a very 
wealthy man who directed his children to be made wards of 
court and their fortunes to be paid into court because his 
affairs could never be so well administered outside the 
court as they could be inside the court ; or at so low a cost. 


30243, Speaking generally, is that what a fair minded 
person would gather to be the opinion of most people who 
appear before you, or do you hear complaints ?—I do not 
hear complaints ; certainly not. 


30244, You are in such a position that you and your 
subordinates would hear them if they were made ?—I 
certainly should. 


30245. If you were called “a rapacious Sere? 
your clerks would know it and they would tell you ?—They 
certainly would, I have never had a complaint. 


30246. To go to the fees and charges made in your court 
in such cases as you mentioned, contested cases of un- 
soundness of mind before the Master,not before a Judge and 
jury, where the costs were £900 or £700, would any con- 
considerable portion of those costs be court fees and stamp 
or other charges connected with your court ?—No con- 
siderable portion. 


30247. How much ?—I cannot tell you. 
30248. Not £100 ?—No, nothing like that. 
30249. Not £50 ?—No. 


30250. Could you let us have a schedule, or get one of 
your clerks to let us have a schedule, of the nature of the 
different costs which can possibly be incurred in your 
procedure. 


30251. (Mr. Greene.) It is in the Chancery rules. 


30252. (Mr. Byrne.) Is there anything else ?—Nothing 
else except the fees regulated by the order. 


30253. Then that answers me. I thought probably 
there were other charges, because there are Rules in Lunacy 
which do not come in those, but which appear in the 
ordinary Annual Practice, mixed up with Chancery rules ? 
—Yes there are a good many come out now and then. 


30254. If youlook at the Annual Practice last year you 
will find rules relating to proceedings in Lunacy ?—Those 
are matters which the Taxing Master keeps under his eye 
but they very seldom come before the Master. 


30255. May we take it there are no substantial fees or 
other costs in your department which do not appear in the 
Rules in Lunacy ?—Not that Iam aware of ; certainly not. 


30256. Supposing your suggestion were adopted that 
the number of the jury should be diminished and the ver- 
dict of three-quarters or other reasonable majority taken, 
by what procedure could that improvement be induced ?— 
By a section in an Act of Parliament. 


30257. Only in an Act of Parliament ?—That would 
make it clear. 


30258. Do you happen to know why County Court Judges 
exercise to such a very small extent the powers they now 
enjoy under the Lunacy Act with regard to the property of 
lunatics ?—I suppose because there are no applications to 
them. 


30259. Why are there no applications to them ?—I can 
not tell you. 


30260, The County Court Judges have substantial 
powers ?—In regard to small properties under £200. 
People who are so very poor as that do not go to the County 
Court Judge, they get through the money. 

30261. The relations spend it, and there is nothing to 
make application about ?—No. 

30262. Would you recommend that the jurisdiction of 
County Court Judges should be raised so as to include 
larger properties ?—Not while the Lunacy Department 
can do its work fairly. 


30263. Would the Lunacy Department do the work in 
regard to a small, but. not infinitesimal, property, say in 
Northumberland, as economically as the County Court 
Judge in Northumberland ?—The probability is that a 
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poor case like that would be put in charge of the Official 
Solicitor and he would charge two guineas for doing the 
work in the case. 


30264. The Official Solicitor will not act for private in- 
dividuals on their own application ?—No. 


30265. It is only when requested by the court ?—That 
is all. 


‘ 30266. Supposing I were interested in a poor person, 
should I address the court and ask the court to appoint 
the Official Solicitor ?—Ask the court to appoint the 
Official Solicitor receiver in that case. 


30267. Then it would be done at the minimum of 
cost ?—Yes. 


30268. The Official Solicitor is remunerated on the 
ordinary scale of professional work ?—When there is 
estate to pay him, but he acts in a great many pocr cases 
with merely a nominal remuneration. 


30269. You think that that is done with great sympathy 
and charity for poor people ?—I do. 


30270. And could not be improved on ?—Unless you 
can get people out of benevolence to do it for nothing. 
People must give their time to it to do it at all, it is done 
as cheaply as it can be done. 


30271. There are many countries where it is done by 
professional men who devote themselves to carrying 
out such work for the poor; but that is beyond anything 
we could recommend ?—In a great many small cases the 
relatives are very kind and good and do their duty to 
their affiicted relations. 


30272. Under Section 100 of the Act, if the Lunacy 
Commissioners in their visits of investigation come across 
a case in which they have reason to suspect that the 
property of the lunatic is not being properly applied 
to his use they may call upon any one who is dealing with 
it to tell them what he is doing and of what the property 
consists, and they report to the Lord Chancellor, as 
it is expressed ; I suppose that is reporting to you ?— 
No, it means literally a report to the Lord Chancellor, 
which is referred, as a matter of form, to the Judge in 
Lunacy and then comes to me. I have dealt with one 
quite recently. 


30273. It is equivalent to a petition, and puts you in 
motion ?—Yes. 


30274. You have a good many, I understand ?— 
No, they are very rare. 


30275. How many annually—about twenty or thirty ?— 
I do not remember more than one this year; they are 
very rare cases under Section 100. 


30276. In addition to those cases which might arise 
under Section 100 do you hear informally from the Lunacy 
Commissioners, or any official of their department, that 
the property of such and such a lunatic should be inquired 
into ?—Very rarely. 

30277. Does the department of the Lunacy Commission 
assist you, or set you in motion, in any substantial number 
of cases with regard to property ?—Not in any  sub- 
s’antial number of cases ; itis quite an exception. Com- 
munication between the Lunacy Commission and the 
Masters is very rare. Occasionally I have to ask them 
to assist me in a case. Occasionally they refer a par- 
ticular case to a Master. Lately I asked them to inter- 
fere in a case where a doctor of a workhouse is most 
unjustly detaining a person. They have been down 
and visited and they say it rests with the medical officer 
to advise the Guardians. Those cases are really quite 
rare. 


30278. You think they could not, with advantage, by 
any amendment of the Lunacy Acts be extended so as to 
be useful in dealing with small property? You see no 
ground for giving the Lunacy Commissioners power to 
deal with small properties ?—No, I do not see any 
grounds for doing so. We have had a good many 
what we call small property cases, property small in 
amount; we do the best we can. I had a wretched 
case the other day with £75 to be dealt with. All you 
can do is to make it last for two years. 


30279. To what extent in the practice of your office 
do you feel called upon to summon the personal attendance 
of doctors who supply the affidavits as to defective persons, 
to examine them personally ? If it were a Northumberland 


case how often would you have to bring the doctors down 
to London ?—Never. The doctor makes an affidavitt; 
you must form your own opinion as to whether it is 
apparently reliable. If you distrust it, you do not act 
on it. 


30280. May we draw the conclusion then that no serious 
inconvenience or expenditure is imposed on those estates 
by the fact that you are in London and the peopl: 
have to come to you in London to have their work done ?— 
People do not come, they employ a solicitor on the spot, 
whose London agent acts in London and brings the 
matter before the Master. 


30281. That being so, may we draw the conclusion I 
suggested that no inconvenience or extravagance arises 
fram the fact that you cannot act locally ?—None that 
I am aware of. 


30282. No doubt you are aware that we have had a 
good many suggestions before this Commission as to the 
desirability of very wide extensions of Section 116 d 
considerably wider than the one which you yourself 
recommended. For instance the representatives of the 
Incorporated Law Society, who consisted of several 
solicitors in large practice and having much work, I under- 
stand, before you and in the Chancery Division, suggested 
that the law should provide for putting under the dis- 
abilities referred to, under administration and manage- 
ment, not only persons suffering from mental infirmities, 
but persons who from improvidence, reckless prodigality 
and various sorts of domestic vice, were dissipating 
their estate and showing themselves incapable of managing 
it properly. I am not going to ask whether you concur 
with that, but supposing the law were altered in that 
way, do you think cases of that sort should go to your 
department or should be dealt with in Chancery ?— 
If there is any touch of insanity in them they should come 
to the lunacy side, if there is no touch of insanity in them 
I do not see why the Chancery side should not perfectly 
well deal with them. I have had.a case where a woman 
drank herself into such a horrible condition that she 
parted with all her property and after being worth some 
hundreds a year she denuded herself of everything 
except her wearing apparel. She used to drink to such 
an extent that when the solicitor saw her he said: “I 
will give you a week to recover yourself,” and took 
the bottles away and left her. She had reduced herself 
to that condition. It was held, and no doubt rightly 
held, that she was not suffering from mental infirmity 
arising from disease. That is a case of alcoholism and 
it will not be looked at in the Lunacy Division. That 
such a case should be looked after by any other court I 
should be very glad; the poor woman was killing herself 


30283. You do agree with that ?—Yes. I had a case 
lately of a man who was consuming three bottles of whiskey - 
a day ; he remained in a state of unconsciousness for three 
months. He is alive still; he is in Ticehurst Asylum ; it 
was proved to me positively that he would drink the three 
bottles a day. 


30284. Being in Ticehurst, I suppose he is a rich man aa 3 
Yes, he has £3,000 a year. 


30285. If the law were as you wish it to be, the Chana 
cery Department would have to deal on the lines of 
Section 116 (d)7with .people who really were abnormally 
minded, although not coming within what is called 
mental infirmity ?—I think those persons are weak- 
minded persons. There are a few cases where advantage 
is taken of people in that situation to dispose of their 
property. I myseli' had a case where a lady entitled to 
£11,000 in Mersey Dock Bonds was induced to make a 
settlement. When I went down to Liverpool I exa- 
mined her as to her condition. I put a few questions. 
I said, “tell me what you know about Mersey Dock 
Bonds.” She had got £11,000 worth. She said: “I 
do not know anything about them, I never heard of them, 
what are they?” Advantage is taken of that class of 
person. I should be glad if any court wou'd look after 
them. é 


30286. Can you tell us whether the practice of your 
Division is more economical to the ‘estates of persons 
coming to it than the practice of the Masters in Chancery ? 
Are matters done cheaper as regards appointments of 
solicitors and counsel before you than they are in the 
Chancery Division ?—I am sorry to say I cannot answer 
that question. 
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30287. Tell us about your own court; do counsel ap- 
pear for trivial matters 7—No. I do not see my friends 
in the Chancery Division as often as I should like to see 
them ; Ishould be very glad if Isaw them more frequently. 


30288. Although the matters with which you deal are 
obviously important, there is no particular reason why 
counsel should appear ?—No. 


30289. Not in ninety-nine cases out of 100 ?—No. 


30290. Supposing they appeared in one of those trivial 
vases ?—The costs would not be allowed. Not only 
some solicitors, but very many managing clerks of solicitors 
lo the work in the Lunacy Division with great ability ; 
they have been accustomed to it for a long time and they 
lo their work exceedingly well. 


30291. (Chairman.) There is one thing about which I 
want to ask you, that is section 132 ; where a reception 
order is made the County Court Judge can deal with 
matters where the property is under £200. It has been 
suggested that the limit might be extended to £500 ; have 
you any opinion about that ?—I see no reason why it 
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30296. (Chairman.) You have been, I think, twenty-five 
or twenty-six years Secretary to the Judge in Lunacy ?— 
Yes, quite as long as that. 


30297. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 


of your evidence; may we put that on our notes ?— 
Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE 
GIVEN BY CHRISTOPHER JAMES, Esq., Bar- 
RISTER-AT-LAw, SECRETARY IN LUNACY TO THE 
Lorps JusTIcEs. 


I am a barrister in practice at the Chancery Bar and 
have since 1883 held the office of ‘‘ Secretary to the 
Lords Justices for Lunacy business.”” From 1873 until 
his death in 1881, I was Private Secretary to Lord Justice 
James and in that capacity I had to perform for him 
duties in regard to lunacy business which (except so far 
as the work done by a Lord Justice has been modified by 
reason of subsequent legislation or rules) was similar to 
those which I now perform for all the Lords Justices. 


Substantially the business disposed of by the Lords 
Justices is done out of court and in ordinary cases with- 
out the attendance of parties. Each Lord Justice takes 
his turn lasting for a period of about six weeks, and 
disposes of the business usually on one fixed day in the 
week after the rising of the court, hearing the parties by 
solicitors or counsel if the case is opposed or otherwise 
requires it but in most of the cases being attended by me 
only. The cases so dealt with are :—(1) cases in which 
the Master in Lunacy has not been given jurisdiction to 
make an order, his power to do so being derived from 
Section 27 of the Lunacy Act, 1891. That section is 
limited to “‘ administration and management” and that 
expression has been held to mean administration and 
management of the lunatic’s property; (2) cases of 
appeal from orders made by the Master and in these cases 
the Lord Justice necessarily hears solicitors or counsel 
for the parties. In unopposed cases the parties are 
sometimes heard either because they wish to press their 
views upon the Judge or some question of law or fact 
arises in which the Lord Justice desires the assistance of 
argument. When a case, whether opposed or unopposed, 
presents any question of real difficulty or general im- 
portance it is usually adjourned into court for argument, 
but such cases form a very small proportion of those with 
which a Lord Justice deals. From the decision of the 
Lord Justice there is an appeal to the Court of Appeal 
and I apprehend from that court to the House of Lords 
although I do not remember any instance of such an 
appeal since the Judicature Act and the instances of 
appeal to the Court of Appeal as distinguished from 
adjournment into court are very rare. 

' The cases which are disposed of by a Lord Justice come 
before him in the following way :—The application is in 
most cases first considered by one of the Masters in Lunacy 
who prepares minutes of such an order as he thinks ought 
to be made and the papers in the matter are then sub- 
mitted to the Judge. This does not apply to appeals in 
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should not be extended; it would relieve the Lunazy 
Department of a great many small property cases, only 
you cannot compel them to go to the County Court. If 
they come to the Lunacy Department you cannot push 
them aside and say, “‘I will have nothing to do with it, 
go to the County Court.” 

30292. But many people might like to take advantage 
of it 2—I do not see why it should not be extended ; per- 
sonally I have no objection at all to the suggestion. 

30293. It has also been suggested that the procedure 
under Section 116, subsection (e) (there is a limit there of 
£2,000) might be extended to £5000 ; what would you say 
to that ?—I do not see what great advantage is to come 
in under subsection (e) or subsection (c). It is in some 
respects a little cheaper ; I do not think there would be 
any substantial saving. 

20294. Mr. Chadwyck-Healey suggests that I should 
ask you whether there is any reason why there should be a 
limit at all under that section ?—I do not see why there 
should be. 


30295. Is there anything you would like to add ?—No. 
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which of course the Master has already made an order, or 
to applications for an inquisition or a supersedeas. In 
these last-mentioned cases the papers are submitted 
without previous consideration by the Master. All 
papers submitted to the Lord Justice pass through my 
hands, and my duties consist in reading them, so as to be 
able to assist the Lord Justice in looking at the papers by 
informing him of the general nature of the case and 
calling his attention to any special points which may have 
occurred to me. Some explanation of the present prac- 
tiee in regard to orders being made, some by the Master, 
and some by the Judge, may be found in the fact that until 
the Act of 1891 the Master had no power to make any 
order, but could only report or certify to the Judge upon 
the facts with a recommendation as to what order should 
be made. 


The above is a general statement of the functions which 
the Lords Justices, as authorities in Lunacy, at present 
perform, and of my duties in connection with those 
functions. The following is a short sketch of the nature 
of the work done by the Masters and the Lords Justices. 

The business in Lunacy may be classed under four 
principal Heads :— 

A. Proceedings antecedent to an inquiry into the 
lunacy of a person alleged to be of unsound mind : 
the inquiry itself ; and proceedings for a supersedeas 
by which the insane person is upon recovery restored 
to the management of himself and his affairs. 

B. The management and administration during 
lunacy of the property of a person who has been 
found by inquisition of unsound mind, or of a per- 
son whose property may under Clauses (c) to (f) of 
Section 116 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, in effect be 
administered as if he had been found of unsound 
mind. 

C. The supervision of the lunatic in regard to his 
residence, maintenance, and treatment. 

D. The dealing with property not strictly belong- 
ing to the lunatic, but as to which he is trustee 
or mortgagee and by reason of his lunacy unable to 
act. In these cases the lunacy authority has, in 
regard to trusts, power to substitute new trustees for 
the lunatic and to vest the trust property in them, 
and in regard to mortgages power to vest the property 
as upon a reconveyance when the mortgage is paid 
off. 

There are minor matters in which jurisdiction is ex- 
ercised, e.g. under Section 134 of the 1890 Act for the 
purpose of dealing with property in this country of 
lunatics residing abroad, but the above four heads will 
be found to cover the principal branches of lunacy busi- 
ness. 

Passing for the moment over a. 

As to B, there seems to be no good reason why the 
property of a lunatic should not be sold, leased, invested, 
and otherwise managed and applied in the same way and 
by the same jurisdiction as the property of an infant, i.e. 
by the Chancery Division of the High Court. Exactly 
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the same considerations seem to apply to both cases and 

the principle to be followed is in each case the same, i.e. 
to do what is most for the benefit of the incompetent 
owner; and the appointment of a committee of the 
estate has a strong analogy to that of a guardian of the 
estate of an infant. 

JAs to C. The care of a lunatic is entrusted to a 
committee of the person appointed by the lunacy authority 
through whom that authority acts. This appointment is 
analagous to that of guardian of the person of an infant. 
There is, however, in Lunacy, a further and important 
supervision exercised over the care and treatment of a 
lunatic so found, by the periodical (or special) visits of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors who keep in touch with the 
patients under their care and periodically report to the 
Lord Chancellor upon them. These reports might with 
equal facility find their way to the Chancery Division 
as to ‘the Lunacy Office. Whatever amendment be 
made in the Lunacy Law it is matter for consideration 
whether some arrangement might not be advantageously 
made by which these periodical visits could be extended 
to some, if not all, of the persons not so found whose pro- 
perty is being administered in Lunacy and who at present 
are only visited by one of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
when special directions are given for a visit or visits. 

As to D. It is really an anomaly that this branch 
of the jurisdiction should not be exercised by the Chancery 
Division, which exercises a similar jurisdiction in other 
cases of incompetent trustees and mortgagees, e.g., in- 
fancy, absence from the United Kingdom, ete. 

It remains to deal with A. 

So far as the proceedings antecedent to an inquiry 
are concerned, they are almost always of a more or less 
formal character, the only question being whether there 
is established by affidavit a sufficient prima facie case 
to justify the holding of an inquiry. 

So far as the inquiry itself is concerned, the cases may 
be sub-divided into two classes :— 

(1) Those in which the inquiry is not opposed 
by the alleged lunatic. This class comprises by 
‘ar the larger proportion of the cases. In these 
an inquiry is held without a jury before a Master in 
Lunacy, the evidence is probably all in the same 
direction, and the result in most cases a foregone 
conclusion. Such cases do not seem to require the 
aid of great judicial experience. 

(2) Those in which the question of unsoundness 
of mird is really in issue, and these give rise to trials 
before a Master in Lunacy generally with a jury, which 
are obviously of the greatest importance to the 
alleged lunatic. There is in the Lunacy Act a power, 
which on some rare occasions has been exercised, 
of ordering these trials to take place before a Judge 
of the High Court. It would seem not unreasonable 
that trials of this nature should in all cases be held 
by a Judge of the High Court who might be either 
a Judge of the Chancery Division or, the issue being 
really unconnected with the subsequent adminis- 
tration of the property which may result from it, 
a Judge of the King’s Bench Division. 

It is suggested for consideration whether all unopposed 
cases of inquiry might not be disposed of by an official 
not holding judicial office, e.g., one of the legal Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, while all opposed cases were disposed 
of by a Judge of the High Court with or without a jury 
according, as at present, to the alleged lunatic’s desire. 
In the former cases the ancient right to traverse, under 
that or some other name or form, might be preserved 
as a protection to the lunatic in the improbable case of 
the finding being wrong, while in the latter case, in which 


_ there would have been a full trial, it might be abolished. 


With regard to supersedeas, the consideration of this 
question depends almost entirely upon medical opinions 
as to whether the lunatic has recovered or not, gréat 
weight being attached to the Visitor’s Report. The 
jurisdiction might be exercised as well by the Chancery 
Division as by the present authority in Lunacy. 

As to present practice. The Masters in Lunacy have, 
under the Act of 1891, full power to deal with cases under 
the heads B and O, there #eing a right of appeal from 
their orders to a Lord Justice. Cases under A are dealt 
with by a Lord Justice only, except the holding of the 
inquiry, the practice as to which I have before explained, 
For reasons before appearing there seems to be no suffi- 
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cient ground for retaining cases for ordering an inquiry, 
or cases of supersedeas, to be dealt with by a Lord Justice 
only. Orders under D are at present made by a Lord 
Justice only and form the greater part of the business 
done by the Lords Justices. Whatever other changes 
may be made, itis suggested that a transfer of these cases 
(D) to the Chancery Division would simplify the pro-. 
cedure in relation to trusts and vesting orders, the present ~ 
dual jurisdiction being a source of confusion and per- 
plexity in the minds of practitioners. There are also 
some cases of administration (e.g., dealing with property 
under the Settled Land Acts or the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Acts) in which orders have to be made both in 
Chancery and in Lunacy, and therefore can only be made 
by a Lord Justice acting for this purpose as a Judge of the 
Chancery Division. A transfer of the lunacy jurisdiction 
to the Chancery Division would simplify these. 


30298. (Mr. Greene.) Is your position as Secretary a 
statutory position or is it a position which has arisen under 
orders or rules of the Court ?—There is no statutory 
provision. I can tell you how it arose. 1 was originally — 
secretary to Lord Justice James and Lord Justice Mellish 
also had a secretary. If I remember rightly they were 
provided for by statute. The Judicature Act abolished 
the office of secretary except for those two Lords Justices. — 
I happened to be the surviving secretary, and after the 
death of Lord Justice Mellish I did the duties necessary 
for all the Lords Justices, until the death of Lord Justice 
James. Shortly after that I received a communication 
from the Treasury (a year or two afterwards, upon the 
Lunacy Rules of 1883 coming into existence), or I think 
a letter from the Lord Chancellor’s secretary, asking — 
whether I would take the position of secretary to the © 
Lords Justices. I know of nothing else which constitutes — 
my office. 


30299. Do you come on the Estimates, or are you paid 
out of the Lunacy percentage ?—I am paid by the 
Treasury ; that is all I know. | 


30300. You do not know whether you are on the Esti- 
mates ?—No, I do not. 


30301. Are you subject to any limit as to tenure, retire- 
ment, or superannuation, or anything of that kind ?—No. 
My appiontment was simply contained in this letter. I 
accepted it, and I know nothing else. 


30302. I could not find the name of your office in any — 
usually received record of the offices attached to the 
High Court of Justice or anything of that kind ; you appear 
to be a light shining in darkness as far as the public are 
concerned ?—I do not think the office appears in the Law 
List. I know nowhere where it does appear, exceptin the 
letter to which I have retorred. 


30303. You have nothing to do, except in the’ Lunacy 
Department ?—Nothing. 


30304. Is the Official Solicitor your means of com- — 
munication with the Lunacy Board, or in what way are — 
you brought into communication at all to feed the Lords — 
Justices through the Lunacy Board? Do you communi- 
cate with the Official Solicitor; does he bring up things to” 
you, or do you get them direct from the Lunacy Office ?— — 
They are sent direct by messenger trom the office of the — 
Masters in Lunacy to my chambers, and I take them, or 
somebody takes them, to the Lords Justices’ private 
rooms, 2 s 

30305. You have no staff ?—None whatever. C4 


30306. Are you brought into communication with the 
Lunacy Department direct at all; have you got any chance — 
of seeing how the work is done there, or whether they are _ 
overstaffed, or whether there should be any extension or 
any abbreviation of what they do ?—In no way. The’ 
only way in which I am brought into communication with 
them is that occasionally, but very rarely, the Lord Justice _ 
may say to me, “I wish you would see the Master and 
ask him so and so about this case,” to save the trouble of 
making a very long note, and occasionally a clerk in the 
Lunacy Office who is drawing up minutes of an order to 
send to the Lords Justices, before it comes, thinks it may _ 
be a shorter way if he sees me and asks me some questions 
upon it. It is an unofficial way, therefore. 

30307. ‘The rules of December, 1901 provided for the 
amalgamation with the Central Office of the Taxing Depart-— 
ments, and for all costs in the Lunacy Department being: 
taxed with the Chancery Office costs ; do you know how 
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it is that that has not come into operation ?—I cannot tell 
you at all; it would be entirely outside my duty. 


30308, Are there any appeals brought on taxation 
matters from the Master to the Lord Justice ?—I should 
say practically none. 


30309. There is jurisdiction, but it is not exercised ?— 
Yes, I believe I can recollect one or two in the course of 
my experience. 


30310. Does the Official Solicitor come before you at all, 
or in any way are you mixed up with his duties ?—No one 
comes before me in any way. : 


30311. But are his duties brought under your inspec- 
tion ?—Not more particularly than other lunacy business 
is. Of course cases in which he may be concerned pass 
through my hands. 


30312. I want to know whether the Official Solicitor is 
practically of any use in connection with lunacy ratters, 
or whether he could be easily dispensed with ?—So far 
as my opinion goes, I should say he is a most useful official 
in connection with lunacy business. 


30313. If it is necessary to have an Official Solicitor, 
would it be better to have one with a permanent salary, 
whose whole time was devoted to it ; is there enough work 
for that ?—I cannot say; I should fancy there is not 
enough work for that. 


30314. As regards the practice in the Chancery Division, 
is there any difficulty so far as publicity goes, in the 
conduct of the business in the Master’s Office? Could 
private matters be heard privately ?—No difficulty 
whatever, I should say. 


30315. Is there a curious inquisitive mob anxious to 
hear salacious details, always frequenting the Master’s 
rooms ?—I have not found such a mob when I have been 
there. 


30316. In point of fact, in private matters, everything 
is heard in private? In infants’ matters, where publicity 
would be objectionable, the Judge or the Master would 
hear it with closed doors ?—Certainly the Judge in 
Chambers would. I think the Master would. I cannot 
remember being before a Master in Chambers in an infant’s 
case. 


30317. Wherever he thought it right to hear it in 
private, he could ?—Certainly, and without any difficulty. 
Most chambers cases are heard by the Judge with practi- 
eally closed doors ; only persons in the case are before him. 


30318. Reporters are not allowed ?—No. 


30319. I dare say you would prefer not to express any 
opinion as to whether the time of the Chancery officials is 
sufficiently occupied now, or whether they would have 
leisure to attend to any Lunacy administrative work which 
might be allotted to them ?—I have no knowledge as to 
what their time is, but I might say this: that in addition 
to the winding up business being taken away from the 
Masters of the Chancery Division, as I think was put to 
the last witness by Mr. Chadwyck Healey, the general 
administration of trusts in Chancery is now much less than 
it was twenty years ago, due to the fact of the introduction 
of procedure by what is called originating summons. 


30320. And therefore there would be ?—Therefore, I 
should suppose from that, there would be more time. 


30321. You are familiar with both the Chancery and 
Lunacy Departments; is there any inherent difference 
in the nature of the business conducted in lunacy to 
prevent its being quite properly carried over to the Chan- 
cery Division, except dealing with the person of the 
lunatic, the fact of having him made a lunatic and any 
matter purely connected with him, such as inquisition, 
supersedeas, or traverse, which relates to his status as a 
lunatic, anything affecting his property, which could not be 
quite well done by the Chancery Division ?—Nothing, I 
should say. 


30322. All the orders with reference to leases as well as 
vestings, and so on, could be perfectly well done by the 
Chancery Division ?—Quite as well, in my opinion. 

30323. To what extent would that reduce the work of 
the Lunacy Judge which you were contemplating was to 
be work allotted to a judge? He then would have only 
inquisitions ?—Are you distinguishing between a Judge 
and a Master ? 
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30324. I was rather following your statement. Assum- 
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or any other official, to do ?—That would leave to be done 
by an official in Lunacy the consideration of whether or not 
an order for an inquiry should be made, assuming the 
practice to remain in other respects exactly as it is now ; 
it would also leave the holding of that inquiry ; it would 
also leave the visiting of the lunatic by the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors, or some official in that position, and it 
would leave the question of superseding the lunatic in the 
event of recovery. I cannot think, for the moment, of 
anything else. 


30325. Supposing the visiting were to be done by a 
Lunacy Commissioner, that could be done just as well by 
a Lunacy Commissioner acting under the directions of the 
Lunacy Judge as it is now done by the Visiting Chancery 
Visitor doing it under the direction of the Judge, could 
it not ? Suppose you shifted over the Chancery Visitors 
and made them Lunacy Commissioners under the direction 
of the Lunacy Judge as they did when they were Chancery 
Visitors ?—Yes. 


30326. That is only calling them by another name ?— 
Quite. 


30327. That would preserve to those patients who are 
Chancery patients the opportunity of being inspected 
personally and individually instead of being rather 
inspected en masse, as they are in institutions ?—Yes, it 
would, assuming the Visitors, when made Commissioners, 
had the same time at their disposal for doing it. 


30328. At present we find that there is overlapping. 
The Commissioner inspects the same patient as the Chan- 
cery Visitor does, in a great number of cases. If the 
Visitors were made a part of the Lunacy Commission, by 
arrangement inter se, the person who inspects the in- 
dividual would not have to inspect him asecond time, as 
the Lunacy Commissioners do, and so there would be a 
saving of labour 7—I may be wrong, but my impression 
was that the Chancery patient, as he is called, is only 
visited by a Chancery Visitor, and that if he happens to be 
in an asylum the Lunacy Commissioner passes him over 
lightly. 

30329. At all events, if he comes under double inspection 
we should save that if we shifted the Chancery Visitor to 
the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes. I did not know he came 
under double inspection. 


30330. At present some hundreds are inspected twice in 
that way ?—A private patient is visited only by the Chan 
cery Visitor, I fancy. 


30331. That is so, but I am talking of those who d¢ 
chance to fall under double inspection ; we should save- 
that ?—Yes, so far as that occupies the time of the Com- 
missioner. How long he would devote toitIdo not know. 


30332. If the Chancery Visitor were made a Commis. 
sioner, he could by direction of the Lunacy Judge give any 
amount of special attention, just as the Chancery Visitor~ 
now does ?—I see no difficulty in that. 


30333. Under that system the Lunacy Judge’s work 
could be done, I suppose, by one of the ordinary Judges of 
the High Court instead of still continuing to a Lord 
Justice ? I want to make out whether your scheme is to 


get rid of the Lords Justices and allot their work to the ~ 


Chancery Judge, or to continue the Lords Justices, each 
taking six weeks at it ?—There would be, it seems to me, 
no object in continuing the Lords Justices in any lunacy 
jurisdiction. There would be nothing for them to do. 
except the matters of petition for inquiry and sapersedeas. 


30334. Would you suggest that that could be equally’ 
well done by one of the Judges of the High Court of 
Chancery if the work were allotted specially to him ?—~ 
Certainly ; it is a very small part of the business done by 
the Lords Justices. 


30335. Your suggestion would entirely relieve the 
Lords Justices of that work, would allot the special lunacy 
business to one Chancery Judge, and the administrative 
work to be done in Chancery chambers, possibly also to 
the same Judge ?—Yes, the Lords Justices would be got 
rid of. I do not think I have considered the question of 
selecting one Chancery Judge to whom lunacy business 
should be assigned. What was in my mind was that it 
would be taken like any other Chancery business, 
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30336. My impression is that Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy 
suggested that it is not desirable to apply the linked Judge 
system to lunacy cases, as to get the continued attention 
by one Judge to all the lunacy cases that might arise, so 
that the same case would always come before the same 
individual Judge ?—That might be advantageous, but if 
so there would be a new condition of affairs which does not 
exist in the present system, because the five Lords Justices 
have no continuity at all in regard to particular cases. 


30337. Suppose a Judge, or two Judges, or each of the 
Chancery Judges, had certain sections of the alphabet 
allotted to them, cases within those sections would come 
to that Judge and be allotted for all time to that Judge and 
his special staff, subject to appeal to the Court of Appeal, 
and not to the Lords Justices as Lunacy Judges ?—Yes. 


30338. Do you think these changes would work out 
financially economically—be advantageous economicaily ? 
—I am quite unable to give an opinion upon that. If I 
may say one word about continuity, I think cases of ad- 
ministration in the Chancery Division now have con- 
tinuity with regard to them, because they are arranged 
in letters, and they go before not only the same Judge, or 
his successor on the linked system, but before the same 
Master.. 


30339. Take Mr. Justice Kekewich’s and Mr. Justice 
Joyce’s Chambers ; all summonses from A to D would go 
before Master Binns Smith, and from E to K_ before 
Master Hewlett. It follows from that that summonses 
in matters both before Mr. Justice Kekewich and Mr. 
Justice Joyce would come before Master Binns Smith ?— 
That is so, but I would rather put it the other way; 
Master Binns Smith’s matters would come either before 
Mr. Justice Joyce or Mr. Justice Kekewich. 


30340. That is what it was wanted to prevent; it was 
suggested by Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, or some witness, 
that it would be better for Mr. Justice Kekewich’s cases to 
be dealt with entirely by him, where he has to dispose of 
them, and by his Master attached to him only, and not 
by some other Master, so that the Master dealing with the 
matter would be familiar with every step of the case ?— 
The Master would be always the same; if you take an A 
to D case, Master Binns Smith ; and so forth down the 
alphabet for the other Masters. 


30341. It would work out to complete continuity, 
Judge and Master always dealing with the same matter ? 
—The same Master always deals with the same matter ; 
the linked system makes the Judge one of two. 


30342. That could be altered for lunacy matters, if it 
were thought fit, by loosening the link for that purpose just 
as you have now a Judge allotted to the Winding-up 
Department; one Judge does that exclusively ?—No 
that is done by two Judges. 


30343. Is it two ?—Yes, it is done by Mr. Justice 
Warmington and Mr. Justice Parker. The linked system 
provides for one Judge, one of the linked Judges for a 
period trying witness actions and doing nothing else, 
leaving the other Judge forming the link, free to deal with 
administration matters. 


30344. Jnier se, they could easily arrange that lunacy 
matters should always come before the same individual 
Judge ?—I should have thought there would be some 
difficulty about that, because the object of this linked 
system is to have witness actions continuously tried. 
If that is to be broken into in order that the Judge taking 
witness actions for the time being should do lunacy work, 
to that extent it would infringe upon what was supposed 
to be the advantage of the linked system. On the other 
hand, if you let lunacy cases stand over until that par- 
ticular Judge has finished his sitting of witness trials, it 
would cause delay in lunacy business. 


30345. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Unless the Judge sat 
after 4, like the Lord Justices ?— Yes. 


30346. Then you would get over the difficulty ?—Then 
you would get over the difficulty, no doubt. 


30347. (Mr. Greene.) Is the business so great that one 
or two Judges could not easily dispose of it after 4 o’clock ; 
if the administration work were taken away, the lunacy 
work only could be done after 4 o’clock ?—Certainly, 
if your questions apply only to lunacy work which is not 
administration work, including in administration, ap- 
pointing trustees and vesting orders, it might easily 
be done after 4 o’clock; it is quite small. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


30348. That would make the system work perfectly 
harmoniously, if your suggestion and that of Lord Justice 
Cozens-Hardy were adopted ?—I should like to add that 
I do not think there is any necessity for continuity about 
such work, as whether an order for inquiry should issue 
or not, or whether a swpersedeas should issue or not. One 
day you are considering whether A is of unsound mind, 
and the next day you are considering whether Z is of 
unsound mind. 


30349. Supposing you are considering the case of A., is 
it not desirable to have in mind numerous applications he 
may have made for swpersedeas ; you may remember the 
last time he made one, and you may remember the circum- 
stances then, and that you decided against it ; then he 
makes another application, and you consider it by the 
light of your full knowledge of the circumstances ?— 
Such cases would be veryrare. Idonot think they would 
be worth considering. The number of supersedeas cases 
is not very large. 


30350. I am only putting to you this because the Official 
Solicitor laid some stress upon it, and I thought your ex- 
perience would be most valuable upon it; you think 
it would all work easily ?—Quite easily. 


30351. (Mr. Byrne.) You say in your statement 
“so far as the proceedings antecedent to an inquiry are 
concerned they are almost always of a more or less formal 
character, the only question being whether there is estab- 
lished by affidavit a sufficient prima facie case to justify 
the holding of an inquiry.” You agree, I presume, that in 
cases where the Master or any similar official holds an 
inquiry, that same official is competent to decide whether 
the inquiry should be held at all or not ?—Quite. 


30352. If, in accordance with Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s 
recommendation, that sort of work were transferred to the 
whole or to a part of a strengthened Lunacy Commission, 
they might decide whether an inquiry was to be held, as 
well as hold the inquiry ?—Yes, I see no reason why they 
should not. 


30353. After the inquiry is over, when the time for a 
supersedeas may or may not come, I presume the same 
authority might decide on the supersedeas, might they 
not? You remarked that it is a simple question as to 
whether A.B. continues to be of unsound mind. It is a 
matter of simply reading competent medical testimony, 
is it not, and restoring the possession of his property ? 
The body which made him incapable might very properly 
remove the incapacity 7?—Yes, I can see no objection to 
such a body dealing with an application of that kind. 


30354. That we understood to be the Judge’s recom- 
mendation, more or less, though it was not expressly set 
forth ?—May I supplement what I have just said? I think 
there should be some right of appeal in the case of refusal 
of a supersedeas, from the person who deals with him, in 
the way that you havesuggested. WhatImeanisthis: in 
the ordinary case of an inquiry unopposed, no question of 
difficulty would arise, and such a case might be superseded by 
the same authority that directed the inquiry and held the 
inquiry. There would be some cases of supersedeas which 
would arise out of a case which might have required 
a most laborious and difficult trial, and an application 
for a supersedeas in such a case as that, might present 
the same difficulties. There should be some way of pro- 
viding for the decision of, may I say, an inferior authority, 
or an authority of less experience, being subject to recon- 
sideration in some cases. 


30355. Applications for supersedeas may come, and 
do come, I presume, frequently from persons other than 
the alleged lunatic, in the interests of others who are not 
lunatics ?—Of course the application must be by the 
lunatic. : 

30356. Yes, but sometimes in other persons’ interests, 
and for other persons’ advantage. As to the orders 
under Section 116 (d), I think you heard Master Fischer’s 
evidence on that point; they are made by the Masters, 
are they not, not by the Judges ?—They are made by 
the Masters. The Judges also have jurisdiction to make 
those orders. To a small extent I differ from Master 
Fischer,- because I can remember one or two cases in 
which orders have been made by the Judge direct. It 
is quite rare ; substantially I agree with him. 

30357. Can you tell us, from your experience, whether 
there is any substantial difference between the practice—- 
before the present Masters in Lunacy and the Masters on 
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the Chancery side, which would affect in an important 
degree the question of the cost of such matters as the 
employment of counsel, and so on ?—I am afraid I 
cannot answer that at all. 


30358. (Dr. Needham.) I see you say: ‘“ Whatever 
amendment be made in the Lunacy Law, it is matter for 
consideration whether some arrangement might not be 
advantageously made by which these periodical visits 
could ke extended to some, if not all, ofthe persons not 
so found, whose property is being administered in Lunacy 
and who at present are only visited by one of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors when special directions are given 
for a visit or visits.’ I suppose all persons as to whom 
orders have been made under the 116th S2ction who 
are certified, are visited by th2 Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—Yes, I am aware of that. 


30359. And that in a Bill which has been presented 
to the House of Commons, provision was made for the 
Lord Chancellor directing that all persons as to whom 
such orders are made should after the passing of the 
Rill be visited by the Chancery Visitors ?—I was not 
aware of that. 


30360. (Dr. Dunlop.) On the question about the 
periodical visits being extended, what was in your 
mind ; had you any idea of advising periodical visits 
to all cases dealt with under Section 116, more especially 
Sub-section (d) ?—What was in my mind was that there 
should be periodical visits in all cases under Section 
116, except where the Master in Lunacy, or other authority 
dealing with the matter, thought them unnecessary ; 
prima facie they should be visited. 


30361. And exceptionally not ?—Exceptionally not. 


30362. May I ask the reason ?—Perhaps I have not 
sufficient knowledge to express it; I expressed it guar- 
dedly ; my impression is that insane persons generally 
who are visited by the Chancery Visitors have more time 
bestowed upon them than those visited by the Commis- 
sioners, only from the fact that the Commissioners 
have many more cases to visit. I have always been 
under the impression that it is impossible for the Com- 
missioners as at present constituted to give the time to 
patients that the Chancery Visitors do. 


30363. The special class of case 1 had in view, and 
I thought perhaps you might have, are the Section 116 (d) 
cases who are living at home with their relations ; they 
are not even intimated to the Chancery Visitors and 
they have no official inspection or any sort of descrip- 
tion. Have you any opinion to give as to whether it is 
right that they should be seen; do you think the ad- 
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30375. (Chairman.) Will you be so kind as to tell us 
what appointments you have, so that we may get it on 
our notes ?—I was for seven years medical superintendent 
of the Leavesden Asylum at Watford; about twenty-five 
years after that I was medical superintendent of the 
Banstead Asylum; then I retired on a pension. Since 
then I have been doing a little consulting practice in 
London ; that is what I am engaged on now. 


30376. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
T. CLayE Suaw, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


I beg to say that after considerable experience in lunacy 
administration, I have formed certain conclusions which 
I have the honour of appending. If you desire it, I shall 
have much pleasure in placing my views before the Com- 
mission. 

PROPOSITIONS. 

To make a Lunacy Board Department of the Local 
Government Board—the said Board to consist of the 
present Lunacy Commissioners, and of the two existing 
medical Visitors in Lunacy—and of the existing legal 
Visitor in Lunacy; with the addition of more medical 
Commissioners as thought desirable. 

To retain the Masters in Lunacy as they are. 

To abolish unpaid Lunacy Commissioners. 

To increase the powers of the Lunacy Commissioners 
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ministrating authority should insist upon having some Christopher 
official inspection or official knowledge of what is being James, Esq. 


done to these people ?—Do you mean persons who have 
not been certified as insane ? 


30364. Yes ?—I think most strongly that they ought to 
be visited, otherwise there is no inspection at all in such 
cases. 


30365. That is what I thought you implied ; I wanted 
you to emphasise it. Their liberty is interfered with 
under that Section, they are at the mercy of the relations 
and the guardians ?—The Section does not directly touch 
their liberty at all; the Section in terms only enables 
their property to be dealt with; that may indirectly 
affect their liberty. 


30366. It must indirectly affect their liberty, must 
it not; the guardian is in a very strong position under 
that Section ?—Yes, it almost necessarily must affect 
it. 

30367. You are of opinion that, except where it is 
specially dispensed with by the Judge or the Master, all 
these should be under inspection of some sort ?—Yes, 
I should say every case under the 116th Section, unless the 
Master gives a special direction, and particularly under 
Sub-section (d) where they do not otherwise get inspection 
by Visitors or Commissioners. 


30368. I dare say you heard Mr. Byrne ask the last 
witness about various incapables, habitual, drunkards, and 
spendthrifts, being possibly brought under Chancery ?— 
Yes. 


30369. At the present moment what happens to the 
physical incapables; do they come under Chancery ; 
for instance, a man who is blind and deaf and requires his 
property taken care of? The blind and deaf man has 
no communication with the outer world, he is completely 
unable to manage his affairs; under what court would 
that come at the present moment ?—There is no court, 
so far as I know, having jurisdiction to deal with such 
cases. 


30370. None in England ?—No. 


30371. You know it exists in Scotland ?—I know it 
does in France; I dare say it does in Scotland. 


30372. In England there is no court ?—There is no 
court, as far as I know. 


30373. So we have no guide in that ?—No 


30374. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No. 
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so as to enable them to enforce systems of management 
of asylums which: they approve. 

To give the new Board powers to arrange the proper 
and adequate accommodation for patients, to acquire 
sites, and to order and arrange the size and form of build- 
ings. 

To do away with the necessity for making so many 
statutory visits to private asylums and lunatic hospitals, 
and to give more discretion in frequency of visitation. 

To enquire into the accounts and the mode of adminis- 
tration of asylums, etc., etc. 


AMENDMENTS OF THE Law. 


Either to require the magistrate to actually see and 
examine the certified patient before he signs the reception 
order, or else to abolish the clause requiring him merely 
to sign the order before admission. 

To arrange for the detention of mild acute cases, or 
border land cases, in private houses, of qualified persons 
on certificate of medical man, for a period of six or twelve 
months. Such patients to be brought under the cogni- 
zance of the Lunacy Commissioners. 

To make the Local Government Board the supreme 
referee in lunacy matters affecting lunatic hospitals, 
private and county asylums, and lunacy matters 
generally. 

30377. (Chairman.) Would you like to enlarge a little 
upon your statement as regards the propositions you 
make ; perhaps it would be as well if you would give us 
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some reasons for making these propositions ?—My idea 
was, in speaking about the Lunacy Department and the 
Local Government Board,that at present the Local Govern- 
ment Board has a very great deal to do with insane people. 
They have asylums at Leavesden, Caterham, and Darenth 
in their hands. These asylums contain a good many 
people who have been released from a lunacy certificate 
in county asylums and put under another form of certifi- 
cate. They are people who were specially under the 
jurisdiction of the Lunacy Commissioners at one time, 
and they are now visited by the Lunacy Commissioners 
as well as by the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board. Then again my idea was that, as has I believe 
been expressed by the Lunacy Commissioners themselves 
in the evidence I have seen, an addition should be made 
to their number, and it occurred to me that architects 
sanitary inspectors, engineers, water analysers, and so on, 
are already at the Local Government Board and that 
if it were made one comprehensive Board this department 
of the Lunacy Commission would be able, if they wished 
it—and there are occasions when they wish it—to call 
upon these various departments of the Local Government 
Board to assist them. For instance, supposing they 
wanted water examined, if they wanted architectural 
plans examined, if they wanted any engineering questions 
settled, they would be able to refer to the Local Govern- 
ment Board as part of that body and to have their assist- 
ance. 


30378. You mean that the Local Government Board 
have those officers ?—They have those officers already, 
and it seems such an anomalous thing that the Lunacy 
Commissioners should have to examine the workhouses 
which are under the control of the Local Government 
Board, that is to say lunatic patients in workhouses, 
and then other asylums also. I remember when Tf was 
there that there was one certainly, if not two or more 
eases, which came under the Chancery Visitors, so that 
those people were really under three sets of governors as 
it were, first the Visitors in Lunacy, then the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, then the Local Government Board. That 
‘was my idea in consolidating the Board and saying tha+ 
I thought if it were practical it would be a good thing to 
have the whole under the charge of the President of the 
Local Government Board, the Local Government Board 
being as I presume a Committee of the Privy Council 
and therefore a Government institution, and that one 
department would be able to help the other very materi- 
ally, if so desired. 


30379. First of all you say that you wish to retain the 
Masters in Lunacy as they are ?—I would retain the 
Masters in Lunacy, not the Visitors, as they are, because 
they are essentially legal officers, and from what I have 
heard of the evidence of Master Fischer, it seems to me 
they are rather expeditious in doing the legal business. It 
is a very special business; It seemed o me that it would 
not interfere with the Commissioners in any way, but 
that these other officers being transferred to the side of 
the Commissioners, the medical and legal Visitors, would 
relieve the country a good deal. 

30380. You have no particular preference for the 
Masters in Lunacy over the Chancery Division, so long 
as it is done in legal form ?—No. 

30381. May I ask why you wish to abolish the unpaid 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—There seems to be a difficulty 
in getting them, to begin with ; then it seemed to me that 
if the Commissioners were placed under the Local Govern- 
ment Board unpaid officials could scarcely be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Local Government Board. 

30382. (Dr. Dunlop.) I gather your principal reason 


‘for removing the Lunacy Commissioners from the Lord 
‘Chancellor and putting them under the Local Govern- 


ment Board is to get uniformity in practice? At present 
the Local Government Board look after some Iunatics, 
therefore they should have all under their power ?— 
They might as weil. 

30383. Does not the converse suggest itself to you ? 
Do you see any reason why the Local Government Board 
should be entrusted with lunatics and why all lunatics 
should not be brought directly under the control of the 
Commission ?—I should le quite agreeable to a scheme of 
that sort ; if one likes to swallow up the other it does not 
matter to me which it is, as long as there is an independent 
authority which has the charge of the lunatic «ltogether, so 
that the various authorities are not overlapping. 
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30384. One authority should take charge of the junaties 
whether in asylums or workhouses or anywhere else ?— 
Yes. 

30385. You have no special predilection for the Local 
Government Board ?—No. 

30386. You would be quite satisfied with a completely 
independent Government Department ?—Yes. 

30387. Or a subsidiary department of the Home 
Office ?—Yes. 


30388. As long as you got the one authority ?—As 
long as we get the one authority. 


30389. You pointed out that the Lunacy Commission — 


had not sufficient numericai strength to do all the work ? 
—NMy experience ot it is this, that when they have come 
down to examine the large asylums—and I have always 
had to do with large asylums—it has been a very great 
tax on them to get through the work in two or three 
days—two days it takes as a rule now to see a large 
asylum—because formerly the Lunacy Commissioners 
used to insist on each individual person’s name being 
mentioned to them ; now they do not, they count them 
up. That to a certain extent relieves the time of the 
inquiry, but then I suppose it takes from early in the 
morning till late in the afternoon. Then there are a great 
many reports to be got together after they have gone. 
I do not think it is satisfactory to the Commissioners 
themselves, They simply have not the time, however 
hard they work, to go what I may call comfortably and 
thoroughly into the arrangements of the place. Then the 
patients themselves are subjected toacertain amount of 
inconvenience. They have to be kept waiting until the 
Commissioners are ready, naturally; it is part of the 
business. Then I do not think it gives the Commissioners 
themselves an opportunity of seeing exactly how the 
patients are ; I do not think it is fair to those who have the 
conduct of the institution because the patients get rest- 
less, or they may be troublesome and noisy in other ways, 
from having to wait for the Commissioners. I think that 
if the body of the Commissioners were strengthened, and 
they had more time and were not obliged to see a large 
asylum in two or three days consecutively, it would be 
better for them. 


30390. At the two ordinary inspections everything is 
hurried and arranged, and they do not see the asylum 
in its ordinary condition; I gather that ?—I do not say 
everything is arranged. 


30391. The patients are brought together ?—Yes. 


30392. They do not see them working out in the work- 
shops or in the fields ?—No, they cannot ; they have said 
so to me themselves. 


30393. You would strongly advise that the Commission 
should be strengthened, so as to enable visits to be made 
much wore slowly ?—I do; I believe so strongly in the 
advantages of the Commissioners, and what their powers 
should be, and the great use they are. I have been so 
much indebted to their advice on a great many occa- 
sions that I should like to see them more about the place 
and not so hurried. I should like to see them having the 
time to come into a large institution and say, “I want 
the head attendant to go round with me” and go round 
and see for themselves, and spend the day there if they 
liked. 


30394, At present two Commissioners visit an asylum ? 
—Yes. 


30395. Is it necessary, for the two always to be to- 
gether, or can one branch off into one part and one to 
another ?—They very often do; sometimes one will be 
on the ground floor of a building of three floors, one 
Commissioner will be looking at the patients, and another 
Commissioner will be upstairs looking at dormitories. 


30396. I think the rule is for them to go together ?— 
Yes. 


30397. Have you any opinion whether it would be 
advantageous for them to visit asylums singly ?—I 
think it would be a great advantage for a Commissioner 
to be able to go singly. I do not say that the single 
statutory visit of two Commissioners might not be con- 
tinued as it is now, and with advantage, but I should 
like, if the body were strong enough in numbers, for a 
Commissioner to be able to go by himself, a medical or 
legal Commissioner, without the other. 
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30398. Allowing sinzle visitation for a statutory 
visitation, would you recommend that the power of 
single visitation be given to the legal as well as to the 
medical Commissioner ?—Yes, I would; I think a 
great many points crop up where the legal Commissioner 
is of very great advantage. 


30399. Do you consider it an essential part of what 
ought to be the Commissioners’ duty to examine the 
patients sufficiently to know what is wrong with them ? 
—Do you mean medically ? 


30400. Medically and mentally—they are one and the 
same, are they not ?—I mean to say this: as a rule the 
medial Commissioner is the one whom one would like to 
see, but there are cases when the legal Commissioner is 
very welcome, and (if I may presume to say so), ex- 
tremely capable of making an examination. 


30401. But simply as’an abstract point, would single 
visitation by a barrister Commissioner satisfy the legiti- 
mate requirements of lunatic patients ?—Not if that is 
is to be the only visitation. 


30402. If it is single visitation, it must be medical 
in your opinion ?—Yes, I think so. 


30403. You are in consulting practice now, are you not ? 
—Yes. 


30404. One has a good deal of hearsay knowledge 
about the existence of licensed nursing Homes where 
Tunatics are treated at the present moment. Are you pre- 
pared to volunteer a little information on that subject ; 
do you know of their existence; ?—I do not. I know 
that there are a great many people who are insane who 
are placed in different houses. 


30405. Received in various nursing Homes ?—Yes, of 
whom no information, I presume, is sent to the Lunacy 
Commissioners. I do not think that is at all a good 
thing. I have seen patients under those conditions, and I 
think it would have been all the better for the patients 
if they had been known to the Lunacy Commissioners. 


30406. Would you like to make any recommendations 
tegarding them ?—The only suggestion I can make is 
‘that it should be possible in certain cases of mild insanity, 
where there is every probability that the patient will 
be restored in a very short time, (such cases as one gets 
after influenza epidemics, where a person wants protection 
for a short time) that on the certificate of a medical man 
that person could be put into a nursing Home, but I would 
have the name of the patient sent to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners so that he or she should be visited after six 
months, if desired. 


30407. (Chairman.) I take it that is Dr. Dunlop’s point, 
whether these persons in uncertified houses ought not 
to be notified ?—I think they ought. 


30408. (Dr. Dunlop.) What duty should be put upon 
the Lunacy Commissioners regarding these ; should the 
Homes be certified, or the lunatics ?—I would not have 
the Homes certified, because I think if you do that you 
lose the power of sending a patient to a Home you may 
‘know, or to a house you may know, where there is 
a very good medical man who is very good in the treatment 
“of these cases. and whose wife also is perhaps very good 
in helping him; but it may not be desirable to send 
him to a certified place, because if patients get to know 
they are in a certified place they look upon it as an asylum. 


30409. Are you not thinking of single patients ?— 
‘Yes. 


30410. The class of whom I was thinking were typical 
nursing Homes. Should these nursing Homes not receive 
something in the way of a license ; I do not mean licence 
them as asylums to receive bad cases, but should not 
they receive some sort of licence or certificate that they 
are efficient 7—Do you mean that they should receive 
Junatics, or persons apart from lunatics ? 


30411. Any mental case ; make it an indefinite term ? 
—No, I would not do that, I would not certify the Home, 


30412, (Chairman.) May I put this point: there was 
_& case reported in the papers to-day of a woman who 
went to one of these Homes ; she was an alleged lunatic 
and she committed suicide there ; ought not that Home 
to be in some way inspected or certified ?—I would have 
had the patient put under certificate before sending her 
to that house, and that certificate would have been in 
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the hands of the Lunacy Commissioners They would have 
had the power, if they liked, to visit that place and see 
that it was a proper place. 


30413. You mean they would be under obligation to 
visit ?—Yes. 
30414. (Dr. Needham.) You mean if the incipient 


insanity clause had been passed ?—Yes, I thought you 
were referring to that. 


30415. (Dr. Dunlop.) Are you prepared to certify the 
case, rather than certify the institution ?—Yes ; it would 
be a very simple form: “I certify that so-and-so 1s 
suffering from mental excitement or mental depression, 
and I think a stay of six months, say in the house of 
so-and-so, is necessary ;”” I would not have the Home 
certified ; if you do that you come to the question of 
lunacy certificates and the patient being in a certified 
Home, which you want to avoid, but if the patient is 
certified, and the Commissioners have the knowledge, 
then they can go and see the patient, and if they think 
the patient is not properly protected they can act accord- 
ingly. 

30416. At all events you are strongly of opinion that 
all these places and cases should be under central super- 
vision ?—Certainly, under central supervision. 


30417. There ‘is another class of institutions where 
patients are kept for lengthy periods, nominally because 
they are uncertifiably insane, more especially dealing 
with imbeciles. Have you any opinion to give about 
these institutions ? Should the Commissioners have any 
duty in regard to them ?—I think they ought to see them, 
certainly. 


* 30418. You are aware that there are some exceedingly 
well-conducted places ?—Yes. 


30419. They would welcome inspection rather than 
resent it ?—Very likely. 


30420. But every institution where mental defectives 
could be detained should be under supervision ?—I think 
they ought to be under the cognisance and classification 
of the Lunacy Commissioners. That is why I would 
increase their staff. 


30421. (Dr. Needham.) I see you propose to increase 
the powers of the Lunacy Commissioners so as to enable 
them to enforce systems of management of asylums which 
they approve; may I ask you to enlarge on that ?— 
My opinion is that the Lunacy Commissioners, from 
their experience of all the asylums, seeing so much of what 
is going on, have such opportunities for forming the 
very best ideas of asylum management, that if they come 
to a conclusion that one system of asylum management 
is the proper one—and I believe they have very strong 
ideas on that point—they ought to be able to enforce what 
they conceive the proper treatment and asylum manage- 
ment. I know of institutions where there are rules for 
one person and rules for another, and one is not sub- 
ordinate to another. I know that such asylums will not 
meet with the approval of the Lunacy Commissioners 
because they have aid so, and I know that though they 
may not approve of them they have no power of insisting 
that such and such things shall be done; they can 
only recommend. I should like to see the power of the 
Commissioners extended, so that what is, in their joint 
opinion, the proper way of managing an asylum should 
be insisted upon and should be carried out. 


30422. You would give power to the Commissioners 
to enforce rules ?—Yes, rules which they consider are the 
best for the asylum, 


30423. Which are approved by the Secretary of State 
and cannot be altered without his approval ?—Yes. 


30424. You would give power to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners “to arrange the proper and adequate accommo- 
dation for patients, to acquire sites, and to order and 
arrange the size and form of buildings;”’ do not they 
already visit sites? Have not they considerable powers 
already ?—Yes, they have ; but I do not think they have 
the power to do this. All the lunacy statistics of the 
country come before the Commissioners. They know, 
going from one part of the country to another, exactly the 
amount of accommodation which is required and should 
be provided. I think the Commissioners ought to he 
able to say themselves what is wanted; “you want an 
asylum of this kind or of that kind; you want it here, 
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or you want it there ;” without being necessarily them- 


selves at the trouble to make out the plans, I think they 
ought to be able to insist on a certain class of plan being 
brought forward for their judgment and decision. 


30425. What would the local authority say ?—I do 
not think they would object. I think the local authority 
very often would be rather pleased if the Lunacy Com- 
missioners would initiate proposals. I think they are 
often in the dark as to what they should do, and look 
rather to them for guidance. 


30426. Take a case in point; the committee of an 
asylum are anxious to increase the accommodation of 
the asylum for patients, and they present plans to the 
Commissioners for accommodation for private patients. 
The Commissioners refuse to accept those plans for 
private patients, because they say that pauper accom- 
modation is what is required, and it is a case of public 
money being spent to provide accommodation for private 
patients which is intended to be used for paupers. They 
already have the power in thesense that they would refuse 
to send the plans to the Secretary of State and recommend 
him to approveofthem. They have that power, have they 
not ?—Yes. 


30427. Is not that enough ?—No, I do not think it is. 
I do not think it is quite enough power. That, to a certain 
extent, is permissive. You say, “we do not like it 
and we recommend something else,” but you cannot 
enforce it. I think you ought to be able to say, “ we 
have seen, and we know from experience and what we 
have seen, that so-and-so is the proper accommodation 
required, and we require you to provide it.” 

30428. You do not think what Lord Shaftesbury said 
‘is true to-day, that the great strength, if it has any strength, 
of the Commisson, is in being an advisory body, and not 
a mandatory body ?—It certainly is advisory, and very 
helpful, but I do not think it is as helpful as it might be 
to the country. I think it ought to be mandatory, be- 
cause I do ot think there is any body of men which 
possesses the experience they have. 


30429. You say you want to do away with the necessity 
for making so many statutory visits to private asylums 
and lunatic hospitals, and to give more discretion in fre- 
quency of visitation. May I ask what is meant by that ? 
As respects hospitals, you could not reduce the visitation 
of hospitals beyond the limit of one a year ?—No, certainly 
not. 


30430. The statutory duty is to visit hospitals once a 
year; as a matter of fact they are visited twice ?—Yes, 
some of the others are visited half a dozen times—the 
Metropolitan licensed houses; there is a small number 
of patients there. Ido not know why there should be so 
many statutory visits there. 


30431. Are you aware that some of the licensed houses 
in London have got as many as 500 patients ?—Yes, I 
know they have. I think also that they ought to have 
power; they have, I know, the discretion, but they have not 
the power, because of their numbers, of visiting the county 
asylums oftener. I think the county asylums ought to be 
visited oftener ; to go, if I may say so, for two or three 
days to a county asylum, is not, I think, enough. 


30432. You think they ought to be visited twice ?— 
They ought to be visited at least once on the statutory 
visit, and I should like to see the Commissioners or sub- 
Commissioners go there oftener, so that they can seo 
them under natural conditions. 


30433. Then you say “ To enquire into the accounts and 
the mode of administration of asylums.” In what re- 
spects ? Do not they enquire into the mode of administra- 
tion rather minutely? Is not that rather part of the 
object of the visit ?—It is not my experience that the 
Commissioners have gone into the accounts of asylums.- 


30434. No, but the administration ?—Yes. 


30435. How would you have them go into the accounts ? 
—I would have them go in and look at the books, and see, 
or have the power of sending down an accounting officer 
to see if they liked. I think there would be the idea 
present in the minds of the élerks and stewards that there 
was a decided element of compulsory supervision, and 
they could be pulled up and looked at at any moment. 


_ 30436. Do you agree with the recent pronounced 
action of the Commissioners in reference to the accounts 


‘Scotch system as a whole and make it unnecessary for a 


of lunatic asylums, that there should be an independent 
outside paid auditor to audit the stores and their accounts ? 
—There is a Local Government Board auditor. 


30437. But he does not audit the stores ?—When he 
came down to visit he looked into everything. It was a 
very long business, and a very particular business. 


30438. If already that exists, why should another 
Government Department look into the accounts which 
have already been looked into, or will be looked into, by 
the Local Government Board auditor ?—I would like the 
Commissioner to go into everything connected with am 
asylum. I would like him to go also into everything: 
connected with the medical treatment of an asylum. 


30439. Do you think the medical staff would like 
that ?—The Commission ers who go about and see what is: 
going on here and there, see a great deal more than the man 
who is confined to one asylum and does his duty by looking 
after the patients. If the Commissioners were to say,. 
“ How is it that you have not done any bacteriological 
work, how is your laboratory, what do you do in the way 
of sedatives, have you got this, that, or the other ?” it 
would be a great advantage. 


30440. Are not you aware that the Commissioners do 
ask those very questions ?—I do not think so. 


30441. I ask you if you are not aware of it ?—No, not. 
as a regular thing. 

30442. I think almost as a regular thing. As regards: 
amendments of the law, you say, “either to require the 
magistrate to actually see and examine the certified. 
patient before he signs the reception order, or else to 
abolish the clause requiring him merely to sign the order 
before admission.” That is in reference to private patients: 
I suppose ?—Yes. 7 

30443. You are aware, of course, that the Lunacy Act 
of 1890 was in many of its provisions supposed to be am 
adaptation of the Scotch arrangement, and that since the 
passing of the Scotch Lunacy Act which provides for 
the sheriff acting as a judicial authority, no sheriff has 
ever seen a single patient introduced into an asylum in 
Scotland, as far as I know ?—I do not know the Scotch 
system. I know that the present system is fraught with © 
very great inconvenience. 

30444. The inconvenience being— ?—May I quote a 
case ? The other day I was called into the country to see 
a lady; in my opinion she was very insane, also in the 
opinion of the other man who saw her, and we certified 
her, and the order was signed by a magistrate who did not — 
see the lady. She was in a very weak state, there was no 
asylum very near; there was a hospital some distance 
off, and we had to take very great precautions for re- 
moving her, and she was removed to this hospital. A 
few days after, within a week I think, inasmuch as this: 
magistrate had not seen the patient, she was given the 
opportunity of seeing one of the gentlemen attached tom 
the committee, and she said she would see a magistrate, : 
and he refused to certify her, and the patient had to be 
discharged with very disastrous results to herself, because 
she got away, took a lot of sedatives, and got into a 
hopeless condition. 

30445. Would not the simpler plan be to adopt the 
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judicial authority to see the patient at all? Would not 
that be a way out of the difficulty ?—It would be much 
better. 

30446. And to withdraw that permission to see # 
judicial authority which you say has been known to result 
so disastrously ?—Yes, I do think so. 


30447. You are aware, with reference to the next para- 
graph,* that aclause has been introduced into a Lunacy 
Billwhich has been before the House of Commons, pro- 
viding for this very six months treatment ?—I believ 
it has. 

30448. You think that is very desirable ?—I think it i 
an extremely desirable thing. ‘ 

30449. (Mr. Byrne.) From your experience, have you an 
reason to think that it would be desirable that th 
powers of the Lunacy Commissioners should be increas 
with regard to small properties of patients whom they 
come across in their inspections ? Under Section 50 sub- 
section 2 they have to make enquiries with regard to the 
property of any lunatic under detention, and with regard — 


* Vide page 197, col. 2: 
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to Section 100 they are to report about it and set the 
Masters in motion ?—Yes. 


30450. I have asked the question with a view to seeing 
whether it was or was not the opinion of experienced 
persons that it would be expedient to give some powers 
to the Commissioners to deal at once after enquiry, with- 
out referring to anyone else, the simple cases of small 
property ?—I think it would be desirable, if it is possible. 


30451. In your asylum experience you were dealing 
entirely with paupers ; even among them did you ever 
come across cases in which it was desirable that you 
should have power to authorise such and such a sum to be 
paid over ?—I think it would be a good thing if it could 
be done expeditiously. 


30452. It could be done easily, could it not ?—Yes, 
there is the doctor there and the lawyer there, they could 
easily manage it I think. 


30453, You know there has been a good deal of talk 
about establishing asylums for chronic quiet cases of the 
_ workhouse type, or utilising workhouses for quiet and 

chronic lunatics. Supposing institutions of that sort 
were established, would you consider it important that 
they should be under the general lunacy authority, 
~whichever it was, the county and borough authorities 
-as a local authority, and the Lunacy Commissioners as a 
«central authority, or do you think they should be under the 
Poor Law authorities and the Local Government Board ?— 
i think they should be under the Lunacy Commissioners 
and the county authority. 


30454. Under the Lunacy authority whatever it is ?— 
Certainly. 

30455. If it were found necessary, or if this Commission 
should think it desirable from the evidence laid before it 
to say, that imbeciles and other lunatics not certified but 
requiring inspection should come under the control of 
some authority, would you say they should come under the 
control and regulation of the Lunacy authority or the 
Poor Law authority ?—Under the Lunacy authority. 


30456. Would you say the same of little children, or 
would you allow the Board of Education to deal with 
them ?—No, if they were at all weak-minded I should 
bring them under the Lunacy Commission which I would 
strengthen accordingly. 

30457. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—May I say one word with reference to continua- 
tion certificates ? 

30458. I do not know that it comes within our reference ; 
in what connection do you mean ?—These continuation 
certificates which are written out again from time to time 
- for the detention of persons who have been a certain time 
in an asylum. I had to do with them at Banstead. 
‘They are a very great tax upon a man’s time, and I found 
no advantage from them at all. I did not come across 
any patient who was improperly kept, nor had I any 
trouble with the Commissioners in assuring them that the 
people were properly kept J would say that from what I 
saw of it there was no advantage to be got from keeping 
up the custom which involves a tremendous amount of 
work in an asylum ; what with those continuation reports 
and one thing and another it is almost impossible to do any 
scientific work. I know it gives the Commissioners a good 
deal of hard work. 

30459. Would you leave it in the hands of the superin- 
tendents of the asylums, supervised as they are by the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes. 

30460. (Mr. Byrne.) Would you-make it a statutory 
duty that they should make an entry in a case book, or 
some book ?—I think there is a duty to that effect ; they 
have to keep a cise book. Entries have to be made 
_ very frequently and those are examined by the Lunacy 
Comnissioners when they come. 

30461. There is a difference between a continuation 
certificate and the case book. The trouble of the con- 
tinuation certificate is that you have not only to give it 
but you have to give the reasons which fortify and estab- 
a opinion. and you have to send copies of it away ? 
—Yes. . 

30462. It would be much less trouble if at intervals of 
_ two, three, or five years you simply had to write into the 
ease book; “ this being now the third year, I certify now 
that the man is insane.” ?—That would be very much 
better as far as people in institutions are concerned. 
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30463. (Dr. Needham.) Youdo not agree with Dr. Mer- 
cier, with regard to these continuation orders, that they are 
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very inconvenient to the custodians of the insane, but Ysq., M.D. 


that they are of the utmost value to the insane them- 
selves ?—No. 

30464. In reply to my question he said he thought they 
were extremely valuable as bringing in review before the 
siperintendent the patients in the larger asylums, at 
frequent intervals ?—Dr. Mercier is not connected with 
a large asylum. I think any man who does his duty in a 
large asylum as the medical superintendent, does medically 
look after his patients. 

30465. (Mr. Byrne.) The medical superintendent of an 
asylum of 2.000 has very little to do with the medical 
treatment of his patients ?—I think he ought to have. 
When I was medical superintendent of an asylum of 2,500 
patients I took very great care that the medical treatment 
went through my hands ; I think it ought to do so. I do 
not think the treatment of the patients should be left to 
the assistant medical officer. 

30466. (Dr. Needham.) You think far too much is left 


to them now ?—I think the medical superintendent is a | 


man who medically superintends. 


30467. (Mr. Byrne.) You mean that he ought to be the 
man who medically superintends ?—Yes. 


30468. We know as a matter of fact that in some 
asylums he is too busy about other things ?—In some 
asylums I do not think he troubles himself about the 
patients ; I think it is a matter of upholstery in many 
places, 

30469. We have been in many asylums, we have spoken 
to many medical superintendents, and in many cases 
we found they did not know the names of the cases, much 
less their ailments ; you agree with that as a matter of 
fact 2—Of course I do ; that is why I am so anxious that 
the Lunacy Commissioners themselves should see to this. 


30470. (Dr. Needham.) Then are you still of opinion, 
not looking at the thing from the point of view of your own 
experience, but looking at the thing from the average super- 
intendent’s point of view,and in the interests of the patients, 
that itis not desirable that the continuation reports should 
be continued in order that the patients’ cas2s should be 
brought before the medical sup:2rintendent at frequent 
intervals, that he may decide upon the mental condition of 
the patients ? Otherwise are they not liable to be buried 
in case books and lost sight of in the depths of a very much 
overcrowded asylum ?—If a man does not do his duty, 
that is a different thing altogether. I am taking the caso 
of a man who is in a large asylum, who knows his patients 
and goes regularly through them at times. I think the 
continuation certificate is a very great hardship upon him. 
I know it used to take me hours and hours, and cases I 
knew perfectly well had to be put down in a most careful 
manner or else the orders were sent back from the office. 


30471. Is there not another point of view about the 
system of continuation certificates and reports ; it does 
introduce into the Lunacy Law a new clause practically 
which enables the Commissioners constantly to order the 
discharge of patients as to whose continued mental un- 
soundness they are not satisfied ?—To recommend to a 
committee. 

30472. Is that an advantage ?—Of course it is an 
advantage, if it does that. I do not know the inner 
working of the continuation report in the Commis- 
sioners’ office. 

30473. You know the continuation reports come up 
to the Commissioners and the Commissioners have to 
judge as to the sufficiency of the facts as justifying the 
certificate ? If they are not satisfied that the facts are 
sufficient they send it back to the committee with an 
intimation that they do not think the facts are sufficient 
to justify the patient’s detention ?—I have never known 
a case of that sort in my experience. 

30474. Knowing that, do you still think the continua- 
tion certificates should be discontinued ?—It very rarely 
happens, I think. 

30475. It happens now and then; would that alter 
your opinion ?—If it happens frequently it would. 

30476. (Dr. Dunlop.) Apropos of the continuation 


certificate, do not you think it might be dispensed with 
altogether if there were sufficient deliberate, reason- 


ably lengthy, medical inspection ?—Yes. 
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30477. (Dr. Needham.) Would you put upon the 
Lunacy Commissioners the power of discharging the 
patients from a county asylum ?—Yes, I would. 


30478. Make them the sole judges of the mental con- 


‘dition of the patients ?—As they are in the private 


asylums now. 


EVIDENCE : 


30479. (Dr. Dunlop.) Would it not ke more reason- 
able to allow the Commissioner to decide it from an 
examination of the patient, than from a mere inspection 
in the office ?—No, I think he knows too much about an. 
insane person to be absolutely guided by his own opinion ; 
he would want to know the history of the patient and 
what others thought about it who lived with him. 


James R. WuirweE tt, Esq., M.D., called; and Examined. 


30480. (Chairman.) I think you are giving us evidence 
to-day as the representative of the Visiting Committee 
of the County of Suffolk ?—That is so. 

304€i. Will you kindly tell us how long you have been 
Medical Superintendent of the Asylum in Suffolk ?—Ten 
years. 


30482. You have been so good as to give us a state- 
ment of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?7— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY JAMES R. WuirweE tt, Esq., M.D., MEpican 
SUPERINTENDENT, County AsyLuM, MELTON, 
SUFFOLK. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and the Masters in 
Lunacy have chiefly to deal with mental cases in which 
the question of the property or person of an individual 
becomes of interest legally, owing to doubt arising as to 
whether that person is, or is not, competent to deal with 
that property. These bodies therefore only compara- 
tively rarely come into contact with those dealing with 
pauper insane. There does not appear to be any over- 
lapping of the work of these authorities with that of the 
Lunacy Commission, but to many it would appear that 
many of their duties could be equally well done by a 
body such as the Lunacy Commission, increased as re- 
gards its numerical strength and endowed with extended 
powers. This, however, is not a point upon which we 
could speak with confidence. 

As regards the Lunacy Commissioners, I take it that 
their duty consists wholly and entirely in administering 
the Lunacy Law as it exists from time to time, and though 
inadequate as regards number, my own twenty years’ 
experience tells me that this work is really well done. 
I, however, hold the view that the only reason why they 
are not of more value to the community at large is be- 
cause their powers are too limited. Each succeeding 
Lunacy Act has limited more and more the powers of 
each responsible individual acting under it, with the 
inevitable result of diminishing the value to the com- 
munity of those officers, and in spite of the fact that the 
human mind, sane or insane, cannot be. ruled off into 
sections and sub-sections. 

The faults attributed to the Lunacy Commission are, 
in my opinion, solely the faults of their numerical weak- 
ness and limited powers. 

The extension of their powers should, in my opinion, 
be in the direction :— 

1. Of having certain discretionary ,}owers given 
to them, e¢.g., in the case of a private patient ad- 
mitted to an asylum not seen by a Justice of the 
Peace and demanding to see a Justice of the Peace. 
In this case the Justice takes it, rightly or wrongly, 
that he is placed in the position of an expert 
superior to any who has yetseenthe case. Assuming 
he decides that the patient is not insane, the patient 
is therefore necessarily discharged. In this case 
the patient should not be discharged except at the 
discretion of the Commissioners. 


' 2. Of being empowered to make certain com- 
pulsory orders, in say, structural matters, when from 
their experience and in their opinion, certain changes 
are advisable and wise; e.g., the Commission should,” 
in my opinion, be able to say such and such build- 
ings are not to be used, and such and such buildings 
must be put up. 

I imagine that a great deal of energy and time of the 
Commissioners is frittered away in visiting single cases 
and workhouses in the peta which might be equally 
well done either by deputy Commissioners, or the 
medical superintendent of each county might be deputed 
to do the work and report more frequently than at 
present, to advantage and economy. 


As regards the constitution of the Commission, I fper- 
sonally do not think, that any improvement could be 
made; an equal number of legal and medical Commis- 
sioners appears to me to work admirably and to he really 
necessary, for the reason that it unfortunately happens 
that the medical and legal views of insanity are dia- 
metrically opposed. 


30483. (Mr. Bryne.) From your experience do you 
think it would be advantageous to give the Lunacy 
Commissioners certain authority with reference to small 
properties ?—It would seem to me an advantage. We 
sometimes have cases of small property; I should think 
if it could be dealt with summarily like that it would. 
save a great deal. 

30484. It is a fairly frequent subject of complaint by 
patients in county asylums that some little property of 
theirs is “ going to rack and ruin ?”’—Yes. 


30485. Or that someone has improperly possessed 
themselves of it ?—Yes. 

30486. And these complaints occur frequently 7—E 
have had three quite recently. 

30487. It would satisfy them and probably be good for 
them, if the Commissioners could deal with it ?—That is 
my opinion. 

30488. Did you hear the other question which I 
addressed to Dr. Claye Shaw about the nature of work- 
house asylums ?—I have not any doubt as to the authority 
under which they should come. 

30489. Under Lunacy ?—Undoubtedly. Jam not quite 
sure about children, but certainly all others. 

30490. Including persons of feeble mind who were 
boarded out ?—Yes. 

30491. Boarded out or receiving outdoor relief ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


30492. (Dr. Needham.) You say you hold the view 
that the only reason why the Commissioners are not of 
more value to the community at large is because their 
powers are too limited and that each succeeding Lunacy 
Act has limited their powers and so on; could you ~ 
enlarge on that a little and tell us in what direction you 
think their powers should be enlarged ?—I was thinking 
particularly of Section 38 which was mentioned just. 
now, continuation orders. Where one has to certify 
a given case one has three weeks in which to do it. All 
medical men know quite well that there are some cases 
which you cannot certify ; no man, however good he is, 
can certify them on given days. If you are at all con- 
scientious about your work, and I do not think I am 
peculiar in that way, it is an extremely difficult position 
in which you are placed; either you must certify the 
patient, or you must not certify the patient. In the latter 
case the Commissioners will order their discharge, I take 
it they are bound todoso. Ishould like to be able to write 
to the Commissioners, as I have sometimes, and say “IL 
cannot say that this man is of unsound mind, I cannot 
certify him, he is of unstable mind, but having knowledge 
of him in the past, and having one’s experience of similar 
cases, I do not think that he ought to be discharged.” I 
should like the Commissioners to have a discretionary 
power in such cases. 

30493. Have you written that ?—I have written 
something similar. 

30494. Have you been directed to discharge the 
patient ?—No, I was not directed; I was told that if I 
could not certify under the terms of the Lunacy Act, of 
course the patients would be discharged. Then I strained 
my conscience because I felt that the patient should not go 
out. I think that is an unfair strain on my conscience. 

30495. Do you call it a strain on your conscience 
when you speak the truth ; because you are saying what 
you believe to be the fact, only you are giving corro- 
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borative evidence derived from your experience in other 
cases ? I do not think that is straining your conscience ? 
—I think it would be an assistance if the Commissioners 
had discretionary power in a case like that. 


30496. How would you give it to them; people must 
either be sane or insane; you could not give the Com- 
missioners any power which is not inherent in superin- 
tendents, within the law, to detain people who are insane ? 
—tThe question is not quite whether the patient is sane or 
insane on that day ; the question is whether I am able to 
write down certain facts which will convince another 
person ; that is not quite the same, it is a more difficult 
matter, there are many cases in which it is more difficult. 


30497. Have not you got three weeks in which you may 
do this, any day in the three weeks ?—Yes, but cases hav : 
oceurred which have given me great anxiety. I am 
speaking quite sincerely. 

30498. Can you indicate to us any way out of the 
difficulty ?—I only thought the Commissioners might have 
some power to say that one might report in a month, or 
something like that. 


30499. In a doubtful case there might be some possi- 
bility of an adjournment ?—Yes, having inquired into the 
case. 

30500. Then you say, as respects the Commissioners, 
that they ought to have discretionary powers, that is with 
reference to the necessity of their discharging a patient, as 
to whom the judicial authority, called in after the patient’s 
admission, is not able to discover signs of insanity ?— 
Exactly ; I feel the Commissioners ought to be a Court of 
Appeal in a case like that. 


30501. I think the Commissioners feel that themselves. 
As regards compulsory orders about structural matters, do 
you think the local authority, say your local authority 
would submit to any mandatory influence of the Com- 
missioners ; would not they rather be advised than com- 
manded ?—This report went before my committee before 
it came here and they quite subscribed to that. I have 
not any doubt many local bodies would be rather glad. 

30502. (Dr. Dunlop.) Does this statement represent 
your own opinion only, or is it the opinion of others ?—It 
is the opinion of my county council. 

30503. The evidence is on behalf se your county 
council ?—It is. 

30504. It is the county council to which this line refers : 
“* This however is not a point upon which we could speak 
with much confidence ”’ ?—Yes. 

30505. (Chairman.) It is the Visiting Committee really 
is it not ?—Yes, I suppose it is the committee really ; they 
are delegated by the county council. 


Questions 30496 to 30519. 
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30506. (Dr. Dunlop.) Have you personally much ex- 
perience regarding the inspection by the Lunacy Visitors ? 
—-You mean the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors ? 


30507. Yes ?—No, very little. 


30508. Have you any Chancery patients in the asylum ? 
—None whatever ; we have had one. 


30509. Have you served in a private asylum at all ?— 
No, I have had no experience of them. 


30510. Regarding these continuation orders, you heard 
me put it to the last witness ; would you corroborate or 
disagree with his opinion that if there were efficient de- 
liberate inspection of an asylum that might take the place 
of continuation o:ders entirely ?—If it could be done, 
but I cannot myself see how the Lunacy Commissioners 
could examine into the detailed mental condition of a large 
number of patients. I cannot see how it could be done. 


30511. It would take time ?—A very long time indeed. 


30512. I suppose 90 per cent. of the patients would not 
require it ?—Quite 90 per cent. ; more than 90 per cent. 


30513. But the 5 or 10 per cent. would require a con- 
siderable amount of time ?—Yes. 


30514. So, after all, the length of inspection would not be 
so very enormous ?—No, but they have to be selected out 
of the bundle. 


30515. If there were to be sufficient medical inspection 
would you advise that to replace continuation orders ?—I 
personally do not mind continuation orders, only I think 
I should like them not quite so carefully worded, so that 
it would give superintendents power to say, “ I certify this 
man to be of unsound mind and a suitable person ”’ without 
having to go into great details. In some cases one cannot 
go into great details. 


30516. The point I rather wanted to elucidate is whether 
it is desirable that the inspecting aspect should be increased, 
and. if it were increased, could the Lunacy Commissioners 
be reasonably relieved of the duty of overhauling and re- 
ceiving these continuation orders ?—I do not think the 
Lunacy Commissioners could ever undertake in detail to 
examine into the medical condition of all patients in an 
asylum. 


30517. All those who require examination ?—But they 
have to find out who require it out of 1,000 or 2,000. 


30518. Which does not take very long ?—I do not know. 
I think it would be very difficult ; I think the continuation 
certificate would be better. 


30519. (Chairman.) Is there any other point upon which 
you would like to give evidence ?—No. 
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. MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


SIXTIETH DAY. 


Monday, 10th December, 1906 


PRESENT. 


The Right Hon. The Fart of RapNnor (in the Chair). 


W. P. Byrne, Esq., C.B. 
F, NerpxHamM, Esq., M.D. 
H. D. GREENE, Esq., K.C. 


The Rev. H. N. BurpsEn. 
H. B. Donxry, Esq., M.D. 
J. C. Dunztop, Esq., M.D. 


Hart ey, B. N. Mornersore, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). ~ 
E. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B. (Assistant Secretary). 


County Alderman BenzaMIn CrowTHER, called; and Examined. 


* 30520. (Chairman.) Would you kindly tell us how long 
you have been Chairman of the Asylums Committee of 
the West Riding ?—I am afraid I can scarcely do that. 
I have been in connection with the asylum for the last 
fourteen years, and practically I have been the Chairman 
for the greater part of that period, but not in fact. Colonel 
Stanhope was the Chairman before I took the place 
because he was very deaf. 


30521. So practically you. have been Chairman for the 
last fourteen years ?—A good part of it, yes. 


30522. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EyIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY County ALDERMAN BENJAMIN . CROWTHER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE ASYLUMS COMMITTEE FOR THE 
West Ripine or YORKSHIRE. 


That he has been closely connected with the West 
Riding Asylums for the past fourteen years and took an 
active part in the establishment of the Institution for 
Tdiot Boys at Stanley Hall, after visiting the Royal Albert 
Asylum at Lancaster. 

That he has been instrumental in arranging for the 
Idiot and Imbecile Girls in the West Riding Asylum at 
Wakefield to be trained by special nurses in the methods 
of teaching similar to those adopted at Stanley Hall. 


Objections to Present System of Lunacy Administration. 


1. That plans of all new buildings, alterations, and ad- 
ditions must be submitted to the Lunacy Commission 
who have as adviser a London architect, who has 
private practice, as asylum architect. The result is con- 
siderable delay as well as expense in re-drafting and 
re-submitting, so that under this system it takes ten 
years to complete an asylum. 

That the Lunacy Commissioners submit plans to an 
architect in private practice who himself supplies plans 
for asylums for county authorities, a system which is not 
calculated to get the best out of local architects. 


2. That buildings insisted upon are too costly for the 
purpose; too costly corridors for the amount of ward 
space provided. That there are numbers of patients in 
the asylums who cannot appreciate their surroundings 
and are not cleanly in their habits. For such patients 
plain, roomy, easily cleaned, inexpensive buildings should 
be sanctioned, more in keeping with the homes from which 
they come and to which they have to go to, if cured. 


3. That many’ irritating and somewhat frivolous” 
suggestions are made and insisted upon by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. That there is a want of continuity of 
policy. That orders given on one visit and acted upon 
are condemned on a later visit, and opposite orders given, 
which give rise to considerable irritation as well as un- 
necessary expense. That thé increase of lunacy in 
the West Riding has been such that before one asylum 
is complete it is necessary to look out for another site. 
To defer that as long as possible the West Riding Asylums’ 
Committee considered schemes for adding 120 beds to 


each of their three asylums at Wakefield, Menston, and 
Wadsley. That Wakefield and Menston schemes were 
sanctioned, but with regard to Wadsley, which was an 
extension of an existing building, the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners insisted upon more corridor and air space, which, 
if carried out, would considerably increase the cost. 
Rather than consent to that unnecessary expense the 
Asylums’ Committee abandoned the scheme, although 
the beds are urgently needed. That Scottish Com- 
missioners in Lunacy are not so exacting, and their views 
are much more liberal, and what does for Scotland should 
do for the West Riding. That with regard to the Farm 
Buildings at Storthes Hall for Workers (the same as at 
Menston Asylum), plans have been revised three times, 
have been with the Lunacy Commissioners for six weeks 
since their last revision, and have not yet been sanctioned, 
and have been in their possession four months. 


Alterations in System. now Suggested. 


l. That new buildings, additions, and alterations 
should be dealt with by a practical Government architect 
who. should devote the whole of his time to the work. 
That local architects should prepare plans, have them 
approved by the asylums’ committee, then submit them 
to the Government architect who should then meet the 


local architect and asylums’ committee on the spot. — 


Such Government architect should be open to be — 


consulted at all times direct and not through the Lunacy 
Commission. By this means asylum committees would 
get the very best out of their own local architect without 
any suspicion that he was supplying schemes for other 
architects to profit by. 


2. Whether Lunacy Commissioners or Government 
Visitors are necessary is debatable. The West Riding 
Asylums’ Committee have a rota of monthly Visitors who 
pay surprise visits, see every patient and all parts of 
the asylum, and report to the Committee. 

The Guardians visit once a year and the Committee 
have the constant supervision of their medical staff, and 
the Asylums’ Committee think the time has come when 


the Lunacy Commission might be relieved of these duties, — 


and such duties transferred to the asylums’ committees 
who should annually report to the Home Office. 
But if’such are to continue— 


3. They (Lunacy Commissioners or Asylum Visitors) 


should be men who have considerable experience in 
county asylums or large hospitals. They should pay 
periodical visits, view all inmates, see that they are properly 
cared for, that the medical staff, the attendants, and the 
asylums’ committees are doing their duty, and report 
on the same to the asylums’ committees as at present, 
but the question of buildings should be left with the 
Government architect, the local architect, and asylums’ 
committees. 


Voluntary Boarders. 


Witness is of opinion that it is very desirable that 
county councils should have power to accept voluntary 
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patients as boarders or paying guests, without certifica- 
_ tion, so that when persons are getting depressed and feel 
symptoms of another attack, they may be able to return 
voluntarily, without being certified. 


30523. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask you for some 
- further expression of your views about the Government 
architect whom you recommend. I suppose you are 
aware that there is a Government Department. called 
His Majesty’s Office of Works and Public Buildings 
which, considering that its operations extend all over the 
world and include buildings of innumerable sorts, bas 
considerable experience? Is it such a department as 
that which you had in your mind when you spoke of a 
Government architect ?—It is very much of that idea, 
but it is rather on this line, that under the present system, 
as I understand it, instead of a Government architect, 
an architect who is in practice as an asylum builder is 
the: adviser of the Lunacy Commissioners, and conse- 
quently all plans sent up from our district have to be 
submitted to this adviser who is himself the adviser to 
the Lunacy Commissioners and still is drawing plans for 
asylums for other authorities, and we say that that 
is scarcely fair to our architects, or calculated to draw 
out their best. We think that if our local architects 
were put in competition with one another they would 
bring out ideas which they-will not attempt now when 
their plans have to be submitted to an architect who is in 
private practice, and who is practically competing with 
them. 


30524. Is it known that Mr. Hine has certain views 
about proper asylum construction which hamper the 
efforts of local architects ?—I can scarcely say that. 


30525. In what way does the fact that they are sub- 
mitted to him disable local architects from using their 
inventiveness to the fullest extent ?—There has been a 
strong feeling among architects with respect to that; 
they consider that Mr. Hine is practically getting the 
benefit of their brains. 


30526. I see the force of that argument very strongly 
myself, but I am speaking about the other argument. 
In what practical way does it impede the progress of 
asylum construction? Do you think the local architects 
do not like him to see the best efforts of their brains ?— 
I am sure of that; there have been very strong expres- 
sions by different architects on the point. 


30527. Has it in practice, do you think, had the dis- 
advantage of bringing asylum construction down to one 
settled level ; has it had an injurious effect, do you think ? 
—I think it has prevented progress. We have kept too 
much on the old lines, that is what I mean. 


30528. With the knowledge that asylums constructed 
on these lines would be sure to pass Mr. Hine, and with 
the idea of not giving him too much information ?—Yes, 
that is so. 


30529. You would like that system to be done away 
with ?—Yes. 

30530. At present, you remember, the situation is 
this—the local authority ‘in meeting its responsibilities in 
the matter of asylum construction considers and designs 
what is required ; it submits these plans to the Secretary 
of State through the Lunacy Commissioners, and the 
Lunacy Commission has power, and so has the Secretary 
of State, to make such enquiries about them as they 
think fit ?—Yes. 


30531. I want to ask you by what you would replace 
that system; would you eliminate the Lunacy Com- 
‘mission from the process entirely ?—Entirely. 


30532. Send the plans straight to the Secretary of 
State; or would you eliminate the Secretary of State 
too, 2—No, I would send them direct to the Government 
architect, and I would suggest that after we have 
prepared the plans and they have been passed by the 
asylums committee they should be submitted then to 
the Government architect, and the Government architect 
would then go through them and consider them; then I 
Suggest that he should meet the local authority, the 
asylums committee, on the spot, and fight out any 
alterations that either party might suggest, and I think 
that would bring out the best style of asylums possible. 


30533. In the event of disagreement, would you have 
any final authority at all ?—I should not. object at all to 
that, I should not object to an appeal. 


‘ overworked ; 


30534. To whom would you give it; to the Home 
Secretary as at present ?—I should submit it to the 
Home Secretary, in case of dispute. I think myself 
that there would scarcely be a possibility of dispute, 
because I think the local architect and the Government 
architect in combination with the asylums committee 
would fall in with the suggestion of the Government 
architect eventually, if he persisted, so I do not think 
there would be any necessity for any appeal to the Home 
Secretary. 


30535. Do you contemplate a permanent appointment 
of a Government architect ?—That is just my view. I 
consider, with all the asylums that we have in the United 
Kingdom, that there would be ample work for one Govern- 
ment: architect, because I should like him to be accessible 
at all times to the local architects or asylums committees 
without having to pass through-the Lunacy Commission. 


30536. Would you give him the same power of advising 
and criticising on the sites of asylums, as you would on 
the buildings ?—Yes. 

30537. Just the same powers as the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners have ?—Exactly the same powers as the Lunacy 
Commissioners have at present. 


30538. Supposing the Government, although they did 
their best to get a competent and sensible man, happened 
to appoint a crank; that might have a much worse effect 
than the present system. Supposing they appointed a 
man who had extravagant ideas, or if you like; who 
had absurdly economical ideas, it would be awkward 
would it not ?—It would be awkward certainly, but I 
think the Government would not appoint an individual 
of that character. 


30539. You would wish the final authority, the Home 
Secretary, to give the architect such instructions as to the 
general lines he should adopt as would keep him straight ? 
—Exactly. 


30540. You know, I have no doubt, that a great many 
of the lunacy authorities, the local authorities in England, 
are at the present moment behindhand with their asylum 
accommodation ?7—We are. 


30541. There are others who are more behindhand than 
you are ?—I am sorry if they are ; we are bad enough. 


30542. 
Yes. 

30543. And of expense ?—That is one of our difficulties 
to-day, and that is one of our strong objections to the 
action of the Lunacy Commissioners at present; the 
continued delays. I could give you a case in point. We 
have just now before the Lunacy Commission, plans for 
additional farm buildings at Storthes Hall; that is our new 
asylum. They have been three times revised on sugges- 
tions from the Lunacy Commissioners and the Agricultural 
Department. After the third revision they were sent back 
to the Lunacy Commissioners ; it is more than six weeks 
since, and we have not got them back yet, and we cannot 
get a satisfactory reply, and it is very urgent that the 
buildings should be put in hand, because our farm is there. 
and we want somebody to work it, and we had intended 
to have it ready for the next season, but it is impossible 
now. I give you that as evidence of delay. 


That is a source of inconvenience, is it not ?— 


30544. Assuming those facts, you do not imply any more 
than that apparently the Lunacy Commissioners are 
it is not neglect? You have no reason to 
think they have specially selected this case to lay it 
aside ?—Not in the least. 


30545. It is probably an indication that they are not 
sufficiently staffed to carry out all the work ?—Possibly so. 


30546. As a practical result of these considerations and 
reconsiderations, the plans of those buildings have been 
substantially reduced in cost, have they not ?—They have 
been reduced in cost as regards the buildings, so far as the 
accommodation of cattle is concerned. That has been 
done by the Agricultural Department. 

30547. The total amount to be spent on these buildings 
has been substantially reduced, and yet the buildings will 
be practically adequate for their purposes ?—Yes. 

30548. So that, although there has been a most re- 
grettable delay, still the result of the consideration has 
been most useful ; is not that so ?—I think we may accept 
that. 

30549. To go to another point, that is the visitation and 
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inspection of asylums by the Visiting Committee of the 
local authorities; are we to infer from your evidence 
that you think the inspection is so complete and is 
carried out so earnestly and vigilantly that the continued 
inspection by a central Government body is really practi- 
cally not required ?—That is exactly our opinion ; that if 
it should be required one Government inspector to visit 
annually would be quite sufficient. 


30550. One at a time, do you mean?—It does not 
matter if there are two, so long as they are only inspectors, 
to see that the inmates are properly cared for, and that 
the staff of medical officers and committees are doing their 
duty. 


30551. Let us consider that practically. Take the first 
point ; there must be a central Government authority, 


you say, to see that the patients are properly cared for ?— 
Yes. 


30552. In a large asylum with 2,000 patients, to do that 
in such a way as to be able to criticise the action of the 
doctors in the asylum would mean a very long, difficult, 
and highly technical examination of the patients, would 
it not ?—It would. 


30553. That would be making the inspection by the 
Lunacy Commissioners wider and deeper and more vigi- 
lant than it is at present ?—I think not. I thought we 
were eliminating from their duties the question of struc- 
tural alterations and architecture, leaving the other duties 
practically as they are now. 


30554 Of course others are more competent than I am 
to speak of that, but I should think that if you took away all 
the plan-criticising duties, but imposed the duty of being 
responsible for the medical and other treatment of all the 
patients in asylums, that you would double or treble, or 
more, the work of the Commissioners. In what sense do 
you think the Commissioners should be responsible for 
the medical and physical condition of the patients ?—I do 
do not wish to make them responsible at all. I think our 
medical superintendent should be responsible to the 
Asylums’ Committee. I have here the Wakefield Asylum 
Sub-committee’s summons for their quarterly meeting on 
Wednesday, that shows the rota of Visitors; and also the 
Scalebor Park, which is our private asylum.” We have a 
rota of monthly Visitors in that. 


30555. In addition to that you are familiar with the 
duties of the monthly visits yourself ?—Yes. 


30556, You very often perform them ?—I very often 
perform them ; I am on one of the rotas. 


30557. Kindly tell us what you do in one of your 
monthly visits. I am sorry to trouble you, but it will 
be valuable for us to have it in detail. Will you describe 
precisely what you do in regard to each asylum you 
visit, and each body of the patients you see ?—You will 
perceive from the rota that there are four, five, or six on each 
visit ; at any rate there will always be five, I think. Our 
first point is to go without notice. When we get there of 
course it will soon be known throughout the whole estab- 
lishment that we are there, I presume. If four of us have 
arrived we take one medical officer for two, and another 
medical officer for the other two, and we divide, one 
takes the female side and the other the male side, and we 
go through every part of the asylum and see every patient 
and give them an opportunity of speaking to us and 
making complaints to us. As a rule of course we have: 
a lot of complaints ; that is, they always want to go home, 
the bulk of them. 


30558. I suppose a good many of them say they are 
badly treated, in some respects ?—They say that they 
are badly treated, and that they are kept there of 
course against their will, and some of them write very 
long letters and hand them to us, and that sort of thing. 
They are the principal complaints that we have. I 


never hear a complaint, or very rarely indeed, when ™ 


a patient has recovered. On discharge we invariably 
ask them whether they have any cause of complaint 
while they have been in the asylum, and they rarely have 
such a thing as a complaint. They have always been 
well treated ; but before they become sane they are full 
of complaints. We visit both’the male and the female 
sides, then we visit the laundry and see that all the 
Jaundry work is properly carried out. We then visit the 
stores and see that the material we have bought is 
being delivered, and up to sample, both in regard to food 
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and wearing apparel and that sort of thing. We proceed 
on such lines as that throughout the whole establishment, 
and if four of us are present we complete the visitation 
of the whole asylum on that one day. 


30559. Is it a long day ?—It is a long day. We start 
in the morning and it is very often five or six before we 
have completed. We have Stanley Hall, which is a 
building we purchased for boys and girls, but we 
found we had not accommodation for separating the 
sexes as was desirable, so it is now only used for boys. We 
visit that, and then we have Ivy House, which is a place 
for workers. We visit that. At the finish we meet 
together and draw up our report and enter it in a book 
to be submitted to the Asylums Sub-Committee when they 
meet. I think that is exactly the action we take on what 
we call our monthly surprise visits. 


30560. The patients, know, I presume, that you are 
the authority which has power to discharge them ?—They 
do. 


30561. They appeal to you therefore as that authority ? 
—They appeal to us repeatedly and ask us to send them 
home. In some departments the moment I put my face 
in they are at me for being sent home—‘ You have not 
sent me home yet and I am detained here against my will, 
and. I shall take certain action if you keep me here any 
longer,” and that sort of thing. 


30562. You generally discharge patients on the re- 
commendation of the medical superintendent ?—Always. 


30563. Do you hold special meetings for the purpose 
of considering his recommendations, or do they come in 
at irregular intervals ?—Both. If the medical super- 
intendent has a number ready for discharge he summons 
a small portion of the Committee, never less than two, 
to go through the discharges; but as a rule if there is a 
monthly visit, as soon as he finds we are there, if he has 
any for discharge we have that at the end, or if it is ata 
quarterly meeting of the Sub-committee. 


30564. Do you utilise your monthly visits for the pur- 
pose of seeing ana testing whether you agree with the 
medical superintendent’s recommendation? Do you 
personally interview, for instance, the patients whom he 
mentions to you, “I am going to recommend the dis- 
charge of that woman,” and so on ?—Every patient whom 
the medical superintendent recommends for discharge we 
interview; we have them before us and we ask them 
different questions, and we form our own opinion. For 
instance, sometimes he recommends a patient to be sent 
out one month on trial. At our last meeting there was 
one recommended to go out one month on trial; on the 
examination we were satisfied that it was much safer 
for him to be in, and the medical superintendent fell in 
with our view and he was kept in. 


30565. So you apply your own minds and judgments 
in each case of discharge, of permission to reside with 
relatives, or even of legal absence ?—Yes. 


30566. Supposing a system of boarding out lunatics 
of amenable disposition with private persons were adopted, 
would the existing Visiting Committees be able to under- 
take that work, do you think ?—I am afraid that would 
be a wide work. I presume, if that course were adopted, 
they might be located miles away, and that would necessi- 
tate considerable time and travelling. 


30567. It could be done through the local Poor Law 
authority ?—That is possible. 


30568. You see difficulties if it had to be done entirely 
by the Visiting Committee ?—I think the Visiting Com- 
mittee devote as much time as voluntary workers can be 
expected to devote, to this work. 


30569. It is laborious work ?—It is laborious work ; 
where we have to visit an asylum with 2,000 patients and 
we have to go over the asylum and see the bed clothes, 
see the beds are clean, and see that every department is 
kept cleanly, and see every patient and listen to their 
complaints, you will see that it is a very heavy day’s work 
for a Visiting Committee to do. 


30570. Does your committee see that the books re- 
quired by rules and law to be kept, are kept ?—Yes. 
30571. For instance, do you see that the doctors’ case 


book is kept up to date ?—I would scarcely say that we 
do. 
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30572. That is an important part of asylum manage- 
ment, is it not ?—It is. 

30573. And it might fall into arrears, without your 
knowing much about it ?—It might, as we are constituted 
now. 


30574. It is rather a delicate matter, is it not, to inter- 
fere with that work ?—It is. If we had the least doubt 
as to our medical superintendent I have no doubt we 
hould closely investigate. 


30575. A man might be an admirable superintendent, 
but he might at the same time neglect the case book ?— 
That is so. 


30576. Although he would be better if he did not 
neglect it ?—Yes. 


30577. The orders for reception of patients are care- 
fully scrutinised in the asylum, are they not ?—Carefully 
scrutinised. 


30578. By what sort of officia) ?—First of all the 
medical superintendent has to pass them. 


30579. He reads them carefully and passes a scientific 
judgment on the propriety of the crder ?—On the ex- 
amination of each patient as they come in. 


30580. I am speaking of the papers, not of the personal 
examination of the patient ; does the doctor carefully 
scrutinise the papers of each patient as they are received, 
to see that they are in proper form ?—He does. 


30581. If they failed to indicate proper grounds for 
certifying that person for detention in the asylum, the 
doctor would spot it ?—He would spot it quickly. 


_ 30582. Would he at once report it to you ?—He would 
at once report it to the Committee. 


30583. And suggest that there was a doubt whether it 
Was a proper case for detention ?—Yes. 


30584. Merely on the papers ?—Merely on the papers. 


30585. He would test his own judgment by his report, 
after seven days ?—Yes; it is very rarely that such an 
occurrence happens. 


30586. You have explained to us the elaborate and 
careful inspection by the experienced local authorities in 
county asylums ; do you think, that being so, that there is 
need for any great increase in the present inspection by 
the Government? Ought it to be more minute ?—I do not 
think it is necessary. 


30587. Do you think, on the other hand, that it need 
only be such a general supervision as would enable the 
Government to detect negligence, if it crept in in any 
place, and remedy it without duplicating the inspection 
as actually carried out by the local authorities ?—That is 
_ exactly my view, and the view of our Visiting Committee 
too. They think that the way in which they perform their 
duties should relieve the Lunacy Commissioners, and as a 
consequence—at anyrate this is my own opinion, I am not 
speaking for the Committee now—I think it is desirable 
that the Government should have, at any rate, an in- 
Spector at certain times to see that we are doing our 
duty. 

30588. An inspector, or a number of inspectors ?— 
When I say an inspector I mean that I would rather one 
inspector visited one asylum continually, so that we did 
not have a confusion of ideas; but that applies more to 
structural matters, because I do not know that if it were 
simply to see that we were doing our duty and that the 
patients were right, it would matter much whether there 
were one or a number. In the present system there is a 
want of continuity of policy, in our opinion, which goes 
against efficiency, and is very irritating sometimes. 

30589. Might I enquire whether, among the members 
ot your Visiting Committee, there are magistrates and 
judicial authorities ?—Yes, there are quite a number, 
but I could not give you the exact number. 


30590. Is it the bulk of them ?—I should not say the 
bulk of them, our committee is very numerous, but a 
considerable number probably; the chairman of each 
sub-committee is a Justice of the Peace. 


30591. No doubt all of you are highly qualified for the 
work by your experience, but may I ask whether many 
of you are specially qualified for it by your occupation or 
training ; are there many doctors, for instance ?—Yes, we 
have a number of doctors, 
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30592. Any architects or builders ?—We have con- 
tractors and builders, and we have some architects. 


30593. Generally speaking, would you tell us that, in 
your opinion, the body is so well provided, both by 
experience and other qualifications, that it is able to do 
its work in the highest possible way, and requires no 
improvement and little or no Government inspection ?— 
That is just my view. 


30594. (Mr. Greene.) You do not suggest, I suppose, 
having Home Rule, as it were, for Yorkshire, and that 
the West Riding should be on a different footing from 
every other county in England ?—By no means; I am 
presuming that all other counties are equal to ours in the 
management of asylums. 


30595. Do you suggest that each county should have 
its separate management, just as you should have separate 
management ?—Yes, exactly. 


30596. Whether they are as fortunate in the people 
who are serving them in a public capacity or not? That 
is the point of view from which the public have to look 
at it ?—That is so. 

30597. You may be exceedingly fortunate in York- 
shire; but in some counties I might mention we might 
not be equally fortunate, either as regards qualified 
architects, or as regards qualified asylums committees /—- 
From experience I cannot speak for other counties in 
that respect ; I can only speak for what I know. 


30598. Does it occur to you that there is any advanti ge 
in uniformity, particularly in the construction of buildings? 
—Uniformity you mean throughout the country ? 


30599. More or less uniformity ; that the advantage of 
the experience gained by the Commissioners who inspect, 
should be utilised for the benefit of all asylum authorities 
by having certain rules and a certain system, the embodi- 
ment of the experience of these Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
I am afraid that class of experience prevents progress. 
I think there is room for considerable progress with 
respect to lunacy accommodation. 


30600. It does not occur to you that concentrating the. 
experience of the Lunacy Commissioners and giving 
their instructions to their own architect to frame rules 
for the construction of asylums, or additions to asylums, 
is an advantage ?—It would tend to uniformity, but I 
should not say that it would always be an advantage. 
Considerable progress has been made in asylum buildings 
and accommodation within the last few years. 


30601. As all the plans in respect of it have had to be 
brought before the Lunacy Commissioners it is quite 


possible that some of that advance may be due to their 


intelligence and watchfulness ?—Quite possible. 


30602. May I take it that from the public point of view 


it would be an advantage to continue in some degree 
the supervision by the Lunacy Commissioners and an 
architect whom they can instruct for building work all 


over England ?—I think a Government architect would. 


have all that at his fingers’ ends. 


30603. You do not object to having an authority who 
shall be able to carry out the experience which some: 
people acquire ?—No. 

30604. You would have a Government architect—a 
salaried official ?—Yes, a salaried official to devote the 
whole of his time 


30605. And exclude him from private practice ?—Yes. 
30606. Or partnership with anybody else ?—Yes. 


30607. I want to follow what advantage there would 
be in having that gentleman. What advantage do you 
see in employing a public architect who is employed 
on all occasions? I take it the Lunacy Commissioners 
are not bound to have this particular gentleman they 
have been recently employing; they might employ 
anybody ?—I presume they might. 

30608. To act on their instructions in any case ?—Yes. 


30609. Is not that a great advantage, to leave the 
experience they have got for them to use in directing the 
architect, and also to leave them free to pick any architect 
they like ?—But my objection to that is that the local 
architects, knowing that another architect in practice 
is going to supervise their plans, would not submit their 
best, or attempt to draw out their best, to be submitted 
to him for him to use in his private practice. Supposing 
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oir local architect has a special idea on the erection 
of asylum buildings. He knows that this will be sub- 
mitted to a man who is in private practice practically 
. & competitor of his. It holds him back from submitting 
that progressive idea because of the fact that it will 
be utilised. They look upon it as picking their brains, 
in the Yorkshire style of putting it. 


30610. Do you mean thst they are afraid of having their 
plans rejected ; because the architect in London, on that 
hypothesis, would have the plans put before him to 
accept or reject; if he accepted it the esthetic yearnings 
of the provincial architect would be satisfied ; if it were 
rejected he would have to try again; that is all?—He 
would have to try again, to meet his requirements. 


30611. To fall in with the directions of the Lunacy 
Commission, directing the action of their adviser 7—Yes. 


30612. To fall into the uniform system ?—Yes. 


30613. With all respect, is not that rather a small 
trades union difference amongst architects themselves ? 
Is it quite worthy of public notice ?—I am satisfied that 
there is a very strong feeling against it. 


30614. May I ask whether the local architect to whom 
you refer in your statement here, is the county surveyor ?— 
He is the county architect at present. He was formerly 
the county surveyor, but we have divided the departments 
now and we have a county surveyor and a county architect ; 
but the county architect was both surveyor and architect. 


30615. Suppose for a moment there were established 
a Government architect, or that the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners had a special permanent architect excluded from 
private practice, what would be his functions, according 
to your view ? Is he to over-rule the provincial gentleman, 
if he does not agree with the provincial gentleman ?—I 
suggest thathe should have plans submitted to him, and 
that after he has gone through them and found all the 
fault that he can, he should then meet the local architect 
and the asylums sub-committee on the spot, and show to 
both the local architect and the asylums committee 
where they are wrong, and agree on a basis satisfactory 
to all. é 

30616. But suppose he still sticks out; that he does not 
at all agree? I am not referring to your architect; take 
a case where an architect has been employed by a county 
authority and has never built an asylum before; he may 
not be an expert man at asylums; he may be good at 
churches but not at asylums. In such a case whose 
opinion is to rule, the permanent architect, or the local 
gentleman ?—The Government architect should rule. 

30617. He would simply do as the Commissioners’ 
architect does now, say: “ These plans will not do”; all 
you do is to ask him down, to have that fought out on the 
spot ?—Yes. 

30618. He gives his judgment there, and overrules 
everything after a journey instead of overruling from 
London ?—But he has the asylums committee as well as 
the architect, and the asylums committee I hold, con- 
stituted as they are 

30619. Would you mind limiting itto ‘constituted as 
they are in the West Riding,” because I am not by any 
means prepared to say that the authorities are equal, in 
all parts of England, to Yorkshire ?—I can only speak 
for Yorkshire. I say ‘that when the committees are con- 
stituted as they are in Yorkshire, then if the Government 
architect is in Conflict with the local authority they 

can soon see whether it is an advantage or not. 





30620. They are to have no power, because you say the 
Government architect would be supreme ?—Certainly. 


30621. And he would have to be supreme over the 
asylums committee 7—Yes., 


30622. In point of fact what your suggestion comes to is 


that you should take him down to be interviewed on the ~ 


spot, and have his brains picked by the local architect, 
and that the London architect, still sticking to his view. 
should be able to overrule both the provincial gentle- 
man and the asylums eommittee ?—-Yeg, 


30623. He would do that after a visit to the spot instead 
of doing it without a visit 1— That j is so, but my opinion 
is that the visit to the spot would facilitate a settlement. 


30624. Facilitate his withdrawing his criticism of the 


plans ?—Or otherwise if his views were adopted, and 
avoid present delays. 


30625.. You went.a:step beyond that in answer to Mr. 
Byrne, and you told us that in the event ofa difference. 
of opinion there should be an appeal to the Home Office. 
The Home Secretary himself would not decide between 
the provincial architect and the official architect ?—I 
said I should not object to an appeal of that character. 


30626. Do you expect that the Home Secretary has, 
got the time and skill to decide between two architects > 
he would have to call in another, would not he ?— 
Possibly so, but I think it is unnecessary—I think the 
appeal is unnecessary. 

30627. But it there were an appeal it would fain be for’ 
a lay gentleman who is occupying the position of Home 
Secretary to decide, between. two architects, which is 
the best building, one being fortified with the-experience: 
and practice of the Lunacy Commissioners or some other 
body, and the other being, perhaps, engaged in his first: 
venture of asylum building ?—Yes. 


30628. You tell us, you are interested in an ee 
plans of which have been submitted to the Lunacy Com 
missioners, and “the result is considerable delay as ae 
as expense in redrafting and resubmitting, so that under, 
this system it takes ten years to copiple te a an r asylum he 
—That has been our experience. a 


30629. Were there any financial reasons or difficul- 
ties ?—No. 

30630. None at all ?—No, the only. financial. difficulty i is, 
that until we have got the sanction of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and the Home Office we cannot borrow on 
the buildings. 


30631. Can you tell us where it was, because it seems 
rather a serious matter if the Lunacy Commissioners have 
delayed for ten years the completion of an asylum, ? What® 
asylum was. that ?—That is our experience with. the 
present Storthes Hall Asylum. i 


30632. Ten years-?—It.will be, before, it is aougleel 


30633.. In what way. is that prodigious delay, or part‘of 
it, attributable. to the. Lunacy Commissioners ?—In the. 
first place we have to select the site, and. that’site has to. 
meet with the approval of the Lunacy Commissioners. 


30634. How many years did that. take dorks think it. 
would take two years. 


30635. To get their approval after the selection ?— 
After the selection and the plans. 


30636. That took two years ?—I think it took fully 
that. 


30637. After the site had been selected ?—I am speaking 
now of the selection of the site and the sanction of the 
plans—the general plans. 


30638. That took two years; what Hens become. of the 
remaining eight ? How have they been spent. ?—Those 
are the first general plans of the asylum. Before we 
could get those plans passed we had to visit the Lunacy. 
Commissioners in London on one particular point, which 
caused considerable delay, and that was the completing 
of a church in connection with the asylum, at a cost, L 
believe, of some £10,000. That led to considerable delay ; 
the Lunacy Commissioners positively refused to consider 
our plans until we complied. 2 


30639. For the church ?—No, the plans for the asylum. 


30640. I understood they had been passed, and the 
site selected; then arose the difficulty about the chur. h ? 
—No, you misunderstood me there ; the site was s lected, 
the plans submitted and, returned. 


30641. Returned, approved ?—Not approved; we had 
to visit the Lunacy Commissioners in London to get them 
to pass the plans, and they told us that they would not 
even consider the plans unless we included a church. 
Our committee has very strong feelings on the questions 
of a church in connection with our asylum. 


30642. They prefer a chapel; they are Notioditammieg 
it. may be ?—No, we want neither. We have a large 
recreation room, well fitted up and thoroughly fitted for 
both recreation and also for religious service, and it is 
used for no other. purpose, and we say that that is a 
in connection with an asylum of this character. } 

30643. How long did that difficulty take to com- 
pose ?—It took a considerable time in this way, that the 
plans were submitted and sent back, and we then had to 
visit the Lunacy Commissioners; there was delay; you 
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~ must first of all get the time fixed for a visit by the Lunacy 


Commissioners. We then visited the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and we had to pledge ourselves that a church 
should be built. We had to obtain the sanction of the 
general asylums committee for that being built, and we 
had to obtain the sanction of the county council to that 
being built, and there was strong opposition both in the 
asylums committee and on the county council; and we 
had to tell them point blank that there would have to be 
no asylum if we did not sanction the church so far as 
the Lunacy Commissioners were concerned. That of 
itself caused considerable delay. 


30644. If I may be excused for offering a remark upon 
it, it appears to me that there is no blame attachable to 
the Lunacy Commission for delay. It appears from 
your statement that your body did not assent to the 
rules laid’ down by the Lunacy Commission ?—That isso, 
as far as that is concerned. 


30645. Would it be just to attribute that delay to the 
Lunacy Commissioners, because you see your people did 
not like the principle laid down that there should bea 
church, so they resisted it; is it fair to blame the Lunacy 
Commissioners for that ?—I do not know that I am 
blaming the Lunacy Commissioners for that. 


30646. Or attributing it to the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—That did cause delay; and they are constantly pressing 
for a similar expenditure at the Menston Asylum to-day. 


30647. Do you know whether the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners have regular definite rules laid down, which any 
architect or asylums committee could ascertain, with 
reference to what buildings they require before people 
start plans ?—Yes, we know from our experience what 
the general rules are. 


30648. Any architect who is employed by a local 
authority surely can find out, and naturally would, what 
are the general regulations of the Lunacy Commissioners 
“with reference to sites; what is to be contained in the 
buildings, and their appurtenances, such as a church? 
Therefore would it not be right to say that the misunder- 
standing arose because your architect had not informed 
himself beforehand as to what the requirements of the 
Lunacy Commissioners would be ?—Our architect knew 
well what the requirements of the Commissioners would 
be, with respect to the church, but he knew that the 

feeling of the committee and of the county council was 
opposed to it. 


30649. It is quite possible, if I may respectfully say 
so, that the Lunacy Commissioners, in that instance, 
may. be relieved of any imputation of causing delay. 
Let us see how the rest of the ten years was occupied, 
so as to lay any blame. on the Commissioners ?—Then 
the plans have to be sent in in detail. You start with 
the acute block and you send in plans for that. When 
that is completed, or before it is completed, you send 
in plans for another 600, say, and then another plan 
for another 600, and we have now before the Lunacy 
Commissioners a plan for the farm buildings. 


30650. I will pass or to that in a moment. How 
does it cause delay that you should have to send in 
these separate sets of plans? Are they kept an undue 
length of time by the Commissioners before their return 
to you ?—That is what we think. 


30651. How long, can you tell me, have they been 
keeping any plans improperly ?—I could not tell you; 
the architect will be able to tell you better than I can. 


30652. Has money to be voted from time to time at 
quarterly meetings of your council ?—That is so. 


30653. Then the question of the approving of the plans 
ey to come before quarterly meetings of your council ?— 

es. 

30654. Then possibly the intervention of the sub- 
mission to the council of these matters, and possibly any 
difference of opinion that you may have, may in itself 
_ cause delay ?—That is so. 

_ * 30655. It would not be fair to visit that on the Com- 

missioners, would it, if it arose in the ordinary course 

of the administration of the county council ?—Neither 

_ would I, but if you have this process to go through half 
_a dozen times instead of once, it causes delay. 


_. 30656. But I have not yet heard of the scheme whereby 
it could be got over all at once. As I understand you 
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the original plans can be passed; you do not expect 
this permanent architect to go down each time to meet 
you on the spot when there is any supplemental plan ?— 
Certainly not. 


30657. You point out that the buildings insisted upon 
are too costly for the purpose ; do you pay your architect 
by salary or by commission ?—By salary. Storthes Hall, 
the buildings we are now erecting, are, I consider and 
the committee consider, much too expensive; there is 
too much corridor and too small ward space for the 
money. 


30658. Was the expenditure on corridor a requirement 
of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—That is so. 


30659. Or is it in the original design ?—It is in the 
original design accepted by the Lunacy Commisioners. 


30660. Then ‘your architect was in point of fact the 
author of this wrong, himself ?—He was. 


30661. The Lunacy Commissioners accepted it ?—Yes. 


30662. Why blame the Lunacy Commissioners if your 
own architect was the -fons et origo mali ?—Because 
I think if he had ‘not known that he had to face the 
Lunacy Commissioners he would ‘have drawn it on quite a 
different line. 


30663. Was it laid down in their directions or the 
prescribed rules, that there should be a corridor ?— 
Yes, I think that is so, to connect the other buildings. 


30664. Then in point of fact it is laid down, in the 
rules which are accessible to an architect when he is 
commencing his work, that they require a corridor, and 
you think it would be desirable to prevent the Com- 
missioners laying down such a rule so that a cheaper 
building by a provincial architect might be rigged up ?— 
Yes, it would be an advantage. 


30665. Possibly without having had the advantage of 
their experience as to the desirability of having corridor 
space ?—I think probably their experience will be altered 
somewhat since Storthes Hall was sanctioned. 


30666. I am quite aware that thereis a strong feeling 
that expense on all asylums is very much beyond what 
it should be, and you make a remark here which, though. 
it is not for me to criticise, I cannot resist saying meets. 
my own personal views from what I have seen: you. 
say here “‘ that there are numbers of patients in asylums. 
who cannot appreciate their surroundings and are not 
cleanly in their habits; for such patients plain, roomy, 
easily cleaned, inexpensive buildings should be sanctioned, 
more in keeping with the homes from which they come and 


to which they have to go if cured” ?—That is exactly my 


view. e 


30667. That is an experience very widely felt, is it not ? 
—It is. 
30668. I see in Saturday’s newspaper that in Cornwall 


at a meeting of the St. Austell Guardians last Friday the- 


Chairman said that the visit he had paid to the new county 
asylum extension at Bodmin was an unpleasant revelation. 
to him; he was perfectly amazed to see the lavish 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money ; the hall was almost 
burlesque in the extravagance of its decorations, and the 
dining-room for the inmates was a most magnificent 
place ?—That is exactly my view with respect to Storthes 
Hall at present. 

30669. How much of that is due to the extravagance of 


the Commissioners, and how much to the esthetic yearnings. 
of the architect ?—I think the whole of it is due to the- 
Lunacy Commissioners ; I think their demands are very 


extravagant. 

30670. I understand you to say that there are a good 
many ‘irritating and somewhat frivolous suggestions 
insisted upon ?—That is so. 


30671. Do you mean by “frivolous,” that there are- 


suggestions to carry out many unimportant things ?—Yes. 


30672. What you yourself would consider unimportant, 


or what your architect considers unimportant ?—I 


consider them unimportant myself, that is why I so. 


term them. 


30673. Were those suggestions made before or after 
the work was carried out? Did it require any alteration 
after the work had been first carried out ?—That applies 
more to their visits after the work has been completed. 


30674. They did not think it quite complied with the 
2E 2 
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specification and plans, something of that kind ?—It is 
more on the question of continuity of policy. 


30675. These are not suggestions connected with the 
architecture ?—No, it is more continuity of policy. I 
can give you an illustration easily. Wakefield Asylum is 
a very old institution which was opened in 1818, and you 
know very well probably that at that time asylums were 
built more like prisons. We have done all that we know 
to modernise Wakefield Asylum, but in certain rooms the 
question of the fire exits arose, and the Lunacy Com- 
missioners recommended and insisted upon canvas shoots 
being prepared and the attendants practising the throwing 
of these patients down the canvas shoots. Our com- 
mittee protested against it, but the Lunacy Commissioners 
insisted upon it and we put them in and we had our attend- 
ants practising on them. After a while some Lunacy 
Commissioners came and condemned them altogether, and 
they are altogether out of use now. It seemed to us at 
the time to ke folly to suppose that in a panic you could get 
mad people and thrust them down a shoot. I will give 
you another point: when we altered the Stanley Hall to 
accommodate idiot boys, and when we built the epileptic 
block in connection with the Wakefield Asylum, a new 
‘one, the Lunacy Commissioners at that time insisted 
upon what I call horse stalls for waterclosets ; that is open, 
no swing-door to them at all. We protested against that 
at both institutions, but the Lunacy Commissioners 
insisted on the horse-stall principle. After a period other 
Lunacy Commissioners visited the Stanley Hall and the 
epileptic block, and they insisted that we should put swing 
doors on; they said it was positively indecent, [and we 
thought so too. That is what I say with respect to 
want of ccntinuity in connection with matters ; I give you 
the two points, others could be given. 


30676. Were those directions given in writing, or were 
they casual remarks made by one of the Commissioners 
in his visit ?—The first proposal was in the submitting of 
‘the plans. 


30677. The canvas shoots; let us deal with them ; was the 
canvas shoot business a formal recommendation by the 
Lunacy Commissioner, or was it the casual remark of the 
gentleman who was inspecting ?—It was a recommenda- 
tion of the Lunacy Commissioners, I could not say that it 
‘was in writing or otherwise. 


30678. Did your authority at once see that it was an 
impracticable kind of suggestion ?—Our authority sa‘d 
that it was impracticable. 


30679. And an unwise thing to start ?—And an unwise 
thing to start. 


30680. Did they take the trouble to write to the Lunacy 
Commissioners in London to get a formal direction as to 
whether they should or should not set up these canvas 
shoots ?—It is so long since, I cannot say what action was 
taken. 


30681. If your asylums committee—and I should take it 
that itis difficult to find a more vigilant and intelligent body 
than an asylums committee from Yorkshire—had a griev- 
ance about it, I should have thought they would have 
‘at once resisted it and very strongly?—It was resisted, 


=and strongly too. 


30682. And in writing, by way of complaint ?—I could 


“not say how far that was. 


30683. They surely would not submit, like Yorkshire 
sheep, to be sheared without some sort of protest ?—No, 
there was a protest. 


30684. Do you think we could get any record of what 
did take place at the time ?—I think it is possible. 


30685. Because one would like to see, before blaming 
“the Lunacy Commissioners, whether it was really the act 
of the Commissioners, or the casual recommendation, 
unrecorded, of one of their body who was inspecting ?— 
The county surveyor may be able to answer that question, 
as to what correspondence took place. 


30686. Now take the other question of the swing door ; 
‘was that a formal recommendation or merely a thrown- 
out idea given by an inspecting Commissioner ?—The 
complaint was by the inspecting Commissioner. 

30687. Did he record it in his book ?—It was recorded 
“in a report. All the records are printed, and this was 
recorded; and all the recommendations of the Lunacy 
Commissioners are printed and circulated amongst the 


OF 
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members of the asylums committee, and the smal aotes 
of alterations recommended by the Visiting Commissioner, 
and this would come in that report. 


30688. Is there no way of communicating with the 
Commissioners themselves if you feel that any recom- 
mendation of an individual Commissioner does not 
conform with your views of expediency ?—Yes, but 
that did conform with our views; we were of opinion 
that it was indecent and that the doors ought to be put 
on, and we put them on in the Stanley Hall. 

30689. Were they taken off again 7—No, they are on 
now. 

30690. I do not quite follow what the complaint is ?— 
The complaint is one of continuity of policy. 

30691. If the doors were ordered and the doors are 
there it seems rather continuous ?—But in the first 
instance, when the plans were passed, they insisted on 
them being without doors. 

30692. Then they rectify it by the vigilance of the 
inspecting Commissioner; the grievance has ben got 
over and the doors remain ?—That is so, where they could 


. be, but they are not made to-day in the epileptic block, 


because the slabs are slate slabs and you cannot hang 
doors on to them. 

30693. With regard to the farm buildings at Storthes 
Hall, you say that there is a grievance about them that 
the plans have been revised three times and that they have 


been with the Lunacy Commissioners six weeks ?—They - 


have been in their possession, from the first, four months. 


30694. Is that four continuous months, or have they 
been returned during the time ?—The plans have been 
going backwards and forwards. 

30695. It would be hardly right to say that they have 
been in their possession four months, but rather, off and 
on for four months ?—That is so. 

30696. Are they very slow in returning them ?—They 
have had them six weeks since the last return, and we 
cannot get a reply. 


30697. That is six weeks up to to-day ?—It is more | 


than six weeks now. 


30698. Let us follow this, because you ought not to be 
kept waiting; what is the nature of the difficulties at 
the present time ?—They have had the plans three times 
for revision. 
the county architect will tell you better than I can, 
but first the Lunacy Commissioners pass ‘the plans ; 
when they have passed the plans they are sent on to the 
Home Office in order that they can be passed there before 
we can get a loan on the buildings. The Lunacy Com- 
missioners pass the plans, then they send them on to the 
Home Office. The Home Office considered, or at any rate 
they imagined, that they were too expensive for the keep- 
ing of cows, and they consulted the Board of Agriculture 
and referred them to them, and the Board of Agriculture 
said that a less expensive building and less air space 
would do. The moment I heard about the Home Office 
referring them to the Agricultural Department I wired off 
and asked them to receive our architect and give him an 
introduction to the Agricultural Department and they 
didso, and they went through the plans and they were of 
opinion that less air space would be sufficient for the 
cattle in an asylum where the cattle went out to grass, 
and as a consequence they were revised in that respect. 


30699. That is to say, your architect’s own plans had 
to be cut down ?—Cut down considerably, and a consider- 
able amount of money saved in the agricultural part of 
the buildings. Then they came back and were redrafted 
and resubmitted to the Lunacy Commissioners, and 
we are waiting for them to come back now. 


30700. They have had them for six weeks ?—Yes. 


30701. It was your own architect who proposed the 
scheme, which on investigation both the Home Office 
and the Board of Agriculture condemned as too expensive ; 
he had to withdraw it and his new plan is now under 
consideration by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—That isso. 


30702. Should not the complaint rather fall on your 
architect for preparing too expensive a design, than on the 
Lunacy Commissioners for anything they have done ?—It 
was too expensive a design because he knew that the Lun- 
acy Commissioners insisted on this from his experience of 


I cannot tell you what the last difficulty is, _ 





a 





-‘@he Menston Asylum, where exactly the same buildings had 
“been sanctioned in the past by the Lunacy Commissioners 
-and the Home Office. 


30703. They had approved it at Menston ?—Yes. 


30704. Therefore the Board of Agriculture were just 
‘as wrong as the Lunacy Commissioners; they had 
<approved it in those cases ?—Yes, they had. 


30705. Then the fault was that your architect followed 
~what the Home Office and the Board of Agriculture had 
followed at Menston ?—Yes. 


30706. He made these plans for Storthes Hall, and the 
‘Lunacy Commissioners, probably knowing that the 
‘Home Office and the Board of Agriculture had approved 
“Menston, gave their approval to this extravagant scheme? 
-—That is so. 


30707. But a better mind came to the Home Office, 
or the Board of Agriculture, and they exercised the 
#emale privilege of changing their minds, and then they 
disapproved them ?—Yes. 


30708. With all respect, and with every desire to put 
-all the burden of all their sins upon them, I cannot quite 
see where we can throw blame on the Lunacy Com- 
anissioners ?—I do not want to throw any blame on the 
Lunacy Commissioners whatever; I simply say that in 
my opinion a better system might be adopted. 


30709. So far as the, West Riding is concerned you 
prefer not to have so much control and inspection locally ; 
you fortunately are in the habit of having people who 
attend to asylum work ?—Yes. 


30710. I do not know whether you are aware that in 
many other counties there is great difficulty in getting it. 
We have been told here that it is repulsive work, and work 
~which a great many people cannot be induced to take up 
and that that is the reason why there are no honorary 
Commissioners at the Lunacy Board ?—I can easily 
believe that, but I do not know it of my own knowledge. 


30711. It is unattractive ?—It is not attractive ; 
repeatedly going through an establishment with 2,000 
people of such a character as we have in our asylums is 
andoubtedly repulsive. 


30712. Quite so; we have been told that that created 
such a difficulty that they have been unable to fill 
up the places of four Lunacy Commissioners by laymen 
-who are not to be paid, because of the character of the 
work ?—I can imagine that is so, but it does not prevail 
~with us. 


30713. Might there not be a sensible system of not 
making a hard and fast rule requiring a certain number 
of inspections by the Lunacy Commissioners, but leaving 
_ them to see whether the work was efficiently done, and 
then relaxing their supervision as time and circum- 
stances seemed to make most expedient ?—I think that 
would be satisfactory. 


30714. I want to see whether it is desirable to lay 
down anything by statute as to the number of inspections 
there should be by the Commissioners ?—I do not want 
‘to lay anything down. 

30715. At present there is a fixed number of inspections? 
—Yes. 


30716. That might be relaxed by allowing the Board 
in London to have some regard to the conditions of the 
locality ?—Yes. 

30717. And by leaving it to their option rather than 
Jaying down in a statute what should be done by way of 
inspection ?—Yes. 

30718. That would enable them, in some counties 
where they have no efficient committee, to inspect them- 
selves, but in places like the West Riding they could 
trust you, with almost casual inspection now and again ? 
—Yes. 


30719. There would be no difficulty or resistance on 
the part of your authority to making written reports 
from time to time ?—I think there would be no objection ; 
we do report. . 


30720. But I mean as frequently as they might ask 
for information ?—Yes. With respect to the formation 
of our asylums committee, if a member finds that the 
work is repugnant he drops off at the next appointment 
and lets somebody else take his place. 
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30721. Has the gentleman of whom you have spoken as 
your architect other work to do besides lunacy work ?7— 
He has all the architectural work of the Riding. He 
has the schools, and that is why the work has been divided, 
since the Education Act has put on us all the schools 
in the Riding. 

30722. What else has he to do ?—County buildings, 
such as police stations, county offices, magistrates’ rooms. 


30623. Besides that he has to design and overlook 
the construction of these asylums costing several hundreds 
of thousands of pounds ?—That is so; of course he has 
a staff. 


30724. I suppose it would be out of the question for 
the Lunacy Commissioners to say that he did not keep 
sending his plans and replying to them, owing to the great 
labours he has got, as quickly as they would like ?— 
If they did, I wish they would report it. 


30725. Sometimes both people may blame each other ? 
—They might, but I am satisfied that our architect would 
be brought over the coals very quickly if it were reported 
that there was any delay in his office, because we provide 
him with ample staff, so far as we know. 


30726. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the question of 
inspection of the asylums by the committee I think you 
said in answer to Mr. Greene that there were several 
medical men on the committee ?—There are. 


30727. Is there any arrangement made so that at 
each inspection one member of the inspecting body 
should be a medical man ?—No, I do not think that the 
rota provides that a medical man shall be on each visit ; 
I do not think there has been any design of that kind. 


30728. So that it might occur that there might be 
several visits and no medical man ?—That is so. 


30729. You think, in view of your advocacy of this 
principle, that inspection is sufficient when the monthly 
inspections are carefully done as you related; that is 
really enough without visits} from the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, or at least with very rare visits ?—I think 
SO. 


30730. Do you not think that the medical element is 
almost a necessity, or should be considered as necessary ?— 
I scarcely think so; it is very desirable, but I do not 
think it is imperatively necessary. As a rule the medical 
men attend to their duties very well, and as a rule they 
are in at the discharges. 


30731. But everybody requires inspection, even the 
best medical superintendent. You think the inspection 
of an asylum would be quite sufficient, supposing 
there were several visits made by inspectors of no medical 
attainments ?—I think so, I see no reason to adopt any 
other view. 


30732. So that in your view you do not regard the 
medical element as being very important in an inspection 
of hospitals for the insane ?—Not as being positively 
necessary. 


30733. You would trust everything to your superin- 
tendent ?—Under the supervision of the committee. 
The rota Visitors see whether the medical superintendent 
is doing his duty. 

30734. How can non-medical people see whether the 
medical man is carrying out his medical duties properly ? 
What means can they have ?—-They have no means of 
investigating his method of treatment, nor do I suppose 
that the medical officers on our rota would attempt to 
interfere with his method of treatment. 


30735. Nor make any suggestions, or ask questions at 
all ?—They would only ask questions about the patients, 
not as to the method of treatment, I think. I have 
never come across any such questioning. 


30736. So that. I may take it, after your expression of 
opinion that this inspection is enough, that it is left more 
to haphazard as to whether medical men ever inspect or 
not ?—That is so. 

30737. I want to bring out what you mean with 
regard to the church; you quoted it as an instance of 
causing a good deal of delay ?—It did cause delay, of 
course, because of the dispute, but it was as much our 
fault as the Commissioners’ as regards delay, with respect 
to the church, because we objected to the church and they 
insisted upon it. 
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30738. I think in your answer to Mr. Greene you 
seemed to imply that the Commissioners could not help 
themselves ;_ that it was necessary to have a church, and 
you found that out and so gave way ?—We do not think 
that itis necessary ; we only gave way because they would 
not pass the plans for the main building unless it was put in. 

30739. You thought probably that you might convince 
the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes, we showed them that 
at Menston, where we have no church, services were 
conducted satisfactorily to everybody, so far as we knew. 


30740. You were quite aware that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners could, if they pleased, have agreed with you 
and allowed you not to have it ?—Yes. 

30741. What was the cost of the church 2—£10,000 ; 
and we consider that is a waste of the ratepayers’ money 
under the circumstances. 

30742. You had a large building for recreation which 
would have amply accommodated a congregation ?—The 
whole congregation and more; and it is well fitted up.in 
every respect. 

30743. You are aware that in other countries they 
have large recreation rooms which are also used as churches 
and chapels ?—Yes, and we have at Menston. 

30744. I think, in your answer to Mr. Greene’s question, 
it was rather understood that you thought the Lunacy Com- 
missioners had no option but to insist on the church ?—No, 
we think that the Lunacy Commissioners ought not to 
have interfered with the question of the church at all. 

30645. (Dr. Dunlop). When Mr. Greene was examining 
you, you spoke of the incidents of the fire-shoots and 
these water closet doors; can you tell me how much 
time there was between the ordering of the fire-shoots 
and the ordering of their removal? \Was it a matter of a 
few months or a matter of half a century ?—I think it 
would be a matter of, perhaps, one or two years. 

30746. Would you say two or three years ?—Say two 
years ; not more. 

30747. At all events, ample time for a difference of 
policy to have arisen ?—Yes. 

30748. It is very legitimate indeed, is not it, to alter 
policies after the lapse of a ‘certain time, and after acquiring 
certain experience ?—Yes, or else our experience would 
be valueless. 

30749. It rather appeared as if the Commissioners were 
utilising their experience in ordering the change ?-I think so. 

30750. What about the doors ?—I never could under- 
stand the doors. 


30751. How long elapsed Between the order to have no 
doors, and the order to put up doors ?—I think it would 
not be more than twelve months—probably about that. 

30752. You have told us that it takes a long ey to 
have these plans approved ?—Yes. 


30753. Presumably the order for no doors was given at 
an early stage of the plans and some years elapsed before 
the plans were brought into effect, and it was subse- 
quently to that the doors were put on ?—I do not think 
that applies in the two instances, because the epileptic 
block was an addition which was approved in a very 
reasonable time indeed by the Lunacy Commissioners, 
and the alteration of Stanley Hall was not a very long 
time after. 

30754. (Dr. Needham.) You know that the epileptic 
block was approved in 1899 ?—Yes, I daresay it would be. 

30755. (Dr. Dunlop.) Can you tell us when those doors 
were ordered to be put. on ?—I would not be positive as 
to the time at which the contra order was given. 


30756. Perhaps you could append a note of these dates 
to your evidence when you come to correct it ?—I think 
the county architect will know exactly.* My statement is 
certainly from memory, I could not judge. At any rate, 
the period seems short between the ordering in the first 
instance to be without doors, the passing of the plans, and 
the time when we were ordered to put them on. Itseemed 
short ; but time passes quickly, and I will not give a date. 


30757. You informed us that your architect was paid 
by salary ; does he get any commission in addition to 


_ salary ?—No. 


* Mz. Crowther subsequently lexots as follows :— 
DEAR SIR, 


In reply to yours of May Ist I am sorry the dates have not been given earlier—in the Epileptic Block the Plans for 
w.c.’8 without doors were sanctioned by the Lunacy Commissioners, July 25th, 1899, and the S:anley Hall 
November 8th, 1899, and the Commissioners, G. ‘H. Urmson, Esq., and F. Needham, Esq. ., recommended doors on their 
Hoping this will met your requirements.—I reiaain, Yours truly, 
P.S.—In both cases in 1899 we objected, they insisted on no doors —in 1902 Abit asked for doors for both Stanley 


visit October 14th, 1902. 


Hall and the Epileptic Blocks. 
H. B. N. Mothersole, Esq., London. 


' batable on those grounds ?—On those grounds it would 
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30758. Would you explain a little what you mean by 
this sentence ‘‘ Whether the Lunacy Commissioners or 
Government Visitors are necessary is debatable”’?—L 
mean that it is a debatable point with our committee as. 
to whether they are necessary at all or not; their duties. 
might: be delegated to a committee as Visitors. 

30759. I want to ask you how far you mean this :to- 
apply. Do you suggest that your committee should 
inspect lunatics in workhouses, for instance ?—No. . 

30760. Or lunatics in licensed houses ?—No... | 9 

30761. Or lunatics in hospitals ?—No. 

30762. So the Lunacy Commissioners, supposing for 
one moment that this duty of inspecting county asylums. 
were taken away, would still have many other duties to 
fulfil ?—Yes. 

30763. So their existence is a necessity, and not de- 


appear that it is a positive necessity, but from our 
point of view we do not grasp the other duties. We only 
deal with duties which come directly under our cognisance. 

30764. It would meet your view if the sentence were 
rather differently expressed? It might be put in this 
way: “ Itis debatable whether the Lunacy Commissioners — 
should be required to visit county asylums ” ?—That 
would meet our approval; that covers the ground. 

30765. That is the opinion you wanted to express r 
—Yes. 

30766. Personally you are satisfied that your cordehitthe 
is competent to supervise the work of a medical super- — 
intendent ?—I would not say that ; the work of a medicab 
superintendent is one that I would not for a moment — 
think the committee ought to investigate—some parts of 
his work I mean. 

30767. I am talking about the medical work We 
could not, because we are not qualified to do it. 

30768. The whole institution is a medical institution — 
from beginning to end, is it not ?—Yes. : 

30669. For the medical care and medical treatment of 
medical cases ?—Yes. 

30770. Surely when these millions of money are bettig e 
spent in the country on these medical institutions they — 
ought to have efficient medical inspection to see that the 
medical treatment is being properly carried out ?—That 
is exactly what I say. 

30771. You say yourself that your committee i 1s nT 
petent to do that ?—I should consider so. 

30772. Therefore the only conclusion is that uae aa 
be some efficient expert Board of Visitors for the purpose ? _ 
—I should agree to that. 

30773. And. that is the essential duty of the Lana 
Commissioners ; or should be the essential duty of them ? 
—The only point that I raise with respect to the Lunacy 
Commissioners in that respect is that they should hare 
nothing to do with the architect. 

30774. But as regards the medical supervision ee F 
the medical inspection of medical institutions that is a 
matter for a medical Commissioner and not for a Visiting 
Committee of justices of the peace ?—It is not fit for a 
layman to attempt it. y 


amount of Government money, central Government 
money, expended in the management of these asylums ?— 
There is ; they are contributors. ¥ 

30776. A very large expenditure, something like a 
quarter of the whole expenditure ?—Yes. e 

30677. Do you think that on that ground see it is 
right that. the Government should be satisfied by their own — 
inspectors as to the way in which these institutions are: : 
conducted ?—Personally, I agree. ‘ 

30778. I think you will agree that as regards the visiting 
duty of the Lunacy Commissioners their existence is 
absolutely necessary and not even debatable ?—Yes, as 
medical proficients. 

30779. (Dr. Needham.) As regards the ox-stall water- 
closets and as regards the shoots, I suppose the opinions f, 
of the members of the asylums committee are not: 
opinions which never alter ?—No. 
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30780. And you would not think much of the progressive 
eharacter of the Commissioners in Lunacy, or any other 
public body, if they had opinions which never alter ?— 
No. 


30781. Are you aware that between the Commissioners 
suggesting, as some of them at one time did, canvas 
shoots, and their rejecting them, a serious accident 
occurred at an asylum w th acanvas shoot, which resulted 
in-the death of an attendant on the spot; his boot tore a 
hole in the shoot and he was precipitated to the ground 
from 50 feet or so, and he was killed on the spot ; therefore 
the Commissione’s held that canvas shoots, however desir- 
able they might be, were at all events dangerous in asylums, 
and they changed their policy ?—That confirms our opinion 
before they were put in. 

30782. You may have been more appreciative of their 
dangers than other people were ; but that was the cause 
of the change of policy ?—I accept that. 


._ 30783. As regards the consulting architect of the 

ommissioners in Lunacy submitting his own plans to 
himself, I suppose you are aware that one of the claims 
of the Lunacy Commissioners is that from their wide 
experience from visiting asylums and so on, and from other 
causes, several of the Commissioners have been used to 
asylum plans all their lives, and from their visiting asylums 
and comparing one with the other, they have become 
asylum experts ?—They should. 


30784. Should have become asylum experts; does it 
occur to you that when the consulting architect of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy submits his own plans to the 
Commissioners, the Commissioners subject them thme- 
selves to a very careful and very minute scrutiny ?—I 
think they would do that. 


30785. And that it would be an extremely difficult thing 
to get an outside architect to examine these plans who 
would have the same amount of experience and know- 
ledge that the consulting architect of the Commissioners 
has got ?—I scarcely follow that. 


30786. I mean to say that no other architect in the 
kingdom has got the same amount of experience of asylum 
buildings as is possessed by the consulting architect of 
the Commissioners ?—Possibly so. In that case why not 
appoint him the Government architect ? 


30787. I am not taking any exception on that point ; I 
think what yousay about the undesirability of the consulting 
architect of the Commissioners being an asylum builder is 
very cogent, I think your arguments on that point are very 
cogent indeed, but I say, with reference to the submission 
of his own plans, that those plans would be carefully 
examined by the Commissioners, who are themselves 

experts ; would not you think so ?—I think they would. 


30788. Now as to the asylum which you took ten years 
to get through ; may I just direct your attention to one or 
two figures ? The Storthes Hall asylum, the main building, 
was the subject of an interview with the Commissioners on 
January 14th, 1899 ?—Possibly, yes. 


30789. On January 18th, 1899, as the result of that, 
sketch plans were submitted to the Commissioners ?—Yes. 


30690. Mark the date, January 18th; on February 
2nd the County Council and the Commissioners had an 
interview ?—Yes. . 

30791. On February 7th the consulting architect’s 
report on the sketch plans was sent to you ?—Yes. 


30792. On March 6th your architect had an interview 
with the consulting architect, and on May 24th the 
asylums committee had an interview with the Com- 
missioners. No further action was taken by your council 
until October 28th, that is five months, when further 
plans were submitted, and on the 30th there was an 
interview between the Commissioners and the committee. 
On November 17th there was an interview between the 
committee and the Commissioners. On the 21st more 
plans were submitted. On December 15th a report was 
sent to you from the consulting architect upon those 
further plans which had been submitted. On January 
10th your county architect made a rejoinder to that report. 
On January 30th amended plans were submitted. On 
February 2nd there was another interview with the 
Commissioners, and a few days afterwards plans were sent 
to the Home Office of part of the works, and on April 5th 
they were passed. That is about fourteen months ?—Yes. 


30793. That is the main building ?—Yes, but before 
1899 we had to have your approval of the site ; we had to 
get.a site and get your approval, and from 1899 to now is 
seven years. 


30794. Quite so; may I just point out that in the 
“* Yorkshire Post ”’ of March 2, 1899, there is a letter from 
a civil engineer who greatly deprecates the building 
of the asylum on such a site, and that on March 22 there is 
another letter from ‘“‘ An Onlooker,” who says that the 
site has been condemned as quite unsuitable for its pur- 
pose, and that there is a strong feeling in the neighbour- 
hood that the various points which he mentions ought 
to be cleared up “ (1) as to how the mistake made by the 
surveyor arose—a mistake which probably induced the 
Lunacy Commissioners to sanction the site at all, and (2) 
as to the reasons which effected so complete a change in 
the surveyor’s views as to the adaptability of the site 
between the first offer of the site and the last.” I only 
mention these things to show that there was in reference 
to the site a very considerable difference of opinion, and 
that the question of the site had to be considered very 
carefully, not only in consequence of the difficulty of the 
site to begin with, but in consequence of certain sugges- 
tions which were made that there were great difficulties 
about the site ?—That is so, if you will allow me to 
explain. 


30795. Do you mind my finishing? Colonel Spencer 
Stanhope pointed out the advantages of the site in Jan- 
uary 1900, and said that the advantages were more than 
everapparent. Mr. Alderman T. F. Firth spoke of the pro- 
posed expenditure on the asylum, and called it an appalling 
expenditure. ‘‘ He asked their attention to the course 
followed by the London County Council. They had 
built three asylums, and in each case had employed an 
architect outside their own offices.” That is to say 
they employed the Commissioners’ consulting architect, 
at any rate in the building of their three asylums. 
“Surely it was possible for them to build an asylum 
cheaper in the West Riding than in the neighbour- 
hood of London. He contended that they seemed 
to be proceeding on a more expensive scale than was 
adopted by the London County Council, and he advised 
that they should take a leaf out of the book of that 
experienced body. Mr. B. Crowther, deputy chairman of 
the asylums committee, said their plans had been carefully 
examined by the Lunacy Commissioners’ architect, and 
before finally adopting the scheme they had visited other 
asylums. It was stated at the meeting of the finance 
committee that the cost per bed was so much; he did 
not think there was a single asylum in the United Kingdom 
erected and completed at a less cost than £309 a bed.’” 
Then he said *‘ they must remember too the condition of 
building in the West Riding. At Dorchester, whose 
aslyum they visited, members of the committee found 
that there were bricks of a good red colour in abundance, 
and, whereas bricklayers in the West Riding were com- 
manding 73d. an hour, they were there paid 54d. an hour. 
There were not many districts, in fact, where building 
was so costly as in the West Riding.” It does not appear 
from that that at this particular time in 1900 you thought 
the Lunacy Commissioners were to blame for the great 
cost of this building. You seemed to think it was local 
causes which were responsible for the great difference in 
the price of the buildings as compared with the buildings 
erected elsewhere. As respects the Storthes Hall Asylum 
is it the fact, or is it not the fact, that.the plans for the 
Storthes Hall Asylum were presented to the Commis- 
sioners in relays ?—Since the first, that is so. 


30796. Contrary to the custom of the Commissioners, 
who like to have the whole plans before them to begin 
with, so that they may judge of them as a whole, they con- 
ceded somewhat to the wishes of the West Riding Asylums 
Committee, and allowed these plans to be presented to 
them in instalments entailing upon them a great amount 
of additional labour, and being not altogether satis- 
factory in many points ?—In the first instance you in- 
sisted on a general plan of our buildings, a block plan. 
The Lunacy Commissioners then agreed to accept instal- 
ments because of the largeness of the establishment. 


30797. That is in reference to the ten years in building. 
I was talking about the main building before. Now we 
will just go to the Storthes Hall extension for 600 patients, 
which was estimated to cost £94,376. On July 7th 1905 
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plans were sent to the Commissioners tor the first time ?— 
That is so. 

30798. On August 16th they were reported on by the 
Commissioners’ consulting architect and reductions were 
suggested ; they were thought to be too expensive. On 
the 28th August the county architect reported that the 
expenditure in his opinion could not be reduced. I havea 
letter here in which he says so, if you like to see it. On 
September 14th a reply was sent to the consulting archi- 
tect —Am I to understand that the county architect 
said that they could not be reduced by an alteration of 
the plan ? 

30799. What was pointed out was that there were 
certain things in which there might be a reduction made, 
and the county architect reported that he did not think 
these reductions could be made. On September 14th his 
reply was sent to the consulting architect. On October 
4th particulars from his report were sent to the county 
architect, and the estimate was reduced, in consequence of 
that, to the extent of £576. On October 17th the plans 
were sert to the Home Office. Therefore between the 
first submission of the plans on July 27th, 1905, only 
three months elapsed before the plans were approved by 
the Home Secretary. Would you call that very slow ?— 
No, I am satisfied with that. 

30800. Very well; we will take the farm buildings 
at Storthes Hall. On May 21st, 1906, plans were sub- 
mitted with an estimate of £9834. In June 1906 simplifi- 
cation of the plans in the direction afterwards pointed out 
by the Board of Agriculture was suggested by the Com- 
missioners on the first examination of plans, and it was 
not acquiesced in by the committee ?—By our committee ? 


30801. It was not acquiesced in by your committee, 
Here is the letter, if you care to see it.. The correspondence 
took place with your county architect. If your 
county architect says the committee do not approve of this 
and do not approve of the other, the Commissioners can 
only understand that he is acting under instructions, and 
that he is not making these statements on his own accord ? 
—On the 2Ist May they were submitted ? 


30802. Yes; in June a simplification was suggested 
and was not acquiesced in. On July 19th, the simpli- 
fications mentioned, and the less cost were pressed for, and 
then changes were made in the plans, and on July 31st, 
that is two months from the beginning, the plans were 
sent to the Home Office. On August 4th a letter was 
received from the Home Office suggesting further simpli- 
fication of the plans. On the 16th a reply was received 
frome the West Riding architect; on the 17th, the day 
after, a copy was sent to the Home Office. On September 
4th the Home Office writes to approve the plans. On 
‘eptember 22nd, there was an interview between your 
county architect, the Home Office authorities, and the 
Board of Agriculture authorities, whose view had been 
taken by the Home Office, and modified plans again 
were, as the result of these, resubmitted to the Commis- 
sioners on October 22nd. On November 20th the con- 
sulting architect reported on this and his report was sent 
o1 to your county architect. On December 6th the new 
plans were sent to the Home Office and approved, and 
resulted in a saving of £1,500. 


30803. (Mr. Byrne.) I have just had a note from the 
Home Office saying that they will be returned at once, 
probably to-day. 

30804. (Dr. Needham.) I do not think your allegation 
that it takes ten years to build an asylum is borne out, 
at all events by the facts with reference to the various 
parts of an asylum. If there has been as much delay as 
you say, one ventures to think that a central department 
might without impropriety suggest that a good deal was 
due to the action of the local authority, or want of action 
of the local authority. I do not want to labour this 


matter, but you made certain charges upon which it is - 


only fair you should have an opportunity of giving some 
sort of explanation. As regards the chapel, is it a fact 
that the plans for Menston provided for a chapel ?—I 
believe it is. 

30805. And that the provision of this chapel was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State ?2— Yes. 

30806. And that the committee did not carry out what 
would have been considered an undertaking, when the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the plans, that they would 
build a chapel ?—The committee did not carry it out. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


30807. Do you know whether they have carried it out 


or have not ?—They did not carry it out because they” 


considered that the recreation room was ample for the 
purpose, and it is used for that puprose. 


30808. Might I ask, if that was so, why, when the 
plans were submitted to the Secretary of State, the com-- 
mittee did not go to the Secretary of State, andsubmit to’ 
him that a chapel was unnecessary, and that they did 
not ask his sanction for a chapel because they regarded it as- 
unnecessary ? 
sanction to the building of a chapel, did not they feel’ 
themselves morally bound to carry out the plans as 
approved by the Secretary of State ?—They ought to 
have been. 


30809. You think they ought to have been ?—I do. 


30810. It was a little breach of faith ?—It was a 
breach of faith, undoubtedly. 


30811. And therefore, when it was proposed to build a 
new asylum at Storthes Hall, you might suppose that 
there would be a feeling in the minds of people who had. 
to do with the plans, that as faith had not been kept in 
one case, faith would not be kept in another, unless the 
matter was made so obvious that there could be no 
departure from it ?—That is so. 


30812. And therefore that is the reason, you suppose,. 
of the pressure with regard to the chapel at Storthes. 
Hall ?—I believe it was on account of Menston that the 
Lunacy Commissioners insisted on having the church, 
and on having a pledge that a church should be built. 


30813. I suppose youare aware that the views of the Com- 
missioners have always been that a chapel for an asylum. 
should not be confined to Church people, Roman Catho- 
lics, Independents, or Wesleyans, but should be used for 
all religious denominations ?—Ycs, I think that is the 
view. 


30814. And that they consider a chapel is a3 much a. 
means of treatment as medical treatment in any other 
form ?7—Yes, that opinion of the Commissioners is of 
somewhat recent date; I do not say that they always. 
held that opinion. 


30815. If you refer to the old reports of the Com-— 


missioners you will find that they have been pressing that. 
tor a vast number of years, before ever I was a Com- 
missioner ; I have known of this as an old superintendent. 


for a great number ot years ?—At any rate that is not 


acted upon. 


30816. I do not want to tire you or ask questions which 
I need not ask you, but I should like to ask you about. 
the expensiveness of the corridors ?—For the ward space. 


30817. You are going to have long expensive corridors 
at Storthes Hall, as you have at Menston ?—More so. 


30818. I venture to point out this to you: since I 
have been Commissioner I do not think I have ever gone 
to Menston once in company with any of my colleagues 
when we have not exclaimed when we have got into the 
Menston corridors, “‘ What a trightful waste of money 
these corridors are; who is to blame ior all this extrava- 
gance?”’ The embellishment of them, the lavish way in 
which money has been spent on them has excited, I will 
even venture to say, the indignation ot the Commissioners, 
upon many occasions. I do not think it would have been 
likely to have excited their indignation if they had been 
responsible for it. 
tainly they were not responsible ; I mean the flooring, the 
materials ot which they, are constructed, and the orna- 
mentation. Then as regards the Storthes Hall corridors— 
and I suppose the same thing would apply to Menston, 
at all events it applies to Storthes Hall—are you aware 
that a large new London asylum which is now in process. 


of being built for 2,000 patients, is to have no corridors 


at all ?—I was not aware ot it; I wish it applied to 
Storthes Hall. 


30819. And that the committee of the London County 
Council had an interview with the Commissioners in 
which they expressed a wish to be allowed to try what 
the effect of an asylum without corridors would be, 
whether it would be workable or whether it would not ;. 
that they could reasonably build them afterwards i 
necessary ; and that the Commissioners said, “‘ Certainly,. 
yes. If it is requisite they can be added at any time, 
but if you wish to try the experiment why not try the 
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experiment; we shall not offer any objection.” Did 
you, during the progress of the enquiry into the plans of 
Storthes Hall, ever suggest to the Commissioners that 
ou wished to try what an asylum without corridors 
svould be like ?—I do not think we ever did; I do not 
think the question of the corridors presented itself. 


30820. It presents itself to you now in the shape of an 
accusation against the Lunacy Commissioners’; why 
did it not present itself to you before ?—I do not think 
it presented itself to the committee in the plans, but the 
moment it got into operation they saw the extravagance 
of it. 


30821. Was not that an extravagance which was con- 
templated by them fiem the very beginning? Did the 
Commissioners originate the plans for Storthes Hall or 
did the local authority ?—We think that the Commis- 
sioners insisvea on this class of corridors to our architect. 


30822. I tell you the London County Council did not 
think so when they applied to the Commissioners to ask 
whether they would sanction plans without them. They 
met with no opposition whatever; the Commissioners 
were quite willing to accede to their wish. Why did not 
the West Riding do the same thing? It seems to me it is 
a very unfair thing to blame a central department for 
certain things which you never give them a chance of 
saying they will do without ?—The plans are submitted 
to the Lunacy Commissioners and their adviser, and 
then they have the option ot rejecting or otherwise. 


30823. Was it the part of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
to cut out the corridors altogether, and for you afterwards, 
when the asylum had been completed, to say “ this place is 
absolutely unworkable because there are no corridors” ? 
—I think it would have been a very good thing if the 
Commissioners had said: ‘“‘The building you have 
suggested should be erected without corridors as a trial, 
as done by the London County Council.” 


30824. Your statement before this Commission is that 
the local authority consists of people who are striving 
with all their might and main to build things as cheaply 
as they can ?—Yes. 


30825. That the Lunacy Commissioners are filled with 
ideas of extravagance and will not let them build things 
cheaply ?—That is the impression that we have had, 
rightly or wrongly. 

30826. I am putting these questions with the object 
of getting vour answers about tne various points. If 
the local authority is so anxious to build cheap buildings, 
why do not they approach the Lunacy Commissioners 
and present plans for cheaper buildings, and wait, before 
saying that the Commissioners are in favour of extrava- 
gance, for the Commissioners to reject the plans of the cheap 
buildings, and say they do not like cheap buildings? 
Have you presented plans of one or two sets of cheap 
buildings to the Commissioners ?— Yes. 


30827. Did they make any objection ?—None what- 
ever. 


30828. Did not they accept them with great satisfaction 
and pleasure ?—Yes, that is so. 


30829. To cost about £100 a bed ?—Yes. 
30830. At two of the three asylums ?—Yes. 


30831. At the third asylum you say something about 
ventilation ? Was it not a question of light and air at 
the third asylum ?—Yes. 


30832. We insisted on more corridors and air space ?— 
Yes. 


30833. But there are no corridors in these buildings, 
are there ?—Yes, in the continuation. The suggestion 
we make for Wadsley is the continuation of the existing 
building. That plan we consider is a simple one. You 
insist on more air space and I think wider corridors. 


30834. More air space; we thought there was not 
enough air space ?—We say that there is ample air 
space, 

30835. That is a difference of opinion. I think I can 
refer you to a letter in which it was said that the Com- 
missioners welcome with great satisfaction the introduc- 
tion by the West Riding Asylum of a cheaper form of 
asylum construction ?—Possibly, and I was pleased that 
you sanctioned the two, but I was sorry the Lunacy Com- 
missioners did not sanction the third. The Lunacy 
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Commissioners suggested, as an alternative, two buildings 
at Wadsley Asylum, in place of continuing the existing 
building. I think, as probably you will know, that the 
grounds do not lend themselves to that. 


30336. No, they do not. I do not think we need 
discuss that, it is not of very material importance ?—No, 
it is not. 


30337. Yousay that the Lunacy Commissioners have an 
architect who sucks the brains of the local architect ?— 
The local architects think so. 


30838.. You are aware that the consulting architect of 
the Commissioners is a man of the highest possible standing 
in his profession, with a very large practice ?—That is so. 

30839. And that he is a very able man indeed? Ins 
dependently of being consulting architect to the Com- 
missioners he is a man who stands very high indeed in 
his profession ?—I should not have a single word to say 
against him. 

30840. Is it requisite that a man ot that position should 
endeavour to filch away the ideas of county surveyors 
and people of that kind who are obviously beneath him 
in professional position ?—Not necessarily so, but if 
they have the idea it is just the same as if it were a fact. 
I have the greatest respect for your adviser, and I think 
he would make an admirable man for the position if he 
devoted the whole of his time to it. That is my only 
objection. 

30841. It is only a question of whether that prevents 
local architects giving their best ?—That is so. 


30842. I assume from the statement and from your 
experience that you think your county architect has not 
given his best ?—I should not like to say that, but I 
think he might have altered his plans vastly if it had not 
been that they were to be submitted to the adviser of the 
Lunacy Commissioners. 


30843. You are not at all sure whether it is his best or 
not ?—I think he would give his best. 


30844. You are not satisfied that his best would be the 
best ?—I am not; I think competition in this matter 
would be good, and bring out progressive ideas. 


30845. I could take you through the Scalebor plans 
and the Wakefield Cottage blocks and the Waketield 
Acute Hospital and the Menston Farm patients, and 
the epileptic block, Wakefield, and I could show you 
that so far from there having been delay in the examina- 
tion of the plans and the sanction of them, all these 
various works have passed through the office in an in- 
credibly short time. ‘Take the cottage blocks at Wakefield 
for workers. On October 29th, 1898, the plans were 
submitted. On November 7th they were sent to the 
Commissioner’s architect with a note, “These houses 
are for quiet working patients who will do the work 
at the new Acute Hospital; they should be cheap, for 
expensive accommodation is not required for such a 
class of patient.” Those were the instructions given 
to the consulting architect by the Commissioners, 
when the plans were sent to him. On November 14th 
the consulting architect’s report was received in which 
he suggested that modifications should be made and that 
buildings should be erected at less cost than had been 
suggested. On the 25th your county architect had an 
interview with the Commissioners, fresh plans showing 
a reduced cost were submitted, and on December 13th, 
the plans were sent to the Home Office and on the 5th 
approved, the cost being £139 per bed. That was two 
months. As regards the Acute Hospital, which was to 
cost £70,000, the plans were submitted on the 30th 
October, 1895. On the 6th November there was an 
interview; on the 26th fuller plans were submitted, 
and on December 5th there was an interview, and on 
February 5th there was another interview with the 
county architect, and on the 28th revised plans were sub- 
mitted. Onthe 13th March, 1896, the plans were returned 
with suggestions as to greater economy. On the 20th a 
letter was received stating that the Committee did not 
see their way to the reductions. On the 23rd the Com- 
missioners made a rejoinder and on June 25th the revised 
plans were submitted, and on July 7th the plans were 
sent to the Home Office and on the 11th they were ap- 
proved. That is to say from October, 1895, to July, 
1896, was occupied in considering plans of buildings to 
cost £70 000, which does not seem an extravagxn! time ?— 
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No, but my point is that if a Government architect had 
had the plans at first and then had met the local architect 
and the committee, instead of being sanctioned on July 
7th they might have been sanctioned by December 5th. 


30846. That is a matter of opinion ?-—Yes. 


30847. As regards the Menston farm patients, on 
October 28th, 1897, plans were submitted of buildings 
which were to cost about £122 a bed. On November Ist 
a further reduction in the ‘cost was suggested, and on the 
8th your county surveyor wrote: “Probably a less 
figure than £110 a bed might be arrived at, although 
you would have common brick work, unplastered walls, 
most. meagre buildings, more in accord with the old 
form of workhouse building, and I do feel that your 
board would not be wishful to adopt a _ retrogressive 
measure, and I feel sure in my own mind that the West 
Riding Council. would not wish to embark on such a 
policy.” On the 15th the Commissioners’ suggestions 
for economy were maintained. In December the revised 
plans were submitted. On June 29th working plans 
were submitted ; 
and June 29th, your county architect had the plans 
in his possession, and was preparing the working plans ; 
there was no delay in the Lunacy Office. On the 29th 
June they were sent to the consulting architect, and 
on the 20th July he sent his report, and on August 19th 
they were sent to the Home Office and on the 24th they 
were approved at £120 a bed. I merely instance those 
to show there has been no delay as respects the central 
authority ?—I may be allowed to say here that many 
of our asylums committee are of opinion, and have 
often’ expressed the opinion, that our architect was 
most extravagant in his views of expenditure in asylum 
work. I mention that to emphasise the desirability of 
the Government architect devoting the whole of his 
time, and coming down after he has gone through the 
plans on the spot and meeting the local architect and 
the committee, because the committee would certainly 


put their foot on any extravagance suggested by the- 


local architect if they were appealed to by the Govern- 
ment architect. 


30848. You az € probab ly aware that the suggestions 
you have made with regard to the architect devoting 
the whole of his time to the work and having no private 
practice represent a matter which the Commissioners have 
themselves been urging upon the Government ‘for a 
considerable time ?—I1 was not aware of that. 


30849. What you said just now makes me say that I 
take it you realise apparently that there may have been 
some little want of economical ideas in your local authority ? 
—I am prepared to admit it. You do not ask me to 
make any remark or explanation, with regard to your 
first statement as to the site, and so forth, at Storthes Hall. 


30850. Not unless you like. I do not attach any 
importance to the site. Mr. Byrne knows what an enor- 
mous amount of time has been wasted in the discussion 
of the site for another county in which the greatest diffi- 
culties have been interposed, and no amount of official 
celerity in any central department could have expedited 
the matter the least bit in the world ?—I do not think it 


JOSEPH VICKERS-EDWARDS, 


30863. (Chairman.) You are architect to the West 
Riding County Council; will you kindly tell us how long 
you have been in that position ?—I have been in that 
position for twenty-seven years. Part of that time, up to 
say three years ago, I was surveyor of main roads and 
bridges; but when the Education Act of 1902 came- 
into force, the question of supervising all the schools 
(structurally), the repairs to the schools, and building of 
new schools, was put into my hands, and the care of the 
main roads and bridges was put into another (lepartment. 
I have some five asylums under my charge. 


30864. Before 1902, as surveyor of the roads and bridges, 
did you have asylums ?—Yes, I had all the public build- 
ings then. 
| 30865. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


that is to say between December 3rd - 


would interest you, but I might shortly explain that the 
sites committee found an admirable site 


30851. (Chairman.) I think it is hardly necessary to 
go into that. 

30852. (Mr. Byrne.) You, of course, remember that. 
under the Local Government Act, 1888, the Local Govern- 
ment Board approve loans for works on purpose for locah. 
authorities ?—Yes. 

30853. And the clause which gives them power to do 
so enables them to make such inquiries as they may think 
necessary. I would like to know what you, as a repre-~ 
sentative of an important local authority, think of the 
mode in which that power should be exercised. Do you 
think it should be interpreted as giving the Local Govern- — 
ment Board power to make an entirely new and fresh 
inquiry, even if the inquiry is on a matter which belongs: 
more to the jurisdiction of another department, or that 
their inquiry should be directed chiefly to the points of 
the financial advantages, the mode of raising the loan, _ 
the amount of it, and the general credit of the community.. _ 
which raises it, and so on ?—I think more to the mode. 


30854. Would it cause inconvenience to local authori- — 
ties if that power were widely interpreted as enabling — 
the Local Government Board to go into the whole questiom — 
again ?—I do not think it would ; I think we should wel- 
come any inquiry of that kind. ; 4 


30855. For instance, if the Home Secretary had ap- 
proved the site and plans of an asylum, the Local Govern- 
ment Board might, when they were sanctioning the — 
£300,000, inquire into it all again ?—They might say, — 
“ Before we will grant this we will hold a local inquiry.’” 
That is something on the lines that I want; the architect: 
to come locally. : 

30856. You are aware that the Home Secretary has — 
power to have a local inquiry if he thinks necessary, or 
any sort of inquiry ?—Yes. 

30857. You see no objection to two ?—None whatever, . 
I think we should almost welcome it. 


30858. Is it possible, do you think, that local authorities: 
have an impression, perhaps not very well founded on © 
fact, which they can bring forward, that the views of the 
Lunacy Commissioners tend to a certain magnificence: and 
expensive accommodation in an asylum, whereas in fact: 
it is not so at all ?—It is the fact that we have held such 
views. 

30859. You will admit that you are not aware of any 
facts by which you can prove this allegation against the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—After the explanations of Dr. — 
Needham I have not a word to say on that head. 

30860. It looks as if that were a generally somewhat. 
unfounded impression ?—It almost looks to a certaim — 
extent as if it were unfounded. 

30861. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would Hike: ‘4 
to add ?—I do not know that there is, unless you wish my 
views on the dealing with the idiot boys at Stanley Hall, 
or my views on the dealing with the backward and feeble- { 
minded.and epileptics. ; 

30862. That part of our inquiry is closed.—I do not. 
think there is anything else. 
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Esq., called ; and Examined. ? a 
STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN — 
py JosEpH Vickers-Epwarps, Esq., CounTY — 
ARCHITECT TO THE West Ripinc OF YORKS, 

That he is the architect to the West Riding County : 
Council at Wakefield, and that his connection with the 
West Riding County Council extends over a period of 
twenty-seven years, and he has under his control the main- 
tenance and management. of the Yorkshire Asylums: in 
the West Riding as regards the fabric and the carrying 
out of all new buildings for lunacy purposes. = 
There are five asylums in the West Riding with a present: . 
total population of 5,655. The annual sum allocated for 
the maintenance and upkeep of the fabric of these asylums — 
amounts to £20,000. 
Der is called upon to design and conipled all new > 
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* asylum buildings, alterations, additions, and repairs re- 
- quired in the West Riding. 

‘Witness has erected the Menston Asylum with a popula- 

tion of some 1,780 patients at a total cost of £400,000. 
. Witness has also erected a large new acute hospital, 
-avith Cottage Homes, epileptic block, etc., ia connection 
+ Withs the West Riding Asylum at Wakefield, at a total 
» eost of £100,000,, . 
»se Witness has also erected the Scalebor Park Asylum, 
Burley-in-Wharfedale, for private paying patients at a 
cost of £90,000. 
. Witness has erected and completed a new acute hos- 
_ pital, Cottage Homes, laundry residence, and laundry 
- buildings with workshops, engine-house, and all appur- 
-tenances at Storthes Hall Asylum, near Huddersfield, to 
accommodate 322 patients, and has now in hand the larger 
portion constituting the completion of such institution. 
~ Roughly speaking, the Storthes Hall Asylum in its en- 
-tirety will cost about £600,000, and will contain accom- 
* qnodation for 2,060 cases. 
In addition to the above witness has- erected large 
. additions to other asylums. 
- +» Witness in the course of his experience has visited most 
»of the asylums in Great Britain and has viewed asylums 
| an Germany, and has written exhaustive reports thereon for 
the asylums committees. 
. Witness has large experience in asylum buildings, and 
such experience warrants him in coming to the conclusion 
- that he is fully qualified to speak thereon with some degree 
of authority. 
* Witness is prepared to relate the vexatious delay which 
frequently occurs as the outcome of having to submit 
~ his plans to the Commissioners in Lunacy, entailing great 
“ §nconvenience to the medical authorities at the various 
_ asylums where patients have often to be accommodated 
in limited space. 

Plans of all new asylum buildings, large additions, alter- 

» ations,.and improvements aré (after they have been sub- 
_ aitted:to and approved by our asylums committees) for- 

' warded to the Lunacy Commission, who as a lay body pass 
their opinion upon these plans in conjunction with their 

consulting architect. , 

To witness’s knowledge the gentleman occupying this 
professional position has. been a London architect, enjoy- 
ing a large private practice in the erection of asylums, 

__ Witness has therefore come a great deal in contact with the 
_ present adviser and also his predecessor, covering a period 
of some twenty-seven years. 
_. Witness can state that, as a matter of fact, these profes- 
- sional advisers, whilst acting in their capacity of consult- 
ang architect to the Commissioners, were also enjoying 
private practice in the designing of asylum plans. 
~ Witness is also able to state of his own knowledge that 
‘plans drawn by the said professional advisers to the 
~Commis:ioners were ultimately submit'ed to the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, and had therefore to be criticised and 
“approved by the actual designer. The consulting archi- 
tect, it will be seen, thus became the judge and adviser of 
_ his own work. 

Witness can testify that this anomalous procedure be- 
came the subject of much discussion among the pro- 
fession, and indeed at one time it was thought that the 

matter ought to be raised in higher quarters. 
* Witness himself feels that it was anything but desirable 
‘that a gentleman practising privately and occupying a 
_ high public position should be put in possession of all the 
latest ideas of asylum construction which could be used 
_to the advantage of the gentleman practising privately, 
* and would of course be at liberty to incorporate in his own 
“plans the latest ideas of all the architects of county 
~ authorities. 
'- Witness knows it to be a fact that asylum authorities 
have employed the Commissioners’ architect in order to 
facilitate the passage of their plans by the Lunacy Commis- 
Sioners. 
_, Witness can state that the architect to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy has also been employed as assessor 
in competition schemes for asylum buildings, which plans 
would ultimately have to come before his notice. 
In witness’s opinion these facts assuredly point to the 
necessity for the establishment of an Architectural De- 
partment for Lunacy Buildings, the principal of which 
should not be allowed to indulge in private practice but 
should become a separate Governmental Department 
- in the same manner as the Board of Education or the 
Prisons Department. 
Witness further considers that it would be quite suffi- 
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cient, in the event of new asylum schemes being promoted, 
if a local enquiry were held on the spot, when the adviser 
could meet the asylums committee and discuss the same 
and consider any variation from such plans as might be 
required. 

Witness and his committee have very often been 
harassed in the conduct of public affairs by the inexplicable 
delay which has taken place in the approval of plans. 

Witness can state that plans have been sent for approval 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy and after months have 
passed, such plans have been returned to him with small 
and frivolous emendations. These plans have then to be 
returned to London, and again time has passed and delay 
taken place, causing considerable irritation and stoppage 
of work in the West Riding. 

Considering the great pressing needs of lunacy in the 
West Riding in the need for asylum accommodation it 
will be readily understood that this is a serious matter. 

30866. (Dr. Needham.) I see you say “ you are prepared 
to relate the vexatious delay which frequently occurs as 
the outcome of having to submit plans to the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, entailing great inconvenience to the 
medical authorities at the various asylums where patients 
have often to be accommodated in limited space.” You 
have heard the dates which have been read to Mr. 
Crowther. with reference to the various buildings; has 
that modified your view at a'l ?—No, not at all. I con- 
sider that the works we h»ve dcne in the West Rid ng 
have been pushed forward with as much despatch as 
possible, and that when we have sent our plans and docu- 
ments up to the Commissioners in Lunacy there has been 
delay. 

30867. .Your view is that, having despatched your plans 
up to the Lunacy Commissioners, and having discharged 
your part of the duty, the duty of the Commissioners 
is to accept your plans as you choose to send them, and 
that if there is any delay at all it is vexatious delay, while 
they are paying what they consider to be proper atten- 
tion to these plans, in examining them and criticising 
them in detail, plans which involve the expenditure very 
often of hundreds of thousands of pounds ?—I do not 
take your view of the question at all. As I say, it is your 
duty as well as mine to make the plans as perfect as 
possible. . 

30868. You will be good enough to suppose I am speak- 
ing to yov now as a member of this Commission and not 
as a member of the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes, I am 
trying to answer in the best way I can. 

30869. If you will be good enough to answer me as a 
member of this Commission ?—I answer you this, that we 
have endeavoured to the best of our ability to carry out 
all the wishes of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and to 
make our plans as perfect as possible. 

30870. I say when you have done all this, and when 
you have sent your plans up, if there is delay, or if you 
still think tere is delay after the dates wh'ch have ben 
given, and which could be multiplied, is it fair to call it 
“vexatious delay” on the part of the Commissioners when 
they have to examine plans which involve the spending 
of very often hundreds of thousands of pounds ?—When 
I say ‘“‘ vexatious delay,” I mean that plans are sent 
back for very small things. 

30871. They seem small to you ?—Would you allow me 
to answer the question? I say that with all due respect to 
the Commissioners in Lunacy they are a very august 
body and difficult to approach, not like other Government 
Departments. 

30872. Have you. found it difficult to approach them 
when you have had so many interviews as you have had, 
apparently, according to the notes which have been read 
to Mr. Crowther? You seem to have had a vast number 
of interviews with the Commissioners; they do not 
seem to have been difficult to approach, from your point 
of view ?—I have had very many interviews with the 
Commissioners in Lunacy after pressing for engagements 

30873. As regards the consulting architect, you are 
aware, of course, that all the asylums in your county, with 
the exception of two, have been built when a different 
person was consulting architect ?—Mr. Howell «was 
consulting architect when Menston Asylum was: built. 

30874. Was there any such imputation against Mr. 
Howell as you make against the present consu ting 
architect ?—I am not saying one word against the present 
consulting architect. 

30875. What you are saying is that the consulting 
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architect practically sucks the brains of the local authori- 
ties ?—No, I do not say so. I am arguing against the 
principle. 

30876. It is not a matter for you to decide, what the 
principle should be. What you have to do is to come and 
tell the Commission what the practice has been, not what 
the principle is. The Commissioners will judge as to 
the principle ?—I am trying to explain my views; J am 
going my own way toexplain them. If his Lordship in the 
chair cons ‘ders it necessary to pull me up I imagine he 
will do so. I suppose as regards what has been done ten 
or twenty years ago, circumstances have wonderfully 
changed, and I think it is a recognised fact in this country 
that judges or experts in lunacy and so forth, when they 
are put in the position of judges, should not be in com- 
petition with other architects of asylums, and that they 
should not be the judge and jury of their own work. If 
the present professional man submits his plans to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, then it is only fair to the other 
professional men that he should be judged by another 
professional expert upon the same terms as the other 
men are. 

30877. Is that a matter with which the other architects 
have anything to do ?—I find that all the architectural 
profession are extremely strong upon that point. It has 
been discussed at the Royal Institution of British 
Architects. 

30878. You say: ‘‘ Witness is also able to state of his 
own knowledge that plans drawn by the said professional 
advisers to the Commissioners were ultimately sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners in Lunacy, and had there- 
fore to be criticised and approved by the actual de- 
signer.” You are, of course, aware, as Mr. Crowther 
said he was aware, that the Commissioners are them- 
selves experts in the matter of\ asylum architecture, 
and that at all events they are able to criticise the plans 
up to a certain point, not to the point of structure, but as 
regards design and so on, so that the consulting architect 
is not really and truly the judge and adviser of his own 
work, as you say ?—I pay great respect to the opinion 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy and their knowledge 
of lunacy buildings, but they are not trained experts in 
building construction. 


30879. I have said so. You talk about the present 
consulting architect, that he gets possession of all the 
latest ideas of asylum construction which could be used 
to his advantage, and he would be at liberty to incorporate 
in his own plans the latest ideas of all the architects of 
county authorities. You are referring, in making that 
statement, to a gentleman of the widest experience and 
the highest standing in his profession. I do not know 
whether you are imputing to him conduct which seems 
to you very creditable ; it seems to me very discreditable ? 
—I am not imputing any motive at all. I say the prin- 
ciple is there ; the man could do it. 

30880. (Mr. Byrne.) The last West Riding Asylum was 
not very cheap—£300 a bed at Storthes Hall ?—The 
Storthes Hall Asylum will cost £270 a bed when it is 
completed. 


30881. That is rather a lot, is not it ?—-No, it is not. 


30882. Do you think it is the minimum price for a 
first class asylum ?—No. A certain great authority 
known as the consulting architect to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy in reading a paper before the Royal Institution 
of British Architects said that from his vast experience 
he found that £300 per bed for buildings per se was a fair 
figure to work upon, and he drew the attention of archi- 
tects to that. I thought that very valuable evidence. 


30883. Do you share that opinion ?—No, I do not; 
I think £250 to £270 a bed should be a fair limit. Menston 
Asylum which has been quoted to-day only cost £265 
per bed. 

30884. Another Yorkshire asylum, Wakefield, of 
course was built a long time ago, and that cost just over 
£200 ?—You cannot form any opinion by what Wakefie!d 
cost. 

30885. You are aware, are you not, that the average 
cost of asylums set down in the last return is very much 
lower than even the figure you mention; it is only 
£224 ?—No, I was not aware of that. 


30886. Have you seen any of the institutions of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, such as Leavesden ?—No, 
I nave not seen Leavesden. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


30887. May we take it as your settled opinion that 
something over £250 is the necessary cost of a big asylum ? 
—I think, with care, you ought to build an asylum for a 
trifle over £250 a bed. 


30888. I think it is too much, and I will invite you to 
try to think so too; if you look at the London County 
Council asylums which have been recently built, practically 
there is not one that reaches anything like £250, and 
most of us think they are far too gorgeous ?—What are 
the repairs upon them afterwards ? 


30889. Some of them have done very well, I under- 
stand, some of them not so well ?—I have seen several of 
them ; the ceilings were falling and the woodwork was: 
all coming to pieces, and I should say the repairs would 
be enormous, from what I saw. 


30890. Speaking from your expert point of view, is 
that on account of the undesirable cheapness of the 
work, or is it because the work has been scamped and the 
council defrauded ?—No, I would not use the word 
** defrauded.” 


30891. Is it because the County Council have beer 
having too cheap an article which has turned out bad ; 
that is to say, they have got the article which they 
ordered; or have they not been supplied with it ?—I 
say the jobs have been starved. 


30892. And that it would have been to the public 
interest and would have tended to economy in the long 
run, if more money had been spent on them ?—Yes, with: 
care. 


30893. (Dr. Dunlop.) Do you think that this con- 
trolling power of the Lunacy Commission in the matter 
has definitely led up to extravagance?—There have been 
times when the Commissioners in Lunacy have paid their 
visits to asylums and made suggestions for things which 
were altogether unreasonable. 


30894. In whose opinion ?—In the opinion of the 
Visiting Committee ; and may I. say the requests have — 
been adjourned. 


30895. The real point I want to get at is this: there, — 
are certain institutions which you have seen designed and — 
carried out more or less under the control or advice of 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and there are other institu- 
tions in the West Riding which have been carried out 
without the control of the Lunacy Commissioners; can 
you give us any idea of the comparative cost ?—I do not 
know what you refer to. 


30896. There is the Inebriate Reformatory at Cattall ; 
can you tell us how much that cost per bed ?—That was 
carried out on the instructions of the Home Office. At 
the present time there are only forty inmates. It was 
originally designed for 250 cases with a large administra- 
tive, and that will work out ultimately at a cost of £242, 
per bed. 

30897. About £10 Jess than your asylum figure ?—Yes, 
something like that. 

30898. But the building is actually less than an asylum, 
is it ?—Yes. 

30899. You are quite confident as to that ?—Yes. 

30900. You refer in your statement to the Lunacy 
Commissioners as “a lay body” ?—I use the word to 
imply that they are not experts in building construction. 

30801. You will allow that they are experts regarding’ 
the requisites for a lunatic asylum ?—Yes. 

30902. It is hardly a lay Board ?—I should still call 
it a lay Board as regards experts in building construction, 

30903. (Mr. Burden.) In regard to Dr. Dunlop’s ques- 
tion just now about the Cattall Inebriate Reformatory, 
could you tell us what Cattall actually cost ?—Not at the 
present time. 

30904. Would £43,400 be anything like the figure ?— 
That would be including land, furniture, and everything. 

309305. What is there provided for in that £43,000 ?— 
There is an administrative that would carry 300 cases. 
Then there is the necessary laundry plant and administra- 
tive, and blocks erected for eighty cases. Then there 
are laying out of the grounds, new lodges, and irrigation 
and sewage works, and the furnishing and equipment 
thereof. 


30906. The eighty cases would be in four buildings if 
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I remember rightly, four cottages, each of twenty ?— 
What we call cottage Homes, and twenty cases sub- 
divided again into tens. 

_ 30907. Is there any superintendent’s house ?— Ample 
quarters are provided for the superintendents in the 
administrative. 

30808. How many other officers are there in the ad- 
ministrative block besides the superintendent ?—I can 
hardly answer that straight off. I did not know I was 
going to be examined on that point. 

30909. 
houses. 


30910. 
30911. 
30912. 
30913. 


30914. Has that been put up since the opening ?—The 
infirmary ; they call it the infirmary or receiving ward. 


Is there a receiving house ?—Two receiving 


For how many cases ?—For four. 

And is there a refractory block ?—Yes. 
Independent of the four cottages ?— Yes. 

And an infirmary independent of that ?—Yes, 


30915. Is there a water tower ?—There is a water 
tower and electric light station. ; 


30916. What did the electric light plant cost ?—What 
is the object of these questions ? 


30917. I want to compare the cost of Cattall with the 
cost of the asylums ?—If I had known that, I should have 
been prepared to give evidence upon it, but I cannot speak 
off-hand. If I said £2,000 it might be £1,300 cr £1,400 ; 
I cannot keep all the figures in my mind. 

30918. Could you tell us what the cottages cost each for 
the twenty persons ?—No, I cannot off-hand. 

30919. Perhaps you can tell us how many more persons 
you could accommodate on the site ?—220. 

30920. What would it cost to erect the buildings for 
those 220 people ?—About £80 a bed. 

30921. Then we may take it that each cottage has cost 
£1,600, as they hold twenty, and £80 is the price ?—That 
would be about it. 

30922. So that institution has cost practically the same 
as your asylums ?—There will not be much in it. 


30923. How does it come about, if the Cattall institution 
has cost the same price, and the Lunacy Commissioners 
have nothing to do with Cattall, that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ave responsible for the heavy cost of the asylums? 
—You, cannot possibly make any comparison between a 
Home for inebriates on the basis of Cattall, and a large 
asylum with its heating plant and ventilation, and sewage 
irrigation works, and electric light, connecting corridors, 
large administrative and other accessories too numerous 
tomention. You cannot possibly do it. 


30924. (Dr. Needham.) In other words, an asylum must 
cost more, you mean ?—Yes, the asylum will cost more. 
The reduction in the cost of the asylum comes in the 
number. 


30925. (Mr. Burden.) Surely if that is so, if the asylum 
is to cost more, that is an argument in favour of the 
Commissioners rather than against them?—I do not 
follow that. 


30926. (Dr. Dunlop.) There is a piece of information you 
wish to give about the Scotch asylums ?—I say this, that 
if the asylums of this country were erected upon the 
principle laid down at Bangour, near Edinburgh, or 
on the system of the new one at Aberdeen, upon the 
segregated system, each Home being self-contained 
and self-administrative almost, I think that your buildings 
would be cheaper. 


30927. (Dr. Needham.) Are you aware that the Bangour 
Asylum, at the lowest estimate, will cost considerably cver 
£400 per bed ?—You are taking in the cost of the land and 
the cost of that £14,000 railway. 


30928. No, I am not taking the cost of the whole thing ; 
it was expected to cost £600 a bed, but on the most 
moderate computation it will cost considerably over £400 
a bed ?—I have had figures placed in my hands by the 
authorities at Edinburgh that it only cost £270, and the 
buildings were not finished, and when everything was 
finished they hoped to bring it down to £230. Those are 
the figures I obtained on a recent visit there. 


30929. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No. 


_T. S. CLrouston Esq., M.D., called ; and Examined. 


30930. (Chairman.) For the last thirty-three years you 
have been Superintendent of the Royal Asylum, Edin- 
burgh ?—Yes. 

30931. And before that you were Medical Superinten- 
dent of the Carlisle Asylum for ten years ?—That is so. 

30932. So that you have knowledge, not only of the 
lunacy administration in Scotland, but also in England ?— 


Yes. 


30933. Have you also, of recent years, visited asylums 
much in England ?—To a considerable extent I have seen 
typical institutions all over England. 

30934. Would you explain to us the chief difference 
between the English and the Scotch Lunacy Law ?—The 
original Scotch Act of 1857 was passed after a Royal Com- 
mission’s Report on which an English Commissioner 
sat as one of the members. That Act was founded 

‘undoubtedly on the English Act of 1845. The chief 
differences were that in Ergland thre: of the six paid 
Commissioners were barristers, while in Scotland the 
paid Commissioners were medical men. In Scotland also 
—and this has turned out to be an extremely important 
matter—there was provision made for two deputy or 
assistant Commissioners. The other members of the 
Scotch Lunacy Board are two unpaid lawyers, one of 
whom is a sheriff in Scotland, not sheriff-substitute but 
sheriff, who is a judge of good position, practising at 
the Scotch Bar in addition to his judgeship; and there 
is another lawyer. The Chairman has hitherto been a 
county gentleman, a layman. 

30935. What is the work of the deputy Commissioners ; 
are they Visitors, just the same as the Commissioners ?— 
They do not visit institutions, hospitals for the insane ; 
_ they only visit single cases. 

_ 30936. Boarded-out cases ?—Boarded-out cases whose 
_ property is under curatory. 

30937. With regard to your experience of the Lunacy 

Commissioners in England you would say that their work 


was extremely valuable in assisting the superintendents 
of asylums, would you not ?—Exceedingly. 


30938. I think you would also say that now they are 
not in a position, by reason of their numbers, to give as 
thorough an inspection as you think advisable ?—That 
is my belief, and that is rather founded on the mere fact 
that they now have twice as much to do as they had in 
1873 with only the same number of men to do it; and it 
seemed to me, therefore, that they must now be under- 
manned. 

30939. Is it not the case also that the proportion in 
Scotland, of Commissioners to Insane, is very much higher 
than it is in England ?—It is so. We have two paid 
Commissioners to inspect altogether 18,000 insane people, 
but out of that 18,000 there are, at least, about 3,000 
who are under the inspection of deputy Commissioners ; 
so that you may take that 3,000 off the 18,000, and the 
actual work of the Commission is chiefly confined to the 
15,000 ; but I may say that the Commissioners take the 
work of the deputies sometimes; they go and take a 
district, the Commissioner going instead of a deputy. 


30940. On the other hand, you cannot use that as an 
argument for an increase of the Engksh Commissioners, 
because it would be impossible to have less than two 
Commissioners in £cotland, in case one fell sick ?—That 
is so, two is a minimum naturally ; at the same time I do 
not think we are over-manned with two Commissioners. 


30941. You attach great importance to the efficient 
inspection of the lunatic ?—I do, enormous importance. 
I think that from the nature of the disease under which he 
labours he tends generally to be neglected, and you must 
have some kind of higher authority to look after him 
properly, aud that authority I think should be medical. 


30942. With regard to this—what I may call temporary 
—certificate, which you have in Scotland, would you ex- 
plain that to us ’—We have in the original Lunacy Act in 
Scotland a clanse which comes in the middle of one of 
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the sections that empowers any registered medical man 
to give a certificate, as we say in Scotland, “on soul 
and conscience’’—a kind of solemn certificate that 
his patient is afflicted with a certain disease. You do not 
require to put anything mental in your certificate at all. 
You usually put something in reference to mental dis- 
turbance, but you do not use any of the technical terms. 
You do not say he labours under mania, melancholia, or 
dementia. You say that he labours under some mental 
disturbance, or that he has certain nervous symptoms, 
with mental depression ; something of that kind; you 
put that in, but the certificate says the malady is “‘ not 
confirmed.” This is the very gist of the whole thing ; you 
cannot do it in a case which you know to be incurable ; 
it must be for the purpose really of cure, ‘‘and I con- 
sider it expedient with a view to his recovery that he 
should be placed,” and ‘we specify the house in which 
the patient is to be kept “ for a temporary residence ”— 
a time not exceeding six months. That has existed since 
1857. For some surprising reason it has not been used 
to the extent that I should like to see it used, and to 
which I teach my medical students it onght to be used, 
but it is used to a very considerable extent. I am not 
aware that any bad result has ever occurred from its use. 
There has been certainly no scandal, and I think it has 
been of great service to patients in that condition, and a 
great solace to their relations. 


30943. One of the reasons why I wanted you to explain 
that certificate to us is because of your view of the necessity 
of inspection ; ought any such cases to be notified to the 
Commissioners ?—That is a point I am afraid on which 
there might be differences of opinion. I myself—and I 
kelieve I speak for most of the authorities in Scotland— 
think not, that it is specially mentioned in the certificate 
that it is not confirmed, that it is with a view to recovery, 
and we prefer to look on such a case as being one of ordin- 
ary head disease or brain disease. We believe that this 
certificate is very much more effectual for the object 
for which it was placed here, that is for the object of 
recovery and temporary confinement, because it is not 
notified to any lunacy authority whatsoever ; in fact it is a 
private certificate about which no one knows anything. 
There is no record kept of patients in that condition, and 
we believe that is a good medical idea, of treating such 
a disease just as typhoid fever could be treated, or pneu- 
monia or anything else, but that this gives the necessary 
security for no abuses occurring ; in fact it is the doctor 
who is.the inspector. Jf any abuse did occur, then the 
professional reputation of the medical. man. who gave 
the certificate would be at stake, therefore he takes care 
that it is not liable to abuse. 


30244. As a matter of fact, do patients who are dealt 
with in this manner go to houses inspected by the Lunacy 
Commissioners,or to private houses ?—Entirely to private 
houses. 

30245. (Dr. Dunlop.) One point regarding the six 
months’ certificate ; if a lunatic is going to be placed in 
a doctor’s house for six months’ treatment can that 
doctor sign a certificate ?—He cannot. 


30946. It has to be done by an independent doctor ?— 
By an independent doctor. 


30947. When you were talking about the duties of the 
deputy Commissioner you did not mention as part of 
their duty the supervision of curatory or Chancery cases ? 
—I did not, I forgot. 

30248. You might add that ?—They supervise such 
curatory cases only as are out of asylums, the Com- 
missioners supervise those which are within asylums. 

30949. In that way our deputy Commissioners do a 
great deal of work that is done by the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors in England ?—I think so, but I do not know pre- 
cisely what the Chancery Visitors de: 


30950. Regarding the deputies visiting the lunatic 
wards of poor houses, it is a fact that Commissioners also 
frequently go to these ?—They do. 


30951. It is not entirely left to the deputies, the Com- 
missioners also visit ?—Visit the larger poor houses. 


30252. I think you hold Very strong views as to the 
medical aspect of asylum treatment and asylum in- 
spection ?—I do. 


30953. In the statement drawn up by yourself, I 
find the following words; do they express your views 
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in the matter: “It seems to me that while the laws for 
the care of the insane originated ina great philanthropic 
impulse guided by the late Lord Shaftesbury, and while 
abuses of all kinds and ignorance gave a special promin- 
ence to the legal aspect of insanity fifty years ago, that 
now the medical aspects of the whole subject as'a' disease 
to be treated and cared for, are the natural lines on eit 
progress should be made ” ?—That is my view: 


30954. Very strongly ?—Very strongly indeed. ~ 


30955. It is the principle upon which you act, and you 
are of opinion that the English Lunacy Commission should 
be built upon it ?—Undoubtedly, all Lunacy Commissions, 


30956. Holding that, and holding your view of the im- 
portance of medical inspection, do you think all classes 
of lunatics should be efficiently and medically inspected I 
—Undoubtedly. 

30957. Do you think, for instance, that workhouse 
lunatics should be visited ?—I think they ought to be ir- 
spected ; I think probably more so than institutions. The 
spirit of a workhouse is not quite a medical one, therefore 
the lunatic in the workhouse is more apt to be neglected. 


30958. So to speak, the lower the class of the anne t the 
greater the need for inspection ?—Yes. 


30959. Are you aware that some workhouses cies 
certified lunatics are kept are only visited by the Com- 
missioners once in three years ?—I am not. 


30960. I can tell you that is a fact ; could you onitieise 
it ?—I think it is wrong. ant: ¥ 


30961. It is absurdly little *--Ahidonbieily as ; ie? seems 
to me to ke too inefficient an inspection. _ No one 
probably would be stronger. on that point resp the 
English Commissioners themselves. 


30962. Do you think the visitation of other authorities, 
such as the inspector of the Local Government Board or 
the inspector of the local authority, the Guardians or 
the County Council, would be in any way equal to the 
visit of a skilled Commissioner ?—No, but undoubtedly | 
they are extremely important in preventing.abuses and — 
keeping things up to a reasonable administrative mark. 


30963. They are very good in their way, but they should 
not replace this central Government inspection ?—I do 
not think so. 

30964. In England some of the asylums and licensed 
houses are visited six times a year, while the county 
asylums are only visited once a year by the Lunacy 
Commissioners ; do you think that is right ? Do you 
know any reason why one class of lunatic should get 
so much more government inspection than the others ?— 
I do not. | 

30965. How often in the year do you think it absolutely 
necessary for every lunatic to be visited in this expert 
manner ?—When you ask a question of that kind I can- 
not answer definitely. There is no actual rule, but I should 
say twice a year would ke a reasonable amount of Were 
tion and visitation. 


30°66. When you were in Carlisle prio I think you 
only had one statutory visit ?—Yes. 


30967. Did you think, yourself, that was sufficient to 
satisfy the Lunacy Commissioners in regard to what was 
taking place in your asylum ?—I accepted the situation. 
Honestly, I do not think I thought much about it ; I ac- 
cepted what was provided. 


30968. In view of the thirty years’ experience you have — 
had since, you would much prefer twice a year to once 
a year ?—For the sake of the insane it forms a more ~ 
efficient protection. 


20969. And from the superintendent's point of: view ? 
—On the whole it keeps us up to the mark rather better. 


30970. You rather welcome inspections; you do not 
dislike them ?—I do not now, at all. , 


30971. Can you give us any idea—I have sea several 
other witnesses too—what is the rate at which inspection _ 
should be made ?—That also does not admit, of any 
precise answer; I can only speak from experience. — 
Supposing you have private patients of a somewhat 
educated class I would put down something like 200 in 
one day as being really all that one man can inspect of 
that class. Judging by my experience in regard to the | 
more uneducated classes, many of whom are less ‘Inteilli. 
gent, more demented, pias from 350 to 400 a day L | 
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'-would say is very nearly enough for a man to inspect 
thoroughly. I know that efficient inspection, even of that 
amount, is an exhausting process for a man to go through 
in a day’s work. 

30972. It is a very fatiguing duty, is it not 7—A most 
fatiguing, irksome duty. - 

30973. An inspector cannot go on many hours doing it 
efficiently ?—I do not think he can be as fresh at the end 
of the day as at the beginning. 

30974. In taking asylum patients as an average, you 
would estimate about 400 as the maximum number that 
should be visited in a day ?—Supposing you have 400 
absolute dements, few of whom can speak to the Com- 
missioner at all, and who are in a good institution and 
manifestly well looked after, I would not say that a 
Commissioner could not look after somewhat more than 
that, but I would say not a great deal. 


30975. You never find such a state of affairs in any 
institution, do you ?—Possibly not; it is a question of 
degree. 

30976. Taking the average population of an asylum 
400 a day is enough ?—I think a man does a very good 
day’s work if he inspects thoroughly 400 patients a day. 


30977. If you were to hear of two Commissioners going 
into an asylum together at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, and 
before three o’clock in the afternoon having completed 
the annual visitation of ketween 1,500 and 2,000 lunatics, 
would you criticise that by saying that it was too short to 
serve a practical purpose ?—I should be lost in admira- 
tion of those two gentlemen. 


30978. What is your opinion regarding the double 
visitation—the legal and medical ?—That is a point as to 
which I never could see the advantage. Even when in 
England that was one of the things which always excited 
my criticism. It always seemed as though it were a 
throwing away of energy. 

30979. It may have been very necessary in the early 
days when there were possible abuses and legal points to 
be inquired into ?—It seemed to me that it was a continua- 
tion of the sort of scare which took place, and strongly 
excited public feeling, which Lord Shaftesbury’s efforts 
produced in the country, but that has passed away and 
therefore it is a state of matters which is no longer required. 


30980. In those days, sixty or seventy years ago, 
asylums were more or less prisons ?—Most of them were, I 
am afraid. 

30981. How would you describe them at the present 
moment ?—All hospitals, all arranged with a view to the 
cure of the disease. Some parts of the best asylums are 
so absolutely hospitals nowadays that you might walk 
through them and not know that you were not in a general 
hospital. 

30982, Do you think the total change in the institu- 
tions, the different class of asylum which exists now from 
what existed sixty years ago, is ample reason for dropping 
legal visitation and insisting on medical inspection for a 
medical institution ?7—That is my personal opinion. 

30983. Have you any experience of English continuation 
certificates ; I suppose not ?—No. 

30984, Have you any. knowledge of these nursing Homes 
in England which receive lunatics without any form of 
certificates or supervision 7—I have not. We have some 
such in Edinburgh and in other parts of Scotland, which 
practically do the same thing; not many, but there are 
some. We usually sign the certificate, the six months’ 
certificate, for our patients in that case. 


30985. In practice you have heard of the existence of 
these institutions, have you not ?—I have heard remarks 
that such exist in England. 

30986. Only remarks, you have no personal knowledge ? 
—I have no personal experience whatever. 


30987. Have you formulated any conclusion in your 
own mind as to the necessary medical strength of the 
Lunacy Commission in England to do its duties thoroughly ? 
—Of course I have never been a Commissioner, I have 
never had the inspection to do, and it seems rather pre- 
sumptuous for me to give any opinion, but I do not mind 
being asked such a question. The conclusion I have 
come to is that if the Commissioners were increased 50 per 
cent., say to nine visiting Commissioners with two deputies, 
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it would probably be found an enormous improvement 
on the present system, 


30388. Nine medical inspectors and medical Commis- 
sioners you think would be sufficient to generally super- 
vise the 115,000 in asylums ?—Without saying that they 
would be sufficient, they certainly would be a great deal 
better than the present number, and if the dual inspection 
were also abolished, if the Commissioners visited one by 
one, that would better utilise the power of the Commission. 


30989. You advise two deputy Commissioners ?—1 
would say two to begin with. 


30990. Are you aware of the fact that there are some 
5,000 boarded-out pauper lunatics scattered all over the 
country ?—Yes. 


30.91. These should be inspected, should they not ? 
—They should, undoubtedly. 


30392. Two could not look at that number so widely 
distributed ?—I am rather founding my opinion on our 
Scotch experience; two deputies in Scotland inspect 
3,000. Possibly energetic young men might do a little 
more than that. 


30993. It is a larger country ?—But there are no such 
places in England as the Hebrides and the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, where you have a whole day’s journey 
to see one patient. 


30994. Would it meet your views if two were appointed 
to begin with, to be increased afterwards if necessary ?— 
I think that would be reasonable. 


30995. I think you hold some views that the powers of 
the Commissioners should be increased in certain ways ?— 
I think the powers of the Commissioners should be in- 
creased in certain ways. 


30396. Would you name them to us ?—I think, for 
instance, that the powers of the Commissioners should be 
absolute in regard to size of asylums and in regard to the 
plans of asylums. They should have more power than 
they have now. I would give them also greater powers 
in certain matters of internal administration such as 
breaches of discipline on the part of the officers of institu- 
tions, and would give them some power over the higher 
officers, if they found a bad state of matters existed. 


30997. Power to dismiss them ?—Leading to dismissal. 
Such direct power that the Visiting Committee could not 
disregard it. Give them in the statute such power that 
it would not be a mere personal recommendation but that 
they would be performing a statutory duty in making 
such recommendation. 

30998. If you were to give the Commissioners such wide 
powers as to regulate the size of asylums, would you give 
the local authority an appeal against the Commissioners ? 
—I think everybody ought to have an appeal against 
every public authority; an appeal is most gratifying to 
human nature, it produces a certain sense of satisfaction, 
even if you lose it. 

30999. To whom do you suggest this appeal should be ? 
—A great many of us in the medical profession would like 
a Health Minister appointed—an appeal to him. 


31000. But failing that ?—The Home Secretary. 


31001. I think you have already stated that the days 
when legal inspection was necessary are past. and it is 
medical inspection that is wanted, but are there legal duties 
to be performed in the central offices of the Commis- 
sioners ?—I look on those as of extreme importance ; 
Tam not an anti-legal man in my opinions, no one appreci- 
ates I think more. than I do the advice and assistance of a 
well trained lawyer at a board. I have always, in our 
institution at Morningside, gone for a highly educated 
lawyer as our chairman, and better chairmen I have never 
seen than some of our lawyers have made, and I like at 
least one or two other highly educated lawyers. - We have 
a professor of Scotch law in the University of Edinburgh, 
we have a professor of civil law, we have a W.S. and 
we have a solicitor, all on our board of management; and 
all those I highly approve of. But the training of a 
lawyer of any sort, even a barrister, makes him, I do not 
say unfit to follow the kind of medical experimental idea 
that we require, but he is averse from it, he is conser- 
vative, and he hesitates about sanctioning the kind of 
experiment which a doctor naturally carries out in his: 
medical work; therefore, I think the doctor is the man 
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to inspect an asylum, because the patients are all in a state 
of disease and it comes natural to him to understand them. 


31002. Holding these views in regard to an inspection, 
you also hold the view that the legal man is of importance 
at the head office of the Commission ?—Extreme im- 
portance. No Commission of this kind could be better 
served than by having a legal paid chairman, and I think 
they might have another legal Commissioner ; there are 
all sorts of inquiries into scandals and abuses and accidents ; 
I do not think anybody is equal to a good lawyer for 
investigating those things. 


31003. You have views as regards the age retirement of 
Commissioners ; do you think that is work which elderly 
men can do ?—The chief point with regard to age retire- 
ment is that it is a very exhausting piece of work physically 
and mentally ; it is not like a judge sitting on a bench, 
it is not like a sedentary occupation ; I think a certain age 
limit would probably be for the good of the insane. 


31004. Would you approve of the sixty-five age limit, 
the same as-there is in the Civil Service, or would you 
extend that ?—I would extend it to seventy; get as 
much experience as you can. They do not come into the 
work young. 


31005. You would say it should be extended to seventy, 
subject to a medical certificate of fitness ?—That might be 
an invidious certificate to give. 


31005. Have you any views as to whether the Lunacy 
Commissioners should be all resident in London, or whether 
they should be resident Commissioners in different 
centres in England ?—I do not know that I have sufficient 
knowledge to give an opinion worth anything on that 
point, but there is no doubt whatever that some kind of 
territorial arrangement, if carried out without impairing 
the general efficiency of the Commission would probably 
be a good thing ; at all events it would be worth trying as 
an experiment, that one man should be really attached to 
one district for two or three years, so to see whether the 
intimate personal knowledge of his patients, and of the 
officials in the asylums, which he thereby obtained, would 
do some good; I do not say, permanent attachment ; 
from our experience in Scotland it seems to me that some 
such arrangement could be made without impairing the 
general administrative efficiency of the Board. It probably 
would be worth while trying. 


31007. You are rather inclined to the view that greater 
familiarity and acquaintance of one Commissioner with 
the institution is preferable to less familiarity and less 
acquaintance of a larger number of Commissioners 7—It 
seems to me that it produces a certain confidence on the 
part of the officers and the patients if this gentleman knows 
us well. He is able to take the working of the institu- 
tion into account, he is more friendly, he can go up and 
address his patients as Mr. So-and-so; he remembers 
them from the last visit, especially if the visits are made 
twice a year. 


31008. Have you any opinion as to the advisability of 
the English Lunacy Commission remaining under the 
Lord Chancellor ?—I have a very strong opinion that this 
is the remains of an ancient custom under which the Lord 
Chancellor was the guardian of the property of the insane, 
but there is no element of reason in it now, according to 
present ideas. 


31009. Do you think the management of lunatic 
asylums is really a legal matter, which falls under the 
Law Courts, with its chief, the Lord Chancellor ?—It 
does not seem so to me in any respect. There must be 
some reason for it, but I could never see one iota of 
principle why the Commissioners should report to the 
Lord Chancellor. 


31010. You think it ought to be part of the ordinary 
civil administration ?—Yes. 


31011. Under the Home Office ?—Yes ; or better still, 
a Minister of Health, if we could get one. 


31012. A department of its own ?—Yes, covering the 
whole of the health and physical conditions of the citizens. 


31013. You are emphatically/of opinion that it is no 
Jonger necessary to be under the Lord Chancellor ?— 
Undoubtedly. It is a remnant of an antiquated practice. 


3]914. What is your opinion as to the existence of 
three visiting lunacy authorities in England, the Chancery 
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Visitors and the Commissioners ?—I do not know what 
the Chancery Visitors do, so I cannot express an opinion 
cn that point. I do not know what their function is, or 
the scope of their visit. 


31015. Is there, conceivably, any form of supervision 
that the Lunacy Commissioners cannot give regarding 
lunacy matters ?—I may be quite wrong, but, as I under- 
stand it, the Chancery Visitors say that they represent 
the patient himself, that the patient pays them, that they 
are there on his account, and that they specially repre- 
sent the patient himself because they are paid out of 
his estate. That I understand is the general proposition ; 
I am not really able to express an opinion on that point. 


31016. I think I have heard you express a view to 
the effect that it ought to be the duty of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, in their annual report, specially to draw 


attention to new modes of treatment ?—I would make that 


statutory. Jam quite sure that if it were made a statutory 
duty they would welcome it; it would be a very im- 
portant thing that every year one section of the Blue- 
book should be devoted to improvements in the treatment 
of the disease as a disease, and administrative improve- 
ments and otherwise. We all should like to see what new 
things had been done during the twelve months. It 
would stimulate the Commissioners, and I know it would 
stimulate medical officers of asylums. They would be 
very anxious indeed to appear in that section cf the Blue- 
book. 


31017. You give us a recommendation that this is a 
most desirable improvement ?—Yes, and it ought to 
be made statutory. 


31018. I believe you are interested in the matter of 
asylum laboratories ?—Yes_ 


31019. How does that subject affect the Commissioners’ 
duties ?—Pathological laboratories are for the investi- 
gation of the disease we call insanity, both during life 
and after death. It is an important matter, and I will give 
you our experience in the North in this respect. We 
felt that no single institution could get up a laboratory of 
sufficient thoroughness, therefore we met together, the 
medical officers of the asylums, and we agreed that we 
would make an attempt to establish a common laboratory 
for Scotland. We had no statutory power, and not only 
had we no statutory power, but we rather wanted to 
keep it unstatutory, away from our official manage- 
ment, and at last we succeeded in getting up a most 
efficient laboratory, and that was very largely by the 
efforts of the Scotch Commissioners in Lunacy, who 
came and visited us and inspected us, and left a report 
which we printed and sent round to all the local authorities; 
and I doubt whether we could have succeeded without 
the help of the Scottish Commissioners in this most 
important part of the work of our institutions. 


31020. You would suggest, on the strength of that, 


that it should be the duty of the Commissioners to take 
an interest in, and keep au fait with, what scientific work 


is being done ?—Undoubtedly ; but I think the most’ 


important thing is to make it legal for an institu- 
tion to contribute towards a joint laboratory. It would 
do good to the smaller counties. Yorkshire might be 
able to get one of its own, and so might Lancashire ; the 
smaller counties could not, and it is very stimulating to 
have a good laboratory to which one can go. I understand 
that the opinion of counsel was taken and it was found to 
be illegal for a Committee of Visitors in England to make 
such a contribution. I think that is an enormous pity ; 
it could easily be made legal, and that is the first thing 
to be done. 

31021. Are you of opinion that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners should have some say in the appointment of 
medical superintendents ?—I would give them a veto, 
to prevent absolutely bad appointments. 

31022. You would not let them make the appoint- 
ments ?—No, I would give them a veto. 

31023. Would that be a valuable power ?—It might, 
in some cases. 


31024. It is a legitimate function ?—Yes. 


31025. Would you apply the same veto, or supervision, 
to the matter of assistant medical officers ?—I do 
not think I would; I would leave it in the hands of 
the committee and the superintendent. 


Questions 31026 to 31043. 
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31026. Do you think the duties of the assistant medical 
«officer are sufficiently recognised just now ?—I think not. 
Now that the whole system has been evolved, and institu- 
tions have become larger, I do not think they have a suffi- 
ciently reliable status, and they have no proper statutory 

position. I think the assistant medical officers should, in 
any future legislation, get a statutory position as regards 
status and duties. I think they are of the highest im- 
portance, and they ought to have some statutory recogni- 
tion. 


31027. Have you any information to give as to the 
training of nurses; should they be regulated or approved 
by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—The nurses are the right 
hand of the doctors, and for the individual patients one of 
the most important items, as regards his happiness in 
life and his cure. If that is so, I think it also ought to be, 
in some way or other, under the control or suggestion or 


encouragement of the Lunacy Commissioners, as indicated 


by a clause in the new statute. 


31028. Only one other point, that is the matter of dis- 
charge by the Lunacy Commissioners : do you think the 
Lunacy Commissioners should have power to order a 
patient out of an asylum, when they themselves are satis- 
fied that that patient is better ?—I do not think so. It 
might be interesting to the Commission «to hear that in 
Scotland we have five kinds of discharge, one is—and that 
covers nine-tenths of all the cases—by the medical superin- 
tendent ; he discharges as it were “off his own bat” ; 
when he thinks a patient has recovered he discharges him, 
he sets aside by that act of his the sheriff's order under 
which the patient is placed there. That is the chief thing. 
‘The second is in the case of an unrecovered pauper patient 
whose relative requires to go to the parish council, and he 
can get him discharged in that way, but the medical 
superintendent has a veto if the patient is dangerous. A 
third is that all private patients can be removed by their 
relatives, except that there also the medical superinten- 
dent has a veto if he gives notice to the procurator-fiscal. 
Then there is a mode of discharge which is not very well 
known, I think. Every patient in an institution in 
Scotland who is under certificate has the right to ask 
for an examination by two independent medical men. 
The Lunacy Commissioners must approve of the par- 
ticular medical men ; if the report is that the patient has 
sufficiently recovered, they do not require to say that he is 
recovered, but “ sufficiently recovered,’ then they can 
_ order his discharge. The fifth mode is that the sheriff of 
the county, or the sheriff-substitute, can do the same thing, 
_ only the sheriff has no such power of selecting the doctors. 
Those are different methods of getting patients out of 
institutions. 


31029. The ordinary way is by the medical superin- 
tendents discharging the patient ?—Yes; but he has no 
power to discharge an unrecovered pauper patient, and 
very properly, because that patient must be looked alter 
by somebody else. It is doubtful whether he has a statu- 
tory power of discharging an unrecovered private patient 
unless he can certify that he has “‘ sufficiently recovered.” 
By the way, there is a sixth method. If we do not certify 
ail our patients at Christmas who have been three years 
with us, as being suitable for an asylum, they are dis- 
charged ipso facto. I never, however, heard of a patient 
being so let out of an asylum. 


— 31030. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the last question 
you were asked, is it, in your opinion, at all a common 
thing in Scotland, this great facility for discharging ; are 
patients let out by the superintendent who are not re- 
covered ?—Sometimes they are. If they are not dangerous, 
I would say, “why not” ? 


31031. You do not think it leads to any bad results ?— 
I do not think it does. I do not think it is a danger. 


31032. I take it from the general tenour of your answers 
to Dr. Dunlop that you think it a very important thing in 
4 properly constituted lunacy committee, or other au- 
thoritative body, that much attention should be given 
to encouraging scientific work, the medical aspect, the 
. diagnosis and treatment of insanity ?—Beyond a doubt. 


31033. You regard that view as one which requires 
emphasis ?—It does, in my judgment. 
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31034. One or two questions about this certificate, in T. §. 
connection with incipient insanity, because that un- Clouston, 
doubtedly is a very important question. I understand Zsg., A.D. 


that this certificate may be given by one medical man 
and another medical man may take his patient into his 
house ?—That is so. 


31035. And no one else in the world know about it ?— 
Absolutely nobody, except the relatives of the patient 
of course. It is for six months only, for cure only. 


31035, I am assuming that. One sees undoubtedly the 
enormous advantage of such a procedure, but supposing in 
a populous country like England, that this should “catch 
on,” and no doubt it would very largely, would you see 
any danger of improper things happening, scandals 
happening which do not happen in Scotland; I do not 
mean to sav that Scotland is less likely to fall into those 
errors, but I mean owing to the large numbers in England ? 
To give one medical man facility for shutting up a person 
for six months, and for no one to know about it except 
a friend, is a big power ?—It is a big problem. No 
doubt there are dangers connected with it. When you 
come to consider it, especially when you have relations 
consulting a doctor on the disease of insanity, occurring 
acutely, in the case of a man holding an important position, 
it is of the utmost importance that he should not be 
certified or known to be insane. If you have this kind 
of feeling in the public, as you have, that they would 
almost, do anything rather than have a patient certified, 
the risk of treating without certification is one worth 
running. 
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31037. I agree in every way with you. I have for 
years had the opinion that some such procedure as you 
have described is greatly wanted, but what I was leading up 
up to is this: do you think it would very much lessen 
the advantages of the procedure, if it were obligatory 
to notify privately to some Government authority that 
such a patient is being kept? The word “insanity” 
need not be mentioned, and I do not press the question 
whether it should be notified to the Lunacy Commissioners, 
though they no doubt would be the best authority ?— 
Such a question as that depends entirely upon the feel- 
ing of the particular country. If the existence of such 
a power in England were to weaken the confidence in 
the medical profession, or in the treatment of insanity, 
then such a private notification as you have mentioned 
without mentioning the word “lunacy” would be ad- 
visable. If the doctor were obliged to notify this to 
an authority which does not publish a Blue-book, then 
I think the eingegtions to notification would be very much 
diminished. 


31038. Would you agree that any attempt at certifying 
the patient or certifying the house, would be very bad ?— 
Exceedingly bad. Nobody who puts himself or anyone 
belonging to him, in the position of having a short 
mental attack, but would agree with me that this is a 
most humane procedure. 


31039. (Mr. Byrne.) What practical powers. of coercion 
are given by such a certificate to the person in whose 
house the patient resides ?—No statutory power, but you 
assume the power of coercion, if you call it coercion; I 
would prefer to call it such control as is necessary for the 
treatment of the case ; you assume that that exists because 
of the existence of the certificate. 


31040. As regards the persons who are certified, is it 
done generally with their own consent and because they 
assent to it as a reasonable thing 7—Not usually; I 
have sometimes. If a patient gave consent, I do not 
think I should sign such a certificate, as a general rule ; 
he would then be an ordinary boarder with a friend, paying 
for it out of his own pocket. 


31041. They are mostly so bad that they think they 
are under coercion, although they are not really 7— 
They are mostly affected in mind in such a way that they 
require control. 


31042. And they think they are under legal control ?— 
One must assume that. Naturally you do not discuss 
that much with a patient. 


31043. That is what I want to get at; I want to 
find out the sort of people to whom it is applied ?—1 
have applied it to all sorts, from peers of the realm down 


to paupers. 
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31044. Yet you have not applied it to anyone with 
their consent ?—I am not prepared to say that I have not 
talked with a patient ; you usually try to persuade him 
to go as much as possible on his own consent, to save 

* trouble, and to get a feeling of confidence. 


31045. Supposing you said to him, “ It will be very much 
better for you to stay with Doctor So-and-so for six 
months,” and he says 
insane than you are, I am not going” ?—I say “‘ We 
have under the Scotch law a procedure under which, 
without calling you lunatic or mentioning the word 
“insanity, we can take charge of you and cure you 
even against your will by detaining you for six months.” 


31046. You then, so to speak, threaten him with this 
procedure ?—I have done it for the patient’s own ad- 
vantage. 


31047. If he still resists, you actually carry out your 
threat, so to speak ; you sign the certificate ?—Yes. 


31048. Then his relations take him and put him in a 
carriage and drive him off to this place and there he is 
detained ?—Yes. 


31049. Practically the success of the experiment depends 
on the ignorance of the public as to the legal powers which 
it gives? If I were incipiently insane, you could not try 
that dodge on me, could you ?—If I had much interest in 
your recovery I should do so without hesitation. 


31050. You could not make me think you had any 
control over me so long as you could not go further than 
saying that the person into whose house you sent me had 
control over me ?—I should quote this Act as giving me 
absolute control. 


31051. (Dr. Dunlop.) Would it not be useful to read 
the section ? 


31052. (Mr. Byrne.) I have got it: “Is afflicted with 
so-and-so, but that the malady is not confirmed and that 
I consider it expedient with a view to his recovery that he 
should be placed in such and such a house.” 


31053. (Dr. Dunlop). That is the certificate, not the 
words of the Act. The person is received as a lodger or 
a boarder, exactly as they receive any other person ?— 
The schedule which I quote, which is the form of  cer- 
tificate, is at the end of the Act. 


31054. (Mr. Byrne.) At any rate in practice these 
people are just as much detained against their will as 
lunatics under certificate ?—They are. One of. them 
has threatened me with an action at law. I said, “‘ Very 
well, go to. work and we will have it tried.” 


31055. I am asking you these questions in order that 
we may have a description of the sort of people to whom 
it applies and then I want to ask you whether, in spite 
of this, you are quite satisfied that no inspection of 


these people should be allowed, no outside inspection ?— | 


I think anything like lunacy hata ae would defeat 
the real object of the clause. 


31056. It is because it would be lunacy inspection that 
you object to it ?—Yes. 


31057. If the Government had-at their disposal a doctor 
in.the neighbourhood who is not known as a lunacy expert, 
would you object to his inspection ?—I should not object: 
if that would give more satisfaction and more confidence 
to the public ;~ certainly everything depends on that. 


31058. Because it is quite clear from your description 
that the whole procedure is one based on force; it is 
carried out against the will of the person ?—Yes. ‘ 


31059. And might conceivably lend itself to very grave 
evils ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 


31060. The sort of evils which were alleged to be common 
before certification in its p fees form was adopted ?— 
Yes, but it is done by a medi¢al man, and you have his pro- 
fessional reputation at stake, if anything wrong occurs. 
That is an enormous matter. 


31061. That would apply equally well to a lunacy 
certificate ?—Yes, 


“*T am not insane, I am no more | 
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31062. I suppose your answer to that wovld be that 
there never have been any substantial scandals, even under 
the lunacy certification; much less this certification ?— — 
We have had one in Scotland in forty years; one aqhone 
at law in forty years. 














































the opinion that for a well-equipped modern mental 
hospital for rate-paid patients something like £250 a 
bed is required ?—That is my opinion. 


31064. As you use the words “mental hospital” yow 
mean an asylum for curable patients POE and — 
incurable. 


31065. The ordinary mixed hospital ?—Yes. 


31066. You would not think the asylum cost could be 
substantially reduced by building on a different oc 
for the congenital and acute cases ?—I think if you — 
eliminated those from the question you would have to 
spend more on the curable part. 


4 

31067. (Dr. Needham.) You talk about visiting and 
inspecting about 400 pauper patients a day ; do you know 
that in some wards in English asylums there are something _ 
like 200 patients in each ward ?—I have heard so. 


31063. Now for one other matter ; you have expressed — 


31068. What sort of inspection are you going to give 
them ; walk tound the ward with them sitting on benches. 
closely round the ward? What personal inspection of | 
each patient can you give, or what good would it be, seeing 
that four-fifths of them are probably people who would not 

ask a question in six months ?—In the first place I would 
deprecate the existence of such a ward. 


31069. Absolutely ; but there they are ?—If thee are 
there. 


31070. I have known a ward with 200 “patente a 
Each patient must have some special mental peculiarity. 
The effect of having a little time and that kind of thing, 
of the Commissioners has it, is of importance—a little time 
to think, to see if anything can be done. a 


31071. What is the value of it to the patient or t 
value of it to the public ?. Assuming this is a case of gross 
dementia, what is the value of it to the country, and what 
is the value to the individual, of the close personal in- 
spection of a Commissioner—as a lunacy expert, I mean, 
of course ?—I think there is one value, and I think it is 
rather an important one. I think the Commissioner 
going into such a ward as you describe, if he had the time 
—I do not think they have the time—if they had the 
time to spend half an hour or more in that ward, I think 
it would have a very good effect on the doctors and nurses 
to see that although these people were demented, yet the 
Commissioner regarded them as human beings capable of 
requiring attention. It takes away the sort of degraded 
and neglected feeling which some nurses are liable to 


acquire. 


31072. How many can you see at a time ?—You can 
go round and see them. I can scarcely imagine 200 adul 
dements together none of whom could answer questions 
That ‘is quite impossible. 


31073. Certainly, but only a small percentage of them 
could ?—Something, I think, should be made of them 
Those are a class that specially tend towards degeneration 
and give us more responsibility to keep them up to ® 
certain height than any other. An English Commissioner 
once said te me, “‘ One of our tests of any asylum is how it it 
looks after its dements.” 


31074. I am not in the least saying it is undesirable that 
close personal attention should be paid to every patient. 
T am not suggesting that it is at all desirable that people 
who are degenerating should be allowed to degener 
very much the reverse; I am not suggesting that th 
wards should not be visited from any single point of view 
not even from the point of view of economy, but I sim 
want to get your point of view as to what the advant 
would be if more time were able to be spent, as unfo 
nately it is not at present, in those wards ?—I think there 
would be an advantage; for instance, in doing on 
medical visit I sometimes on purpose stay longer in a Ww. 
or day room where the worst class of patients are, once 1 
a while, and ask the nurses questions about them to show 
that I have not ceased to take an interest in them in- 
dividually 
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31075. As regards the direct power which you.would 
give to the er anes s, how about the local authoy ily 2 
Do you think if you gave more power to the Commis- 
ssioners and altered their position from being the advisory 
people that they ‘are now, and made them mandatory 

ple, that it would be an advantage; would not: the 
Jocal authority rebel against them ?—It depends whether 
at isan educated local authority. 


31076: You must form a judgment whether: local 
authorities in England are educated ?—You can depend 
on the Commissioner being a man who knows his work, 
and knows the nature of his work and is able to do it. I 
would not allow the local authority to do wrong things in 
regard to the insane. I would give the Commissioners 
power of interference. 


31077. Would the country give the Commissioners 
power to interfere with the local authority when the 
<ountry is trying to give the local authorities more power 
every day ?—It is impossible to say. I ought to say 
with regard to the English system that there is one matter 
in which I consider you beat us in Scotland ; that is that you 
appoint a rota of the local committee to visit the institu- 
tion every month. I always looked upon that as being a 
most valuable thing, when I was in England, as giving me 

_ the power of educating my committee up to my own views 
of managing the asylum ; it. was the best education they 
got, though it sounds rather egotistical to say so. 


31078. As regards local Commissioners, do not you 
think local influence and local narrowness would be 
against that system ?—I am not sure as to that. point. 
The idea is a new,one. | 


31079. Do you not think they would come with more 

freshness from a central point than if they lived in the 
district ?—They would, but would they come with greater 
knowledge ? 


$1080. Would the little tattle of the locality be helpful 

or hindering ?—It would be a large division of 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 of inhabitants ; it would not be local in that 
sense. I think it is worth experiment. I am not strong 
on the point. The administrative difficulties are obvious, 


SAMUEL Brooks, Esq., J.P., 


31091. (Chairman.), You. are Chairman of the Surrey 


County Asylums’. Committees ; would you tell us how 
long you have been Chairman ?—In March 1892 I was 
appointed to the Brookwood Committee and in March 
1897 I was made Chairman thereof. 


31092. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence, may we put that on our notes ?—If you 
please. 


eae THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY SamMuEL Brooks EsqQ.. J.P.. CHAIRMAN O# 


THE SURREY County AsyLUMSs COMMITTEES OF 


“ BROOKWOOD ” AND “ NETHERNE.” 


io Have no objection ‘to offer to the present necessary © 


qualifications for ‘appointment to the Commission in 

Lunacy, which appear to me to be, as regards the personnel 
a Satisfactory arrangement. 

There is given me no sufficient time in which to ascertain 


what duties and powers were conferred on the Com- 
-Tnission at its creation in 1845 or whether those duties 


and powers have been gradually extended and amplified © 


by the action of the Commissioners themselves and 
-withou statutory authority. Be this as it may, I am 
_ 0f opinion that the functions of the Commissioners should 
be revised and limited to those matters which are more 
Beruerly concerned with the medical, domestic, and 
hygienic conditions under which lunatic patients are de- 
tained in public asylums. 


‘These revised powers should eaclude the supervision and 
control of schemes and plans.for the erection of new 
asylums and the alterations and extension of those already 
existing ; all such proposed works being submitted for 
examination and approval to the Home Office or similar 
‘Government Department; for the reason that local 
authorities do now, and for the purposes of all such works, 
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and I am not sufficiently well up inthe working of.the 
Commission to say much about it. 


31081. You know that the rules of all asylums provide 
for the duties of the assistant medical officers, and that 
these rules have been sanctioned by the, Secretary of State 
in each case ?—That i isso. Iam rather complaining | of his 
want of statutory position, and his general position in the 
h'erarchy of the government of the asylum. Nowadays, 
especially in large institutions, the senior assistants, the 
heads who have been there, let us say over a year, should 
be a little more considered, they are so very important. 


31082. You would give them a statutory position ?— 
Nesoue 


31083. The. only other. question is as regards the: con- 
joint laboratory ; you are aware that attempis have been 
made to establish’ joint laboratories in England in con- 
nection with asylums ?—Yes. 


31084. And that the Commissioners strongly favour 
that ?—I am aware of that. 


31085: But that they were not able, for administra- 
tive reasons, to be carried out ?—I understood that for 
legal reasons it was thought that local authorities could 
not contribute. 


31086. It might be, but it was for administrative 
reasons ; they could not provide them for that purpose ? 
—We have done it in Scotland, why should not they do 
it in England if they have legal power ? 


3 087. Because of the administrative reasons ; it may 
be legal administrative reasons ; it may be reasons why 
they: could. not combine ?7—It reacts favourably on 
asylums ; our Scotch assistants are constantly coming io 
the laboratory and spending a day there; it does much 
good. 

3-088. It is desirable ?—No doubt it is most desirable. 


31089. The English Lunacy Commissioners quite agree 
with you ?—L know they have done their very best. 


7 


31090. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—Nothing. 


called ; and Examined 


would .continue..to engage, the very best professional 
architectural and constructional. skill and experience, 
which are not and cannot be expected to be, attributes 
attaching to legal and medical attainments. 

Further, the authority of the Commissioners to initiate, 


_ limit, and dictate, the conditions under which one local 


authority may contract with ancther similar authority, for 


the temporary accommodation of lunatic patients, should 


in my opinion be annulled, subject, as before suggested, to 
the submission of any such proposed contract to the 
approval of a Secretary of State. 

In my opinion the present system of supervising lunatic 
is inadequate and I recommend the formation of lunacy 
inspection districts. These might be constituted by the 
adoption of county boundaries, and each district’ consist 
of one county, or of two or even three counties combined, 
according to the number of, asylums and licensed houses 
for the reception of lunatics, embraced within the area. 

A medical inspector should be appointed to each dis- 
trict. His primary duty should be to visit and inspect the 
lunatic establishments and see that all medical and 
sanitary measures were adopted for the treatment and 
comfort of the inmates. I suggest that the visits should 
take place at uncertain times but at least once in every 
three months, and that the inspector should report to the 
Central Authority. 

He should have the power to serve notices on com- 
mittees and proprietors or managers to remedy deficiencies, 
and provide necessary requirements. 

The Central Authority, say Lunacy Board, might with 
advantage form a special department of the Home Office 
and consist. of a Medical Chief and his Meuical Deputy and 
tivo or three other qualified members with an efficient office 
staff ag required. Probably a legal member of the Board 
would .be a useful addition. 

A direct appeal by committees or managers to the 
Central Authority should be embodied in the regulations. 
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31093. (Mr. Byrne.) You recommend that as regards 
the approval of schemes and plans of asylums the work 
might be taken away from the Lunacy Commissioners 
with advantage ?—That is my view. 


31094. You have had some experience, both of a new 
asylum and of additions to asylums, in Surrey, have you 
not ?—Yes. 


31095. Have you had any events occur within your 
own experience which make you think it would be an 
improvement and an economy to have plans not sub- 
mitted to the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I do not think I 
would like to go quite so far as that. The view in my 
mind was that the absolute approval or disapproval of 
plans ought not to be left to the circumstances now prevail- 
ing ; that is to say two Commissioners see the plans, and it 
impresses itself on my mind that when they have made 
up their minds, there is no appeal. If you appeal, I 
believe the process is to the Home Department. The 
Home Secretary and the Commissioners, I presume—I only 
speak from what I am given to believe—are asked what 
they think about this appeal, and we get no locus standi 
whatever, we are not asked to attend, either through the 
Chairman of the Committee or the Visiting Committee 
itself, and explain. 


31696. You may take it from me that the local author- 
ities do attend frequently in my experience. At the Home 
Office there have been several instances in which the 
local authorities have attended and represented their 
views to the Secretary of State and have been able to 
make those views prevail on account of the urgency of 
their local circumstances ; so there is an appeal to the 
Home Secretary ?—I am afraid it is not the general opinion 
that there is such a process available. 


31097. You see it in the newspapers ?—Yes. [Witness 
subsequently sent in a note to the effect that his answer should 
have been in the negative. ] 


31098. Have there been any cases in which your au- 
thority would have liked to appeal to the Home Secretary 
against the Commissioners ?—Yes. 


31099, What was the nature of them ; was it connected 
with plans of buildings ?—Yes, the extension of buildings 
for the Brookwood Asylum. 


31100. Will you tell us what the point was ?—We had 
intended as a committee to appoint some well-known 
and competent architect to design the plans for an exten- 
sion. Certain circumstances happened at a meeting of 
the county council, and the present county surveyor, in 
consequence of the fact that his father was the architect 
of the old Brookwood Asylum, and he was very much 
engaged on the work, felt that he would not like other 
hands to have any finger in that. It was purely senti- 
mental, but as a consequence. knowing him to be a very 
competent architect—he is a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
—and as he had expressed his willingness to undertake the 
work, we gave it into his hands. He designed these ex- 
tensions on the principle of giving everything that should 
be, both constructionally and from the sanitary point of 
view, sufficient and efficient; and for economy’s sake 
he proposed that this extension block, the female block, 
should be placed north of the old existing block. When 
these plans were submitted to two of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, so far as I am aware, no exception was taken 
to the plans except the aspect. The objection was that 
the ideal aspect had not been observed in drawing these 
plans, and therefore they could not be approved. It was 
pointed out that to have adopted the ideal aspect would 
have involved a very large increase in the cost of these 
buildings ; but still there seemed to be no inclination to 
accept that as sufficient explanation, and it was pointed 
out that there are a large number of men with ¢ompetent 
incomes who cannot afford to insist on that ideal aspect, 
that they must accept that which is before them, and if 
they want to build a house there are some other considera- 
tions besides ideal aspect, there is prospect, and so on ; 
but when a man is to rent a house, it may be a large rental, 
and he cannot insist on a certain aspect, and that in this 
particular instance it meant economy to a large extent ; 
but, however, the pressing of that view was of no use 
whatever; it was insisted on that these plans must be 
altered to get this ideal aspect. Accordingly they were 
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so altered and the outcome of it was that instead of build- 
ing these extensions for about £65,000 to £75,000, it in- 
volved an outlay of £90,000. 


31101. (Dr. Needham.) How long since is this ?—Those 
extensions were commenced in August, 1900; they were 
completed and handed over to the committee in Decem- 
ber, 1902. I have got the county surveyor to prepare 
me a little plan which shows exactly the condition of 
things at that particular time. I will hand this plan in, 
it shows the old existing buildings. (The plan was handed 
in. Vide neat page.) 


31102. Have you got any correspondence with you on 
this matter ?—None whatever. 


31003. Which asylum was this ?—The Brookwood 
Asylum. 


31104. (Mr. Byrne.) In that case did you appeal to the 
Home Secretary against the decision of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—I believe not. 


31105. But you protested to the Commissioners, in the 
manner which you have described ?—Through Mr. Howell, 
These plans, if my memory serves me right, were sent in 
and this objection was raised, and then an appointment 
was made, I believe, between Mr. Howell on the one side 
and the two Commissioners on the other. He met them 
and pointed all these things out to them, but without 
success. 


31106. Did the alteration of the aspect of the building 
in this case involve any serious changes of an expensive 
nature in the asylum ?—It did. The principal arguments 
against placing the extension buildings as they are now 
with the south-east aspect, were, first, that in order to 
do so we must pull down our chapel. I use the word 
“chapel”? as it is generally used by us; I mean: the 
church. I do not make any distinction between the two: 
terms in this connection, church or chapel. We always 
call it “‘chapel”? We had to pull down the old chapel, 
and we had to find another site and build a new one. 


31107. How long had the chapel been built ?—Probably 
that was erected when the old Brookwood Asylum was. 
first put up. I cannot say; that is about thirty-five 
years ago. 


31108. Was it a costly operation, pulling down the 
chapel, and rebuilding it elsewhere ?—Yes, I could not 
say at the present moment what it cost, but probably 
about £8,000 or £9,000. Then the utilising of the exist- 
ing drainage of Brookwood had to be abandoned, and a 
new scheme altogether for these blocks had to be adopted. 


31109. (Dr. Needham.) Was the old chapel adequate 
in size for the requirements of the asylum ?—At the time 
it was. 


31110. It does not look to be more than half the size 
of the new one ?—There is an addition to it, you will 
observe, in the sketch plan. 


31111. (Mr. Byrne.) Under your proposal, you think 
that the Home Office, with adequate architectural ad- 
vice, with an adviser who could meet you and confer 
with you, would probably not do such things as that ?— 
As I have put it so, it is a very simple statement, but 1 
would enlarge rather upon that. May I illustrate it by 
something else? Let us assume a municipal authority, 
and that they are going to embark on a sewage disposal — 
scheme. They employ a competent man to draft this 
scheme, they get their plans out, and get an approximate — 
estimate. Then they say: “This is going to cost say — 
£20,000 to £25,000. We want to go to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to get sanction to raise the money.” The 
Secretary of State at the Local Government Board does 
not trouble himself about these plans, I presume. The 
Local Government Board appoints a competent inspector, 
who goes minutely into this scheme of sewage disposal, 
and he goes down to the site, if it be necessary, and he holds 
a public inquiry. The promoters of the scheme appear 
on the scene, and advocate their views; those who are 
in opposition to it are also entitled to appear and expla’n 
why their opposition has been aroused. The Local 
Government Board Inspector hears both sides, and reports | 
to his department and the sanction is givea, or certain 
alterations are suggested ; but my point is that there is 
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ample opportunity for the promoting authority to advo- 


cate the course which they propose to adopt; they are 
listened to, and there is the report of a competent man 
who has no interest in the one direction or the other, 


_ and upon that the Secretary of State will take action. 
I suggest that some system of that kind is desirable. 


Whether it be justified or whether it be not justified 
(and I should assume myself that it is not altogether 
justified) still there is a feeling abroad that plans for 
asylums and extensions and alterations come before 
two Commissioners, and that is all. 


31112. But perhaps the Commissioners went down 
and conferred with you on this matter, did they not ?— 
No. 


31113. Did they simply, in London, having this plan 
submitted to them, say “ that is a wrong aspect, we will 
not permit it ?’’—Yes, “we will not approve it.” 


31114. “You must pull down that chapel and turn 
the whole thing round ’’—did they say that ?—That I 
believe is the case. 


31115. (Dr. Needham.) Are you aware that all the 
plans which appear before the Lunacy Commissioners are 
considered by the whole Board ?—No, I did not know 
that. 


31116. Will you take it from me that that is so ?— 
Certainly. 


31117. (Mr. Byrne.) You described to us what is the 
ideal method, namely, that there should be a local inquiry, 
where the criticisms on both sides should be brought before 
the inspector ?—Yes ; I am aware that the Commissioners 
are guided by the advice of a thoroughly competent profes- 
sional architect. I feel sure, if I may say so, and I am 
an architect myself, that there is no better man than Mr. 
Hine; they could not employ any man more worthy of 
their confidence, but still there is the prevailing feeling 
that that is not quite the system. In my own judgment 
it would be far better to have a salaried officer. 


31118. A Government architect ?—A Government 
officer. 


31119. Who should be compelled to acquire full and 
complete knowledge of asylum construction all over the 
civilised world, we will say, so as to be able to give the 
best advice ?—Yes. 


31120. I notice that in your statement you say you con- 
sider the existing method of supervising lunatics is not 
adequate. I think you heard the evidence given by 
Mr. Crowther from the West Riding. I asked him to 


explain how the local authority supervised the working 


of their institutions; would that description apply 
to your asylum ?—Yes. My committee meets twice 
in every month. Of course I am there very much more 
often. The constitution of that committee is this: 
they are seventeen in number, and thirteen of them are 
appointed to what is called an inspecting sub-committee. 
Of course every member of the ‘ommittee, also, when 


_ Opportunity offers, does inspecting, but it is the duty 


by either the medical superintendent himself or 


of this inspecting sub-committee at every meeting of 
the Poard to go round the asylum. It is impossible 
for these thirteen to adequately inspect an asylum so 
detached in its buildings as Brookwood and with about 
1,400 patients there, on one committee meeting day, 
but they do portions at each meeting, and they go to 
some other part of the building the next meeting, so 
gradually they become acquainted with all the persons, 
and they know all about the asylum and the way it is 
administered, and in all cases they are accompanied 
by 
one of the medical staff, so that they are able to acquire 
any information as to treatment and so on. 


31121. And the general arrangements ?—And the 
general arrangements. 


31122. Does that careful inspection apply also to what 
I may call the legal aspect of the detention of the inmates, 
namely, keeping proper books, inspection of warrants, 
orders, or certificates, under which they are detained ; 
do the visiting committee see to that ?—Not the in- 
Specting sub-committee ; those are the duties of 
general committee, the Visiting Committee as a whole. 
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31123. Will you kindly tell us in what way they carry 
out that duty ?—When the committee arrive in their 
board room the medical case books and all other books 
which contain information, such as water consumption, 
gas, and every other detail in its own book, are laid upon 
the table, and it is the duty of the chairman to see that 
one or more members of the committee go and inspect 
those books. 


31124, And thoroughly examine them ?—Yes. 


31125. Not merely look at them ?—No, examine them ; 
and if there is anything that strikes them as requiring 
explanation, they mention it. Then the superintendent 
is asked about it. With regard to the certificates of 
admission of patients, one member is told off to go care- 
fully through them and see that they are in order. Of 
course the medical superintendent has already admitted 
them as patients. 


31126. So this is a check ?—Yes; we see that the 
formality has been complied with. The value of it is 
another thing. 


31127. To sum up this: before the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners come to your asylums to inspect them at all, 
they are already both conducted by competent persons, 
and have been efficiently inspected by a considerable 
number of gentlemen interested in the matter, and having 
the duty as local authorities. That is so, is it not ?— 
That is so, but I do not consider that is sufficient. 


31128, That is the point I want to bring out. You 
think even the most careful local supervision does not 
in any way get rid of the necessity for having a com- 
petent, careful, and thorough inspection ?—That is my 
view. The Visiting Committee is not a permanent body 
so far as the individuals are concerned. They are being 
changed tolerably often. At any rate once in three 
years they are reorganised, and one has to bear in mind 
that there is a great public who ought to be safeguarded 
in these matters, and however excellent may be the 
work of my committee. and of the staff there now, it is 
human nature sometimes to be a little bit slack and to 
get into a groove, and I think for the protection of the 
the patients themselves and the satisfaction of the public 
there should be a very competent inspecting staff entirely 
outside the particular asylum; in fact Governmental 
inspection, that is my view. 


31129. For what reasons do you recommend that the 
approval of contracts for the reception of your county 
patients into other asylums should be submitted only to the 
the Secretary of State and not to the Commissioners ?— 
That view of mine has arisen because of recent difficulties 
we have had with the Commissioners in Lunacy with 
regard to the terms, that is to say the conditions, under 
which another asylum is allowed to receive our patients. 
There used never to be such difficulties as have arisen 
lately. Now when we want for a temporary purpose 
to board out a number of patients in another asylum, 
we are met with such stringent restrictions. Only the 
other day in the case of York City, the Secretary of the 
York City Asylum wrote to us that in consequence of the 
delay the matter must fall through, and it arose out of 
what we call the stringent clause with regard to visiting. 


31130. I do not think we need go into this point ?— 
May I just say this, that we have had and still have 
contracts with other asylums in which this stringent 
clause does not come in. 


31131. On the other hand you will admit that experience 
must show itself in occasional alterations in practice ?— 
Yes, my point is that this is a temporary measure. Itisa 
matter of urgency and we are driven to it, and if the 
Reception Committee say “ well, we are willing to accept 
your patients without this stringent clause,” it seems rather 
hard upon the Visiting Committee, who do not know 
what to do with this over-crowded condition. 


31132. But still there really is in fact not much differ- 
ence between giving the approval of such contracts directly 
to the Secretary of State and giving them to the Secretary 
of State acting upon the advice and recommendations 
of the Lunacy Commissioners, because he would consult 
them in any event; they know most about the circum- 
stances ?—Yes, I only point out these matters, feeling 
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sure that this Commussion will thoroughly weigh these 
matters and advise accordingly. May 1 add one point 
about asylum. building ?, When Mr. Howell sent me this 
sketch plan, I did not ask him this, but he wrote a letter 
to me. He wrote on- December 7th, and. said ‘{ I send 
you a small sketch plan showing the proposed buildings 


submitted to the Commissioners in) Lunacy and the plan». 


as amended by the Commissioners, so as to avoid the 
female day room facing north. The male block was 
designed facing south, and was passed as originally 
planned. I may add that I staked out the female blocks 
in. many ways so as. to avoid the chapel, and satisfied 
myself that the only practicable way of building them to 
meet the requirements imposed was to place them as they 
now are. I am still of opinion that the original plan 
{although not quite so good.as the amended plan) was 
good enough. The asylum committee and the medical 
officer thought so too. Anyone can now easily judge 
how the wards would have looked by going into the 
nurses’ block, which ison the site of the wards, and has 
nearly the same aspect.” Thenurses have to put up with 
the north aspect. This I think probably is important : 
“Had we been allowed to carry out the original plans, 
we could have used a great deal more of the old drainage 
scheme, we could have adapted the hydrant mains, we 
could have kept the old chapel, saved long lengths of 
corridor; and had the buildmgs much more compact 
and simple. I believe myself that, given a free hand, 
efficient asylums could be built at much less cost than the 
modern asylums, but the wards would have to be designed 
the most economical size to construct as well as to ad- 
minister, and every building and fitting would have to 
be of the very simplest and most inexpensive character. 
I illustrate my meaning by taking such a fitting as a bath. 
In an ordinary inexpensive house a bath is fitted of 
enamelled steel, costing complete with fittings about £7. 
A modern asylum. bath of glazed stoneware with the 
largest best quality gun metal fittings costs just about three 
times as much. Undoubtedly the asylum baths look 
nicer and can be used more quickly. The question is, 
would not the cheaper baths be good enough?” May I 
say, on that question of cost, that at the new Netherne 
Asylum, I venture to say a thoroughly competent architect 
could have given all that is needful, both from a sanitary 
point and other important points of view, at a reduction 
of 20 per cent. at the. least. 


31133. What is it going to cost ?—We put it.at the 
present moment at £300,000. 


31134. How much per head ?—I forget what it worked 
out at. 

31135. (Dr. Needham.) What is the number of 
patients ?—We are building now for 960. Eventually it 
is to, accommodate 1,200. In that: instance there is 
teak being used for flooring, which will cost over £4,000. 
Other flooring could bave been used, and have saved at 


deast half the money. 


31136. The Commissioners did not make you do that, 
did they ?—No. That blame is not on the Commissioners, 
I admit that, but this is the tendency in modern asylums. 
Then there is this extravagant cost in the day room, 
pitch pine dadoes 4 feet high, grooved and tongued 
with moulded capping and small moulded rail beneath, 
and moulded skirting, most expensive work. I hear 
very often that it is the wish of the Commissioners that 
this expensive work shoud be put an end to. They 


advocate more inexpensive though efficient construction, 


but I can never see where if is enforced ; it is a crying evil. 


31137. (Chairman.) If the Commissioners had more 
control over the buildings perhaps they could be built 
cheaper ?—If it would lead to that, it would be a very 
great boon to the rate-payers. I say, and I speak as a 
trained architect, that that asylum should be built at a 
reduction of at least 20 per cent. 

31138. (Dr. Needham.) You. know that the teak 
flooring, the moulding, and the things of that sort, do not 
appear on the plans ?—No. 

31139. They only appear on the specification ?—Yes. 

31140. If the Commissioners were able to carefully 
investigate all specifications, I suppose they ‘would be 
able to put a stop to that ?—Some authority seems to 
me imperative to control that sort of thing. 


31141. To look into all the details 2 Yes,. “L.do.not 
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think a local authority should be allowed to spend money 
in that way. 

31142. (Dr. Dunlop.) 
notice that you lay great stress indeed on medical i inspec- 
tion ?—Yes. 


31143. Have you any opinion to give as to the con- 


tinuance of the legal inspection of asylums 7—I do not 
think it is of value. Of course the legal mind is quite 
capable of acquiring a very intimate knowledge of the 
condition of patients and their surroundings in the same 
way as a member of the Visiting Committee, but it is a 


form of apprenticeship before the Cammissiones has 


attained to that. ability. ? 


31144. It is essentially a medical matter, and requires 
training for its efficient carrying. out ?—L. think so. , 


31145. Another matter on which ‘you lJay'some: stress‘ 


is the establishment of district boards ?+Yes. © 


31146. The whole country of England is a very large 


community is it not ?—Yes. 


31147. Do you think it is possible for the Copamise 


sioners to be in close touch, to know what is doing in this 
very large country, with the large number of lunatics and 
asylums ?—Not in any detail ; Ido not think ade is, 
are not sufficiently strong to do’ the works, . | i 


31148. Do you think it would be better to have one-or™ 


two Commissioners | intimately acquainted with what 


is doing in one district or one community, than to have . 


less intimate knowledge by a larger number of Com- 
missioners ?—I do. That was rather in my mind when I 


suggested something on the lines of county medicai 


For my own county, Surrey, tor ‘sanitary 
There is a medical 


inspection. 
purposes it is divided up into districts. 


officer of health in each one of those districts. He has | 
to look atter the health of the community, sanitary ~ 
Over all is the © 


matters, outbreaks of fever, and so on. 
county medical officer. He has reports from these 


district medical officers, and so on. It seems to’ mé’ 


that that would be a very good method to adopt, to have 


county inspectors over your lunatic asylums, and of course, | 


as I say, it might be one county, or more, under one 


inspector, according to the number of houses, but he would. 


be in constant touch with those and with the medical 
staff, he could come when he chose, and I dostrongly 
think that one visit a year is utterly useless. It is merely 
a visit to collect statistics, on the off-chance of seeing some- 
thing as you walk downstairs or pass through a ward. 
There is no time tor these gentlemen to he to it, once in 
twelve months. 


31149. Your prolonged asylum experience makes you — 


Coming to another subject, I 


ma 5 


conclude that it is of the utmost importance that the 


Visiting Commissioners should have intimate acquaintance i 


with the asylum and with the staff ?—Yes. 


31150. With that object, one visit a year is useless 2 


Yes. 


31151. And for that pEEpoRe the -constent ‘glianize, of ; 
Commissioners spoils the utility ; you. want the same man 


going round ?—I think it is desirable, because they would 


have an intimate personal knowledge of the asyluing, they 


undertook to visit. 
31152. The ideal Visiting Comnidetoret should have 


intimate |nowledge ?—Yes, for a time at any tate; I 
Then probably it a be 2 


think for a year or two. 
convenient to change to another locality.© ©) 10 


| 31153. If you hold that view, would you refer to the 


first paragraph in your statement and tell me whether you 


insist on that or would like to modify it ?—You mean — 


where I say, “I have no objection to offer to the present 
necessary qualifications.” 


31154. Yes; your views are that Fe Commission. should 


be very essentially a medical body from, the inspecting | 


point of view and should be much more medical than 
legal ?—Yes. 

31155. And in your opinion the ‘constitution .of the 
Commission should be altered a ?—Yes, for 
these visiting purposes. 

31156. (Dr. Needham.) As regards contracts with other 


authorities for accommodation, you say there La not 


to be a difficulty ?—No. 


31157.. You are aware that the difficulty is accentuated _ 


by the fact that the difficulty of finding room has very 
much increased ?—Yes. ' 
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31158. And that the difficulty of finding suitable persons 
to send away has very much increased ?—Yes, very 
greatly. 

31159. And that it is a terrible injustice to patients 

and their friends that they should be removed to long 
distances from their homes so that they cannot be visited 
by their friends ?—Yes. 
_ 31160. And for these reasons it is necessary that the 
Commissioners should make very careful inquiry with 
reference to any temporary accommodation being provided 
for aliens, that is to say for people from other districts, 
in addition to which of course the Commissioners have 
got to see that the accommodation is sufficient in the 
receiving asylum, and they have also to see that the delay 
in providing the proper accommodation in the sending 
asylum is not a delay which is a continuing one, but 
is a delay which the asylums’ committee are trying to 
overcome ?—Yes. 


31161. Just a word about the baths; as a matter cf 
fact the Commissioners, I may say, do not press at ail 
for Stourbridge baths ?—No, I think not. 


31162. They are quite willing to accept the enamelled 
iron baths ?—I am very glad to know they are. 


31163.. And a large number of asylums are fi'ted 
with them ?—Yes, and for the purpose they are very 
much better than the others. 

31164. You are aware, with reference to medical in- 
spection, that the Commissioners do see that all medical 
and sanitary measures are adopted for the treatment 
and comfort of the inmates, as far. as they can ?—Yes. 


31165. And that they do visit at all events at un- 


certain times; they give no notice of their visits ?—Yes.’ » 


31166. Their visits are surprise visits, you know, of 
course ?—Yes ; only the times are so far apart. 


31167. Do you think that the Commissioner should 
have power to serve notices on committees to remedy 
deficiencies, or provide necessary requirements ?—Yes. 


31168. Do you think the local authorities would b 
satisfied to accept that ?—I think so. 


31169. Would not they think it arbitrary and think 
it interfered with their autonomy ?—All that my remark 
has reference to is what the medical Commissioner sees 
_when he visits the asylum—whether he sees that there 
is anything deficient from the sanitary point of view. 


31170. Do not the Commissioners constantly make 
recommendations bearing on those points in their reports 
which they leave at the asylums, which are published 
in the Blue-book ?—Yes, they do, undoubtedly, but my 
point is that the visits are so rare. 1am speaking of the 
~ asylum with which I am concerned—Brookwood ; they 
are so far apart, twelve months at least, and when the 
Commissioners come down they have not time to inspect 
adequately. 

31171. In other words they have not time to do their 
work ?—Quite so. 

31172. They want strengthening ;—Yes ; either strength- 
ening or another system. 


31173. They want some strengthening of the system, 
whether it is a strengthening of the individuals or not ? 
—Yes. 

31174. What you were referring to on the question of 
_ the aspect of buildings was the extensions ?—Yes. 


31175. The Commissioners seem to have said they had 
_ made a preliminary examination of the plans, but “ they 
desire to know the average annual increase, the present 
position of the water supply, whether the asylum estate 
does not afford sites for additional buildings, admitting 
of day rooms with south aspects, nearly all the day rooms 
shown on the plan facing north, which is most objection- 
able. The Commissioners think it would assist them to 
_ have an interview with the doctor and the county sur- 
_ veyor and would be pleased to see those gentlemen. Mr. 
Howell should bring them a plan of the asylum estate 
_ showing the position of the existing building.” Then 
Mr. Howell attends accordingty. The Commissioners 
expressed strong objection to sanctioning the proposed 
plans on the ground that the majority of the day rooms 
faced north and they suggested reconsideration and that 
probably the site of the female block on the east side 
of the present building would do, also that the proposed 
male block should be recast so as to provide for southerly 
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aspects for the day rooms. There is no question about 
the water supply 7—The water supply was a trouble at 
Brookwood for a long time. 

31176. “The Commissioners most strongly object to 
the proposed arrangements of the buildings by which the 
day rooms, with few exceptions, would face the north, 
those female blocks being further deprived of sunshine by 
the projecting wings on the east and west, and they think 
that it could be provided by a different arrangement.” 
Then there was another interview and so on. Then there 
was a meeting at which Mr. Howell was present and 
discussed plans in addition and certain defects were 
pointed out. 

31177. (Chairman). We may take it that Mr. Brooks’ 
account was substantia ly correct. 

31178. (Dr. Needham.) Yes; it is the question of ex- 
pense in which I was rather interested. Mr. Howell, in 
1899, says he estimates the cost of the new male and female 
blocks, new chapel, quarters for the assistant medical 
officer, new nurses’ block, general bathroom and other 
works shown on the accompanying plans for the sum of 
£53,000; I thought you said £90,000 ?—The £90,000 
was the final expenditure. The final expenditure, accord- 
ing to the plans as first submitted, would be from £60,000 
to £70,000. 

31179. It is £53,000 after they have been discussed. 
At the meeting of the Surrey County Council held at 
Kingston on Tuesday, the Asylums Committee recom- 
mended the acceptance of the tender of £87,000 for the 
erection of new wards at Brookwood Asylum to accommo- 
date 340 new additional patients ; this tender was £27,000 
in excess of the estimate ; so that it does not appear to 
have been the action of the Commissioners in Lunacy 
which increased the cost from £53,000 to £90,000, but it 
seems to have been a deficiency in the estimate ?—No, 
the increase depended wholly upon the change in the 
plans. : 

31180. No, he recommended the acceptance of a tender 
of £87,000. This was in excess of the estimate. This 


estimate which I have read to you was an estimate after ail. 


changes had been agreed upon and made ?—No, the 
£53,000. 
31181. Yes, here it is ?—That is not correct. 


31182. Here are the things. I read to you the estimate 
just now. On the 10th June those plans with the estimate 
of that £53,000 were sent in to the Secretary of State and 
were approved by the Secretary of State, therefore that 
refers to the amended and revised plans,and the difference 
between the cost and the estimated cost is £20,000 which 
was a mistake in the estimate ?—I am quite sure there is 
an explanation of that which I am not prepared to give 
to-day. I have taken this g eat care that when the 
secretary of my committee was instructed to write to the 
Home Office on this very matter, about the cost being 
£20,000 and upwards in consequence of the alteration of 
the plans, I said, “now do not make any mistake, I am 
satisfied, go and see Mr. Howell, and have it from him, that 
there may be no mistake at all about it,’ Before I came 
to-day I personally went to Mr. Howell and I said, ** Now 
Mr. Howell, what are the figures ; I have committed my- 
self to the statement that in consequence of the alteration 
in the plans we have had to expend at least £20,000 more, 
is that correct, can you justify that statement.” He said 
** Ves, I can, and it is correct.” 
explain more. 


31183. I can only give you the dates. The date on 
which Mr. Howell said the estimate was £53,000 was the 
27th May. On the 10th June, that is thirteen days after- 
wards, these plans, the very plans, were approved by the 
Secretary of State at the estimated cost of £53,000 and it 
was only when the tender was sent in that it was discovered 
that the cost was going to be £27,000 in excess of that 
cost ; the estimate had been an incorrect estimate. It 
stated so in the newspapers at the time. I have a cutting 
here before me. 

31184. (Chairman.) There must be some misunder- 
standing. We quite understand that you cannot off-hand 
explain it, and it might be convenient if you could send us 
a note which could be attached to your evidenze ?—I 
should like to do that because this is something which 
requires an explanation. 

31185. Is there anything you would like to add to your 
evidence ?—I think not. 


At this moment I cannot- 


Samuel. 
Brooks, 
Esq., J.P. 
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Redhill, Surrey, 
December 13th, 1906. 
The Secretary, 
Royal Commission on the Care of the Feeble-Minded. 


Brookwood Asylum Extensions. 


Srr, Herewith I enclose a letter addressed to me by 
the County Surveyor in reply to one I sent him on Tuesday, 
following my evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on Monday last. 

I may add that it is within my knowledge that the 
additional cost involved by the change of site was very 
carefully gone into at the time, and it was clearly demon- 
strated that apart from other extra works referred to in 
the County Surveyor’s letter, it amounted at the least 
to £20,000.—I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
SaAMuEL Brooks. 


County Surveyor’s Office, 
County Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, 
December 11th, 1906. 


Brookwood Asylum Extension Estimates, 1899. 


Dear Srr,—Mr. Reed has shown me your letter dated 
the 10th inst. It is correct that my estimate for the 
original sketch plans was £42,000 and that my estimate 
after my interview with the Commissioners in Lunacy 
was £53,000 but this increase in no wise represents the 
actual extra cost of the revised plans. From time to 
time as the drawings and specification were being prepared 
I was instructed to include many and large extra works, 
such as a large electric lighting installation, the centralisa- 
tion of the boiler power, including the provision of two 
large chimney stacks and large new boilers, alterations 
to the drainage scheme, hydrant mains, etc. Undoubtedly 
a large proportion of the cost of these extra works 
would still have been incurred if the original plans had 
been passed. Some of these works, however, could have 
been avoided altogether. All would have been less ex- 
pensive with a smaller and much more compact building, 
and [ am still of opinion that the alteration of the position 
of the female block involved an additional expenditure 
of £20,000.—I am, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank G. Howe Lt. 

Samuel Brooks, Esq., 

Park Corner. 
Redhill, Surrey. 





Lunacy Commission, 
66, Victoria Street, S.W. 
December 15th, 1906, 


Memorandum by Dr. Needham.—Brookwood Asylum 
Plans. 


December 9th, 1898.—Sketch plans of proposed wards 
submitted to Commissioners. 

December 15th.—Interview, when strong objections 
were expressed to the majority of day rooms having only 
a north aspect and a better site and modifications of plan 
were suggested. 

January 24th, 1899.—A letter received by Commission- 
ers from Clerk to Visiting Committee with reference to the 
above, accompanied by revised plans, showing inter alia, 
removal of present chapel, which, it was said, “stands 
on a very favourable site for a ward and airing court, 


15 feet to the wall plate. It was originally built for 250 
patients. It has already been enlarged to accommodate 
nearly 500, and, if retained, would have again to be extended 
to give seats for 840. The convenience of the site obtained 
by the removal of the old Chapel more than compensates, 
it is thought, for the difference in the cost between an entirely 
new Chapel, and the extensive additions to the existing 
Chapel, which, when enlarged, would always be an incon- 
venient building.” 

January 31st, 1899.—Further interview and some minor 
modifications suggested, none of them extensive or costly. 
The plans now showed a new house for the assistant 
medical officers, a nurses’ block for twenty-four nurses, 
with matron’s quarters, a new chapel, general bath-rooms 
with twenty baths, none of these suggested by the Com. 
missioners, and alterations of the drainage. The Com- 
missioners saw no reason to dissent from any of these 
proposals, and leave was given for working drawings to 
be prepared. 

May 27th.—Working drawings were submitted, and an _ 
estimate amounting to £53,000. 

May 30th.—At an interview the County Surveyor 
informed the Commissioners that there was a suggestion — 
that electric lighting should replace gas, and he was — 
informed that the Commissioners had no hesitation in 
expressing approval of this system of lighting but would — 
not urge its adoption where gas was already in use.” It 
was also pointed out to the Commissioners that, as 
respects the asylum water supply, which had been defec- 
tive, Mr. Eaton, the Engineer, had been consulted, and 
had recommended the construction of reservoirs and other _ 
works as to which the Visiting Committee had recom- — 
mended the County Council to sanction their expenditure 
of £10,000. 

June 7th, 1899.—Plans sent to:the Home Office with an, — 
estimate of £53,000. ; 

June 10th.—Plans approved by Secretary of State. 

May 12th, 1900.—There are no more papers until May 
12th, 1900, when there is a cutting from the “ Hampshire — 
Observer ”’ stating that the Committee of the Surrey Asylum — 
at their meeting recommended the acceptance of a tender 
for £87,000 for the erection of new wards at Brookwood 
Asylum. “This tender was €27,000 in excess of the 
estimate.” 

July 16th, 1900.—A contract was sent from the asylum 
direct to the Secretary of State and referred by him to 
the Commissioners. 

August 8rd, 1900.—The Commissioners returned tke 
contract to the Home Secretary pointing out that the 
works comprised new wards for 348 patients, a new 
chapel, new quarters for the assistant medical officers, 
and for nurses, etc., general bath-rooms, installation of — 
electric light, two new chimney shafts, and sundry altera-— 
tions, all of them detailed in the specification, with bills — 
of quantities and prices. The Commissioners observe 
that “‘as is now so frequently the case, the contract price — 
considerably exceeds the estimate.” 

September 6th, 1900.—The contract was approved by — 
the Secretary of State. 

There are no other papers in the Commissioners’ Office — 
with reference to any works at the Brookwood Asylum, 
between December, 1898, and September 6th, 1900, 
except with reference to kitchen alterations at a cost of — 
£1,400, the plans of which were approved on January 
18th, 1900, and lavatory alterations at a cost of £400, — 
the plans approved on April 6th, 1900. 

No plans appear to have been submitted for eleoteid 
lighting installation, or chimney shafts, or water reser-_ 
voirs, but the cost of all of them may have been included 
in the contract of September 6th, 1900. Of this, however, _ 
there is no evidence in the papers. 
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K. A. H. Jay, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Assistant Secretary. 


Ernest WILLIAM Waite, Esq., M.B., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., called ; and Examined. 


31186. (Chairman.) I thirk you have been in practice 
for a great number of years, and have made a special study 
of questions of insanity ?—I have. 


31187. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence, may we put that on our notes ?— 
Certainly. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Ernest Witiiam Wuitt, Esq., M.B., M.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S. 


Tama Graduate in medicine of the University of London 
and Member of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don. I have been Professor of Psychological Medicine at 
King’s Coll. London, since 1890, and was seventeen and a 
half years Medical Superintendent of the City of London 
Asylum, and prior to that for nine and a half years Senior 
Assistant Medical Officer of the Kent County Asylum at 
Chartham. I have had in all thirty-two years’ experience 
in the specialty and am a Past President of the Medico- 
Psychological Association. 

Regarding the Lunacy Commission I am of opinion that 
it is totally inadequate for the proper discharge of the 
duties attaching to it. This I think is now generally 
admitted, owing to the number of patients with which it 
has to deal having more than doubled since its constitution. 

The paid Commissioners on the Central Board should 
be increased by three additional medical members. The 
medical members should be in relation to the legal mem- 
bers in the proportion of two toone. The Chairman of the 
Commission should be a legal member, and there should 
be a specially qualified architect permanently attached. 

From my experience the duties of the Visiting Com- 
missioners have been as efficiently performed as time 
would admit, but the enquiries into the complaints of 
patients have been too perfunctory from this want of time, 
and with the limited Commission the knowledge of in- 
dividual cases is with a few exceptions impossible. On 
their visits to public asylums the Commissioners for many 
years saw each patient and ticked off the name on their 
book-list. Now theycount the number in each ward on 
entering and interview only those patients who specially 
desire an interview or whom they desire to see. The 
Visiting Commissioners’ day’s work, when on circuit of the 
public asylums, is exceptionally severe, and when I think 
of their multifarious clerical and other duties I amsur- 
_ prised that they are able to accomplish what they do. 

Vastly improved methods are urgently needed for super- 
vising locally the certified insane in single care, and the 
uncertified so called borderline cases in private houses and 
nursing Homes, a large proportion of which cases ought to 
be certified. Abuses and even cruelties have come to my 
knowledge in connection with the care and treatment of the 
latter class, some of which I have cited in a paper read 
before the Medico Psychological Association in February, 
1903, ‘‘ On the Care and Treatment of Persons of Unsound 
Mind in Private Houses and Nursing Homes.” which was 
duly published in the Journal of Mental Science, Lancet, 
British Medical Journal, and Medical Press and Circular. 
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‘© EXTRACTS FROM PAPER ON THE CARE AND TREATMENT 
oF Persons or Unsounp Minp In Private Hovszs 


AND Nursinc Homes.” 1903. 


“Certified single patients are taken for profit by needy 
' The official super- 
vision of these custodians is limited. How can we guar- 


practitioners, decayed ladies, etc. 


antee in all cases humane treatment by nurses; also 
proper food and environment at all times ? 


institutes of the metropolis. 


under consideration. 


the books of such institutions.” 


Uncertified Single Patients. 


“The Lunacy Commissioners’ Returns show a very small 
annual increase of the private insane relatively to the 


rate paid. Why is this? The answer is not far to seek. 


It is that the law is evaded in the case of many of the 
I believe hundreds of insane patients of 
the upper and upper-middle classes are at the present 


private insane. 


time under care and treatment without being certified, in 
the various counties of England and Wales, not to say the 
Channel Isles and near the Continent. What happens is 
this :—A member of a family, probably with neurotic in- 
heritance, develops mental symptoms. The parents 
dread certification, and be:ause of the so-called “ stigma 
of insanity,’ avoid as long as possible the alienist physician 
being called in, but consent to a “ nerve specialist ” being 
consulted. To the neurologist the patient is taken; he 
duly prescribes and advises. After a short time the 
symptoms become more pronounced and home treatment 
is impossible; the patient_must go away. Then the 
assistance of the needy gentlewoman is sought, that she 
may undertake the remunerative care of the insane 
person ; or a nursing Home is selected, with which some 
practitioner in a suburban or rural district is connected. 
The neurologist sees the case from time to time in con- 
sultation. He considers himself well qualified to treat 
this form of disease, and in the interests of humanity (as 
he tells us) is accessory to an evasion of the law. Ulti- 
mately, in many instances, owing to an exacerbation of 
the symptoms (some attempt at suicide or homicide, etc.), 
certification becomes imperative, and to a recognised in- 
stitution for mental diseases the patient is sent. It is 
from these cases that many of us have to glean our 
recoveries, and a difficult task it is at so late an hour in 
the day of disease.”’ 

““The want of official supervision is perhaps the most 
serious ot the disadvantages of uncertified single 
care, for I have heard of inhuman and cruel forms 
of personal restraint which have been used upon 


2H 


We must 
remember that the best mental trained nurses remain in the 
asylum service or become attached to the better nursing 
Therefore we have not 
always the most reliable people in charge of the patients 
On the contrary, it is an absolute 
fact that in a great number of cases the nurses in charge 
have not had any mental training whatever ; frequently 
they are hospital-trained nurses who are sent out by 
institutions to whatever case may turn up. I have heard 
also of asylum laundrymaids posing as mental nurses on 
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these unfortunate patients, even since the passing of 
the Lunacy Acts, 1890-91, and is not this what 
we should expect with no official supervision? In 
1893 we sent two nurses to a well-known southern seaside 
resort for a private patient, who had been acutely insane, 
but uncertified, for seven weeks. The nurses found 
the patient roped by the wrists and ankles to the 
four corners of the bed. She was in a filthy state, and 
she had been tied down for days. Men had been called 
in to assist in the roping process. The patient’s wrists 
and ankles were much marked, bruised, and abraded. 
The hospital nurses in charge of the case were afraid of 
their lives, but upon our nurses clearing the room and 
removing the ropes, the patient accompanied them 
without a murmur, and gave no trouble on the journey. 

“T have heard of another lady being roped to a bed- 
stead like a monkey to a pole, with just sufficient rope 
to allow her to attend to the calls of nature. 

““We recently admitted a lady who for months had been 
at a seaside resort with a caretaker, in whose house a 
room had been fitted up as a strong-room, with iron bars 
in place of the lower panels of the door. An occasional 
peep at the patient was taken through the ‘ grille.’ This, 
I presume, was supposed to be curative treatment under 
single care. The physician who was an eye-witness in 
the last two cases is present to-day, and will verify my 
statements with fuller details.. Let there be no disguising 
the fact, mechanical restraint of an advanced. type is 
often resorted to with uncertified patients in single care 
by unskilled nurses and heartless caretakers. We, who 
know how the excited patient frets and struggles even to 
exhaustion under mechanical restraint, and how fear- 
fully it reduces the prospect of recovery, must. raise our 
voices in no uncertain strain, in the interests of suffering 
humanity, against any relaxation of the law which will 
open the gates any wider to such barbarisms.” 

All nursing Homes should be registered and officially 
inspected, as should be, as far as possible, all private houses 
in which border-line cases are received. 

I have consistently since 1884 advocated in the Medical 
Papers the appointment of Deputy Divisional or District . 
Commissioners for England and Wales. (Lancet, Decem- 
ber, 1884, Journal of Mental Science, Lancet and British 
Medical Journal, 1903.) These officers should know 
individually every insane person in single care and every 
presumably insane person in the divisions or districts to 
which they are attached and report thereon directly to the 
Central Commission. They should only visit the public 
asylums, registered..hospitals. and. licensed houses in 
their divisions or districts to carry out any. preliminary 
investigation of any case or cases desired by thé Central 
Board, such investigation to be completed if necessary by a 
member or members of that Board. The regular visits 
should be made by Lunacy Commissioners as at present, 
or by a single medical Commissioner for the smaller 
institutions. 

These deputy, divisional or district Commissioners 
should each reside in the centre of their division or dis- 
trict. They should be elected from their experience in the 
specialty and should receive salaries of £750 a year each 
with travelling expenses. The post might be a stepping 
stone to the full Commissionership, but this should not 
necessarily follow. With these limited duties I think six 
should suffice for England and Wales. 

In the past the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy have been appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor. I would suggest that in future 
the medical Lord Chancellor’s Visitors—Commissioners 
and deputy, divisional or district Commissioners 
should be nominated by a Board composed of 
representatives trom the universities of England and 
Wales to give territorial representation, and from the 
Medico-Psychological Association, an Association of some 
700 medical practitioners engaged in the specialty. 7 

From my experience at the City of London Asylum, 
where we had 265 private patients in January, 1905, and 
amongst them several who were visited by the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy, I am of opinion that the 
patients were always given ample opportunities, at the 
interviews, of expressing any Wish or airing any grievance 
or complaint, and that the duties of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors were properly performed. It has occurred 
to me, as it probably has to others, that the duties of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy are light in com- 
parison with the onerous duties of the Commissioners in 


~between licensed houses and county asylums ; 


EVIDENCE . 


Lunacy, and the amalgamation of the two departments 
would, I think, certainly be a step in the interest of 
economy. 

From my experience of lunacy inquisitions, with and’ 
without juries, I am of opinion that the duties of the- 
Masters in Lunacy have been efficiently discharged. I 
speak, of course, only in so far as I have been brought im 
contact with these officials. 

Medical men connected directly or indirectly with: 
licensed houses are disqualified by Sections 158 and 165. 
of the Lunacy Act 1890 for the posts of Lord Chancellor’s: 
Visitor in Lunacy and Commissioner in Lunacy. This. 
disability is a hardship, and it would be to the interest 
of the public service if they could be made eligible 
by undertaking to sever such connection before entering: 
upon duty. 


31188. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think your opinion is that the 
present Lunacy Commission is incapable, from numerical 
weakness, of undertaking all its duties efficiently ?—It is. 


31189. Can you tell us anything about these duties ? 
Could these duties be cut down, or should any of them be- 
extended? Are youaware that the Lunacy Commissioners 
visit certain licensed houses, the Metropolitan licensed 
houses, six or eight times a year ?—I think that is far too: 
frequently. I think there is no necessity tor that. E 
could give you a reason which shows it to be anomalous ; 
in the City of London Asylum in which I was, we had 265: 
private patients, and although they were private patients: 
and were in a Metropolitan asylum, they were only visited. 
once a year by the Commisioners, yet in the Metropolitan 
licensed houses the patients are visited six times a year. 


31190. Are you aware of the difference in inspection: 
the: 
licensed. houses are’ not visited by justices and the county 
asylums are ?—I thought they were visited by Visitors. 
appointed by the justices—the licensed houses. 


31191. (Dr. Needham.) Not. the Metropolitan licensed. 
houses ?—I did not know that. — 


31192. (Dr. Dunlop.) Does the visit ‘of several justices. 
of the peace replace that of a skilled expert Board of 
Commissioners—is it equivalent ? Would you like their 
official inspection done by the Commissioners ?—I think, of 
course, a visit by the Commissioners is far more effi- 
cacious than a visit by a justiceof the peace can be. 

31193. In your opinion, is six to eight times a year-in 
one case too many, or is one a year in the other instances: 
too few? Would you like to see one reduced and the 
other increased ?—For many years I was in association. 
with public lunacy in county and borough asylums, and. 
Iam satisfied that one is sufficient for those asylums. 
Whether it would be sufficient for licensed houses I am 
not prepared to state. 

31194. Do you think once a year is quite enough to 
enable the Lunacy Commissioners to be knowledgeable 
of all that is taking place in an asylum ?—I think it is, 
with the means at their command. 


31195. You would not advise an increase of that ?— 
Not for the county and borough asylums, but 1 think 
the six times a year is redundant for licensed houses. 


31196. With regard to the inspection of the insane im 
workhouses, have you any knowledge of that ?—No know- 
ledge at all. 


51197. Are you aware, as a fact, that some of them are 
only inspected once in three years by the Commissioners ? 
Would you call that sufficient inspection ?—If they 
contain a large number, as some of them do, of the chronic 
insane, I should not consider it sufficient. 


31198. But when there is only a small number ee: 


Not. sufficient. 

31199. Further on you suggest the inspection of single~ 
care cases; surely that principle would apply to effi- 
cient inspection in the workhouses ?—Certainly. 


31200. You say once in three years is not sufficient ?— 


Is not sufficient. 
31201. Is it quite insufficient ?—Quite insufficient. 


31202. Another class of lunatics are the boarded out 
lunatics, so called quarterly lunatics—on the quarterly 
list; should they be inspected by the Commissioners, 
or have you any views as to their inspection by the 
Commissioners ?—I think they should be 
Commissioners and inspected, certainly. 
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31203. With what frequency ?—Once in twelve months, 
% should think, would suffice. 


31204. Is that an urgent necessity? Have you seen 
any of these cases; do you know the way they are taken 
gare of their in own homes ?—No. 
31205. With regard to the Chancery patients, you are 
aware that they are visited by the Chancery Visitors, those 
an the asylums included ?—Yes. 


31206. Do you think these visitations are necessary ?— 
I do not, because they are often seen by the Lunacy 
Commissioners on their visits; they get a double visita- 
tion—there is overlapping. 

$1207. There is a redundancy ?—Yes. 


31208. In fact if they are visited the same number of 
times as other lunatics, it would amply suffice ?—Amply 
suffice. 

31209. All lunatics require supervision and care ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


_ 31210. The distinction between Chancery patients 
and other patients either indicates that one is insuffi- 
ciently cared for, or the other too much ?—Undoubtedly. 


31211. Regarding new duties suggested to be put on 
the Commission, you are very emphatic regarding the 
necessity of inspecting private and nursing Homes where 
@unatics are kept ?—I am. 


31212. You do not suggest that all nursing Homes should 
be inspected by the Lunacy Commissioners? For instance 
there are nursing Homes where there is nothing done but 
‘surgical treatment ?—But if the Lunacy Commissioners 
thad a suspicion that there was an insane patient in a 
_ nursing Home, they ought to have power of entrance. 


31213. Every nursing Home where a mental case is 
_ dealt with ?—Or where a presumably mental case is. 


31214. What is your opinion regarding the frequency 
of these visitations, the amount of inspection they do 
require 2—I: am very strongly in favour of local Com- 
_ missioners, that is to say, divisional Commissioners, so 
many for certain divisions of the country, where they 
must reside in the centre of their duties.. They would 
‘be in more active touch with the patients of that division, 
and they could more easily supervise any presumably 
- dnsane_ cases. 


31215. Shall we approach the matter by first of all 
considering the amount of duty to be done, and then the 
other matters? These nursing Homes require efficient 
Inspection; can you say how often they should be 
inspected; is it once a year or more ?—I think they 
should be inspected once in three months. 


31216. The patients as a rule do not remain in the 
same institution for more than three months ?—Cer- 
éainly not. 


31217. At least every three months you think they 
should be inspected ?—Yes. 


31218. Are these Homes to be licensed or recognised 
4n any way? How are the Commissioners to know of 
_ their existence ?—I think they should all be registered. 


31219. The surgical nursing Homes, the medical nursing 
Homes, and the mental nursing Homes ?—All three 
should be registered. 


31220. And open for frequent inspection ?—Yes. 


31221. Do you see any difficulty in arranging that ?— 
qT do not. 


_ 31222. What about doctors’ houses? Doctors receive 
a good many resident patients ?—They also should be 
registered, if they receive mental cases 


31223. Not if they receive surgical cases ?—That does 
not apply. If you asked me outside this Commission, I 
should say surgical cases too ; but from our point of view 
we are only dealing with mental cases, 

31224. Would you put this duty of the registering of 
nursing Homes, including surgical ones—I put that as an 
extreme—on the Lunacy Commission; is it part of the 
function of the Lunacy Commission ?—No, it is not. 

31225. How would you regulate that ?—I would give 
the Lunacy Commissioners supervision of those receiving 
mental cases and all nursing Homes receiving mental 
cases should be registered as such. 


31226. Definitely as such ?—As such. 
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31227. The visitation of boarding-out and single cases 
and nursing Homes would add greatly to the duties of the 
Commission ?—Undoubtedly. 


31228. Let me hear your conception of how these 
duties should be met ?—I think that if you appointed a 
certain number of deputy, divisional, or district Com- 
missioners who had to reside each in the centre of their 
district, you could have these duties properly dis- 
charged by them. I would not give these deputy, divi- 
sional, or district Commissioners any power of inter- 
ference in the regular duties now discharged by the 
Commission in county or borough asylums or regis- 
tered hospitals or licensed houses, but their time should 
be devoted, as I have said in my statement: ‘ These 
officers should know individually every insane person 
in single care, and every presumably insane person 
in the divisions or districts to which they are attached, 
and report thereon directly to the Central Commission. 
They should only visit the public asylums, registered 
hospitals, and licensed houses in their divisions or dis- 
tricts to carry out any preliminary investigation of any 
case or cases desired by the Central Board, such investi- 
gation to be completed if necessary by a member or 
members of that Board.” That is in the event of any 
complaint reaching the Central Board at any time about 
any ill-treatment or anything of that sort in the insti- 
tution; then they should have power to use their local 
Commissioners to make the preliminary investigation of 
the case, and if necessary they should themselves complete 
the inquiry. 

31229. Your idea is that only the deputy or assistant 
Commissioners should reside locally and that the full 
Commissioners should reside in London ?—Yes. 


31230. Have you considered the matter of decentralising 
the London Board, and having principal Commissioners 
living in large districts, having one principal Commissioner 
living in the different centres with Commissioners under 
him ?—I do not think that would work well. I think 
it is absolutely necessary that the Commissioners should be 
in touch from day to day as far as possible. 


31231. From day to day ?—Several times a week; 
they have, I believe, now weekly meetings at the London 
Board. 


31232. Do not you think a fortnightly meeting, or a 
monthly meeting, would suffice for the general meeting, 
and let the principal district Commissioners attend these 
meetings; what is the objection to such ascheme ?—I have 
no serious objection to such a scheme, but I had not 
thought it out in that way. My own scheme was that 
of retaining the Central Board with certain additions, 
and having deputy, district, or divisional Commissioners 
to do the other duties devolving upon them. 

31233. When you talk about deputies, of what size 
would their districts be, and what number ?—I should 
divide the country up into six or eight divisions, one for 
the north, one for the east, one for the west, one for the 
midlands, and one for the south-east, and one fo? the 
south-west, and so on. 

31234. That would be really 20,000 certified lunatics 
under the inspection of each, and a lot of outside work as 
well ?—If you have the central work done for the public 
and private asylums as at present, it only leaves 500 or 600 
cases in each division for the deputies to supervise. 

31235. Even allowing for the increased duties ?—Yes. 


31236. That is a very small estimate, is it not ?—That 
is judging roughly, as I take it, at the moment ; judging on 
the return of the private insane; that does not take into 
consideration the feeble-minded or the cases uncertified, 
that is going on the official insane. 

31237. That is about three or four times 600 ?—Yes. 


31238. Are you aware of the fact that there are about 
5,000 boarded-out paupers alone ?—I was dealing with 
the private insane. 


31239. But there are the boarded-out paupers ?—That 
makes a very great difference. 


31240. That would add to your number ?—Yes. 


31241. Probably six would not be sufficient ?—Probably 
it would not be sufficient. 


31242. Would you attach one deputy to each district ? 
—One deputy to each district. 
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31243. Make one man personally responsible for a 
county or a division ?—Yes, personally responsible. 


31244. (Dr. Needham.) In your fourth paragraph you 
say: “ Vastly improved methods are urgently needed for 
supervising locally the certified insane in single care, and 
the uncertified so-called borderline cases in private houses 
and nursing Homes, a large proportion of which cases ought 
to be certified.” I think no one can fail to agree with you 
in that, but how is it to be done ; how are you to get to 
know of these cases ?—You can only get to know of them 
by the appointment of these divisional or district Com- 
missioners whose duty it would be to gain all the infor- 
mation in their power regarding any presumably insane 
person in the division or district. 


31245. Do you not think that local people would become 
a little narrow and local, and do you think that if the area 
of their locality were as large as it must necessarily be there 
would be any advantage which does not at present exist? I 
am not talking about any disadvantages of having assistant 
Commissioners or deputy Commissioners, but I am ad- 
dressing myself solely to the question of their being local 
persons; would not the disadvantage of their being 
local, rather do away with any value which might 
attach to them ?—No; I think that by being local they 
would be brought far more in active touch with those cases 
than they would be by being central. 


31246. For instance you would have the whole of Wales 
under one, probably ?—Yes. 


31247. Would he know very much about the outlying 
parts of Wales? There might be hundreds of nursing 
Homes in Wales about which he would know nothing at all ? 
—I take it it would be his duty to ferret out all those cases 
of nursing Homes; to make himself acquainted with 
everything in the district. 


31248. He would be a local detective ?—I do not say 
he would do it absolutely by himself, he would use all the 
means in his power to become acquainted with every detail 
concerning the insane, or presumably insane, in his district. 


31249. It has been suggested that there should be five of 
these centres. Ifyou took the whole of England and Wales 
and divided it into five centres, you would put one man in 
Yorkshire, say, which is as large as Switzerland ; would he, 
living in a particular part of Yorkshire, know what was 
going on in another part of Yorkshire, in large centres of 
population or scattered country districts ?—He would be 
far more likely to know it than if he were living in London. 


31250. Would he, do you think ?—Undoubtedly. 


31251. Do not you think that people whose business it is 
to know, and whose business it is to complain of, what you 
may call nuisances which are caused by the presence of 
people who ought not to be in such places, would complain 
to the central body constantly ?—I do. 





31252. Do you think they would complain much more 
to a local person who is living not very much nearer to 
them than people in London ?—I think they would be far 
more likely to complain to a local person, more particularly 
as this person would be frequently travelling through their 
districts. 


31253. You say in your statement, “ medical men con- 
nected directly or indirectly with licensed houses are 
disqualified,” and so on. You are aware that the Commis- 
sioners have taken that view themselves and have repre- 
sented it to the Lord Chancellor ?—Yes, because I went 
up to the Lord Chancellor myself with a deputation from 
the Medico-Psychological Association on the subject. 


31254. As regards the uncertified single patients, you 
say that the want of official supervision is perhaps the most 
serious of these disadvantages under which we labour. 
You give a number of instances; how are the Commis- 
sioners, or how is anybody, to get to know of these cases 
unless they are communicated to them? They have no 
means, nobody can have any means, of finding out these 
cases ?—The only way, of course, in which you could get 
to know these cases, would be through local information. 


31255. Local detectives ?—Certainly. 


31256. You have the policg?—The police you would have; 
and I fancy, myself, that if-you had these local centres you 
would gain far more information in that way than you can 
at present. 

31257. I see these cases were brought to the City of 
London Asylum ?—They were. 
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31258. All of them ?—No, not all of them; the first 
and third cases came to us, the second was only reported 
to me. 


31259. Was any inquiry made about those cases by the 
Commissioners, do you suppose, at the time, from the 
places from which they came ?—I do not know. 


31260. I suppose you are aware that whenever copies 
of certificates are sent to the Commissioners, and it 
appears that the patient has been living in some house 
uncertified, inquiry is always made as to the circumstances 
in which a person evidently insane was allowed to remain 
in a house without being certified ?—Yes. 


31261. Whenever the Commissioners have an oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting, they always prosecute in cases of 
that kind ?—Yes, I believe so. 


31262. I assume that in these cases the same process: 
was undergone ?—I imagine so. 


31263. What do you mean when you talk about the 
neurologist, as opposed to the mental physician ?—A 
neurologist is a medical man who treats peripheral diseases 
ef the nervous system, and who has not had a training 
in an institution for the insane; who has not been trained. 
in psychological medicine. 

31264. If I mention the name of a neurologist, an 
eminent physician, do you think he is not competent to deal 
with mental cases ?—I do not think he has had that. 
practical experience in the care of the insane which should . 
qualify him to deal with mental cases, any more than the 
mental physician would deal with peripheral diseases of 
the nervous system. : 


31265. As regards what Dr. Dunlop asked about the 
visitation of licensed houses and of asylums, the visita- 
tion of licensed houses, I suppose you are aware, is fre- 
quent, because the Metropolitan licensed houses are 
visited by no other officials than the Commissioners, but the 
provincial licensed houses are visited by the magistrates 
four times a year and by the Commissioners twice ; county 
asylums are visited of course at least every two months, 
generally once a month, by the committee, and once a. 
year by the Commissioners; the triennial workhouses. 
are visited of course frequently by the inspectors of the 
Local Government Board. Having regard to all those 
facts have you any qualification to make in what you have 
said in reference to the visitation? Do you think the 
county asylums ought to be visited oftener than once a. 
year ?—No, I think that is sufficient. 


31266. Do you think the Metropolitan licensed houses 
should be visited less frequently than they are now, seeing 
that they have no other visitation ?—I think they would 
do with less visitation. 


31267. How often do you think they should be visited ? j 
—TI should think three or four times, instead of six. 


31268. They are visited eight times altogether; they are 
visited six times statutorily ?—I would reduce the eight 
to four, or the six to three. 


31269. And triennial workhouses, where perhaps you — 
have got four, five, or six, or ten imbeciles ?—That could 
be easily done, if you appointed the divisional or district. 
Commissioners, by the district Commissioner once a year- — 


31270. But seeing that those patients are visited 
regularly by the Local Government Board inspectors, is ¥ 
not that adequate, with an occasional visit from the 
Commissioners ?—Yes, I should think it is. ; : 

31271. As regards the registration of nursing Homes, — 
how are you going to differentiate between those Homes — 
which: should be registered by the Commissioners, and — 
those Homes which should be registered by another 
authority, because in a large number of these Homes they “" 
do not profess to take mental cases, but they do take in 
cases which are borderland cases and which very often — 
develop into mental cases; how are you going to guard | 
against that ?—They should all be registered. 

31272. By whom ?—I suppose you could not have & 
joint registration. 

31273. If you‘bring the Lunacy Commissioners in at all 
can you have a joint registration without a sort of im- 
plication that mental cases are taken in all the Homes ? 
Would it not berather difficult to avoid that ?—It would 
recognise the possibility of their being taken im all the 
Homes; which possibility exists. 


* 


31274. Of course there are Homes and Homes? —Yes. 


31275. I mean to say some of the nursing Homes are as 
much above suspicion as anything can possibly be ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

31276 They would never think of taking any other 
but an ordinary medical or surgical case; would it be 
quite fair to them to make them have to be registered 
under the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I think you would 
have to treat them all alike. 


31277. For instance, could not you have the Home 
Office or the Local Government Board registering ?—That 
would be a matter of arrangement, so long as they were 
registered and officially inspected. 


31278. You have no special suggestion to make ?—I 
have no special suggestion as long as they are registered 
and officially inspected. 


31279. (Mr. Byrne) I should like to ask one or two 
questions in pursuance of what Dr. Needham was saying 
with regard to the practical steps to be taken for bringing 
those private houses and nursing Homes under the super- 
vision and control of the lunacy authority ; I mean about 
the detective and inquisitorial powers you would give. 
What would you suggest in that way; for instance, you 
mention the police at the present moment; the police are 
at present useless, they do not report any cases to speak 
of, do they 7—No. 

31280. Would you impose it as a statutory duty on 
the central authority to find out how many such houses 
there were ?—Of course that is imposing a very serious 
duty. 

31281. Exactly; but you have recommended it ?—I 
think it should be done, in the interest of the public. 


31282. Many other important witnesses have agreed 
with you onthat.point. Taking it for grantedit has to be 
done, how would you set about it; what would you 
recommend the Commission to advise in the way of 
change of legislation ; should we make it the duty of the 
lunacy authority to ascertain the facts as far as they 
could be ascertained ?—I think so. 


31283. Would you put a heavy pecuniary penalty on 
anyone wilfully obstructing them in their necessary 
inquiries or investigations in that matter ?—Most cer- 
tainly. 

31284. Would you make it the duty of public officials 
of various sorts, including the police, when called upon, 
to give them information ?—I should. 


31285. Would you give them the power of entry into 
houses, on a reasonable belief that those houses were being 
used for the purposes alleged ?—Most certainly. 


31286. Do you think the public would, on explanation, 
see the necessity of steps of that nature being taken, and 
would agree with the penalties ?—I do. 


31287. Do you think it would, as far as your experience 
enables you to judge, lead to an intrusion on privacy 
that was not justifiable in any considerable number of 
cases ?—I do not. 


31288. In other words, you see no harm in it ?— No. 
31289. You would recommend those steps?—I should. 


31290. Is there any other step you think would be 
effectual ?—I think the point of the local, district, or 
divisional Commissioner will be a very important factor 
as going towards that end; the end of discovery of these 
places. 

31291. At the present moment it is no one’s interest to 
give these people away ?—It is not. 


31292. If there were a scandal discovered, an instance 
of cruelty, one or two persons who heard about it would 
say, “ Ob, how dreadful,” but they would not take any 
more practical steps ?—That is all that would occur. 


31293. Therefore you think we should recommend 
legislation ?—I do, undoubtedy. 


31294. There is one other point; you are in favour, I 
gather from the remark you have read this morning, of a 
single central linacy authority for all classes of defec- 
tives 2—I am. 


31295. Would you give this authority practically 
exclusive jurisdiction over lunatics in workhouses, or 
would you leave them under the Poor Law ?—I should 
be inclined to leave them under the Poor Law. 
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31296. To the extent of, relieving them entirely from 
the inspection and criticism of the central lunacy au- 
thority? Although they are maintained by the Poor Law, 
would you say that the Lunacy Commissioners must inspect 
them and must direct the method in which they are to be 
kept, and all that sort of thing ?—I think, being insane 
people, the Commissioner should certainly inspect them, 
but I would leave their general control under the Poor 
Law, because most of those cases are quiet dements, and 
they do not require that careful official inspection which 
acute cases do. 


31297. So that you see, as things are worked now, no very 
practical objection to that very large number of lunatics 
and suspected lunatics and partial lunatics being excluded 
from the central authority ?—I see no objection. 


31298. Might I take it you agree that they are well 
looked after now ?—I think so. [have not heard of any 
serious complaint in regard to the lunatics in workhouses 
at any time. 


31299. Members of this Commission, in visiting work- 
houses, have found, not only in the wards assigned 
for imbeciles or lunatics, but among the ordinary wards, 
lunatics of various ages, and sometimes of objectionable 
behaviour and character, mixed up with the ordinary 
inmates, sometimes in the company of the young inmates; 
have you ever seen anything of that ?—I have heard of 
that, and I think that is very wrong. 


31300. You know that has been going on for more than 
half acentury? If you take it that it is going on now, you 
know it was going on in 1847 from the report at that time, 
and then it was considered a great evil,and descriptions of it 
were written in that report which might be written to-day. 
Do you think that what I am stating is a fact ?—I have 
no evidence, but I have heard reports of that nature. 


31301. If it is the fact, you would recommend an alter- 
ation ?—Most certainly, I should recommend the’ most 
careful classification « 


31302. I will not press you about the fact. Supposing 
those facts as reported in 1847 practically exist at the 
present moment, would that at once make you advise 
that the central lunacy authority should have greater 
power than it has over these pauper lunatics in work- 
houses ?—It would, undoubtedly. 


31303. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the questions 
Mr. Byrne has just been asking, would your remarks 
apply to any case of incipient insanity sent with a view 
to recovery to a medical man, or to any care ?—Certainly, 
yes. 

31304. You do not specify that here, nor when you 
speak of uncertified single patients, but I mean in view 
of the possibility of arrangements being made for the 
reception of incipent cases, you would say that they should 
be notified to the local authority ?—Yes, I have strongly 
supported that all along. 


31305. Should they be inspected by the lunacy au- 
thority ?—Certainly ; notified and inspected. 


31306. Should they be inspected every six months, say, 
or how often should they be inspected ?—I am strongly in 
favour of the clauses which were in the Lunacy Bill of 
1900, which was introduced by the Lord Chancellor with 
respect to these incipient cases. 


31307. Would you say how often, in your own opinion ? 
—I do not think those certificates should be extended 
beyond six months. 


31308. But how often should they be inspected during 
that six months ?—If possible a Lunacy Commissioner 
should see the patient once or twice. 


31309. Should the house in which these patients are 
received be registered or certified ?—Most certainly. 


31310. In every case ?—In every case the house should 
be régistered. 


31311. Do you think, or not, that the certification and 
registration of the houses, the notification to the authori- 
ties, and the inspection once or twice by the Lunacy 
Commissioners, might to some extent lessen or minimise 
the advantage supposed to be derived from the treatment 
proposed ?—I do not think so at all. 


31312. You do not think it would bring in the element 
of publicity which is so much to be avoided, in the opinion 
of so many ?—I do not see that there need be an element 
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of publicity. I take it this certificate would be kept within 
the four walls of the Commission, the patient would not be 
under definite certificates, but the patient would be’ 
notified. 


31313. Not a definite certificate of insanity, but a 
notification that they are being confined; that their 
liberty is being curtailed ?—Yes. 

31314. You are aware that very strong opinions have 
been expressed by some authorities, particularly those 
who know the working of the law in Scotland, that 
inspection or certification would be very undesirable ; 
some admit that notification might be desirable, but 
nothing further than notification ?—I think that would be 
wrong. 

31315. You hold a strong opinion against that ?—I hold 
the strongest opinion against it. 

31316. I suppose this is the point upon which you 
wish to insist most in the evidence which you offer ?—It is. 

31317. Might I ask a question about the early part ofit ? 
Although you have spoken about the increased number 
which you advise should be on the Central Board of the 
Lunacy Commission, or whatever the body is called, you 
have said that the medical members should be in relation to 
the legal members in the proportion of two to one; that the 
present Commission should be increased by three medical 
members ? you would say thatir 1t were increased to twelve 
it should be eight medical and four legal ?—Certainly. 

31318. What functions do you think should be per- 
formed by the legal Commissioners ?—I think the function 
of inspection as regards buildings, and the carrying out of 
the legal part of the law as it affects the insane. There 
are, of course, many legal matters which the legal members 
of the Commission would be most qualified to undertake. 


31319. With regard to the visiting, have you thought 
thatout? Youhave said it rather dogmatically, if you will 
excuse me using the word, without giving any reasons why 
there should be two to one ?—I think the smaller asylums 
should be done by the medical Commissioner, and the 
visiting of the larger asylums should be done by one 
medical and one legal; therefore it would necessitate the 
proportion being two to one, because the duties are far 
more largely medical than legal. 


31320. What object do you think there is in the special 
legal visit ; would you say that inspecting buildings was a legal 
matter ?7—No. Of course in the ordinary visitation the 
medical Commissioner who visits as a rule, inquires more 
carefully into the condition of the patient, and very 
frequently the legal Commissioner goes round and inspects 
the institution and goes into details of that sort. 


31321. Could not that be equally well done by a medical 
man or a layman ?—Certainly. 


31322, Supposing the Commission should be increased 
very much more largely than you suggest, supposing 
wider functions were given to the central supervising 
authority, would you still hold the view that they should 
be two to one ?—T'wo, or more, to one. I did not like, 
in making that statement, to interfere too much with the 
legal element, about which I do not pretend to know. 

31323. You did not wish to make a very prominent 
matter of it ?—No. 

31324. One mre question which is on a minor point: 
you said in answer to Dr. Needham’s question ‘“ What is 
a neurologist?” that a neurologist is one who treats 
peripheral diseases of the nervous system ?—I should 
have said ‘‘central and peripheral.” 

31325. You add the word “central” ?—Certainly. 

31326. Then I have nothing more to say, but I was 
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31347. (Chairman.) You are the Secretary of the British 
Medical Association ?—The Medical Secretary. 

31348. How long have you been Medical Secretary?— 
For four years. 

31349. Would you tell us what number of members 
the British Medical Associgtion has ?—About 20,000 in 
all; 15,000 in the United Kingdom. 

31350. All over the country ?—All over the country. 

31351. You have been so good as to put in a statement 
of evidence on behalf of the British Medical Association ; 
may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 
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going to ask whether a neurologist is one who treats peri- 
pheral nervous diseases, a psychologist one who treats 
lunacy ?—He treats the mental side only. 


31327. Supposing you had said that—I think you did 
say so to Dr. Needham—would you say that was the 
distinction between a neurologist and a psychologist, 
that the neurologist is one who treats peripheral disease 
of the nervous system, and a psychologist is one who 
treats insanity ? What you said left an impression I did 
not wish to leave unchallenged ?—Quite so. 


31328. You would correct it by saying that the neurologist 
has to treat the central and peripheral nervous diseases ? 
—Yes. 

31329. In other words, he might be in a full sense the 
most accomplished psychologist ?—Not in our practical 
sense, not having had training in an institution for the 
insane. 

31330-1. Are not there many accomplished psychologists 
who might also be called neurologists in the full sense 
of the term? Is not the brain included in the central 
nervous system ?—Most certainly, but when you come 
to diseases of the periphery I do not think psychologists 
would attempt to deal with those in any liberal way. 

31332. (Dr. Dunlop.) In your statement you gave an 
example of neglected cases and of the evil effect which 
results from unlicensed houses, is not that so ?—It is. 


31333. Are those cases exceptional or frequent ?—I 
do not think they are very frequent. I admitted, during 
the time I was at the City of London Asylum, some 880 
private insane patients, and of course many of those were 
transferred from other institutions, The exact number 
I admitted from those nursing Homes, or from single care, 
I am not prepared to state, but I came across several 
instances similar to these, and these were the most flagrant. 


31334. When you talk about several, are you familiar, 
let us say, with twenty altogether, in- your personal 
experience ?—No, I do not think I can say that I am. 

31335. Ten ?—-Yes, perhaps ten. 

‘31336. In how many years ?—We began admitting 
private patients in 1892, and I left.in January, 1905. 


31337. About ten cases in thirteen years ?—Yes. 


31338. Fortunately they are of rather rare occurrence, 
are they not ?—I hope so. 

31339. Quite bad enough to be a serious evil, but 
somewhat rare ?—Yes. 


31340. (Dr. Needham.) Have you any ebb ex- 
perience to indicate to you that there are, scattered about 
the country, a very considerable number of nursing Homes 
or places in which weak-minded people are shut up and 
deprived of their liberty ?—I believe there are; I have 
heard of them. 

31341. And as to whose treatment there is considerable 
doubt ?—Yes. 

31342. Have you any personal knowledge ?—Of indi- 
vidual cases, no—not cases that I could state. 


31343. Places where people of weak mind, from one 
cause or another, are shut up and forcibly deprived of — 
their liberty, or deprived of money, which is tantamount 
to it, and are therefore shut up as in prisons; do you 
believe there are many such places ?—I believe there are. — 

31344. But you have no personal experience ?—I 
could not quote an instance at the present moment. 


31345. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have never been inside 
such an institution 2—No, I have not. 

31346, (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like, f 
to add ?—There is nothing further. . 
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STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 

ON BEHALF OF THE British Mrepircat Assocta- — 

TION BEFORE THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 

FEEBLE-MINDED WITH REFERENCE TO QUESTIONS — 

AFFECTING THE COMPOSITION AND POWERS OF THE 
BoarD oF COMMISSIONERS IN LuNacy. 


In the evidence given on behalf of the British Medical © 
Association it is desired to make clear that, as a body 
representative of every section of the medical profession, 
the Association has given attention rather to those 
broader considerations upon which medical practitioners 
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n general, and not only those who have special experience 
of the care and treatment of persons of unsound mind, 
wre in a position to advise. 

The inquiries upon which the conclusions of the 
Association are based have, nevertheless, been conducted by 
committees which included experts, and the British 
Medical Association has been in constant correspondence 
and co-operation with the Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation, with which body it is in general agreement on the 
subject. 

The British Medical Association would make the 
following general recommendations :— 


1.—New Classes to be brought under the Supervision of 
the Commissioners. 


That the reference to the Board of Commissioners in 
Lunacy should be so extended as to bring within the 
official duties of that Board the central supervision of 
every variety of unsoundness of mind, whether designated 
“ feeble-mindedness,” “insanity,” or under any other 
description, and that, pursuant to this principle, the 
following conditions of infirmity should be specitically 
placed under the supervision of the Commissioners :— 


(a) Habitual vagrancy. 

(b) Habitual inebriety and drug habits. 

(c) Unconfirmed mental disease. 

(d) Feeble-mindedness and imbecility, including 
the special educational provisions for feeble-minded 
children. 

The following cases of lunatics at present excluded 
should also be brought under the supervision of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, namely—outdoor pauper 
lunatics, criminal lunatics, and Chancery lunatics. 


2.—Composition of the Commission. 


Corresponding to the above change in the range of 
duties of the Lunacy Commission it would follow that 
the post of Chancery Visitor would be abolished. 

The number of Commissioners should be increased by 
the appointment of additional medical Commissioners. 

Assistant or Deputy Commissioners should also be 
appointed who could, under the orders of the Board, 
discharge some, but not all, of the functions of Com- 
missioners. 


3.—Statutory Provisions for Increase. 


The statutory provision for increase of the Commission 
should not specify the number of Commissioners, but 
should confer power upon the Lord Chancellor to increase 
the number of Commissioners as and when, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commission, he may deem this desir ble. 

In support of the foregoing recommendations the 
British Medical Association would submit the following 
considerations :— 


(1) As to the extension of the scope of the Commission :— 
It appears to the Association generally desirable that 
there should be one central department charged with the 
supervision of matters which from the medical stand- 
point, whatever differences there may be in degree, are in 
nature homogeneous. 


The reference of this question to the Royal Commission 
on the Feeble-minded affords an opportunity for a system- 
atic review of the whole matter, and on such an occasion 
no considerations of traditional arrangements or 
other than demonstrably grave practical difficulty should, 
the Association would submit, be allowed to stand in the 
way of the operation of the general reform which is 
advisable, namely, that the public provision for the care 
of persons suffering from unsoundness of mind, whatever 
its degrees or varieties, should be controlled by one 
central authority. 

(2) Considering the application of this principle in 
detail to the classes enumerated in the general recom- 
mendation, the Association considers that unnecessary 
complexity is introduced into the care of persons found to 
be insane by the present distinction, as regards super- 
vision, between two classes of persons whose care and 
treatment is carried on in establishments of the same 
kind, namely, lunatics so found by inquisition, on the one 
hand, and lunatics certified under the Lunacy Acts on 
the other hand. 


_ (3) The Association would emphasise (a) the frequency 
with which persons who have been enrolled in one class 
of the mentally enfeebled, pass into another, and also (b) 
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the necessity for continued surveillance of the conditions 
under which those who have once been recognised as 
mentally enfeebled continue to live, especially with 
regard to the responsibility for their safety and safe 
conduct. 

The very numerous cases which appear now as habitual 
drunkards, now as criminals, now as certified. lunatics, 
or again as habitual vagrants in and out of the 
workhouse and the prison, need only be referred to in 
illustration of the point (a). 

Evidence of (0) is afforded by the frequency of instances 
of the sexual misuse of young adults who have been 
recognised in childhood as mentally enfeebled, by the 
readiness with which men or women who have once 
been inmates of a lunatic asylum, are carried in toa fresh 
outbreak by the contributory influence of the sub-lunatic 
character of their relatives to this result, and by the 
difficulty of safeguarding the habitual drunkard. 


(4) The Association does not consider it necessary 
to dwell further upon the considerations in favour of 
bringing feeble-minded persons of all kinds under the 
supervision of the Lunacy Commissioners, as this matter 
has received such careful consideration from your Com- 
mission under the terms of their original reference. 

(5) It is necessary to enter at greater length into the 
reasons for extending the duties of the Lunacy Commis- 
sion to include the supervision of case of unconfirmed 
mental disease of persons suffering from habitual 
inebriety, or drug abuse, and habitual vagrants. 

(6) The Association, during the year 1905, made, 
through a committee, a renewed special inquiry into 
the question of the care and treatment of cases of un- 
confirmed mental disease, a subject which some years 
ago received the attention of the Association in con- 
junction with the Medico-Psychological Association, and 
upon which both these bodies made representations to 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Generally, the Association considers that provision for 
this purpose could best be made by extension to England. 
and Wales of a provision similar to that of the saving 
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clause contained in Section 13 of the Lunatics (Scotland): 


Act, 1866. 


The general principle underlying the recommendations. 
of the Association on this subject is that it is desirable 


that persons suspected to be suffering from mental disease 


should not, so long as the disease is unconfirmed, be- 
placed under the same conditions of close supervision as. 


those who can be definitely certified as of unsound mind, 
but, nevertheless, that it is desirable that provision 
should be made for a modified form of surveillance. 
Leaving aside questions of care and treatment, which are 
understood not to fall within the scope of the reference 
to the Commission, this would mean bringing within the 
cognisance and general control of the Lunacy Commission 
persons who were not definitely certified as being of 
unsound mind, and in whose interests it would not be 
desirable that the ordinary inspection requisite for 
certified lunatics should be carried out. 

For the information of your Commission, in order to 


indicate exactly what duties it would be proposed to assign. 


to the Commissioners in respect of such patients, the 
following clause is cited, which the Association propose 
to bring to the notice of the Lord Chancellor with a view 
to its possible inclusion in any Lunacy Acts Amendment 
Bill which he may deem proper to bring before Parliament 
at an early date. 


“* Temporory Care of Cases of Unconfirmed Mental Disease.” 


(1) If a medical practitioner certifies that a person is: 


suffering from mental disease, but that the disease is not 


confirmed, and that it is expedient, with a view to his. 


recovery, that he be placed under the care of a person 
whos» name and address are stated in the certificate for 
a period therein stated, not exceeding six months, then 
during that period the provisions of Section 315 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890, shall not apply. 

“‘(2) The certificate must not be signed by the person 
under whose care the patient is to be placed. 

‘““(3) Where a medical practitioner signs any such 
certificate, he shall, within one clear day after signing it, 
send a copy of it to the Commissioners 

** (4) The person who receives a patient under any such 
certificate shall, within one clear day after receiving the 


patient, give notice to the Commissioners of his reception, 
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and of the name and address of a medical practitioner who 
undertakes the treatment of the patient, who may be the 
person under whose care the patient is placed. If the 
patient dies, or the residence of the person receiving him is 
changed, within the period mentioned in the certificate, 
the person receiving the patient shall within two clear days 


" give notice of the death or change of residence to the 


Commissioners. 

““(5) He shall also, within two clear days Bir the 
expiration of the period mentioned in the certificate, or 
if he ceases to have the care of the patient at an earlier 
date, then within two clear days after that earlier date, 
send a report to the Commissioners stating whether the 
patient recovered, and, if not, in what manner he was dealt 
with when the person making the report ceased to have the 
care of him under the certificate. 

(6) If default is made in sending any notice or report 
required by this section, the person in default shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour and be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty pounds. 

(7) If before the expiration of the period mentioned 
in the said certificate it shall appear to the person in whose 
charge the patient is, if a medical practitioner or the 
ordinary medical attendant of the patient, that an ex- 
tension of the said period as hereinafter provided is de- 
sirable in the interests of the patient, then such medica] 
practitioner shall, not less than one week before the end 
of the period, send to the Commissioners in Lunacy a report 
on the mental and physical condition of the patient. 

*“ Subject to the transmission to the Commissioners of 
such report as aforesaid, another certificate may, before 
the expiration of the period mentioned in the original 
certificate, be given for a further period not exceeding 
three months, provided that no patient shall in respect of 
the same attack of illness be detained under this form of 
certificate for more than nine months in all, and provided 
that after the expiry of these certificates no further certi- 
ficates under this section shall be given in respect of the 
same patient within six months from the date of the 
expiration.” 

(7) With regard to the care of persons suffering from 
habitual inebriety and drug habits, the Association, as 
the result of a very careful consideration, has arrived 
definitely at the conclusion that the placing of such 
persons under care and control should not be made de- 
pendent, as at present, upon any previous criminal 
procedure, but that the whole procedure should be made 
analogous to that under the Lunacy Acts, with suitable 
modifications in recognition of the fact that the persons 
in question are not insane, though suffering from moral 
infirmity. 

It is unnecessary in the present statement to enter 
into detail as to the provisions which the Association 
would suggest for care and treatment of such cases, it 
being sufficient to say that in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion the general supervision of such persons should be 
assigned among the duties of the Lunacy Commission. 

(8) Concerning habitual vagrants, the experience of 
the many members of the Association who have acquaint- 
ance with Poor Law work demonstrates that the funda- 
mental defect, in those who are in and out of the work- 
house in brief alternating periods, is a mental one, and 
has convinced them of the need of special treatment, 
training, and discipline. From the frequent appearance 
of individual vagrants in other classes of the mentally 
enfeebled, it seems clear that their control should be 
under the general supervision of the Lunacy Commission. 


Alterations in Constitution of the Lunacy Commission. 


(9) Even apart from the increased duties which it is 
now suggested should be assigned to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, the Association had previously come definitely 
to the conclusion, as the result of its inquiries, that at 
least two additional medical Commissioners should now 
be appointed, and it is understood that this proposal is 
generally approved by those conversant with the matter. 
The Association, however, deems it expedient, in such a 
matter, that the number should not. be fixed rigidly by 
statute, as when further change is found desirable it may 
be unduly delayed by the Faas practical difficulty of 
obtaining sAesitak in the permanently congested state 
of Parliamentary mene The Association considers 
that in-a matter of’ this kind full power may well be 
delegated to the Lord Chancellor, acting upon the advice 
of tle Commissioners in Lunacy. 


OF EVIDENCE : 


(10) With respect to the appomtment of Assistant 
Commissioners, the Association recognises that such 
appointments may be rendered necessary by the con- 
siderable increase in the duties of the Commissioners 
themselves which appears to be contemplated. The 
Association concurs, however, in the opinion which it is 
understood the Medico-Psychological Association will 
represent before the Royal Commission, namely, that 
while the visit of an Assistant Commissioner may count 
for legal purposes as the visit of a Commissioner, never- 
theless the periodical statutory visitation of asylums by 
Commissioners should not be delegated to the Assistant 
Commissioners. 

The British Medical Association would also represent 
that the persons who are appointed Assistant Commis- 
sioners should be possessed of considerable experience of 
such a kind as is now required in the case of those ap- 
pointed as Commissioners, and that the salaries offered 
should be such as to attract medical practitioners possessed 
of such experience and of other necessary qualifications. 

(11) The Association recommends that the present 
disqualification for becoming Commissioners in Lunacy, 
imposed by Sections 158 and 165 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, 
on certain medical practitioners for a limited time, should 
be removed. 


31352. (Chairman.) You have to suggest two forms of 
certificate which have been prepared, I suppose, by a 
committee of the Association ?—Yes. The first is for 
cases of unconfirmed mental disease. It says: “ Form 
of medical certificate in cases of unconfirmed mental 
disease suggested as a schedule to any Lunacy Acts 
Amendment Bill dealing with the subject. I, L.M., a 
registered medical practitioner duly qualified under the 
Act (specify this Act) hereby certify that C.D. (name 


and designate the patient) is suffering from (state the — 


nature of the disease) and that the malady is not confirmed, 
and that I consider it expedient, with a view to his re- 
covery, that he should be placed (specify the house in 
which the patient is to be kept) for a temporary residence 
of (specify a time not exceeding six months).” That is 
based on the schedule in the Scotch Act on the same 
subject. 


31353. There is also one with regard to habitual 
inebriety and drug habits ?—Yes. It is a question 
whether there should be any certificate in the case of 
habitual inebriety ; but my committee think there should 
be a medical certificate where it is proposed to detain 
patients on account of drug habits. ‘‘ Form of medical 
certificate to be used in cases of (habitual inebriety and) 
drug habits, suggested as a schedule to any Bill dealing 
with the subject. 
hereby certify that A.B. (name and designate the patient) 
is addicted to the habitual use of (specify the sub- 
stance) and that it is expedient that he be placed under 
the provisions of the (here name this Act).” 


31354. Will you kindly tell us how the committee was 
formed which drew up these certificates ?—The com- 
mittee which drew those up was a small sub-committee 
appointed this year to carry out the recommendations 
of a much larger sub-committee which sat last year. I 
have here a list of the larger committee, the members , 
of the present smaller su-committee being indicated by 
an asterisk :— 

*Buist, Dr. R. CG, (late rebhiets = of the Medico-Political 
Committee), Chairman, Parochial Medical Officer, Dundee, 
Obstetrician to Dundee Royal Infirmary. 

Armit, H. W., Esq., Medical Practitioner, Member om 
Staff of Lister Institute. 

‘Brown, Dr. R. Cunyngham Brown, Deputy Super- 
intendent, Parkhurst Prison. 

Carswell, J., Esq., F.F.P.S., Physician to Mental 
Department, East District Hospital, Glasgow. 

Clark, Andrew, Esq., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Middlesex 
Hospital, late Chairman of Council, B.M.A. 


Dawson, Dr. W. R., Medical Superintendent, Farnham 


House and Maryville Private Hospital for Mental Disease, 
Dublin. 


I, L.M., aregistered medical practitioner _ 


} 
: 


4 


; 


*Douglas, Dr. W., Member of Council, Medivo-Payiaa 


logical Association. 
Hyslop, Dr. 
Royal Hospital. 


T. B., Resident Physician, Bethlem_ . 


*Langdon Down, Dr. R. L., Normansfield, Hampton v4 
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Wick, Physician, National Association for Welfare of 
¥Feeble-minded. 

*Macdonald, Dr. J. A., Chairman of Representative 
Meetings, B.M.A. 
~ Macdonald, Dr. P. W., Medical Superintendent, Dorset 
County Asylum. 

*McManus, Dr. L. S., Medical Practitioner. 

Mercier, Dr. Charles, Proprietor and Medical Super- 
intendent, Flower House, Catford. 

Newington, H. F. Hayes, Physician and Joint Pro- 
prietor, Ticehurst Asylum. 

*Straton, C. R., Esq., Medical Visitor to Visiting 
Justices, Workhouse Medical Officer, Wiltshire. 

Weatherly, Dr. Lionel, Superintendent, Bailbrook 
House Private Asylum. 


31355. (Dr. Donkin.) The first question I wish to ask 
is one arising out of this matter of the proposal to have a 
certificate for unconfirmed mental disease. I do not 
know whether you heard the questions I asked Dr. White 
on the matter ?—Yes. 


31356. Has it been considered by your committee ; 
are you prepared to give a corporate opinion as it were, 
how far these places in which patients of this kind might 
be received should be certified, notified, or inspected ?— 
The committee which considered the matter last session 
hhad before them the Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons by the Attorney-General dealing with this 
matter (the Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill), in which 
Bill was a clause providing for visitation by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The committee after very careful 
consideration recommended that the latter part of the 
elause which dealt with that subject should be deleted, 
that is to say, in their opinion it was not desirable that 
those patients should be visited by the Commissioners 
iin Lunacy in the same way as ordinary mental cases. 


31357. (Dr. Needham.) Was there a draft Bill in the 
House of Commons ?—Yes, the Attorney-General’s Bill. 


31358. What I wanted to get at, for the information 
of the Commission, was, what is the opinion, if any, of the 
‘British Medical Association on behalf of which you are 
giving evidence, as to these questions of notification, 
certification and inspection ?—That they should be 
notified and certified, but that they should not be regularly 
inspected or, if inspected, this should not be carried out 
by the Lunacy Commissioners in such a way as to bring 
to the mind of the patient the idea that he was being 
treated as a lunatic. 


31359. You mean by “ certificate,”’ such a certificate as is 
proposed should be made ?—Yes, a special form of certifi- 
cate. 

31360. How is that certificate to be made operative ?— 
iI think that is contained in our statement; it becomes 
operative on the certificate alone. 


31361. Without reference to any justice ?—Yes. 


31362. That is exactly the same, practically, as obtains 
in Scotland ?—Exactly. 


31363. You would have the fact notified to the Com- 
missioners, as you say here, or notified to the lunacy 
authority ?—Yes. 


_ 31364. And no other notice taken of it, unless that 
lunacy authority thought proper ?—Yes, may I explain ? 
Of course I can only give evidence as to those matters 
which were actually passed by the committee. I can only 
Zive Official evidence ; but the chairman of the committee, 
Dr. Buist, who was chairman at the time the report on 
this matter was drafted, will give evidence later, and will 
be prepared to speak of certain modifications arising from 
the present position. 


31365. I may take it, it has not been contemplated 
to certify the house ?—Except so far as that might be 
required under the proposals for registration of all nursing 
Homes and similar institutions, if the Nurses Registration 
Bill were carried. 


31366. With regard to the general evidence which is 
tendered here, it may be taken that these are the well- 
considered opinions of the members of the Association 
who have given their attention to the matter ?—Yes; the 
evidence given here is based upon the report of the com- 
mittees which met last year, and which were carefully 
considered by the Council and_Representative Meeting 
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of the Association. On the other hand the committee 
found it necessary, in giving evidence before this Com- 
mission, in order to complete the evidence, to elaborate 
certain points beyond what was contained in the previous 
reports, and the chairman will give evidence on those 
matters. 


31367. I see that recommendation includes a very 
large addition to the duties of the central lunacy 
authority ?—Yes. 


31368. Which is assumed to be the Lunacy Commission ? 
—Yes. 

31369. A large number of these additional duties, 
such for instance as this question of unconfirmed mental 
disease, feeble-mindedness, and inebriety, and drug habits, 
require very essentially medical supervision ?—Yes. 


31370. And a considerable amount of knowledge on 
the part of the authorities ?—Yes. 


31371. And yet I observe, throughout this statement, 
that it is assumed that the lunacy authority, however it may 
be increased in numbers, is of necessity apparently still to 
remain under the Lord Chancellor. Is that the opinion 
of the British Medical Association ?—That question has 
been dealt with by the Association in another aspect 
in proposals upon which they have asked the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation, namely, the reorganisa- 
tion of the Local Government Board so that it should 
be the Department of State dealing with all questions 
of health, and they have proposed that all the Departments 
at present under the Privy Council, the Home Office and 
other Departments, dealing with questions of health, should 
be brought under that Board; the Local Government 
Board being such because it has control over local authori- 
ties, who have so much to do with sanitary matters in 
this country, that it should be practically the Department of 
the Minister of Health, and that other Departments which 
deal with health should be transferred to that. 


31372. So that it is not to be taken that the British 
Medical Association assume that the Lord Chancellor is 
going to take the whole of the additional supervision or to 
command the additional medical duties which they propose 
should be undertaken ?—No. In preparing this state- 
ment the Association did not realise that any question of 
that kind arose ; therefore they made no reference. to it. 


31373. They rather assumed that things would go on as 
they are ?—Yes; but on the general question the opinion 
stated by me has already been pronounced by the 
Association, and I can speak to it officially. 


31374. It would seem rather, on the face of it, that 
unconfirmed mental disease, inebriety, and drug habits, 
are to be all controlled and investigated, and that the body 
which does so should be almost exclusively, or very 
essentially, medical ?—Yes. 


31375. Therefore it might be equally well to put it under 
some other Government Department than the Lord 
Chancellor ?—Yes, some Government Department charged 
with the control of all matters of health. 


31376. There is one small point ; in the first part of your 
statement you say: “The following classes of lunatics 
at present excluded should also be brought under the 
supervision of the Commissioners in Lunacy’’; for 
Commissioners in Lunacy we should read “lunacy 
authority ” ?—Yes. 


31377. “‘ Namely outdoor pauper lunatics, criminal 
lunatics, and Chancery lunatics”; criminal lunatics 
are under the supervisionof the Commissioners in Lunacy ? 
—Are they entirely? My committee were under the 
impression that in certain cases they were not. 


31378. Yes all criminal lunatics are now under the 
inspection of the Lunacy Commissioners ?7—My com- 
mittee were not aware of that. 


31379 (Mr. Byrne.) Are we to understand that these 
recommendations in the memorandum of the British 
Medical Association include putting under the control of 
the central lunacy authority, whatever that may be, 
the lunatics and persons of defective mind in workhouses 
as well as those in private asylums and at large ?—Yes; 
that all cases of mental disease should be under the 
supervision of the central lunacy authority. 


31380. Why does the Association lay stress on having 
a medical certificate for such an obvious fact as that so and 
so is a victim of the drug habit? You know of course 
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that victims of the drug habit are treated by magistrates : - 


and by their own voluntary submission, in the same: way 
as victims of the alcohol habit ?—Yes. 


E 31381. It is understood that the words “intoxicating 
liquor,” within the meaning of the Habitual Drunkards: 
Act, include intoxicants of every description, so long as 
they are all fluid ?—Yes. 


31382. People are not.certified for such a thing now; 
why should they be ?—At present they can enter Homes 
by their own. free will. 


31383. And by committal also ?—By committal after 
conviction. The Association proposes to do away with 
the necessity of any previous criminal procedure and any 
consent on the part of the patient. 


31384. That is the object; to remove the criminal 
procedure and to put them in under a medical certificate ? 
—Under restraint ; and then it is suggested that the medi- 
cal certificate will be one safeguard for the patient. At 
present the patient has the two safeguards, either of his 
own consent, or of the previous criminal procedure... If 
you propose to interfere with his liberty without the 
previous conviction, the medical certificate will be an 
additional protection for him. 


31385. Itis only for cases where a man is to be put into 
detention against his will and without legal proceedings ? 
—Yes. 


| 31386. With regard to the unconfirmed mental diseases 
certificate, the Medical Association were no doubt aware 
of the practical effect of such a certificate, that although | 
it does not say 80, it justifies, or is held to justify, the use of 
force in carrying off and detaining a person who is so 
certified ?—Yes. 


31387. It has all the effects of an urgency order which 
only lasts for three days und then has to be.carefully . 
supplemented ?—-Yes. ‘Those points were realised. There 
has been the Scotch experience, and the matter has been 
studied for about ten years by the British “Medical 
Association. 


31388. Have they any statistics as to the number of cases 
in which it has been used in Scotland ?—L have not 
any statistics here. 


31389. Has the Association had any ?—We had Dr. 
Carswell. 


31390. We have had him too; he does not: know. Is 
there anyone who does know to what extent this pro- 
cedure has been used in Scotland ?—I do not think we 
have had any evidence on that point. 


31391. We may take it that your approval of it was sased 
on the reasonableness of it, and on the absence of proved 
cause of complaint ?—Yes, and that there-is a very short 
period of detention, and that any abuse would be capable 
of being inquired into. 

31392. If it were going to beabused, six months would 
be quite sufficient. You would not call six months a 
short period of detention if this procedure were ‘used 
by wicked persons for wicked purposes. It would be time 
enough to get rid of a lunat‘c’s property, would it not ? 
—Yes; but experience shows there is a deterrent which 
prevents abuse. 


31393. There is no visitation and no reporting ?—No. 


31394. (Dr. Needham.) Did your committee form any 
decided opinion as to whether the notification to the 
Commissioners was desirable in all these cases ?—Yes. 


31395. Did they think it was essential that there should 
be notification ?—Yes. They provided particularly for 
that. 

31396. Yes, I quite understand that; they had no 
indecision about it ?—They were definitely of that opinion, 
that the cases should be notified to the Commissioners. 


31397. Knowing that in the Scotch system, from which 
they took their idea, no notification exists ?—The point 
was fully discussed at the committee, and the committee 
came to the conclusion that in England, at any rate, 
there should be notification. 


31398. Did they come to the conclusion that, although 
these cases should not be visited as a matter of course 
by the Commissioners, yet if the Commissioners had 
reason, in consequence of anything that came to their 
knowledge, to think there was sonething wrong, they 


fact that he was being treated as a lunatic. 


- that everything down to the end of Clause 7,:unless” 


EVIDENCE * 


should. have’ the power of visitation ?—The evidenee or . 
that point is that they struck out from their own draft 
proposals. the portion of. the Attorney-General’s B IE 
which gave the Lunacy Commissioners power - to visit f£ 
they thought fit. 


31399. If it came to the fnowiedse of the Bie re soe = 
that the patient was not being well cared for, or anything 
was going.on. which ought not to go on, the committes 
thought that still the Commissioners should not be allowed: — 
to visit ?—I think if the question had arisen ‘of visiting 
the house, as distinct from visiting the patient, or if ‘any 
means could be devised by the Lunacy Commissioners: 
of inspecting ‘the patient without his knowing that his 
vis:tor was a Lunacy Commissioner, that might alter — 
their:opinion. . The: whole object of their. proposal was to 
avoid the patient regarding himseif as being considered a. 
lunatic; they felt that if he knew a Lunacy Commissioner 
was visiting him that m‘ght bring to his attention the 


(Tis £ 
31400. Did: it not occur to the committee that. ‘the 

Lunacy Commissioners might be trusted with, discretion 

in the matter, and that they would not be likely to visit. 


unless there was grave cause which led to the advisability 
of their visit ?—Perhaps the chairman of the committee 7 


will be better able to answer that question than Pe. 


31401. Did the committee form any definite opinion + 
with reference to the Assistant Commissioners, or deputy 
Commissioners, as to whether. they should be local. or 
central ?—No, that question was not considered., ce 

31402. (Dr. Dunlop.) Iam not quite clear with regard to 
the approval of the statement by the Association in general. 


«I think you said to Dr. Donkin that it had been elaborated. — 


by the committee before being accepted ?— Yes, 


31403. How much may we accept as being approved. 
by the whole Association, and how much is elaboration ? 
—The question of habitual inebriates and drug habits,’ 
and the question of unconfirmed mental disease rest 
entirely on the reports of the committee last year, which 
were approved by the representative meeting. I 

30404. They were presented to the. Dostomeint al rt 
Meeting ?—They were presented. to the Representative — 
Meeting, and approved. None of the text.of the stato- 
ment now submitted) has been approved but the sub- 
stance of it has. The actual statement itself has only. 
been drawn up by) the committee since. Wei; knew haf . 
evidence was to be given. — 

31405. The matters’ of habitual gta te and feeble 
mindedness and imbecility have been added by the 
committee ?—Yes, feeble-mindedness has. been under the — 
consideration -of the Association,.but it was not aoportedies 
upon by the committee last year. 

31406. So. the 20,000 members have had no chance of 
expressing an opinion either on the habitual VOETERON r 
or the feeble-mindedness ?—No . a aie 

31407. The statement as regards those, tava. avisieee 
is the statement of a committee ?—Yes. 

31408. How many members of the cammibtes, have . 
been concerned in drawing this up ?—Six members of the — 
committee, appointed by the Medico-Political Committee, 
which is a large committee. G 

31409. But the statement has not’ got the approval: of - 
the Medico-Political Committee ?—No. 

31410. Nor of the Council ?—No. 


31411. Nor of the Lunacy Committee ?—This is ee P 
Lunacy Committee. 
31412., This is a ermgene Race Tunaey | Com R 
mittee ?—Yes. 4 
31413. Consisting wf six rations Yes. « 
31414, They are responsible for, can I say, the greater 
part of this statement ?—No, I think not. I think that 
if you begin'on the’ top of the second page (vide*page 237), 
the elaboration’ of the previous headings, you-may say” 
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possibly paragraph 3, rests upon the authority of what had’ 
already been apptoved by the Representative Meeting. 
31415. This committee of six members drew’ up’ the’ 
greater part of pages two, three, and four of this’state-— 
ment in conformity — the Sib presented! sage “7 
committee Yes. 


31416, And page 1 of ‘the statement (vide p»ge 23) *- = 





ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED,. 


_-Page 1 is a preface and summary of what follows, I think 
the only passages on page 1 that could be said to be 
not definitely sanctioned by the Association are the 
statements as to habitual vagrancy. The question of 
_ outdoor pauper lunatics was considered by the com- 
mittee. J think habitual vagrancy is the only point 
that was not. 


31417. Have the Association been consulted on this 


R. C. Burst, Esq., M.A,. M.D., called ; 


31420. (Chairman.) You were chairman, I think, 
of one of the committees of the British Association ?—I 
was chairman of the Medico-Political Committee, also 
of the Special Lunacy Committee. 


31421. You, of course, have seen and assisted in the 
drawing up of this statement, with which, you agree, do 
you ?—Yes. 

31422. (Dr. Dunlop.) What strikes one as the most 
important recommendation in the whole of this. state- 
ment is the desirability of having one authority to take 

care of all mentally defective persons ?—Yes. 


31423. Is that the one that your committee, your 
Association, and yourself, wish to emphasise before us ?— 
That is in harmony with the whole of the policy of the 
Association in these matters. 


31424. It is the backbone of the whole matter ?—It is 
the backbone of the whole matter. 


31425. Will you give me your description of what that 
authority should be, ideally ?—It should be a body 
consisting of an adequate number and very largely 
medical, preponderatingly medical. Its duties are, in 
jnine cases out of ten, medical. It should be of men of 
sufficient standing to be able to approach with authority 
those who are in the first rank of the profession, 


superintendents of asylums, and also those .who are. 


in authority in the private licensed houses, that is to say, 
it must consist of people who, from personal eminence, 
and, from public recognition of that eminence by the 
salaries, are of sufficient standing for the purpose. 


31426. So the Board must be to a large extent medical ? 
—To a very large extent. 

31427. And the medical men actually on the Board 
must be men of high standing ?—Must be first class men. 


- 81428. And the salary must be sufficient to induce 
first class men to join ?—Yes. 


~ 31429. I suppose this Board will require assistance, 
or are they to do their own work ?—That is an adminis- 
trative question upon which we are not absolute 
authorities, but we think a good many of the duties 
might be delegated to Assistant Commissioners, 


31430. What duties would you think could be so dele- 
gated ?—The visiting of outdoor lunatics; the visiting 
of lunatics in workhouses. 


31431, Any others ?—The supervision of nursing Homes, 
if any were necessary, from the point of view of Lunacy 
administration, might quite well be attended to by the 
Assistant Commissioners. 


_ 31432. Perhaps we will come back on that point when 
we consider the headings; some of the duties might 
be handed over to deputies ?—Yes. 


31433. Do deputies require the same recognition of 
high salary or not?—On a proportional scale; you 
must be able to tempt men who have had sufficient ex- 
perience of this special kind of work. 

31484. What is the conception of your committee as 
to the salary ?—I think you must have a commencing 
salary for your Assistant Commissioner of £500. 

31425 Rising up to what ?—Rising. up to £750 or 
more; I do not know exactly, it isa question of the cir- 
cumstances in England.* 





* The witness subsequently added this note :—The figures 
T have given are too low for men of the requisite standing. 
£780 would be more appropriate as the initial salary for an 
Assistant Commissioner. The others would change in 
proportion. The matter has not been considered by my 
committee. 
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point, that in any Bill which should be introduced th» 
number of the Commissioners should not be named 
Has the Association as a whole approved of such “an 
opinion ?—Yes, I think so. | 

31418. When was it ?—In the report. placed before the 
Representative Meeting. 


~~ 31419. (Chairman.) Is there anything you -wish to 
add ?—No. 


and Examined. 


31436. What is your committee’s conception regarding 
the necessary pay fora Lunacy Commissioner ?—I suppose 
from £1,000 upwards; I do not know exactly. 


31437. At present it is £1,500; is that too much or 
too little ?—We do not think it is too much. 


31438. Is it too little ?—I could not answer that 
question. 


31439, To come to these four headings which you and 
your committee suggest should be added to the duties 
of the Commissioners, is it your suggestion that all 
habitual vagrants should come under the supervision of 
the Lunacy Commissioners ?—That the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners should have cognisance of them. 


31440. Of all ?—All who satisfy a certain definition, 
which must be adopted. You must adopt a definition of 
what you mean by habitual vagrant. 


31441, Are you prepared with that definition ?—I have 
no experience in England, but in Scotland I should adopt 
the definition: ‘“‘a person who apart from distinct 
bodily infirmity receives parochial relief four times in 
a year.” 

31442. I suppose you know in Scotland there is no 
relief given to the able-bodied ?—I know that, but at the 
same time we have to certify a great many people as 
not able-bodied who have no distinct bodily disease. 


31443. Are you familiar with the vagrant in England ? 
—No. 


31444. With regard to inebriety and the drug habit 
these are treated in institutions at the present moment ? 
— Yes. 


31445. Would you put them under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—I would report them all to the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 


31446. At present, in England, they are under the 
Home Office, and have a skilled inspector to go round 
and see them. Would you interefere with that arrange- 
ment ?—Yes, I think so. They are much more analo- 
gous to the lunacy cases than they are to any others. At 
present it is part of our policy to bring all those depart- 
ments under the central authority. The Home Office 
has inebriates, the Local Goverment Board has paupers, 
and we want these brought together, We think the 
lunacy work should be one department and that a central 
department. 

31447. It is essentially dealing with mental defect ?— 
It is. 

31448. The Lunacy Commissioners or the central 
authority, whatever it may be called, the authority which 
looks after the lunatics, could look after these unfor- 
tunates too ?—That is our intention too. 


31449. (Dr. Needham.) When you talk abouts the 
Local Government Board having the paupers, you mean 
having to do wth pauper imbeciles 7—And they have the 
supervision and treatment of pauper invalids too. 

31450. You do not propose to hand over the whole of 
the pauper population of Great Britain to the Com- 
missioners ?—No, I used it as an illustration. 

31451. (Dr. Dunlop.) You do not want to express 
an opinion about the vagrants ?—No, Dr. Straton 
will tell you about them. 

31452. The inebriety and drug habit, in your opinion, 
should be dealt with as part of the lunacy administration ? 
—Quite. : 

31453. You submit this draft of a suggested certificate ; 
is there any reason why that certificate should be signed 
by a medical man ?—Yes ; that in a considerable number 
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of cases the best evidence as to a drug habit needing 
treatment is medical. 


31454. Leave out the drug habit; what about the 
drunken habit ?—The evidence of habitual inebriety is 
sometimes very distinctly medical. I have to certify several 
weak people who simply come to me because they are 
habitual inebriates ; not criminal inebriates, but suffering 
from the consequences of inebriety. 


31455. For what purpose ?—For Poor Law relief. 


31456. To certify them for relief for the time being ?— 
Yes. 


31457. Is it necessary for a medical man to certify that 
so and so suffers from inebriety ; would not a magistrate 
or a policeman do for the same purpose ?—My experience 
of magistrates and policemen, in cases of this kind, dealing 
with all varieties of mental enfeeblement is that it is not 
sufficient. 


31458. Never mind mental enfeeblement; is not a 
magistrate able to certify that A.B. gets drunk twice a 
week, or violently drunk three times a fortnight ?— 
If Parliament is of opinion that it is sufficient to allow 
a neighbour to certify that. 


31459. I want to get your reason for insisting upon 
a medical certificate ?—We want to make it some 
perfectly responsible person. Your magistrate has as a 
rule no personal knowledge of this person ; the policeman, 
or the neighbour, or the relative, is not above persona! 
motives, the desire to get rid of him. The doctor has no 
such motive, he has only to treat him as a person suffering 
from a condition of habitual inebriety which requires 
treatment. 


31460. You advise a medical certificate on the ground 
of the independence of the medical man, rather than any 
special knowledge on the part of the medical man in cer- 
tifying inebriety ?—Yes. 

31461. With the drug habit that is different, is not it ? 
—I think the case is probably quite as strong. 


31462. Rather stronger, in the case of the drug habit, 
is it not ?—Yes. 

31463. We require the medical knowledge to recognise 
what drug it is, and what the action of the drug is ?—Yes. 


31464. It is not such common knowledge as mere 
drunkenness ?—That is so. 


31465. As regards the supervision of the treatment of 
unconfirmed mental disease, you are very emphatic that 
it is necessary to register and supervise all nursing Homes? 
—Absolutely. The Association has considered that time 
and again. It has keen referred three times in succession 
to the Association, and they have been perfectly definite 
upon that. When I say, ‘‘referred to the Association ” I 
mean it has been sent down to every division of the Associa- 
tion in the country and then sent up to the Representative 
Body for decision. 


31466. And the Association three times over has decided 
in favour of it ?—Yes, three times: over has decided in 
' favour of that. 

31467. Not only mental nursing Homes, but all nursing 
Homes ?—All nursing Homes. 

31468. Has it ever been brought under Parliamentary 
notice?—Yes, there was a Select Committee sitting under 
Mr. Tennant’s Chairmanship which reported in favour of 
legislation on these lines. 

39469. Was that dealing with mental cases ?—No, only 
the question of the registration of nurses. 

31470. Under that reference they gave a report about 
the registration of nursing Homes ?—They did. 


31471. Did the Association approve of that report ?— _ 


Yes, they approved of that report. : 

31472. Whose duty should it be to open the register 
of nursing Homes ?—The report proposed, and the Associa- 
tion accepted, that there should be a special board for the 
registration of nurses, similar to what there is for the 
registration of midwives. i 

31473. That is another central authority )—Another 
central authority. That was the assumption. Of course 
it was quite possible that that might be added to the 
duties of the Midwives Board ; it might be the Midwives 
and Nursing Board, I cannot tell. 


MINUTES OF 


EVIDENCE : 


31474. They should be ail registered by some body ?— 
Yes. 


31475. A central authority or a local authority ? Shoulé 
the County Council be able to do it, for instance ; to keep 
the register of nursing Homes ?—It might quite well be 
kept locally. 


31476. Local knowledge would be rather an advantage 
in the matter ?—It would be, the midwives are under 
local supervision. 


31477. Wherever they are registered they must be re- 
ported to the Lunacy Commissioners if they intend to 
receive mental cases?—That would be the conclusion. 


31478. What is your objection about the inspection of 
nursing Homes which receive mental cases ?—The point 
was very definitely referred to a vote of the committee. 


31479. Your committee of six ?—No, a large committee 
last year about the clauses in the Attorney-General’s Bill, 
and after a vote the phrase that ‘‘ the Commissioners may 
if they think fit visit the patient,” was deliberately struck 
out. As chairman of the committee I should say that I 
think it was struck out under the impression that putting: 
such a clause in the Bill itself practically constituted it a. 
duty and would make the visitation by the Lunacy Com-- 
missioners, routine. We did not wish to prevent it abso- 
lutely. I may say there were arguments deliberately 
advanced that they should not be allowed to visit. The 
committee would not have that. 


31480. The committee rather took a negative aspect ? 
—They rather took the negative aspect that the duty of 
visiting these should not be imposed. 


31481. Do you think that remains the general opinion 
of the profession ?—I think so. I think that those who. 
have the incipient cases under treatment think it in- 
advisable that they should, as a rule, be visited by people- 
under such conditions that it will intimate to them that: 
they are considered lunatics. 


31482. Do you think it is likely that the Lunacy Com: 
missioners would do that—open the door and say: 
*T am a Commissioner’ ?—In visiting lunatics in am 
asylum the patient is informed : “ This is the Commissioner 
in Lunacy.” 

31483. I do not think the Commissioners in Lunacy 
would do that in private houses and nursing Homes ?— 
We thought that the patients would know. 


31484. Do you think these nursing Homes should be 
certified by the local authority ?—They should, certainly. — 


31485. What authority should supervise them ?— | 
It may be entrusted to the County Council if you choose, 
that is as nursing Homes, not as mental Homes. 


31486. But nursing mental Homes ?—If there are special 
mental Homes, they should be under the Commissioner= 
in Lunacy. 

31487. Would you prevent other nursing Homes from 
accepting and taking mental cases ?—No. If you provide 
for notification to the lunacy authority of every case 
of unconfirmed disease which is received into a Home, them 
the Lunacy Commissioners are in touch, and there is no» 
necessity for registering as a mental Home, a Home which: 
only takes one case. 


31488. Mere notification is not enough to bring the 
Lunacy Commissioners in touch with what is being done ? 
—It would be brought under their cognisance; would 
not that be sufficient ? | 


31489. How much further would that take us? They 
would only know the number. Should there, or should 
there not, be supervision of nursing Homes which receive: 
mental cases ?—If they make it a regular business to 
receive mental cases we should advise supervision by the 
lunacy authority. If it is only an occasional case received 
into an ordinary medical Home we think the cognisance 
of the Lunacy Commissioners that such a case has been 
received would be sufficient, along with the supervision 
of nursing Homes, the general management for which we 
have already asked. 


31490. That all nursing Homes should be supervised 
by another authority ; why introduce the second authority, 
and say that the Lunacy Commissioners should not have 
direct supervision over them ?—Not unless they are 
mental nursing Homes. 
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31491. I do not see quite where you draw the line 
between the regular nursing Home and the nursing Home 
receiving mental cases ?—The Lunacy Commissioners 
could soon draw the line if the nursing Home received 
ease after case. 


31492. Would you put a numerical limit—if they 
received six cases a year ?—I think that would probably 
suggest to the lunacy authority that it was necessary to see 
the conditions. 


31493. So, after all, they should be inspected by the 
lunacy authority ?—If they make a habit of it. 


31494. Say any Home receiving half a dozen cases 7— 
Yes. 


31495. Or two at a time ?—Yes. It is not desirable 
that these cases should be accumulated unless under 
special conditions, and these conditions should be under 
the lunacy authority. 


31496. Do you think there will be any difficulty in 
recognising such places? Do you think all the cases 
entering them would be brought under this suggested 
certificate ?—Yes, I think so. 


31497. Are you aware that at the present moment in 
England there area large number of institutions for treating 
mental defect who shield themselves by the statement that 
their cases are uncertifiable ?—Yes. 


31498. And in many instances there is a presumption 
that many of them are certifiable, but they shield them- 
selves by that statement ?—They have had no way out 
of it in England. 


31499. Would not nursing Homes shield themselves 
by saying the cases are uncertifiable 7—No. The pro- 
fession would accept a legal solution. If you give the 
legal condition under which they can manage these 
incipient cases the profession will accept that with perfect 
loyalty. 

31500. Should] these unconfirmed mental cases be 
treated in general hospitals?—A great many of them 
could, with advantage, be treated in general hospitals. 


31501. If that is the case, what should the relation of 
the general hospitals to the central lunacy authority be ? 
—I think the central lunacy authority should have the 
same right of inspecting the conditions under which they 
are kept in the hospital as they would have in the case of a 
Home that received more than a certain number of cases. 


31502. Do you think it is necessary for Homes receiving 
a number of cases, the regular nursing Home or the general 
hospital with a ward, actually to receive a licence from the 
Lunacy Commissioners that they are fit to do the job ?— 
Ido not think that I should put it in that way. 


31503. Would you give the Lunacy Commissioners 
power to close them, or to endorse the licence ?—If there 
is no licence of course you cannot endorse it. 


31504, They might be licensed by the Nursing Depart- 
ment about which you were talking a few minutes ago ?— 
The general hospital ? 


31505. Yes, or the nursing Home; I take them all 
together ?—I have not considered that point, I can only 
give an individual opinion on it. 

31506. Will you give us your individual opinion? We 
want to know whether the Lunacy Commissioners should 
be able to thoroughly control all these instances ?—1 
think any report by the Lunacy Commissioners which 
showed serious defect in the management of these incipient 
eases by the general hospital or in the Home would by its 
publication be sufficient control. 

31507. Would you not give the authority power to 
close it ?—I do not think it would be necessary to do that, 
it would close itself. 


_ 31508. To whom is the certificate to be sent, what is to 
be done with it ?—To the lunacy authority. 


31509. And these certificates are to go direct to the 
lunacy authority ?—Yes. 

31510. Now clause (d) in your statement of the new 
classes to be brought under the supervision of the Com- 
missioners—feeble-mindedness, and imbecility; are these 
elasses not dealt with by the Lunacy Commissioners in 
very large numbers at the present moment ?—Yes, to a 

considerable extent they are. 
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31511. They are not new classes, then?—No, not 
entirely ; it was only that we wanted to make sure that 
you got information in connection with the new system of 
medical inspection of school children which is going to be 
introduced; that you should get intimation of those as 
feeble-minded children or backward children. 


31512. What you refer to here is the education aspect 
of it ?—Yes. 

31513. The reports, you say, should be sent to the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—The Commissioners should get 
reports on the matter. 


31514. I suppose that implies that they should do some- 
thing with those reports, does it? What do you advise that 
they should do when they get them ?—We are very anxious 
that children who have been recognised as feeble-minded 
should be, as they grow up, put under special care—the 
conditions under which they are living should be under 
the supervision of somebody; at present they are not. 
When a girl reaches puberty, if her feeble-mindedness is 
not of a degree to warrant her certification as an imbecile, 
then there is no supervision over her at all, but in the 
schools they get cognisance of those cases. 


31515. I am aware of those views, but I want to know 
how the Lunacy Commission comes in. The Lunacy 
Commissioner in London gets word that A.B. in Neweastle 
is a feeble-minded girl, age sixteen, What practical 
purpose does it serve if the Lunacy Commissioners get that 
information ?—If you establish Assistant Commissioners 
who can visit them, and see that the conditions under 
which those people are living are sufficient—— 


31516. You would make it another duty of the Lunacy 
Commissioners to supervise the treatment of special school 
children after they leave school ?—Yes, that is the point 
we are driving at. 


31517. For that they would require a very considerable 
amount of local assistance ?—They would. 


31518. You think it is both necessary and desirable ?— 
We do. 


31519. Regarding the education of these defective 
children, you do not suggest that the Lunacy Commissioners 
should supervise the special schools ?—I think the Assistant 
Commissioner should see the conditions under which 
they are kept in the schools ; not the actual teaching. 


31520. The condition in which the schools are kept ?— 
Yes. 


31521. You are referring to day schools as well as to 
boarding schools ?—Yes. 

31522. What is your opinion regarding boarding special 
schools ; do you know them at all ?—No. 


31523. Have you any experience as regards the special 
schools themselves ?—No, not so far. 


31524. Your Association is of the opinion that the 
Chancery Visitors should cease to exist and that their work 
should be done by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—We 
think they should be made one body. 


31525. Is that the only reason for your suggestion, or 
have you other reasons?—I think I will leave Dr. Straton 
to speak on that point too. 


31526. (Dr. Needham.) I asked Mr. Smith Whitaker 
if the committee had formed any opinion whether the 
deputy or Assistant Commissioners should be local or 
central; in Scotland, as you know, they are central ?— 
Yes, but Scotland will but correspond to one of your 
provinces; the area is limited. We have not definitely 
considered the point. 


31527. It was not discussed at all ?—We have not 
definitely considered that point. 


31528. You simply say deputy Commissioners ?—We 
left that entirely. 


31529. With regard to visitation by the Commissioners 
of incipient cases, it is a great tribute to their love of 
work for the Association to think they would, immediately 
on the passing of this clause, hunt up all these people 
and visit them ; do you think there is any great likelihood 
of anything of that sort happening ?—That seemed to 
be the impression of the specialists on the committee; 
that is all I can say. 


31530. Suppose that notification to the Commissioners 
takes place, and suppose some other notification takes 
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place to the Commissioners that the treatment of the 
patient is not what it ought to be, in that case would your 
committee wish to give the Commissioners the power to 
visit ?—Certainly. 

31531. Would they wish to give the Commissioners the 
power not only to visit but to take some effectual action, 
by removing the patient to some other care ?—By ordering 
removal ; yes, I think they would accept that too. 


31532. They would not altogether ignore these patients ? 
—No, certainly not; wedo not want them ill-used, but they 
feel very strongly upon the necessity, in most cases, of not 
letting them know that they are considered lunatics. 


31533. No visitation, unless it is absolutely requisite ? 
—That is our point. 


31534. Now as regards nursing Homes, has it come to 
the knowledge of the members of the committee, or is 
there a wide-spread feeling among the committee, that 
there are avery considerable number of nursing Homes 
throughout the country in which people of feeble-mind 
are detained against their will ?—We have had no evidence 
on that point. 


31535. How do you propose that these nursing Homes 
should be registered, and with whom ?—The county 
council is suggested as a suitable authority for keeping 
the register, the local supervising authority. 


31536. And for registering?—Yes, under the medical 
officer of health. 


31537. Would you have them inspected by the medical 
officer of health?—They would be under the supervision 
and inspection of the medical officer of health, certainly. 
Tf lunatics were in the habit of being taken into these 
nursing Homes they should be under the supervision of 
the lunacy authority. 


31538. (Mr. Byrne.) The duties of the central lunacy 
authority. are concerned largely with the propriety of 
detention ; with whether or not the law is properly 
observed in the matter of persons detained, and whether 
humanity, discipline, and good order are maintained in 
the institutions ; it has little or nothing to do in practice 
with scientific research ?—That is so. 


31539. Why then does the British Medical Association 
think that not only the central control of lunacy but 
the central control of vagrancy, inebriety, criminal lunacy, 
feeble-mindedness leading into poverty, crime, and so 
forth, and therefore departing still further from a matter 
of health and still more into the branch concerned with 
the liberty of the subject and the proper treatment for 
defective persons and so on, should be given to acentral 
body dealing with questions of health? Is it nota matter 
much more akin to the work of a department concerned 


‘with the liberty of the subject ?—We thought it was very 
‘probable that if there were a Ministry of Health the 


permanent head of the department would be a medical 
practitioner. 


31540. Supposing you had this department with your 
doctor at the head of it, you would like him to be a minister, 
I suppose, with a seat in the House of Commons ?— We 
should hope so. 


31541. His first care smiotidd be the general heath of 
the country, would it not ?—Yes. 


31542.’ Would you ask him also to defend the action 
of all prison authorities, of colonies for labour, of idiot 
asylums, of workhouses, and so forth ? What connection 
have they with health; are they not matters such as 
are constantly being explained now by the Home 
Secretary and the Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Local Government Board as regards workhouses? How 
would your doctor know anything about these things ? 
—Your doctor has the constant supervision of all who 
go into the workhouses, of all who go into the prisons, 
and most of those other classes you have mentioned. 


31543. Your doctor without administrative experience ? 
You say he has constant experience; in what way has 
a doctor constant experience of people who go into the 
workhouse ?—Everyone has to be certified by him as to 
his fitness to do any work iw the workhouse. 


31544, You mean a doctor with administrative experi- 
ence; a doctor who has been engaged in administration ? 
—I think that is the quality for which you would look. 

31545. It is not because he is a doctor, it is because he 
knows the class of people for whom workhouses are 


EVIDENCE : 


suited, and the class for whom they are not. It is — 
not a technical expert matter, it is a matter which 
comes by experience ?—For that position we should 
think a good deal of technical knowledge was necessary 
to enable him to get the experience required, as well as 
administrative experience ; you must have both. 


31546. Our object is to inquire what would be the 
best department for dealing with this miscellaneous and 
curious collection of people. You say a Health Depart- 
ment; I ask you why; most of them are dealt with at 
the present moment by departments dealing with them 
mostly from the point of view of detention and control ? 
—That is so. | 


31547. The prisons, inebriate reformatories, inebriate 
retreats, workhouses, and so forth. What evils do you 
discern which would be promptly done away with by a 
medical man at the head of the Health Department? — 
Would he not have to go, as a matter of fact, to these 
other experienced persons to ask them to teach him the © 
business? Would not he have to go to the Prison Depart- 
ment and ascertain what is the nature of the prisoners as 
indicated during their detention, what sort of prisoners 
are amenable to punishment and discipline ? Why take it 
from the present competent hands ?7—Your medical — 
man would very much more readily acquire knowledge 
and experience of the different classes of people and the 
management than an ordinary administrator. A medical 
practitioner has constant knowledge and experience of — 
dealing with an individual, and would very much more ~ 
quickly acquire a knowledge necessary for the manage- 
ment of those classes of persons. 






















































31548. More quickly than who ?—Than a person | 
brought up to merely administrative work. } 


31549. Have you ever known any doctor who has had, 
in the course of even a long life, experience of all these 
classes ?—The work of an asylum superintendent is very — 
much of that kind. We have other men who are quite fit — 
to do the work of prisons in the same way. 


31550. Does not that indicate that every department 
dealing with these people ought to have competent 
medical advice and have doctors attached to it? It does” 
not go an inch towards indicating that they should be 
put under a Health Department, with a doctor at the 
head of it; that is my difficulty. Every one agrees 
that for properly dealing with these people you require 
medical advice, because it is partly a medical and partly — 
a police question. Can we start with that as common 
ground ?—Might I ask you to ask Mr. Whitaker on this 
point afterwards? He has had more to do with this 
matter than I have personally. 


31551. (Mr. Greene.) May I take it that the statement 
which you have been good enough to put in is a result of 
communications between the British Medical Association 
and the Medico-Psychological Association ?—Yes. 


31552. Does the Medico-Psychological Association 
consist in no small part of gentlemen who are themselves 
superintendents of medical institutions ?—That.is so. 


31553. Salaried medical superintendents of institutions ? 
—That is so. 


31554. Does the recommendation with which your 
evidence concludes, ‘‘ that the Association recommends 
that the present qualification for becoming Com- — 
missioners in Lunacy imposed by Sections 158 and 165. 
of the Lunacy Act, 1890, on certain medical practitioner Ss 
for a limited time should be removed,” represent the views. 
of the gentlemen who are the salaried medical ge 


missioners. 


31555. Those gentlemen who at present are engaged 
at salaries consider it is better that they, at all events, — 
should have achance of being taken as Commissioners 2. 
That is the view of this Rite 


that view. One may conjecture sie that they would — 
like to have the field of appointment thrown open to 

them from selfish points of view, but I am disregarding 
that for the moment ; is there any other reason than w 
cynics might attribute to selfishness ?—The reason is 
what I have just stated, that we regard these men as — 
possessing the qualifications that you want, and the 
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necessary experience which will qualify them to make do not:see why you should limit your choice by shutting 


R.C. 
good Commissioners, other things being equal, and that out these people. Buist, Esc 
you are shutting out a certain number who would prove 31567. At all events we have got old usage and history M.A. M. a 


otherwise qualified to be Commissioners. 


31557. Just for the sake of getting it on the notes in 
the ordinary form, may I remind you that there are 





in our favour ?—Yes. 


31568. The wisdom of the ages is with us ; the opinions 
of the sages'seem to’be the other way. Ts there any 
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two classes of persons dealt with by those two sections 
Section 158 provides that, “A person shall not. be quali- 
fied to be a Commissioner or secretary or clerk of the 
Commissioners if he is or within one year prior to his 
appointment .has been interested in a. licensed house. 
If any Commissioners or the secretary or any clerk of 
the Commissioners becomes interested in a licensed 
house he shall be disqualified to hold his office ’ cov, is 
the “one year” that we were dealing with; not “i 
but the one year. 


31558. Your recommendation does not limit it in that 
way ?—You will see the phrase “for a limited time.” 
That was intended to refer to the “one year” in that 
clause, and the two years in Clause 165. 


31559. Clause. 165 applies to the Chancery Visitors. 
They cannot be appointed to their office of. Chancery 
Visitors if they are, or have been within two years pre- 
ceding the appointment, directly or indirectly interested 
in any licensed houses ?—Yes. 


31560. It imposes in Section 165. so erase a dis- 
qualification that the appointment is vacated if he after- 
wards becomes interested ?—That is right; we approve 
of that. 


31561. That is even more sptirinperit than the other. 
One is a disqualification to be made a Commissioner, one 
is not only a disqualification to be made a Commissioner, 
but if he subsequently. acquires an interest, his appoint- 
ment is vacated ?—Yes, we approve of that. 


31562. In the one case there is no vacation, in the 
other there is; are you aware of the history of these 
two sections ?—I can hardly charge myself with that. 


31563. May I point out that even before the year 1845 
there was a disqualification for a Commissioner who is 
interested in keeping a house, so long as he holds office 2— 
We approve of disqualification, if he is interested in a 
house; that should be, for the time being, an absolute 
disqualification, What we disapprove of is that after 
he has resigned his house, you should still keep him 
disqualified. ~ 


31564, I will shee you of. the history. of the matter, 
and perhaps you will see that this is so important that 
your body would like to re-consider it. By the 14th 


of George III., cap. 49, no Commissioner was. to be inter- . 


ested in keeping a house for the reception of lunatics 
while he was in office, under a penalty. There was no 
disqualification’ for appointment, but he was liable to a 
penalty if, while he was a Commissioner, he did keep a 
house. Then under the 9th of George IV, disqualifica- 
tion for the appointment as Commissioner was introduced, 
but the limit of time-was two years previously, and not 
only one, as it is at present. ‘The 2nd and 3rd William IV. 
cap. 107 ‘contained a similar provision. That was con- 
tinued too in 8 and 9 Vict. in the year 1845, and has 
been the, law ever since, so that as far back as we can 
trace lunacy law, this provision, right or wrong, has been 
always insisted upon ?—Knowing that, I think we should 
still approve of its removal. 

31565. Now we will deal: with the Chancery Visitors. 
Section 165 is a re-enactment of Section 18 of the Lunacy 
Regulation Act, 1853, 16 and 17 Vict. cap. 70, and 


similar provisions were previously contained in 3 and 


4 William IV, cap. 36, so that we go back for the 
provision about the Chancery Visitors long before the 
Act of 1845, and the present Act of 1890, which is a mere 
reproduction as regards that part. Having reminded you 
of the antiquity of this provision, would you give me 
some other_reason for its removal than that it is the 
Suggestion of superintendents at the present day that 
they wouldlike to have more offices thrown open for them ? 
—I think it is still what I said, that these men are a 
class who are yery well qualified to make good Lunacy 
Commissioners. 


31566. But may. dion aad be people equally well 
quaiified who have not got the statutory disqualification 
which has so long been regarded as paramount ?—We 
do not regard the disqualification as essential, and we 


dearth of medical men fully qualified to accept the office 
and discharge the duties of Lunacy Commissioner or Chan- 
cery Visitor who have not been within one or ‘two years 


: interested in keeping houses ?—I could hardly answer that 
~ question tialess I knew who the applicants were for the 


next vacancy 
31569. Do you think that out of all the medical men of 


- the day suitable men could not be found ?” You see we are 


not driven to the Royal College of Physicians, we can’ even 
have, according to the present statute, a Licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries. Is not the range large enough, 
without bringing into it the comparatively few gentlemen 
who, within a year, have been interested in, keeping these 
houses ?—You may have to ask the very best man inthe 
country for the post to resign his living for a year, or.two 


years; on the chance of becoming a Lunacy Commissioner 


or a Chancery Visitor. 


31570. You have been good enough in the first part of 
your statement (page 507) to refer to the statutory pro- 
vision for the increase, and you say under héading 3: 


“The statutory provision for increase of the Com- 


mission should not specify the number of Commissioners, 
but should confer power upon the Lord Chancellor to in- 
crease the number of Commissioners as and when on the 
recommendation of the Commission he may deem this 
desirable.” Why is that qualification put in, that he 
must have the recommendation of the Commission ? 
They are the people who want to be relieved of part of 
their work; they are wanting assistance; why should 
they’ be the people without whom apparently the Lord 
Chancellor. should not act ?—They are the only Boobie 
who know when they are over-worked. 


31571. Possibly we are all of us rather apt to have some- 
what gloomy and depressing views of the amount of work 
we are called upon to perform, when we are paid by salary ? 
—If they do not satisfy him, then he will not do it. 


31572. I do not understand; that confers the power 
upon the Lord Chancellor on the recomemndation of the 
Commissioners ?—As and when he may think desirable. 


31573. The question really is whether they ought to be 
the parties to move to call his attention to it ?—That is so. 


31574. One would rather be disposed. to put in that the 
Lord Chancellor must be satisfied that there is a need for 
the additional Commissioners to assist the whole body in 
their work. What I am thinking of is this, that a popular 
Commissioner may feel a little out of health, or have some 
other reason for being unable to attend to his duties; and 
it is quite possible that commiseration on the part-of his 
colleagues may induce them to recommend the Lord 
Chancellor to appoint. another in the hope that this gentle- 
man may come back, but at all events the additional man 
may not be strictly necessary, and it ought to be only 
where the deputy or sub-Commissioner is not suitab!e 
or not available, surely ?—The Lord Chancellor must be 
convinced. He must deem it desirable. If I may state 
the object with which we put this in, it was a desire that a 
necessary increase of the Commission, such as exists at 
present, should not have to wait until there was an 
opportunity of introducing a Bill into Parliament for the 
purpose. 


31575. I quite agree with the idea that there should be 
greater power given to the Lord Chancellor to do it, but I 
was shrinking from introducing the provisioa that it must 
be on the advice of the Commissioners, as a ground upon 
which he can do it, because it may very well be that they 
are wishful to relieve a popular colleague: who may be 
temporarily unwell; they get a fresh Commissioner. in, 
which reduces the work of the whole number, and 
immediately the popular man recovers ?—We. were look- 
ing to the permanent increase of the Commission in 
proportion. to the increase of its standing duties. A 
temporary purpose like that would probably be served by 


.an additional Assistant Commissioner for the time being. 


31576. I am fully with you in the idea, I thought of it 
myself ; the only part of which I am anxious to get an ex- 
planation is why the exercise of the Lord Chancellor’s 
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jurisdiction is to depend on the recommendation of 
the Commissioners ?—There is nobody knows better when 
it should be set in motion. 


31577. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to the habitual 
vagrant, Dr. Whitaker referred me to you. I wanted to 
know what it was caused the habitual vagrant to be in- 
cluded in an important class to be put under the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—Because we find that a very considerable 
proportion, a very large proportion indeed, of those who 
come habitually within the cognisance of the Poor Law, 
apart from distinct bodily disease, disabling bodily disease, 
are mentally feeble ; the defect is primarily a mental one. 


31578. What is meant by the Committee, exactly, in 
using the term “‘ vagrant’ ?—That is a point that would 
have to be defined. For the purpose of the Scotch law 
we should use “a person who apart from distinct bodily 
infirmity has been relieved four times within a year.” 
That would be sufficient for our purpose. 


31579. That would include everybody, whether they 
were merely idle, or whether they were tramps, or what 
not; everybody who had come on the parish for relief 
four times a year, not suffering from distinct bodily 
infirmity would be a vagrant ?—As regards the English 
acceptance of vagrancy I must leave Dr. Straton to speak. 
Those are what we call “ the ins and outs ”’ in the Scotch 
Poor Houses. 


31580. You mean all who come upon the parish for 
relief four times a year who are not obviously bodily ill ? 
—Yes. 

31581. About what proportion would be considered 
to be mentally infirm out of those ?—I should have a 
difficulty in pickmg out those who were not mentally 
enfeebled in some way or another, t> judge from my 
experience of them personally. 


31582. Generally speaking, all people who come under 
this definition, seeking relief four times a year ?—Yes. 


31583. I may take it that in using the work “vagrants ” 
it was the Scotch interpretation of the term and by no 
means meant to be co-terminous with the word “tramps” ? 
—No. 


31584. With regard to the inebriety and drug habit, 
that has been discussed very largely by many bodies and 
by the British Medical Association; have they in their 
minds, when they want to put this class of people under 
the Lunacy Acts, the cases of what is commonly called 
‘the drink crave,” or is it anybody who gets drunk pretty 
often ? Everybody is aware that there is a good deal 
of difference between people who get drunk when there 
is an opportunity and people who make an opportunity ? 
The definition we adopted in our report is those who 
‘by indulgence to excess in intoxicating liquor or in the 
use of stimulant, sedative, or narcotic drug or substances, 
are at times incapacitated from performing their duties 
to themselves, their families, or the State, and by the 
same Cause are at times rendered dangerous or offensive to 
themselves, their families, or the public.” 


31585. That is to be understood ?—That is the defini- 
tion we adopted in detail. 


31586. You would not have them put under this par- 
ticular control unless they are potentially, or very pro- 
bably, criminal ?—No. 





31587. Or when actually coming within the criminal 
law ?—Yes. 

31588. One other question arising out of the question 
asked you by Dr. Needham; with regard to the hospital 


EVIDENCE : 


for the treatment of incipient insanity, you said it would 
often be very appropriate and efficient ?—Very. 


31589. Sending the poorer classes who are subject to 
incipent mental disorder to a general hospital for treat- 
ment ?—I feel very very strongly on that point per- 
sonally ; and the Association has considered the matter 
too. 


31590. You also said, in answer to the question, that 
these patients should be inspected by the lunacy autho- 
rity ?—Yes, if the hospital were receiving these patients 
regularly. I did not mean that the patients should be 
inspected, but the hospital. 


31591. I understood the question was that you might 
with great advantage send a person suffering from inci- 
pient insanity to a hospital, not to a special mental hos- 
pital, but to a general hospital ?—Yes. 


31592. For instance, I will put this case to you: sup- 
posing one of us thought we would send a patient, for 
the sake of his getting better sooner, to the Edinburgh 
or Glasgow Royal Infirmary; should the treatment of 
neurologists in those instances be supervised by the 
psychologists on the Lunacy Commission ?—Not the treat- 
ment, but the conditions under which those people are 
kept. 


31593. Would not you consider a neurologist, as pro- 
perly defined, quite competent to look after cases of 
incipient mental disorder ?—Certainly, in the best cases, 
Edinburgh or Glasgow, or any of the large towns, the 
supervision would be probably unnecessary; but in 
smaller general hospitals where the nursing staff was not 
under the immediate control, say, of a resident medical 
officer and visiting staff, it might be advisable. I thought 
the lunacy authorities should see that the general con- 
ditions of such cases were quite satisfactory. 


31594. In most cases the doctor, who would send the 
patient in for the sake of getting him well, would not send 
him to such places. It would not be right for a doctor, 
when he sent them for therapeutic purposes, to do that ?— 
Yes, but if a system of this kind were introduced there 
might be a certain amount of local application. An 


occasional case might be sent on a six months’ certificate | 


to a hospital in a small town where the treatment would 
not be so satisfactory. In a case like that I think it is 
possible that it might be advisable. 


31595. Practically you would say that, however favour- 


able the conditions might be in a place that was picked 


out by the doctor to send his patient to, for the sake of 
the community you would still have outside inspection ?— 
I say I would have outside inspection of the good places 
for the purpose of avoiding the risk of the bad. 


31596. According to some people—I am not saying that I 
agree with them—it is an integral and important part of 
the treatment to keep the patient with as little outside 
observation and with as little ceremony as possible ?—I do 
not form such a conception of a visit by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners to a ward of that kind. It does not seem to 
me that it is necessarily accompanied by such pomp and 
circumstance as to disturb a person, or to let him know 
that he is considered a lunatic. 


31597. Not the individual visit ?—Nor even to a hospital 
ward. 


31598. With no exception, you would have it in every 


case not only notified but inspected ?—I think where more 


than one patient is under treatment. 


31599. (Chairman.) Is, there anything you wish to — 


add ?—No. 


James SmitH WuITAKER, EsqQ., M.R.C.S., L.R.O.P., recalled ; and further Examined. 


31600. (Mr. Byrne.) I wish to ascertain the intention 


and the reasons of the British Medical Association in recom- 
mending that these various classes of defectives should be 
placed under a Minister of Health. Let us start with the 
common ground that medical advice and medical care are 
essential for the proper diagnosjs and treatment of every 

one of those classes, and that they now get that in the ex- 
isting departments which control each particular section. 
In what respects does the Medical Association think 
matters would be improved if all those classes were dealt 
vi‘h by a Health Department ?—Our proposals dealt with 


the consideration of the constitution of a Ministry of 
Health, and if I might explain the general princ’ple I 
could deal with the particular question more clearly. 
Proposals have very often been brought before the 
British Medical Association to the effect that there 
should be a separate Ministry of Health as distinct from any 
existing department of State. The Association have 
considered that that was inadvisable, that health is 
either too wide or too narrow a subject to be made the 
work of a Government department in that general sense. 
On the other hand they consider that there are many 
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matters dealt with by different departments which largely 
affect public health, and which it would be advantageous 
to bring under the control of one department of State. 
Seeing how largely sanitary matters are at present under 
the control of the Local Government Board it was thought 
that the Local Government Board might best be con- 
verted into such a department. 


31601. What are the reasons which made them think 
that these matters would be improved by being brought 
under one department ?—Take for example all the Medical 
Acts, the Dentists Acts, the Midwives Act, the Pharmacy 
Acts—all these are under the control of the Privy Council ; 
questions relating to lunacy are under the control of the 
Lord Chancellor. 


31602. Partly ?—And partly under the Home Office. 


31603. And the Commissioners themselves ?—Yes. 
Then of course the Local Government Board deals with 
all local questions of public health. The question of 
registration of births and deaths is partly under the Local 
Government Board, and partly under the Home Office, the 
question of notifiable infectious diseases is partly under 
the Local Government Board, to some extent under the 
Foreign Office—in questions of international exchange, 
the notification is under the Foreign Office—questions of 
health which affect factories are under the Home Office. 
The opinion of the Association was that there is at present 
a considerable amount of overlapping. 


31604. Could the Association mention one case of 
overlapping between Government departments? I know 
that there is a prevalence of this opinion; I have heard 
for many years of that being the opinion of the British 
Medical Association, and now that I have got you here 


I want to see on what definite facts you are prepared to | 


state this ?—I came unprepared for this, so the incom- 
pleteness of my evidence should not be taken as evidence 
against it ; I can only state those things which occur to my 
recollection at once. The administration of the Midwives 
Act is under the Midwives Board which is under the 
control of the Privy Council, acting on the report of the 
General Medical Council. The local supervision of the 
midwives is under the county council, or other local 
supervising authorities. The local supervising authority 
are advised by the medical officers of health and are 
directly responsible to the Local Government Board. 


31605. By their own medical officers of health, who 
have nothing whatever to do with the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—I am not speaking of the Poor Law medical 
officers—the medical officers of health. 


31606. The Local Government Board have nothing 
to do with them ?—The urban sanitary authorities. 


~ 31607. The medical officers of urban sanitary authori- 
ties are in some respects under the Local Government 
Board ?—But not the county council’s medical officer. 


31608. Let us admit that there are a very large number 
of cases in which various items of government which 
more or less touch upon public welfare and health are 
dealt with by different departments. It has been 
the custom of people to say—though I have never heard 
anyone who has been in administration say it—but those 
who have not been in administration say, “ Why not join 
these all together?’ Among those who say that is 
the British Medical Association. I want to know what 
specific and particular improvements you would in- 
dicate as being likely to follow from their being put 
under one department ?—Take the administration of 
the Medical Acts ; that is under the Privy Council, which 
has no medical adviser. 


31609. The Privy Council have many of them; to 
my personal knowledge it consults not only the learned 
bodies representing medical authorities, but individuals 
of distinction, habitually and frequently ?—Yes, perhaps 
I have used the wrong word in saying “ medical advisers ” ; 
no official medical officer of the council. 


31610. What disadvantage is that? You can take it 
from me that they have the best medical advice constantly 
placed at their disposal; what disadvantage is it that 
there is not in their office a medical element ?—That 
the reports of the General Medical Council—at least that 
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has been the impression of the medical profession—are 
not dealt with officially by any official medical adviser 
to the Privy Council, and similarly with the reports of 
the Midwives’ Board, the revision of the rules of the 
Midwives’ Board, the questions which arise under the 
Medical Acts which have to be referred to the Privy 
Council, such as the qualifications of licensing bodies 
to continue to give diplomas which should qualify for 
registration. I 


31611. It is not an evil that a thing is not revised by 
a medical man, if it is none the worse for not being so 
revised. Why are they the worse for not being so re- 
vised? Take the regulations of the Midwives’ Board, 
for instance: they were made by the Lord President 
of the Council ; as I dare say you know, they were re- 
ferred to other lay departments, including my own de- 
partment, for criticism and observations, and they were 
made by administrators with the most ample, complete, 
and thorough medical advice at their disposal. In 
what way would it have been better if the person who 
actually made the decision on the final draft was a 
doctor? Is it merely that you would like to see doctors 
at the head of all these departments, as well as advising 
them ?—No, it is not. If I might explain the pro- 
posed constitution of this reorganised Local Govern- 
ment Board I might make it clear. It is not proposed 
to put doctors at the head of the whole matter. The 
proposed constitution of the Board was that it should 
be a board meeting for the transaction of business. 


31612. Why should you hold at the British Medical 
Association, in defiance of all English experience, that 
the business of the department should be transacted by a 
Board? The Foreign Office, the Local Government 
Board, and every other department conducting business, 
is managed by an individual, not by a Board. Why do 
they say a Board ; is it because they do not know any- 
thing about it ?—There is the Scottish Local Government 
Board. 


31613. Tell us about the English Government offices ? 
—The Army Council. 


31614. That is certainly an instance ?—The Board of 
Admiralty. 


31615. Both the Army Council and the Board of Ad- 
miralty are advisory bodies in which the executive 
power belongs to one person both constitutionally and in 
fact ?—Yes, it is possible we are not familiar enough 
with administration to say what powers should reside 
in this Board. The view of the Association was that 
the President of the Board should have the power to 
override his Board. 


31616. But that the Board should be composed of 
doctors ?—No. The proposal which was formulated was 
that the Board should consist of the President, the Vice- 
president, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, together 
with four members, a legal member, a medical member, an 
engineering member, and a Poor Law member, that is to 
say, each of the main heads on which the Board would 
require to be advised; the main heads of experience 
should be represented at the Board. The Board would 
therefore have at its head a responsible body of trained 
experts whose advice would be officially before the 
Minister. The Minister would decide all matters finally ; 
he would be free to override his Board, but at the same 
time the advice of his Board would be before him. More- 
over, each member of the Board, as a member, would 
have a right to express an opinion on all matters that 
came before the Board; his opinion would be placed 
on record. If the public desired to know who was 
responsible for matters having gone wrong there would 
be the record of what had been done. 


31617. And this Board would take over the duties of 
the Local Government Board, the Privy Council, the 
Home Office—any other department ?—The Foreign 
Office as regards international notification of disease. 


31618. The Board of Trade as regards other matters, 
and so forth ?—Yes. 


3161£a. They wou'd have plenty to co. 
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C. R. Srraton, Esq., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., called; and Examined.] 


31619. (Chairman.) You are Chairman of the Medico- 
Political Committee of the British Association ?—Of the 
Lunacy Committee, which is a sub-committee of the 
Medico-Political. 


31620. You have taken part in drawing up this state- 
ment which we have had, and you agree with it ?—Yes. 


31621. I think, further than that, you have been for 
many years a visitor in the Salisbury districts asylums ? 
—I have, for the county of Wilts. 


31622. And I think you have a large general practice 
in the country ?—I have. 


31623. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to habitual vagrants, 
you heard, I think, the interpretation which Dr. Buist 
gave ?—That does not quite coincide with our vagrants. 
Apparently the vagrants in Scotland are those who go 
in and out of the workhouses, but are not what we call 
vagrants. We call tramps vagrants; that is our idea. 


31624. You would wish that corrected ?—What was 
really meant by that was, I think, those habitual vagrants 
of feeble mind. There are a certain number of vagrants 
who wander from workhouse to workhouse under no 
supervision whatever. A small percentage of those are 
men of feeble mind, gradually becoming demented ; 
they have lost their work through approaching feeble- 
mindedness. Those ought, in some way, to be brought 
under the care of the Commissioners. 


31625. Clearly, if this paragraph is justly read, it 
states, even more than implies, that the primary defect 
among habitual vagrants is weak-mindedness ?—A certain 
number are weak-minded. 


31626. It does not say “a certain number” ?—No, 
that is why I would add “of feeble mind.” 


31627. It says the fundamental cause of habitual 
vagrancy is a mental one ; ‘you would’say that of habitual 
vagrants ?—Many of them are habitual vagrants, because 
they are becoming feeble-minded. 


31628. I cannot give you the exact facts now, but would 
you agree with the belief, founded on very considerable 
investigations, that the tramp who is called an habitual 
vagrant in England is not, as a rule, a mentally defective 
person ?—The large proportion of them are not. 


31629. Of course you find many among them ?—Yes ; 
it would be only that proportion which would come under 
the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


31630. What I want to bring out is that the recom- 
mendation is only that the weak-minded among the 
tramps or vagrants, whatever you call them, should be 
brought under the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—That is so, 
habitual vagrants of feeble mind. 


31631. One other question, which I have asked before ; 
that is, this evidence was drawn up with the assumption 
that there would not be likely to be any radical change 
with regard to the functions of the Lord Chancellor in 
connection with the lunacy authority; it appears all 
along, that in putting all these additional duties on the 
Lunacy Commissioners, there is a constant reference to 
the Lord Chancellor; I want to bring out whether it is the 
opinion of the British Medical Association that it is the 
Lord Chancellor’s function to deal with this large mental 
question ?—If I may put it in this way, the idea was that 
other Visitors should be put in place of the Chancery 
Visitors, but under the Commissioners themselves—that 
the two bodies, so far as the Lunacy Law was concerned, 
should be merged; but if you come to the Lord 
Chancellor, the idea was this, that all cases of mental 
enfeeblement are cases which would come, by the preroga- 
tive of the Crown, under the guardianship of the Crown, 
that the guardianship of the Crown is placed in Commis- 
sion, through the Lord Chancellor, to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy. That is the general idea of it. 


31632. With regard to all the various classes of people 
mentioned in your recomméndations, which have been 
under the consideration of this Commission, would they 
think it was the most practical way of dealing with them 
to place them under that particular department of 
Government, the Lord Chancellor having originally, no 
doubt, been appointed from the point of view more of the 
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guardian of property ?—I am not at all certain that it was 
as guardian of property. The prerogative of the Crownis to 
be the guardian of the incapable, it does no‘ mean their 
property. There is a committee of the person as well as 
of the estate. If you go to Scotland there is a curator 
dative and a curator bonis; the leading idea is thit 
the Crown is the guardian of those who are incapable, 
and the Crown places that guardianship in Commission. 
The difference between an incipient and a confi med 
case is simply a difference in degree. You may have 
a child with nothing visible but a little running of the 
nose, yet the child has diphtheria. If he has not gota 
big membrane in his throat, no jury would be convinced 
that he had diphtheria. That mild case, quite as much 
as a child with a membrane, is under the public sani- 
tary authority, and may be isolated and may be treated. 
The object of bringing every class of lunacy together 
under common supervision is that since each class 
gradually merges into the other it is important as 
early as possible to bring al! under care and under the 
cognizance of the Lunacy Authority. 


31633. (Mr. Byrne.) With regard to the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s jurisdiction as representing the Crown in that 
matter, it is the case, is it not, that the Lord Chancellor 
has never had jurisdiction with regard to more than one 
in twenty of the lanatics in the country ?—That is so. 


31634. The principle which you have mentioned is true ; 
the Lord Chancellor was the representative of the Crown in 
carrying it out as regards lunatics who had property and 
so on; as regards those who had not, the State was, most — 
discreditably, entirely negligent of them for many 
centuries?—Yes. 


31635. When it did take them into consideration it did 
not work through the Lord Chancellor at all ; it started on 
an entirely new line of legislative enactment, first giving 
it to the charge of the College of Surgeons, then to Com- 
missioners appointed by the Home Secretary, then three 
years afterwards to Commissioners appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor ?—Yes—the Co!lege of Physicians. 


31636. (Mr. Greene.) I desire to protest against that view 
of the historical part.—That is, perhaps not theoretically, — 
but practically, the issue. Our idea was that those 
departments had evolved separately, and now the time has 
come for them to be merged, as if they had all arisen from 
proper theory, they ought to be merged. 


31637. (Dr. Donkin.) You would say, then, that that is 
the essence of what you advocate, that they should be under 
Governmental supervision ?—Yes, under the prerogative © 
ef the Crown. You may work that out in any way you 
please. j 


§ 31638. That would be partly because all these people 
are more or less deprived of liberty ?—Not deprived of 
liberty, but they are more or less incapable of managing 
their own affairs ; it is mental incapacity that places them 
in the wardship of the Crown. 


31639. They are deprived of liberty to a large extent, 
partly for curative purposes, and partly to prevent them 
from doing harm to others?—Yes, but that is not 
actually the essence ; the essence is their incapacity. 


31640. The a, of managing their own affairs = 
Exactly. 


31641. Have you anything to say at all about the 
comparative value or necessity of the legal and medical 
elements of the Lunacy Authority ?—If the Masters in 
Lunacy are to be done away with I think that we must still 
have legal Commissioners, otherwise the inquiries which are 
made at present by the Masters in Lunacy could not be 
conducted. Thereisno doubt but that local inquiries are of 
great value; a Master coming down and holding inquiriesis 
of great value because it is done locally ; if the whole thing is 
to be merged there would still be that amount of work 
which would have to be done. 


31642. What would you say as regards the functions o 
visiting ?—In the larger asylums it is rather a convenience. 
You have a certain number of men who have very stro 
legal arguments why they should be discharged, and it is 
always a great advantage to have a legal Commissioner who 
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takes that case and very satisfactorily deals with it ; but 
in smaller houses a single medical Visitor is quite sufficient. 


31643. Would it not occur more often among single 
patients in private asylums; would not they be more 
likely to require legal qualifications ?—That is not my 
experience; there are not many cas2s even ina large asylum. 

31644. You would not call it a very pressing want ?— 
No, not a pressing want ; it is a great convenience some- 

times. 

31645. (Mr. Greene.) I do not want to lead you into any 
discussion upon the constitutional position of the Sovereign 
with reference to lunatics, but I should like to refer to one 
or two of your answers. I dare say you would not be 
disposed to controvert this statement, which has been 
placed before us by an exceedingly eminent lawyer who 
occupies a judicial office: “The Sovereign as parens 
pairve has by virtue of his prerogative the care and 
custody of the persons and estates of idiots and lunatics ; 
the Crown entrusts its authority by warrant under the 
Sign Manual to the Lord Chancellor and the Lords 
Justices ? ”—That is perfectly correct. ; 


31646. Whatever views may be entertained by ad- 
ministrative departments, you would like to endorse that 
view of the law as laid down by a great lawyer ?—Yes. 


' 31647. Now may I point out to you, since it is 

suggested that only a small portion of the lunatics are 
dealt with by the Lord Chancellor, that. it was not until it 
became necessary to obtain grants of public money for the 
management of affairs of lunatics and the control of their 
persons that it became necessary for Parliament to be 
introduced, to assist in the management and provide for 
the management of these people by means of a Lunacy 
‘Commission ?—That is quite true. 


31648. So that the function of the Sovereign as parens 
patrie, and the part which is played through Parliament 
_ by the spending authorities, is merely to supplement and 
enable the Sovereign the better to carry out his duty which 
he owes as parens patrie ?—It is the means of carrying it 
out. 


31649. A mere means of carrying it out ?—Yes. 


31650. If we look back into the history of it, is it not a 
fact that, until it became necessary to have public money 
provided, everything went on entirely by the arrangements 
of the Lord Chancellor, using the property of the imbeciles 
and lunatics for their supervision ?—I should not like to 
commit myself to that, because I think local overseers of 
the poor, constables and so on, acted quite independently, 


31651. That would be under the operation of the 
Poor Law ?—I am speaking of the time before the Poor 
Law began. 

31652. Before the Statute of Elizabeth ?—Yes. 


31653. Had they any power at all before then ?— 
I do not know whether they had; I think they did. it. 
I know we had a place called the Brown Bower (dark 
hole) where lunatics were chained, but under what 
authority I do not know. 


31654. But the maintenance of the lunatics under the 
Statute of Elizabeth, or the maintenance of the poor 
under the Statute of Elizabeth, and the control of lunatics 
through the Lunacy Commission, have been partially 
rendered necessary by giving power to levy rates, or the 
power to tax, for the purpose of carrying it out ?—That 

is so. 


31655. That in no way touches the original jurisdiction 
or prerogative of the Sovereign ?—In no way whatever. 


31656. Do you think it is desirable to have female 
assistants, ladies, to inspect, either as Commissioners, 
deputy Commissioners or Assistant Commissioners or 

deputy Assistant Commissioners—is there an advantage 
_ to be sought in leaving the Lord Chancellor sufficient 
scope in the selection of Commissioners to choose 
regardless of sex, or to prefer one sex to the other if he so 
thought fit ?—I am not in favour of it. 


31657. Does it occur to you, as a general practitioner 
mixing with these. things, that female inspection, and 
80 on, may be of great value ?—I do not know any case 
‘in which it would be of greater value than the other 
would be. 


31658. Do female patients consult the men who inspect, 
or do you think they would have more confidence if there 
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were women inspectors ?—To me they speak about 


Os Ik 


anything. They talk to me as a doctor, there is no Straton, Esq.” 


secrecy of that kind. Many of their delusions are delusions 
of a sexual kind; they talk quite fairly about them, 
there is nothing that they can see in it to prevent them 
from unburdening their minds. 


31659. Has the view been presented to the Association 
which you represent, that female inspectors would be 
advisable ?—It has not been before them. 


31660. So that we may take it they have not pro- 
nounced against it ?—They have not pronounced against 
it, because they have female members in the Associ- 
ation. 


31661. But not sufficiently numerous, perhaps, to feel 
able to propose and carry a resolution in their own favour ? 
—No. 


31662. Anyhow, your society have not pronounced 
against it; you will go so far as that ?—They have not 
considered the matter. 


31663. There is a paragraph I should like to under- 
stand a little more clearly in the statement you have been 
good enough to give us: ‘‘ Evidence of (b) is afforded by 
the frequency of instances of the sexual misuse of young 
adults who have been recognised in childhood as mentally 
enfeebled, by the readiness with which men or women 
who have once been inmates of a lunatic asylum, are 
carried into a fresh outbreak by the contributory in- 
fluence of the sub-lunatic character of their relatives to this 
result, and by the difficulty of safeguarding the habitual 
drunkard.” I do not quite follow what that means; 
could you explain that ?—Take the first case, I will 
give you an instance; there was a young woman who 
became mentally feeble, I certified her and tried to get a 
magistrate to sign the order. He came and visited her, 
but he refused ; he said “I cannot see thatthere is any- 
thing in the world the matter with the woman,” and I 
couldnot get her certified, and within three or four 
months she became pregnant by a tramp. 


31664. What does that point to ?—That the one clase 
passes into the other ; and, as we propose, those who are 
incipient lunatics, when their time is up, we ought 
to have some supervision over, to see that they are either 
recovered and discharged, or that there is some further 
care taken of them. 


31665. When they have been lunatic ?—When they 
have been lunatic. If they are of feeble mind you ought 
to have some care over them. 


31666. Do you find that a great many of the feeble- 
minded women or girls become the subject of the ap- 
proaches of tramps and other people ?—A certain number. 


31667. Do you think it is desirable that they should 
be protected ?—They must be protected. 


31668. By some alteration of the law ?—Such an 
alteration as we propose, to take care of those who are 
incipient lunatics and not sufficiently developed to say 
that the disease is confirmed—that is the stage they are 
in; you should take care of them. 


31669. With a view to prevent advantage being taken 
of them ?—Yes, it is only a proportion of them who 
are erotic; there is a certain proportion who at the 
approach of puberty take that line. 
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31670. It is very essential to protect young girls ?—- 


Exactly. 
31671. Would you suggest that it is desirable to punish 
people who take advantage of them ?—Yes. 


31672. On whom would you throw the onus; on the 
man, to prove that he thought the girl was not feeble- 
minded, or would you make him run the risk ?—That is a 
legal question. 

31673. Well, it is a jurisprudential question. Do 
you think it is desirable that some means should be 
taken to make the man run some risk? At present it 


lies on the prosecution to show that he knew she was of | 


feeble mind ?—I think that still would be the case ; you 
cannot presume him to know it. 


31674. But supposing it were proved clearly that she 
was the village idiot and he lived in the village ?—That 
still leaves the onus of proving that he did know it. 


31675. Why should it be for the prosecution to prove 
that he knew it? At the present moment he can get 
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off, if he thinks the girl is over sixteen, but the onus is 
thrown on him to prove that he had reasonable ground for 
thinking she was sixteen. Why should not the onus be 
thrown on him to prove he had reasonable ground for 
thinking that she was not feeble-minded ?—I do not 
think so, I think you have to show that he knew. 


31676. That is the law at present; I am suggesting 
whether the law should be altered ?—I think not. 


31677. Your protection would be a very slight one ? 
—I do not think you could get anything further. 


31678. You would not recommend any alteration being 
made in that way ?—I am not in favour of that. I do 
not think, legally, it would be a prudent thing to do; I 
think the onus should be as it is now. 


31679. That the prosecution must call a lot of wit- 
nesses that she was well known ?—She was well-known 
and reputed, and that he knew. 


31680. That she was known in the locality to be an 
idiot ?—Quite so. 

31681. That comes to very much the same as I am 
suggesting ?—Yes, if he lived there. 


31682. (Mr. Byrne.) Supposing the wish of the British 
Medical Association, for the establishment of a general 
Department of Public Health, were not carried out by 
the Government, or were unreasonably delayed, would 
you in the meanwhile, and in any event, recommend that 
at any rate all defectives should be dealt with by one 
authority ?—I think so. tea| 


31683. You are not commissioned to say that ?—I 
think that was the general view. I think you find here 
that all defectives should come under the care of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy. That was their recommendation. 


31684. And that they should come under one depart- 
ment? At the present moment the Lunacy Commission 
exercise certain of their functions at their own descretion 
and without any control; certain others are exercised 
under the supervision, to some extent, of the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and certain other functions are exercised under 
the supervision of the Home Office ?—I am aware of that. 


31685. Do you think it would be an advantage, before 
the wider scheme is possible, that all the functions of the 
Commissioners in their work should be carried on subject 
to one single authority ?—That is my opinion. 

31686. That is the view of the British Medical Associa- 
tion ?—That is the view of the British Medical Association. 


31687. (Dr. Needham.) With regard toa matter which 
is much within your own personal experience, have you 
ever known cases in which the superintendent of an 
asylum has had, in accordance with his view of the 
existing law, to discharge from his custody as recovered 
persons whom he knew perfectly well would very probably 
have to come under his care again, or get into prison 
very shortly ?—I have known him very loth to discharge 
those whom the friends wished to discharge—that is to 
say, the persons who signed the order. 


31688. But, speaking more of pauper lunatics in 
asylums, have you known cases which a superintendent 
has, against his will, been compelled to report to the 
Visiting Committee as being now tranquil and recovered 
and therefore ripe for discharge ?—I do not visit pauper 
asylums at all; that does not come within my province. 


31689. With reference to the girl you were mentioning, 
you went to a justice and the justice would not sign ?— 
He was not convinced. 


31690. Was she a pauper patient ?—She would have 
been sent as a pauper, but she was not in receipt of relief. 


31691. Do you think it is desirable that a justice, who 
has no special knowledge, should be able to override, ina 
matter of that sort, the medical opinion which has been. 
arrived at ?—I do not think it is desirable, but he is the 
judicial authority, and all you can do is to lay evidence 
before him. 


31692. Do you think that is a satisfactory state of 
things ?—I do not see whatyelse you can do. Take a 
Master in Lunacy’s jury, you may lay the strictest 
evidence before them, but they may not be convinced. 

31693. You have the case in Scotland, the medical 
certificates are presented to the sheriff who is the judicial 
authority, but it has never been known in the history of 
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Scotland that a sheriff has seen a single lunatic patient ; 
he relies upon medical facts brought before him and 
gives the order as a matter of course. Do you think 
it is desirable that that should be the case in England, or 
is it desirable that the justice in each case should form his 
own opinion as to the sanity or otherwise of the patient ? 
—The case is hardly that. The case is this; the judicial 
authority considers the evidence which you lay before 
him; if he is convinced he signs the Order, if he is not 
convinced he does not sign. Supposing the visiting 
judicial authority does not see the patient beforehand 
then the patient has a right, after he is in the asylum, to 
see the judicial authority; you cannot dictate to a judicial 
authority. 


31694. No, that is not the point; the Scotch system 
provides that the medical certificate shall be taken as 
final by the judicial authority. If the medical certificate 
gives facts indicating insanity he accepts them, he does not 
see the patient himself and form either the same, or a 
different opinion ?—I may say that since that case hap- 
pened to which I referred, [have always told magistrates 
that they were not experts, and that it was not a question 
for them to decide, but what they had to do was to weigh 


the evidence, and if the evidence was sufficient they were 


to decide according to that, but they were not expected 
to consider the condition of the patient at all as experts. 


31695. Would you like to have expression given to that 
in a modification of the Act of Parliament ?—I think it 
would be a very wise thing to do, anyhow, to say something 
to the edect that the judicial authority was really an 


authority to weigh the medical evidence, but that such — 


judicial authorities wer. not as experts to give their own 
views as to whether a person was sane or insane. 


31696. You have to do with the visitation of licensed 
houses ?—I have. 


31697. You used to visit a large licensed house, in your | 
neighbourhood, of about 700 ?—Yes. 


31698. Do you think that the number of visits paid by | 
the local authority is too large ?—Six a year. . 

31699. In this particular asylum, do you think it is too 
large; the Commissioners visit it twice, the local autho- 
rity visit it six times ?—Yes. 

31700. Are those six visits too many ?—I do not think 
they are. 


31701. Do you think it would be safe, having regard to 
what you know of those particular places, or any other 
place of the same kind, to reduce the number of visits ?— 
The justice’s visits ? 


31702. The justice’s visits, if you like ?—I do not think 


it would. 
31703. You think a considerable number of visits, and | 


frequent and unexpected visits, are essential to keep a — 


place like that up to the mark ?—I think they are very 
desirable, and the patients in the house are constantly 
changing ; they are in and out. 


31704. You would not advise that the visits should be 
reduced to, say, two a year ?—I think not. 


31705. You think things would very likely go wrong ?— 


I do not think four is too many. Of course there is the 
monthly visit besides, on the monthly report. 


31706. As regards the appointment of an Assistant or 
deputy Commissioner, do you know whether it was in the 
minds of the committee whether the deputy Commis- 
sioners should be local or should be central ?—I do not 
think that was discussed, but in my own opinion, if you 
ask that, I should think it ought to be central. 

31707. Not local ?—Not local. 


31708. What would be the objection to local Com- 


reasons, I think I would rather have them central. 


31709. You do not think local influence would increase 
their efficiency ?—I do not think it would. 


31710. You have come here, and you have presented 


. 
j 
? 
missioners ?—If I may offer my opinion, without giving 


us with a statement of the British Medical Association; 
the British Medical Association represents what number — 


of men ?—About 20,000 I think. 
31711. Practically all the members of the profession in 


the country ?—No. , oy 
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- 31712. The vast proportion of them ?—A large pro- 
yportion of them. 


31713. I suppose the committee of which you were 
chairman was a committee appointed by the Council ?— 
"The Lunacy Committee was a sub-committee of the 
Medico-Political Committee. 


81714. But the Medico-Political Committee, which is 
“the same thing, was a committee appointed by the Coun- 
-cil ?—Yes. 


31715. The Council representing the whole of those 
*20,000 practitioners throughout the country ?— Quite so. 


31716. Therefore it may be taken, I suppose, that any 
sopinion expressed by the Council is the opinion of the 
‘medical profession generally ?—You may take it so. 


31717. And I may take it, therefore, that any opinion 
-expressed by the committee is the opinion of the medical 
sprofession generally ?—Quite so. 


31718. Was this report which you have submitted to 
~us, submitted to the Council of the British Medical Associ- 
sation after being formulated by the committee ?—A great 
part of it has already been presented; not that actual 
form which appears there, but the great bulk of it has been 
once or twice before the Council and before the Representa- 
tive Body. 

31719. I may take it that this represents, not the 
pinion only of the committee of which you were chairman 
and the large committee which appointed you, but of the 
Council representing the whole of the medical profession ? 
—You may take it so. 


31720. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—One thing struck me; a question was asked 
-about something which we recommended here: ‘“ The 
Association recommends that the present disqualification of 
‘becoming Commissioners in Lunacy should be removed,” 
and I think we are very strong upon that for this simple 
reason, that the men who would form the best Commis- 
‘sioners are the men who are actually engaged in lunacy 
“practice, men who hold large and lucrative appointments 
‘at the present moment, and who are in the hey-day of 
their strength and judgment, but who would not be 
likely to give up their appointment on the very problemati- 
cal chance of getting an appointment as a Commissioner a 
~year hence, and therefore to remove the disqualification of 
those sections of the Act would be rather to the public 
advantage than againstit; Iam not quite sure that a very 
simple expedient would not get over the difficulty; for 
example, if you take Scotland, which has been quoted very 
largely to-day, take the case of the Sheriffs-Principal in 
Scotland ; they are all barristers in large practice, butitis a 
- matter of etiquette that they do not take a brief from their 

owncounty. It would be avery simple matter, for a year 
. Or even two years, if you like, to say that the visitation of 
the houses with which they were formally connected should 
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not be committed to them. I think that would get over 
the difficulty and yet not exclude men who are extremely 
well qualified for the post. 


31721. (Dr. Needham.) Would it not be a still easier 
thing to simply say that no person holding the office of a 
Commissioner should have any interest in a house ?— 
That would get over it, except that it would not get over 
the feeling many people would have, that a man who has 
been superintendent ought not to visit, as a Commissioner, 
people whom he has just had under his charge. I do not 
know exactly what the rule is in Scotland, whether it is a 
legal disqualification or whether it is a matter of etiquette ; 
I know that Sheriffs do not accept a brief from their 
own county. ay 


31722. (Mr. Greene.) 1n what way would you apply that 
to a person who has been superintendent and wishes to 
become a Commissioner in less than a year ?—During the 
first year, or the first two years if you like, of his appoint- 
ment as a Commissioner, he would not visit the particu'ar 
asylum with which he was formerly connected—other 
Commissioners could do that. It is a very simple matter 
to arrange. 


31723. (Dr. Needham.) Would not this apply all round? 
A man who has been appointed from a county lunatic 
asylum might take his seat to-day, and to-morrow he 
might go and visit his old asylum. ‘There never has been 
any suspicion that a man visiting his own asylum, if he 
found any defect which had sprung up since he left, would 
not point it out. 


31724. (Mr. Greene.) One year intervenes. 


31725. (Dr. Needham.) But any private individuals; 
why should there be any distinction ?—I do not know 
why there should be any distinction; I know a number 
of county asylums receive private patients. It would be 
advisable to make it apply all round. 


31726. I should have thought that simply saying a man 
should not have any interest in a private asylum would 
have been everything that is requisite. As soon as a man 
leaves a county asylum or a hospital his interest in it 
ceases ; he cannot have any interest ?—That is so, but 
patients would not think so. May I be permitted to add 
that I think it desirable that every nursing or other Home 
should be licensed by the justices as suitable for the pur- 
pose before receiving incipient cases; and that so long as 
a case is in residence the Home should be subject to the 
same supervision as a licensed house. If the six months 
proposed certificate for incipients were extended as sug- 
gested for an additional three months, it should be by 
permission of two visiting justices, in the same way as 
an ‘Absence on Leave” in a licensed house. I believe 
the desirability of efficient inspection of those under 
detention far outweighs any chance of harm be'ng done 
to a patient by the visit of an official visitor. 
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31727. (Chairman.) We are much obliged to you for 
coming to assist us again. You have been so kind as to 
give us a statement of your evidence ; may we put that 


on our notes ?—Yes. time. tee B 


31728. Is there anything you wish to add to it ?—I 
should like to preface it by just one word. IfI were asked 
by my committee to report on any special department in 
my own asylum, I think the first thing I should do would 
be to ask for the advice or the counsel of those who are in 
charge of the department under me, so I think that the 
views of the Commissioners in Lunacy in a matter of this 
description would be a very important thing to have. 
They know the wants of the country perhaps as well as 
any witness you can have before you here. It is subject 
to that that I have made any remarks. 


31729 In your evidence you represent the Visiting 
Committee of the County Council ?—Yes. 


31730. Those are the views of the Visiting Committee 


of the County Council ?—No, I must not say that; it is 
not fair to say that. 


31731. You come as the representative of them ?—I 
come as the representative of them, but in no sense speak- 
ing their views ; they are my views, not those of the County 
Council. 


31732. Your committee, of course, are familiar with 
your views ?—Yes. 


31733. Practically you can speak for them ?—I mean 
to say my views have not been before the Committee and 
ratified by them. 


31734. Not formally ?—No. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By J. B. Spencz, Esq., M.D. (Mepicat SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE County ASYLUM, 
BuRNTWoOD, NEAR LICHFIELD). 


I would in the first place say that after a long ex- 
perience extending over thirty-five years I entertain 
the very highest respect for the work done by the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, so much so that I should be very 
sorry indeed to see anything done to alter that body save 
by augmentation, and the addition to it of the duties 
of the other bodies mentioned in the above paragraph. 
When one considers what an inflammable subject lunacy 
and the treatment of the insane is, and how readily 
public opinion is led in one direction or another by the 
smallest irregularity, it is very remarkable how little 
criticism has been passed upon the work of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy during the many years that body 
has been in existence. 


To put my views of the matter briefly before you, and 
without giving reasons for them at the present moment, 
I would like to see :— 4 


(a) The Lunacy Commission, the Masters in 
Lunacy, and the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy 
amalgamated, with such a re-arrangement of the 


, Officials as the circumstances would require. 


iT: B, Srencz, Esq., M.D., called ; and Examined. 


(b) I am not in favour of domg away with the 
legal Commissioners as one hears so often recom- 
mended. 


(c) I would very strongly advise against the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Commissioners, as I feel 
that the only valid reason for the creation of such 
officials would be the small economy that might 
thereby be effected, but this saving would be very 
dearly bought by the loss of confidence of the public 
in the class of men who would be likely to accept 
the post, as a smaller salary than that now. paid 
to the Lunacy Commissioners would not attract the 
best men—men, who in all probability would be in 
the receipt as heads of large public institutions, of 
salaries which, with emoluments, would not very 
remotely approximate to the salaries now paid to 
the Lunacy . Commissioners. 


A very important — 


duty of the Commissioners in Lunacy, that of deciding — 


as to the liberty and detention of private patients, 
and indeed practically of all certified lunatics, would 
in all probability be one of the duties of the Assistant 
Commissioners, and it appears to me most inad- 
visable that such a very critical function should rest. 
with any but men who would be the most ex- 
perienced and skilled to be found in the specialty, 
and who would consequently have the entire 
confidence of the public. The Commissioners, as guar- 


dians of the subject, discharge a very difficult and im- © 


portant duty, and no question has ever to my know- 
ledge arisen as to the way in which this duty has been 


carried out, but I fear very much that such would 


not be the case with a less experienced class of in- 
spectors. I have in my mind the difficulty a dis- 
tinguished man found some years ago in obtaining 
a suitable candidate for a somewhat similar post in 


another country, and I should be very sorry indeed — 


to see such an honourable, onerous, and responsible 
position hawked about and offered here and there 
to men who, when appointed, might not command 
the respect and confidence of their fellows and of 
the general public. 


(d) It does not appear that the present system 


of Commissioners |visiting in couples is absolutely 
essential. I quite recognise that sometimes the 
presence of legal and medical Commissioners is 
useful, but in the majority of visits;one Commissioner 
might well do the work of two, and when speciak 
circumstances should arise, then a combined visit 
might be paid for the purpose of investigating any 
particular point or points requiring medical and legal 
experience. 


(e) I should like to see all the duties relating to 
the legally-recognised insane and imbecile institu- 
tions of the country, such as, for example, all Metro- 
politan imbecile asylums, placed under the control 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy. The visits to 


Chancery lunatics might also be worked in with 


visits to pauper and private lunatics, and any legak 


questions such as are now the subject of enquiry by © 
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Masters in Lunacy might still be left in the very 
capable hands of those gentlemen. 


(f) The supervision of expenditure, and the final 
decision as to plans of buildings which are now 
submitted to the overworked Local Government 
Board, and Home Office, might well be left to the 
control of the Commisssioners in Lunacy. 


(g) On no account should any power at present 
exercised by the various county councils be relegated 
to the new Board or to any other Central Board. 
The local authority is more likely to be conversant 
with local wants, and is as likely, in the future, to 
be as wise in its control of expenditure as a Central 
Bureau would be. . 


31735. (Mr. Byrne.) I gather from your statement that 
you would be in favour of having one lunacy authority in 
charge and control of all forms of mental defect ?—That 
is my idea. 

31736. You have specified the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board asylums, for instance ?—All forms of mental 
unsoundness, whether congenital or not. 


31737. That is in accordance with views which have been 
put before us with great force. May I ask, as a matter of 
fact, whether you have seen any of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board institutions ?—Yes, several of them. 


31738. Have you seen Leavesden ?—Yes, many years 
ago. 

31739. Of course it is a little bit more of an infirmary 
now than it was some years ago. Do you think that it 
might fairly be described as practically a lunatic asylum 
now ?—Not a lunatic asylum exactly, but an asylum for 
damaged intellects. 


31740. It contains, of course, a larger proportion of 
congenital cases than the ordinary county asylum, does it 
not ?—Quite so. 


31741. It is almost exclusively confined to fairly quiet 
and amenable persons ?—Yes. 


31742. And of course it has very few, if any, curable 
cases ?—Yes. 


31748. Leaving out those exceptions, it is very like an 
ordinary county asylum ?—Very like; there are a good 
- many chronic cases in the county asylum like those which 
you have at Leavesden. 


31744. Is it true, if you leave out the part of the county 
asylum which is devoted to the active treatment and cure 
of persons, that these Asylums Board asylums are like 
county asylums ?—Very much. 


31745. They have the same problems to meet; what is 
‘suitable for one, in the matter of supervision, economy 
and staff, roughly speaking, would be suitable to the other ? 
—Yes. 

31746. Is that also true of such workhouses as have 
certified lunatics in them ?—I have no experience of 
those.. I should say that it would probably apply, as 
well, to those which have regularly set apart lunacy wards. 


31747. Would you like to see them under a central 
authority ?—They are, at present, more or less. 


31748. They are inspected by it, but they have no 
power to make regulations for them or to prescribe build- 
ings ?—No, the Local Government Board have that ; it 
would be a pity to mix the two authorities. 


31749. That is a point upon which I would like to 
ask a question, because we have had opinions expressed 
on both sides ?—When special wards are about to be 
erected in connection with workhouses it would be well 
to seek the advice of the Commissioners in Lunacy, but 
where wards are simply set apart for lunatics in the 
main building then the Local Government Board and 
_ the Guardians should be the avthorities to be con- 
sulted ; otherwise I fear you would have friction. 


31750. You think that wherever the Guardians actually 
¢earry out the work of maintaining them, as they do in those 
circumstances, it ought to be left to the Guardians 
and their Authority namely, the Local Government Board? 
_ —That is my impression, but I should like to see inspection 
by the Lunacy Commissioners. 


31751. County asylums are run on the lines of regula- 
tions submitted by the local authority, recommended by 
the Lunacy Commissioners, and approved by the Home 
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Secretary. Those regulations are of a fai-ly detailed J. B. Spence, 


character ; they are largely similar in all institutions, and 
they practically dictate the lines on which asylums for 
lunatics shall be run in this country. The result is gener- 
ally held to be successful, is it not ?—I think so. 


31752. The Commissioners have had some evidence, 
partly that of their own eyes, that lunatics in workhouses, 
even in specially certified wards, are not kept and cared for 
precisely on the lines which are laid down in thes regula- 
tions, nor on similar lin‘s. Would you think it an advane 
tage that the Lunacy Commissioners, considering that these 
people are lunatics, and mostly imbeciles of the same class 
which are found in certain wards of county asylums, should 
have power to prescribe regulations for treatment ?— 
I take it they have power to recommend, at all events. 
They can go to the workhouse, make comments on what 
they see, and if it is not satisfactory, make suggestions to 
alter it, though they may not have the power to alter it. 


31753. Have they done that in some cases with little 
result ? Supposing that to be so, would you think it 
indicated that a greater or more definite power should 
be given to the Lunacy Commissioners with regard to these 
lunatics ?—It is an extremely difficult question. It brings 
up the question of a possible conflict of authorities. It 
would rather lead up to the advisability of the creation 
of some large, I will not say central, but say divisional 
institution, to which those people should be sent, and 
these divisional institutions should be under the charge 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


31754. You are aware, no doubt, that a conference was 
recently held in Lancashire (and I daresay elsewhere), 
between the Lunacy authorities and the Poor Law authori- 
ties, and they are proposing to visit the Home Secretary 
by deputation and ask him if he will encourage them to 
start what might be called workhouse asylums, asylums 
of a cheap, economically-run character for chronics, 
utilising such proper workhouse accommodation as exists 
for the purpose, and putting it under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. Would you agree with that ?—I would agree 
with that, thoroughly. Iam afraid that if you have in one 
establishment two classes of patients, the ordinary work- 
house inmates and persons afflicted with mental enfeeble- 
ment of some description, you will have clashing. 


31755. Would you recommend that lunatics at present 
in workhouses should be relieved from the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s hands, because at the present moment the 
workhouse as a whole is under that authority, but if the 
workhouse were afterwards certified as a workhouse asylum 
and contained nothing but lunatics, then you would put it 
under the Lunacy Commissioners ?—That is my opinion. 
This idea is not new. The asylum with which I have been 
connected now for nearly thirty-five years was originally 
built to be carried out on those lines. 


31756. In the evidence which you gave about eighteen 
months ago you adverted to this point yourself, but did 
not answer the particular question I am now putting, 
which is more appropriate to our extended reference. To 
sum up, you approve of this idea of having workhouse 
asylums for chronic quiet patients ?—I do not like the 
expression “ workhouse asylums”; I should say asylums 
for chronic cases. 


31757. Such as Leavesden ?—Yes, quite so. Of course 
the difficulty is that in small counties you could not get 
those. It would have to be a combination of counties. 


31758. Would you consider that a desirable step to take ? 
—TI think it would be, if practicable. 


31759. Its practicability is a mere matter of appropriate 
legislation, is it not ?—Yes. 


31760. Would you recommend this Commission to 
report in favour of it ?—Yes, I think I should. | 


31761. In workhouses, at the present moment, there are 
among the ordinary inmates, not in specially certified 
wards, but scattered about among the inmates, a some- 
what substantial number of jlunatics ; we have seen them 
with our own eyes in many places ?—What do you define 
as a lunatic ? 


31762. A person who, taking the average certifiability, 
would be certified. Of course, that is always a matter of 
opinion and a matter of circumstance and so on, but one 
whom I should say seven out of ten doctors would certify 
at once ?—Congenital imbeciles ? 
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31763. No, lunatics ; sometimes with congenital defects 


as well; melancholics, babblers and so on. You 
aware of their existence ?—Yes. 


31764. At the present moment they are under no 


inspection by a technical lunacy authority ?—No. 


31765. They are under the inspection of the very able 
and useful gentlemen who are the Local Government 


Board inspectors ?—Yes. 


are 


31766. If the medical officer of the institution, who 


is often not a lunacy expert, you will agree, has a crank in 


the way of not certifying people, he can leave a substantial 


number of lunatics in the workhouse, can he not ?— 


Yes. 


31767. None can say him nay; on the other hand, if 


the Guardians do not want to have him certified, they can 


insist on him being kept there, can they not ?—Yes. 


31768. If it is plain that there are lunatics, so called 
melancholics, babblers, and so on, living in the ordinary 
wards sometimes with young people, would you consider 
that inexpedient ?—Yes, I would ; who is to certify them 


if the medical officer will not ? 


31769. I am going to ask that ; you agree that it is 
inexpedient, if it exists, and it ought to be remedied ?— 


Yes. 


31770. It can only be remedied by some superior 
lunacy authority. Would you give the Commissioners, 
assuming they had sufficient numbers for these duties, 
authority to occasionally inspect the ordinary wards 
of workhouses with a view to seeing that no person 
whom it was inexpedient to detain there should be 
allowed to be detained there?—That is a very large question 
I am bound to say I have not considered it. Of course, 
it would be advisable to give them the power to do so, 


31771. Are the difficulties which make you hesitate 


difficulties of administration ?—Yes. 


31772 They are not at all difficulties as regards 
expediency of the course itself ?—Not at all. 


the 


31773. Perhaps we had better leave the matter there ? 
—It is my personal feeling that it would be advisable 
to do it; but it would be a difficult matter to carry out 
without a very great increase in the Commission and a 
considerable increase of legislative power granted to the 


Commission. 


31774. If those difficulties could be met ?—It would be 


advisable. 


31775. You would consider it not only advisable, 
a matter of some importance ?—Yes. 


but 


31776. Are there any other directions in which you 
think the authority or jurisdiction of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners or other central lunacy body, should be ex- 
tended ; you have mentioned some here ?—Of course 
there is the question of the inspection of the houses 
where only single patients are received; that is a most 


important thing. 


31777. Will you favour us with your opinion on that ? 
—TI think most emphatically that it is advisable ; more 


than advisable, it is necessary. 


31778. What sort of detective or inquisitorial powers 
would you give them in order to find out these houses ?— 
I suppose the same powers as they have at present 
when they hear of a lunatic being confined in a house, 
or illtreated ; they have power to go themselves, or send a 


representative, to examine and inspect that house. 


31779. Do you think a similar power, set out in express 
terms in the Statute, to enable them to visit every house 
where they believe there are lunatics, would be effective ?— 
—TI think it requires some alteration in the law as to the 
confinement of single patients, and a report to the Com- 


missioners about all single patients. Then the Commis-- 


sioners would go, in the natural course, to examine 
inspect. 


and 


31780. Do you think it should be made an offence to 
keep a patient, or to run a nursing Home or institution, 
whatever name you give to it, containing lunatics, without 


reporting ?—I do. I have had a case within the 


last 


week. It was that ofa woman who had been ten years kept 
in a house ; she was allowed on occasions to wander about 
the streets, to be jeered at by the boys, to run all sorts 
of risks, and at last she happened to, get further away 


than usual and she was taken up by the police. 


The 


relieving officer was called in and she was brought te 
me in a terrible state, bruised all over, her body 
in a filthy condition Her friends who were fairly well 
off in their way, were indignant that she should be 
brought to such a place, and thought she had been well 
treated with her daughters for ten years, who were 
very hysterical people, and if they had all the affection 
‘in the world they could not have done their duty to 
this woman as it ought to have been done. I think they 
ought to have been compelled to have proper treatment. 
afforded to this unfortunate woman during all those 
years. 


31781. Do you think cases like that can only be provided. 
for by giving the central authority power to visit ?— 
The difficulty in a case of that description is to find 
them out. If you had a penalty people might be more 
afraid than they are at present. 


31782. Do you think the usual £50 penalty would 
be quite sufficient ?—Yes, I should think it would be; 
people do not like to act directly against the law. There 
is no law at present, so they think they may go on just 
as they wish. 


31783. What power would you give the central authority 
for dealing with the individual, in cases like that ? Would 
you give the Lunacy Commissioners power to order that 
woman to be removed to an asylum if her people were 
quite unable to take care of her properly ?—I think so. 
It is no use leaving the matter in their hands. 


31784. Whether it were as a pauper patient or as a 
private patient ?—I take it that if the Commissioners im 
Lunacy are not satisfied with the way in which 
private people look after their friends they ought to have 
power to say, if their means are sufficient, that they 
should be sent to an asylum suited to their class, or have 
power to send them to the wards of the county asylum, 
where everything is very comfortable nowadays; good 
enough for anybody. 


31785. Do you think that if those powers were given they 
would be gladly accepted by the people in this country 7— 
I am not quite sure they would at once ; I doubt if as 
would. 

31786. People would have to get used to it ?—Yes. 


31787. The public do not know anything about these 
troubles, do they ?—No. 


31788. Have you sufficient experience to be able 
to tell us whether such improper detention frequently 
happens ?—I do not think we have so much of that in the 
Midland Counties as you get in the south; I have very 
little experience of it. 


31789. With regard to paragraph (g) in your statement, 
to the effect that the powers of the local lunacy authorities 
should not be infringed by taking them away and giving 
them to the new Board, to what particular powers do you 
refer, because I do not think we have had any suggestion 
before us that the powers of the local authorities should 
be weakened in any way ?—In the course of conversation I 
understood that the powers the local authority had at 
present in connection with the planning and arrangements 
of asylums should be taken away from them and handed 
over absolutely to the Commissioneis in Lunacy. I have 
read some evidence that turned on that point. 


31790. That is true, we have had that suggestion 
pressed very strongly upon us. You would oppose | 
that ?—I would give the Commissioners very wide 
powers of recommendation, but I should be sorry to 
see one plan laid down for every county, and I should 


be equally sorry to see the powers which are rightly given — 


to county councils at present curtailed in any way 3 they 
are a very respectable body of gentlemen, anxious to do 
the best for the county in which they live; I should 
not like to make them absolutely the slaves of the 
central power. ¢ 


31791. Do you think it may fairly be stated at the 
present moment that the work which falls to the local 
authority, with regard to the asylums, in the matter 
of planning, detailing and regulating asylums, is admirably 
carried out in this country ?—I think it is very well 
carried out. You may have individual exceptions, or 
they may make mistakes like every other human agency, 
but I think on the whole they do very well. On the other 
hand I should like to say that it is rather unfair, when 
the question of expense is brought up, to lay all the blame 
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on the Commissioners in Lunacy. I have often heard 
people say that the Commissioners insist you shall do 
so and so and that that makes the expense of building 
asylums so very heavy. I do not think it is always the 
fault of the Lunacy Commissioners ; though they wish 
to have things nice, they do not want to have them too 
slaborate. I think we are erring on the side of over- 
slaboration in our asylums. 


31792. You are aware, of course, that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners have in many cases positively impressed the 
desirability of economy on local authorities, especially in 
recent years ?—Yes, especially of recent years. 


31793. As a matter of general knowledge you are 
probably aware that the Government departments, 
speaking as a whole, have only recently been very seriously 
impressed by the necessity of economy, and the Lunacy 
Commissioners have shared that general feeling ?—I think 
the Commissioners have for several years past; it is not a 
matter of a year or two, but it is for several years past. 


31794. You think the legitimate influence which they 
should exercise in such a matter might be perfectly 
properly exercised under the existing law as it-stands ? 
—I should say so. I would not like to take it away from 
the local bodies. 


31795. Was that the only point ?—Yes. 


31796. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to know your views 
with regard to the functions which should be performed 
by the legal Commissioners. You say here: “I am not 
nm favour of doing away with the legal Commissioners 
as one hears so often recommended.” I am not aware that 
it is proposed to do away with them ?—I have often heard 
the suggestion that they are unnecessary. 


31797. With regard to the functions and numbers ; 
take first the Lunacy Commission as it is at present 
constituted, and the work that it has to do now, and then 
the possibility of the work being very much increased. 
First I should like to know what proportion of legal 
4nd medical Commissioners you would think there should be? 
—I should think if you have an increase of the Com- 
mission it ought not to be on the legal side. It is so 
difficult for a medical man to give a suggestion without 
appearing to be biassed in any way; you will make 
allowance for that. Jam strongly in favour of an increase 
in the medical side of the Commission, without any 
crease in the legal side. 


31798. I think we may admit that the present work of 
the Lunacy Commissioners is much more than they can 
satisfactorily perform ?—Yes. 


31799. To do that present work would you recommend 
the addition of medical members ?—That raises another 
point. I made a remark here as to visiting. If you are 
going to do the visiting by two Commissioners in future 
you would almost require to increase it by equal numbers 
of the legal and medical Commissioners; that is if the 
yisiting is still to be carried out by a medical gentleman 
and a legal gentleman. 


- 31800. You have expressed an opinion that it is not 
necessary 7—Sometimes I think that one gentleman 
could do the work just as well as two. 


31801. Do you think the single visit would ke equally 
efficiently performed by the legal and the medical Com- 
missioner ?—I think it might be. 


31802. You think the duties at present performed by 
the Commissioners might be performed, after a certain 
amount of experience, by a legal gentleman ?—Yes ; 
suppose you had two visits a year, and it should be a 
point always that one should be by a legal man and the 
other by a medical man. 


31803. If the work were increased, supposing other 
duties such as have been suggested were added, under 
the supervision and control of the Commissioners, 
do you say then the proportion should be different 
from what it is now?—I should be strongly in favour 
of an increased medical Commission, because I think 
it is a medical matter very largely, though occasionally, it 
becomes a legal matter; then a fewer number of legal 
Commissioners would be sufficient. 


31804. Would you say, with regard to visitorial func- 
tions especially, that the medical element is more im- 
portant ?—I think it is, except occasionally when legal 
points come in, which is not very often. 
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31805. It would be necessary always to have some J. B. Spence, 


legal authority on the Commission ?—I think it would be 
advisable. 


31806. With regard to Assistant Commissioners, you 
strongly advise against the appointment of Assistant 
Commissioners. That is a very widely-spread feeling ?— 
TI think very strongly that what you are doing will raise 
the question of the employment of Assistant Com- 
missioners as in Scotland. It is a very different thing 
in Scotland. In Scotland those Assistant Commissioners 
are practically employed in visiting boarded-out patients, 
who are harmless feeble-minded patients, and they 
practically do nothing in visiting asylums themselves. 


31807. They have special functions ?—I would not. go so 
far as that. I made enquiries, and I had a letter from a 
very distinguished man. I asked him what the functions 
of Assistant Commissioners were. May I read what he 
said? He said: ‘‘ the deputy Commissioners are wholly 
engaged in the inspection of patients in private dwellings. 
Occasionally but rarely they accompany the Commissioner 
on their visits to asylums, and assist them in ticking off 
the names of the patients. I suppose they could and 
may be deputed to report to the Board of Lunacy on any 
matter, but that very seldom takes place, and they are 
not members of the Board.” 


31808. Supposing that, without in any way doing 
away with the visits of the authoritative Commissioners in 
asylums, in the case of a great increase of the work it were 
thought desirable to appoint, not necessarily under the 
name of Assistant Commissioners, but assistants say under 
the name of inspectors who would report to the Com- 
missioners and take off from them part of the inspecting 
work in asylums and other institutions, would you see 
any objection to that ?—Yes, I would rather not have it. 
I cannot see what is to be gained by it. What is the 
advantage of it ? Perhaps it may save a few hundreds a 
year, but what is that in a great question such as this ? 


31809. You would think that the visit would not be 
efficient ?—I would not like to say that, but I do not think 
it would have the same weight as it would have if done by 
the Commissioners themselves. 


31810. I mean that the Commissioners would still visit, 
but perhaps visit some institutions less often ?—I do not 
think the institutions want such a great deal of visiting as 
to require the consideration of this subject. 


31811. I am taking the case of possibly very much 
increased work ?—Visits to single patients ? 


31812. And also possibly new institutions ?—I think 
myself that single patients would probably be in the 
majority of cases acute cases, and cases which would want 
the very greatest authority brought to bear on the people 
who were treating them, or who had them in prison, so to 
speak, and you would want the influence of the very 
strongest men you could bring to bear upon them; you 
do not want assistants or deputy Commissioners, you 
want the Commissioners themselves. I cannot see what 
is to be gained by employing Assistant Commissioners. 
It is a difference simply in the salary of the first man 
and of the second man. After all, that would not amount 
to a very great deal in a year. 


31813. In the event of institutions being established 
for the care of the feeble-minded, labour colonies or other 
institutions, if they were put under the lunacy authority 
it would very much increase their work and require an 
increase in the personnel ?—If you are going to insist on 
the same amount of secretarial work for these institutions 
that we have for the acute lunatics, then I think the 
increase ought to be on the side of the office. 


31814. It would mean a great deal of visiting ?—Yes, 
T do not think that visit need be a very big thing; not 
for these chronic cases. 


31815. Many cases would require a good deal of re- 
vision from time to time, if under a new certificate the 
liberty of large numbers were to be curtailed ?—If they 
were congenital cases—I take it the majority of those 
cases you are speaking of would be congenital cases—you 
would not want much reconsideration of their mental 
state. ; 

31816. There has been a good deal of evidence before 
us that there are large numbers of the congenitally feeble 
who are not of the lowest grade, or even a low grade, of 
idiocy, who are very harmful to society, whom it is not an 
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certificate, but I think it would not be a difficult matter. 
If the law said definitely that all people below a certain 
standard should be confined in asylums I do not think 
it would be very difficult to put your finger on them. 


31817. You do not think the certificate would be re- 
quired to be revised frequently 7—No; I have a very 
poor opinion of the results to be obtained, from the 
curative point of view, or the educational point of view, 
in connection with these congenitals. You are going to 
do the rest of the community good, but I do not think 
you are going to do them much good. 


31818. I am assuming the possible confinement of 
large numbers of imbeciles of various grades; if they 
were put under the Lunacy Commissioners it would 
much increase their work ?—Certainly it would. 


31819. Do you think then that some of the func- 
tions of the Lunacy Commissioners would be to look 
after these institutions ?—-Certainly. 


31820. Would it be then very undesirable to have 
inspectors appointed ?—I would not like to say “ very 
undesirable,” but I should say it would be undesirable 
to have them. 


31821. You think everybody who visits every institu- 
tion of this kind ought to have the full powers which the 
Commissioners now have ?—I never think a second man 
has the same power as the first man. 


31822. (Dr. Needham.) I see you say that under sub- 
section (e) all the duties relating to the legally recognised 
insane and imbecile institutions of the country, such as, for 
example, all Metropolitan imbecile asylums, should be 
placed under the control of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
You know, of course, that the Commissioners in Lunacy 
visit ?—Yes. 

31823. Do you propose that the Commissioners should 
have any further power over them than they have at 
present ?—I should say they ought to be absolutely under 
the control of the Commissioners. 


31824. I gather you do not think it is at all advisable that 
you should have younger, less experienced, and less highly 
paid inspectors visiting asylums; you think they would 
not carry the same weight as the Commissioners carry ?— 
I do not at all think they would. As I said before I can 
only see a monetary advantage; it might save a few 
thousands a year, but afterall, what is that; I am strongly 
in favour of having the Commissioners increased, men 
of the same power and standing being appointed as 
additional Commission2rs. 


31825. You, as a sup>rintendent of great experience, 
would know whether persons of that kind coming would 
h ve any influence with the superintendents ?—I doubt 
whether they would have. 


31826. Or whether their visits would be a little offensive 
to superintendents ?—I was only talking the matter over a 
few days ago with a gentleman who gave evidence strongly 
in favour of it, and his suggestion was that the sort of men 
who would be appointed would be men who are senior 
medical assistants to asylums now. I fail to see that they 
would have weight with superintendents of considerable 
standing. There would be likely to be a little clashing of 
opinion between them. 


31827. Do you think it is desirable that the visits 
of the Commissioners should be less frequent than they are, 
seeing that they only visit county asylums once a year? 
Do you think they should visit county asylums less than 
once a’ year ?—No, unquestionably not. I think the 
visit of the Commissioners is a very good thing; I think 
it is stimulating. 

31828. Do not you think everybody requires a sort of 
prompting at the back to keep him up to the mark— 
Commissioners and other people ?—Certainly ; I never 
contemplated for a moment that the number of visits 
should be less ; on the contrary. 


31829. No, but Dr. Donkin asked you whether you 
thought it would do for those inspectors to visit, and for 
the Commissioners themselves to visit a little less fre- 
quently ?—Yes, but I thought that applied more to single 
houses or to new institutions that would be opened for 
imbecile patients. 
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31830. (Dr. Donkin.) I meant the institutions where 
the Commissioners visit now more often than once a 
year. 


31831. (Dr. Needham.) Do you think, speaking broadly 
and generally, that the relation between the Commissioners 
and superintendents, on the whole, is a satisfactory one ? 
—Very much so. 


31832. Do you find that the Commissioners are willing 
to advise and consult with superintendents upon 
matters upon which they wish to consult ?—I must make 
it a personal matter. In my long experience with the 
Commissioners now I have never had a moment’s dis- 
agreement with them. Here and there you will get a 
cantankerous man who will fight on one side, but I do not 
think it is the experience of the majority of superinten- 
dents that they have difficulties with the Commissioners. 


31833. Do you think things have changed from what 
they were years ago, and that the condition of the Com- 
missioners should be made more mandatory and less 
advisory ? Do you think that they exercise, probably, 
more influence as an advisory body than they would 
if they had the power of ordering ?—That is what I meant 
to suggest in paragraph (9). 


31834. That refers more to the interference with the 
duties of the local authority ?—If all asylums are under 
the local authority, nothing the Commissioner could say 
or do could be done without the intervention of the local 
authority at present. 


31835. I was referring more to the influence of the 
Commissioners generally, their being in a position to say, 
‘“* We think this particular thing is right or this is wrong, 
but we have no power to compel you to either adopt this or 
avoid it” ?—But if you were given the power that would 
be interfering with the local authority because the Com- 
missioners’ report is read to the representatives of the 
local authority, and their recommendation is carried out 
afterwards. 


31836. You deprecate that. Do you think that if the 
strength of the Commission were increased it would be 
desirable that the ‘Commission should give the local 
authority more opportunity of consulting with them 
in some way or other?—I take it that they do 
that at present. Take the matter of buildings; 
it is very often the case that the Commissioners 
make appointments with representatives from the 
local authority and from the officials to see them, and 
consult and talk over plans and other matters with them. 
I have done it myself. 


31837. Have you heard that it has been commonly sug- 
gested that an extention of intercourse between the 
Commissioners and the committees of county asylums 
is very desirable; that they ought to have more fre- 
quently opportunities of friendly discussion ?—Do you | 
mean something in the same way in which the inspectors 
of the Local Government Board at present attend meet- 
ings of Boards of Guardians when any particular point is 
on and talk the matters over ? 


31838. Do you think that would be advisable 3 
There would be no harm in it. 





31839. As regards your county council, have they 
got any craving for that ?—Not the slightest. 


31840. You think they would rather deprecate it 
than otherwise ?—I have never heard it suggested in 
any shape or form. I cannot speak for individuals, 
but I have never heard it suggested as a matter of com-— 
mittee work. 


31841. You think the means of access to the Com- 
missioners which the committees have are adequate ?— 
My feeling is that the Commissioners would always, if 
it were suggested to them, make an appointment with — 
any member of the committee to talk matters over. — 


31842. You do not think the Commissioners are in-— 
clined to stand off, rather to want to put off the committee, — 
instead of having friendly discussion ?—I certainly have 
never had that feeling. 


31843. (Mr. Byrne.) If the central lunacy authority 
received an extended jurisdiction over the lunatics in 
workhouses they would necessarily get into their hands 
a considerable number of cases of congenital defect, 
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young persons with congenital defect, who were train- 
able, and whom it would be an advantage to the com- 
munity to train. For instance, they would take over 
the whole of Darenth, the asylum of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board ?—Yes. 


31844. That at the present moment is a huge training 
place ?—It is said to be a huge training place. 


31845. It has become so to a much larger extent 
during the last year and a half ?—I am very dubious 
as to the amount of training which takes place in these 
institutions. I was seven years medical officer to one, 
and although I am a very strong supporter of the place 
and the wonderful goodnes3 shown t9 the patients there, 
yet I do not think there is a great deal to be done for 
the congenital imbecile; if you refer to backward 
children that is a different matter—there is such a 
marked line to be drawn between backward children 
and the congenital inb:cile. 

31846. We are told they are a different class ?—Yes. 


31847. But at any rate they would get into their 
hands a considerable number who are undergoing train- 
ing, whether it is any good or not ?—Yes. 

31848, Would the Commissioners in Lunacy be quite 
able to continue that ?—Yes, if they were increased in 
number. 

31849. It is just as much part of their business as the 
cure of acute lunatics ?—They do now at Earlswood. 

31850. They inspect it ?—Yes. 

31851. They do not regulate the instruction, and I 


am sure they would not even criticise the method of 
instruction there, because they have never done it, but 


P. P. PENNANT, Esq. 


31858. (Chairman.) Will you be so good as to tell us 
how long you have been Chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee of North Wales. I have been Chairman eighteen 
years, and I have been a Visitor, I think, thirty-eight 
years, so I have had a certain amount of experience. 


31859. You have had a good deal of experience of the 
working as between the Visiting Committee and the 
Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes. 


31860. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
P. P. Pennant, EsQ., CHAIRMAN OF THE VISITING 
COMMITTEE OF THE NoRTH WALES CouNTIES LUNATIC 
AsYLuM, DENBIGH. 


My committee desire to express their high appreciation 
of the services and advice rendered by the members of the 
Lunacy Commission, of which the committee have had 
numerous opportunities of taking advantage. 

At the same time the committee consider that the 
usefulness of the Commission would probably be extended 
by the addition of a number of members selected from 
Visiting Committees of say groups of counties. They 
consider such addition would strengthen the contidence 
already possessed by the Board, and would secure that 
the feelings animating the county governing bodies should 
Teceive adequate expression and consideration. 

The question is also suggested, as worthy of considera- 
tion, as to whether, in case the Commission were enlarged, it 
would not be desirable for a certain number of female visit- 
ing Commissioners to be apointed, so that opportunity 
might be given for female inspection of female wards in 
asylums. 

It is further considered that the Lunacy Commissioners 
might very well be relieved of the necessity of visiting a 
large number of single patients throughout the country. 
This work, it is thought, might well be left to either a 
county lunacy toard or Visitors appointed by Quarter 
Sessions, whilst the Commissioners would visit cases 
where special circumstances exist or when recommended 
to do so by the local Visitors. 

Tn the experience of the committee the method of 
obtaining orders in Court fer the control and care of 
_ private patients and their estates is slow and unduly 
expensive in the case of comparatively small estates, and 
might suitably be left in such case to a county court 
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if they had a more definite authori‘y in that direction J, B. Spener, 


they would ?—I suppose they would, if they thought 
it necessary. Ihave always thought that at Karlswood 
things were so well done that there could not easily be 
any improvement. I was there seven years and I know 
the work was very well done. 


31852. If they controlled Darenth, and so on, they would 
have a number of patients who are being educated ?— 
Yes, then they would have power to maintain them. 


31853. And the ability ?—As to ability, they would 
learn that as well as other things. Legal gentleman 
have no knowledge of lunacy matters when they are 
appointed, yet they learn them in time. 


31854. Another question is with regard to the method 
which is now in force in Scotland for dealing with in- 
cipient insanity, which method it is suggested should 
be introduced into England, namely, giving a certificate 
available for six months, or some short period, which 
would put a person under control, not stigmatise him 
as a lunatic or person of unsound mind, but would enable 
him to be dealt with in an entirely proper way. Do 
you agree with that ?—Yes, I am strongly in favour 
of that. 

31855. If it were carried on on some such lines as the 
Scotch legislation, would you think that any notification 
of such cases should be made to the central authority ? 
—Certainly. 

31856. Do you think they should have power to visit 
by themselves or a deputy if they thought it desirable ?— 
I do strongly. 


31857. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—No. 
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judge, or local justices, whether or not specially appointed 
by Quarter Sessions, without much risk of interference 
with the liberty of the subject or of mismanagement 
of the estate. 

The visitation of Chancery lunatics in county asylums 
might, the Commissioners think, very well be left to the 
visiting Lunacy Commissioners. . 

The committee consider that some arrangement with 
proper safeguards might, with advantage, be made for 
cases of insanity to be placed under treatment for a 
probationary and limited period whilst yet uncertified. 
Probably cases of a transient nature would be best dealt 
with in this way, and, with cases of alcoholism, be allowed 
to recover without troubling an asylum. They are not, 
however, prepared to offer any opinion as to how such 
arrangement could mostly be effected. 

It is strongly felt that some steps should be taken 
to relieve asylums by the removal of harmless imbeciles 
and chronic lunatics. These could be housed less ex- 
pensively both as regards maintenance and original 
cost of buildings, leaving the more expensive treatment 
of asylums to be applied principally to the more acute 
and dangerous cases. Bearing upon this subject the com- 
mittee direct me to forward the accompanying copy of 
a resolution adopted by them at their meeting on the 
19th instant. 


Copy or A RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF 
THE VISITING COMMITTEE HELD IN THE ASYLUM 
oN THE 19TH Day oF NovemBeER, 1906. 


Resolved, 

“That the committee are of opinion that a large 
number of the chronic cases and merely feeble-minded 
now included in lunatic asylums, might equally well be 
cared for outside with less costly supervision, either in 
workhouses or in other suitable buildings, but they are 
also equally convinced that such an arrangement will not 
be carried out unless the Government grant be extendea 
to such cases.” 

31861. (Mr. Byrne.) With re‘erence to the resolution 
quoted at the end of your statement, which, of course, is 
in consonance with many resolutions we have seen, may 
I ask whether the intention is that such chronic asylums 
ofacheap and more economical description, say for quiet 
and chronic patients in workhouses or other suitable 
buildings, should be under the Lunacy Commission or 
should be handed over to the Poor Law ?—I think they 
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should certainly be subject to inspection by the lunacy 
authority. 


31862. Whether they are under the Poor Law or not ? 
—Yes , as in the case of asylums proper at the present 
time the Lunacy Commission act on behalf of the Home 
Secretary, so in the case of these they might act on be- 
halt of the President of the Local Government Board. 


31863. In North Wales, supposing effect were given to 
these views, would the effect be that a considerable number 
of lunatics would be put into various workhouses, or 
would one certain workhouse be assigned for this purpose 
and practically become a workhouse asylum ?—The asy- 
lum is an asylum for five counties ; I think it is probable 
that five counties would combine for this purpose, but 
I think it is very probable that neighbouring Unions 
would be grouped together for this purpose, and that 
possibly the places would be attached, joining one Union 
workhouse, or possibly in a separate place altogether, 
but I do not think that all five counties would combine 
together to build one; they would be much smaller 
groups of Unions. 


31864. The effect then simply would be, to put it 
plainly, that a large number of lunatics would be freed 
from asylum care and treatment and put into the work- 
house ?—Yes. 


31865. Do you think that any workhouse in North 
Wales is suitable for that purpose at the present moment ? 
—There are a few where they have fairly good buildings 
for that purpose. 


31866. Both sufficient land and open air ?—Yes, I do 
not think there would be much difficulty about that, 
because our workhouses are not situated as a rule in the 
middle of a town; they are situated outside the towns, 
on the borders of the towns, and have ample space, in that 
respect, for enlarging and so forth. 


31867. Would you mention any particular workhouses 
that you have in mind ?—Almost every one that I can 
think of. Wrexham is on the edge of Wrexham; they 
have extended their buildings and they have very fair 
accommodation for this class of patient. Holywell is 
entirely on the outside of the town; it is surrounded on 
almost four sides by green fields. St. Asaph union is sur- 
rounded on four sides by green fields. I give those as an 
example. They are in the country, all of them. There 
would be no difficulty about making suitable provision. 


31868. This resolution is the expression of a wish that 
the modern tendency to remove from the workhouse to 
the asylum should be altered ? Back to the workhouse ?— 
Yes; our idea is that the asylum should be reserved for 
acute cases and curable cases, and the mere imbecile, the 
chronic lunatics, should be segregated together elsewhere. 


31869. If you omit the acute and curable, you have a 
very large number of lunatics other than the congenital ; 
you have a great body of lunatics ?—Of course it depends 
where you draw the line. 


31870. So it is a very serious recommendation ; that is 
to say, that the lunacy system of this country should be 
given up with regard to the bulk of lunatics and the Poor 
Law system should be extended to it; do you think that 
is likely to have general acceptance ?—I think so. You 
must not carry it to an extreme. 


31871. But it is rather an extreme suggestion, is itnot? 
It applies to a very large number of lunatics. It is a very 
serious step to say that two-thirds of the total number of 
lunatics should be removed from the existing system and 
put under another ?—We calculate that there are in our 
asylum at the present time from 10 to 20 per cent. who 
could be removed and treated in this kind of way. 


31872. Only one-fifth ?—Yes, something of that sort. 


31873. Are there any lunatics in North Wales boarded- 
out in workhouses, or elsewhere, from the asylums ?— 
Yes. 


31874. Certified by the superintendent as fit for the 
asylum, and certified by the doctor of the workhouse that 
the accommodation is fit for hem ?—There are a certain 
number who have been in the asylum ; they have been 
certified by the superintendent as being fit for workhouse 
treatment and have gone to the workhouse. 


31875. They get the 4s. when they are sent from the 
asylum ?—I do not think they do. 
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31876. Yes, when they are sent from the asylum ?7—I 
am afraid we do not. 


31877. Then they are not boarded out under those 
circumstances ?—There are none who receive the 4s. 


31878. (Dr. Needham.) People who are sent out in that 
way are kept on the books of the asylum ?—We have none 
of those. Iwas not aware, myself, that that was possible. 


31879. (Mr. Byrne.) Yes, there is a definite power in 
the Act for the medical officer of the asylum to certify that 
John Smith is suitable for care and treatment in the 
workhouse, and then if the doctor of the workhouse certifies 
that the accommodation in the workhouse is suitable for 
John Smith, he can go to the workhouse and be kept there 
as a boarded-out patient of the asylum, the asylum 
authorities keeping him on their books and paying 4s..a 
week for him. Would you recommend the extension of 
that ?—I should ; the adoption of it. I was not aware of 
it, and I can also say that this matter was discussed last 
Wednesday morning by the County Council of Flintshire, 
and they adopted practically the same resolution that is 
on the paper, and there was no one there who was aware 
of that. I am afraid it rather displays our ignorance, but 
so it is. 5 

31880. When the County Council passed this resolution 
to which you have just referred they clearly understood 
that if carried out it would remove a substantial body of 
lunatics from their care and control, and refer them back 
to the Poor Law ?—Yes, the Visiting Committee. The 
resolution which is down on the paper was passed by our 
Visiting Committee, which is appointed by five counties. 
We are not a single county ; we are five counties. 

31881. A joint asylum ?—Yes, and that Visiting Com- 
mittee distinctly understood the purport of it, and our 
county council also understood it. 

31882. In fact we may take it that that is the view of 
your authority, that a large number of lunatics should 
be thrown back on the Poor Law ?—Yes. 


31883. If, as the result of the Report of this Com- 
mission, any other considerable number of persons not 


now certified and treated as lunatics—I refer to the feeble- — 


minded—came to be dealt with by the lunacy authorities, 


I presume, a fortiori, the county council would like them ~ 


to be dealt with by the Poor Law ?—Yes. 


31884. With regard to the statement in your paper, that 
difficulty is now experienced in obtaining orders in court 
for the control and care of private patients, that the 
procedure is slow and unduly expensive, and other pro- 
vision might be made for it, to what particular orders 
in court do you refer ?—We have had a number of private 
patients in our asylum, as well as pauper patients. 


admit private patients, if the conditions are proper,at as low — 


a rate as 10s. 6d., and as you can easily imagine, in those 
cases it very often happens that the private patient has 
some very small estate, and we find that it is most ex- 


pensive to get at this estate ; it may cost £30 or £40 at — 


least, so we are informed, before this can be touched, and — 
we think there ought to be some cheaper and less ex- 
pensive way of enabling the estate of practically a pauper 
like that to be dealt with. 


31885. You are aware that county court judges have 
certain powers now, with regard tosmall estates; do they 


decline to utilise them in your part of the country 7—I © 


do not know ; I am not a legal gentleman ; I am not aware’ 
of that, but I know from my experience in dealing with 


these private patients, and the correspondence that took — 


place, that there is considerable difficulty very often. 


31886. We have heard that from other sources, but 
what practical steps would you recommend ?—I should 
have thought. that some cheap process before the county 
court judge might be adopted ; that was my idea. j 

31887. A good deal would depend upon whose duty it 
was to start the proceedings for the patient’s benefit ?— 
Yes: 

31888. Would you make the Visiting Committee do 
that ; would you give them power to make inquiries as 
regards the estate of patients ?—Yes, I think that would 
be very desirable and would make the relations and 
friends deal with the matter, whereas. now they put 
obstacles in the way. ) 

31889. We have had some suggestion that this difficulty 
might be met by empowering the Lunacy Commissioners — 
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‘who have certain powers of enquiry already, not only to 
make enquiries but to deal with the matter by order. 
Would you think that a good thing ?—I should say that 
that would be a very satisfactory method. 


31890. If they went to the county court there would 
still be money to pay out of the estate for court fees, and 
solicitors’ fees, and so on ?—Yes, of course. 


31891. Which method would you advise us to recom- 
mend ; that the Commissioners’ existing powers should be 
slightly increased in regard to small estates ?—I should be 
inclined to say that that would be the most satisfactory 
method, that the powers of the Commissioners should be 
enlarged so as to cover this sort of case. 


- $1892. Did you hear the evidence of the last witness with 
regard to incipient insanity ?—Yes. 

31893. Did you agree with it generally ?—Yes; I did 
generally. 

31894. (Dr. Donkin.) In answer to Mr. Byrne you said 
there were in the asylum of the committee of which you are 
chairman, 10 to 20 per cent. of patients who might with 
advantage be transferred to workhouses ?—Yes. 


31895. Is it to be inferred that the remaining 80 per 
cent. are all either acute or curable cases ?—No, hardly 
that. 


31896. Could you give me any idea as t> the 
 approximite numer of acute or curable cases ?—About 


60 per cent. 
, 31897. 60 per cent. are acute or curable ?—Yes. 


_ 31898. What is the accommodation in the asylum ?— 
We are engaged in building operations at the present 
time. As soon as those are completed our accommoda- 
tion will be, I believe, 917, which we can work up to about 
1000. We may say roughly that we shall have at the 
end of next year accommodation for 1,000. 


31899. How many counties is it ?—Five counties. 


31900. That is rather a high number of acute and 
curable cases, is it not ?—Of course it is very difficult to 
‘draw the line at what is an acute case, what is a curable 
case, and what is a chronic case. . 


31901. But you would say certainly not more than 
40 per cent. ?—May I put it this way: there are sixty 
or seventy or even more fo: whom asylum treatment would 
be desirable. 


31902. You would put it in a general way ?—Yes, 
asylum treatment would be desirable ; and the remainder 
would be quite sufficient!y attended to in the secondary 
kind of establishment, which is called workhouse 
treatment. 


31903. You would wish to represent that a somewhat 
large minority might be treated in that way ?—Yes, 
a large minority might be treated in a less expensive 

building, and would require less expensive supervision. 


31904. Is there a strong feeling with regard to the 
desirability of having female visiting Commissioners ?— 
-Iwould not say that, but there is a feeling that it would be 

desirable that female inspection should take place occa- 
‘sionally. 

31905. It would take place as often as it was considered 

necessary to inspect the males ?—No, I think that the 

inspection of the asylum should go on as it does now ; 
_ but that the female side should be occasionally inspected 
_ by a female would seem to be desirable. 


31906. Would it be equally efficacious, do you think, if 
there were females delegated by the Commissioners to 
oceasionally visit ?—Yes, exactly ; that is the view. 


__ 31907. You would not press the view that they should 
be on the Board ?—No; I am afraid it is a little badly 
expressed. Our idea was that female inspection is desir- 
_able occasionally. 


31908. (Dr. Needham.) As respects what you said about 

_ the grouping of counties for asylum purposes, do you think 
that without some compulsion it would be possible to get 
counties to so far agree as to allow themselves to be 
“grouped ? Of course in your case you are grouped already ? 
—We are. Our idea is this; that it would be desirable 
that a limited number of the representatives from the 
boards of lunatic asylums should be occasionally attached 
to the Commission. 
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31909. How do you mean, occasionally ?—That is what 


I mean by the grouping. Say that the whole of England Pennant, Esq. 


and Wales was carved up into six, eight, or ten groups, and 


that you had from two to three groups in turn who could 1+ Dee. 1906. 


send up delegates. 


31910. To sit on the Board with the Commissioners ?— 
Yes. Then they could pick the brains of these representa- 
tives and ascertain what was going on in their particular 
district, and the ideas in their district, and they also would 
carry back new ideas ; it would have an educational effect 
upon them. They would carry back from the Commission 
new ideas, and so forth, and our idea was that thereby the 
Commission would be kept in touch with the country more 
closely, and at the same time the ideas of the Commission 
would permeate through this channel throughout the 
country. 

31911. Have you noticed any indisposition on the part 
of the Commissioners to have discussions with local authori- 
ties, if they wish it ?—I can only speak as we find it, 
and we have been, as you are aware, engaged in large 
extensions and spending a great deal of money, and we 
have derived very great advantage from the opinions and 
the advice which we have been able to get from the Com- 
missioners. I myself have more than once paid visits 
to London for the purpose of obtaining information and 
advice with reference to our extensions, and on all occasions 
I have always found that I have been met with the greatest 
courtesy, and returned home with the greatest advantage, 
having gained a great deal. 

31912. I assume that you have not found that the 
action of the Commissioners has been in the direction 
of increasing expenditure ?—No, certainly not; it has 
been in the direction of improving the work that we have 
carried out. 


31913. Increasing efficiency ?—Increasing efficiency. 


31914. But not increasing expenditure ?—No, efficiency 
sometimes means expenditure ; then of course it follows. 


31915. I mean generally ?—Yes, not elaboration. or 
ornamentation or anything of that sort; no expenditure 
of that character. 


31916. As regards having only acute and curable cases. 
in the asylums, if you got rid of your quiet patients, of 
course you are aware that your acute and curable patients 
in asylums would cost you a vastly increased sum, because 
you would have to pay for all the labour which you now 
get free ?—Yes. 


31917. You are probably also aware that an asylum. 


filled with acute and curable cases would be a terrible 
place if you eliminated all the quiet people who act as 
buffers ?—Yes, but I think that a great many of the 
cases whom I am thinking, who should be retained in 
the asylums, are people who are at work, and owing to 
the experienced supervision, they are benefiting. 
are not absolutely cured they are improved very much 
more than they would be if they were given an inferior 
supervision in the workhouse, where probably instead of 
being workers they would be loafers. I include those 
certainly in cases that should be retained in the asylum. 

31918. But you think you have about 20 per cent. 
who could, without any injury to the asylum work or to 
the asylum discipline, be sent to some cheaper establish- 
ment ?—Just so. 


31919. To the workhouse, I suppose, or to some cheaper - 


establishment ?—I mentioned the question of a Govern- 
ment grant; I take it that no workhouse whatever 
would be entitled to receive the Government grant unless 
certified as being a proper place for taking care of that 
class of lunatic. é 

31920. There might be another way of dealing with 
those patients, that would be boarding them out ; 
is North Wales, do you think, a suitable locality for the 
boarding out of patients in people’s houses ?—I would 
hardly like to express an opinion on that point; I have 
never given sufficient attention to it to express an opinion 
on the subject. 


31921. Do you think it is desirable that the committee 
should have the power of taking the initiative in boarding 
out, if they found that there were suitable conditions ?— 
Certainly. 

31922. At present you know they have not the power ?— 
No. ‘ t Siegen? 
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31923. Except by handing over to people’s relations or 


Pennant, Esq. friends ?—Yes. 
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31924. Do you think they ought to have that power ?— 
think it would be desirable, certainly ; how far it could 
be put into operation I do not know. 


31925. That would be a matter of expericnce ?—Yes; 
you have to find a suitable home where you can board 
the person out ; it is not every household that is suitable 
to put them into. 


31926. Now as regards what you said to Mr. Byrne, 
there are two clauses under which people can be received 
from asylums into workhouses. Section 25 of the Lunacy 
Act provides ‘‘ Where a pauper lunatic is discharged 
from an institution for lunatics, and the medical officer 
of the institution is of opinion that the lunatic has not 
recovered and is a proper person to be kept in a work- 
house as a lunatic, the medical officer shall certify such 
opinion, and the lunatic may thereupon be received and 
detained against his will in a workhouse without further 
order if the medical officer of the workhouse certifies in 
writing that the accommodation” and so on, is suitable. 
In that case the patient would have been discharged 
from the asylum, would not remain upon the books, and 
would not receive the 4s. grant ?—No. 


31927. But Section 26 says: “The Visitors of an 
asylum may, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board and the Commissioners, subject to such regulations 
as they respectively prescribe, make arrangements with 
the Guardians of any Union for the reception into the 
workhouse of any chronic lunatics, not being dangerous, 
who are in the asylum and have been selected and cer- 
tified by the manager of the asylum as proper to be re- 
moved to the workhouse. Every lunatic received in a 
workhouse under this section shall, while he remains there, 
continue a patient on the kooks of the asylum ”’ ; there- 
fore the 4s. grant would be paid in respect of them ?— 
Yes, I am bound to say that I had never appreciated 
what that means. I do not think that of any of our 
Visiting Committee are aware of that, 


31928. (Chairman.) I want to press you a little more 
about the question of placing the imbeciles in the work- 
house; do I understand that you propose that they 
should be taken out of the jurisdiction of the Lunacy 
Commission ?—No, certainly not. 

31929. But that they should be maintained and pro- 
vided for by the Guardians ?—Yes. 

31930. I ask you, because we have had the very strong- 


est evidence from inspectors of the Local Government 
Board and others that the Boards of Guardians are not 


Witu1am Hopeson, Esq., J.P., L.R.C.P.I., L.M., called; and Examined. 


31938. (Chairman.) Would you tell us how long you 
have been Chairman of the County Asylum at Chester ?— 
I have been three years chairman, and about ten years 
deputy Chairman. I have been in the asylum ever 
since it has been formed under the Local Government 
Act. 


31939. I understand that your committee has not 
had a meeting as yet ?—The position is this: I was 
away in the United States when they decided that it 
was desirable for evidence to be given; they passed 
a resolution asking that I should give evidence on 
a report agreed upon between the superintendent, the 
clerk of the asylum, and myself. I have submitted my 
evidence to the superintendent, and clerk of the asylum, 
and they approve of it. 

31940. So that practically you are speaking on behalf 
of the committee of the asylum ?—I know the opinions 
of the committee pretty well. 


31941. You can also, in effect, I take it, speak on behalf 
of the County Councils’ Association ?—I should like to 
make some addenda in that respect. I have been asked 
to give evidence for the County Councils’ Association 
but the matter of the evidénce specially to be tendered, 
is to be considered at a meeting to be held on the 17th, 
which is next Monday. As it was understood this Com- 
mission was to close its evidence before Christmas, I 
thought it preferable to send up my statement of evidence 
on behalf of the county committee ; then if the Associa- 
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suitable authorities for the care aid treatment of im- 
beciles and idiots and mental cases generally. You 
would disagree with that ?—Well, I have been Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians for some years; I am notat the 
present time. 

31931. But you must not judge from yourself; you 
know what the ordinary Board of Guardians is ?—But 
that gives me the opportunity of judging of a Board of 
Guardians, at any rate, and I am inclined to think that they 
would be quite competent to do that, subject to inspection 
by the Lunacy Commissioners in the same way-as they 
visit the asylums at the present time. I must say, I 
heard Dr, Spence give his evidence, and he seemed to 
think that it would be a clashing of authorities, but I 
do not see that at all. I see no reason why the Lunacy 
Commission should not act for the present President of 
the Local Government Board in exactly the same way 
that it at present acts for the Home Secretary in the 
case of the asylums. 

31932. Except this, that it is the case, is it not, that 
the Lunacy Commission is in direct relation with the 
Home Office and the Secretary of State ?—No doubt. 

31933. Whereas the Local Government Board is an 
entirely separate Board with a separate duty ?—But 
practically the Secretary of State deals with the asylums 
entirely through the Lunacy Commission. It is a very 
rare occurence for him to interfere}in any kind of way, 
excepting through them. I only know of one instance 
myself. 

31934. I cannot help thinking that your opinion really 
is not different from those of others we have had, and 
that what you want is an intermediate institution, not a 
workhouse, and not an asylum ?—No. 


31935. But where congenital cases, or senile cases, 
can be kept in an inexpensive manner ; that really is it ? 
—That really is it, yes. 

31936. In that case, do you really think that it would | 
be well that those institutions should be under the Boards 
of Guardians or should they be under an authority which 
looks after mental cases ?—Of course the- Boards of 
Guardians are in existence, and the machinery to a cer-— 
tain extent is already in existence, but I am inclined to 
think, as your question suggests, that it would be desir- | 
able that it should be a lunacy authority, coming altogether 
under the head of lunacy, and merely that it should be a 
sort of secondary establishment to the existing asylums. — 


31937. Is there anything you would like to add ?—No, — 
I think not. (Mr. Pennant subsequ2nt!y sent in “A Return © 
showing the Classification of all the Pauper Patients new 
resident in Denbigh Asylum.” See Appendix Papers, p. 431.) 
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tion thought fit to give a general approval to my evidence | 
at its meeting on Monday, that could be sent, or it could — 
offer additional or other evidence. . 


31942. If we had that approval it would greatly 
strengthen our hands. On the other hand, if they wish 
to add anything or to make any comments, they can 
equally let us have a paper and that can be put in with 
the other ?—I will submit your Lordship’s suggestion. 


31943. May we put the evidence on our notes ?—Yes.’ 















STATEMENT OF 1HE EVIDENCE FROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY Wiiu1AM Hopason, Esq., J.P., L.R.C.P.1., L.M., 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Counl1Y ASYLUM, CHESTER. 


I am a registered medical practitioner. I am also the 
chairman of the county asylum, Chester, and one of the 
representatives of the Cheshire County Council on the 
County Councils Association. 7 

I have been asked by my asylum committee, as well 
as by the executive committee of the County Councils 
Association, to give evidence before this Commission. — 

I understand that the extended reference to the Com 
mission as to lunacy is restricted to the administration 
of the Lunacy Acts by the central supervising autho 
rities. What I have to say therefore, I presume, must 
mainly have reference to the Lunacy Commissioners. _ 

For the last eighteen years I have given careful atten- 
tion not only to the reports of the Lunacy Commissioners 
as given to my county asylum, but also as published in 
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the annual reports of the Commissioners for the whole 
country. In Cheshire we have carried out large addi- 
tions and improvements in two county asylums, and I 
have consequently been brought into some acquaintance 
with the work of the Lunacy Commissioners with reference 
to the passing of plans for the enlargement of those 
asylums. On the County Councils Association I have 
also heard at different times of many difficulties which 
have arisen in other counties in connection with the pro- 
vision and enlargement of other asylums. It is a com- 
mon complaint that the passing of plans in connection 
with lunatic asylums under these public authorities 
is hampered by considerable delay. The seal of the 
Secretary of State, which signifies the approval of such 
plans, has only been secured in some cases after a length- 
ened period of negotiation. 

This delay has occasioned not only considerable incon- 
venience on account of the greater accommodation being 
urgently required owing to the congested state of the 
existing asylums, but also of increased cost for the main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics in consequence of their having 
to be placed in other asylums at increased charges before 
the new buildings have been completed. It is under- 
stood that the seal of the Home Secretary is never placed 
on any plans unless they have been previously approved 
by the Lunacy Commissioners. 

The difficulties which have arisen, and the consequent 
delay, have been occasioned by the requirements of the 
Commissioners and the wishes of the asylum authorities 
not being in agreement. While I think the local autho- 
rities may have been themselves partly to blame, I think 
also that the Lunacy Commissioners are fairly open to 
criticisme 

An asylum authority has to consider not only what 
accommodation they require but how to provide their 
accommodation to the satisfaction of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. The asylum authorities, to my knowledge, 
have found great difficulty in understanding the require- 
ments of the Commissioners. When explanations have 
been asked for, it has been by no means easy to get 
detailed information, for while the Commissioners have 
not been slow to announce objections, the reasons have 
not always accompanied the return of plans for reconsidera- 
tion. 

If the Lunacy Commissioners would publish model 
regulations of what is required in the construction of 
buildings in greater detail, local authorities would have 
less to complain of. 

It seems to me that the Lunacy Commissioners might 
fairly be asked to publish their regulations in the same 
way and with equal detail as the Board of Education 
does with reference to the erection of public school 
buildings. 

There is a@ common impression among the asylum 
authorities that the Lunacy Commissioners do not 
sufficiently consider the financial condition of various 
authorities. 

Efficiency in the accommodation to be provided for 
lunatics must necessarily take the first place, but economy 
of treatment should receive a full and fair consideration. 


It may be that the Commissioners have always 
been right in what they have required, but it is certainly 
the case that local authorities have occassionally held 
a different opinion. There is only one remedy for this 
difference, and that is a better understanding between 
Commissioners and asylum authorities. I would like to 
suggest that when any authority has to consider the 
question of the erection of anew asylum or the enlargement 
of an existing asylum, some representative from the 
Commissioners should meet the local committee so that 
plans could be freely discussed and agreement more easily 
secured. The objection, no doubt, would be raised that 
the Commissioners and their staff are not sufficiently 
humerous to allow for this freer method of conference, 
and I have no doubt that such an objection would be 
justifiable. The time has come however when some- 
thing should be done to relieve the great inconvenience 
arising from a deficiency in the number of Commissioners 
hecessary to exercise adequate supervision by the central 
Supervising authority. 

Tf there is any justification for the preceding criticism 
of the Commissioners in the matter of the erection of 
buildings, I think it will apply in far greater measure to 
the relationship which exists between asylum committees 
and the Lunacy Commissioners in the details of general 
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administration of asylum affairs. Though the Commis- 
sioners have practical authority as to what is required in 
buildings they have little or no authority in the ordinary 
administration of public asylums. 

The annual report of the visit of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners is not often satisfactory to the committee. These 
reports come to the committee having little authority 
behind them and not often as much influence as is desire 
able for all concerned. 

It is quite a proper thing for the Commissioners to 
arrive at an asylum unannounced, because I know quite 
well that only in that way can they see an asylum ad- 
ministration as it really is; but when they leave their 
report behind them and such report is presented to the 
committee, it not infrequently happens that the com- 
mittee do not approve various suggestions which are 
contained in the Commissioners’ report. 

It would be most helpful in securing uniformity in the 
administration of asylyms on enlightened and modern 
methods if occasionally the Commissioners would meet 
the committee in conference. During the eighteen years 
1 have been connected with the Cheshire asylum no 
such conference has ever been held, nor have I ever heard 
of similar meetings at other asylums. I am quite sure 
it would be as advantageous for the Commissioners them- 
selves occasionally to meet asylum committees as I 
know it would be beneficial to the local committee. I am 
afraid however that it would be quite useless to propose 
any such conference with the existing number of Com- 
missioners, for their work under present methods must 
already be far too heavy to admit of any serious addition 
to their duties. When I consider the large number of 
asylums, public and private, and workhouses (so many of 
which still have lunatics within their walls) which have 
to be visited by the present small staff available, it is 
palpable that more service cannot be expected from such 
Commissioners. 

I wish to give expression to the conviction which 
prevails in medical circles that the knowledge and 
treatment of lunacy as a disease has not kept pace with 
the enormous advance in the knowledge and treatment 
of other diseases. This is too biz a subject, I am aware, 
to enter into before this Commission, and I suppose it 
does not come within the terms of reference, but a great 
deal of good would accrue from visits of Lunacy Com- 
missioners to asylums committees if only from the in- 
formation they could give of the best things which are 
being done to advantage in other asylums. 

The administration of each asylum is very largely a 
matter of local concern, but it is part of a great national 
ystem under a central supervising authority more or 
ess real, and uniformity of administration in using the 
best care and treatment for the sick brains of the people 
is quite as much a national as a local question. It may 
be said that committees would resent the Commissioners 
having greater power than they now possess, and I think 
there is something in the objection. What I am 
asking for, however, is not authoritative interference 
by the Commissioners but the exercise of legitimate in- 
fluence, which well-informed, experienced, and tactful 
officials can always use to advantage. 

I think also the State has a right to ask for more 
influence in lunacy admin‘stration. Though the State 
pays nothing towards the erection of buildings, it pays 
a large sum in exchequer grants towards the support of 
pauper lunatics in asylums. I see in the last report of 
the Commissioners that no less a sum than £745,802 was 
given in this way, and for this substantial contribution 
I think a Jarger conferential voice should be used by the 
Government Commissioners. The local authorities might 
be jealous of losing control, but the Government has a 
right to the exercise of greater influence, 


31944. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask you if you would 
be so good as to go into a little more detail with reference 
to your statement here, in what respects the annual 
report of the visit of the Lunacy Commissioners is some- 
times not satisfactory to your committee ?—Sometimes 
the statistics are incorrect; not often, but sometimes. 
Occasionally recommendations are made in the report 
with which the committee do not agree. They have no 
chance of discussing the recommendations with the 
Commissioners. 


31945. The committee not being present as a rule when 
the Commissioners make their visit ?—No. 
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31946. What would you suggest to alter that ?— 
I am very strongly of opinion that it is extremely desirable 


for the Commissioners, occasionally, to meet every 
committee of an asylum. I have had large adminis- 
trative experience on many bodies, town and 


county councils, boards of trustees, and so on, and I 
have always found the very greatest advantage through 
conferences of Government officials and public com- 
mittees. I can remember the time on our committee 
when there was a very strong feeling with reference to 
the Commissioners’ reports. It might have been the 
fault of a superintendent, who is not now living. He 
often took antagonistic views to the Commissioners, 
and was not slow in giving expression to those opinions ; 
it is very easy to provoke a committee; but that has 
not been the case of recent years. Perhaps I had better 
give an illustration of what I mean. In the education 
committee of the county council in which I take a 
responsible part, we have always had, at every one 
of our monthly meetings, some of His Majesty’s chief 
inspectors present. We have had perhaps less friction 
in Cheshire over a very difficult Act, in the administration 
of that Act, in consequencé of that, and most harmonious 
relations exist between His Majesty's inspectors and 
the committee, and many things have been possible 
which would not have been had it been otherwise. That 
is why I lay stress on this point. Various members of 
my committee have expressed the opinion that it would 
be a great help if we could occasionally meet the Com- 
missioners. 


31947. I gather from what you say, and from what you 
have written, that your experience has led you to welcome 
the advice and assistance of the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—Undoubtedly. 


31948. And that you are prepared to welcome it even 
more if it is more frequently available, if it is more ex- 
tensive in its scope, and if it is more expressly directed 
to the guidance and helping of local authorities ?—We 
should be delighted to welcome it. 


31949. You are speaking for your own local authority 
there ?—Yes. 


31950. And, you think, for the County Councils’ Associa- 
tion ?—Opinion would differ in the County Councils’ 
Association. Some authorities would agree, others 
would differ. 1 know that from knowledge. 


81951. Of course large and wealthy county councils can 
and do make investigations on a very large scale of their 
own with regard to lunacy architecture, and other 
matters ?—Yes. 


31952. Small county councils cannot do that ?—No. 


31953. If there were a highly competent Government 
Department steadily and consistently investigating the 
problems with which local authorities have to deal, and 
publishing their results, it would be a great help to county 
councils ?—It would be a great help, and I believe it 
would be, as regards the vast majority of authorities, 
highly welcome. 


31954. You have heard the evidence of the last two 
witnesses ?—Yes. 


31955. With regard to the transfer of a very substantial 
number of the chronic and quiet lunatics from the existing 
lunacy authorities to the Guardians; would you be in 
favour of that ?—I should like to point out the view I take 
on that matter. It is a most important question, especi- 
ally just now. We have given great consideration to that 
particular matter. J hold a very strong view that chronic 
lunatics, harmless people, are of very great value in the 
ordinary asylum amongst the other patients ; they are a 
steadying influence, they do not vary much, and their 
steadying influence is of very great value. On the other 
hand it is extremely undesirable that any places for the 
incurable, mentally, should be erected where it might be 
practically morally inscribed over the door: ‘‘ Abandon 
hope all ye who enter here.” That kind of building I 
think is not desirable ; I think it would be a great mistake 
to remove the helpful influence of the chronic from an 
ordinary asylum; it would Be an awful thing for the 
medical staff to have a hopeless set of people to take 
supervision of, and I am not in favour of the erection of 
large and substantial buildings for hopelessly incurable 
people of that sort. 


‘charge of lunacy ; they should not have the charge cam 
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31956. Do you consider that the defects and difficulties 
which an asylum for the hopeless would show both on the 
officers and on the patients themselves, would apply to 
those who were chronic lunatics because they were con- 
genitally imbecile, as much as it would to persons who 
had acquired lunacy ?—I think they would abandon ‘ 
hope then. ( 


31957. Have you seen idiot asylums in this country, 
orelsewhere ? Yousay you have just come from America. 
Have you seen them there ?—The idiots vary very much. 


31958. They vary very much ; but they are all happy 
and cheerful ?—Idiots are often simply mentally defective. 


31959. They have always been, and they will always 
be so ?—They improve in a way hopelessly infirm people 
do not. 

31960. You would exclude idiots and other congenital — 
cases from your remarks as to the saddening influence ?— 
Yes. , 


31961. People at an idiot asylum or an imbecile asylum 
might be perfectly happy in a place entirely for them- 
selves ?—Yes, quite a different place. 


31962. Among the chronic a very large number would — 
be congenital would they not, or partially so ?—Yes. 


31963. You do not agree with handing over the chronics 
to the Guardians ?—I do not. We have considered that 
matter and we agree with the known opinions of the — 
Lunacy Commissioners in that matter. We once, — 
through the County Councils Association, sent a resolution. — 
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31964. Those views have been expressed to us; I ask * 
you, they are not changed, are they ?—No, I think it is 
most undesirable that the Board of Guardians should have | 


the treatment of lunacy in any form. 


31965. Would you go so far as to recommend the exten- 
sion of the full authority of the present lunacy authority, 
with such modifications as may be given to it, to the 
lunatics who are now in workhouses ?—I think that the 
lunatics in workhouses ought to be under the absolute 
authority of the Lunacy Commissioners. “ae 


31966. Have you had experience as a Guardian ?— 
My wife has been a Guardian for fifteen years. 


31967. No doubt you have been very frequently in 
workhouses ?—Yes, I know a good deal about Poor Law 
administration. 


31968. Is it your experience that in the ordinary oa. 
of workhouses, and especially lunatic or imbecile wards, 
there are a considerable number of lunatics and people . 
of defective mind, now ?—There are a number of such» 
people and I have seen them. 


31969. Have they been generally well treated and 
properly situated, when you have seen them, or were they — 
a trouble to themselves and others, and perhaps suffering — 
themselves ?—I think the nature of the adminsitration of — 
a workhouse and an infirmary should be taken into- 
consideration, they are so different. The one is a work- 
house, the other is more or less an infirmary. As a rule 
the scale of diet is not quite satisfactory in a workhouse, the — 
accommodation is not satisfactory ; the people who are — 
there, amongst whom these unfortunate imbeciles and. 
this sort of people are living, have no sympathy with those 
unfortunate mentally defective people, and do not give. 
them a very good time ; the staff of officials is cut down at 
good deal in workhouses ; they cannot be so well looked 
after. One does not like to say anything unnecessarily - 
to reflect on the administration of a workhouse, but I am — 
talking now from knowledge and from a good deal of 
investigation into that subject, and I am strongly con-_ 
vinced that it would be most unwise for workhouses under 
the Local Government Board to take charge of lunatics 
within their wards. If they have accommodation they 
should be under the Lunacy Commissioners and under the 
regulations of the Lunacy Commissioners, ce 


31970. With regard to these lunatics scattered about 
the ordinary parts of workhouses, not certified, but 
lunatics finding themselves accidentally among the 
ordinary inmates, would you say inspection on the part 
of a technical Lunacy Board is necessary in order to pick — 
out those cases and find out whether detention in that 
place is proper, and where it is not, to cause it to cease ? 
—Yes. 
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» 31971. You know that the pres2nt inspection does 
not cause it to cease; these places are inspected by the 
Local Government Board inspectors who are efficient 
and admirable gentlemen, but they are not lunacy 
experts ?—No, they are not. 


31972. You think something more is required ?-~Yes, 
Iam sure of it. 


31973. (Dr. Donkin.) I see you lay great stress on the 
encouragement of scientific work on the part of the 
central authority ?—Yes, we have had some experience 
in that matter, not a very happy one, I think. We 
persuaded the committee to allow us to engage a special 
pathological expert who had had Continental experience. 
He was doing some excellent work, when the Govern- 
ment stole him to do criminal neurologicu pathology, 
and we have never been able to persuade the committee 
to go to the expense of engaging another since. Com- 
mittees want a great deal of encouragement to expend 
money which they think that the Government ought to 
spend. I think if anything better is to be done in lunacy, 

it will have to be by close investigation. The local 
authority will have to be encouraged to spend money 
in that direction. It must be done; either the Govern- 
ment or local authorities must do it. I’am aware of 
course of what is being done, but the sum total is not 
very much. The whole field is open for the greatest 
investigation. 


31974. Would you think the encouragement would be 
more powerful if it came from the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners ?—I do. ' : 


31975. In other words, you would think it should be 
considered one of the important functions of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—Their function to suggest; not them- 
selves to undertake. 


31976. To suggest and to encourage ?—I think it 
should be one of the central points of administration, to 
make suggestions to asylum authorities. 


31977. (Dr. Needham.) As respects statistics, you say 
the statistics and entries of the Commissioners are oc- 
casionally incorrect. May I ask you whether you are aware 

that all the statistics which appear in the entries of a 
given asylum at a visit of the Commissioners are handed 
in and copied by the Commissioners from a statement 
which is handed in by the superintendent ?—I am quite 
aware of that, but I have one or two meetings in my 
recollection when the statistics were not correct, and 
about which an unfortunate discussion arose. It was not 

_very important, it was incidental ; Ido not lay any stress 

upon the matter. 

31978. Very well; I only mention it because it does 

so happen that they are simply copied from the actual 
facts which are handed in by the superintendent ?—I am 
quite aware of that. 


31979. You say, “‘ Ifthe Lunacy Commissioners would 
publish model regulations of what is required in the con- 
struction of buildings in greater detail, local authorities 

would have less to complain of.’ Are you aware that 
_the Commissioners have for many years published model 
instructions and directions to architects in reference to 
buildings ?—I have read them very carefully. 


31980. You know them ?—Yes, quite well. 


31981. They are in the fullest possible detail ?—They 
are not in as full detail as the Board of Education publish 
them. 


31982. You think that they ought to be fuller ?—I do. 
Ihave no complaint to make, except that they are not 
full enough. 


31983. I suppose the object of the Commissioners in ° 


not making them fuller than they are is that the Com- 
Missioners do not want to dictate to local authorities ?— 
We had rather a bad experience in extending our asylum 
at Upton some years ago. It took us nearly two years to 
get our plans through. 
_ 31984. Was 
- £100,000. 
31985. £100,000 ought not to be spent very lightly ?— 
No, but as you took two years to approve the plans, it 
probably cost us quite £10,000 more than if we had got 
plans through in a few months, because the price of 
materials went up so enormously. 
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that an expensive alteration ?—No, 
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31986. Is that a good many years ago ?—I cannot 
quite say how many years ago; it would perhaps be 
eight years ago. 

31987. Do I understand you to suggest that the Com- 
missioners should attend, or that some person from the 
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the committee ?—Yes, occasionally. 


31988. You see what that would involve; having 
regard to the enormous number of committees and the 
enormous number of meetings, it would involve keeping 
a separate staff of Commissioners for attendance at 
meetings of the committees ?—I am aware of that, but 
I think it is so important that it should be done. 


31989. Is there any difficulty, if the Committee want 
to consult the Commissioners and get the results of their 
wide experience, in seeing the Commissioners in London, 
and getting appointments with the Commissioners ?—I 
think there are difficulties ; deputations to London are so 
numerous that it becomes burdensome to multiply them 
a great deal. I think the whole Committee should meet the 
Commissioners rather than one or two members of the 
Committee. The Commissioners have to my knowledge, 
on their annual visit, been in the asylum when the Com- 
mittee has been sitting, and have not cared to meet the 
Committee. 


31990. Has the Committee asked them to do so ?—The 
Committee did not pass a resolution to ask them. The 
Committee would have been delighted if they had come in. 


31991. You have never asked the Commissioners to 
come, and been refused by them; it would be a piece of 
impertinence for the Commissioners to go and force 
themselves into the committee-room when the Com- 
mittee were sitting. It has happened to me very often 
to go to asylums when the Committee has been sitting, 
but unless the Committee asked me to go and consult with 
them, I should think it an act of extreme impertinence to 
suggest that I should go into the Committee room ?— 
I think if the Committee thought you would go in, the 
would be delighted. 


31992. They could say so. I should think it would be 
an act of presumption to suggest it. I think any of the 
Commissioners visiting would feel that it would be great 
presumption on their part to suggest that they are gentle- 
men of such superior knowledge that they want to instruct 
the Committee. If the Committee liked to put the matter 
from their point of view and say that the Committee would 
be glad of the assistance of the Commissioners, I am sure 
the Commissioners would be very glad to give it ?— 
I am very glad to hear it 


31993. I see you say “ while the Commissioners have 
not been slow to announce objections, the reasons have 
not always accompanied the return of plans for reconsider- 
ation.” I thought the return of plans was always accom- 
panied by a long statement, made generally by the con- 
sulting architect 7—I can only say that we can hardly 
ever get any reasons for any objection to the plans. We 
have had to send our architect up time after time. 
Sometimes he came down and reported that he coull not 
get any reasons, simply that they objected to that. 


31994. If that is so I think it is extremely wrong ?— 
It is probably exceptional. 


31995. It is quite exceptional in my experience, and I 
should hope it is exceptional in the other Commissioners’ 
experience ?—The architect was a member of a firm 
recommended by the Commissioners. 


31996. (Chairman.) Are there many cases of that ?— 
I have heard other counties complain in a similar way ; 
that is why I thought it desirable to place the fact in my 
evidence. 


31997. (Dr. Needham.) I see that with reference to the 
treatment of lunacy as a disease you say: “A great deal 
of good would accrue from visits of Lunacy Commissioners 
to asylums committees if only from the information they 
could give of the best things which are being done to ad- 
vantage in other asylums.” Of course you are aware 
that when the Commissioners go down to visit asylums 
one of their most important duties is to have consultations, 
to talk to the superintendent and to give him the benefit 
of any experience that they may have got in other asylums? 
—Yes, I am quite aware of that. 
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31998. Is not he the proper person to give that sort of 
information to in reference to treatment ?—I think in the 
Committee there is responsibility also for treatment, 
especially for general administration on the best lines 
of investigation. 


1999. You look at it rather from the medical point of 
view, and very properly ?—Ido. We have several medical 
men on our Committee, it is commonly the case with asylum 
committees now; medical men are on most of the county 
councils, and they are usually put on the county asylum 
committee. 


32000. At all events, broadly and generally, you think, 
—andI am very glad to hear that you think—that, greater 
intercourse between the committees and the Commissioners 
is desirable ?—I do. 


32001. It looks as if you thought that the influence of 
the Commissioners was a salutary and useful influence, 
and you wish to extend it ?—I have always found the 
influence of highly placed officials salutary in every re- 
spect, in conference with local government bodies. 


32002. (Chairman.) In your statement you say : “The 
annual report of the visit of the Lunacy Commissioners is 
not often satisfactory to the Committee.” In what way ? 
What does that really mean ?—I mean that matters of 
difference of opinion could not be cleared up without a 
conference; and statements of opinion by the Commis- 
‘sioners in their reports with which the Committee do not 
agree were left in the hands of the Committee in an un- 
satisfactory position. 

32003. You do not suggest, do you, that the Committee 
should revise the reports of the Lunacy Commissioners ?— 
No, there is no wish to revise the reports of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 


32004. It is the business of the Commissioners to point 
out things which they think are not absolutely right ?— 
Yes, but I think the Commissioners would have had a 
different opinion if they had met the Committee on some 
points before they mentioned them in their reports. If 
you wish for illustrations I can give them. 


32005. We should be very glad if you could give some ? 
—For instance, the question of a central bath room. 
The Commissioners have strongly been of opinion that a 
central bath room was desirable. It is the worst thing in 
the world to administer in an asylum. 


EVIDENCE : 


32006. It is a difference of opinion between yourselves 
and the Commissioners ?—Yes, matters like that will give 
rise to very keen debate, and I think if the Committee and 
the Commissioners had met it would have been cleared up 
in half an hour. 


32007. You think that if you had met them you could 
have convinced them that they were quite wrong ?—We 
thought we could, and eventually we did. 


32008. (Mr. Burden.) Would you tell us why a central 
bath room is a difficulty ?—Bringing patients from different 
parts of an asylum to a bath room through all kinds of ° 
temperature, and changes of clothes is not desirable. Ibis 
far better for patients to be bathed close to their sur- 
roundings. We find it less harmful and easier to do, and 
I think generally better administration. 


32009. (Dr. Needham.) Has it occurred to you what is — 
the object of having a central bath room ?—Yes, Iam. 
aware of the advantages, in some respects. 


32010. But the great advantage that the patients when ~ 
bathed are able to be carefully examined by a superior 
officer, the matron or some other person appointed 
specially for the purpose, and many bruises and other in- 
juries which would never be discovered at all are dis- 
covered on such occasions ?—I am quite aware of that. 


32011. Do not you think that an advantage of the first 
importance ?—It is a matter entirely of how the work is” 
done, and how the patients are supervised. 


32012. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—Yes, there is a point about that 4s. grant. One 
has had so much to do with questions of the 4s. grant that | 
Ishould like to say a word. It is a difficulty, the position of 
that 4s. grant. It is common knowledge that asylums are 
full, and one of the easy ways of removing congestion and 
putting off a little financial pressure of a large expensive — 
institution is to make greater use of the workhouse. Now, 
the 4s. grant can only be received by the poor rate, pro- 
vided the Lunacy Commissioners approve of the cha ; 
racter of the accommodation generally at the workhouse, — 
and there are very few workhouses in Cheshire which = ’ 
could approve. In the other instance, under Section 25, — 
Boards of Guardians strongly object to losing the 4s. grant 
and do not welcome patients who are sent unless they can 
get the 4s. grant, so that the present state of the law with bs 
reference to that is not satisfactory ; it wants adjustment. | 
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the Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


32014. And principally upon the financial aspect of the 
question ?—Yes, the capital financial aspect. 


, 
‘a 
i 32013. (Chairman.) You give us evidence on behalf of 


32015. You have been so kind as to give us a general 
___ statement of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ? 
; —Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BY Nor. T. KEr- 
} sHaw, Hsq., C.B., AN AssISTANT SECRETARY OF 
; THE LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp. 


An Assistant Secretary to the Local Government Board 
for seven years. One of the functions of the Department 
of the Local Government Board to which I am attached 
is the sanctioning of loans for the provision, extension, and 
alteration of lunatic asylums outside the metropolis. 
‘Speaking generally, these loans are sanctioned under 
Section 274 (1) of the Lunacy Act, 1890, subject to the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in the 
case of municipal corporations, and the Local Government 

_ Act, 1888, in the case of county councils. There arealso a 
few local Acts. During the year ended 31st March, 1906, 
£453,268 was authorised to be borrowed by the Board for 
lunatic asylum purposes, £433,693 by county councils, 
£16,575 by town councils,and the balance by the Lancashire 
Asylums Board under the Lunacy Act, 1890, and a local 
Act of 1891. Before application is made to this Board 
for sanction to loan, the plans of buildings have been 
submitted to the Lunacy Commissioners and approved 
by the Secretary of State. In these circumstances, al- 
though the Board are nominally free to refuse sanction or 
to reduce the amount to be sanctioned, this is not actually 
the case. 

Both the Home Office and ourselves have been much 
struck with the expenditure on asylums in recent years, 
and the Local Government Board feel that they ought to 

_ have some real financial control over the capital expendi- 
‘ture on this account. There are certain items in respect 
of which we feel convinced that economies could be effected 

- without reducing the efficiency of the buildings for the 
purposes for which they are constructed. I will give 
instances. I wish to point out that whilst nominally 
there is no limit to the ~a%e which local authorities under 

the Lunacy Acts may raise, in practice there is a point 

_ beyond which the ratepayers will not stand an increase of 
tates. Practically all expenditure by local authorities 

has to be defrayed out of rates, and it is necessary to see 
that an undue proportion of the rates is not expended 
for the benefit of a very small class of the population. 

_ This can only be secured, as regards capital expenditure, 

by placing real financial control in the hands of the Local 

Government Board, who sanction the bulk of the borrowing 

by local authorities for nearly every purpose for which 
the rates are the security. The tendency of recent legis- 

‘lation has been in the direction of concentrating this 

~ control in the Local Government Board. It is only in 

_ this way that consideration is secured not only of existing 

debt in respect of the various areas and authorities affected, 
but also of the commitments and requirements of those 
areas and authorities. 


: 
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(Signed) NoEt T. KEersHaw. 
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32016. (Chairman.) Will you summarise generally the 
main points you wish to bring before the Commission ?— 
My points are three ; the first is the insufficiency of the 
present financial control of the Local Government Board 
in regard to capital expenditure on lunatic asylums, 
secondly, the special need for such control at the present 
time, and thirdly, the extent of the control which is neces- 
sary. There are also other defects in the existing Acts, 
but I do not propose to call attention to them at the 
present time unless the Commission think it necessary. 


32017. In connection with these questions you propose 
to put before the Commission certain statistics ?—Yes, 
showing the growth of rateable value, debt, and rates in 
ten-year periods, as far as possible, from 1875 to 1904, 


32018. You will give us some idea of the growth of debt 
for lunacy purposes and of debt for other local purposes ?— 
Yess 


32019. Will you tell us first of all what are the local 
authorities for the purposes of the Lunacy Acts ?— 
Speaking generally, they are county councils, county 
borough councils, and certain other town councils whose 
names are set out in the fourth schedule of the Lunacy 
Act, 1890, as, amended by the Act of 1891. 


32020. Under Section 274 of the Act of 1890 these 
local authorities require your consent to borrow money 
for the provision or enlargement of lunatic asylums ?— 
They do. 


32021. They borrow on the credit of the borough 
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fund and revenue, in the case of town councils ?—Yes, in , 


the case of town councils, the borough fund being in most 
instances largely replenished by the borough rate. 


32022. And in the case of county councils ?—They 
borrow on the credit of the county fund and revenue 
—revenue in this instance being largely derived from 
the county rate. 


32023. In practice, at what stage do applications for 
consent to borrow money come before you ?—When 
the Lunacy Commissioners have agreed to the plans 
with the estimates before them and in nearly every case 
where the Secretary of State has approved of the plans. 


32024. When the application is presented to you, you 
have the plans and estimates and these facts before you ? 
—Yes. 


32025. Do you often see items in the plans or estimates 
which you regard as open to objection, on the ground 


_of extravagance ?—We do. 


32026. Will you give us some examples ?—The first 
kind of example I wish to give is the case of medical 
superintendents’ residences. These vary a good deal. 
The highest that I have come across is county Lindsey, etc., 
(Bracebridge Asylum); the structure was estimated at 
£4,619, furniture £492, total £5,111 for the medical officer’s 
residence. The medical officer of this particular place at 
that time was getting a salary of £525 per annum. We 
think that £4,600 is a great deal to spend on a residence 
for a man having a salary of that kind. That is not 
an isolated instance, though it is very much the heaviest. 
Here is another: Cardiff, £3,478; Croydon County 
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Borough, £3,200; County Middlesex, Napsbury, £3,000 ; 
County East Sussex £3,372; County Council Yorkshire 
West Riding, Storthes Hal], £3,000 for the structure, 
£1,000 for furnishing, total £4,000. There are a good 
many others, though they are not perhaps as strong in- 
stances as those which I havegiven. Then take the case of 
chapels at these asylums: County Middlesex, again 
Napsbury Asylum, £6,000 for a chapel; 1,200 inmates 
is the number for which it is certified. Cardiff, with 
1,250 inmates, £6,885 for a chapel, and West Riding, 
Storthes Hall again, 2,062 inmates, £7,500 for a chapel. 
In the same way it seems to run through everything. 
The foremen’s houses seem to us to cost a great deal 
more than they need if they were attached to any other 
building. A foreman’s house, £715. A farm bailiff’s 
cottage, £625. Six cottages for attendants, the average 
cost per cottage being £358. Steward’s house, £1,174. 
Gatekeeper’s lodge, £650; entrance lodge £675. Four 
pairs of attendants’ houses cost per house £463, that is 
county Stafford. Going into the farming line, piggeries for 
200 pigs—this is county East Sussex—cost £2,525, about 
£12 10s. per pig. I think any private person who built 
piggeries on these lines would very soon come to grief. 
Then you get an item like this: this also is county East 
Sussex: extra cost of tiles in lieu of slates, £3,000. Ap- 
parently they thought that tiles would look better than the 
slates. I do not know that tiles are more sanitary, or 
better from the point of view of lunatics than slates, but 
it was decided to substitute tiles for slates, and the extra 
cost was £3,000. As far as we could find there was no great 
advantage in tiles. We were not told that there was any. 
Perhaps those instances will be sufficient without troubling 
the Commission further. 

32027. Do you communicate with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and the Home Office ‘as to these items ?7—We 
have communicated with the Lunacy Commissioners and 
the Home Office from time to time, but, generally speaking, 
we do not communicate as regards items. The plans and 
estimates have been agreed to by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and approved by the Home Office, as a rule, when 
they come to us, and therefore we are really powerless in 
the matter. 

32028. You have never tried the effect of communica- 
tion ?—Yes, we have on several occasions. We wrote a 
general letter to the Lunacy Commissioners on the 11th 
September, 1903, and to the Home Office at the same time. 
We understood then from the Home Office that they 
agreed with us, and the Lunacy Commissioners told us 
that they were doing their best to stop extravagance, 
and. put the blame on the local authorities. I have 
copies of those letters. r 

32029. If you will kindly put them in ?—Certainly. 
(Copies of the Letters were handed in. Vide App2ndix 
Papers, p. 432, post.) 

32030. There the matter rested ?—Yes, we felt that 
we could do no more in the absence of effective financial 
control, 

32031. But you could have refused consent to the 
loan in cases where you thought the cost excessive ?— 
Yes, nominally we could, but practically we could not, 
because the amount involved is too large to be -paid 
for out of current rates, and it must also be borne in 
mind that those plans have actually had the formal 
approval required by the statute, and the local authori- 
ties would not be slow to remind us of that fact if they 
were objected to. 


32032. Will you come now to your second head, the 
special need for the control of the Local Government 
Board in respect of capital expenditure on lunatic asylums 
at the present time ?—With regard to that I point out 
first of all that the debt of local authorities in England and 
Wales has grown from £92,820,100 in 1875 to £393,882,146 
in 1904, the increase being in that period 324°35 per 
cent. 


32033. When you refer to the debt of local authorities, 
you are not referring merely to local authorities within 
the meaning of the Lunacy Acts ?—No, I am referring 
to local authorities whose debt is included in the local 
taxation returns. f 

32034. During that period the rateable value of Bie. 
land and Wales has increased considerably, has it not ? 
—It has increased from £119,079,589 in 1875 to 
£199,355,590 in 1904; the percentage of increase being 
67°41, while the debt has gone up 324 per cent. 


OF EVIDENCE : 


32035. What has been the increase in Lunacy debt ? 
—TI can only give that from the year 1885. In that 
year the debt under the Lunacy Acts was £3,326,396, 
and in 1904 it had increased to £9,446,986, an increase 
of 184 per cent. in nineteen years. 


32036. With regard to rates, can you give us any 
figures showing the growth of rates during this term ?— 
Yes, the average rate in 1879 was 3s. 34d. in the £; in 
1904 it had risen to 5s. 94d. in the £. 


32037. In many places the rates are much heavier 
than the average rate would at first sight indicate, are 
they not ?—Yes, there are many districts having rates 
of 9s. in the £ and upwards. 

32038. Will you give a few instances ?—Ashton- 
under-Lyne, with a rate of 9s. 54d.; Bexhill Urban 
District, 9s, 3d.; Dewsbury Borough, 9s. 4d.; East 
Ham, 10s. 4d.; Edmonton, 10s. 9d.; Kingsbury, Mid- 
dlesex, a little place just outside London, 11s. 2d. ; 
Llanelly, in Wales, 10s. 2d.; a little parish called 
Penrhyn, Conway rural district, 10s. 2d. ; Walthamstow, 
10s. 3d.; Walton-on-the-Naze, is in the unfortunate 
position of having a rate varying from 14s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. ; 
the difference between 14s. 3d. and 18s. 6d. is made up 
I think, by a rate in respect of the cost of sea defence 
work. . West Ham Borough has a rate of 10s. 4d. ; Wigan 
has a rate of 9s.; Wolverhampton, 9s. 5d. 


32039. There are complaints of the heaviness of the — 


rates, are there not ?—Yes, the Local Government Board 


. are constantly hearing these complaints in connection 


with applications made to them for sanction to loans. 
In some cases we have been told that if the loan for 
which sanction was asked were granted it would result 
in ratepayers leaving the district. 


32040. Do you think that actually takes place ?— 
There are indications of it in one or two places which we 
are watching, but it is exceedingly difficult to say how 
far the tendency to leave a particular district is due 
to this particular cause. We can only say that the high 
rates exist, that they are given as a reason for removal, 
and that prima facie there would seem to be reason to’ 


believe that this has been at all events one contributing 


cause. In Poplar there was a good deal of discussion 


as to the reason why the proprietors of certain launch — 


works left Poplar, they distinctly said they left on account 
of the rates. There was perhaps something in that. ~ 


32041. Is there any other point on this part of your 
subject which you wish to bring before us ?—I should 
like to draw the attention of the Commission to the heavy 


increase in the rates of interest which local authorities — 


are now required to pay upon loans raised by them. 


32042. Can you give us illustrations of that ?—The — 
best illustration I think is the rates of interest charged 


by the Public Works Loans Commissioners to local author- 
ities in the last ten years; as to which I will hand in a 
statement (handing in same, vide p.%75 post). You will see 
there that in August, 1897, the rate for a thirty years loan 
was fixed at 2? per cent. ; on the 2nd November, 1899, for 
a similar term loan, it was raised to 3 per cent. ; in Janu- 
ary, 1900, to 34 per cent. ; in March, 1904, it was raised — 
to 3? per cent. I may say that in spite of the raising of 
ese rates the Public Works Loan Commissioners are now — 
being asked to advance money to- quite large bodies 
who formerly would have borrowed in the open market. — 
The stocks of local authorities cannot now be issued 
at anything like the price at which they were previously 
able to float them and they cannot borrow on mortgage 
at anything like the price at which they used to be able to. 


32043. The gist of this part of your evidence is to 
the effect that looking to the increase of debt compared 
with rateable value, the high rate of interest, and the 
multifarious objects for which local authorities—using 
the term in its wider sense—can borrow, it is very de- 
sirable at the present time that the cost of every under- 


taking of a local authority should be cut down as far 
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as this is practicable ?—Yes, as far as practicable with- 


out sacrificing efficiency. 

32044. Do you think there is room for this cutting 
down in the case of capital expenditure under the Lunacy 
Acts ?—I feel convinced that there is, and I think that 
the examples which I have brought before the Com- 
mission will bear me out. These examples have been 


, 


very hastily collected and no doubt if the Commission ~ 


wanted them they could have more. 


% 


32045. With regard to the third point, what remedy 
do you-suggest for all this ?—As far as my particular 
department is concerned, that is to say the financial 
control as regards capital expenditure, I think it would 
meet the point entirely if the suggestion of the Under- 


_ Secretary of State for the Home Department were 


adopted. 


32046. What is that ?—The suggestion made at the 
conference at the House of Lords between the Secretary 
of the Lord Chancellor, a representative of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, a representative of the Home Office, 
and a representative of the Local Government Board, 
which was to the effect that an opportunity should be 
taken for transferring the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State in regard to the approval of plans, and so forth, 
to the Local Government Board. 


32047. (Mr. Greene.) What date was this ?—This was 


30th November, 1905. 


32048. (Chairman.) That suggestion has been with- 
drawn, has not it, now ?—I am not aware of it. That 
is quitenew tome. It was definitely made on the occasion 
of that conference, and Dr. Needham, I think, will re- 


_ member it; he was there. 


32049. (Dr. Needham.) No, I do not remember it. 
32050. (Chairman.) I only asked that question because 


I think I have seen some correspondence on the subject, 


_ but I have no very clear recollection of the ultimate issue ? 


—I have seen no correspondence on it; that is all I 


know. I was not aware that there had been any 


. 


correspondence. 


32051. (Dr. Needham.) I remember that forming 
the subject of discussion, as many other subjects did, 
but I did not think any conclusion had been arrived at ?— 
I do not think any conclusion was arrived at; this was 


a suggestion made by Mr. Chalmers on the occasion 


of the conference. 


32052. Ihave no doubt Mr. Chalmers asked the question 


_ at the conference ?—It was not that he asked the question ; 


' to Mr. Chalmers, who agreed with it. 


he made a definite suggestion, and I think, if I remember 


rightly, you strongly objected to the suggestion. 


32058. I should have thought Mr. Chalmers was in a 
very nebulous state about it. I should have said all 
the members of the Commission were ?—As a matter 
of fact I think I can set all doubts at rest on that point, 
because I made a memorandum at the time of the inter- 
view, which I have on the file here, and it was shown 
This is it: ‘‘ Mr. 
Chalmers then referred to a suggestion which he said 
he had previously made that the powers of the Home 


_ Office in regard to the approval of plans, etc., should 


_ of experts. 


be transferred from them to the Board, who had a staff 
This suggestion Sir K. M. Mackenzie appeared 
to favour, but Dr. Needham said at once that the suggestion 
would meet with strong opposition from the Commis- 
sioners. The ground of this opposition was not disclosed. 


_ The conference was then adjourned sine die at this stage 


as Mr. Chalmers had another appointment.” This is 
the 30th November, 1905. I have a note on this: ‘‘ Mr. 
Chalmers has seen and concurs in this memorandum.”’ 


» 32054. (Dr. Loch.) Has the tendency of recent legisla- 


» tion been in the direction of concentrating this control 


of the Local Government Board ?—Yes, it has. There 
are two instances I can give. The Education Act of 1902, 
which transferred the sanctioning of loans for educa- 


tion purposes from the Board of Education to the Local 


_ Government Board, and the Treasury (Transfer of Powers) 


Act of last Session, which transferred to the Local Govern- 
ment Board the sanctioning of loans to Burial Boards. 


32055. We may say that the tendency of thought is to 
have one centre for the consideration of all large local 
loans ?—Yes, I think so. That is a point to which 
the President of the Local Government Board attaches 
very great importance. 


_ 32056. Can you say, as a matter of fact, that your 
supervision in this matter has led to economy ?—Yes, 
I think I can. I think I can give you some figures rather 
tending in that direction. Speaking roughly, I think I 
may say that we have succeeded in the last twelve 
months in reducing loans to be sanctioned, for one reason 
or another, most frequently by small sums, to the extent 
of about £500,000. 
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32057. Has there been any protest against these 
decisions to the effect that the withdrawal of the money 
will have a prejudicial effect on the enterprise which is 
in question ?—We have had some complaints of that 
sort, but I do not think they have been very strong, 
and as arule we have found that we have rather had the 
support of the ratepayers in what we have done. 


32058. To take another point, there is a certain limita- 
tion fixed as to the extent to which a sum borrowed 
must be allowed to go, in view of the rateable value of 
the county ?—Yes; one-tenth is the amount fixed by 
Parliament in the case of county councils. 


32059. Do you find as a matter of fact that that limit is 
constantly reached, or do you approach that limit ?— 
It is very frequently reached ; in fact we have one instance 
in which the limit was exceeded on lunacy expenditure 
alone. That was at Worcester. The amount expended 
on the asylum at Worcester was more than the whole 
borrowing powers authorised by Parliament without a 
Provisional Order. 


32060. Then there has to be a Provisional Order ?— 
Yes, in some cases there have had to be two. Ican give the 
Commission, if that would be of interest to them, a 
statement of the borrowing powers available for county 
councils, the amounts sanctioned by the Poard for 
lunatic asylum purposes, and the total debt, distinguish- 
ing Lunacy debt. 


32061. I think it would be of great service to us. (The 
Siatement was subsequenily sentin. Vide App2ndix Papers, 
p. 433, post.). To take another instance, I have before me 
a note about inebriate reformatories. Taking that as a 
parallel case to the supply of lunatic asylums,say, have you 
been able to deal with those ina satisfactory way. I under- 
stand that they do not come as it were already approved 
into your hands ?—They would come also approved by the 
Home Office, not by the Lunacy Commissioners. 

32062. Your criticism would then cover lunatic asylums 


and inebriate Homes too ?—Yes ; you will find a case of 
an inebriate Home costing £650 a bed. 


32063. Was that approved in toto, before it reached. 


you ?—Yes. 


32064. And no effectual protest’ could be made ?7— 


No effectual protest. 


32065. To take another point, do you think that in. 


relation to these loans one is approaching to what we 
may call the net rate available for such purposes ?—I 
think that is a point which certainly ought to be considered, 
that is to say, that although there is no statutory limit 
of rate which you can raise for all these purposes there is 
in practice most decidedly a limit beyond which rates 
cannot be levied without impeding the growth of a place, 
and it is desirable that more than its due share should not 
be expended on any one object. 

32066. Then that raises the question that if we are to 


expend money, we will say, on work which might be the 
outcome of this Commission, that should be considered 
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in relation to the other charges already incurred in refer-- 


ence to loans for other purposes ?—Not only to other 


charges already incurred I think, but also to other neces-- 


sities of the particular places involved, not merely as a 
single authority, but of the area which will be rated for that 
particular purpose. 


32067. Have you any means, or are there any means: 


of considering the question as a whole in the way you 
suggest ?—I think so. 
place an annual report of the medical officer of health, 
and we have our own history of the place; we know 
exactly what it wants, we can practically look up any 
place at very short notice, and tell you exactly what its 
position is as regards water supply, sewerage, hospitals, 
asylums and so forth. 


32068. As regards the initiating authority, the county 
or whatever it may be, do they consider the charges as a 
whole with a view to common policy ?—I think they do ; 
generally counties do. It is generally the other way 
round, the smaller authorities do not consider—district 
or parish councils do not consider—the debt which must 
be put upon them by the other authorities. 

32069. The pressure of the rate due to these loans 
would be thrown more particularly on the smaller authori- 
ties 7—Yes, that is to say, you might have a fairly reason- 


We have as regards each particular 
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able rate over the whole county area, yet you might 
have a very heavy rate in one particular part of it. 


32070. And yet perhaps in those small areas sanitation, 
for instance, is most pressing ?—Yes, as a rule it is. 


32071. With regard to this question of net rate, are 
there instances in which you think the net rate has 
already been touched as a limit ?—I should think that 
that poor little place, Walton-on-the-Naze, has very much 
touched it; the total rates, including county rate, amount 
to 14s. 3d. 


32072. Take a rate standing at 10s. or 11s. ; is not that 
to be considered as touching it ?—I should consider it was. 


32073. Taking an average, do you think that we can go 
very much higher than the 5s. 93d. average in the £ 
which we have now ?—Average is of so very little service 
fron that point of view; vhat you must take is individual 
instances ; that is what I am afraid of ; unless particular 
cases are looked up, one is liable to be misled by the 
average rate. 


32074. What security do you have for a loan, say in 
the case of an inebriate reformatory ?—The county rate, 
assuming that the reformatory is provided by the county. 


32075. Do you have in many cases land itself made a 
guarantee for the loan ?—No, nearly all these loans are 
borrowed on the security either of the fund and rate, or 
fund and revenue, not on land itself; there is no power 
to mortgage land except in a few instances. 


32076. As to the term, if it is a question of purchase of 
land, I believe the rule is sixty years ?—These bodies who 
borrow for the lunatic asylums are either county councils 
or county boroughs, and at present as the law stands they 
can only borrow for thirty years. 


32077. Would you be in favour of a longer period ?— 
For the purchase of land, most decidedly. 


32078. If there were a question of purchase of land 
included in one of these proposals would you differentiate 
it ?—I should like to, but the law does not differentiate, it 
gives thirty years as the maximum period. There is no 
reason why, in the case of purchase of land by a county 
council or a municipal authority, they should not get 
sixty years for repayment, just as they would if they were 
acting as an urban sanitary authority. The very same 
body might get sixty years for the purchase of land, 
acting as an urban sanitary authority. 


32079. (Mr. Greene.) That depends on the Provisional 
Order they get, does it not ?—No, it is under the general 
law. 


32080. Under Statute ?—Under the Act of 1888 as 
regards county councils and under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act 1882 as regards town councils. 


32081. Does that specify sixty years?—No, it specifies 
thirty years. The Public Health Act, under which town 
councils borrow as urban sanitary authorities, allows 
them sixty years, 


32082. (Dr. Loch.) Would you say, in order to promote 
economy, that the charge might be for sixty years, in 
regard to lunatic asylums, so far as land is involved ? — 
I think it would be a justifiable relief to the present rate- 
payers. 

32083. I do not know whether this quite comes within 
your province, but there is a question of payment from 
the Exchequer in the shape of 4s. ahead for lunatics; do 
you think that that system has tended to extravagance ? 


—I think that rather belongs to Mr. Davy’s department 


than mine. 


32084. (Mr. Dickinson.) I take it that your proposal 
is that the Local Government Board should have the same 
power over financial expenditure on lunatic asylums as it 
has over say the drainage of an urban district council ? 
—Yes. 


32085. That means that the Local Government Board 
would have to hold an inquiry ?—Yes; they would 
frequently do so. 


32086. Do you contemplate that the Local Government 
Board inquiry should take the place of the inquiry, what- 
ever it is worth, by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I am 
not quite sure what inquiry would be referred to in that 
question. Do you mean the interviews which they have 
at the office, or going down to see the site, or what ? 


Mr. Davy is coming before you. 
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32087. They have the plans; the plans are sent to 
them ?—Quite. We should have the same. 


32088. They see the plans and investigate the cost. 
You would have that ?—Yes. 

32089. I suppose you would not be satisfied with plans ; 
you would require to go and hold an inquiry ?—As a rule 
I think you would. The plans, without seeing the site, 
would be very little guide. You would want to know 
how far it was from a station ; what convenience there was 
for the contractor to get his stuff there; what the nature 
of the roads was; all those things would have to be con- 
sidered. 

32090. That means that you would have two enquiries ? 
—If previous enquiry is necessary. I am not sure that 
it is. 

32091. Would you say that the enquiry of the Local 
Covernmeat Board chould teke the place of the investi- 
gation by the Commissioners in’ Lunacy ?—I should not 
have thought the investigations of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy amounted toaninquiry. If they do, then I think 
that would be often necessary. 

32092. Supposing they do not amount to an inquiry ; 
they give minute attention to the passing of the plans ? 
—Yes. 


32093. Would you contemplate that passing to the 
hands of the Local Government Board and out of the 
hands of the Commissioners ?—No, I think there should 
be joint action by the Lunacy Commissioners and the 
Local Government Board on that. One body should 
consult the other; the Lunacy Commissioners should 
say what is necessary from the point of view of lunacy, 
and the Local Government Board should say what was 
possible from the point of view of finance. 


32094. That would mean a still further delay in ap- | 
proving plans ?—I do not think it would, necessarily. 


32095. From your knowledge of public departments, 
do not you think it would ?—No, I do not think it would, 
for I am assuming that you cut out one department, 
altogether. 

32096. Which department ?—The Home Office. 


32097. All you propose is that the Local Government 
Board should take the place of the Home Office ?—Yes. 


32098. Could you give any idea of what time is now 
occupied by the Local Government Board in preparing — 
plans ?—What would be the nature of the plans ? 


32099. Plans for anything, because the proposition is that 
the Local Government Board should take this duty on ? 
—The answer to that question varies according to what 
the particular plan is. It may be\an intricate plan, it 
may not be; it may be a perfectly simple case, and a— 
perfectly simple plan, put before the Local Government — 
Board in the best possible way; then I should say the 
time occupied in considering it would be perhaps three or 
four days. } 

32100. Could you give us, say, the plans which have™ 
been approved by the Local Government Board during 
the last two months and the date when the application — 
was made for them ?—No doubt; but it will take some — 
trouble, and it will take some time. yy 

32101. It will not take much time if you limit it to a 
couple of months ?—I think you will find there will be a — 
considerable number. a 

32102. I do not wish to suggest anything which means — 
considerable labour, but I want a limited number, taking — 

> 


them altogether, with an intimation when they first 
started ?—Would a week be enough ? ‘1a 
32103. How many do you approve in a week ?—I 
should think a couple of dozen, probably. ¥ 
32104. Or perhaps two weeks or something like tha . 
A couple of dozen a week is not very much, is it ?—You 
can understand thatit is not as simple as it appears on the - 
face of it. What will happen will be this: we shall get a 
letter from the clerk to a local authority saying, “ Here 
are some plans. We want to borrow £600.” We write 
back to the clerk and say, “‘ Very well ;- will you mind | 
saying what it is for? The plan shows nothing.” Then 
the clerk writes back and says, “ As a matter of fact I 
intended to have sent the surveyor’s estimate, and this 
resolution of the council.” That may be a fortnight after- 
wards. All these things will have to appear in the state- 
ment ; otherwise it would be considerably misleading. 
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32105. I quite agree that when the statement is made 
- out there may have tobe explanations ?—Undoubtedly ; 
in order to make a fair statement you must do that, so 
that it is not so simple as it looks. 


32106. If you could give us, say, the last fifty which you 
have approved ?—Very well. (A Statement was sub- 
— sequently sent in. Vide Appendix Papers, p. 435 post.) 

32107. Asregards these figures which you have given us 
in regard to rates, these are general rates, of course, in- 
cluding all sorts of things. Have you no means of giving 
us the rates which concern us, the rates which have been 
due to the lunacy administration ?—Yes, I have already 
offered to put that.in, in reply to Dr. Loch. What you 
wanted was the debt. 

32108. But I mean the rate in the £. At the present 
moment you have pointed out to us the rates of places are 
varying from 9s. 5d. to 14s., and so forth. I want to 
know what proportion of that is due to lunacy. A good 
deal is due to the fact that the cost of maintenance of 
lunatics has increased ?—Maintenance has nothing to do 
with my department. 

32109. I beg your pardon, it has in the 9s. 3d. ?—Yes ; 
I now see what you are talking about. 

32110. I am talking about the rates in the £; weshould 
like to see how much of that rise in the rates is due to 
lunacy ?—I can get you that out, undoubtedly. 


32111. (Dr. Loch.) You have to take into account the 
Exchequer grant 7—Yes. My idea in giving those figures 
was not so much to show the total cost of lunacy, which 
you can get in other ways, as to show that there was 
a very large increase in the general requirements of local 
authorities—not for one particular purpose, but for very 
many purposes. 

32112. (Mr. Dickinson.) The idea is that the Local 
Government Board by getting financial control would be 
able to keep down the cost of lunacy ?—The cost of 
lunacy buildings. 

32113. I want to see how far that will be attained by 
the Local Government Board ?—Surely these figures which 
Ihave read out to the Commissioners are some evidence 
that we can do that ; the statement of the cost of superin- 
tendents’ houses; we do not sanction loans of that 
amount for medical superintendents’ houses at asylums 
under our control. Surely that is the best way of 
getting at what the Local Government Board could do. 


32114. The increase in the cost of lunacy has come 
_very largely from the increase in the cost of maintenance, 
quite as much as in the increase of the expense of buildings 
and so on ?—But I am not dealing with the question of 
maintenance; that Mr. Davy will do. I am dealing 
merely with the capital cost. 

32115. That is the rate Dr. Loch asked for—the rate in 
the £. 

32116. (Dr. Loch.) No; I asked for the loan rate.— 
You want the amount of the rate in the £ which is due to 
lunacy ? 

32117. (Mr. Dickinson.) Yes, leaving out maintenance 
for the moment, which will be possibly difficult to arrive 
at, because that involves examining the Guardians’ 
accounts ; the rate in the £ due to expenditure on lunacy ? 
—That will be exceedingly difficult to get out. We could 
not get it absolutely. Ido not think you could get at it 
as arate in the £. The only thing you could do would 
be to take the sums which have been borrowed, and 

reduce them to rates; say, this is the annual instalment 
of principal and interest, what does that mean in the 
shape of a rate on a particular place; that is the only 
way you could do it. ; 

32118. (Dr. Loch.) I suppose it could be done in a few 
instances ?—In that way, taking the assessable value of a 
particular place and working from that. 

32119. (Chairman.) I do not think there would be any 
advantage in our having a return of that kind. It could 
not be got, could it ?—I do not think it could be given 
generally. It can only be worked out in that way, 
getting the assessable value of each particular place, 

_ and working out the amount that is borrowed in respect 
of that particular place. 

32120, (Mr. Dickinson.) One is anxious to see how much 

ean be saved by this financial control, as proposed ?— 
You have got here the amounts expended in respect of 
capital on lunacy in each particular year from 1885. 


Questions 32105 to 32144, 


32121. (Mr. Greene.) I understand that the whole point 
of your evidence, or the main point of your evidence, is 
directed to this, that you recommend that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have more efficient control over 
expense ?—Capital expense. I am dealing merely with 
capital. 


32122. That leaves the expense of maintenance, the 
revenue expenses, annual expenses, to be dealt with solely 
by the local authority ?—That will be dealt. with by 
another witness from the Local Government Board, Mr 
Davy, who will deal with the question of maintenance 
expenditure. 


32123. For my point, I should like to anticipate him by 
this, instead of asking you to come back again. Can 
you state whether your colleague is going to suggest that 
some other department should have control of revenue, or 
should it remain in the Local Government Board 
office ?—I cannot answer that. 


32124. It might be convenient to have one body con- 
trolling capital expenditure in the erection of buildings, 
and another body controlling maintenance afterwards ?— 
Yes ; as regards many of these authorities we do already 
control maintenance from the point of view of audit. 


32125. Yes, but your only way of doing that would be, 
as you say, by an audit ?—Yes, 

32126 But you have not got power of surcharge in all 
cases ?—Of course we have no audit in the cases of 
boroughs. 


32127. In boroughs, if I remember aright, the audit is 
totally inefficient, unless there is the Tunbridge Wells 
clause or the Plymouth clause, where it is thrown on the 
Local Government auditor ; otherwise it is the elective or 
the mayor’s auditor, who audits ?—The audit is that 
provided for by the Municipal Corporations Acts. 


32128. They have no possible control; it is perfectly 
ludicrous ?—Yes. 


32129. They only check the cash account, really ?—It 
is all they have the power to do. 


32130. Therefore the borough councils are absolutely 
without control as respects their expense and mainten- 
ance ?—Yes. 


32131. And it applies not only to lunacy matters, but 
to all matters in their control ?—Except education. 


32132. There is an audit for that, with power to sur- 
charge ?—Yes, there is a Local Government auditor. 


32133. I daresay you are aware that in the last few years 
the Tunbridge Wells clause has been applied in several 
cases, to what I may call peccant boroughs; take for 
instance, the notorious case of Plymouth ?—Yes; Poole 
is another instance of Government audit. 


32134. With respect to the boroughs, I suppose there 
are a good many asylums all over the country ?—There 
are. 


32135. But the greater part of the control and main- 
tenance of lunacy at present in those places is absolutely 
beyond any sort of independent control ?—Yes, so far as 
the boroughs are concerned. 


32136. Now I will deal with your Board about the capital 
expenditure. Your view is that capital expenditure 
should be entirely managed by the Local Government 
Board ?—Yes. 


32137. When you have a request for a loan, out of what 
material is it provided ?_ The local authority apply for a 
loan; what is their next step. What do they submit 
with their application ?—You are talking now of a lunacy 
authority who are applying under present circumstances ? 


32138. Yes, I am not going into drainage and other 
sanitary matters; purely lunacy ?—They send us up a 
copy of the approved plans, or the approved plans them- 
selves, and an estimate of the cost. 


32139. Have you a tame architect ?—Yes, we have 
several tame architects. 

32140. And they look into the plans and estimates ?— 
Not of these lunacy matters. 

32141. That is my point. I am trying to get the 
lunacy thread separate from all others ?—As regards those 
buildings, they are approved already by the Secretary of 
State. 
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32142. Although you have got adequate professional 
assistance on the spot, it is not submitted to that branch ? 
—No. 


32143. Then you take it for granted that the Secretary 
of State and the Lunacy Commissioners have satisfied them- 
selves of the adequacy and propriety of the scheme and of 

ts cost ?—Yes ; with regard to that matter, I may mention 

that, by an arrangement with the Home Office, we do 
look carefully now, and have for some eight years, into 
questions of drainage and water supply; we have 
special experts on those points, which the Home Office 
have not. 


32144. That is as to the adequacy, rather than the 
cost ?—It is as to the adequacy and propriety, and also 
the cost; the cost comes in because we make the 
suggestions, if any, and look into the cost at the same 
time. 

32145. How is the amount of the loan fixed GENES! the 
estimate. 


32146. You take that into account ?—Yes. 


32147. You then see whether the rateable value of the 
property is sufficient to secure the repayment of principal 
and interest over a certain number of years ?—To enable 
us to sanction, yes. 


32148. Do you havea local inquiry ?—We have usually 
all the financial figures necessary. We have a visit if 
there is any question of drainage and water supply 
involved. 


32149. Are both the Lunacy Commissioners and the 
Home Office supposed to have passed the expediency of 
the site which is selected ?—Yes. 


32150. And the sanitary arrangements ?—No, the 
Commissioners say they cannot lookinto that, the Home 
Office leave that to us. 


32151. The Commissioners in Lunacy say they have 
already done that ?—Yes, I think so. 


32152. I dare say you are aware that they have no 
sanitary assistance 7—Yes, and I think we have got 
evidence of that in one or two cases. 


32153. But they have an architect ; so what comes to 
you, with your own knowledge on which to pass the 
plans, is plans for an asylum in which one’s fellow 
creatures are to live, which are approved by a body of 
Lunacy Commissioners who have no expert sanitary 
assistance whatever, which pass through the Home Office 
where they have none either, and then come on to 


‘you ?—Yes, 


32154. Then you pass the plans in your office for the 
raising of the capital ?—Yes. 
32155. Do you fix the number of years for the repay- 


‘ment, or have they to settle that ?—We fix the period 


within which it is to be paid; we fix the maximum 
period, that is all. 


32156. I understcod you to say just now that the 
maximum period for the purchase of land has been fixed 
at thirty years ?—Yes, for lunacy purposes. 


32157. Is it fixed by statute ?—It is, as far as county 
councils are concerned; the provisions of the Local 
Government Act of 1888 are made applicable, Section 69 
I thinkit is ; and as far as the borough councils are con- 
cerned they are subject to the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporation Act of 1882 which again fixes thirty years 
as the maximum. 


32158. There has been some attempt in the last few 
years to raise the borrowing terms up to sixty years 7— 
‘Yes. 

32159. In many Provisional Orders, certainly for 
other purposes than lunacy, it is frequently given ?—Yes, 
quite so. 


anything up to sixty years. 

32160. For instance, taking the life of drain pipes which 
is very often taken to be forty-five years ?—We do not ; 
it used to be taken in Parliament. 


32161. You called attentiow to the rates of interest 
which are charged by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, but I take it that the authority, from whom you 
sanction the borrowing of money is not limited to the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners ?—No, and very seldom 


These are Provisional Orders made under the 
Public Health Act where we should have power to put” 
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goes there. These are large loans and the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners would not lend them. That is 
merely an indication of the general rise of rates of interest 


32162. I dare say you are aware that the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners lend at varying rates and at varying 
terms for the different works in respect of which they have 
to lend ?—Yes, that is pointed out in the statement I 
handed round ; the different periods are given. 


32163. But the different subjects for which they are to 
lend. Supposing they were lending for the construction 
of something like a tramway, or something of a perishing 
character, their terms would be different from what they 
would be if they were lending on something which would 
not deteriorate ?—But in those cases the security is the 
rate and not the undertaking. They cannot mortgage 
the undertaking. 


32164. I am aware of that, but I was suggesting to you 
that although they have primarily to look to the amount, 
they also have to look to the undertaking, because sup- 
posing the undertaking is of a perishing character and will 
require renewal or replacement within a certain length of 


time, the rating of the place may be affected by that ? 


—Yes, certainly. 


32165. Therefore they do not act uniformly, but have to 
pay attention to the nature of the undertaking which is to 
be the subject of the loan ?—Yes, I know that in certain 
places they decline absolutely to sanction loans. 


32166. Because they may never be repaid ; the rateable 
value may vanish ?—Yes. 


32167. What you have put here is the rates of interest 
charged by the Public Works Loan Commissioners which 
show a quarter per cent. rise between each of the periods of 
the Treasury Minute ?—Yes. 


32168. A uniform quarter per cent.?—Yes, so that you 
get one on the whole. 


32169. That possibly could be accounted for; I mean 
taking the same number of years there is the uniform rise 
of a quarter per cent. during each of the periods which has 
been fixed. To make this perfectly explicable one would 
like to know why the Minutes were fixed at those particular 


periods of the year, or what happened at those periods. 


that they should have fixed those particular rates ?—I 
am afraid you will have to get that from the Treasury ; 
the Treasury fixes these in consultation with the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners. 


32170. The rate of interest they have to charge has been 
raised, partly having consideration to the greater risks 
there are of repayment, to the greater chances of the rate- 
able values declining, or the greater expenses and burdens 
which municipal authorities are heaping up ?—Yes; 
no doubt also to the fact that the general market is more 
stringent ; no doubt they bear that in mind. 


32171. The general disinclination to lend to municipal 
undertakings, now that they are so indulging in municipal 
trading and so on ?—I was rather thinking of the effect of 
stringency on the general market which would result if 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners rates were kept 
down and the flooding of the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners with applications. No doubt they would have 
that in their minds. 


32172. Although the Public Works Loan Commissioners — 


may choose to lend on these terms I dare say you are 
aware that a great many authorities are borrowing from 


5 f t 
private sources altogether, banks and so on ?—Yes, over 


the counter. 


32173. Small banks all over the country are lending ?— 
They borrow from assurance companies too. 
number of cases they take small sums of money over the 
counter on receipt. 

32174. I have got asfar as your authorizing loans ; then. 
we are going on to local authorities borrowing from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners, or on the market; 
what further financial control have you got? Do you hear 
any more of it?—We hear no more of it except in the shape 
of returns of expenditure. 
ture. 


In a certain © 


We do get returns of expendi- — 


te ee ea ea 


- . 
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32175. The local authority makes you a report— 


except in the case of boroughs ?—Yes, the boroughs do. 
Under the Municipal Corporations Act they make a return — 
of expenditure. It is generally in a form which is suffi- 
cient to give you a general idea of what has been spent 
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and what it is being spent on. They generally send us 
their printed form of accounts, what they call their 
“abstract of accounts.” 


32176. There are many instances in which authorised 

joans have been raised and not applied at all for the 
purposes ?—Yes. I do not say that when you have 
got the information you can do anything with it. That 
is quite a different thing. 

32177. Something purports to appear on the face of the 
account suggesting that it has been applied for the 
purpose ?—Yes. 

32178. But there being no official audit, there is no 
one being who can say whether the bricks and mortar 
which you authorised to be put up are on the land ?—No. 


32179. Except for these papers which I presume you 
have nothing to do with except to fill up the waste 
paper basket ?—No; as a matter of fact they are of 
use, they are a check when the local authority comes 
for a further loan. We say: “‘ Here you state that you 
spent so much on this.” They are useful in that way. 


32180. Yousay that they come for a further Provisional 
Order and then attention is called to it by Mr. Boyce, 
or someone else ?—Yes. 


32181. Is there any obligation on you to see that 
the loan is ultimately paid off; that the liability ends 
as far as the ratepayers are concerned ?—As regards 
some of the authorities there is no such liability on 
us, but as a matter of fact we do, because when they 
come for other loans we say: “ Kindly send us a state- 
ment showing what your present position is.” 


32182. You have said enough to indicate that it is 
highly important that the Local Government Board 
which has to have a grasp of the finance of every local 
authority should deal with this matter ?—Yes, deal 
with it unfettered. 

32183. The Home Office can have no knowledge of 
the other obligations of the local authority unless they 
get it from you ?—They cannot get complete knowledge 
unless they have it from us. 


32184. (Mr. Byrne.) All the departments have the 
returns ?—But that is not the point. 


32185. (Mr. Greene.) That is not the point at all; 
they have not got the adequate knowledge, a knowledge 
equal to yours of the financial position of each ;borrowing 
authority ?—I do not see how they can have, nor have 
they the knowledge of the other requirements of a sanitary 
nature of the particular authorities concerned. 


32186. Public libraries, swimming baths, and sanitary 
matters, all kinds of things, they have no knowledge of ?— 
No. 

32187. Therefore it is no interest to the Home Office to 
make comments on the growing or falling rateable value 
of any given local authority ?—I do not know what they 
do in that way. 


32188. They have nothing to do with it ?—No. 


32189. But you have ?—We have; we are constantly 
on the Jook out for it. 


32190. Therefore you not only have a complete know- 
Jedge of the financial position of these borrowing authori- 
ties, but you have also a knowledge of their liabilities, 
and of their wants ?—Of their wants. 


32191. Because their wants are constantly cropping 
up ?—Yes, and we have annually a report from the 
medical officer of health of each particular place showing 
what is necessary in that place apart from our own medical 

and other inspector’s reports. 


32192. You can see what possible loans or projects 
are coming forward ?7—Yes. 


32198. Therefore you are in a better position than 
any other department for controlling the financial ex- 
penditure necessary ?—Yes. May I say, with regard to 
that particular point, as an illustration, that there is a 
place in the West Riding of Yorkshire which has been 
rather hard up for money for some time; they have 
had to spend an enormous sum of money on street im- 
provements, and we were aware that this particular 
Place required sewering, and sewage disposal very badly, 
and we had to tell them at last that no further Joan 
would be sanctioned for street improvements although 
the street improvements were very desirable, and it 
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was a very narrow place, and constant accidents were 
happening, but we had to tell them they must not spend 
more on those unless they got special borrowing powers 
from Parliament, which they did. That is an instance 
of the watch which is kept over the general question. 
It is not a question of expenditure on one item only. 


32194. But on a great number of projects ?—Yes. 


32195. With reference to the plans, you have given 
us two or three illustrations of cases in which ambitious 
projects have been brought forward and more expensive 
projects than you thought quite desirable; do you 
know whether many of those projects are merely the 
schemes of county surveyors, or are they all really qualified 
architects ?—I think some of them are schemes of county 
surveyors, but I think you will find that some county 
surveyors are highly qualified architects. 


32196. Is it the exception, or otherwise ?—On the 
whole, taking a county surveyor, I should say that the 
exception was to find an unqualified architect. 


32197. What about boroughs ?—Boroughs vary ; there 
are boroughs like Leeds, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, and there are boroughs like some town in Wales, 
though I need not specify. We had one architect there 
who was brought up as a hairdresser ; he came directly 
from being a hairdresser to being architect of the place. 


32198. There are some officials in those places who are 
not really people who have been brought up as architects 
or have had sufficient training to plan the requisite build- 
ings ?—Plenty of them, and some county architects. 


32199. Therefore it points to the expediency of having 
an authority to supervise these, who not only can pay 
regard to the financial capacity of the borrowing authority, 
but to the propriety and sufficiency of the proposed 
plans ?—That I should think the Lunacy Commissioners 
would be quite able to manage. 


32200. But the Lunacy Commissioners would primarily, 
I take it, have, in considering plans, to consider whether 
tere were certain elementary principles to be found in 
the plans, principles such as cubic space for inmates, 
corridor space, appliances for exit, exercising places and 
so on; but the external embellishments or elevation 
would hardly be a matter for them ?—No. 


32201. It is possible, is it not, that the retired hair- 
dresser, posing as an architect, might burst out into en- 
thusiastic and extravagant expense ?—I do not fancy the 
hairdresser has very much chance on these buildings ; 
I think the local authorities look after that. 


32202. Would it not be desirable that you should have 
knowledge of the financial position of the borough, and 
should also be able to know what cloth it has to cut, and 
say how that cloth should be cut ?—I think so. 


32203. You have adequate expert assistance to do that ? 
—Yes, we have an architect who is quite capable of seeing 
whether there is unnecessary ornamentation, and also 
whether cheaper buildings would do. 


32204. Leaving the Lunacy Commissioners to deal 
with what I may call the principles, or the necessary 
requirements, which may be tabulated on paper as in- 
structions for your architect?—The Lunacy Commissioners, 
on the point of what is necessary for the care, and so on, 
of lunacy, must be paramount. 


32205. But leaving to you, so long as their requirements 
for the number of persons are satisfied, to dispose of 
site, elevation, material and construction, and so on ?7— 
To a certain extent. I believe they would say probably 
that, as regards certain points of material, there would 
be medical considerations. 

32206. They would lay that down in their instructions ? 
—Yes, they have issued some very definite instructions, 
as a matter of fact, for the guidance of architects. 

32207. I would just like to ask about the instances you 
gave; the medical superintendent’s house, I think you 
saw reason to disagree with ?—Yes. 

32208. That was at a cost of £4,600 as a round figure. 
We will knock off the odd figures, if your conscience will 
allow you. That was to erect a dwelling for a medical 
superintendent ?7—Yes. 

32209. You objected to that ?—Yes. 

32210. May Lask why ?—Because I think it is excessive ; 
that the £4,600 is too much to spend on a house for a man 
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who is receiving a salary of from £500 to £700 or £800 a 
year. 


32211. If he were a private investor he wii id Sppeae tio 
be able to get 5 per cent. on his money, that would be £230 
ayear. You think a man who has £500 a year ought to 
live in a house at a smaller rental than £230 a year 7— 
I do. 


32212. That may depend a little bit on the cost of 
buildings in the locality ?—Yes, to a certain extent, but 
this’ was Bracebridge, just outside Lincoln; there is 
nothing really in the nature of that place: 


32213. Was.there something in the nature of the plans 
which you thought was too ambitious for the sort of 
gentleman with that salary who was-going to live in the 
place ?— We should have thought so. 


32214. Thatis a very forcible illustration of the necessity 
for having your architect, who could advise you upon that, 
and how to curtail that expense and give a maximum limit 
for that item ?—Yes. I do not know whether the Com- 
mission would like me to hand in adiagram showing the 
expenditure authorised by the Local Government Board 
during the years 1890 to 1905 for the erection, enlargement, 
etc., of Poor Law buildings and purchase of sites for the 
same. It is rather striking as showing the effect of our 
architect since 1900 onwards. He came to the throne 
about 1900. This diagram shows you the result in ex- 
penditure in particular years. 


32215. Is this what he has cut off ?—I cannot say exactly 
that. 


32216. This does not show what they asked, but only 
what was allowed ?—Yes ; what you would like is the 
statement I gave you just now. 


32217. I should like the. amount, so to speak, taxed 
off. This only shows what you authorised. I was 
trying to see how far your architect would be efficient 
in cutting down expense ?—Similar houses to these houses 
for medical superintendents of fever hospitals, and so 
forth, and infirmaries which we have sanctioned, and 
wh'ch have been subject to the contro] of our architect, 
have not cost more than £2,000 to £2,400. These are 
people, most of them getting» £1,000 to £1,300 a year; 
people in rather important-positions. 


32218. And you have built for them houses costing 
what ?—£2,000 to £2,400; £1,800 in some cases. 


32219. (Dr. Donkin.) With regard to medical officers 
of fever hospitals, do you refer to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board ?—I was referring to a hospital in Lan- 
cashire. £2,400 was the heaviest expenditure. 


32220. I was going to. ask what proportion of the 
medical superintendents of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board get £1,200 or £1,300 a year ?—I could not answer 
that; you should ask Mr. Davy. 


32221. You spoke as if it was rather frequent; do 
you know of any medical officer getting that at a fever 
hospital ?—I only know in this particular instance ; 
that was the mee at a fever hospital up in Lanca- 
shire. 


32222. I doubt whether there is a single man getting 
that under the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?—No, I 
should think not; I think £1,000 is the outside. 


32223. (Mr. Greene.) If it were decided that the duty 
of supervising the construction should be entrusted to 
a body having full knowledge of the finance of the 
borrowing authority, can you tell me whether there 
would be any necessary collision between you and the 
Home Office ?—I do not think so. 


32224, What function would you then leave for the 
Home Office to discharge, in respect of the capital ex- 
penditure for lunacy purposes ?—None. 

32225. Is there any necessity for them to be brought 
into the matter at all, even to look at the plans ?—I 
am not aware of any. 

32226. You could do it perfectly well by dealing with 
the Lunacy Commissioners direct ?—I should have 
thought so. “ 

32227. As it is there is always the circuit ?—Yes. 


32228. It would curtail delay, I suppose, consider- 
ably ?—I should hope it would. 


32229. I do not know whether the Home Office is 


an overworked department. We find on this inquiry 
that almost every department of State is very much 
overworked, but if the Home Office is overworked, it 
would relieve them of something they have to do ?— 
Yes. . Mr. Byrne will be ,able to say how much it will 
relieve them. 


. 82230. How many sots of plans did you tell Mr. Dickin- 
son came to you ?—That was plans of every kind. = 


/-32231. Well, spiced: plans: ?-—T wo: or three in a ‘Wear, 
I. suppose. 


32232. (Mr. Byrne.) You must have a good many 


‘more than that ?—I should not have thought we had 


Many more. 


32233. (Mr. Greene.) Additions, as well as construc- 
tion; I suppose when any expenditure is necessary, 
you would have to deal with anything like an — 
ment ?—Yes. 


32234. And not where expenditure is not wun Fi 
—NO, 

32235. Where they do not inne to borrow, would it be 
right that you should also have to ¢onsider any plans for 
extensions ?—I think the cases would be really negligible 
where they did not want to borrow ; ; the expenditure 
is always considerable. 


32236. In that case the Lunacy (eiitiiéalbndes alsite 
need be required ?—I should think so. 


32237. If you were put into direct communication 
it would reduce the grievances and complaints of delay 
which have been submitted to us now and. again ?— 
Yes. 

32238. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you ‘consider ae the powers: 
given over local authorities by the central authority in 
the matter of asylum accommodation, whether by the 
Lunacy Act or if it were given to the Local Government 
Board by the Local Government Act, are in them- 
selves sufficient ?—What would those powers be? 


32239. The powers of having the plans submitted to 
them, being able to make a local inquiry, being able to: 
approve them either as they stand or with modifica- 
tions ?—I should think so, coupled with the control of 
the capital finance, so far as that is concerned.” I should 
say so probably, with the control of the loan. That is 
really the main machinery by which the control would — 
be done; at the present time I take it, there is Roe “a 
control. 

32240. The Bison Government Board have coneal 
over the loan and, the Home Office over the nature and — 
type of the buildings ?—Quite; , the nature and type 
of the buildings having been settled, the loan follows. 

32241. The thing which affects the loan is the nature 
and. type of the buildings ?—Yes. y 


32242: The approval given to’ the bs fixes” <7 


‘approval of the loan ?—Yes. 


32243. It is therefore simply a question | ‘as ts wil 
department it should go to ?—I think so. 


32244.’And it is a very small question, really ?— 
It is a comparatively small question no doubt ; it is 
matter of six millions in nineteen years. 


32245. I do not mean the total amount at stake, Err 5 
the question as to which department does it, is a small ques- 
tion ?—I am not quite sure that I agree with that, thatitis 
only a small question which department. does it, As 
the thing stands, there is no control; I do not think 
that is right. . I take it the Home Office do not pretend 
for a moment to go into the estimates of cost; they have 
not the machinery to do that, I have heard ‘it stated, 

32246. To do it the Local Government Board ‘woul 
require to have their staff increased; they have told 
us so officially ?—I am not aware of it. ar, 
- 32247. Whichever department dealt with it would h 
the same opportunity of appointing competent persons 7— 
I am not aware at all that they have made that statement. 

32248, They have told us 0, I think TF have never 
seen that letter. te 

32249. At any rate, whichever department da it, the 
would have to appoint experts to advise them ; architec 
tural and other experts ?—I do not think so. : 

32250. Would not. those be the same, whishelial ‘de 
partment did it ?—I do not think so... As regards sanitary 
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~work we have the necessary expert advisers already ; we 
should not: propose to increase them in any way. 


32251. Not propose to increase the staff to do it ?—I do 
not think so. 

32252. That is a very strong argument ?—All you would 
have to do would be to appoint another assistant architect. 
{am not sure that that would be necessary, but it might. 
That is the most you would have to do. 


32253. You are aware that the Committee a few years 
ago, inquiring into the work of the Local Government 
Board, reported that they were overworked and further 
work could not be given to them ?—Yes. 


32254. Has the staff been increased since that ?—Very 
considerably increased. 


32255. You gave us very striking figures showing the 
increase of local indebtedness ; that is a subject which has 
been discussed lately as itis a matter of public interest ?— 
‘Yes. 

32256. It has affected all Government departments 
dealing with the expenditure of money ?—I-do not know 
how far it has affected them. It is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

32257. In many subjects the Government departments, 
some years ago, did not devote themselves to the sup- 
pression of expense, did they ?—I suppose they did not. 


32258. It was not so much thought of ?—I imagine it 
was not. Jimagine it is not now in many departments ; 
I do not think they consider it. 


32259. lt is a matter of common knowledge among 
people in your department, and in mine, and the Lunacy 
Commissioners’, that the Home Office thought for many 
years that its duty was merely to see that adequate and 
proper accommodation was made for the class of people 
with whom the lunacy authorities deal, without.in any way 
feeling bound to restrict the generosity of local authorities ? 
—Yes. | 

32260. That is common knowledge, is it not ?—Yes. 


32261. That is also applicable’ to every department. 
‘Your own department have been accused of extravagance, 
have they not ?—They have. 


32262. And truthfully ; I will not go into detail ?—I am 
not prepared to admit that. 


, 32263. Take a quite recent case; you approve the 
asylums of the Metropolitan Asylums Board ?—If it is 
going to be a question of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
you must.ask the question of Mr. Davy; it does not come 
within my jurisdiction. 


32264. I will give you the foots and take your: opiriion 
of them, supposing they are true. . We were informed by 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board that the Tooting Bec 
Asylum, an asylum . for. senile. pauper imbeciles, was 
approved by the Local Government Board at a cost of 
£334 a bed; that is 50. per cent. above the average 
cost of lunatic asylums approved by the cme reas of 
State —I should not admit that. 


82265. (Mr. Chadwyck- Healey.). Is it not. £376 a bed ? 


+ 32266. (Mr. Byrne.) “It is, including a good many little 
extras; I am taking the initial pay aba £334 2?— 
Does this include cost. of land ? . 


32267. No, no capital expenditure of central ee 
whatever. The cost of the asylums as approved by the 
Secretary, of State, the average cost as appearing by the 
return laid before Parliament, which was asked for by Mr. 
Hobhouse, was £224 per bed:?—Is this the. corrected 
retin or the original return ? 

F * 32268. The ‘difference is extremely trifling between 
m ?—That return relates to the vt ins over a 
£ series of years. © 

732260. Yes, and the average of it was £224 2—TI can 

“quite understand that. 

32270. This asylum recently ‘approved by the Local 
Government Board cost 50 per cent. more ?—But was it 
50 per cent. more than the most recently approved type 
of the Home Office and the Lunacy Commissioners ? 


“13227 1. Yes,’ because that was £224. 


32272, (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) The evidence which has 
been given to us by Mr. Mann was that the place has cost 
‘up’to the present time £300,000 without land; that is the 
Tooting Bec Asylum. 
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32273. (Mr. Byrne.) Yes, I was reading from Mr, Mann’s 
evidence, Vol. II., page 284, 


32274. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) On page 293 it is given 
as £300,793, which works out at £376 a bed. 


32275. (Mr. Byrne.) That asylum was approved, on land 
costing £1,200 an acre, by the Local Government Board ?— 
Quite likely. Undoubtedly you would not get land there 
under that. 


32276. That was in 1903; and the annual charge 
for maintenance! is £45: Has anything occurred since 
1903 to make'us'think the anxiety for economy and the 
probability of successful efforts to secure it, if the work is 
transferred: to the Local Government Board, is a matter on 
which’ we can, rely ?—As regards that [should like to say 
that-since that: date there has been a new Assistant Secre- 
tary: of the -Local:Government Board.,dealing with that. 
particular:department, with which I have:nothing to do 
whatever. » I think that hasi had-an effect. which must be 
considered in connection with this..I think if you will 
examine him on the question you will find that he has 
made*a: very startling reduction, in the cost. of these 
buildings. 


32277. There-has not been another builé since ?—No, I 
am talking of Poor Law’ institutions generally. I think 
he can give you instances where the expense has been 
enormously cut down. 


32278. I think that is most probable. Would you also 
think it probable that the Home Office in approving 
asylums, after the discussion and the public interest which 
has recenily been taken in it, would also show greater 
economy ?—I am sure of it, if they were in a position, if 
they had the necessary staff ; if you are going to create 
a special staff of architects and engineers for dealing with 
this, which you say is to a certain extent a small question, 
then these economies could be effected. 


32279. Judging by the past, all we'¢an say is that each 
department has approved of ‘grossly extravagant things, 
but there tiscevery reason to believe that. they may 
improve im the future, there“is. such a ‘popular outcry 
among all people who have been’ recently investigating 
the matter ?—As regards the past I think you. must 
inquire as to Poor Law institutions of Mr. Davy. I do 
not. think it is.right for me to give away what case he 
may have. I do not know anything about this particular 
asylum to which you refer. 

32280. I only wanted to get a statement from you of 
matters within your experience, namely that both depart- 
ments have approved of extravagance in the past and 
recently have become much alive to the necessity of 
economy ?—Perhaps you will get the first part from Mr. 
Dayy—the admission, if it is admitted. 

32281. I understand that the Local Government Board 
wish to lay evidence before us, not only on this matter of 
the central authority to deal with plans, but on other 
matters which have come before the Commission ?—Yes. 


32282. Of course most of the matters we have had before 
us are those on which you can imagine the views of your 
inspectors have been more important, because we have 
had the legal and ‘administrative part laid: before us by 
Mr. Adrian. Since he appeared here we have had a 
large amount of evidence to the effect: that it would be 
advisable that the Poor Law’ should cease to deal with 
defectives of all classes; that they should be removed 
from its care and dealt with by county authorities in 
various circumstances according to the classes affected. 
Have the Local Government Board any corporate. or 
official opinion on that matter ?—I should imagine they 
would have, but that will be given by Mr. Davy. 


32283. What is Mr. Davy’s office ?—Assistant Secre- 
tary and Chief General Inspector. Iam strictly limited to 
the financial side, the capital financial side. 


32284. (Dr. Needham.) I do not want in the least to give 
any imperfect or unfair account of what took place at the 
conference. When I said to you that I did not remember 
Mr. Chalmers saying anything definite, I said what was in 
my mind. -I have sent to the office since for a copy of the 
memorandum ‘which I made.: I made a memorandum 
which I presented to my colleagues, and I will read it to 
you in extenso. ‘‘ On Monday, November 29th, 1905, by 
direction of the Board, I attended as its representative 
at the House of Lords at a conference respecting plans and 
the mode of dealing with them, their examination by us, 
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and submission to the Secretary of State and their re- 
examination in cases in which they formed the subject 
of loans by the Local Government Board; the best mode 
of exercising control of initial local expenditure and the 
carrying them out, and the question of our having as a 
member of our regular staff an architect who would 
devote his time to giving us the necessary expert assist- 
ance. The conference was also attended by Sir Kenneth 
Muir Mackenzie representing the Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Chalmers, Under-Secretary of State for the Home Office, 
and Mr. Kershaw, Assistant Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Poard. The whole matter was freely discussed, and 
it was at once obvious that outside our department there 
was a unanimous opinion that the practice of our having 
as our expert adviser an architect who himself builds 
asylums is indefensible from the economical point of 
view. I showed, however, how well it had answered, and 
the difficulty of making it worth the while of any expert 
to advise us, and yet refrain from undertaking other 
expert work, but I pointed out that even with a consulting 
architect it was impossible to give careful scrutiny of 
specifications so as to limit undue expenditure in matters 
which were not revealed by the plans, such as flooring 
material, corridors, dados, overmantels, and _ fittings 
generally, for that we had no staff and no time to do it 
ourselves and no adequate Treasury allowance for it to 
be done by our consulting architect and his staff, even if 
they could undertake it. The Local Government Board 
would not accept any substitute for its own examination 
of plans in cases of loans, but it was suggested that the 
Home Office might by legislation hand over its functions 
to that Board, so that we might examine plans as lunacy 
experts, handing them over to the Local Government Board 
for examination as to construction, drainage, heating, etc., 
and final approval, loan or no loan.” That is a great 
difference from saying that the plans should be handed over 
to the Local Government Board without reference to the 
Comuuissioners at all ?—I do not think I said that. Isaid 
that the Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had made his suggestion, and I went on to say that 
Dr. Needham said at once that the suggestion would meet 
with strong opposition ? 

32285. Yes, handing the plans over to the Local Govern- 
ment Board without the Commissioners having any 
concern in their arrangement at all ?—I understood the 
objection was to the arrangement suggested by Sir M. 
D. Chalmers. 


32286. No, we had no voice in that. It was not a 
matter for us to decide ; it was a matter for other depart- 
ments. ‘‘ Finally no decision was arrived at, the general 
idea being that the present system is a bad one, and needs 
amendment, and that in any case we need help, but that 
its form is involved in great difficulty. It was thought 
desirable that we should have another conference at a 
date to be fixed by Sir Kenneth Mackenzie.” I want to 
make a perfectly clean breast of it, and to lay the whole 
thing before you as it occurred. Now as regards the 
examination of plans by the Commissioners, you do not 
seem to be aware that in a very considerable number of 
instances the Commissioners do consult sanitary engineers 
with reference to sanitary matters and that some of the 
eminent sanitary people who have been consulted in recent 
years did not agree with the views which were taken 
afterwards by the sanitary authorities of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. There were two sanitary authorities; the 
Local Government Board with its sanitary advisers and 
these gentlemen who stood out as sanitary advisers of 
eminence did not agree, as sanitary authorities very often 
do not ?—Might I ask what was the particular case? 
It is not much good discussing general points of this 
kind without reference to a particular case. 


32287. No, perhaps not. You have drawn up a state- 
ment, and the Commissioners have had no opportunity 
of answering this statement. One statement is good 
until another is presented ?—Quite. 


32288. Then as regards reduction in the cost of asylums, 
are you aware that in recent consideration of plans our 
consulting architect has been able to reduce the proposed 
expenditure for an asylum ”7 something over £100,000 ? 
—No,I am not; but I am afraid that even assuming that 
that is so the facts might remain that parts of the asylum 

ere still too expensive. 


32289. Are you aware that the Commissioners exercise 
the greatest possible scrutiny ? I admit itis of late years, 


‘of money was spent upon it? 
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because at one time, as Mr. Byrne pointed out, I think al¥ 
the central authorities thought the matter of expense was. 
one which might property be left to the local authority ?— 
Ido not think the Local Government Board ever thought 
that 


32290. I cannot tell what they thought. Certainly 
the other authorities did, up to within the last few years, 
since which I venture to think there has been extreme 
care exercised with reference to expenditure. Now about 
the cost of the medical superintendents’ residences; 
may I ask how you arrived at the cost of the separate 
houses ?—From the estimates. 


32291. But the estimates are block estimates gener- 
ally ?—The estimates we have given separately—the cost 
in each of the cases. f 


32292. Did you have separate estimates of every item * 
—Not of every item, but in every case we have separate 
estimates of this particular item. 


32293. Of the superintendents’ houses ?—Yes. 


32294. Then may I take it that these are accurate ?— 
I think you may take it that. they are absolutely 
accurate. 


32295. You have taken the asylum at Croydon, the 
Warlingham Asylum; you say the house cost £3,200 ?— 
ves. 


32296-8. Might I be allowed to ask Dr. Pasmore, the 
medical superintendent, to say whether that house is of an 
extravagant size ?—(Dr. Pasmore.) Not atall. Itisa plain 
structure, and no ornamentation whatever has been put 
upon it, and as a matter of fact it is inadequate as far as 
accommodation is concerned, because it lacks room for 
a large family. For instance, there is no box room in the 
house. In Croydon the expenditure was due to the fact 
of builders’ prices going up immediately after the 
estimates were got out, and also to the fact that the 
cost of carting from the station, it being three and a half — 
miles from the nearest railway station, was very great. 
(The Witness.) That does not explain why £3,200 was — 
expended. It only shows there was more extravagance 
than I thought. Here is a house absolutely inadequate, 
and yet it costs £3,200. 


32299-32300. (Dr. Needham.) You do not suggest that 
there is any combination between the Commissioners and 
the local builders as regards the amount of the charge ?— 
(The Witness.) I make no suggestion of the kind; but 
you tell me that the house is too small for the doctor. 
(Dr. Pasmore.) I did not say that it was too small. — 
(The Witness.) You said the accommodation was 
inadequate. 


32301. (Dr. Dunlop.) 


Do you assert that that amount — 
I thought it was only an 
estimate ?—This amount was actually spent; the other 
cases were estimates of expenditures; some of them may — 
have cost more ; some of them less. 


32302. (Dr. Needham.) Now as regards chapels, you 
have given three chapels. Let us take Storthes Hall, 
which is not built, and possibly may never be built. 
There are 2,000 odd patients. It is going to cost £7,500 2? 
—Yes. , 

7 

32303. Do you know what the Church Building Society _ 

reckon per seat for an ordinary church ?—No. F 


32304. £10 per seat. This does not amount to any- — 
thing like £10 a seat ?—You would hardly expect that. 


32305. I should not expect it. I merely point out — 
the fact that it does not. Then as regards cottages, 
do not you think you have taken a very unfair list — 
of cottages which were built during a time of inflated 
prices, and that if you were to investigate you would 
find that a very large, a very preponderant number — 
of the cottages, have been built at two-thirds of the 
prices you have mentioned here ?—I have taken the 
dates from 1898 onwards to 1904. 

32306. You must have taken one or two extreme 
instances ? 


32307. (Chairman.) I think Mr. Kershaw said he 
gave us the extreme prices ; that is the whole point of it. 


32308. (Dr. Needham.) I thought Mr. Kershaw pre-— 
sented these things as specimens of the extravagances 
which prevail ?—Quite—fair specimens of extravagance; — 
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therefore the existence of these other cases rather 
argues that these might also have been reduced. 


32309. No, because you give us things like this: fore- 
men’s houses, farm bailifis’ houses, stewards’ houses ; 
you do not say what sort of foremen they are, or what 
‘sort of stewards, and so on. There are stewards and 
stewards; and foremen and foremen ?—Yes, but take 
_the other cases if you object to those; there are cottages 
for attendants, gardeners’ houses, gatekeepers’ lodges. 


32310. I take here four pairs of houses, £653 a pair. 
I can find you a very considerable number of attendants’ 
houses which have not cost anything like £653 a pair 7— 
Then I should like to know why these cost so much 
more. 


32311. I should like to know it also. Has the Local 
Government Board on any single occasion made a specific 
representation to the Commissioners that the plans 
were extravagant for any particular thing, because if so, 
will you give me the instance or instances? The Local 
Government Board wrote a letter to the Commissioners 
sometime since in which they said they hoped the Com- 
missioners would work with them in endeavouring to 
reduce the cost of building of asylums. You put that 
letter in. The Commissioners responded in the same 
spirit because they felt the same. But have you ever 
on any particular occasion, when you thought the price 
of a building was too large, drawn the attention of the 
Commissioners to the fact ?—I cannot, of course, say 
that we have, because as I pointed out when I started my 
evidence in chief, the position when these cases come 
before us is this: the Lunacy Commissioners have had 
these plans before them, and have recommended the 
Home Office to approve them; the Home Office have 
approved of the plans and of the contracts ; therefore the 
Local Government Board are not in a position to object. 


32312. It is not a reflection on the Commissioners only, 
it is a reflection on the Home Office, that they have 
approved of plans which were sanctioned by the Com- 
missioners which were extravagant, or contemplated 
extravagant outlay ?—I think the Home Office are 
quite prepared to admit that they have passed plans 
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which are extravagant; I understood Mr. Byrne to say 
so just now. 

32313. (Mr. Byrne.) It is an obvious fact. 

32314. (Dr. Needham.) Have you ever referred the 


‘matter back, as the Home Office have, to the Commis- 


sioners ? The Home Office have sent back plans to the 
Commissioners, saying they were excessive ?—But the 
position is entirely different; the position is that the 
Home Office have not approved the plans when they 
are sent back to you, but when the case comes before us 
the Home Office have approved the plans. That makes 
all the difference. 

32315. I do not think it makes any difference ?—I am 
afraid we must differ. 

32316. The Local Government Board have to sanction 
the expenditure of the money and if the Local Government 
Board think the money is being expended improperly, 
surely in the interest of the public it is their duty to take 
some action ?—That was a possible attitude for the Local 
Government Board to take up. As a matter of fact it was 
considered by the Permanent Secretary and the President 
for the time being when this question came up in 1892, 
when we had rather a stiff letter from the Commissioners 
through the Home Office on a point we had raised—I 
think it was the Suffolk case—and it was decided then that 
the Local Government Board ought not, when the plans 
had been approved by the Home Office, to raise a question 
as to the cost of the building. 

32317. As a matter of fact they have not ?—They have 
not; that was decided after careful consideration. 

32318. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I think I have only one 
question to ask, as Mr. Byrne has dealt with the Tooting 
Bec Asylum. You have control of the workhouse in- 
firmaries ?—Personally no, that is Mr. Davy. 

32319. You could not tell me what the cost of the 
infirmary in the Marylebone Road was ?—No, I have no 
knowledge. 

32320. I must wait till Mr. Davy comes about that ? 
—Yes. 

32321. (Chatrman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—Nothing. 


STATEMENT AS TO RATES OF INTEREST CHARGED BY THE PusLiIc Works Loan ComMMISSIONERS. 


(Handed in by Mr. Noel 7. Kershaw. 


Vide Question 32042.) 





Date of Treasury Minute authorising 
rate to be charged. 


7th August, 1897 pare. L : 


ond November, 1899 


18th January, 1900 


3rd March, 1904- - - - - - 








Loans repayable within periods Da cae ifoetas 
not exceeding y 

30 years 23 per cent.* 
40 ” 3 ” 
50, 3 9 
30 years 3 per cent. 
40 ” 3 ” 
50 ” 3} >> 
30 years 3} per cent. 
40 ” 3 » 
50 ” 3? ” 
20 years 33 per cent. 
30 ” 32 9 
40T 35 4 & 
50 39 4} ” 








* The minimum rate allowed by the Public Works Loans Act, 1897. See Section 1. 


Noel T. 
Kershaw, 
Esq., C.B. 
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Davip Davis, Esq., called; and Examined 


32322. (Chairman.) Wouid you tell us how long you 
have been Chairman of the Birmingham Asylums Com- 
mittee ?—Just over two years. 

32323. Were you:.a member of the committee before 
that ?—Yes; I. have, been. a member of the committee 
for five years. 

32324.. You have been so ‘lensed as*to give us & Wbatadiont 
of your evidence ; may we put that on our notes ?— 
Certainly. 

32325. It is on behalf of ‘the committee I presume ?— 
Yes; it is; it is settled by the committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE’ EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY Davip Davis, Esq., CHA*RMAN OF THE CITY 
or BirwineHam LuNarre “AsyLuMs hig aah a OF 
VISITORS. 

The committee have given careful consideration to the 
letter received from the Secretary of the Royal Commission, 
dated 16th November, 1906, and they now beg to make the 
following suggestions :— 

The committee ‘are of opinion that a central authority 
should have the care, control, and general supervision’ of 
all classes of insane, including the feeble-minded. They 
would call the attention of the Commission to the fact 
that the number of registered insane (as shown by the last 
Report. of the Commissioners) has increased by about 


100,000 since the Board of Commissioners was first ap- | 


pointed, and that no addition has been made to that body 
during that time: If the feeble-minded are added, a very 
large‘unknown number will have to‘be included: under the 
general head. 

Assuming that the latter lass are\added to the duties of 
a central authority, there must of necessity be a, large 
increase in the number of the persons constituting the 
Board. of Commissioners. It might: be sub-divided so as.to 
deal with the different classes of the insane. In _ the 
opinion of the committee the constitution of the Com- 
mission should include a number of medical men (most of 
whom should have had lengthened experience in the care 
and treatment of the insane), lawyers, members of 
Parliament (who should be able to represent the Com- 
mission in the House of Commons), and representatives 
from county councils, cities, and boroughs. The Com- 
mission should have the power of appointing inspectors, 
who should report to the central authority and be under 
its contr |. It-would-be advisable that. each-inspector 
should have offices and a staff, and be located in the 
district allotted to him; and have a certain number of 
asylums in his particular charge. He should be required 
to visit his own asylums more frequently than has hitherto 
been done by the Commissioners, and to forward reports 
to the Board at stated intervals. 

Many minor matters, such as unimportant structural al- 
terations and additions to existing institutions, might with 
advantage to all parties be left to the inspectors, with the 
right of appeal by the local authority to the Board i in the 
event of disagreement. 

- Whe committee are of opinion that considerable amend- 
ments are necessary to the Lunacy Act, 1890. They 
suggest the following :— 

(a) Such alterations as may be necessary to provide 
proper accommodation for criminal patients, instead 
of sending such patients to pauper asylums. 

(b) The abolition of the word “lunacy” through- 
cut the present Act, and the substitution therefor of 
the words “ mental disease.” 

(c) An amendment to Section 261 (1) of the Act, 
‘so as to allow Visiting Committees to take buildings or 
Jand on lease for a shorter period than sixty years. 


The committee feel strongly upon the following points, 
which they are of opinion should be included in the duties - 
xf the Board of Commissioners :— 

(1) First among these comes the social and national 
aspect of the. disease, especially _as regards its pre- 
vention. 

(2) An extension of the systematic study of all 
mental disorders, in the k®pe that in the course of 
time progress may be made in medical knowledge, and 
diseases of the brain now considered incurable may 
be treated and perhaps cured. Efforts similar to 
those in regard to consumption and cancer should be 
made. In making these suggestions the committee 
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desire to point out that the statistics of the Com-_ 
missioners in Lunacy show that a -recovery. rate 
which in 1859 averaged 35:1 per cent. of the ad-_ 
missions, has after all the large expenditure which 
has been made, both in the erection. of institutions 
and in the greater, care and continued treatment of 
the insane, resulted only in an increase of 2 percent. _ 

(3) The consideration of the great advantages of the © 
villa and colony systems ‘as opposed to the doubtful | 
benefit which accrues from the establishment of large 
asylums. 

(4) The desirability of providing special hospitals or 
reception houses for acute cases, to which doubtful } 
cases of mental disorder might be remanded by » 
judicial authorities for observation. It’ would: also. 
be advisable in large industrial centres to establish 

out patients’ departments. ; 

(5) Lastly, the committee ‘desire’'to state that thew 2 
entirely agree with the evidence given by the medical, 
superintendent of their asylum at Winson Green (Dr. » 
Whitcombe) before the Commission on the. 2nd re ee 
February last. cli 
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32326. (Dr. Dunlop.) I see you and your committee 
strongly advise what amounts toa complete reconstruc- 
tion of the Lunacy Commission ; is not that a0. 2—Yesg, . 
practically... 

32327. A recasting of it ?—Yes.. 

32328. And the formation’ of a very* large. Goitoall 
Board ?—Yes. 

32329. And a: thoroughly efficient corps of. suspectan 
under them ?—Local inspectors. 


32330. First of all take the Central‘Board.: ‘The Contain ; 
Board, you say, should consist of-a certain number of) 
medical men. Have you any idea as regards the numbers ; » 
what proportion should they form to the Board ?—No, I. y 
have no idea; I do not know the quantity of work the 
Commissioners will have to get through for the whole of 
England and Wales. ’ . 


32331. And lawyers the same way ?—No, I conneg h 
tell you. 

32332. Members.of Parliament; may Lok : 
put them on ?—Only so that they might represent the — 
Commission in the House of Commons; if any question 
of Lunacy cropped up in the House they might have some 
knowledge-of what is going on. - 


32333. Do you intend the Board to be a permanent. OF a 
changing body ?—Permanent, as far as possible. 


32334. The Parliamentary representatives would not be 
permanent ?—No, they would not; that is to say they 
might not be. 

32335. Representatives & ooulitye city, and, porsugil 
councils; may I ask what the object of putting those on” 
the Central Board is ?—The object is that they would — 
possibly have experience in asylum matters, in various 
parts of the country, local experience, and shey me be- 
useful upon the Board. “ea 

32336: Is it desirable-to have such a Board as this, a 
very large Board, merely for the purpose of debating a 
point and settling a point ?—Of course the smaller a 
committee is the better it does its work as a rule, but we 
thought rather that the Board would be split up to deal 
with different classes of patients, and that different matters 
would come “before their sub-committees ‘ who" would” 
necessarily report from time to time to the Board of Com- — 
missioners. 

32337. Such a Board as you represent here would be a 
perfect small parliament ?—It Hes entirely on the 
Pens V at.) econ ae 

32338.. If the. hosoughs of England were to have efficient 
representation ?—I am not suggesting that every borough 
or every city should have a representative. 

32339. Have you any idea of the size of the Board you 
advise ?—No, I have not. 


32340. It is not worked out to that detail ?—I cannot : 
tell you the quantity of work the Commissioners have to do 
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at the present time or wil have to do in the future. 
The Commissioners would know better themselves. 


32341. However, you would insist~on advising that 
these bodies should be represented ?—Yes. 


- 32342. Is there any reason why the cities should be 
_ represented separately from the boroughs ?— Not at all. 


- 32343. Coming to the inspecting staff, what are the 
essentials of the inspecting staff ?—The idea of my 
committee was that a local inspector might deal with 
very small matters about which at the present time we 
have to trouble the Commissioners, and might: deal with 
small matters even without reference to the Board ot 
Commissioners. 


32344. What size of district. or locality should have a 
representative ?—I suggest generally four or five counties. 

32345. Counties vary enormously in population ?—Say 
seven or eight asylums; perhaps that would be better. 

32346. That is say 7,000, 8,000 or 10,000 lunatics ?— 
Perhaps that is too many; 6,000 or 7,000 say. 

32347. An inspector for each 6,000 or 7,000 inmates ?— 
Yes. 


32348. Residing locally ?—Yes. 


32349. Himself able to dispose of small matters ?— 
Nes. 


32350. Such as what; give me an example ?—Small 
structural alterations, or an increase in the size of the 
asylums, alterations to medical superintendents’ houses. 


32351. Petty alterations ?—Yes. 


32352. An increase of Junatic asylums is not a very 
small order, is it ?—It is not very difficult. 


32353. Some asylum extensions are very expensive 
work indeed ?—Yes, if the extensions were great they 
would be, but I can conceive that a local inspector, if 
he were fit for his work, would be able to sanction exten- 
sions with perfect safety to everybody concerned. 

32354. The local inspector, I suppose, would inspect 
all your asylums ?—Yes. 

32355. What about other institutions for dealing with 
the insane—the workhouses ?—Yes, they might be given 
to him as well. 

32356. Your inspectors will all be medical men, I 
presume ?—Not necessarily. 


32357. Would you hand over the whole inspection of 
county asylums to a non-medical person ?—If he were 
fit for his work. 


32358. Do not you think a knowledge of lunacy and 


‘medicine necessary for the inspection of lunatics ?— ~ 


. Personally, no. 


32359. Surely it is for medical treatment that these 
places exist ?—And they get it; there are very good 
“medical staffs at the asylums with which I have anything 
to do. 
__ 32360. So good that they are quite above sup»rvision ?— 
Idid not say “above”; they are quite capable of carrying 
on their work, they want no inspection. 


32361. Are they so good that they require no inspec- 
tion at all ?—I think ‘so; I am speaking of Birmingham. 


32362. Are you aware of the fact that a good deal of 
Government money is spent for Birmiigham lunatics ; 
there is a 4s. grant is not there? Have you heard of the 
4s. grant for lunatics ?—In what direction ? 


32363. For every lunatic in a county asylum a grant 
of 4s. is made for that lunatic’s care and treatment, which 
is a medical matter is it not ?—Yes. 


32364. Do not you think Government is entitled to 
know that that is rightly and properly spent ?—If they 
like to, through their inspector. 


32365. However, in Birmingham the staff is so abso- 
lutely good that there is no necessity for it ?—That is my 
opinion. 

32366. Further on in your statement you say “ Such 
alterations as may be necessary to provide proper accom- 
modation for criminal patients instead of sending such 
patients to pauper asylums.’’ What do you call criminal 
patients ?—They send them from the gaol to the asylum 
when they become insane, whilst they are incarcerated. 
We do not like them at all; do not want them there. 
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32367. You are quite happy. to take them after the 
sentence is over 7—So long as they are not criminals. 
I do not say we are “‘ quite happy ;”’ we should have to 
take them. ~ 


32368. So that the man has a contaminaiing influence 
one day and has no contaminating influence the next?— 
I did not say that.. I think while they are criminals 
they ought to go to a criminal institution. 


32369. What do you mean by “ criminal institutions ”’? 
—Asylums fit to maintain criminals. 


32370. What do you mean by a criminal ?—A man 
who has been convicted. 


32371. For the rest of his life ?—He may be under- 
going a sentence for a short or a long period. 


32372. You object to the prisoner for a short period 
in the local prison coming in during the currency of 
the sentence, but not afterwards ?—We do object to 
having criminal patients among respectable paupers 
who happen to be lunatics ; we should be glad to get out 
of it. 


32373. “Criminal” was your word, it is not my word. 
That is what I want toknow;_in Birmingham you make 
the difference between whether a man is undergoing a 
sentence or has undergone one ?—Yes. 


32374. You are quite happy to take them afterwards ? 
—You keep saying I am “ quite happy”; I never said 
we were quite happy. I say we have to take them after- 
wards, we cannot help ourselves ; we do not want people 
of bad character if we can help it, because there are a 
large number of patients quite respectable though they 
happen to be-paupers; we do not think the association 
is good. 

32375. Regarding new duties to be put on the Com- 
mission. you first say they ought to visit more frequently ? 
—TI think it would be well. 


32376. A few minutes ago you said visits seemed to 
be hardly necessary ?—From whom ? 


32377. From medical Commissioners ?—We were deal- 
ing with the question whether a local inspector should be 
a medical man or not. 


32378. “Should be required to visit more frequently ” is 
your recommendation ?—Yes, the local inspector might 
be. atts 
32379. The local inspector you say need not be a 
medical man ?—Yes, I said so. 


32380. The next duty of the Board of Commissioners 
which you advise is to study insanity ?—Yes, I wish 
they would. 

32381. For that, surely, medical knowledge is abso- 
lutely essential, is it not ?—Most certainly. 


32382. So that of this large Board only the medical men 
would be fit to carry out that function ?—I am not 
suggesting that the Board of Commissioners should study. 
I am suggesting a State Institution with the object. of 
making lunacy a particular study. 

32383. Would you explain it ?—An institution main- 
tained by the State, and not by the local authorities. 
It should be a national institution. 


32384. In your statement you say: “The committce 
feel strongly upon the following points which they are of 
opinion should be included in the duties of the Board of 
Commissioners: First among these comes the social and 
national aspect of the disease, especially as regards its 
prevention. (2) The extension of the systematic study 
of all mental disorders.” I think that means the Com- 
missioners themselves ?—I think you, are mistaken. 


32385. You might correct it ?—There is not the slightest 
intention that the Commissioners themselves should 
undertake study of that description, but that there 
should be an institution where the study could be carried 
on at the expense of the State. =, ae 

32386. A laboratory ?—Yes. 

32387. One or more laboratories ?—Yes. 

32388. At the expense of the State, without any local 
contribution ?—Quite so. 

32389. And under the control of the Lunacy Board ?— 
By all means. 


32390. You also state that this Board ought to study 
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the construction of asylums and asylum administration 
generally ?—I do not think I have stated so, but I have 
not the slightest objection to their doing so. 


32391. Let me quote the heading again: “The com- 
mittee feel strongly upon the following points which they 
are of opinion should be included in the duties of the 
Board of Commissioners. No. 3. The consideration of 
the great advantages of the Villa and Colony systems. 
No. 4. The desirability of providing special hospitals or 
reception houses.” Doing these things means practically 
studying asylum construction and administration ?—No, 
they should take into consideration the great advantages 
of the Villa and Colony systems as opposed to the great 
big establishments of to-day. 


32392. Does that infer that they do not do so at the 
present moment ?—Not to the extent that we should like 
them to. 

32393. What grounds have you got for that state- 
ment ?—I do not know that that is part of the system 
of taking care of lunatics, that they should be housed in 
small houses. As far as my knowledge extends, large 
establishments, bigger than ever, are being erected for 
the accommodation of the insane. 


32394. Are you not aware of the fact that many villas 
are used ?—I believe there are some. 


32395. Are you not aware of the fact that there is a new 
asylum in England which is entirely on the villa system ? 
—Yes. 

32396. And now one going up entirely of villas ?—That 
is quite possible. 

32397. So the point has been considered already ?—I 
am not suggesting that it has never been considered. 


32398. I suppose the whole Board is not thoroughly 
competent to consider these points. The construction of 
asylums on the Villa system, or of hospitals, and con- 
siderations of that kind, depend on medical know- 
ledge ?—Yes, to a large extent, but you want some men 
ef business. 

32399. Does that imply that a medical man is not 
necessarily a man of business ?—Not necessarily. 


32400. They may be for all that ?—Yes. 
32401. It is just possible ?—Just possible. 


32402. However, you would insist on a preponderance 
of medical men ?—I do not think so. I think the medical 
part of the Board might attend to the medical part of 
the duty, and the business part of the Board to the business 
part of the duty. 

32403. I have not seen where the business part comes 
in; will you tell us where that comes in ?—I think there 
is a great deal of business with regard to the administra- 
tion of asylums. Medical men can very well attend to 
the medical aspect of the case, and business men could not 
possibly interfere; but there are many other matters of 
business which are much better attended to by men of 
business and men of the world than they would be by 
medical men, according to my humble judgment. 


32404. Tell us what business matters come up before 
the Lunacy Board ?—It is impossible for me to tell you 
that. 

32405. I think they are few and far between, do not 
you ?—No; take the buildings. For putting up a build- 
ing medical knowledge is necessary to show thatit is safe for 
the care of insane patients, but I do not think the con- 
siderations of estimates and contracts comes well within 
the purview of the medical man. 

32406. Are you aware that this Commission has had the 
recommendation of a permanent architect and adviser 
to the Commission ?—Yes; I strongly object to that. I 
think one architect appointed to a Commission is a great 
mistake, because local architects immediately run round 
the country to see what kind of buildings he has previously 
erected and follow his style as far as possible. If he 
happens to be an extravagant man the local authority 
is landed in much bigger expense than if it were not known 
who the architectural adviser to the Commission was. 
They should have a large number of men, and it should 
not be known beforehand 4 which one the particular 
plans were going to be referred. 

32407. Is there any other form of business matter 
that comes from the local asylum before the Board ?— 
I cannot tell you any more at the present moment. 


EVIDENCE < 


32408. Outside buildings and alterations, the duties 
of the Lunacy Commissioners are, from what you say, 
mostly medical ?—Yes. 


32409. (Mr. Burden.) We heard this morning a great 
deal about the reduction of expenditure by the Local 
Governinent Board. Can you throw any light on the 
subject 2? Do they reduce things much at Birmingham ? 
—We have not had any experience of reductions; the 
only experience we have had is where an increase of 
expenditure was insisted upon; that had relation to the 
sewage disposal as contemplated at Hollymoor asylum, 
for 600 patients, recently opened. We obtained there the 
opinion and report of a Mr. J. D. Watson, who is engineer to 
the Birmingham Tame and Rea District Drainage Board. 
He planned out an installation of a certain size which he 
was perfectly certain was more than adequate to meet the 
demands of the institution. We had necessarily to apply 
to the Local Government Board for a loan for the 
purpose of putting in this installation, and we were 
told it was nothing like large enough for the requirements 
of the establishment, and all our protestations were not of | 
the slightest effect. The result was that it cost us a larger 
sum of money than if the original plans had been accepted. 


32410. Your experience of the Local Government Board 
is that it has not always effected a saving; sometimes 
it has resulted in greater expense ?—I should think so; 
that is my experience. 

32411. (Dr. Needham.) Do not you think that the 
board you talk of would be a very huge unwieldy board 
which would not be able to do any work ?—It depends 
entirely on the number. I should think a well-selected 
board could be split up into a number of smaller com 
mittees which could report to the Board. 


32412. I suppose you have had a great deal of knowledge 
of large committees ?—I have had. ‘ 

32413. Do you not think a large committee is a very 
unworkable body ?—Very. 

32414. Do you not think the present proposition is for 
a board which would be a very unwieldy body ?—I do 
not think it would be, if it were split up. | 

32415. We have been asking that we should have two — 
more Commissioners. It has been suggested that if more 
were added we should get a very unwieldy board and — 
there would be no business done; we should spend our ~ 
time in talking. That was the view of Lord Shaftesbury — 
and other members of the Commission at the time of the 
enquiry in 1877 ?—I do not know how many medical — 
men you have. : 

32416. Three out of six; there are six Commissioners, _ 
and we may have five honorary Commissioners, which — 
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would make eleven. If they all came I think we should — 
find eleven rather unwieldy. You advocate the abolition 
of the word “lunacy.” I think the Lunacy Commis- — 
sioners would entirely agree with you; they think it is a 
very offensive word. As respects allowing Visiting Com- 
mittees to take buildings or land on lease for a shorter | 
period than sixty years, I think the Commissioners would 
very strongly endorse that view ?—You will remember 
possibly our application with regard to Sandwell. 


32417. Yes, itisa difficulty which is constantly cropping 
up, and to which the Lunacy Commissioners are quite 
alive. Then you speak about the great advantages of the 
Villa and Colony systems as opposed to the doul-tful 
benefit which occurs from the establishment of large 
asylums. I think the Commissioners have very open 
minds about that. I think they are very glad indeed to 
sanction the building’ of colonies; as a matter of fact 
there are two or three asylums being built at the present 
time which are exactly what you describe here ?—May I 
enlarge on that? Iam rather of opinion, and others are too 
—it is practically the common knowledge—that it does 
patients good to keep them at work. Hollymoor asylum 
has been equipped with the object, apparently, of giving 
patients as little as possible to do; we have a magnificent 
installation of labour-saving machinery. I think that is a 
mistake ; if these villas were erected, if washing had to be 
done, it could be done by hand by the patients under 
proper supervision quite as well as if it were done by 
machinery, and it would give the patients occupation at t @ 
same time. In addition to that there would be the initial 
saving in the capital outlay and upkeep of very expensive 
machinery. With regard to heating, the cost of heating — 
at Hollymoor was tremendous. These small places — 
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might be heated by ordinary fireplaces, and they would 
be much more homely and comfortable. As regards 
lighting too—there ought to be no necessity for putting 
down a large electric light plant ; it ought to be lighted by 
_ oil or gas. 

32418. You would hardly say oil?—You made us 
use colza oil at Sandwell, and the place was not fit to live 
in, in consequence. 

32419. You would hardly use paraffin in an asylum ? 
—I think there is danger, but it ought to be safe if you 
use sufficient care. 


32420. As regards these various suggestions which 

ou make, were you on the committee which had to do 
with the building of Hollymoor ?—I joined the committee 
when it was in course of erection, so thit what took 
place beforehand is nothing, so far as I am concerned, 
but hearsay. 

32421. Were these points heard by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners and objected to ?—I do not know. 


32422. Mr. Lloyd was chairman, and he came and saw 
the Commissioners on many occasions; I think none of 
these points were mentioned to them. You are probably 
aware that the Commissioners have sanctioned more than 
once the cutting out of all heating provision from an 
asylum ?—I did not know that. 


32423. That is a fact. As regards the additional 
buildings at the Norfolk Asylum the committee said they 
would like to try the effect of open fires. There was not 
the smallest opposition made. They proposed it and it 
was said that if they liked to take the responsibility of 
doing it, and possibly put in heating arrangements after- 
wards, they could do it, and they have tried it, and 
found it succeed, I believe ?—I do not know. 


32424. Then you speak of the desirability of providing 
special hospitals or reception houses for acute cases. 
That is a matter largely within the control of the local 
authority. If you like to propose to build in Birming- 
ham, as they are proposing in London, reception houses, 
I do not suppose any central authority would attempt 
to interfere with you-?—No. 

32425. In Glasgow they have built places of the kind, 
and there was a Bill introduced in the House of Commons 
by which the London County Council proposed to build 
reception houses, and it had our blessing. I think the 
Commissioners would not only not attempt to interfere, 
but would be very glad indeed to welcome it?—Thank 
you. 

32426. You think an out-patient’s department would 
be very useful ?—Yes. 

32427. You are aware that there are several places 
‘where they have them ?—No. 

32428. They have one in connection with the Wake- 
field Asylum in the West Riding of Yorkshire, which has 
been very successful, and they have several others in 
large towns. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
it would be desirable to have on the committees of the 
‘asylums female members ?—The committee has not 
discussed that question. If I may be allowed to answer 
personally I should welcome them certainly. 


32429. You know Mr. Lloyd applied to the Lunacy 
Commissioners to help him in co-opting members from 
outside on to the committees ?—I did not know that. 


32430. And the Commissioners succeeded in putting a 
clause into a Bill, which unfortunately died, as so many 
lunacy Bills have died, in the House of Commons. ?—I did 
did not know that. 


32431. That would have allowed of his co-opting women 
as well as men ?—I did not know that. 


$2432. Have you had much experience of other de- 
partments than the Commissioners, in connection with 
asylums, the Local Government Board, for instance ; have 
you found that the Local Government Board is particularly 
successful in reducing expenditure in connection with 
asylums ?—No. 

32433. (Mr. Greene.) Does ‘‘ No” mean that they have 
not done it ?—I have no experience of it. They have not 
attempted, so far as I know in connection with Birmingham, 
to limit our expenditure in any way ; in fact they have 
increased it. 

32434. (Dr. Needham.) Have you any instance in 
reference to the Hollymoor Asylum in which that was 
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done ?—Only so far as the sewage disposal was concerned, David Davis, 


about which I was telling Mr. Burden. 


Esq. 


32435. (Mr. Byrne.) Have you any experience of Poor 17 Dec. 1906. 


Law administration ?—No. 


32436. You only know the inmates when they come 
into the asylums ?—That is all. 


32437. You probably have no strong opinion as to 
whether the central lunacy jurisdiction should extend to 
defectives and lunatics ?—I have no strong opinion, but 
it seems only a matter of common-sense that there should 
be one Board dealing with all persons who are mentally 
afflicted right from commencement to end. 


32438. (Mr. Greene.) Might I ask of whom is your 
asylums committee composed ?—Members of the City 
Council. 


32439. I should almost have guessed that, but I mean 
what is their vocation in life? How many does it consist 
of, to begin with ?—T'welve, I believe. 


32440. Are they mainly gentlemen in business or 
professions? This is given as a very careful suggestion as 
to how the Commission should advise the reconstruction 
of a department, and I wanted to see from whom the 
advice emanated ?—So far as I know them, we have one 
doctor, one accountant, one wholesale grocer, one travel- 
ler, one solicitor, one glass manufacturer, one I think a 
brass worker ; I am not quite sure. 


32441. Does a brass worker mean a man who carries on 
a business, or is he a journeyman brass worker ?—I think 
he carries on a small business ; and two metal merchants. 


32442. Does that mean wholesale ?—They are dealers 
in metal in a large way of business. 


32443. Dealers in metal are sometimes called marine 
store dealers ?—I think they are called metal brokers. 


32444. It is the combined opinion of these gentlemen 
which you have submitted to us, on which we can base a 
recommendation for the reconstruction of the Lunacy 
Commission ?—Yes. 


32445. Have they considered the cost of their proposal 
at all ?—No. 


32446. I did not know whether they contemplated giving 
salaries to all these different people ?—Certainly. 


32447. Everybody is to have a salary ?—I think they 
ought to have, if you want them to do the work properly. 


32448. Surely that is a principle you would not quite 
put forward ; none of these twelve are paid for their work, 
and surely they do their work properly ?—If you are going 
to bring people up to London and expect them to give their 
time and attention to this, I think you ought to pay them, 
if you want to be sure of their attendance and their work. 


32449. You want them all to be paid ?—I have not 
thought of that, so far as iegards all of them. 


32450. You let fall the expression just now that the 
Local Government Board has sometimes increased 
expenses ?—-I was referring to the installation of the 
sewage system at Hollymoor Asylum. 

32451. How did they increase it ?—They doubled the 
capacity, they said it was not sufficient. 

32452. Who thought that it was ?—Mr. Watson, who 
was the engineer at the time of the Birmingham Ta ne 
and Rea District Drainage Board. 


32453. The Local Government Board had a right to 
insist on what they thought was su ficient for the purpose, 
although even a sanitary engineer like Mr. Watson, of 
Birmingham, did not agree with them ?—Mr. Watson is a 
very eminent man. 

32454. I do not wish to imply that he is not, at all. 
Is it found that they were in the wrong ?—No, of course 
not. 

32455. Has it turned out all right ?—It is all right, of 
course, but there has been a good deal more money spent 
than need have been, it is too large ; it does its work, of 
course. 

32456. Is there any other instance we have got, of 
extravagant expenditure involved through the Local 
Government Board ?—No. 

32457. Have the Lunacy Commissioners ever led you 
into any unnecessary expenditure ?—I do not think I 
would like to say anything about that. I will tell you why: 
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at the time when Hollymoor, where I got most of my 
experience, was first mooted, and the preparation of the 
plans and getting the plans passed and the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s sanction, it was just before I went on the 
committee, before I was a member of the Birmingham 
Council, and anything I have got is hearsay, and I do not 
care to repeat it. 


32458. Can you tell me how much increased expenditure 
the Local Government Board threw upon you in the 
matter of the sanitary arrangements beyond what Mr. 
Watson thought there should have been ?—I cannot tell 
you exactly ; it is some hundreds of pounds. 


32459. (Chairman.) Is there anything you wish to add ? 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


—I think not, unless you would like to have the 
correspondence between the committee and the Local 
Government Board with regard to the sewage disposal at 
Hollymoor. 

32460. You can put it in; it might be useful to us ?— 
It is only if you care to have it. (The correspondence was 
subsequently sent in. Vide Appendix Papers, p. 440 
post). 

32461. (Mr. Byrne.) Has the Birmingham Committee 
ever considered or passed any resolution touching their 
relations with the Poor Law Authorities who maintain 
certain classes of lunatics at Birmingham ?—No, the 
committee have not done so. 

32462. It has not been discussed ?—No. 


Epwin StrerpHen Pasmore, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P., called and examined. 


32463. (Chairman.) What authority do you represent 
on this occasion ?—-The Lunacy Visitors of Croydon. 


32464. Your evidence will be given on their behalf ?— 
Yes. 


32465. Have the visiting committee been in consulta- 
tion as regards this matter ?—They have asked me to 
give my views, and the expression of my views they agree 
to. 


32466. May we take this statement and put it on our 
notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY EDWIN STEPHEN PASMORE, Esq., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
PHYSICIAN AND SUPERINTENDENT, CROYDON MEN- 
TAL HospiTaLt, WARLINGHAM, SURREY. 


He is a Doctor of Medicine of the University of London, 
and a Member of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. 

He is medical superintendent of the lunatic asylum for 
the County Borough of Croydon, known as ‘“‘ The Croydon 
Mental Hospital,” situated at Warlingham, Surrey. 

He has been medical officer to the London County 
Council Lunatic Asylum, Banstead ; clinical assistant to 
Sir William Gowers, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.; at the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen’s Square, Londons and senior assistant medical 
officer, and acting medical ‘superintendent, St. Pancras 
Union Infirmary, Highgate, London. 

He has also held other junior hospital appointments. 


Introduction. 


The witness has had nearly fifteen years’ experience in 
the administration of the insane. He has made a special 
study of the care and treatment of the insane, the defective 
and the feeble-minded, and has written and published 
papers concerning them. With regard to the present 
system of supervising lunatics and mental defectives by 
the Lunacy Commission, the Masters in Lunacy, and the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy, he is of opinion 
that :— 

(1) There should be a reconstruction of the Lunacy 
Authorities. j 

(2) That extended powers than hitherto should be 
given to the new Commission constituted. 

(3) That any further legislation in the directions 
of the feeble-minded and mental defectives should 
tend rather to bring them under the Lunacy Author- 
ities than under the Home Office or the Education 
Authority. 


1. Reconstruction of the Lunacy Commission.—The 
witness is of opinion that the Lunacy Commission as at 
present constituted is inadequate to deal effectively with 
the inspection and supervision of the asylums and lunatics 
in England and Wales. 

The witness would suggest that— 

(a) The present Lunacy Commission be amalga- 
mated with the Masters in Lunacy and the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors. 

(6) The present persénnel of paid Commissioner 
increased. 

(c) The office of unpaid Commissioners be dis- 
continued. 

(2) The appointment of new officials to be desig- 
nated “ Deputy-Commissioners.”’ 


(a) The reconstructed Board to consist of :— 
(1) Non-visiting Commissioners. 
(2) Visiting Commissioners. 

By this one would get a deliberate body and a mobile 

body. The Non-visiting Commissioners to consist of :— 
(1) Masters in Lunacy (2). Cs 
(2) One Legal Commissioner. 
(3) Two Medical Commissioners. 

The above-named to constitute the deliberative body of 
the Commission. All Lunacy enquiries, of whatsoever 
kind, could be conducted by such a body. It could also 
constitute a Court of Appeal for visiting committees and. 
lunacy officials, and have powers similar to those exercised. 
for Poor Law purposes by the Local Government Board. 

The senior Master in Lunacy to be ex-officio Chairman 
of the whole Commission, and of the deliberative body, 
the junior Master to act in his absence, and the Legak 
Commissioner to have power to act in case of emergency. 
These to receive a salary somewhat higher than that paid 
to the Visiting Commissioners. — 

The Visifing Commissioners to constitute the mobile 
body and to consist of eight Commissioners :— . 

Four Medical Commissioners. : 
Four Legal Commissioners. 

In addition there should be four Deputy Commissioners. — 
The Deputy Commissioners are to be subordinate to the 
Visiting Commissioners. They could visit single patients, — 
workhouses, defective schools, private asylums, etc., as 
required by the Commissioners; but all county and ~ 
borough asylums to be visited as at present by one Legal 
and one medical Commissioner. ? 

Associated with and subordinate to the Commissioners, 
there should also be the following :— 

(1) Architectural Department. 
(2) Accountant’s Department. 









By such a reconstruction :— : 
(1) Lunacy enquiries could be better held, and 
facilitated. 
(2) Plans for approval expedited. 
(3) Opportunity given for longer and more search- 
ing inspection of asylums than at present. 

With regard to the further extension of the Lunacy 
Commission the witness would suggest that whatever 
number of Commissioners be added half should ke legal 
and half medical. 

The present system of visiting by two Commissioners— 
one legal, and one medical—appears to work admirably, 
and the witness suggests that it be continued. All the 
new Deputy Commissioners, however, should be medical. 

The. present régime consists of :— 

Two Masters in Lunacy, 
Three Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
Four unpaid Commissioners, 
Six paid Commissioners, 
The total strength being fifteen. 
The witness’s reconstruction scheme comprises :~ 
A. Non-visiting Commissioners :— 
Two Masters in Lunacy. 
One Legal Commissioner. 
Two Medical Commissioners. 
B. Visiting Commissioners :— K 
Eight Commissioners :— ad 
Four Legal. 
Four Medical. 
C. Deputy Commissioners—four Medical, 


1 


‘The total strength being seventeen. 

It will thus be seen that from the witness’s reconstruc- 
tion scheme, the Commission is increased by two paid 
Commissioners—one legal and one medical—and four 
Deputy Commissioners—medical—so that the actual 
‘addition to the numerical strength of the board as at 
present constituted is two—the office of unpaid Com- 
missioners being discontinued. 

The witness would suggest that the salary of the Masters 
jn Lunacy remains the same as at present; that the three 
other Non-visiting Commissioners be paid at a higher rate 
than the present Commissioners; and that the Deputy 
Commissioners at a lower rate than the present Com- 
missioners. The Visiting Commissioners at the same rate 
as the present Commissioners. 

In witness’s opinion the Chancery Visitors overlap with 
the Commissioners in Lunacy—for although the Chancery 
Visitors are required to visit Chancery lunatics in private 
houses four times a year, yet only once a year are they 
required to visit those Chancery lunatics who are in instit- 
tions visited by the Lunacy Commissioners. This shows 
that it is practically admitted that five-sixths of the work 
that ought really to be done by the Chancery Visitors is 
done by the Lunacy Commissioners. 

With reference to the Architectural Department, there 
should be a paid architect, who shall not practice. One 

of the Medical Commissioners to act as assessor to the 
architect, for, in the witness’s opinion, all asylum plans 
should. be the conjoint work of an ex-superintendent 
medical expert and an architect. The good results of 

such an expert combination is seen in the King’s new 
Sanatorium at Midhurst. There is always a great amount 
-of detail in asylum construction—familiar to superinten- 
-dents—which architects have no opportunity of knowing 
or studying, and which simplifies, or militates against, the 
working of a lunatic asylum. 

With reference to an accountant’s department the 
witness is of opinion that such a department is absolutely 
necessary. At present there appears to be no uniformity 

_ in the preparation of asylum accounts. A certain amount 
of rivalry exists among asylums to work at a low rate of 
maintenance, with the result that some asylums charge 

to repairs account items which other asylums charge to 
maintenance account, so that no true comparison can be 
made under this head. 
_ Taking into consideration the facts that :— 
(1) New asylums are being built in the country; 
(2) The present yearly ratio of increase of the 
insane ; 
_ (3) The present number of lunatics in England and 
Wales as compared with the time when the present 
Commission was first appointed in 1845; | 
(4) The ratio, of the Commissioners to the insane 
in Scotland and England; 

the witness is of opinion that the reconstruction he 
suggests would not be any too much to meet the present 
meeds. A more searching inspection of asylums is re- 
quired than at present is made. Some departments of 
an asylum which do not receive any attention at the 
Commissioner’s visits should be inspected, such as the 
clerk’s department, where the statutory books are kept. 
‘The statutory books appear to be never officially checked. 

The witness is also of opinion that the present methods 
of Commissioners are excelent, and sigges’s that they 
be continued; that what is really necessary is unification 
and centralisation of the Lunacy Authorities and an 
enlarged Commission so as to get longer time for inspection. 


2. Extended Powers.—Extended powers are also required 
to enable the Commission to deal more effectively with 
‘matters over which they have no control at present, 
Matters which affect the well-being of the insane. Such 
extended powers would enhance the value of their visits 
of inspection. 

_ 3. Supervision of Mental Defectives.—With reference to 
the supervision of mental defectives, the witness is of 
Opinion that they could be better looked after if placed 
under the Lunacy Commission. In previous evidence 
before this Commission the witness suggested in a plan 
the possibility of dealing in one large colony scheme 
with all classes mentally afflicted. If this plan were 
adopted the Lunacy Commissioners could deal more 
with defectives and they would not then be scattered as 
they are at present, and under different and overlapping 
authorities, 
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In witness’s opinion defectives should be notifiable 
if not certifiable. By this means defectives could be 
traced in after life. 


Final Recommendations. 


In conclusion, witness is of opinion that :— 

(1) A reconstruction of the Lunacy Commission is 
needed. 

This reconstruction to be effected by amalgamation 
with existing Lunacy authorities. 

(2) The discontinuance of the unpaid Commis- 
sioners and the enlargement of the paid Board. 

(3) The supervision of all defectives, feeble-minded 
and lunatics to be entrusted to the new Lunacy 
authority. . 

(4) One authority for England and Wales. 


Evwin 8. Pasmorez, M.D., M.R.C.P, 


32467. (Mr. Byrne.) Starting from your recommenda- 
tion that the lunazy authority should deal with all classes of 
lunatics, I presume you mean that they should have 
substantial powers over the lunatics now in workhouses ? 
—Yes, 

32468. Do you contemplate that it is possible, if de- 
sirable, to remove all lunatics from workhouses and to 
prevent them living there permanently. Would you 
like to see that ?—I should like to see it. 

32469. Do you think it is possible ?—It is possible, yes. 


32470. Can you tell us what is the nature of the evils 
that you discern in the continual living of lunatics in 
workhouses ?—They do not seem to get that supervision 
at the workhouses that they get at the lunatic asylums, 
and it is often observed in cases which are admitted to 
the lunatic asylum from workhouses that there are evi- 
dences of bruising of patients which you never see in 
lunatic asylums, or very rarely, and means of treatment 
are adopted at workhouses which are obsolete in the 
treatment of the insane. 


32471. In what way do you think this removal of the 
bulk of the lunatics from the care of the Poor Law authori- 
ties should be carried out. Would you actually remove 
them from the existing workhouses, or would you collect 
them in certain suitable workhouses and call those “ work- 
house asylums ”’ in various localities ?—Yes, that might be 
done ; it is possible. Of course the matter of expense 
comes in, but if they could be collected and placed in 
workhouse asylums in various localities I think it would 
be an advantage. 


32472. Would that be better, in your opinion, than 
having them in imbecile or lunatic wards of workhouses 
and having these special wards inspected and regulated 
by the Lunacy Commissioners ?—Yes. 


32473. That would be awkward; it would be a con- 
flict of jurisdiction ?—It would be better the other way. 

32474. You would rather have them collected ?—I 
should. 

32475. What is your opinion about the much-disputed 
question of the senile dement who is not of a class which 
requires very elaborate nursing and medical attention? 
Should he be in the workhouse and uncertified, or should 
he be certified and sent to a workhouse-asylum ?—I 
think the senile dements, if you collected them in work- 
houses which you suggested, could be housed in those 
institutions. 


32476. They need not be certified ?—They need not- 


be certified. 

32477. Except where they require special asylum 
treatment ?—Except where they require special asylum 
treatment. 

32478. You think in practice that distinction could be 
drawn ?—Yes, I think that distinction could be drawn. 


32479. And instructions could be drawn up by the 
central authority to make it almost universal ?—Yes. 


32480. That you recommend ?—Yes. 


32481. If the central lunacy authority were given 
powers over the lunatics collected either in the special 
wards of suitable workhouses, or in suitable workhouses 
set apart for the purpose, do you think the whole ad- 
ministration of those places should be put under the 
lunacy authority, or might the administration be left 
under the Poor Law and regulation and inspection be given 
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to the Commissioners ?—I think I should place the whole 
thing under the Lunacy Commissioners. 


32482. It would be an adjustment between two entirely 
different local authorities 7—It would mean there would 
be only one body dealing with the class of the insane and 
feeble-minded. With reference to the senile dement, I 
have said further on in my evidence, with reference to 
mental defectives, that I should notify, if not certify. 


32483. In one of your paragraphs you say you would 
like to see extended powers to enable the Commission to 
deal more effectively with matters over which they have 
no control at present, matters which affect the well-being 
of the insane. Will you tell us which particular powers 
you are thinking of ?—One would be the power of being 
able to detain a lunatic in an asylum if he had become 
insane for, say, a second time. At the present time if 
a patient has been admitted two or three times to an 
asylum, and if he recovers temporarily he has to be dis- 
charged. I think if it is known that a lunatic is of 
dangerous tendency, and he recovers temporarily, the 
Commissioners should have power to instruct the superin- 
tendent to detain that lunatic. That is one extended 
power, 


32484. The medical superintendent should be called 
upon to report such a case to the Commissioners before 
pronouncing the discharge ?—Yes. 


32485. Would that be popular with medical superin- 
tendents ?—I think it would be popular with the whole 
country. I can give you instances where we often pur- 
posed to discharge patients, and we got three or four letters 
from friends asking us not to discharge them. These 
patients sometimes get temporarily sane; they get well 
for a short period, but they might be dangerous lunatics, 
and under the present Act if you cannot certify them 
you must discharge them. 


32486. We have had several suggestions to meet that 
difficulty, one that the asylums committee should have 
power to order the detention of these people, although 
the continuation certificate could not be given; another 
that they should be brought before a judicial authority ; 
another suggestion was that the Lunacy Commissionrs 
should have power; which do you think best ?—The 
Lunacy Commissioners, I think, would be the best. 


32487. The best authority ?—Yes. 
32488. And easily applied to ?—Yes. 


' 32489. Would you think it a pity to bring a lunatic 
from an asylum before a magistrate and then take him 
back again ?—Yes; in fact there are complaints at the 
present time of people having to be taken to police 
courts. 


32490. You have seen actual evils arising from it ?—Yes. 
Another thing is, I think Section 8 says that in the case 
of the admission of priva‘e patients after they have been 
seen by two medical men, and if the magistrate has not 
seen them, they have to be served with notice, and you 
have to get another magistrate to see them. I think the 
Commissioner should take the place of the magistrate. 
The superintendent could report to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, and if they were satisfied with his second 
report the patient need not see a magistrate, because 
they have a better knowledge of the thing, and you need 
not trouble to bring a magistrate perhaps from some 
miles away. 

32491. Would you let the Commissioners or their 
representatives see the patient, or would you say a letter 
or a report of the medical superintendent ought to be 
sufficient ?—I think a report from the superintendent, 
plus the past certificates, would be sufficient. 


32492. That is to say, it might be a paper matter ; 
it would not be necessary to have an interview at all ? 
—Quite so, because he has been seen by two medical 
men. That would give a third certificate. 


32493. Have you any other suggestions to make as 
to extended powers ?—-Yes. Then I think the Com- 
missioners ought to have powers with reference to appor- 
tioning the rates of asylums. At the present time there 
is a great rivalry among asyfums to run at a cheap rate. 
If you come to analyse the accouris of these various 
asylums you will find in some cases they charge to 
repairs what ought to be charged to maintenance. I 
think the Commissioners in Lunacy should have a depart- 
ment, or at any rate should have power of ruling the 
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items which ought to be charged to maintenance, and 
items that ought to be charged to repairs. In that way 
one would get an adequate idea of the rate of asylums 
in the country. 


32494. You think that is an important matter ?— 
I think it is most important, because the rate as it ap- 
pears now is often not exactly what it is. 


32495. Have you ever had experience of cases which 
made you think that the Lunacy Commissioners should 
have increased powers in respect of the dealing with the 
property of lunatics, helping them to recover small 
properties, and to have them properly dealt with ?— 
Yes, I should suggest that too; that they should have 
that power. 


32496. I suppose you often hear of cases in which a 
patient says he has a house or some money at the bank, 
and people are spending it ?—Yes, very often. I only 
had a case brought to my notice ten days ago. 


32497. That is a very common thing ?—Yes. 


32498. You are helpless in the matter ?—Very help- 
less. 

32499. You can only write a friendly letter to the 
relations referring to it ?—Yes, that is all. 


32500. Do you think the Commissioners ought to be. 
able to report to the Lord Chancellor, who would set 
the Masters in motion ?—Yes. 


32501. You think that is too cumbrous ?—No. 


32502. Do you think the Lunacy Commissioners 
should have some power, and,if the matter is small, be 
able to deal with it themselves—that they ought to be 
able to appoint a receiver to deal with the property 
without the process of going through the Masters.—Yes. 


32503. Of course with your reconstitution of the 
Board that would work itself out ?—Yes, quite. 


32504. Are there any other points on which you would 
like to see the Commissioners’ power extended ?—L 
think they should have the veto and the SDPIOxA ot 
the chief appointments in asylums. 


32505. Would the veto be sufficient, do you think tr! 
—For instance, the Local Government Board have that. 
power now with regard to the Poor Law. I think the 


Same power ought to be extended to the Commissioners — 


with regard to asylums. There have been cases on 
record where a man might be appointed who is perfectly 
unsuitable for the post. I think that power should be 
given to the Lunacy Commissioners. 


32506. Do you think the Commissioners would have 


sufficient knowledge; they are a busy and overworked 
body; they visit the asylums rarely. Would they have 


4 


sufficient knowledge of the work of the assistant medical — 


officers ?—No, I shout confine that to the chief officials. 


32507. The new superintendent would, as a rule, be 
an assistant medical officer at another asylum, or per- 
haps the same asylum ?—I think the Commissioners 
would be able to deal with the chief officials. 


32508. You think they would know enough about is z 
—TI think they would know quite enough. 


32509. Have you ever come across instances where — 
you think they should have power to prescribe the use 
or disuse of part of an aslyum; for instance, if part off 


to prevent it. 


32510. Are there ae other points on which you think 
their power should be increased ?—The other point was 
that under the reconstruction scheme they should have 
power to deal with everything affecting lunatics and 
the feeble-minded. That is, that courts of inquiry should ~ 
be held by the deliberate body which I have set out. 


32511. And I presume the power of making regula- 
tions would follow ?7—Yes. 

32512. That is to say, they could call in the regula- 
tions at any time for amendment ?—Yes. 


32513. Of county asylums as well as registered hos- : 
pitals ?—Yes, throughout the country. 


32514. (Dr. Donkin.) There is one question which wi 
received very various answers before us. I see in your 
scheme you propose that the addition to the number of — 
full Commissioners should be two—that there should be — 


=~. 


_ 


| 
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an asylum is used for purposes other than those for which 
it was approved ?—I think they ought to have the power 
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eight altogether, four medical, and four legal; I mean 

the Commissioners who visit. Can you explain the reason 
for saying there should be an equal number of medical 
and legal Commissioners amongst those who visit ?— 
For large asylums, I have recommended four medical 
deputy Commissioners, but for those who visit county 
and borough asylums I think the present system works very 
well and I see no reason why it should be altered. 


32515. Would you see any reason for instituting it, if 
it did not exist. In making rather a wide scheme of 
reconstruction you retain that element in it, an equal 
number of medical and legal Visitors ?—And four deputy 
Commissioners. 


32516. Yes, but I am speaking of the one item. You 
increase it by two; one medical and one legal ; I wantel 
to know if you had a strong opinion why there should be 
an equal number of medical and non-medical Visiting 
Commissioners ?—I have no strong opinion on that 
matter. It might be increased by two medical men. 


32517. Would it, in your opinion, be equally well if four 
educated gentlemen, other than legal, were appointed ?— 
No, I think if the medical man had a colleague he ought to 
-be a legal man. 


32518. You think legal qualifications are necessary and 
essential ?—I think so, because men that have had a legal 
training or a medical training are able to grasp things 
better than men who have had neither a medical nor a 
legal training. 

32519. Are there many legal questions crop up at visits, 
in your experience as a superintendent ?—No, I cannot say 

that any special legal questions have cropped up in the 
visits, as far as I remember. 


32520. Do you not think the legal element might be 
retained in the central body ?—I think it ought to be 
retained in the central body. 


32521. But would not that be enough, to have it on the 
central deliberative body ?—I think it requires two men 
to go round and inspect a large asylum, I think one 
inspector would be insufficient, and I think if you have to 
have two it would be better to have a legal and a medical, 
but I think the deputy Commissioners ought to be all 
medical. 


32522. By adding two members, making the number of 
full commissioners eight instead of six, and stillretaining 
the visiting in couples, you are not very much increasing 
the visiting powers of the full Commissioners, are you ?— 
Yes, by two. I should not press that point. The two 
could be medical men, but under the present scheme it 
seems to work. 


32523. (Dr. Dunlop.) You said the present inspection 
' works very well ?—Yes. 


32524. Are you satisfied with the present inspection of 
the asylums in England ?—No, it is not satisfactory. 


32525. Why not ?—Because they do not seem to be able 
to give snfficient time. 


32526. Do you think the Lunacy Commissioners go 
into all the points which it is desirable inspectors should go 
into. Do they inquire into the mental and bodily health 
of the patients, and know whether they are being properly 
treated ?—No not always, but they inquire sometimes. 
If, for instance, there has been a skirmish, or any bruise on a 
patient, they inquire into that. As far as the bodily 
treatment of the patients from the point of view of humane 
treatment, they inquire thoroughly into that, but not so far 
as the health of the patient is concerned. 


32527. Do you think it is advisable that the Commis- 

sioners should look into those matters? Should the Com- 
‘missioner visiting be more or less a consultant ?—Yes, I 
think that part of the visiting might be extended. 

32528. And desirably so ?—Yes. 

32529. It would be a great assistance to medical superin- 
tendents and give them confidence in their work ?—It 
would. 

32530. And also enable the Commissioners to be much 
more familiar with what is taking place in the asylum ?— 
Yes. 

32531. And what treatment is being adopted in cases 
that are being treated ?—Yes. There is another point 
which I suggest the Commissioners should look into; for 
instance a department in the asylum which is not touched 
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by the Commissioners is the clerks’ department ; a lot of 
statutory books are kept in the clerks’ department, and I 
have often heard it said no one knows whether the clerk 
enters correctly the various items in the books that he is 
supposed to keep; the books which are looked at are the 
medical books and the books kept by the assistant 
medical officers, the statutory books of the clerks of the 
asylum get no inspection. In my opinion they ought to be 
inspected. 


32532. You suggest an accountant’s department ?—Yes, 


32533. That is a subject which might be handed over 
to such a department as that ?—Yes. 


32534. Let us come back to the ordinary inspection. 
You would emphasise the importance of the medical 
aspect ?—Yes. 


32535. The Commissioners should see how cases are 
being dealt with ?—Yes. 


32536. And should know the troublesome cases ?—Yes. 


32537. And should know the few in the asylum that 
petition ?—Yes. 


32538. It is a certain few that constantly petition ?— 
Yes. 


32539. The great majority give no trouble, but a 
certain few give a lot of trouble ?—Yes. 


32540. For those duties, is the legal Commissioner the 
slightest use ?—No. 


32541. The legal Commissioner is not capable of doing 
all the duties of a visiting inspector 7?—No. 


32542. Can you take any exception to the medical 
inspector; is he capable of doing the entire inspection 
of an institution ?—I think the medical inspector quite 
eapable of doing the w ole thing. 


32543. These being your sentiments why do you insist 
on legal Commissioners ?—I suggested legal Commis- 
sioners because at the present time they seem to do their 
work well, they do their work in a manner which in my 
opinion there is no fault to find with. 


32544. The present Commissioners do the work exceed- 
ingly well ?—Yes. 

32545. You are aware of the presumptive reason why 
legal Commissioners were appointed at the beginning 
sixty years ago ; it was at the time of scandals was not it ? 
—Yes. 


32546. Those days are pretty well past ?—Yes. 


32547. The circumstances have changed; do you not 
think it is right to change the Commission to meet new 
circumstances ?—Yes, perhaps it would be a good thing 
to do. 


32548. Nowadays we are more concerned with efficient 
treatment, new treatment, and questions regarding re- 
ception houses and hospitals, than with scandals and 
restraint ?—Yes. 


32549. All these are medical matters ?—They are. 


32550. After that, do you still insist on the desirability 
of legal inspection ?—No, I said to Dr. Donkin that I did 
not press that the additional Commissioners should be a 
legal and a medical. I will not insist on that. 


32551. As regards single versus double visitation I think 
you expressed the view that double visitation is desirable ? 
—I think so. 


32552. I would like to hear your reasons ?—The 
inspection of an asylum is rather a big thing ; it seems to 
me one Commissioner could take one branch of the 
asylum and the other Commissioner take the other side, 
one can look into the different departments not purely 
medical but which come under the ordinary regime, such 
as stores books:and the clerks’ department; so as to 
cover the thing in a couple of days, you require two 
Visitors. ’ 

32553. Is that barrister’s work you are referring to ?— 
No, medical work. 

32554. Looking over the stores books and the clerking 
department ?—I mean the statutory books, not the 
medical books in an asylum; there are two classes of 
books. 

32555. At present the two Commissioners always go 
together ?—Yes. 
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32556. They practically do not leave each other in 
going round the asylum ?—No. 


32557. So that practically it amounts to single visita- 
tion ?—It does. 

32558. Which of the two takes the more active part in 
the inspection.?—The medical man inquires into every- 
thing in reference to the patients, but they both seem to 
take an active part. 


32559. Allowing they both take an active part, do you 
think it would be well to separate them and then get over 
an asylum in two days ?—Yes. 


32560. That amounts to single visitation ?—Yes. 


32561. Is there any objection to one Commissioner 
taking four days instead of two Commissioners taking 
two days ?—No ; if they spend four days. 


32562. Granting an increase of strength, you would not 
insist on double visitation ?—No. 


32563. Have you much personal experience regarding 
the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and their work ?—Yes, I 
have had to do with them on occasions; the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors at present only visit once in lunatic asylums 
where the Lunacy Commissioners visit. Otherwise they 
ought to visit four times a year. 


32564. Your opinion is that the Lunacy Commissioners 
are perfectly capable of doing all the work that is being 
done by the visitors ?—Yes. 


32565. You can say that from personal knowledge ?—~ 
From personal knowledge, they do three-fourths at the 
present time even of those Chancery patients in asylums. 


32566. Are the matters they inquire into and the 
work they do similar ?—Similar. 


32567. You state by such a reconstruction lunacy in- 
quiries could be better held and facilitated. May I ask 
what you refer to there? Itis not quite evident what 
form of lunacy inquiry it is ?—I think if you have a recon- 
structed board they should have powers similar to the 
Local Government Board ; they could institute inquiries 
at lunatic asylums which at present they do not seem 
to be able to do. In a case like a scandal in a lunatic 
asylum, not only in the medical department but in every 
other department, I think they ought to have power to 
inquire into that. 

32568. Inquiry into asylum matters ?—Also patients 
who are adjudged insane ; the work that Masters in Lunacy 
do at present. 


32569. It is both species of inquiry ?—Yees, all inquiries. 


32570. (Dr. Needham.) You said that the Commissioners 
when they come, do not inquire into the health of the 
patients. Do not the Commissioners, when they come, 
ask about every patient who is in bed ?—I think you must 
have misunderstood me. I said the medical Commissioner 
inquired into the health of the patients, but not the legal 
Commissioner. 


32571. I understood you to say the Commissioners did 
not inquire into the health of the patients ?—They inquire 
into the patients in bed, but not all patients. 

32572. Suppose you have patients in bed, do not the 
Commissioners inquire why they are in bed ?—They do. 

32573. If you have any cases of illness do not they 
inquire the nature of the illness ?—Yes. 

32574. In other words, do they not inquire very 
minutely into the health of the patients ?—They do 
inquire into the health of the patients. I understood 
Dr. Dunlop to mean the mental condition of all patients. 


32575. They do not go and examine every patient 


separately as to his mental and physical condition; is : 


that what you mean ?—I mean in a general way. 


32576. I.want to get on the notes exactly what you 
mean. You said they did not inquire into the health 
of the patients ; now you say when patients are not in 
good health they do inquire what is the matter with 
them ; if they are in bed or suffering from any particular 
illness ?—Yes. ; 


32577. Do I understand that what you mean is they do 
not enquire individually into the mental and physical 
health of every patient throughout the asylum separately ? 
—That is what I mean. 


EVIDENCE? 


32578. You say one of the duties which the commis- 
sioners ought to discharge which they do not discharge, 
is that they do not look at the statutory books which are 
kept by the clerks ?—Yes. 

23579. Will you tell me what the statutory books are, 
the admission books, the discharge books, the death 
books ?—Yes. 

32580. The register of mechanical restraint ?—That is 
a medical book. . 

32581. The statutory books kept by the clerks are the 
admission registers provided for by the Commissioners’ 
rules ?—Yes, then there are the admission papers. 

32582. Those are not books ; you said statutory books ? 
—TI cannot remember them all at this moment. 

32583. May I enumerate them; the admission books, 
the discharge books, the death books, the medical journals. 
Those are the statutory books ?—Yes, those are the 
statutory books. 


32584. Are you aware that at every visit at every 


asylum the Commissioners sign all these books ; they are 
all laid before them and they do examine them and sign. 


them ?—I know some of them are signed. 


32585. But do you know they are all signed ?—I know 
those are signed, but there are other books, I have not 
got a list of them here. There are other books, because 
T have been told by the clerks. ) 


32586. It really is very important. May I call attention | 


to the statutory rules and orders. This is the statutory 
rule and order with reference to books, and these are the 
only statutory books there are, of course: ‘‘ There shall 
be kept in every institution for lunatics a visitors’ 
book,” in which the Commissioners write their entry, 
“a register of patients, a register of admissions, a register of 


removals, discharges and deaths, a medical journal, 


a register of mechanical restraint, a medical case book for 
patients, a post-mortem book,”? and then wherever there 
are private patients a register of all voluntary boarders 
and a case book of voluntary boarders. Are you aware 
that every one of those statutory books, all of which 


I have enumerated, are examined and signed at every. 


visit by the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—Yes, those 
books are. 

32587. Those are the only statutory books ?—But 
all those books are kept by the medical officer. 


32588. Those are the only statutory books that exist ; 


therefore in using the term “ statutory books”? you have 


been using a wrong term ?—If those are the only statu- 
tory books then I used a wrong term. 


32589. Those are the only statutory books, and those 
have to be signed by the Commissioners at every visit 2— 
These books are, as a rule, kept by the medical officer. 
What I wanted to bring before the Commission was this : — 


Ata lunatic asylum the clerk of a lunatic asylum has never 


anybody to inspect him at all. - 

32590. The clerk keeps the admission book, the dis- 
charge book and the death book ?—Those are the only 
statutory books he keeps; he does not keep the post- 
mortem book or the medical journal or the mechanical 
restraint book. 


32591. I told you what he does keep ; those three books 


he has to keep, and he has no other statutory books in his 
He may have a great many books provided by 


possession. 
the committee, but he has no book provided by statute ?< 
Then I withdraw that expression, because I understood 
some of the books he 
** statutory.” 


32592. Can you tell me one of them ?—He keeps a book 


where you enter the age and name of the patients over and 
above a register of patients there. 

32593. But you get all that in the register of patients ; 
that is a mere asylum book, that is not a statutory book ? 
—I do not think I could answer the question off-hand. 


32594. You have the rules before you which prescribe 


the statutory books, and they are the only statutory 


books ?—But there is another set of rules which have been 


just issued by the Lunacy Commissioners. 


32595. That does not come into operation till the 
beginning of next year ?—In that case perhaps I mis- 


applied the term statutory ; but I should like to say that 
I think the clerks’ department should get some inspection. 


eeps do come under the head 





“morning to Saturday night always at the office. 
possible you could find deliberative material enough for 
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32596. Why should the Commissioners go and inspect 
a set of books which are not statutory and which have 
nothing to do with them ?—The difficulty that medical 
superintendents find, and I think there is a consensus of 


_ opinion about it, is that they have great difficulty some- 


times with these officials because they do what they like ; 
you cannot get them on to their work at certain times. 
There ought to be some official inspection of their 
department. 


32597. Is not this rather a matter of administration of 
the asylums. I do not think we need pursue that because 
you say you were wrong in using the term “statutory 
books” ?—Yes. 


32598. As regards your suggestion that the office of 
unpaid Commissioners should be discontinued, would not 
it be a misfortune if men like Sir Charles Bagot and other 
gentlemen who have retired from the Commission and 
have acted as unpaid Commissioners were not able to act 
as such ; if the Lord Chancellor were deprived of the power 
of appointing Commissioners of that kind who have 
rendered yeoman service to the Commission ?—I have 
heard it said the unpaid Commissioners were not always 
able to attend. 


32599. That has nothing to do with it ; is it desirable or 
undesirable that when a Commissioner retires from the 
Commission he should be able to be appointed honor- 
ary Commissioner so that he can give his services to the 
country as long as he is able to give his service ?—I have 
no objection, as long as they were former Commissioners. 


32600. You say: “‘ By this one would get a deliberative 
body and a mobile body. The non-visiting Commis- 
sioners to consist of two Masters in Lunacy, one legal 
Commissioner, and two medical commissioners.” So 
that you would have five of them always in London. It 
would be an enormous waste of time. What are five men 
to be always doing on a Board in London from Monday 
Is_it 


five men from Monday morning to Saturday night all 
through the year ?—That is a suggestion; it would be 
reformed when the thing was reconstructed ; those who 
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knew better with regard to administration could decide 
whether the non-visitors should be one, two, three, four, or 
five. I only threw out a suggestion. 


32601. Would not it be better, as at present, that all the 
men who deliberate in London should visit the asylums 
throughout the country so as to get fresh material on which 
to deliberate ?—No, the idea of that body is to act as a 
court of nquiry, as the Masters in Lunacy do at present. 


32602. Would not they be much better fitted for a 
court of inquiry if they are keeping their knowledge up to 
date by visiting ?—I take it if you had such a board that 
board would be recruited from your visiting Commis- 
sioners who had full knowledge of the subject. 


32603. You would take it second-hand instead of first 
hand ?—No. It is the same way with a judge who has 
been a practising barrister and he is appointed a judge, he 
does not go over the country getting information, he sits 
and. deliberates with his past experience. 


32604. No, he has the evidence and speeches of counsel, 
does not he ?—If a board like that were appointed they 
would be recruited from experienced men, and would also 
deliberate on the evidence brought before them. 


32605. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like to 
add ?—I would like to add this point with reference to 
what the Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board said: I have had experience of Local-Government 
Board inquiries and it has always been my experience that 
after the inquiry was held the inspector came round and 
inspected the ground to sce whether the grant should ke 
given or not, and in reference to the architectural plans 
for asylums I should like to say I certainly think they 
ought not to be taken out of the hands of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ; they should have the final word as regards 
plans of asylums, because they are the authority best con- 
stituted to deal with the intricate details which you have 
in asylum. construction. JI must say that that point I 
should like to emphasise very much; I think that it 
would be very disadvantageous to the administration of 
asylums if the plans necessary for the building of asylums 
were taken out of the hands of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
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Gxror@e THomAsS Hine, Esq., called and examined. 


32606. (Chairman.) You are the consulting architect of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—Yes. 


32607. Youhave sent in this statement of your evidence. 
Will you let us put it on the notes ?—If you please. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN RY 
GxrorcE THomAS Hinz, EsqQ., ConsutTing ARCHITEC'T 
or His Masesty’s CoMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY. 


Tam an architect in practice at 35, Parliament Street, in 
the City of Westminster. Iam a Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ 


- Institution. I have practised as an architect for nearly 


forty years, designing houses, churches, public buildings, 
warehouses, factories, schools and other erections. 
For thirty years I have especially studied the designing 


and construction of lunatic asylums for both paying and 
_ pauper patients. Among other buildings of this class, I 


have designed and supervised the erection of the following 
asylums :— 


Four asylums for the county of London, each 
accommodating 2,000 patients. 


An asylum for the county of Hertfordshire. 

nS Kesteven, Lincolnshire. 

i the county of East Sussex. 
os Worcestershire 
Dorsetshire. 
i. Surrey. 
the city of Nottingham. 
the borough of Sunderland. 


»> 7 


a0 


Also extensive additions to the Leicester Borough 
Asylum, and to the County Asylums of Berkshire, Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire, and other places. 

T have also acted as consulting architect to many asylum 
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authorities in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales and the 
Channel Islands. 

I have studied carefully building construction, and have 
an intimate knowledge of building materials and the cost 
and value of building works, and can very accurately 
appraise the value of buildings, particularly of asylums, 
my knowledge having been applied to assist in determining 
the value of asylums which have been the subject of 
arbitration on the dissolution of partnership between 
various county and borough authorities. 

To educate myself in the designing of asylums I have 
visited very many of the asylums in this country and 
abroad, and have availed myself of the information given 
me by the superintendents of asylums and others in the 
treatment and housing of the various classes of the insane. 

I have also a general knowledge of engineering, and have 
particularly studied matters applicable to asylums, such 
as heating and ventilation, water supply and pumping, 
lighting by gas and electricity; also of machinery for 
laundry purposes, and cooking plant, and matters of 
equipment, such as telephones, electric signalling by tell- 
tale clocks, and fire-alarms. 

I generally undertake the direction of the above en- 
gineering matters in asylums erected from my plans, and 
am qualified to examine schemes submitted by architects 
and engineers for such works in other asylums. 

I have acted for ten years as consulting architect to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, who send me plans prepared 
by other architects to report upon— 


(a) As to their suitability of design. 
(6) As to construction. 
(c) As to the estimated cost. 


These drawings, which, by the Commissioners’ instruc- 
tions, so as to minimise labour, to architects, are sub- 
mitted in two stages, first as preliminary sketch plans 
showing only the general arrangement and design, and, 
when these are approved, secondly as working drawings 
showing the constructional details and materials used, 
estimates of the cost having to accompany all drawings. 

I examine the preliminary drawings to ascertain 
whether the buildings are planned so as to afford the 
best opportunities for economic working ; whether they 
comprise all necessary requirements, with ample light 
and ventilation and effective sanitary arrangements ; 
and whether they give a proper superficial area and cubic 
space for each patient, and generally comply with the 
“Suggestions and Instructions”? of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy. Sometimes, with the concurrence of the 
Commissioners, i interview the architects and explain 
to them the faults in their designs and the raison d’ etre 
of certain requirements ; and, when they are receptive 
of instruction, I frequently offer suggestions and point 
out how their designs may be improved. 

When the working drawings are submitted I examine 
them to ascertain whether the construction is sound and 
the materials specified are of a good durable character, 
and whether the drawings show no evidence of wasteful 
expenditure or undue ornament in detail. 

The system generally works satisfactorily. In the 
majority of cases the plans are quickly returned to the 
authors, who amend them where necessary; and, after 
being approved by the Home Office, they are returned 
without loss of time. Frequently the authors gratefully 
recognise the improvements in their designs due to the 
suggestions of the Commissioners or myself. Occasionally, 
however, delays occur, either from unwillingness to adopt 
the suggestions offered, or the inexperience of the archi- 
tects in asylum work, and frequently plans remain for 
months with the local asylum authorities before they are 
again submitted to the Commissioners. 

The most common differences, however, arise from 
the unwillingness or inability of the architects to reduce 
their estimates to the amount which I report as sufficient— 
a point on which the Commissioners are most emphatic, 
and they invariably refuse to submit plans to the Home 
Office with their recommendation for approval until 
they are satisfied that the most rigid economy consistent 
with sound workmanship has been exercised. 

It is within my knowledge that plans have again and 
again been returned to their Authors on account of undue 
extravagance in one way or another, and in very many 
cases the estimates have been materially reduced—in 
one case (a large county asylum) by over £100,000— 
before the Commissioners would recommend the plans 
for the approval of the Home Secretary. I have made 
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extracts from some of my recent reports to the Commis- 
sioners recording a number of instances in which I have 
called attention to excessive and wasteful expenditure. 
(A copy of these extracts is appended, Vide pp. 287-289, 559.) 

I might also state that two or three years ago I was 
consulted by the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board to 
advise them with reference to their proposed Villa Colony 
at Bangour, with the result that I was able to show them 
how a saving in cost of fully £100 per bed (on 1,000 beds) 
might be effected. 

When these delays occur, the fault, so far as I am 
aware, does not arise with the supervising authority, 
who, I am satisfied, give every encouragement and assist- 
ance to Visiting Committees and their professional 
advisers. 

It has been alleged that the requirements of the 
Lunacy Commissioners involve unnecessary expenditure, 
and I am aware that it is not uncommon for architects 
to account to committees for any extra cost in their 
buildings over the original estimates by the alterations 
they have been obliged to make to comply with the Com- 
missioners’ requirements. While the exigencies of in- 
sanity do certainly involve substantial construction and 
the proper safeguarding of patients against fire and other 
accidents, the Commissioners to my knowledge discourage 
wasteful expenditure and extravagance. In my experi- 
ence they have always welcomed original suggestions 
or improvements in design which have for their object 
the curtailment of cost. 

It has also been objected that the consulting architect 
of the Commissioners is allowed to practise privately as — 
an asylum architect, with the result that local architects 
do not produce the best work. The argument does not 
appear obvious, as local architects cannot possibly suffer by 
the advice and assistance which an experienced consultant 
can give. On the other hand, it is certain that no architect 
could be useful as a consultant who has not had very 
considerable experience in designing and directing the 
building of asylums, and who has not the same oppor- 
tunities as he would have in private practice of keeping 
in touch with modern modes of construction and method 
of treating the insane. oy 

Referring to the suggestion that a consultant may 
avail himself of the ideas of another architect to the 
latter’s disadvantage, I would point out that a consultant ~ 
in private practice (or any architect) if he required such 
assistance would only have to visit the building on comple- 
tion, when he could better learn all he wanted to know than 
he could by studying the original plans. 

I would further point out that the exclusive services 
of a competent architect could not be obtained without 
very materially increasing the present comparatively — 
nominal fees attached to the office; and that additional — 
work would have to be found in order to employ the whole 
of his time. 

Another objection raised is that in a consultant’s case } 
he is the designer and judge of his own work. This © 
is not quite correct; inasmuch as the Commissioners 
themselves thoroughly understand asylum requirements 
and are eminently capable of judging an asylum plan. — 
When I submit to them a design of my own it has, I 
know, their most careful scrutiny,and is, perhaps, examined — 
more critically by them than would be the case with the — 
designs of other architects which are sent to me to report — 


upon. re 
the Commissioners also know from my earlier works, 
executed before I was appointed consultant, that my 
construction could be relied upon; while, with regard : 
to economy, they also know from the estimates which i 
submit, and the contract prices afterwards presented, 
that my reputation for being able to design and erect — 
asylums at the lowest possible rate has been justly earned. 

I may also state that rarely in my practice does the 
actual cost of my works exceed my original estimate 
or the contract price, as can be proved by verified figures — 
or extracts from the minutes of committees for whom — 
I have worked. . ° 

On the subject of the growing cost of lunatic asylums _ 
and the possible remedies, I have written a letter sub-_ 
mitted to the County Councils Association and published — 
in their Minutes of last January. I understand that copies 
of this letter have been sent to the Royal Commissioners, 
and I need not therefore further refer to the matter 


(For copy of letter see App. Vol.). 
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I feel some diffidence in saying so much about myself, 
but having been requested to give evidence on the ques- 
tions raised by other witnesses, I feel that it would be 
discourteous to the Royal Commissioners not to reply 
to observations which I otherwise might have ignored. 





EXTRACTS FROM CONSULTING ARCHITECT’S REPORTS TO 
H.M. ComMIssIonERS IN LUNACY. 


From Report, 22nd September, 1903, on Laundry Build- 
éngs at the Northampton County Asylum. 


“The buildings appear to have been designed on a very 
extravagant scale and without proper consideration of 
the accommodation required. Both wash-house and 
ironing-room are double the size of those usually provided 
for an asylum of from 1,000 to 1,200 patients, and the dry- 
jing rooms are arranged without regard to economy of 
space. 

“The general arrangement is capable of much im- 
provement, and might be designed to give all the accommo- 
dation required at probably half the cost.” 


From Report, 16th December, 1903, on Laundry Buildings, 
Northampton County Asylum. 


“If you concur in the opinion of the medical superin- 
tendent that it is desirable from a medical point of view 
to erect laundries so very much larger than is necessary 
for working purposes, I will again consider the plans, but 
it is contrary to anything you say in your Suggestions and 
Instructions to Architects. In the meantime, as the plan 
‘fhas not been revised, I do not think it necessary to add 
anything to my Report of 22nd September last on this 
subject.” 


From Letter, 17th February, 1904, on Northampton 
County Asylum. 


“Tf the Commissioners agree with me, it seems to me 
the only course to pursue is to inform Dr. Harding that he 
must submit another design for his laundry on a more 
reasonable scale before they can consider the matter.” 


From Letter, 21st December, 1903, to the Secretary of the 
Commissioners. 


“T have your letter of Saturday and will look through 
the draft suggestions and instructions which you send me 
and make any notes on them I think desirable. I have not 
been able to look through the draft yet and do not know 
whether any suggestions have been offered on the subject 
of economy in construction, but this seems to me an 
excellent opportunity of calling serious attention to this 
matter.” 


from Report, 20th November, 1903, on Essex County 
Asylum. 


“Perhaps the gravest fault to be found in the general 
arrangement and the treatment of the buildings is on the 
side opposed to your instructions with regard to economy. 
if considered as only a hospital for curative purposes, 
possibly little would be said against the careful elaboration 
of detail in the planning of the various buildings, but, 
_ having regard to the necessity of studying economy in the 
erection of public buildings of this class, and particularly 
in view of the fact that three-fourths of the inmates of an 
asylum are generally permanently resident therein, and 
that the majority of these are more or less harmless, and 
only require the plainest form of accommodation, a 
simpler and less expensive style of design might be 
adopted.” 


from Report, 22nd February, 1904, on Essex County 
Asylum. 


' “Entrance Block. This block is extravagant in 
design ‘and could be reduced without afiecting the utility 
of the building. 

_ “The quarters for nurses and attendants are very much 
larger than necessary. I find that in the wards and 
blocks forty nurses and attendants are provided for 
ninety patients, when less than half the number could 
suffice. 

“With a little careful consideration the building might 
thus be reduced in size and cost by from 20 to 25 per cent. 
without sacrifice to its utility. 

“A less ambitious building might be planned which 
would answer every purpose at something like half the 
cost of this one. 
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“TI would point out, as an example of unreliability of 
the present estimate, that the chapel is estimated to cost 
£28,747, being fully three times as much as this building 
ought to cost, and the medical superintendent’s house 
and stables £5,810, about double the amount that should 
be expended on this residence. 

“ Considering this estimate with the drawings generally, 
there is evidence of a much larger expenditure than is 
necessary, or which the Home Secretary will willingly 
sanction.” 


From Letter to the Secretary of the Commissioners, 14th 
December, 1904, on Hssex Second County Asylum. 


“When discussing these designs with Dr. Cooke some 
time ago he asked what amount of money we had saved 
the county by our many examinations and criticisms of 
these plans. 

“Tt is difficult to ascertain with any accuracy from 
small scale plans like these what would be the actual 
saving, but, taking the architect’s own figures, he estim- 
ated the total cost of carrying out his first design for an 
asylum for 1,656 patients at £469,563, showing an average 
cost of £284 per bed. 

“With his last design he submits an estimate of 
£450,957 for an asylum for 2,000 patients at an average 
cost of £225 per bed. 

“Thus we find that his latest design, being more 
compact, easier worked, and more economical on points of 
detail, is to cost £59 per bed less than his first plan, which 
shows on 2,000 patients a saving of £118,000. 

“Too much weight must not, however, be placed on 
these figures, it being impossible at this stage of the work 
for an architect to form anything like an exact estimate, 
and particularly when he has not had much experience in 
this class of work.” 


From Letter, 21st March, 1904, to the Secretary on 
Napsbury Asylum. 


““T think, however, reference should be made to the 
estimated cost, which appears to me unnecessarily high.” 


From Report, 1st June, 1904, on Hull City Asylum. 


“In my opinion these plans should be referred back 
with a view to a better and more economical design being 
prepared.” 


From Letter to Mr. Trevor, 28th July, 1905, re Hull City 
Asylum. 


“The Commissioners ask me to very carefully examine 
into all matters of construction and advise them whether 
any undue elaboration of design or extravagancies on 
points of detail are contemplated, and I cannot do this 
without some description or abstract form of specification, 
such as your printed ‘ Schedule of Particulars.’ 

“You will understand that I have no wish to obstruct 
the progress of this work, but cannot comply with the 
Commissioners’ instructions in the absence of the informa- 
tion asked for.” 


From Report, 14th July, 1904, on Cheddleton Asylum. 


*“ Although it may involve a little more delay and 
additional trouble, I am satisfied it will be quite worth 
while to prepare another design on the lines suggested, 
and in my opinion a saving in cost would be effected by 
doing so. The present designs are somewhat straggling, 
and therefore costly, as is shown by the estimate of 
£62,000, which works out at a rate of £155 a bed. For 
buildings of this class, being plain large rooms, the ac- 
commodation ought to be obtained at a cost certainly 
not exceeding £120 a bed, and, if this is borne out in 
work, a saving of £14,000 would be effected.” 


From Report, 17th October, 1904, on Cheddleton Asylum. 


“The estimate submitted for building works amounts 
to £47,300, and this, from measurements I have made, 
appear to have been priced out at about 9d. per foot cube, 
which I consider a higher rate than is warranted by the 
present low building prices in the country generally. In 
my opinion 73d. per foot should be ample for building 
works if engineering matters are excluded, and at this 
rate a total of about £40,000 is produced, being equal to 
£100 per bed. Allowing in addition a reasonable sum 
for engineering works, say £20 a bed (estimated as above 
at £17. 10s.), the total cost would work out at £48,00v, 
which is the sum I originally named as sufficient for the 
new building complete.” 
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From Report, 24th October, 1904, on Hospital Villa, 
Bexley Asylum. 


“The estimated cost of £15,000 appears to me to be 
excessive. 

“‘T have ascertained the cubical contents of the building 
and applied to them a very good price per foot, and, after 
allowing reasonable amounts for engineering work, such as 
heating, lighting, water supply, telephones, etc., also 
other matters of construction, including the solarium and 
verandahs, I arrive at a sum total of something less than 
£12,000, which shows an average price of £240 per bed—a 
very good price, in my opinion, for a building of this 
character.” 

From Letter, 24th November, 1994, on Male Villa, Bexley 
Asylum. 


““T have yours of the 21st ult., enclosing copy of Re- 
port of the London County Council asylums engineer on the 
above matter, and beg to say that the explanations given 
with respect to the drains and the heating of single rooms 
is satisfactory, but I cannot say the same with respect to 
the estimate of the £15,000. 

I measured the buildings from the drawings before 
reporting to you on 24th October, and after allowing 
ample prices for the building, engineering matters, and 
necessary contingent works, I arrived at a sum of some- 
thing less than £12,000, and am still of opinion that this 
sum should be ample to erect and complete the buildings 
shown on the drawings accompanying this in an entirely 
satisfactory manner.”’ 


From Report, 27ih March, 1905, on Medical Superin- 
tendent’s House, Hants County Asylum. 


“The estimated cost of the building, viz., £3,150, is 
rather high for a house of this size, and with nothing in 
the external design (which is of the plainest character) to 
warrant any excessive: cost. «It should,. I think, be built 
for £300 or £400 less than the estimate, particularly if the 
suggestion which I made about the attic storey, and 
lowering the roof are adopted.” 


From Report, 29th September, 1905,- on (oe 
Buildings, Banstead Asylum. 


“With respect to the cost estimated at £30,763, or at 
the rate of about £100 per bed, I am of opinion that in 
view of the fact that all the fittings and most of the ex- 
pensive materials, such as doors, windows, etc., are used 
again, the work should not cost so much as is estimated. 
Entirely new blocks of better character than these can at 
the present time be built for £100 per bed, and I think 
under careful specification and direction the present re- 
construction should be done for considerably less than the 
estimated amount.” 


From Report, 13th November, 


Fishponds, Bristol. 


“JT have again carefully considered the question of 
cost, and cannot understand why so large a sum as £13,000 
should be required for this—a simple one-storey building 
for forty-five patients—showing, after allowing a reasonable 
amount for the general bathhouse, an average cost of 
£245 per bed. 

“The buildings are of stone with freestone dressings 
and angle quoins, and, apparently slated roofs; and, 
although substantially constructed, there is no apparent 
extravagance in detail, and I cannot see that the archi- 
tect’s estimate of Is. per cube foot is justified, this being 
about 30 per cent. higher even than London prices, and 
50 per cent. higher than that in the generality of country 
places. 

“In my opinion £10,000 ought to be ample for this 
building, exclusive of furnishing.” 


From Report, 11th June, 1906, on Bristol Asylum 
Additions, Fishponds. 


“In my two last reports on this building I called 
attention to the excessive amount of the estimate, and I 
now find that the total cost has been reduced since I last 
reported from £13,000 to £12,543. This reduction is 
immaterial, and still shows an estimated cost of over 
£220 a bed, after making a proper allowance for the general 
bathrooms. Ag 

“In my opinion simple buildings of this character 
ought not to cost more than £140 per bed. There are 
plenty of buildings in the country which have recently 
been erected for £100 a bed, and unless a material reduc- 
tion can be shown in the cost as indicated in my last 


1905, on Additions, 
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report, I am satisfied that the Principal Secretary of Rigi 
will not allow the plans to pass. 

** The price at which the work has been cubed,, viz. Is. a 
foot, exclusive of engineering work, is in my opinion very 
excessive, and either indicates extravagance both im 
construction and detail, or is based on the cost of buildings 
of a very different character to asylums.” 


From Report, 19th July, 1906, on Bristol Asylum, Fish- 
ponds. 

**In conclusion I can only repeat my statement that: 
additions of a similar character are being made to other 
asylums in the country at a cost of about £100 per bed—in: 
some cases less, and it is not reasonab‘e to b2 asked to be 
allowed to spend £220 a bed for these alterations, a price at- 
which an entire asylum with all its administrative and 
other buildings, together with the engineering works, 
airing courts, roads, etc., can well be erected for in the 
present state of the building market, and I do not see 
that you can recommend the Home Secretary to approve 
these plans while accompanied by so extueorinarrre am 
estimate.” 

From Report, Oth October, 1906, on Bristol Aditone 

“JT do not think any good can result by contesting 
these details with the Committee, but would suggest that: 
you tell them when they can produce a plan for the same 
accommodation, to cost no more than £150 per bed—a very 
liberal allowance—and allowing, say, £2,250 more for the 
bathhouse, making £9,000 altogether as a limit of ex- 
penditure, you will give it your favourable consideration.’” 


From Report, 25th June, 1906, on Farm Buildings, 
Storthes Hall Asylum. ; 

“Farm Buildings. The proposed block for cows is 
designed to accommodate sixty cows in two houses, with. 
calf and bull houses and food stores. ‘The general arrange- 
mentis satisfactory, but the cow houses are,in my opinion, 
unnecessarily high, ranging from 14 to 24 feet in height 
above the floor. . Cows require to be kept warm, and if 
the byres are provided with ample means of ventilation, 
less lofty buildings would suffice, and some saving in cost: 
would be effected. 

* The food stores and mixing room are ample in size, and 
would serve for double the number of stock, should it be 
necessary to add to the accommodation at any future 
time.” 

‘Slaughter House. This, in my opinion, is a more — 
elaborate building than need be provided for an asylum, 
as it consists of separate large killing and hanging rooms 
for cattle and pigs. The pig-killing arrangements suggest — 
wholesale slaughtering of the stock in a limited time with 
all appliances for killing on American principles. 

A similarly equipped slaughter house is provided for { 
cattle and sheep, and, unless it is proposed to use it as a — 
slaughter house for the whole district, some much. — 
smaller and simpler should suffice.”’ 


From Report, 19th July, 1906, on Farm Mesiethinti ; 
Storthes Hall, 
‘“‘ A new plan is submitted of both dairy and slaugtitde 
house on 2 much smaller and more reasonable scale, but. 
providing all that is necessary, and which I think may bs 
approved.” ‘ 


From Report, 17th November, 1906, on Farm Buildings, 
Storthes Hall Asylum. . 

“TI note that the farm buildings have been revised aud ’ 
cut down by the Board of Agriculture in the way sug- 
gested in my report of 25th June last (see Sections 12 and 
13), and the foods stores also (see Section 16), and I ones 
therefore, only approve the amendments. ; 

‘“‘T might add that, in reply to my report of 25th June, 
Mr. Vickers Edwards objected that the farm buildings in 
the other asylums were constructed on similar lines to 
those shown on these drawings, and his Committee pre- 
ferred to adhere to their form of construction, and thi 1 
understand, you agreed to. 

‘“‘ The slaughter house and dairy appear to be approved 
as amended subsequent to my report of June.” 

From Report, 2nd August, 1906, on additions Col ey 
Hatch Asylum. 

“T have examined the estimate, amounting in “all” 
£56,207, and find that after allowing a proper sum (based 
















block and boiler house, the patients’ quarters work out @ + 
about £167 per bed, a price which for simple one one 
buildings is very much above the present market price.” 
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_.. From Report, 6th September,.1906, on additions Croydon 
Mental Hospital. 
. “An approximate estimate of the cost—£33,000—is 
appended to the Schedule of Particulars, which shows an 
average of £167 per bed. Assuming this includes all the 
Yuilding and engineering works, but exclusive of furnish- 
ing, the cost is higher than it should be. 
For plain simple wards of this character, the cost should 
not exceed £120 per bed at the outside. Several recent 


additions to asylums on similar lines have been erected of 


late years, while building prices are low, £100 per 
even less.” ' 
_ From Report, 1st October, 1906, on additions Portsmouth 
Borough Asylum. : 

~ “Tn view of the alterations required in the place, I 
thave not very carefully examined the estimate of cost of the 
buildings, amounting to £22,400 and representing an 
outlay of £151 7s. Od. per bed, but I am of opinion that, 
with care and the exercise of reasonable economy in 
designing, this estimate might be reduced. I should 
suggest that stone dressings to the windows should be 
omitted, and all iron work in the verandahs should be as 
simple and plain as possible. Further, if the plan were 


bed, or 


simplified so as to involve less passage room, as previously 


suggested, and the rooms in the roof omitted, I think 
that the estimated cost might te considerably reduced, 
‘possibly to little more than £100 per bed.” 


- From Report, 12th October, 1906, on Brighton Borough 
Asylum Tower Tanks. 


““Tf there is pumping power sufficient to raise the water 
another 18 feet in the tower, I wouldsuggest that the tower 
tbe reduced in size to 28 feet by 28 feet, and be raised 18 feet, 
or 20 feet higher, one tank being placed above the other. 
‘The tanks might thus be made to contain the same 
quantity of water with a better pressure, anda very 
considerable saving in cost might thus be effected, and 
also an improvement in the architectural appearance. 

_ “The internal iron framework could thus be dispensed 
with, the tanks being carried on rolled steel joists from 
wall to wall, and the saving of ironwork would more than 
pay for the little extra thickness of walls; and, as the 
cubic contents of the whole would thus be reduced by one- 
third, the cost would be proportionately less.” 


_. The following extracts from a recent Report of the 
consulting. architect on plans submitted by a local 
authority will indicate the character of the information 
frequently given to assist in reducing the cost :— 

With regard to the specification, I would call attention 
to one or two points upon which I think some economy 
might be effected. 


_ All soil drains are specified to be 9 inches in diameter 


irrespective of the work they have to do, and where 6 
inch and even 4 inch pipes would amply suffice, and in 
fact be better, as more easily flushed clean. 
~The water-closets, lavatories, and bath rooms are 
described to be lined throughout with glazed bricks the 
whole height of the room, where it is generally considered 
sufficient. to line the walls with a glazed dado about 
45 feet high, with a hard setting plastered surface above. 

The glazed bricks are also described to be of “ very 
best quality’ from a particular maker. This is an un- 
necessary extravagance, when glazed bricks of excellent 
make, but less expensive than the “ very best,” can be 
‘obtained. 

Most of the paved floors are described to be laid with 


‘Pennant stone 3 inches thick. This form of pavement 


as, I believe, much more, expensive than granolithic, and 
is not so.good on account of the number of joints. 
_ The floors of the water-closets and lobbies are described 


_ to be paved with marble terrazzo. This is a very nico 


material, but costs considerably more than granolithic, 
which is quite good enough for this purpose. 
“The floors of day rooms, dormitories and corridors are 


_ described to be laid with 1} inch oak boards. This is 


. 


_ doubtless a very excellent material for flooring, but about 


double the price of pitch pine. 
Other wood floors are described to be laid with 14 inch 
boards, which is an unusual and somewhat extravagant 


I would point out that the floors of the sculleries and 
lavatories are described to be laid with wood joists and 
boards. I have previously pointed out that these floors 
should be laid with a material impervious to moisture. 
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The. Medical Superintendent asked to be allowed to use 
wood blocks, which are better than boards, but not so good 
as a material less pervious to moisture. ; 

The floor boards .are described to be sawn out of 7 inch 
by 3 inch scantlings. This would increase the cost, in- 
chr as none of the boards would be more than 34 inches 
wide. 
board shall be more than 44 inches wide, which is reason- 
able, but is superseded. by the first named requirement. 

The baths are described to be porcelain glazed insido 
and out. These are about twice the price of the: very 
excellent vitrified.enamel iron baths now produced. by the 
best makers, which have the further advantage of being 
more durable and less liable to crack. 





32608. (Mr. Greene.) You practise as an architect in 
London. Are you remunerated by fees or salary for the 
work you do for the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I am 
remunerated by fees; I make my charges against the 
Commissioners, 


32609. Are those charges on a scale, or are they com- 
mission or: percentage ?—They are not commission; I 
charge by the time that I am occupied in the matter. I 
adopt the line which was adopted by my predecessor, Mr. 
Howell ; I had several of his accounts to guide me. 


32610. You send in your aecount and the Commis- 
sioners pay it, do they ?—Yes. 

32611. Is there any scale that the Society of Architects 
lay down for that kind of work that is chargeable by 
time ?—Not beyond this, that when you have exceptional 
work of that kind to do you charge by time according to 
the position of the architect. 


32612. About how many sets of plans do you have to 
investigate in the course of a year ?—Forty or fifty or 
perhaps sixty or seventy; it all depends; sometimes I 
have more, sometimes less. 


32613. May I take it fifty is a fair number ?—Yes. 


32614, What is the average amount of the fees that are 
paid to you by the Commission ?—I find that in the last 
nine years my fees have amounted on an average to £250 
or thereabouts. 


32615. That would be about five guineas a set of plans ? 
—Itwould. .. 

32616. Does it involve your taking any journeys ?— 
Not necessarily, Sometimes I have to take a journey, 
but that I charge for specially. 


32617. Then it is obvious, if your charges are as reason- 
able as that, that the paying of a stipend of £1,000 a year, 
which was suggested to us as the amount for a private 
architect whose whole time would be required, would not 
be a gain to the country ?—That is so. 


32618. Have you any reason to believe that you do all 
the work that is required by the Commissioners ?—I do 
not think I do all the work ; I do not know whether they 
employ any other specialist ; they do an amount of work 
themselves ; sometimes I do not receive all the plans. 


32619. Does some other architect, do you know ?—I do 
not know, but the Commissioners are quite capable of 
reporting on a design themselves. 


22620. Then I suppose if you charge an average of five 
guineas for a set of plans, five guineas would represent, 
perhaps, a day’s work, or not that ?—Not to me; it would 
possibly to myself and assistant. I get an assistant to do 
preliminary work. 


32621. If you get all the work which I have been led to 
understand you do (you are the only consulting architect) 
there would be very little to occupy your time ?—Very 
little. I do not devote, I presume, one-tenth to one- 
twentieth of my time. 


32622. So that the proposal to have a permanent 
architect whose whole time is to be given up would be 
rather an unnecessary proposal to be adopted ?—It would, 
in my opinion, unless some other work could be found for 
him. 

32623. Do you have anything to do with the acceptance 
of tenders or supervision of tendering for work which the 
Commissioners are responsible for 7—No, my work ceases 
when I have made my final report. 

32624. Then you do not have to inspect afterwards to 


see if the approved plans have been carried out.2—No. 


2) 
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On the other hand it is further specified that no- 
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' $2625. And still less do you have to see whether after- 
wards they are used for the purpose which they profess to 
have been constructed for ; you have nothing to do with 
that ?—No. a 


32626. I dare say you are aware that in several of the 


‘Bills that have been introduced into Parliament power 


has been sought to compel asylum authorities to use the 
accommodation that has been designed for the purpose for 
which it is designed, but that is rather outside your 
function, perhaps ?7—Yes, it is. 

32627. Have you to inspect the site ?—I have some- 
times with the Commissioners, not always. 


32628. The plans are prepared, are they not, by the 
local authority ?—Yes, by the local authority 7.e., by 
their architect. 


32629. In most cases are they county surveyors or 
architects who do them ?—It varies ; sometimes the work 
is given to the county surveyor, but generally I think it is 
an outside architect. It is a very common thing to have 
a competition. 


32630. Is there any definite line of demarcation 
between the province of a county surveyor and the 
province of an architect; where does the surveying 
end and the architectmg begin? Is the person who 
has to discharge those duties fully qualified as an 
architect ?—Not always; very rarely, I should say, is 
a county surveyor a qualified architect ; sometimes he is an 
engineer and always a surveyor of roads and bridges, but 
architectural work is generally considered the least 
essential of his qualifications. 


32631. And I suppose most of them are men who are 
paid small] salaries ; a few hundreds a year at all events ? 
—lIn the smaller counties but some of the counties pay 
very good salaries. 


32632. If architecture is their least qualification I 
suppose you very often get plans which an architect would 
not have designed ; either they are too extravagant or not 
suitable ?—It is so. We sometimes have a good deal of 
trouble with the plans presented by them, but frequently 
they employ an architect to assist them who has some 
knowledge of asylum work. 


32633. But ordinarily speaking the county surveyor is a 
man who might very well be expected to construct a cul- 
vert or even rise to designing and erecting a commodious 
and not unattractive public urinal, but you do not expect 
him to be a designer of buildings costing £400,000 such as 
we have recently had an illustration of 7—No. 


32634. We understand that you have some difficulty 
with reference to the plans, or the Lunacy Commissioners 
have been charged in some way with sanctioning expen- 
diture that was excessive. Do you personally apply your 
mind to the cost; is it any part of your duty ?—It is 
part of my duty ; I do apply my mind very rigorously to 
that. 

32635. Do you cut down the expense ?—I have assisted 
in cutting down expenses very materially sometimes. 

' 32636. Is it mainly because the person who has de- 
signed these things has not been a properly qualified man ? 
—It is so. 

32637. Then instead of furnishing the Lunacy Com- 
mission with a permanent architect at a handsome salary 
to be with them all the year round, the better thing would 
be to insist on local authorities employing qualified archi- 
tects instead of surveyors to do the work ?—Yes, if they 
were qualified ; the difficulty would be to qualify them. 

32638. To qualify county surveyors ?—To qualify 
county surveyors in this particular work. 

32639. Why this particular work ?—Asylum architec- 
ture involves a study of the treatment of housing of 
lunatics which is peculiar and quite separate from all other 
forms of building construction. 

32640. That is as regards the construction, but as 
regards elevation and that sort of thing ?—That is a 
minor point. 

32641. You have laid dow and we have got copies of 
them—I suppose they are partly from you—printed 
Suggestions and Instructions for the guidance of those 
local authorities who intend to erect asylums ?—Yes. 

(The Suggestions and Instructions will be found in the 
Appendix Papers, p. 413 post). 


EVIDENCE : 


32642. Could any qualified architect from these Sug- 
gestions understand all the essential requirements of the 
building he has got to put up ?—Yes; he could, I presume, 
theoretically, but he would require considerable practice 
to enable him to adapt these requirements to buildings 
suitable for the purpose. 


32643. Then I may take it that almost every architect. 
who got these, unless he was as self-confident as some county 
surveyors, would be disposed to go and look at other 
asylums, and find from them what the requisites were ?— 
Undoubtedly. 


32644. If these Suggestions and Instructions were kept 
up to date by the Lunacy Commissioners, and fresh 
suggestions made whenever further observation required! 
that they should be made, there would be no reason why 
they should have an architect at all to help them in the 
matter, provided that some authority did supervise ?— 
No, possibly not; it depends on the pete and 
ability of the architects employed. 


32645. Have you been brought into connection at all 
with the Home Office in reference to plans ?—No, I have 
not personally. 


32646. Have any of your corrections or alterations on the 
plans been submitted to the Home Office for consideration 
at all ?—Do you refer to plans prepared by myself? . 


32647. No, plans you have passed ?—I believe they 
have ; I could not quote an instance ; I know an instance 
the other day where the Home Office referred them to the: 
Board of Agriculture. 


32648. Have you been brought into connection at all 
with the Local Government Board in the matter of plans ? 
—Yes, as regards plans of buildings which I have designed 
and constructed. I attend the Local Government Board 
Inspector at the Inquiry and explain to him the plans and. ~ 
all that he desires to know. The Local Government 
Board take the direction of sanitary matters and sewage- 
work, and they examine the plans and the specifications 
with reference to sewage works and sanitary matters, and | 
sometimes suggest alterations here and there. I am 
speaking now of plans prepared by myself. I do not | 
attend Local Government Board Inquiries as to buildings. 
which others are responsible for. 


32649. With reference to the plans that you have youre 
self prepared, it has been suggested to us that it is un- 
desirable for an official architect to himself prepare plans: — 
and it has been suggested that you have become in that. 
way the designer and judge of your own work Yes 5 : 2 
but that is not quite the case. 


32650. Will you explain that ?—The Lunacy Com-. 
missioners always examine plans themselves; they ex- 
amine every plan that enters their office, and particularly 
when I submit a plan it undergoes a very critical 
examination fromthem. I have been called to them agaim 
and again to explain my designs and the reasons for this 
and the reason for that, and I have had to amend them 
occasionally to meet their views, as other architects have. 


32651. Do they know perfectly well whether they are 
your plans or whether you are acting as a judge of some- 
body else ?—Of course they do. a 
32652. Your name appears on the plans ?—Yes, cer- : 
tainly. : 

32653. And you are responsible for the estimate of the 
cost ?—Yes. 

32654. So it is thoroughly well known to them in what 
capacity you are acting ?—Absolutely. 

32655. If they know that thoroughly well, and that yi 
are getting a fee for it—I suppose they are able to con- 
jecture such a thing as that ?—Certainly, ~ 

32656. I want to see where the immorality of the 
transaction is, because it seems to have been suggested 
that it was wrong. Do yousee anything wrong in it ?— 
Idonot. Idid not know that was suggested. 

32657. That was the only meaning of the evidence, that 
there was something which was immoral in it if you were 
to act as the designer and judge in your own case. The 


Commissioners know that you have been employed, know 
that you will be paid, and themselves investigate the — 


work ?—Yes. Ps 
32658. You have been their architect for a great number — 
of years ?—Yes. 
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32659. And they have to take your advice on other 
matters ?—Yes. 


32660. Why should they not be able to take your advice 
if you have designed a thing; I want to know if you can 
- conjecture any reason ?—I think they do take my advice 
to some extent. They are perhaps more careful in their 
| Staeans of my plans than they would be of anybody 
else’s 


32661. It is open to them to consult some other person 
with reference to plans which they know you have 
designed and been paid to design ?—Quite so. That was a 
reservation I believe on my appointment, that if the Com- 
missioners desired to put my plans before some other 
authority they should be at liberty to do so. I do not 
know whether they have done that. 


32662. I am on’y putting these questions in justice to 
you because I rather understood that it was supposed 
you had been doing something which ought not to be 
done. I therefore wanted to clear it up ?—I understood 
from the evidence which I read that the objection was that 
I might “‘ pick the brains ” of local architects, and utilise 
their ideas in my own designs. 


32663. That suggestion I think rather came from a 
county surveyor ?—Yes. 


32664. I should rather infer from your previous 
remarks that it is not often you would get the chance of 
picking a county surveyor’s brains on architectural matters 
much to your advantage ?—I cannot say that I do. I 
may unconsciously obtain ideas or suggestions from others 
and possibly utilise them afterwards, but I do not see, 
if I do so, that it is to their disadvantage—only to the 
advantage of the public. 


32665. Turning it the other way, the county surveyor 
who wants to please his employers by getting out a design 
would very likely go and look at a building which had been 
designed by you and in that way pick your brains ?— 
Certainly, he has every opportunity of doing so. I give 
him leave to do so and explain to him a number of facts 
when he comes to see me and assist him in every possible 
way I can to perfect his plans. 


32666. We are told that it prevents architects putting 
forth their best work, if a gentleman in London like 
yourself is allowed also to practise. I am trying to 
follow what the objection is, and give it weight if possible, 
but I do not quite see why a local architect does not put 
forward his best efforts, if paid to do so, and in the hope 
of getting the work eventually; why is he restrained 
from that by knowing they might come before a gentleman 
who has to critcise them ?—I think the suggestion - is a 
fallacy. 

32667. If that suggestion had anything in it, it would 
be fatal to any competitions, which are always adjudicated 
by eminent architects upon the work of competitors ?— 
Yes. 


32668. Of course if local county surveyors are not to be 
controlled by a person in a higher walk in the architec- 
tural profession, great expense might be thrown on the 
ratepayers ?—It certainly would be so. I quote in my 
evidence a case where a local surveyor had to prepare 
the plans for a large county asylum which came before 
the Commissioners and myself again and again for two 
or three years with the result, that we have shown, so far, 
@ saving in the cost of over £100,000; that is only one 
instance. 


- 32669. It is no disparagement of provincial architects 
and county surveyors to say that the construction of 
asylums is out of their line ?—Certainly not. 


32670. It does not disparage them at all ?—No. 


32671. You cannot expect a county surveyor, though 
he may be extremely competent to erect rural privies, to 
be able to construct buildings breathing the true spirit of 
the Renaissance or to reach the higher flights of Gothic 
fancy ?—Exactly ; as a doctor may be a specialist on the 
heart, and know «a Si little about other parts of 
the body. 


32672 Have you any suggestion which you could make 
for reducing the cost of buildings which are erected as 
lunatic asylums—any system of management ? I am not 
talking of materials for the construction, but is there any 

mode by which the supervision of the plans could be 
conducted so as to secure the greatest economy for the 
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ratepayers, combined with efficiency ?—The supervision 
of plans? You are not speaking of the construction of 
the buildings ? 

32673. Take the supervision of the plans first, and 
afterwards the construction of the work ?—I do not think 
any system could be devised which would be so economical 
as the present one. I have not considered the point, but 
I do not see how it is possible to get the exclusive advice 
and assistance of a competent consultant for less than £300 
a year. 

32674. You only get the plans and elevations, you do 
not®get the quantities or specifications ?—Yes, sometimes 
I get the specifications. 


32675. Do you find a great tendency in County 
surveyors to employ very expensive materials ?— 
Sometimes. 


32676. Unnecessarily, I mean ?—Yes; sometimes due 
to ignorance ; occasionally from a desire to make their 
building ornate. 


32677. Have you got any rough rule as to how much an 
asylum should cube out at ?—No; I think it all depends 
upon the number of patients. I know the cubic space 
that a ward should occupy. 


| 32678. You know what I mean, in getting the cost, 
whether it should be Is. or 8d. ?—Certainly. The price 
varies according to the districts and according to the state 
of trade, but I should think at the present time from 7d. 
to 8d. per foot would be a fair price for asylum work. 


32679. That would indicate it being a very substantial 
work, I should imagine, with stone dressings or something 
of that kind, to be as high as that, would not it ?—No; 
you must remember that comprises also engineering works 
and equipment. That is a reasonable price in the present 
day ; 7d. to 8d. 


32680. I should have thought it was rather low ?—I 
thought you thought it was too high. 


32681. No, I was thinking it was 2d. more that I should 
expect ?—I frequently get higher estimates than that, 
but I have done a considerable amount of work myself at 
less than that price. 

32682. (Mr. Dickinson.) I should like to ask you with 
regard to those “ Suggestions and Instructions”; whether 
you had anything to do with drawing them up ?—I was 
consulted by the Cornmissioners in their redrafting of 
them. I was asked if I had any suggestions to offer, and 
I made a few suggestions here and there, some of which 
they have embodied. 

32683. Do you remember when the note at the be- 
ginning was added to these regulations ; the note about 
their merely being suggestions ?7—I think this was in- 
troduced in the last revision for 1904. 


32684. Previous to that they did not even purport to be 
suggestions ; they were regulations ?—No, they were in 
the same form. I have the two previous forms if you like 
to look at them; that is the one for 1898, that is the one 
for 1887. (The forms were handed in). 


32685. They have not been changed since 1904 ?— 
They have not been changed since 1904, that I am aware 
of. 

32686. You know what the feeling of local authorities, 
and local architects, is with regard to these. Am I not 
right in saying those persons who have been engaged in 
asylum construction have looked upon this document as 
almost binding upon them; as far more than mere sug- 
gestions; as regulations which they were supposed to 
comply with, broadly ?—In some cases I think possibly 
they have. The Commissioners make a distinction 
between instructions and suggestions. 


32687. That is to say in some places they use the word 
‘“may’’ and in some places they use the word ‘should ”’ 
or “ must”? ?—Yes. 


32688. That being so, is it not the fact that the general 
tendency of these regulations is to make the architects 
build expensively, rather than economically ?—I should 
not think it should do so. They must build in a good 
substantial way, they must give a certain cubic and 
superficial space for each patient, and they must provide 
all means for the protection of patients. I think possibly 
if you read these instructions through very carefully you 
would see that it is the care and protection of the patient 
which is aimed at throughout. 
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32689. There I am quite with you, the care and pro- 
tection of the patient ; but still am I not right (you have 
had a great deal of experience of local authorities and. 
others) in saying that the tendency, or at any rate the 
impression, on the minds of the local authorities is that 
these are regulations which aim at carrying out a very 
perfect system of custody of lunatics ?—It may be so, and 
I think the result should be equally perfect. 


32690. But at the same time at considerable cost ?— 
That depends on the ability of the architect, to some 
extent. -Do you suggest that plainer and less expensively 
constructed. buildings would suffice ? 


32691. What I am suggesting is that this system of 
regulations which has been carried out and put before all 
the local authorities and architects who have had to build 
asylums, has prevented them, at any rate in former years, 
certainly until this note was added at the commencement, 
from trying to build really cheap, and, at the same time, 
suitable accommodation ?—It may be so, but if you had no 
instructions and suggestions and no control, what would 
be the result in, the buildings that were erected in the 
country? 


32692. I am not saying that it is altogether inadvisable, 
but that is what I want to get from you. I think probably 
you would agree with me that that is the impression 
amongst local authorities, that these regulations which 
are set out, if complied with absolutely literally, would 
mean an expensive asylum ; it may be a very perfect one, 
but it is an expensive one ?—It may be so; I cannot 
put myself into the minds of local authorities. 


32693. But you see a lot of them ?—I know when I first 
commenced designing asylums myself, if my recollection 
‘serves me, it did not strike me that these instructions 
necessitated an unusually expensive building. 


32694. You yourself have been for some years trying to 
build a cheaper form of asylum ?—Yes. 


32695. Could you tell me which of the London asylums 
-you have built ?—The one at Claybury, the one at Bexley, 
the one at Horton, and I am now building one at Long 
Grove. 

32696. Am I right in saying that Claybury came out at a 
cost of £235 a bed—the original cost ?—At the present 
time or originally ? 

32697. Originally. Perhaps you could give us those 
costs, they are very instructive ?—Originally, when I 
retired, the cost worked out at £227 a bed, so that works 
which have been done since then have probably brought it 
up to the figure you name. 

32698. Claybury was an expensive asylum, was it not ? 
—It was expensive at the time; it ig not an expensive 
asylum at the present day. You will remember that that 
was designed under the régime of the Middlesex magis- 
trates, before the Local Government Act came into force. 


32699. But it was your design ?—It was my des gn, under 
their instructions. 


32700. That was-an expensive asylum, was it not ?— 
Not expensive for the work, it was a very cheap asylum 
for the quality of the work ; other asylums in the country 
which were built before this, or at the same time, have 
cost more money than Claybury. 

32701. I am not saying that there are not more expen- 
-sive asylums than those you have built ?—I have built 
cheaper asylums since Claybury. 


33702. I am not trying to attack you at all in this re- 
spect, but I want to find out how far these regulations do 
or do not tend to expensive construction. With regard 
to Horton, what was the price of Horton? I have got 
£233 as being the original cost of that ?—I make Horton 
Asylum to work out, according to my certificate, at £204 
a bed; but they have done some work since then, and 
you must remember that the work was executed by the 
Works Department of the County Council, and the cost 
exceeded the certified amount by £39,000. That would 
make up your figure. 

32703. You had nothing hes with the Manor Asylum ? 
—No. j 

32704. That was intended to be a cheap asylum ?—Yes. 

32705. The original cost per bed was £143 ?—Yes, it was. 


32706: The plans, of course, of Manor Asylum came 
before the Commissioners ?—Yes. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE™ 


32707. And.I suppose you advised upon them ?—I am 
not sure that I did. : 

32708. Yes, I have got your memorandum upon it. 
The total cost including engineering works is estimated 
at £19,840, and after allowing a sufficient sum for a nurses’ 
block and two new wards works out at about £120 a bed ? 
—That is the additional building, that is not the original 
asylum. I did not report on the original building. 

32709. You only reported on the additions 7?—Yes. 

32710. “The two new wards work out at about. £120 a 
bed, which is ample but not immoderate ” ; that is what 
you said ?—Yes. anil 

32711: (Dr. Needham.) Might I point out that these are 
temporary buildings, not permanent ones. 

32712. (Mr. Dickinson.) At any rate, that was an 
attempt that was made to build very cheaply ?—Yes, 


_ but you must understand that does not mean the whole 


asylum, that means additional wards; that is to say the 
patients’ quarters represented, about half the cost of the 
whole building; therefore if the whole building cost £240 
a bed, it would be quite fair. that the wards should cost 
£120 a bed. : 

32713. You do not know about the Manor Asylum. I 
was going to ask you whether it was not the fact that it 
took a very long time to get those plans approved ; there 
was a very great deal of criticism upon them ?—I cannot 
tell you; the plans of the originial asylum never came 
under my notice. 


32714. Then you do not advise on all the plans ?—No. _ 


32715. You donot know who advised on those ?—I 
cannot tell you. > ob 


32716. You have studied asylums at home and abroad 
a good deal ?—Yes. ¢ 

32717. And I presume you have studied American 
asylums ?—Yes; I have never been to America ; but I 
have seen the plans of American asylums. 

32718. Here again I am going to make a general ob- 
servation, and I should like to know what your view is. 
Should I ‘be correct in saying that the plans ofeven the 
best American asylums would never pass the Lunacy 
Commissioners in England under these regulations ?— 
I cannot say that; I have no doubt they would undergo 
a very severe criticism, but whether they would pass or not 
is quite another matter; the Commissioners are open 
to suggestions. ih 

32719. But I am speaking of these regulations; I 
do not say the Commissioners could not waive their 
regulations ?—Very possibly. ; 

32720. They would not comply with the regulations ?~ 
—Very possibly, and our plans would not comply with 
those abroad. : 


32721. No, but of course they build very much more — 
cheaply there ?—Do they ? ia 


32722. As far as we are able to ascertain ?—I find that 
the cost of asylums abroad varies very much indeed. 
It is very difficult, in the first place, to ascertain what 
the accurate cost is, but I find in some cases that 
the cost of asylums in Germany exceeds materially the 
cost of our asylums. On the other hand Alt Scherbitz, 
which was built under special conditions, was a very cheap 
asylum indeed. aw 


32723. Alt Scherbitz was built on a plan which would 
never comply with those regulations, would it ?—Pro- 
bably not, but the regulations, if you read them, it seems 
to me do not insist upon a connected asylum, and the 
Commissioners would allow a design on the Alt Scherbit: 
principle to pass, I believe. 4a 


32724. That is rather what I want to get at. I under- 
stand from you the Commissioners are not adverse to 
allowing cheaper designs to pass ?—That is so; so long 
as they comply with the regulations securing the care 
and comfort of the patients. vill 


32725. But many people think when you start buila- 
ing an asylum under these regulations you start with am 
idea that you are called upon to spend much more money 
than possibly the Commissioners would pass in the end? 
—That may be. An architect could not design an asylum 
upon these instructions, supposing he had never seen 
knew nothing at all about an asylum; he would h 
to visit an asylum in the first instance to know in what 
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: form they are designed, and the requirements of them. 
He could not, unless he were an unusually ingenious man, 
evolve a design from these instructions alone. 


_ 32726. No, but he would start with his hands tied in 
certain directions. Let me give you an instance. No 
doubt you will be able to answer that. The question of 
floor space, that requires 50 feet and 40 feet, does not it, 
for night and day use ?—Yes, in the ordinary wards. 


' 32727. That does not include all the space of workshops 
and other matters ?—No. 


32728. Could you give me an idea what in an ordinary 
asylum, including all the covered places in which the 
patients are during the day time, these regulations work 
out per inmate—a great deal more than 90 feet ?—Not 
necessarily. Do you mean including workshops ? 


32729. Including workshops, laundries and _ other 
things ?—That is a difficult matter to determine. The 
space which is required in the wards is for the patients’ 
normal accommodation. The workshops are in addition 

_ to that, and are calculated in proportion to the number 
of patients in the building; the laundry would be 
calculated in proportion to the number of clothes that 
would have to be washed, in the same way. You 
cannot say that if you take the whole area of an asylum 
it would not exceed 90 feet—it might exceed twice 90 
feet for each patient, but I should not think it would 
be as much as that. 


32730. It comes out sometimes as a matter of fact to 
four times ?—I have never calculated it, but I should 
say on first consideration it would not be anything like 
that; if it were it would be an extravagantly designed 
asylum. I should say double the space would be nearer 
the mark.» You must remember that there are a number 
of rooms besides the rooms occupied daily by the patients, 
the recreation room, chapel, kitchen, laundries, atten- 
dants’ quarters, single bed rooms, sanitary rooms; rooms 
all essential-to the working of an asylum. 


32731, And available for all the patients ?—No. 


32732. The workshops ?—The workshops would be 
available for’ a small*number of patients; only those 
who are capable of working. 


32733. To give you one other instance only ; a person 
starting to build an asylum under these regulations is 
bound to throw out a separate structure for all the lava- 
tories, closets, and so forth, is he not ?—-Yes, it is suggested 
that he should do so upon hygienic principles. 


32734. It is more than suggested. Of course, if these 
are mere suggestions, and are looked upon as mere sug- 
gestions, one can understand what you say; but I put 
it to you that in practice no one building an asylum now 
would send in a plan with any chance of success 
that did not contain a very extensive piece of masonry 
for the purpose of closets and lavatories, separate corridors 
and everything else. They could not carry it through 
if they did not, could they ?—No, but in the first place 
it does not follow that that must be expensive. The 
baths and the lavatories must be provided for some- 
where; itis merely an appropriation of space outside 
the general structure, rather than inside; the only 
addition would be the little connecting neck between 

the two buildings. 


$2735. Do not let us get wrong about the facts. Am 
T not right in saying that in all the asylums now designed 
under these regulations they do build a separate building, 
separate masonry and everything; I have seen the 
_plans and of course you have seen them, with a separate 
building from the top to the bottom for all the lavatory 
accommodation ?—Generally, and I think it is the best 
_ thing that can be done. 


32736. I do not quarrel with it in the least, but that 
_is the result of these regulations. When you say it is 
_the best thing which can be done, supposing you were 

setting out.on the problem which is before us, namely, 
building asylums of an absolutely cheap kind for a class 
of patient that is in no way dangerous, a regulation like 
this surely ‘would not be necessary ?—If you are building 
-& cheap asylum you would not ignore sanitary considera- 
tions; you provide for the closets and the lavatories 
being in a position that they can be well ventilated. 


32737. Quite so, but knowing as you do the lavatory 
accommodation and all that rather elaborate system 
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which holds good in our asylums, surely that would not be 
necessary for an asylum for the care of the feeble-minded ? 
—I think something might be saved in the details in the 
buildings, and possibly to some extent under the direction 
of an able architect in the construction and design, but 
hygiene must be considered in the cheapest building. 


32738. Of course. So I hope it is in our own domestic 
houses, but I understand from what you say that the 
result is that you think no asylum could be built:for less 
than £240 a bed ?—I think they can be built: for less ; 
and they frequently are built for less. I can give you 
instances of asylums that have cost less. Your own 
asylum at Bexley, so far as I was concerned, I think only 
cost £195 a bed. You. probably know I was instructed 
to build an asylum that would only cost £175 a bed. 
That was the condition I was employed upon, and I said : 
‘“*T will not undertake it on those conditions, but I will 
do my best. I do not think it can be built: for that ;”’ 
and I did my best. ' 


32739. If I may say so it was very cheap ?—Your 
Committee have recognised since that it was not the 
truest economy to spend the least money in building that 
asylum, and in their recent asylums at Horton and. 
Long Grove they have introduced forms of construction 
which, although more expensive in the first instance, 
will prove more economical in the long run. They have 
lined the corridors, for instance, in the main building 
with glazed brickwork; they have introduced, a more 
durable form of flooring, using at Long Grove teak instead 
of pitch pine in the flooring, which is much more expensive, 
but they think in the long run it will prove more 
economical. ; 

32740. That:is what I rather want to get from you. 
You say that these asylums can be built cheaper than 
£240, and that you have been able to do it, and I agree ; 
but the asylum such as we know, the institution such 
a% we see it, in your opinion cannot be built for much 
less than that. It is only a question of the saving of 
£10 or £20 a bed, or something like that ?—The cost of an 
asylum depends on the state of the building market. It 
is easy for building prices to rise from 10 to 15 per cent., or 
fall to the same extent. Therefore an asylum which 
cost £240 a bed at one time might cost about £215 at. 
another. tone 

32741. Do you think from your great experience of 
building for lunatics that it is impossible to give :proper 
accommodation for lunatics of a harmless’ character 
at a less price than, roughly, £200 a bed, quite apart from 
the present system of building these more or less magnifi- 
cent buildings ?—No, I do not think it can. Two hundred. 
pounds a bed, you say ? vie 

32742. I am putting it at £200 ?—As an average price 
at the present day I think it is impossible to build asylums 
of the character now required for less than £200 a bed. 


32743. You are begging the question. You are putting 
in the very words I do not want, “ of the character now 
required.” I am asking whether you could not deyise 
a quite different character of asylum which would meet 
all the purposes of housing the harmless lunatic ?— 
Have you read the letter I wrote to Mr. Willis Bund ? 


32744, Yes, and there you make some valuable observa- 
tions, which will be valuable to us, I think ?—I think 
possibly we could save somewhat in the blocks for the 
ordinary patient, the quiet, working, chronic imbecile 
patient, persons who come out of the workhouse, who 
do not require to be housed in very extravagantly con- 
structed buildings, but if simply housed on the lines of their 
own homes it would be quite sufficient in those cases; and 
I think something might be done to reduce the cost of 
asylums by adopting the form of cottage homé, we will 
call it, for the quiet and tractable cases: But you will 
understand that will not apply to the whole of the patients 
in an asylum; there are a certain number of patients 
who must be housed in a particular way, an expensive 
way, if they are to be cared for and properly protected. 


32745. May I follow that up by asking whether with 
that opinion which you hold, there has been any attempt 
made in the last ten years to initiate such kind of ccn- 
struction ?—I do not think there, has; I have tried it. 
once. or twice, I am trying it at the present time with 
the Commissioners’ approval. A block of buildings in 
a South Wales asylum was built as a temporary struc- 
ture, was condemned, and had to be pulled down. I 
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suggested to the committee who called me in that it 
need not be pulled down, but I could reconstruct it by 
building up walls of concrete around the present timbers, 
and in other ways converting these temporary structures 
into permanent ones at a much smaller cost than pulling 
them down and rebuilding, and the result is that I have 
got tenders for doing this in blocks to house 250 patients 
at a cost of £34 a bed, whereas you at Banstead are 
spending £100 a bed in the same work. 


32746. That is excellent. It is rather fortunate that 
accident occurred, that it was burnt down, otherwise 
we should never have had that experiment. With that 
one exception, may I take it the Commissioners and your- 
self have not attempted to bring about any such form 
of cheaper construction ?—You must remember that 
evolution is sometimes slow, and it is only of late years 
that we have understood very much about what is com- 
monly called the ferro-concrete principle, that is a com- 
bination of iron and concrete; now it is becoming 
more used, and in a few years I think will form a common 
material for buildings of all classes. 


32747. I am glad to hear that; but at all events we 
have known the difference between palaces and cottages 
for some years, and it always seemed to me we might 
have tried to approximate, for lunatic asylums, the 
latter rather than the former. I will not trouble you 
about points of dispute. I take it from your answers 
that I am not very far wrong in saying that these regu- 
lations would tend to choke off any attempt to build 
anything such as you have built at Cardiff; to even 
suggest it. No one would think of passing such a thing 
as you have suggested, £34 a bed, as a new scheme under 
these regulations ?—Will you read the note inside the 
first page ? 

32748. I know that note; that is your recent addition ? 
—That should be the key of the whole principle. 


32749. It is a very new key; it is a recent valuable 
addition, but at the same time, hitherto all these years 
it has not been there ?—I do not think the subject of 
economy is a very old one; it is only within the last 
decade that we have heard very much of the excessive 
cost of public buildings. 


32750. I always thought it was one of the duties of 
the Lunacy Commissioners to guide the public in that 
way. In fact, if I read your statement-aright, you quite 
rightly pride yourself on having cut down a lot of ex- 
penditure ?—Yes. 


32751. For some years, too—ever since you have been 
in the office ?—For some years, yes. 


32752. (Dr. Loch.) With regard to these Suggestions (Se° 
Appendix Papers, p. 413 post) is this clause on page 6 (d) 
new ? It reads, “ cottage blocks, of simple and inexpensive 
construction and arrangement, for working, quiet, and 
convalescent patients’ ?—Yes, I think that is introduced 
since the previous instructions; it is new. 


32753. All that section 13 is new ?—Yes, IL think the 
whole of that is new. 


32754. With regard to the correspondence you quote 
at the end of the statement you have sent in, I notice 
that the letters are all comparatively recent—1903 to 
1906 ?—Yes, I have only taken these as examples from 
the reports that I have issued. 


32755. Would you say the period of economy came 
in in 1903 ?—No, I will not say that; but for some years 
past there has been a movement in favour of more econo- 
mical construction of public buildings generally. 


32756. Would. your correspondence for these years 
correspond to your correspondence for, say; other three 
years, eight or ten years ago ?—No, I should say that 
latterly my strictures on extravagance have been more 
frequent. 

32757. With regard to Long Grove, did you build 
that ?—Yes, I am building it now. 

32758. What is your cost per bed there ?—I cannot 
tell you; it is not completed yet, but it will be very 
much the same as the cost of Horton. 

32759. (Mr. Dickinson.) It is a replica of Horton, is 
it not ?—No, it is not quite a replica of Horton. The 
main asylum is on the same plan, but it has a number 
of outside villas as well. 
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32760. (Dr. Loch.) With regard to Horton, 
figure was £204 ?—That is my figure. 


32761. You said something about £39,000 being 
added ?—The figure Mr. Dickinson has quoted was, I 
suppose, one he got from an official source. I can only 
give the figures I am responsible for. I know I heard 
afterwards that the building cost £39,000 more than I 
certified for as the proper amount. 

32762. That makes a great difference in the total ? 
—That makes a great difference in the total. There- 
fore the actual cost I say is probably éorrect with the 
higher figure. 

32763. Where does your responsibility qud architect 
stop ?—When I have issued my final certificate. 


32764. Was this place completed before the £39,000 was 
spent ?—No, the work was executed by the Works Depart- 
ment of the London County Council. 


32765. Is it your allegation that it was simply that 
method of building that made the addition ?—No, but it 
cost more than it ought to have done. They made a loss 
instead of a profit. Had a builder made a loss upon it no 
one would have known anything about it except himself. 
He would have been paid his contract amount. I presume 
they were paid the actual amount. 

32766. That is to say, on this contract the builder 
stood to lose £39,000 ?—If£ a builder had erected it, and 
had made the same loss, he would have lost that money 
out of his own pocket. 

32767. Had you before you at the outset the data and 
specifications, when it was a question of building at asum 
less by £39,000 ?—The actual amount on completion is 
not necessarily the amount of the contract; it varies 
according to alterations; there may be extras, there 
may be omissions. 

32768. But is there a great variation between the cost at 
which you start and the cost at which the figures come out 
at the end, owing to changes and alterations ?—Very 
often there is; not in my works as a rule, I generally — 
build them within the contract price. . 

32769. This £195 at Bexley; is that.the total expend’- 
ture per bed ?—That is the total expenditure per bed, 
so far as I am concerned. There were works done after 
I left by the engineer, additional works, which no doubt, 
increased the amount. 

32770. That you have nothing to do with ?—I have 
nothing to do with that. 

32771. Do you know the amount of it ?—I cannot tell — 
you beyond what I have got here in the Blue Book of — 
the Commissioners. - 

32772. (Mr. Dickenson.) We put the original cost of 
Bexley at £213. That would include what work you have 
done and the other work done afterwards ?—You have 
to add, possibly, certain matters of equipment and fitting 
up. A 

32773. That is to say, I have two figures, original cost 
and cost to date, and the cost to date is £204, That I 
presume is owing to more patients ?—Possibly. 

32774. That is the reason of the difference between the — 
original cost, £213 per bed, and the cost up to date, £204— 
more beds ?—Probably. ; 

32775. (Dr. Loch.) If after you have dealt with a ‘ 
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building there is a still further cost, in regard to that your 
figure does not represent what you may call the public — 

cost of that institution ?—There may be alterations and a 
additions. They fit up, perhaps, a stove for drying the 
horsehair, that is an instance I know of, and fittings, and 
equipment of that kind, which are sometimes put down — 










to the building cost. eS 
32776. But are those under your supervision in any 
sense 7—No. t 


32777. When you have teak put down instead of pitch 
pine, on whose authority is that done ?—The committee's. 
32778. Without reference to the Commission ?—Yes. 
32779. Without reference to yourself ?—Without refer- 
ence to myself; the committee acting either with or 
against my advice do a number of things. Pz 
32780. But is that irrespective of the estimate as passed 


by the Lunacy Commissioners and the Home Office ?— — 
No. In this case where teak was introduced it was before — 
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_ the contract was made, and therefore it is included in the 
contract price. 

32781. But that contract price came before you ?— 
It has been before the Home Secretary and been approved 
by him. 

32782. And you approved of it, therefore ?—I approved 
it. I acted for a committee and I concurred in it. I 
think, although it is expensive in initial cost, it may be 
economical in the long run. 

32783. Generally speaking, would you say in addition to 
the figures which you would give as the cost of a bed, 
there is in counties, when an asylum is built, a further 
sum in excess of that, as in these cases ?—Not necessarily. 

32784. Would it happen often ?—It would in the course 
of years. It is some years since Bexley was finished, and 
every year they are doing something to the place. 

32785. I meant at the outset when the building was 
built ?—No, not generally. 

32786. But in those cases it was immediately after the 
building ?—Not necessarily immediately afterwards. 


32787. Within a couple of years’ may we say ?—Within 
the last six years. 

32788. With regard to foreign prices, have you got 
tables ?—No. 

32789. You have never worked it out in detail ?— 
—I have had a number of estimates given me of asylums, 
but I found on careful examination of them that they 
were not comparable with our prices; sometimes they 
included the land, sometimes they included the furniture, 
and it was very difficult to arrive at prices which would 
compare with the building prices in England. 

82790. When you build an asylum in this way, what 
is the standard of your remuneration; you are not 
acting as consultant I understand ?—No, as architect ; 
I have a commission of 5 per cent. on the contract price. 


32791. And are no other expenses paid ?—Not generally, 
unless it is at a distance; then I am paid travelling 
expenses. 

32792. Irrespective of the £250 that was referred to in 
what you said to Mr. Greene, you would, as consulting 
architect to the Board, do a good deal of private practice 
in lunatic asylum building ?—Yes, the bulk of my work 
is private work. 

32793. You get that work which your position as archi- 
tect to the board more or less facilitates ?—It may be so ; 
I cannot say what influence my position as consultant 
has upon local committees. 

32794. Would it not appear to them that, being con- 
sultant, it would be better for them to go to you and get 
the thing through, through your hands ?—Possibly it 
might. 

32795. When a county sends up asking that there should 
be an asylum built, the plans would be passed by the 
Lunacy Commissioners and the Home Office ?—Yes. 

32796. Then you might be architect of the asylum 
which they have passed ?—Yes. 

32797. Then the next step would be getting out the 
tenders on the specification ?—Yes. 

32798. Do you prepare the specification ?—Certainly. 

32799. Is that accepted by the County Lunacy Com- 
mittee; do they have any adviser on their side on the 
‘specification ?—No, they direct the specification. I go 
to them in the early stages of the work and explain certain 
matters, and say, ‘‘ Howwill you have it; will you have 
the building built of brick or stone, the roof slated or 
tiled ; will you have the woodwork of this character or 
that?” | fs 

32800. You give them the prices when they are con- 
sidering the specification ?—Yes, when they ask for them. 
_ 32801. You give them the average prices ?—Yes, all the 
nformation they desire. 

_ $2802. But you know how often a specification may 
be submitted or passed without the authority who is 
wishing to build knowing the details because the prices 
are not submitted with the first draft ?—That is so. 

32803. Would the lunacy committee of the county 
be in the position of working on s~ecifications unpriced 
and passing the whole series in that way ?—The com- 
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mittee of visitors I presume you mean—that is what 
they callthem, They have the opportunity of ascertaining 
everything, and I give them every facility in my power 
to understand what they are going to do. 


32804. But they have, on their part, no other adviser 
once you undertake the position of architect to them on 
that question ?—No ; it is very rate that they would call 
in a second architect as consultant. 


32805. The next question would be, on the speci- 
fication tenders would come in to you ?—First bills of 
quantities would be prepared by an independent sur- 
veyor. 

32806. I was skipping that step ?—When the drawings 
and specifications are completed they are sent to a quan- 
tity surveyor, who measures them and prepares a bill 
of quantities, and this bill of quantities is sent round to 
builders who desire to compete, and on that bill they 
base their tenders. 

32807. The tenders are addressed to whom ?—The 
committee. 

32808. Who opens the tenders ?—The chairman of the 
committee at the meeting, always, in my experience. 


32809. In no case are the tenders sent to you ?— 
Never. 

32810. In no case are they opened by you ?—Never, 
unless a little matter might come in which the committee 
would authorise me to exanine, but certainly not as a rule. 


32811. When the tenders come in, are you an adviser 
to the committee as to the acceptance of the tenders ?— 


Yes, generally. 


32812. Are the tenders placed in your hands with a, 
view to choosing and selecting which should be accepted ? 
—No, the committee discuss the tenders and the men 
who send them in ask if I know anything about them, 
T tell them what I know and they get other information. 
As a rule they select the lowest tender unless there is 
something absolutely wrong with it, or the man is not a 
man in whom they have confidence, 


32813. Who is their adviser on the other side in the 
acceptance of tenders apart from yourself ?—The 
committee themselves, and their clerk. They generally 
instruct their clerk to obtain information of the financial 
position of the builder. Occasionally the committee know 
him as a responsible man and are acquainte1 with 
work that he has done elsewhere. He is judged on his 
merits. 

32814. Do you ever suggest to builders that they should 
stand for any contract at any asylum with a view to 
putting in a low price in the hope of getting the contract ? 
—I do not think I should have much influence with a 
builder in suggesting that he should put in a low price. 
T should certainly not do it. 


32185. It has never occurred, in any instance ?-—It has 
never occurred in my recollection. Sometimes com- 
mittees, instead of advertising, select a number of builders, 
say a dozen, who should be asked to tender; it is 
quite possible if I saw one of the builders selected I 
might say: ‘‘ Now will you go in for this if you are 
invited.”? That would be the extent of any communica- 
tion. 

32816. Would that- be in accordance with ordinary 
professional arrangements ? Would that be the ordinary 
way of doing business ?—There is nothing unusual about 
it, nothing improper about it. If the committee invite a 
certain number to tender they send out an invitation to 
them through their clerk. 


32817. As to the supply of particular things such as 
heating apparatus or cooking apparatus in one of these 
big establishments, are those in the hands of many firms 
or few ?—There are a great number of firms who do that 
sort of work. 

32818. Do you find that you practically use a large 
number, or that there are only a few which you use ?—I 
employ a variety of firms. We do that in the same 
way. I prepare a specification and a certain number of 
firms whom the committee select are invited to tender 
to send in their schemes ; then the selection is agreed in 
the same way I report on their schemes and the com- 
mittee make their selection. 
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32819. The fact that you are the special consultee of the 
Lunacy Board does not put you in the position of giving 
a kind of custom to special sets of firms ?—No. 


32820. It is said that these London asylums are practi- 
cally replicas ?—No ; two or three of them. The one I built 
at Bexley was very favourably regarded by the com- 
mittee and they desired me to build another on the 
same lines, which I did, and a third they also wanted 
lately, on the same lines, but I told them I could see 
where improvements could be made and recommended 
them to the Committee. They were quite agreed and 
allowed me to vary the plan accordingly. 


32821. But you would take it that practically the work 
put into that was just the same as if it was a new build- 
ing, really newly conceived. Practically the work was 
equal to doing a new building again ?—Not quite. 

32822. You would get your 5 per cent. commission ? 
—No, I did not, the committee made an arrangement 
with me. 


32823. That was done really by special arrangment 
—I wanted to meet that point ?—Yes, 1t was. 


32824. Have you anything to do with advising the 
committee as to the amount they should spend on a 
house for a superintendent. It has been said in evi- 
dence that very large sums have been spent on these— 
£6,000 for instance ?—I never heard of a house which 
cost £6,000. It has been stated so, and I have been 
looking up the cost of houses in several instances for 
modern asylums, but I cannot find anything approxi- 
mating £6,000. 


32825. What are your figures ?—The highest price I 
can find in any of my work is £3,300 and it goes down 
as low as £2,452—they range between those two figures. 


32826. Would the difference possibly be in equipment ? 
—No, the size of the house possibly, position and cost 
of building at the time. At a large asylum where the 
superintendent has a higher salary and more responsi- 
bility he would get a rather better house; in a smaller 
asylum he would not get so large a house. 


32827. Would the difference between £6,000 and the 
figure you mention be made up possibly by the cost 
of equipment ?—I do not know an instance where £6,000 
has been spent on a house. 

32828. In any way ?—No. 


32829. With regard 1o the county surveyors, have you 
run through the list. You speak quite positively as to the 
numbers of them that are attached to important county 
councils or boroughs that are not architects ?—I do 
not know one that is an architect by education and 
training. 

32830. Is not the county surveyor to the county 
of Surrey ?—Yes, he is. 

32831. Might not further inquiries show you that 
others were ?—Quite so; I do not say that is not so, 
but those whom I have had to do with have, generally 


speaking, been engineers or surveyors. 


32832. (Dr. Needham.) You have not time to look into 
specifications ; you inspect the plans and criticise the 
plans, but you do not as a rule look into the detailed 
specifications except when they are referred to you 
specially ; it is only on occasions you look into the specifi- 
cations ?—In performing your work, you mean—yes. 


32833. It would take a good deal more time than you 
have at your disposal to look into the specifications 
minutely of every work ?—It would. 


32834. In the specification would appear the extra 
work which involves so much addition to expense which 
does not appear on the plans ?—Quite so. 


32835. It is for that reason that the Commissioners 
have spoken of having attached to their staff an architect 
to do that kind of work ?—Yes. 


32836. Which would, I suppose, occupy a great deal of 
time ?—Yes. 

32837. And that is the only way of promoting e onomy 
in those particular things ?—It is. In cases where the 
estimates have been excessive you have sent me the 
specification as a means of discovering where the excess 
lay. 

32838. Lately the Lunacy Commissioners did send you 
a specification and asked you to go very carefully through 
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it with the view of discovering, if you could, what had 
been unable to be discovered before, the reason of a far 
too large estimate for works which were proposed which 
the Commissioners would not sanction: is not that so ?— 
It is so. 


32839. You talked about the Glamorgan asylum, and 
the buildings at £34 a bed. It ought to be mentioned, 
ought it not, what those buildings consist of ; that they 
were built upon the old foundations ?—Yes. 


32840. And that a good part of the old building was 
used ?—Yes. 


32841. It ‘was merely casing ge in concrete and 
finishing them ?—Yes. 


32842. It was not the construction of new cheap 
buildings ?—No, I said instead of reconstructing them I 
adapted the present shell and covered it with the concrete. 


32843. It was a mere adaptation of the existing build- 
ing ?—Quite so. 

32844. I only wanted it to be understood that £34 a bed 
would not represent a cheap form of building, a cheap form 
of construction which might be employed elsewhere. You 
do not think that is possible ?—No, utterly impossible. 


32845. As regards the note which is put on the first page 
of the 1904 copy of the Suggestions ; you are aware that as 
far back as 1887 this note appears, which has been con- 
tinuous since, and existed long before 1887: ‘“ As the 
building is intended for the accommodation of pauper 
patients, superflous decoration should be avoided both 
in the exterior and interior of the building, which, however, 
should be rendered as cheerful and attractive as 
considerations of economy will permit.” That has always 
appeared ?—Yes. 


32846. This was an expansion of that ?—Yes. 


32847. These regulations of 1904 were submitted to you 
and received your approval ?—Yes ; I think I wrote you a 
letter which brought about that result. 


32848. Of course you are aware that the idea of economy 
as a prominent idea is quite of comparatively recent 
growth, a few years’ growth ?—You mean generally, not 
as affecting the Lunacy Commissioners ? 


32849. I mean as affecting the Lunacy Commissioners 
as well as other people, the central authorities generatly, ? 
—Yes. 


32850. It is of comparatively modern growth ?—Yes. — 


32851. At one period efficiency was considered more 
than economy ?—Yes. 


32852. Since that growth is it a fact within your ex- 
perience that the Home Office have been exceedingly 
careful to promote economy to the fullest extent in ihe 
construction of asylum buildings ?—That is so. 


32853. Plans have been over and over again sent back 
with that view ?—Yes. 


















32854. And the Commissioners have also endeavoured, 
to the fullest possible extent, to promote economy in 
asylum work ; is that your opinion ?—I think they have 
it is certainly my opinion. 

32855. As the result of the examination of plans and 
correspondence which has taken place ?—Yes. 


32856. It has been suggested that the instructions 
promote expensive construction of buildings by putting 
into the minds of people who are going to build Asylums 
that they must build them in a certain form ?—Yes. 


32857. The instructions themselves say, ‘“‘ The Cor m1. 
missioners are very desirous of not in any way discouraging 
the evolution of new designs for asylums,” and so on, with 
the object, I suppose, of encouraging the provision of 
cheaper asylums on the part of local authorities ?—Yes. 


32858. Do you think the effect of withdrawing the 
instructions to the architects would be that local authori 
ties would make many more costly mistakes, and that # 
would be an extremely difficult thing to build an asyl 
at all without them ?—I am quite sure it would. 
very fact that the plans which come up in the first instan 
from inexpert architects of local authorities, are more 0} 
less extravagant, and are cut down in many ways as to 8 
and form of construction and detail, shows that 
influence which the Commissioners exercise over loc ca 
authorities is in the direction of economy. 
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_ 32859. Has it occurred to you to have sets of plans 
presented to you which have had to be practically re- 
constructed from the beginning ?—Yes. 


32860. That has happened more than once, from 
persons having no previous architectural knowledge to 
speak of ?—Yes. 


32861. (Mr. Dickinson.) From people who have tried to 
comply with the regulations ?—It may be. Sometimes 
they do not look at the regulations. I have to refer them 
to the regulations. 


32862. (Dr. Loch.) After the plans are made ?—Yes. 


32863. (Dr. Needham.) The question has also been 
asked as to water closets with necks. Is it at all more 
expensive, except for the bit of neck which is not worth 
considering, to put the water-closets in a projection with 
a cross ventilating neck, than it would be to put them 
as part of the main building opening into the corridor ?— 
I think I stated as much just now, that the only extra 
expense is this neck connecting with the main building. 


32864. And the building out of what Mr. Dickinson 
calls a separate building, does not add to the expense ; 
is that so, or is it not ?—It is a difficult matter without 
having all the plans before you and measuring them to 
assert absolutely that it would not cost more, but I say 
I think the only extra expense is the connecting link. 


32865. As regards the cubic space, is it fair to take 
the whole of the cubic space of the building, including 
chapel and recreation room, and stables and kitchens, 
and all those things, and to cube it all, and to say that 
gives so much for each patient ?—I will not say, it is 
not fair. 


32866. But is there any practical use in it ?—Not a bit. 


32867. I suppose you cannot do without air. If you 
have an entertainment room, which you must have, if 
you have a dormitory, if you have a day room, the patients 
cannot be in the day room and the dormitory and the 
entertainment room at the same time ?—No. 


32868. And yet you cannot deprive each of these places 
of air ?—Certainly not. 

32869. Therefore you must have the air space there, 
and I do not quite see the bearing of it. 

32870. (Mr. Dickinson.) I should like to ask whether, 
taking all these spaces into consideration in the asylum, 
the lunatic does not get much more space than an 
ordinary person living in an ordinary house ?—Probably 
he does more than in his own home. 

32871. More than you in your own home ?—Yes, 
but their homes are generally very insanitary. 


32872. (Dr. Loch.) The measure of cubic space is 


higher in a lunatic asylum, is it not, than even in a normal 


institution ?7—What institution do you refer to ? 


32873. Take a workhouse ?—I do not know; I should 
not say more than a workhouse hospital, and certainly 
not so much as hospitals or infectious hospitals or buildings 


of that kind. There is nothing like the same cubic 
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space allowed in asylums. 


32874. You are taking it on a hospital basis for your 
lunatic ?—Some of them are like hospital wards, and 
they have a large space. 


32875. In some places there are more, in other places 
less, but in a large number there are not acute cases ?— 
Do you refer to the space allowed as too much ? 


32876. I think it is a high standard ?—As compared 
with hospitals or workhouses ? 


32877. With what you may call residential institutions ? 
—I do not think you will find it is ; I have not the figure 
before me, but in my opinion it is not more than it would 
be in similar institutions. 

32878. (Dr. Needham.) I am only asking you these 
questions to get your accurate opinion on the notes; it 
is not that I want to controvert anything you have 
said. I should like to ask about a few things given in 
evidence the other day. Do you know anything about 
the county asylum for Lindsey, the Lincolnshire asylum. 
The superintendent’s house there is said to have cost, 
for the structure, £4,619. The furniture is mentioned as 
£492, but as the Commissioners have nothing to do with 


that I do not know that I need trouble you with that. I 


have been in the house, and it is a comparatively small 
103—IV. 
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house. I cannot conceive how it is possible it could 
have cost much more than half £4,619 ?—When was that 
house erected ? 


32879. It is quite recently built ?—I do not know it ; 
it is ten years since I was there. 


32880. We will take Cardiff. You know the house at 
Cardiff which is said to have cost £3,478 ?—Yes, it possibly 
might, from what I have seen of it. 


32881. At Croydon the house is said to have cost £3,200 ; 
the estimate was £2,449, which included a corridor ?— 
I have not seen.Croydon. 


32882. Then Napsbury. That is said to have cost 
£3,000 ?—Yes, I think it would cost that. 


32883. Is that an extravagant house ?—No ; Napsbury 
is a large asylum. 


32884. Is £3,000 a large sum for a superintendent’s 
house ?—In a large asylum, no. 


32885. You think it is not ?—No, I do not think it is. 


32886. If you are going to take 6 per cent. it represents 
£180 a year, which is a large rent for a country house, 
is it not ?—Yes, but a doctor is an educated man in a 
good position. If he were in private practice he would 
occupy perhaps as good or better a house than you would 
give him. 

32887. What does a house of that sort consist of, 
because everything is relative ?—Three sitting rooms. 


32888. Large sitting rooms ?—No. Drawing-reom 
perhaps 20 to 22 feet by 17 feet; dining-room perhaps 
20 feet by 17 feet, and a third room 16 feet square; the 
hall, staircase, kitchens ; and bedrooms over and servants 
bedrooms in the roof. 


32889. How many bedrooms altogether ?—Six to 
eight, according to the size of the house. 


32890. (Chairman.) That costs how much ?—It costs 
about £3,000. 


32891. As much as that ?—At Napsbury. That is the 
general price of houses of that character. 


32892. (Mr. Dickinson.) In that locality ?—In that 
locality, yes. 


32893. (Mr. Byrne.) Do you say £3,000 is the price for 
a house like that;? You mean a house buiit by a local 
authority ; you do not mean if I built a house such as you 
describe it would cost that, do you ?—It depends how 
you would like your house fitted up, and how built—- 
of brick or stone or woodwork. 


32894. If a house is built suitable for an ordinary pro- 
fessional man, would: it cost £3,000 ?—Yes. You know 
that house at Wells ? 

32895. No. I ask generally, would it cost about 
£3,000 ?—About £3,000. 

32896. (Dr. Needham.) As far as you know, and as far as 
you have seen, is there any special extravagance in the 
houses of medical superintendents ?—No, not generally. 

32897. If you were building a house for a professional 
man of the same standing as a superintendent of an 
asylum, would you build him a less or a more expensive 
house ?—I should build him a house of about the same 
character. 

32898. And to cost the same money, you think ?— 
Yes, the price would vary according to the character of 
finish and local building prices. 

32899. (Mr. Dickinson.) Do you know what the salary 
of that medical officer at Napsbury was ?—No, I do not 
know ; I should think he would have £1,000 a year. 

32900. £1,000 a year and a house ?—Yes. 


32901. (Dr. Needham.) Then as regards chapels, 
Napsbury cost £6,000; I should have thought it cost 
a great deal more ?—I should think that is very cheap. 

32902. Cardiff cost £6,800; Storthes Hall is to cost 
£7,500 ?—Storthes Hall is an asylum for 2,602; that 
would be a cheap building. 

32903. At Storthes Hall you had to do with the plans ? 
—Yes. 

32904. Do you remember the original sum the Com- 
mittee proposed to spend on Storthes Hall chapel was 
£10,000, and that it was reduced to £7,500 ?—I cannot 
tell you at this moment. 
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32905. What, per seat, isa fair estimate for the building 
of an ordinary unadorned church ?—The recognised 
price, by ecclesiastical authorities, is £10 a sitting. 


32906. These are not, of course, nearly that ?—These 
are not so much. 


32907. Do those strike you as being extravagant ?— 
None of those strike me as being extravagant for a church. 


32908. Now as regards cottages; I see there are four 
pairs of attendants’ houses which cost £463 a house, in the 
county of Stafford. I believe that ought to be £385, which 
included water supply and pig sties for each of the cottages, 
and sewage disposal and boundary fences ?—£385 a house 
is a very high price. 

32909. It seems a good deal ?—Yes. 


32910. County of East Sussex, piggeries for 200 pigs 
cost £2,525 ; £2,280 was the estimate ?—No ; they did not. 


32911. Did that include a slaughterhouse and other 
buildings ?—Yes, a slaughterhouse and other buildings. 


32912. Considerable other buildings, or not ?—No 
buildings for cows, but for fodder and food preparing 
rooms, and slaughterhouse, and piggeries, and they cost 
about £2,100. 


32913. Not £2,525 as stated by the Local Government 
Board ?—I do not know where that figure is derived from. 


32914. There was a question;of replacing slates by tiles, 
which cost an additional £3,000; can you explain that ? 
—Yes. After the tenders were in and accepted. 


32915. And after the plans had been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State ?—Yes, it was suggested in the 
Committee that it would be better to tile the roofs than 
to slate them, so they asked me what would be the cost. 
T told them I could not tell at that moment; we should 
have to alter the pitch of the roofs; that it certainly 
would not exceed £3,000. They went to the county for 
authority to spend up to £3,000, but we spent I think 
about £1,200. 


32916. Then the statement that £3,000 was spent is not 
accurate ?—No, but we did not tile the whole of the roofs ; 
we found that for some of the roofs the pitch would have 
to be raised so much that it would not be worth while to 
do it; it would be too expensive, so the lower roofs, the 
workshops and other roofs were slated, and only the main 
roofs were tiled, with the result that the actual cost 
was £1,382. £3,000 was allowed. 


32917. (Chairman.) Why was it thought better to have 
tiles ?—The Committee thought in the first place it 
would be cooler in summer and warmer in winter, and 
would look better. 


32918. Is that your opinion ?—That is my genera! 
opinion. 

32919. Does anybody live under the roof ?—I think 
there that possibly it would not affect the heat and 
the cold, because there is a fire-proof ceiling between 
them, and if I remember rightly the principal idea of the 
Committee was that it would look better, more in keeping 
with the buildings in the county which are built in the old 
Sussex style generally. 


32920. (Dr. Needham.) Do you know whether that 





was referred to the Lunacy Commissioners, because 


the plans had then passed out of the hands of the Com- 
missioners ?—I cannot remember. 


32921. (Dr. Dunlop.) In your statement you take 
up the position rather against a permanent architect 
in the office, a permanent clerk of works of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, as being unnecessary ?—I do not take 
up a position against it, but I say unless you can find 
other work it will be an extravagant system; it would 
not employ all his time. . 


32922. Do you think other work does exist? Is the 
work there waiting to be done ?—That you must ask 
the Commissioners. I do not know whether he could 
undertake other work; he might undertake some of 
the work the legal Commissioners would do, or he might 
inspect the works when they are erected, see whether 
the buildings bad been carried out in accordance with 
the plans and the specifications. 

32923. Do you not think that would be very valuable 
work and worth a good deal of money ?—I think it 
would. 


32924. And ultir-ately end 1: economy ?—It might. 

32925. Do you not think an inspecting clerk of the 
works, for that is what a resident architect would be——? 
—Yes, he could be that. 


32926. And see that the original estimates and plans 
are properly carried out and not unduly altered ?—Yes, 


32927. There are many other little details, alterations 
and repairs to asylums, that he could give an opinion 
on which might ultimately lead to economy ?—Yes. 

32928. A good.resident clerk of works ?—Yes. Most 
asylums have their own resident clerk of works. 

32929. But a central man might possibly check local 
extravagance, if such exists ?—Yes. 

32930. You are more or less responsible for the drafting 
of these Rules and Suggestions ?—Yes. 

32931. (Dr. Dunlop.) You are familiar with the action 
of the Commissioners regarding the passing of plans, are 
you not ?—Yes. ‘ 

32932. And with these Suggestions ?—Yes. 

32933. Do you think the Commissioners have, as a 
matter of fact, sufficient power to check extravagance? 
Have you any personal opinion you can express on it ?— 
That is very doubtful. I cannot tell what they can do 
when the plans leave me; that is a question you should 
ask the Commissioners. 


32934. Undoubtedly some expensive plans have passed 
them recently ?—Certainly. 
32935. What date were the Napsbury plans approved 
of, for instance ?—I should think six or seven years ago. 5 
32936. It is at least five years ago ?—Yes. ; 
32937. Would you pass those plans nowadays, the plans 
or the estimates of Napsbury Asylum ?—Yes. P 
32938. Would you, as the consulting architect, pass the 
plans of an asylum which has a large recreation hall in the _ 
hospital block ?—I should call attention to it. 


32939. Would that absolutely prohibit the erection, of |} 
such a gross piece of extravagance as that ?—My report 
is to the Commissioners. The Commissioners take what: 
action upon it they think well. 2 

32940. Have you the satisfaction of feeling, as their . 
expert adviser, that your report is law and must be obeyed? z 
—No. 

ca 

32941. Do you not think if your position were im- 
proved so that you were a responsible party and had the ‘ 
final deciding of plans, or at all events very nearly so, it 
would be a very much stronger and better position ?—For - 
me certainly, and possibly for the local authorities. 4 

32942. And for the ratepayers ?—I mean for the rate- 
payers, the local authority as representing the ratepayers. : 

32943. For such an important position as that,do you 
not think it would be advisable that the man should bean — 
all-time servant and do no other work; it would be a 
judicial position almost ?—He would certainly have a 
better position and greater authority. \, 

32944. Do you not think the greater authority would — 
be a great advantage to the country generally, and to the — 
ratepayers’ pockets in particular ?—Certainly; thatispro- 
vided the man had the ability and knowledge to exercise 
his authority. 

32945. And the pluck to exercise it ?—Yes. 

32946. A plan such as the Napsbury Asylum would not — 
have been approved, probably, had there been such an ~ 
official ?—It might not. —_ 

32947. You know Napsbury ?—Yes. ; | 

32948. The recreation hall in the hospital block was a — 
waste of many thousands of pounds, was it not ?—Yes. 

32949. Can you tell me how many fractions of a mile of 
terazzo flooring there are in Napsbury ?—There is a great — 7 
quantity; I cannot tell you exactly. | 

38950. Another point in which the Commissioners’ 
authority, subject to efficient expert advice, might be 

J 







exercised is the substitution of rules for these suggestions ? — 
—Yes. 

32951. It would be a very much stronger position ?— 
Yes. 

32952. These suggestions are not literally carried out 
at the present moment ?—No, unless they are on vital 
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32953. They are only suggestions of what their opinion 
is, and their expert adviser, yourself, disagrees with many 
of these suggestions and finds fault with them ?—It might 
be so. 

32954. In your statement you make the remark: 
“ Three-fourths of the inmates of an asylum are generally 
permanently resident therein, and the majority of these are 
more or less harmless, and only require the plainest form 
of accommodation.” That does not agree with the sugges- 
tion No. 10, in which it says: “‘ For a certain proportion,” 
presumably a limited number, “of working patients, 
buildings of a simple description may be provided.” So 
that in your opinion that instruction should be very much 
enlarged ; instead of a certain proportion of working 
patients, a majority of the inmates should be supplied 
with a cheaper description of building, according to your 
own statement ?—What I understand of the position is 
this, I report to the Commissioners, the Commissioners 
report to the Home Secretary, and he is the final authority. 


32955. But you give these instructions ?—Yes. 


32956. You, yourself, do not insist, or you are not of 
Opinicn that these suggestions should be insisted on, in 
all cases as they stand ?—Yes, I think on vital points they 
should be insisted upon, but where it does not effect 
economy or where there is a divergency of opinion on 
a@ question of design sometimes it is well to yield to a 
local authority and let them make the experiment. 


32957. But this suggestion seems fairly clear: ‘‘ For 
a certain number of working patients,’ that is a certain 
proportion of 40 per cent. of the patients, ‘‘ buildings of a 
simple description may be provided ?—Yes. 


32958. Your own statement is that the majority of 
three-fourths of the inmates only require the plainest 
form of accommodation ?—Yes. 


32959. I should have thought your suggestion of 
economy distinctly disagrees with the suggestion of the 
- Commissioners, is that so? You apply the economy to 
a large number, the Commissioners to a small number?— 
I say the majority of three-fourths. 


32960. That is something more than “a certain pro- 
portion of the working patients ’’ ?—You mean to say that 
is more than 40 per cent. 


32961. More than “a certain proportion ’ ?—Yes. 


32962. This suggestion you do not want to see literally 
tarried out ?—No. 

32963. It would be much better to have a hard and fast 
tule drawn up, amended as often as necessary, but 
insisted on ?—On vital points, but not altogether ; because 
you must allow some freedom of design to the local 
architect, or you would get no improvements. 


32964. Here is another point in which you criticise 
an extravagance: ‘‘ W.C.’s, lavatories and bath rooms 
are described to be lined throughout with glazed bricks 
the whole height of the room.” Suggestion 43 s‘ates 
that “‘The bath rooms, lavatories, water-closets, slop 
rooms, etc., should be faced internally with glazed brick- 
work or tiles either the whole height or to dado height.” 
So that the original plans were in harmony with the 
Commissioners’ suggestions but were cut down by you ? 
—Yes, it was so. You must remember that report is 
one to a local architect offering suggestions whereby 
he could reduce the cost of his design. 


32965. The point I want to get out is the local architect's 
original plan was in harmony with the Commissioners’ 
Suggestions, and yet you,as their expert adviser, cut it 
down ?—Yes, it was in harmony, and it would be still 
in harmony after it was cut down. 

32966. It would be more satisfactory to have hard and 
fast rules, revised as often as necessary, but insisted 
upon ?—It might be in the majority of cases. 


32967. Another point in which these suggestions appear 
to me, after visiting a few asylums, not to be carried out 
thoroughly is No. 27, which states: ‘“‘ The various wards 
and apartments may be connected by covered ways or 
passages of communication, which ought to be no wider 
than is necessary to give convenient access to the several 


32969. It is your own designing ?—Yes. 


32970. Would you say a 15-feet corridor is no wider 
than necessary for convenient access ?—It is wide, but 
those corridors are used as visiting rooms. 


32971. They are enormously long ?—Yes, it is a big 
asylum, they are turned to another use. They are the 
the same in Bexley and other asylums ; certain portions of 
them are made specially wide for the purpose of serving as 
visiting rooms; it is found the most convenient form of 
visiting by the patients’ friends. 


32972. A very expensive form of providing visiting 
accommodation ?—No. 

32973. To bring it to a point, you are of opinion that 
these suggestions should be reduced into rules and insisted 
upon by the Commissioners, the rules being carefully 
revised on all essential points ?—My opinion, to put it 
in another way, is the Commissioners or their architect 
should have more power. 

32974. Increased powers in the matter ?—Increased 
powers, yes. 

32975. (Mr. Byrne.) Is the architectural work that goes 
to the Lunacy Commissioners requiring the advice of an 
architect enough to occupy the whole time of a competent 
and highly paid person ?—The work which at present 
devolves on the architect of the Commissioners does not 
require the whole of his time. Whether other work 
could be found for him to do to occupy the remainder is 
another matter. 

32976. Do you consider that there is any necessity in 
an asylum to have chapels separate from the entertainment 
rooms, or that the same building, if properly designed, 
might be used for both ?—That is a question of opinion. 

32977. It is; I only ask your opinion ?—I think it is 
desirable, but it is more a medical question than an 
architectural one. 

32978. With regard to the farm buildings attached to 
asylums, of course the farm is an essential part of an 
asylum and it should be an absolutely permanent matter, 
it will always be used. Do you think, therefore, that the 
farm buildings of an asylum should be on the scale which 
a large wealthy landowner living in that neighbourhood 
would use for his own farm buildings ?—Not necessarily. 


32979. Do you mean there ought to be a better scale 
or a lower scale ?—A lower scale. 


32980. With regard to the work which you do as 
architect when appointed architect to, design and super- 
vise the building of a county asylum, do you do the 
whole work connected with that asylum, namely the 
designing of it, preparing the specifications, the taking 
out of the quantities ?—No, I do the designing, the 
specifications, and the superintendence ; I do not take 
eut the quantities. 

32981. That is an additional, and a very large expense, 
is it not ?—It is; quantity surveyors charge from 1 
to 14 per cent. on the cost,-on these big buildings. On 
smaller buildings they charge more. 

32982. On big London county asylums costing £450,000 
your remuneration is £24,000 or more ?—Unless there 
is some special arrangement. 

32983. But for a new asylum, where it is not a re- 
plication, you would get £24,000 for designing it, taking 
out the specification and having a clerk of the works 
on the place to see that those specifications were attended 
to. Would that be included ?—No, the clerk of the 
works would not be included. 

32984. The county council would pay for that in 
addition ?—I have never built an asylum except for a 
London authority that has cost so much money. 

32985. I mentioned a London authority ?—I have 
not received so much money from the London authori- 
ties; they generally make special arrangements with 
their architects. 

32986. I see you have practised as an architect and 
have carried out works of a very miscellaneous sort. 
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Do architects get 5 per cent. from private individuals 
on work of that scale ?—Yes. 


32987. Habitually and universally ?—Within my know- 
There are men who work 
for next to nothing, who want work; men in small 
positions. « 


32988. But as regards the average architect ?—I 
work on the authorised scale adopted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


Cartes Burney, Esq., M.A., called; and Examined. 


32993. (Chairman.) So that we may have it on the 


Burney, E87.) notes, will you kindly tell us how long you have been a 


M. 


Master ?—Twenty-nine years last month; we were 


20 Dec. 1906. Called chief clerks formerly. 





32994. You have been so kind as to give us a state- 


ment of your evidence, may we put that on our notes ?— 
Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EvIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY CHARLES Burney, Esq., M.A., MASTER OF THE 
SUPREME COURT. 


I should wish to preface my remarks by stating, (1) 
that I am not the Senior Master in the Chancery Division, 
whom it is usual to consult in matters affecting the general 
body of Chancery Masters ; (2) that I have not considered 
myself at liberty to consult any of my colleagues, and that 
therefore I have no authority to express their views. I 
should desire, therefore, that my evidence should be con- 
sidered as expressing only the views held by myself 
individually. 

I have had twenty-nine years’ official experience, 
having been appointed a Chief Clerk (which was the former 
style of our office) by Sir George Jessel in November, 1877. 

‘Thave had the advantage of reading the evidence which 
has already been given before the Commission by Lord 
Justice Cozens Hardy, Mr. Keely, the Official Solicitor, 
and the statement of Mr. Christopher James. 

I understand that the points on which my evidence is 
required is as to the practicability of carrying out the 
suggestion made by Lord Justice Cozens Hardy, that 
the work now performed by the two Masters in Lunacy as 
regards the administration of the property of a lunatic or 
person of unsound mind should be transferred to the 
Chancery Division, to be dealt with by the Judges of that 
Division with the assistance of the Masters and staff in 
Chambers. I suppose that, put briefly, this suggestion 
involves a transfer to the Chancery Division of the business 
governed by those portions of Part IV. of the Lunacy Act, 
1890, which are headed ‘‘ Management and Administra- 
tion,” (ss. 116-131), and “‘ Vesting Orders ” (ss. 133-143). 

T apprehend that except so far as concerns appointments 
of Committees of the person and allowances for mainten- 
ance itis not the intention that any jurisdiction, at any 
rate so far as the Masters are concerned, with regard to the 
person as distinct from the estates of lunatics, etc., 
should be transferred. 

I cannot pretend to be familiar with the present practice 
in the Lunacy Office ; but I suppose that the work trans- 
acted there comprises such matters as appointments of 
Committees of the persons and estates of lunatics found by 
inquisition, the appointment of receivers under s. 116 (2), 
the passing of the accounts of Committees of the estate 
and receivers, settling allowances for the maintenance 
of the lunatic or person of unsound mind and _ his 
family, and generally dealing with questions affecting the 
management of his property. 

Assuming that Iam righé in this view, duties analogous 
to these are performed by the Masters in the Chancery 
Division every day. The appointment of a guardian of the- 
person of an infant and anallowance for his or her mainten- 
ance is analogous to the appointment of a Committee of 
the person or receiver as the case may be, and allowance 
for maintenance of a lunatic or person of unsound mind. 
The appointment of a guardian of the estate of an infant 
is analogous to the appointment of a Committee of the 
estate, or receiver, as the case may be, in the case of persons 
suffering from mental infirmity. I ought, however, to 
point out that in the Chancery Division, whilst guardians 
of the persons of infants are appointed every day in 
proceedings commenced by originating summons without 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


32989. Is that scale adopted by many private in- 
dividuals ?—Certainly by the majority. 

32990. You think the bulk of architects now designing 
houses ?—Yes. 


32991. Public buildings, warehouses, factories, schools 
and other erections are as a matter of practice paid for 
at 5 per cent. on the total amount ?—Yes. 


32992. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like ~ 
to add to your evidence ?—No. 


suit, the cases in which a guardian of the estate is so 
appointed are comparatively rare. This arises from the | 
fact that the Court is not in the habit of making such 
appointments where there is a legal hand todeal withthe _ 
estate. Guardians of the person are not accountable, 
nor is security given or accounts rendered by guardians 
of the estate where the whole income is allowed for © 
maintenance. It follows that we do not deal largely 
with the estates of infants except in proceedings for ad- 
ministration where such infants are interested. 

On the other hand, in proceedings commenced by 
writ or originating summons for administration, or in 
suits still pending commenced under the old practice, 
she Masters are constantly dealing with questions affect- 
ing property, such as sales, purchases, mortgages, 
leases, repairs, and the like; and they and the clerks: 
working under them are thoroughly familiar with the 
machinery necessary for business of this description. 

I do not understand the statement made by the 
official solicitor in his evidence that the greater part. 
of the administrative work now, dealt with by the 
Masters in Lunacy would, if transferred, be dealt with 
by the Judge in person. [Answers to Questions 29281— 
29283.] The reverse is the case. The Rules of the 
Supreme Court require that an order for administration 
should be made by the Judge in person, but when once iq 
the order has been made it is the exception, and not | 
the rule, for the Judge to be troubled with"the details 
of administration. 

So far, therefore, as regards the nature of ‘the work, 
I am unable to see any reason why it could not be trans- 
acted quite as efficiently and quite as economically 
in the Chancery Division as in the Lunacy Department. 

As regards vesting orders, I ought to point out that 
the jurisdiction in chambers is limited. Order. 55, r. 
13a of the Rules of the Supreme Court defines what 
orders under the Trustee Act, 1893, can be made in — 
chambers. These include (1) vesting orders conse- 
quential on the appointment of a new trustee, and (2) 
vesting orders after a judgment or order for sale, con~ 
veyance, or transfer of land or stock. Any application 
not falling under one of these two heads must be made 
by petition. Only under (2) can an order be made by 
a Master without reference to a Judge, for by Rule 154, 
a vesting order consequential on the appointment of a, 
new trustee must be made by the Judge in person. 
In these latter cases the summons comes before the — 
Master, whose duty it is to see that the proper parties 
are before the court and the evidence sufficient. He 
then adjourns the summons to the Judge to be dealt 
with by him on the day in each week set apart for’ 
adjournments from chambers. 

The next question which I have considered is whether 
the transfer to the Chancery Division of the lunacy 
business would impose too great a burden on that divi- 
sion, and particularly on the staff in chambers. 

I understand from Mr. Keely’s evidence that in the 
year 1905 about 1,900 summonses were heard by the 
two Masters, of which about 500 were originating under 
8.116 (d). (Questions 28130-28141). Icannot think that 
this amount of business distributed amongst twelve 
Masters could be considered as imposing any great extra 
burden. a 

In one branch of our work there would, no doubt, 
be a large increase. I refer to the number of accounts 
which would have to be passed. The whole trend of 
modern practice in the Chancery Division has been 
in the direction of avoiding the lengthy and expensive 
accounts which were an essential part of every decree 
for administration under the old system, and probably 
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“year by year the number of such accounts will become 
jess. 

The following figures taken from the judicial sta- 
tistics give the results for ten years from 1896 to 1905, 
both inclusive :— 


arrangements in Chambers for hearing any particular Charles 
matter in the presence only of the parties interested. We burney, Esq., 
constantly have to deal with questions of a delicate nature A. 
affecting infants, and are perfectly well able to secure that 95 7 19 
the proceedings shall not be public. age 





_~ Number of accounts other than receivers’ accounts: 
1896, 714; 1897, 757; 1898, 658; 1899, 662; 1900, 645: 
1901, 690; 1902, 625; 1903, 529; 1904, 599; 1905, 593 

Comparing these figures with the following for the 
five years prior to the commencement of the Rules of 
the Supreme Court, 1883, which introduced the bene- 
ficent system of partial administration by originating 
summons, it will be seen how large a revolution ha; 
been effected: 1878, 1,930; 1879, 2,189; 1880, 2,388; 
1881, 2,286; 1882, 2,172. 

In the case of lunatics and persons of unsound mind 
accounts will have to be passed in every case. I believe 
that Mr. Keely states the number of pending matters to 
be almost 3,000. I am without particulars as to the 
magnitude or otherwise of such cases, but I suppose that 
some of the accounts which have to be passed are very 
small. The work of dealing with accounts devolves 
‘chiefly upon the clerks of the several Masters before whom 
they are vouched. Question of principle, which the clerks 
‘do not feel themselves competent to deal with, or queries 
made by the parties are brought before the Master and 
disposed of by him. 

_ assume that in the event of transfer the staff in Lunacy 
would be distributed between the several Chancery 

‘Chambers. With this additional assistance I am of 

opinion that this extra work, even though the number of 

accounts should be largely increased, could be dealt with 
with reasonable dispatch. 

The transfer to the Companies Winding Up Department 
under the Companies (Winding Up) Act, 1890, of the 
~work connected with the winding up of public companies 
thad the effect. of taking from the Chancery Chambers a 
large amount of business. Whilst I am very far from 
agreeing with the Official Solicitor in his estimate of the 
-~work at present transacted in Chambers in the Chancery 
Division, it is undoubtedly the fact that there is no longer 
the pressure which I can remember in the early days of 
amy official career, and which certainly used to result in 
regrettable though unavoidable delays. 

Assuming that the suggested transfer be determined on 
at is essential that there should be one uniform system of 
‘procedure, and that the Lunacy procedure should be 
assimilated to that in the Chancery Division. Any 
attempt to run two different systems side by side would 
be difficult if not impossible. Lord Justice Cozens Hardy 
thas pointed out that the mode of procedure without suit 
an the matter of an infant affords an analogy which can be 
_ weadily applied to the case of persons of unsound mind. 

I do not share the objections which the Official Solicitor 
appears to entertain to the system of linked Judges, and I 
think that he exaggerates its inconveniences. After the 
experience of six years working of the system I do not 
think that it can be said to be otherwise than efficient. 


‘Where special circumstances require it one Judge will _ 


always retain a particular case and deal with all applica- 
tions in it which require to be brought before him. In 
practice, however, so far as my own experience goes, this 
as seldom found necessary. 

I do not think it would be feasible to interfere with the 
system with regard to Lunacy business, and I venture to 
think that that was the opinion of Lord Justice Cozens 
Hardy. Irefer to his answers to Questions 28418-28421. 
It would not, I suggest, be possible to arrange that one of 
the Chancery Judges should be the Judge in Lunacy, for 
at would be difficult if not impossible for him to deal with 
-work from twelve Masters, of whom only four would be 
attached to his branch of the Chancery Division. Nor 
‘do I think it would be possible for one of the two linked 
Judges in each branch to be treated as the Judge for 
Lunacy matters. During the Sittings, when he is dealing 
-with witness actions, he would either have to devote part 
of the time allotted to such business to dealing with 
applications adjourned from Chambers, which would result 
in delay in the trial of actions, or would have to hear the 
Lunacy applications at the end of his day’s work, which 
would be oppressive to the Judge. 

I cannot see the slightest difficulty in practice in making 


CHARLES BURNEY, 
Master of the Supreme Court. 
December 12th, 1906. 


FURTHER STATEMENT BY MASTER BURNEY. 


It has occurred to me since I forwarded my former 
statement that the statistics which I now send may 
prove of some service to the Commission. (Vide Tables 
I-V appended.) 

In my original statement the only figures given were 
for the purpose of illustrating the decrease in the number 
of accounts passed by the court in consequence of the 
application of procedure by way of originating summons 
to questions arising in administration, by far the most 
far-reaching change in practice which has occurred in 
modern times. These figures are insufficient for the 
purpose of showing the total number of accounts dealt 
with by the court, inasmuch as the accounts of receivers 
have also to be reckoned with, as well as what I have for 
the purpose of the statistics described as general accounts. 

I have taken my figures from the yearly summaries 
of business in chambers, which are compiled for the 
purpose of the ‘‘ Judicial Statistics,’ and forwarded by 
us to the Home Office. In order that the effect of recent 
changes may be thoroughly tested, I have taken the 
returns covering the whole period from 1882 to 1905 
both inclusive. Originally the returns were made up 
to November Ist in each year. In 1894 a change was 
made and since that date they have coincided in point of 
time with the natural year. 

These returns show that whilst the general accounts 
passed by the court have been reduced by something 
approaching 75 per cent., the reduction in the number 
of receivers’ accounts passed may be put at something 
over 25 per cent. For the last eight years the number 
of accounts under this head has stood at pretty nearly 
the same figure in each year. This particular class of 
account is largely fed from one source, actions by debenture 
holders, which have greatly increased of late years, and 
in which the first step is invariably the appointment of 
a receiver. 

From the same returns I have also compiled statements 
showing the number of summonses of all kinds issued 
and the number of orders drawn up during the same 
period. 

Down to 1891 the returns included an item which 
was entitled “‘ Number of Appointments (by summons, 
adjournment, and otherwise) disposed of.” After 1891 
the returns seem to have been modified, and this item 
appears no longer. It would be impossible, without 
an amount of trouble which would I think be dispro- 
portionate to its utility, to get out a similar statement 
even for one year. 

I ought tohave pointed out that prior to 1891 the 
accounts of official liquidators were passed in chambers. [ 
believe that that class of account was not uniformly dealt 
they with for the purposes of classification. In some 
chambers were classed under receivers’ accounts and others 
under the head styled in the returns “‘ Accounts other 
than Receivers’ Accounts.” 

I do not think-that it is a fair inference to draw from 
the returns that (except, of course, as to the winding-up 
business which has left us) there is less real work done. 
Personally I am of opinion that the effect of the modern 
practice has been to promote dispatch and economy 
in the transaction of the administration work of the 
Court, and to enable quite as good results to be obtained 
with far less labour. But I think that the Returns do 
show that these results have been arrived at by getting 
rid of a large amount of detail, which formerly occupied 
the time of the staff in chambers, and that therefore 
there must be time available for other duties. 


CHARLES BURNEY. 
Master of the Supreme Court. 


December 15th, 1906. 
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302 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 
Charles TABLE I. 
Burney, Esq., 
M.A. NuMBER OF RECEIVERS’ ACCOUNTS PASSED IN EACH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1905, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 
20 Dec. 1906. 
Year ending Number of Year ending Number of 
1st November. Accounts. 31st December. Accounts. 
1882 1,266 #1894 | 1,182 
1883 1,268 1895 1,123 
1884 1,301 1896 1,159 
1885 1,316 1897 1,028 | 
1886 d 1,289 1898 860 ; 
1887 1,162 1899 858 
1888 1,266 1900 810 P 
1889 1,155 1901 814 
1890 1,185 1902 820 
1891 1,125 1903 831 
1892 1,139 1904 817 
1893 1,135 1905 847 


a De ee 
* The return for 1894 is from November Ist, 1893, to December 31st, 1894. 
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TABLE II. 


NuMBER OF GENERAL ACCOUNTS PASSED IN EACH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1905, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 





ee 





Year ending Number of Year ending Number of 
1st November. Accounts. 31st December. Accounts. 





1882 *1894 948 
1883 1895 893 
1884 1896 714 
1885 1897 757 
1886 1898 658 
1887 1899 : 662 
1888 1900 645 
1889 1901 690 
1890 1902 625 
1891 1903 529 
1892 1904 599 
1893 1905 593 





mT } 
* See note under Table I. 
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TABLE III. 


Toran NuMBER oF ACCOUNTS PASSED IN EACH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1905, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


nine AAUOE 
Year 
ending 1st 
November. 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


103—IV, 


Number of Accounts. 





Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 


‘General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 


Receivers’ Accounts 
General Accounts - 
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* See note under Table I. 










































































303 
Year 
ending 31st Number of Accounts. Total. 
December. 
*1894 Receivers’ Accounts - 1,182 
General Accounts - - 948 
2,130 | 2,130 
1895 Receivers’ Accounts - 1,123 
General Accounts - 893 
2,016 | 2,016 
1896 Receivers’ Accounts 1,159 
General Accounts - = 714 
1,873 | 1,873 
1897 Receivers’ Accounts - 1,028 
General Accounts - - 757 
1,785 | 1,785 
1898 Receivers’ Accounts — - 860 
General Accounts - - 658 
1,518 | 1,518 
1899 Receivers’ Accounts’ - 858 
General Accounts - - 662 
1,520 | 1,520 
1900 Receivers’ Accounts - 810 
General Accounts - - 645 
1,455 | 1,455 
1901 Receivers’ Accounts - 814 
General Accounts - - 690 
1,504 | 1,504 
1902 Receivers’ Accounts - 82 
General Accounts - 625 
1,445 | 1,445 
1903 Receivers’ Accounts - 831 
General Accounts - - 529 
1,360 | 1,360 
1904 Receivers’ Accounts = - 817 
General Accounts - - 599 
1,416 | 1,416 
1905 Receivers’ Accounts - 847 
General Accounts - = 593 
1,440 1.440 
Zee 


Charles 
Burney, Esq., 
M.A. 





20 Dec. 1906. 


Fe 
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Charles 
Burney, Esq., 
M.A. 





20 Dee. 1906. 





ending Ist 
November. 


Year 
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TABLE IV. 


NuMBER oF SUMMONSES ISSUED IN EACH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1905, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 





Number of Summonses. 











1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


1890 


1891 


1892 


13893 





Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non- originating 


Originating - 
Non- originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


* See note to Table 1. 
Fyom 1898 Notices under Summonses for Directions are included under “ Non-originating Summonses.” 


907 
34,478 





35,385 
1,251 
32,839 


34,090 


2,933 
26,745 





29,678 





3,143 
24,818 





27,961 





2,985 
22,039 





25,024 





3,473 
21,961 





25,434 





3,721 
21,499 





25,220 





3,686 
21,373 





25,059 





3,625 
20,726 





24,351 





3,517 
19,857 





23,374 


3,548 
18,446 





21,994 





3,694 
17,127 





20,821 


Total. 


35,385 


34,090 


29,678 


27,961 


25,024 


25,434 


25,220 


25,059 


24,351 


23,374 


21,994 


20,821 











Year 
ending 31st 
December. 





Number of Summonses. 











Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non- originating 


Originating - 
Non- originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 


Non-originating - 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


Originating - 
Non-originating 


3,181 
16,814 


19,995 


3,078 
15,764 











18,842 





3,257 
15,976 





19,233 


3,170 
15,103 





18,273 





3,155 
14,900 





18,055 





3,074 
15,375 





18,449 





2,909 
13,684 





16,593 





2,895 
14,690 





17,585 





2,700 
15,023 





17,723 


2,774 
14,903 


17,677 








2,744 
15,147 





17,891 





2,596 
14,137 





16,733 


Total. 


19,995 


18,842 


19,233 


18,273 


18,055 


18,449 


16,593 


17,585 


17,723 


17,677 


17,891 


16,733 
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TABLE YV. Charles 
Burney, Esq., 
M.A. 


NUMBER OF ORDERS MADE FROM 1882 TO 1905, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 


20 Dee. 1906. 














Year Year 
ending 1st Number of Orders. Total. ending 31st Number of Orders. Total. 
November. December. 

pees, de | u f ae 
1882 Drawn up by Regis- *1894 Registrars - - - 9,493 
trars- —- - - 16,740 Chambers - - sud geahs 
Drawn up in Chambers 8,982 
oa 16,811 | 16,811 


25,722 | 25,722 








| 1895 Registrars - : - 9,104 
1883 Registrars - - - 16,972 Chambers” - . - 6,567 
Chambers -  - wa 7143 








15,671 | 15,671 





24,115 | 24,115 





A 1896 Registrars - - - 8,591 
1884 Registrars - - - 17,096 Chambers - - - 7,339 
Chambers - - - 4,388 








15,930 | 15,980 





21,484 | 21,484 








; 1897 Registrars - - - 7,806 
1885 Registrars - - - 15,810 Chambers” - - - 7,521 
Chambers” - - - 4,697 








es 15,327 | 15,327 
20,507 | 20,507 








1898 Registrars - - - 7,654 
1886 Registrars - - - 11,574 Chambers” - - - 7,784 
Chambers - . - 7,599 








15,438 | 15,488 





19,173 | 19,173 








, 1899 Registrars = - - EO T56) 
1887 Registrars - - - 10,324 Chambers) - - - 7,979 
Chambers” - eels 9.13% 








15,540 | 15,540 
19,461 | 19,461 








1900 Registrars - - =F) 15236 
1888 Registrars - - - 10,600 Chambers” - - sings eT O 
Chambers - - - 9,478 


20,078 | 20,078 








14,312 | 14,312 








1901 tegistrars = - - - 7,065 
1889 Registrars - . - 10,383 Chambers” - - - 7,787 
Chambers - - - 9,836 

4 14,852 | 14,852 
20,219 | 20,219 














1902 Registrars - - a Tae 
1890 Registrars - - - 9,924 Chambers - . - 7,543 
Chambers - - - 9,662 








14,576 | 14,576 
19,586 | 19,586 











1903 Registrars - . - 6,965 
1891 Registrars * - - - 10,211 Chambers) - - - 7,882 
Chambers - - - 8,612 








14,847 | 14,847 
18,823 | 18,823 




















1904 Registrars - - - 6,707 
1892 Registrars - - - 10,377 Chambers” - - tURY 485 
Chambers - - - 9,240 
=r aprS : 14,142 | 14,142 
19,617 | 19,617 ; 
1905 Registrars - - - 6,407 
1893 Registrars - - - 10,204 Chambers - - 6,504 


Chambers - - F272 
17,476 | 17,476 








12,911 | 12,911 




















* See note to Table I. 
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TABLE VI. 


NuMBER oF APPOINTMENTS (BY SUMMONS, ADJOURNMENT, OR OTHERWISE) DISPOSED OF. 





= Nuinber of 
Year. 





Appointments. 
1882 97,733 
1883 98,064 
1884 93,809 
1885 93,246 
1886 87,463 








Number of 
Appointments. 
1887 92,497 
1888 93,359 
1889 92,179 
1890 89,265 
1891 80,656 








N.B.— After 1891 the Returns do not give this information. 
The figures are valuable as showing that in 1891, the first year after the winding-up 


Clerks as well as Masters. 


Of course the figures refer to appointments before 


business had left the Chancery Chambers, there was a drop in the number of appointments of nearly 9,000. 


32995. (Mr. Greene.) I do not think you have men- 
tioned, what I should like to have on the notes, that in 
addition to being one of the most experienced Masters, 
and longest connected with the office of Master, you 
are the editor, and have been for many years, of the 
Annual Practice of the High Court ?—I have been one 
of the editors. 

32996. And you have therefore had the operation of 
the rules more particularly than anybody else, it may 
be, brought to your notice ?—I should not like to say I 
have had it more than anybody else, but it has naturally 
been before me constantly. 

32997. In connection with that work ?—Constantly. 


32998. I do not know whether I am going too far if I 
ask you whether you have considered whether any altera- 
‘tion such as is suggested by Lord Justice Cozens Hardy 
and others of absorbing the Lunacy Department into 
the Chancery Division, would require an Act of Parlia- 
ment to accomplish it or whether it could be done under 
the powers which the Lord Chancellor has in lunacy and 
in connection with the Supreme Court ?—I cannot say 
that I have considered that; I did not gather that it 
was a point to which my evidence should be directed. 
I honestly do not know. 

32999. I quite feel it would require some consideration. 
I did not know whether you had incidentally applied 
your mind to it ?—No, I have not. 


33000. I have no doubt you have had some personal 
experience, as a solicitor, with the Lunacy Department? 
—Yes, but of course it was thirty years ago, and probably 
things are altered very much indeed ; it was in the days of 
Master Barlow and Master Warren. I do not suppose my 
experience of that would be worth very much. 


33001. Some difficulties have been suggested in con- 
nection with bringing the Lunacy Department into the 
Chancery Department, or rather the work relating to the 
management of estates of lunatics—difficulties have been 
suggested on behalf of the Lunacy Department. I would 
like to know whether in the Chancery Division you would 
take into the custody of the Court the securities which 
may be the property of infants and so protect them from 
being misappropriated ?—I think the readiest answer to 
taat would be to point to the returns of the Pay Office, 
which as far as my recollection serves, the last time I 
looked at them showed, I think, that the Court was the 
custodian of the property of suitors to the extent of 
something like £75,000,000. Of that, far the greater part 
comes from the Chancery Division, and a large sum no 
doubt from the Lunacy Division ; the amount from King’s 
Bench Division is infinitesimal. , 

33002. It is suggested for the first time by Lord Justice 
Cozens-Hardy that Lunacy should be absorbed into 
Chancery, if I may so phrase it. On behalf of lunacy it is 
said, “‘ We afford better protection to the estates of those 
we act for than they would get in Chancery ” ?—I really 
do not know what protection they afford. 


33003. I am going to put that to you. When the lunatic 
is possessed of securities we have it given in evidence by 
Master Fischer that the securities are deposited in Court 
or at a bank, I suppose by thé Master, and that the Com- 
mittee of the person or property, or the receiver, has no 
access to the securities, and therefore cannot misap- 
propriate them. We are told the same thing would not be 
carried out in Chancery ?—Precisely the same process can 


be, and is, frequently followed. Securities which the 
paymaster would hold are transferred into the name of the 
paymaster, bonds and things of that nature. Bearer 
bonds, as an illustration, are constantly deposited in a 
box in Court to which access can only be obtained by an 
order made in Chambers, which, I apprehend, is giving 
precisely the same protection. 


33004. I want to follow this out to see whether it is as 
practicable as may be in its working. What case is it 
you would say would occur in which a box would be 
deposited in Court containing Japanese bonds, or any 
bonds with coupons, payable to bearer of course ?—Where 
it is desirable to protect the property, and it is not of such 
a character that it can be transferred into the name of the 
paymaster. 

33005. Take, say, bearer bonds, the coupons of which 
have to be cut off half-yearly or quarterly, what would 
become of them ?—I do not know that I could exactly 
answer the question off-hand as to the precise process, 
but there is a machinery I am sure in the Pay Office by 
which the Pay Office can collect those; I think so.* 


33006. As I understood Master Fischer’s evidence in a — 


case of that kind, and I gave him the illustration of foreign 
bonds, they would be deposited at a bank so that the 
bonds themselves would be secure from fire and fraud, and 
the coupons would -be collected and paid over to the 
account of the lunatic or his committee. I understood 
from him that that gives a superior protection to the 
property of the lunatic to that which he would get if it was 
simply being worked through the Court of Chancery ?—I 
am quite sure that it is not so. The exact process I do 
not know that I could at this moment describe. I would 
rather have liked to consider that with the deputy pay- 
master; but that complete protection can be given I am 
sure. 
33007. Of the capital ?—Yes, certainly. 


33008. Now in the case of real estate I will assume for a 
moment that we transfer Lunacy over to the Chancery 
Division, and the alleged lunatic is possessed of a few 
cottages and a little rural property; how would that be 
managed or dealt with 7—As I think I put in my state- 
ment it occurs generally in cases where there are suits. 
We do not to any large extent deal with the property of 
infants, except in suits. An application would come 
before the Master to deal with the repairs to the property 
and so on, or whatever it is, and the evidence which the 
Master would require would, in a very small case, be very 
much slighter than he would require in a large case. 
That, I understand, is the point to which your question is 
directed. 

33009. No, I was rather thinking if the transfer is 
made. I want to compare what you could do for them in 
Chancery, if we transfer Lunacy over to you, with what 
they allege is done for them in the Lunacy Department ?— 
I would rather like to know what they say is done. 





* The Witness subsequently sent in the following note :— 
“Since the above answer I have ascertained by inquiry at 
the Pay Office that the Paymaster will take charge of 
ordinary bearer bonds, and that the dividends are collected 
by the bank in the ordinary course of banking business. In 
the case of foreign bonds, where the dividends are capable 
of collection in that manner, the bonds are deposited in a 
box and the coupons cut off in the presence of some person 
authorised by an order, the bonds being immediately 
redeposited,”’ 
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33010. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) You could order the interfere at all with the linked system, that he was of Cherles 
deeds into Court ?—Yes, every day that is done. If opinion that the lunacy business, if transferred, should be Burney, Esq., 


necessary that can be done. 


33011. (Mr. Greene.) Now let us see what the manage- 
ment would be supposing, for a moment, we transfer the 
management of the lunatic’s property into the Court of 
Chancery. I want to follow it out and see whether the 

_ Lunacy Authorities are right in saying that you would not 
deal as adequately with it as they do. Supposing the 
case of property brought into lunacy much in the same 
way as the property of an infant is brought into the Court 
of Chancery to have his person and property cared for in 
‘Chancery. What would you do if there was real estate ? 
Would you appoint a receiver’or manager for it ?— 
Not necessarily ; it will depend whether that property 
is in the hands of trustees, and whether those trustees are 
‘proper to continue the management. If there is a suit for 
the administration they cannot exercise their powers of 
management except under the direction of the Court. 


33012. But to take the case which I believe is the 
‘commonest in lunacy, of a person found lunatic who is of 
age and who is “in possession of freehold and leasehold 
estate and ordinary securities of personal property, what 
would be the way in which you would indicate that the 
Court of Chancery would protect that property ?—I appre- 
-hend in that case it would be necessary to appoint a 
receiver for the reason that, in the case you put, the person 
ds absolutely entitled. There is therefore no legal hand 
to protect the property. In that case a receiver would be 
appointed who would have to give security, and would 
periodically have to pass his accounts. (estis 

33013. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) That would be the 
committee of the estate ?—Precisely; or the receiver 
under Section 116. 


33014. Yes, if there is no committee ?—Yes. 


33015. (Mr. Greene.) Whatever the name may be, the 
hand would be the hand of someone appointed by the 
‘Court ?—That is so, in the case you put. 


33016. And there is no reason for saying that you might 
not appoint someone, just as well as the Court of Chancery 
does at the present time ?—I confess that I do not under- 
“stand how such a suggestion can be made, having regard 
to what we are dealing with every day. 


33017. You would then be able to control the receiver 
-~who would be appointed by the Chancery Division, 
‘instead of by the Lunacy Department ?—That is so. 


33018. They have someone whom they call committee 
-of the estate; whether he is called committee of the 
estate, or whether he is called receiver would he have the 
“same duties under you, and would he have to report to the 
- Court, and would he be an officer of the Court, punishable 
‘for contempt of court, liable to all the liabilities which a 
defaulting or dishonest officer of the Court would be 
‘liable to ?—That is so, certainly. 


33019. Then it is difficult to see why you could not, 
with equal efficiency, secure the protection of the property 
-of the lunatic ?—That, after very careful DE aEIOSENEIOD 
-is my deliberate opinion. 


33020. That would be done by allocating to the linked 
-Judges in rota the particular individual lunatic cases ?— 
‘The point of the way in which the business should be 
-allocated to the different Judges, is, in my opinion, one of 
the very first importance. I have read all the evidence 
that has been given on that subject very carefully. Having 

_-read very carefully Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s evidence, 
I could not reconcile it with a particular question which 
“was put to the Official Solicitor, which rather suggested 
_ that one of the two linked Judges would deal with the 
‘lunacy work. After reading that evidence, and that of 
_ Mr. Christopher James, I told him that I could not recon- 
-cile the two, and he said he would see Lord Justice Cozens 
Hardy. I saw Mr. James on Monday, and he saw Lord 
_-Justice Cozens Hardy on Tuesday, and Lord ‘Justice 
_ Cozens Hardy said that he would like to see me. I had an 
interview with him yesterday, and I showed him what 
_-had been put to the Official Solicitor, and he said, “ It is 
_-a complete misapprehension of my meaning,” and I then 
read to him the paragraph of my statement beginning 

“assuming that the suggested transfer,” and the next 

__ two paragraphs. and Lord Justice Cozens Hardy authorised 
sme to state to the Commission that he was in entire agree- 
-ément with every word of that; that his idea was not to 


dealt with entirely in the same way as the work now M.A. 


assigned to the Chancery Division, and that he himself, 9 
being the chief author of the linked system, was entirely ~ 
opposed to anything that would interfere with it. 


33021. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) There would be no 
difficulty in working under the linked system ?—I may say 
there would not be the slightest difficulty. Questions 
affecting particular infants arise not infrequently, and 
sometimes it is found desirable that, instead of Mr. Justice 
Warrington (if I may take the instance of my own Judges) 
dealing with it one sitting, and Mr. Justice Parker the next 
sitting, there should be continuity, and that Mr. Justice 
Warrington, for example, should always deal with it. 
There is not the slightest difficulty in making arrangements 
for that if necessary, but as I have said in my statement I 
have not found, in practice, that it is very often necessary. 


33022. (Mr. Greene.) It would be quite possible for the 
linked Judges to arrange that the particular case of Mr. 
A. B., a lunatic, should always be reserved for the con- 
sideration of Mr. Justice A. or Mr. Justice B. ?—Yes. 


33023. Suppose a case were allotted to Mr. Justice A., 
he would deal with it, and his Masters would deal with it ? 
—No, there is a mistake there. There are two linked 
Judges, but the Masters are allotted to the two; all the 
four are allotted to the two. The case is assigned to the 
particular Master according to the initial letter, whether 
Mr. Justice Warrington or Mr. Justice Parker is dealing 
with it, and the Master follows the whole from the com- 
mencement to the end. 


33024. According to the initial letter of the name ?— 
Yes ; for example, my own letters are A to D. If I had 
an Adams it would be re Adams, and I should know all 
about it from the beginning. Whenever an application 
was dealt with by the Judge the Master would be sitting 
by his side, so that diminishes the necessity for constantly 
having the one Judge dealing with it, because the Master 
knows what was done by the one Judge if it comes to the 
other. sina 

33025. I am obliged to you for this information, because 
we have been told there are very great difficulties in 
transferring this ?—I have read the evidence and I am 
bound to s y that I cannot see the difficulties which have 
been raised, particularly by the Official Solicitor. 


33026. We have got the case brought into the Chancery 
Division, carried before the Master, and carried before the 
Judge, through every stage, the Master and the Judge 
always being in communication ?—Yes. 


33027. (Mr. Dickinson.) I understand the same Judge 
does not always take it ?—No. 


33028. (Mr. Greene.) But you admit that it is quite 
possible, inter se, the Judges can arrange that always Mr. 
Snookes should come before the same judge ?—In special 
cases, but it would interfere seriously with the working if 
that was carried out to any large extent. 


33029. But there might be exceptional cases ?—There 
are exceptional cases. I spoke to Mr. Justice Warrington 
on this subject two days ago and he told me that he had 
several cases of infants in which he took special interest, 
and in which he had arranged that every application 
should come before him, although it was in a sittings in 
which he was not dealing with that class of work. 


33030. Supposing there was an alleged lunatic who was 
a relative or a connection of the Judge, it might be a reason 
for having that Judge always to sit on that matter, or it 
might be a reason for handing it over to his learned 
brother. In such cases where there was obviously a good 
reason for the exercise of the power they could allot to 
each other ?—Yes. We do have before us occasionally 
very delicate questions indeed affecting particular infants. 
I do not think for one moment the Judge who deals with 
the first application in connection with that infant would 
be likely to lose his hold of it with the risk that another 
Judge might come to some different conclusion. That is 
a case in which he would exercise the power of retaining 
it so that every application should come before him, 


33031. So that as regards the management of the 
property, at all events, there would be complete con- 
tinuity of tenure of it in the Chancery Division ?—The 
Mas‘er would have it from the beginning. 
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33032. With reference to the disposal of the person of 
the lunatic, the Court of Lunacy claim that they have this 
advantage over the Chancery Division, that they look to 
see whether the receivers or committees or guardians 
discharge their duties to the patients. Have you any 
means in the Chancery Division, or do you exercise any 
power over the guardian of an infant to see that the sum of 
money which is allotted for maintenance is truly spent and 
is judiciously spent, and do you get returns with reference 
to that ?—That is not management of the property. 


33033. That is disposal of the income which may be 
allotted for maintenance ?—In the first place I was not 
aware that that was, to a large extent, done in the case 
of mere committees of the person. I was told only on 
Saturday by one of the officials in the lunacy department 
that committees of the person only, did not account : 
and that was my impression before. If that is so, they 
are in precisely the same position as guardians of the 
person, who are not accountable. 


33034. Would you allow me to point out that what they 
claim for lunacy administration is that the Chancery 
visitor goes to see the patient and has information from 
the Master as to the amount of allowance which is allotted 
or money allotted for expenditure of the infant, and he 
therefore is able to see that it is properly spent ?—There 
is nothing at all like that. 


33035. Therefore, even if we transferred the jurisdiction 
of lunacy as regards the management of estates, we could 
still under the amalgamating powers of the Act transfer 
to the Lunacy Commission the duty which the Chancery 
visitors now discharge of seeing that the patient is properly 
treated and properly surrounded, and his advantages 
are commensurate to the amounts which have been 
allotted to him by the’ Court ?—Yes, and I think that 
that would be much more economical for reference to the 
Master on such a subject necessarily involves costs where 
you have to deal, as we have, with a great number of very 
small cases, cases where infants have very small property ; 
it is very difficult to keep the costs in those cases down to 
a proper proportion. We do all we can, but it is very 
difficult. 


33036. I am putting to you, because I know there is 
no greater authority for me to put it to, that a new 
suggestion has now come forward for the first time, that 
lunacy should be absorbed into Chancery so far as the 
administration of estates is concerned. Two Royal 
Commissions have already reported that the Lunacy 
Division should be merged into the Lunacy Commission, 
but that woujd then make the Lunacy Commission 
have to administer property, which it is not constituted 
properly for. The present suggestion is quite new; that 
of Lord Justice Cozens Hardy and yourself ?—It is the 
first time, as far as I know, that it has been put forward 
so formally as it is now, but I believe that twenty-five years 
ago a former colleague of my own, who was for a great 
number of years the senior Master, proposed the very 
thing. 

33037. Not to a Commission ?—No. 


33038. (Mr. Chadwyck Healey.) You are referring to 
Master Hawkins ?—Yes. 


33039. (Mr. Greene.) I admit to being very much 
captivated with the proposal, and I think I see how 
practical it is. We have, of course, met with a great deal 
of resistance, of passive resistance, from the lunacy 
department, who do not see the advantage as keenly 
as perhaps I do and as others do. I am trying to follow 
this out to see what there is to be said by the lunacy 
people for their view. You do not agree with them at 
all ?—My own deliberate opinion is that the work as far 
as I know (of course I am speaking without knowledge 
of the actual working of the lunacy business) and conceive 
to be the fact, could be done in the Chancery Division. 


33040. When you say “lunacy business,” you mean 
lunacy estate management ?—Yes. I cannot conceive 
that in the nature of things there can be any difference 
as to administering the property of an infant, or property 
which comes before us not’ necessarily because the person 
is an infant, but it may be because of questions arising under 
a will—I cannot see any difference in administering that 
property because the disability is one of lunacy instead 
of infancy. It seems to me inconceivable that there can 
be any difference. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 3 


33041. The lunacy authorities are very confident in 
their view and perhaps the sublimest achievement of 
faith of every witness was the belief of Master Fischer 
in the lunacy department, and I want to get it quite 
clear that you, after considering it, do not agree, but 
totally disagree with their contentions ?—Having given 
the most careful consideration I have been able to the 
matter, I am able to say what I could not say when this 
statement was prepared, though I thought I might say 
it, that every one of our body is of opinion that the 
character of the work is precisely the same. 


33042. In your draft evidence you say, “ Guardians of 
the person are not accountable nor is security given or 
are accounts rendered by the guardians of the estate 
where the whole income is allotted for maintenance ?’’— 
That is the fact. 


33043. Could that be remedied in practice, or by rule ? 
—J think it would be very undesirable to introduce that 
which would lead to a great deal of additional expense. 
During the experience that I have had I do not remember 
a single case in which, in my own division, the case 
has been brought before the Judge that there has been 
misappropriation of the maintenance money. Speaking | 
from recollection I do not remember a case. ) 


33044. No, but what lunacy claims to do is to see 
that the committee does give security 7—He does not 
give security if he is merely committee of the person. 

33045. I understand in lunacy he is watched by the 
visitors to see whether he does adequately spend the 
money which they allow ?—Without a good deal of addi- | 
tional expense that could not be done in Chancery. } 


33046. That you would not object to see sent over to 
the Lunacy Commissioners to do ?—Certainly not. 


33047. They would have the staff of visitors who would 
go and see, supposing £500 a year were allowed for the 
maintenance of a lunatic, that he was not put into a little | 
house in the East End of London, the person managing 
him getting 30s. a week for his maintenance ?—That is ’ 
question affecting the person rather than the property. t 
can very well conceive that a different jurisdiction might, 
deal better with it than our own jurisdiction, which I 
think is quite as well, if not better, able to deal with the 
property. 

33048. Is there any time when the Court of Chancery 
gives any sort of opinion or direction, without having a 
summons taken out and an order made thereon aftet 
hearing solicitors and counsel. Are you able to move i 
your division without all the business of summonses and 
perhaps solicitors, a large profusion of them, and it may be 
counsel all appearing to decide these little matters? - 
I do not quite follow who is to put the Court in motion. — 


33049. A summons is taken out on behalf of the com: 
mittee of the lunatic or guardian or receiver to sell som 
leasehold cottages. What would happen? A summons 
would have to be taken out before the master ?—Yes. 


33050. What would the stamp be on that ?—A 
stamp, on an ordinary summons. 


33051. Then there would be some affidavits 7—Yes. 


33052. Who could respond to the summons ?—No 
necessarily anybody. 


33053. The next of kin ?—Not in the case of an infant. 


33054. The tenant in tail might want to come ?— 
there is a suit you have two sides of the record ; you ha 
the plaintiff and the defendant; each of them wo 
appear ; but in the matter of an infant many of these cases 
are altogether ex parte ; there is only one person appearing: 


33055. Then you have to judge of the merits of the 
application without counter evidence ?—A very large 
portion of our administrative work is not in the ae 
of contentious work at all. You really have evidene 
before you by experts as to the value, the propriety of t 
lease, the rent, and so on. We have to deal with that on 
the evidence; itis not a matter which admits of contention. 












33056. Itis rather an expensive thing. Some questions 
were put on this side of the table that a good many counsel 
appear in chambers, and that it would be made much 
more expensive, I think Mr. Winterbotham said it would 
be much more expensive, because counsel would be em- 
ployed ?—Mr. Winterbotham said if the work were trans- 
ferred the greater part of the work which is now done by 
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the Masters would go to the Judge. All I can say is I dis- 
agree with him absolutely. A certain amount must go, 
because the jurisdiction of the Master in Chancery is 
different from the jurisdiction of the Master in Lunacy. 
{ do not know whether the Commission quite under- 
stand that. As I understand the evidence which I 
have read from the Master in Lunacy there are certain 
matters in Lunacy in which the Orders must be 
made by the Judge, but from the Order of the Master 
in Lunacy an appeal would lie, and they are rare. 
The jurisdiction of the Master in Chancery is entirely 
different. In theory every Order which is made by the 
Master is made by the Judge ; it is not the Order of the 
Master at all. It is altogether incorrect to say that a 
deed, for example, is to be settled by the Master; the 
deed is settled by the Judge, although of course he never 
sees it; he does it by his Master. The result which 
flows from that is this, that there is no appeal from the 
Master in Chancery. Every suitor who is dissatisfied with 
what the Master does is entitled, as of right, to an adjourn- 
ment to the Judge. If they are foolish adjournments the 
Judge has it in his power to correct that in the matter of 
costs. The Master is an impersonal officer except so far as 
his certiiicate is concerned, that is called the Master’s 
Certificate ; in every other respect he is only sitting as 
representing the Judge. Therefore there do come before 
the Masters questions of large discretion which the Masters 
consider ought to be dealt with by the Judge, and the 
large majority of adjournments are not adjournments at 
the instance of the parties because they are dissatisfied 
with what we do, but adjournments by us because we 
think that the Judge ought himself to deal with the 
questions involved ; it is a perfectly different jurisdiction. 
A Master in Lunacy in one respect possibly might be able 
to deal with it better than we could, that is to say, his 
training has been that of a barrister, ours has been. that 
ofasolicitor. The great thing that we require is a know- 
ledge of affairs, the exercise of common sense. We are 
dealing with matters which the ordinary competent 
solicitor would deal with every day. I will say at once 
we are not competent to deal with questions which involve 
a thorough knowledge of law. Those would by us be 
adjourned to be dealt with by the Judge. 


33057. In matters of administration of lunatics’ estates 
your masters possess exactly what is requred in the first 
instance ?—That is my view. 


33058. If there is any question of construction, which 
you have a doubt about, of a document or the application 
of a statute, you would refer it to the Judge ?—Generally 
‘speaking I should say that the master requires the maxi- 
mum of common sense and the minimum of law. 


33059. That being so, if the administration of estates 
were handed over in that way, do you think that the 
comparative cost before the Master would be greater or 
less to the lunatic than it is now ?—I cannot say that. 
‘Perhaps Master Baker can answer that better than I can. 


33060. I do not know whether you, as a Master of the 
Chancery Division, would know that the uprising of a bevy 
of counsel on every occasion would increase the expense ? 
—Speaking generally of administration, with which we 
are chiefly dealing, it is a very rare thing to have counsel. 
Every now and then questions arise as between corpus 
and income in which it may be necessary, but speaking 
generally in all questions of administration as distinguished 
from construction and so on, it is quite the exception to 
-have counsel before us. 


33061. If counsel do come before you, they are only 
allowed on taxation if they are certified for ?—Yes, but 
‘Sir George Jessel once told me to be very careful not to 
‘disallow counsel except in very trivial matters. 


33062. At all events as a matter of form, a certificate 
for counsel used to be asked for ?—It is asked for. | 


33063. And it is given ?—Because our experience is 
that it is a very rare thing for counsel to be brought before 
us in Chambers where they ought not to be brought. 


33064. When.a matter is reserved to the judge and sent 
to him, do counsel appear there for all sorts of parties ?— 
Yes ; the rule is quite clear as to the allowance of counsel 
before the judge. It was established a great many years 
_ ago, and I can putit very briefly. The Master sees counsel 
attending before the Judge in Chambers, and he allows 
the attendance of that counsel as of course, unless the 
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judge has specially disallowed the attendance, and except 
on applications for time. 
never allows counsel. unless the judge specially certifies 
for it. Otherwise the rule is that counsel are allowed. 


33065. It has been said on behalf of the lunacy depart- 
ment that the costs would be increased very much if 
business were transferred to Chancery, because when 
matters were presented to the judge counsel would be 
employed, and numerous parties have to be brought in, 
and that therefore the total expense to the lunatic’s estate 
would be much greater than it is at present in lunacy ?—I 
am afraid I do not follow that. 


33066. Do you mean that you do not agree with it, or 
you do not follow it ?—I think I understand it. It is 
suggested if we were to do it instead of the present Masters, 
we should require persons to be brought before us other 
than those who are required in lunacy. I do not under- 
stand why. 


33067. Would it be more expensive by reason of your 
rule of having counsel before the judge. If a question is 
remitted to the judge, would the expense be much greater 
than it is now, when it is dealt with by the Master in 
Lunacy ?—I should say that probably would be the result. 


33068. In contrasting the benefits of coming to Chan- 
cery or remaining in Lunacy, one disadvantage which is 
offered for consideration is the increased cost which would 
be incurred if it went into Chancery ? 


33069. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) But that is always 
under the control of the judge, or could be made to be ?— 
Yes. Obviously, if the case is one which the Master feels 
he cannot deal with, it is adjourned to be taken by the 
Judge, who is attended by counsel, the cost must neces- 
sarily be more than if it is dealt with by the Master in 
Lunacy himself. 


33070. (Mr. Greene.) In one case you have a gentleman 
who does not feel competent to deal with it, and in the 
other case you have a Master in Lunacy who probably 
feels competent to deal with anything whatever. With 
reference to privacy, it has been suggested that an in- 
terested public seemed to throng the Master’s Chambers 
waiting to listen to all the details of what takes place. Is 
there anything like that ?—I venture to say, if I may, 
that it is absolute nonsense. I do not think our work is 
of sufficient interest to induce people to come, but if there 
happened to be a case which was of public interest, and I 
should see the room filled, I should say, “‘ Persons who are 
not suitors must go out. It is not a public court.” 


33071. Before the Master it is not a public court, nor 
before the judge ?—Certainly not. If I were sitting beside 
the judge and saw a_ shorthand writer or anybody 
taking notes, it would be my duty to call the attention of 
the judge to the fact, who would not allow it to be done. 


33072. I think you have given us some illustrations of 
cases in which judges have ordered them out ?—I do not 
think I have said that. I have said there is no difficulty 
in securing privacy. 

33073. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) But the doorkeeper 
does not admit anybody but the parties to the particular 
application ?—That is so. 


33074. (Mr. Greene.) So that we need not fear at all 
the objection that there would be a want of proper privacy ? 
—If I may be allowed to do so, I can illustrate my 
statement by a concrete instance. A case came before me 
in Chambers within the last fortnight or three weeks. It 
came on with the ordinary 1] o’clock summonses. Nobody 
present could tell what the nature of the application 
was. It was in the matter of somebody’s trusts. An 
affidavit was handed to me, which I read, and I saw that 
it related to a very delicate matter connected with an 


infant. I said to the solicitor,“ Are you ready ?”’ He said, 
‘“No. I must have an adjournment because I want some 
Minutes.”’ I said at once to him, “I want to get this 


before the Judge next Monday.” I think this was on a 
Wednesday, and I said,“ If you are ready on Friday, bring 
this application to me at a quarter to 11, and T can deal 
with it at a time when nobody else is in the room.” During 
the afternoon work we only have before us parties in the 
one particular matter. That is devoted to long appoint- 
ments. There is no difficulty whatever in saying, “I 
will deal with this application at a time when there will be 
nobody else in the room at all.” The question of whether 
we can deal with the thing privately or not is really not 
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worth consideration. There is no difficulty about it. 
When it comes before the judge there isno difficulty about 
it. I might point to Mr. Justice Warrington’s list to-day. 
There are three cases before him this afternoon, each of 
which is marked “re an infant.” 


33075. Now I will ask another question with reference 
to the amount of business which is done by the Master. 
What time do your summonses begin ?—Eleven o’clock. 


33076. You have something to do before then ?—I have 
clerks to see, Orders to endorse, questions to answer, and 
SO on. 


Sole, Lae? 6 gas 


33077. At 11 o’clock your summonses begin. Up to 
what hour do they go ?—A great deal of our work is not 
summonses at all. It would be impossible for one Master 
to say exactly how every Master transacts his own business. 
Each Master forms his own idea how best to do public 
work with the least delay. 


33078. How many pieces of business do you have put 
into your list from 11 to 1 ?—I have no hard and fast 
rule, and the number of cases depends on the state of the 
business. Before I came here to-day I had dealt with 
nine or ten cases of very various kinds. Some of them, of 
course, were not ready to be dealt with. ;¥3 


a 

33079. You would not think ten pieces of business was 
a very large amount for you to get through in a morning. 
You would not think ten pieces for the whole day was an 
ordinary day’s work ?—It depends entirely on the nature 
of the cases. A list of five cases may be much heavier 
than one of twenty. The work in the Michaelmas Sittings 
is not a good criterion of work done in ordinary Sittings. 
My own experience is there is less work during Michaelmas 
sittings than in the later sittings during the legal year. 
Of course as the long vacation approaches we get much 
heavier lists. Many times I have disposed of between 
thirty and forty cases in a day. 


33080. We understand that five cases in the morning 
and four or five in the afternoon is about the average 
business transacted by the Masters in Lunacy, sometimes 
not so much. I am going rather outside the computation. 
Does that in any way indicate to you whether the work 
is heavy ?—I cannot tell; it depends on the nature of the 
cases. 


33081. The business in the Chancery Division has 
rather lessened in volume since the Companies Winding- 
up Act of 1890, has it not ?—Greatly. The two great 
things which have had the effect of reducing the volume 
of business which swells the returns are these: First, the 
introduction of the system of administration by origi- 
nating summons. I do not quite know whether the 
Commissioners would understand how that effect has 
been brought about. Formerly the practice was to 
issue a writ (I am speaking after the abolition of Bill 
and answer), then a statement of claim was delivered (I 
am speaking of an ordinary administration case) setting 
out the Will, possibly between quotation marks if 
there were some particular clause in the Will requiring 
construction. Then there would be a statement of 
the grant of probate, a further statement perhaps if it 
were necessary of the state of the family, then as the 
result of all that, qnite inconsequently, an order for 
administration would be made, and the result would be 
this ; you would first take an account of the testator’s 
debts ; that would involve work in chambers, first those 
debts could only be ascertained by advertising, then 
in answer to those advertisements claims would have to 
be brought in which would have to be adjudicated upon. 
Then it would go on to direct accounts, all of which 
would have to be brought in, vouched by a junior clerk, 
queries disposed of by the master, then there would be 
class inquiries which would have to be answered by 
pedigree evidence. All that would be embodied in the 
certificate of the master, and he having made his certifi- 
cate, the next step would be that the cause would be heard 
on further consideration, and on further consideration 
the question which was involved in the construction of 
the words in the statement of claim, which were quoted, 
would then be decided. Now, a summons is issued 
which asks directly that that Which was arrived at by 
that circuitous process may be decided, and the results 
as far as chamber work is concerned, is this; that all 
that detail of taking the accounts, finding out the debts, 
ascertaining the next of kin, and so on, which occupied 
the time, to say nothing of the huge cost, is to a very 
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large extent gone. The number of cases commenced 
by originating summons which result in accounts and 
inquiries is, as compared with the total number, small,. 
whereas it was almost universal before. 


33082. You have suggested in your statement that as- 
suming that the suggested transfer be determined on itis 
essential that there should be one uniform system of 
procedure, and that the Lunacy procedure should be assimi- 
lated to that in the Chancery Division. Do you mean that 
there should be a sort of summons taken out applying 


only for the particular relief or particular decision that. 


is wanted ?—What I meant was that it would be ver: 
difficult for us to be taking precisely the same class of 
work on two different systems; that as you bring the 
matter of an infant before the court by an originating 
summons entitled in the matter of an infant, so any 
business connected with a person of unsound mind should 
be brought, as I think Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy sug- 
gested, by originating summons entitled in the matter 
of a person of unsound mind. 


33083. That would remain on the files ?—Yes, and 
the matter would always be attached to one master. 


33084. Would there be any difficulty in assimilating 
the system of lunacy to that of Chancery in matters of 
this sort ?—I cannot suppose there would. I am speaking 
without knowledge of the lunacy practice, but I cannot: 
gee where the difficulty would come in. 


33085. You say you speak without knowledge of the 
lunacy practice, and the lunacy master when he was: 
here said he could not speak of the Chancery practice.. 
My difficulty is to see whether two people have both 
got the same things in their minds ?—It is obvious I 
cannot speak with knowledge of the lunacy practice. 


33086. You have suggested it should be assimilated, 
and itmay be done by rules and orders in the Chancery 
Division ?—-If you once get over the difficulty of transfer, 
then I take it it is entirely a question for the Rule Com- 
mittee. 

33087. In the event of the transfer of the staff in 
lunacy, you assume the staff would be distributed be- 
tween the several Chancery chambers ?—I understood’ 
that was what was contemplated. 


33088. Let us start at the top and see what we are 
to do with the masters in the suggested transfer ?—I 
am afraid I am scarcely the person who should be asked 
to discuss that. 


33089. Is there anything in the Chancery division 
which we could find for them to do, or must we leave 
what they do to be determined by someone who always 
provides something for idle hands to do. You have 
suggested the staff should be distributed; where does 
the staff begin ?—I am afraid there is one difficulty I 
should have to suggest to the commissioners, that is 
there would have to be a levelling of salaries. 


33090. Perhaps you will allow me to ask a question. 
I was going to ask the judge who is coming to-morrow. 
You remember the six clerks in chancery ?—No, it was 
before my time. 

33091. You remember Master Wainwright ?—Only as 
taxing master. 

33092. When the six clerks in Chancery, of which he was 
one, were turned into taxing masters, they were allowed to 
keep their high salaries, although they discharged the office 
of taxing master ?—That is a question I do not know any- 
thing about. 

33093. Without changing their 
they were left their present salaries, is there any 
work in connection with this transfer that you could 
suggest for the present Masters in Lunacy ?—I cannot 


-tell. Obviously they could not be under the Chancery 


Masters. 

33094. They might be co-equal ?—I do not see how it 
is possible, because the whole scheme, and I think per- 
sonally the whole success of the scheme, depends on its 
simply being amalgamated with the rest of the work of 
the Chancery Division. 


33095. If that is so and you can see no use for them 
you quite answer my purpose, because I can suggest a 
great deal of use for them if we annex them to the Lunacy 
Commission ?—I think I ought to say I am only answering 
your questions as to the Masters, because I think that at the 


salaries, supposing — 
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begmning of the system it would be a great advantage to 
have the clerks in the lunacy department transferred to us, 
because, obviously, lunacy is a matter which goes on in 
many cases for a great number of years, and it would 
very difficult for anybody all of a sudden to take up a case 
of which he knows nothing without having the advantage 
of the assistance of the staff. 

33096. I want to see if we can recommend something 
which is quite practicable instead of offering reeommenda- 
tions for which we may be snubbed by being told they are 
quite visionary and impracticable. I quite assent to the 
proposition that the clerks would have to be distributed 
either between the Chancery Division or some possibly to 
the Lunacy Commission. With reference to the Masters, 
we must find a use for them amongst the Lunacy Com- 
mission. I was thinking what we could do to utilise their 
experience. As regards the Chancery Visitors, have you 
any suggestions to make about them. Could you utilise 
them ?—I do not know enough of the duties of the Chan- 
cery Visitors. 

33097. With reference to the Official Solicitor, does he 
come before you in any way. I do not mean personally ; 
please do not suppose we have a word to say against 
him; he is an accomplished gentleman, whose integrity 
and ability I do not depreciate in the slightest, but I want 
to see whether so far as lunacy administration is con- 
cerned it would be desirable to have a salaried officer like 
the Solicitor to the Treasury to do the work, or whether it is 
better in the interests of the public that a gentleman should 
have not only a salary and carry on a business of his own, 
but be able to earn by conducting the business of 
those who are lunatic and unable to check him; whether 
it is desirable to turn that department which works in 
lunacy into a public department like the Solicitor to the 
Treasury 7—I feel considerable difficulty in answering 
that question, if I may be forgiven for saying so. It is 
outside my province, and I do not think I ought to be 
asked that. 

33098. Does the Official Solicitor have to take part in 
suits in the Chancery Courts ?—Constantly. 


33099. For infants ?—This is one part of his duties. 
There is a particular rule which provides that if an infant 
or a person of unsound mind has not entered an appearance 
then an application must be made for the appointment of 
somebody as guardian ad litem for that infant, and it is the 
almost universal practice in those cases to appoint the 
Official Solicitor. 

33100. He appears for the infant, conducts the suit, 
and charges his costs, which the plaintiff eventually has to 
charge against the defendant ?—Yes. Then again the 
judge occasionally says, “I think I shall call in the 


_ Official Solicitor to look after the interests of certain 


persons.” I have a special case in my mind; but I will 
not mention names. There are also cases where he 
appears before us under the special rule dealing with 


” what are called dormant funds in court exceeding a certain 


sum. The Official Solicitor has to be served to watch the 


- process of paying those out. 


33101. Supposing all the estate management of the 


lunacy department is transferred to Chancery, would it 


be possible for there to be some permanent official estab- 
lished to conduct the work which is done at present by the 
Official Solicitor, who would have no interest whatever in 
prolonging litigation or in making the litigation expen- 
sive ; would the public trustee do it if we got such a person? 
—Personally I should say not. 

33102. Is there any cheaper or more efficient way which 
occurs to you of having matters which are now managed 
in lunacy by the Official Solicitor, done by some official of 
the Chancery Court ?—I am not aware of anyone who could 
undertake those duties. 


33103. I understand there has been assumed by the 
Chancery Division a jurisdiction to deal with property of 
persons of weak mind for their benefit. Can you give us 
an illustration of that ?—There are several cases in point ; 
where funds are in court orders have been made to pay 
those funds to persons to apply them for the benefit of the 
infant. I am: speaking of cases rather with hesitation in 
the presence of Mr. Chadwyck-Healey, but I think the 


leading case on the point is Vane v Vane, and there is 


another, re Brandon, and it has been decided the Court of 
Chancery could not appoint guardians, but they can make 


- orders for the payments of money for the purpose of the 


wants of the person who is under disability. 
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33104. In what cases would there be mony i. Court ? 


Charkes 


—Constantly there is money in Court to which a person Burney, Esq-,. 


is entitled, who has become for example of unsound 
mind—I do not mean technically—who is what we eal] 
“not so found by Inquisition.” 


33105. A feeble-minded person perhaps is entitled to 
the income or corpus of a certain fund in Chancery; is 
that it ?—Yes. 


33106. The Court claims jurisdiction to say whether 
that shall be paid to somebody on his behalf and so 
discharge the payers of the income, or whether they 
appoint someone to do that for the alleged feeble-minded 
person ?—It has been done in several cases; probably 
most of them were before the 116th Section, which makes. 
it much easier. 


33107. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) It is occasionally done 
now ?—Occasionally. 


33108. (Mr. Greene.) That is fifteen years ago ?7—Yes.. 
It is rare; I cannot say more. 


33109. That is a very different thing from adopting a 
suggestion which has been made by the Law Society that 
the Chancery Division should be able by injunction or 
some similar process to restrain extravagant young mem: 
from squandering their fortunes; it is not analogous at 
all ?—No. 

33110. The Court assumes that jurisdietion, so as to 
enable the person to get a discharge for money he ought to 
pay, by conveying the estate to people who can act for the 
feeble-minded person ?—No, the money is in Court 
Therefore it is merely paying the dividends on that to a 
person who, the Court is satisfied, will apply them for 
the benefit of the person of unsound mind. 


33111. Pro hac vice he is an officer of the Court ?—He is- 
not a guardian. The Court has decided—I think Mr. 
Chadwyck-Healey will say I am righi—that it cannot 
appoint a guardian of a person of unsound mind, but it 
can apply money for his maintenance; but the cases are 
not frequent. 

33112. He is pro hac vice an officer of the Court—the 
man who receives this ?—He gives an undertaking to the 
Court. 

33113. That is the only way in which the Court of 
Chancery exercises jurisdiction for the benefit of the 
feeble-minded, as apart from those who are lunatic ?—So- 
far as I know. 

33114. (Mr. Dickinson.) In order to get it on the notes, 
would you kindly give us a description of the Master’s:- 
work. How many Masters are there ?—Twelve. 

33115. What are their salaries 7—£1,500 a year now. 
I believe that I am right in saying that of late years the 
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Masters when they are appointed begin at £1,200 a. 


year, and rise, I think it is by annual increments of £100, 
to £1,500. 

33116. What are their relations to each other, are they 
on an equality ?—Absolutely, with one exception. The 
senior Master has a recognised position because there 
devolve on him certain duties in correspondence and so on 
The only difference is that he has an extra £100 a year. 


33117. But he has no extra authority ?—None what- 
ever. He calls us together if there are questions affecting” 
us all. It is very desirable there should be somebody of 
the kind, because it is not merely somebody capriciously 
calling us together, but somebody with a recognised officia¥ 
status. 

33118. What is the exact relationship of the Master to 
the Judge ?—The relationship of the Master to the Judge 
is what I thought I had explained just now. He really is, 
if I may put it so, his officer, he is sitting there and repre- 
senting the Judge. Except as regards his certiticate, he is. 
an impersonal officer. Nothing he does is in his own 
name except that he has to certify in his own name ; in all 
other matter it is ‘‘ Mr. Justice Warrington at Chambers” ;. 
he does not sign his own name, it is the Order of the Judge, 
not the Order of the Master. 


33119. The relation of the Master to the Judge is one 
particular Master to one particular Judge ?—The relation- 
ship to each set of linked udges now is that the four 
Masters are attached to thos. two Judges. Our Chambers 
are printed in this way, “" he Chambers of Mr. Justice 
Warrington and Mr. Justice Parker.” The duties of the 


Judges are interchangeable. The frst case was assigned 
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by ballot to Mr. Justice Warrington, the next one was 
assigned by ballot to Mr. Justice Parker, but the duties 
which devolve upon the Master in each case are dis- 
charged by us all, according to our letters. I take A to D, 
and for example an application which comes to Chambers 
in any suit under those letters, which is assigned to either 
of those Judges, would have to be dealt with by me. 


33120. Then the transfer of the Lunacy administration 
work to the Chancery Division would be divided among 
all the Chancery Judges and among all the Masters ?— 
That is what Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy authorised me 
to say was his intention. 


33121..It would be treated in the same way as the 
Chancery business is now ?—Yes, only it would be adding 
so many cases relating to persons of unsound mind to the 
work which we discharge which is of all sorts and kinds. 


33122. And the distinction between any lunatic’s 
estate and anybody else’s would be lost sight of altogether ? 
—Yes, there would be nothing in which there would be a 
different method of procedure. 


33123. How long have you had these twelve Masters ? 
—I have been a Master for twenty-nine years, and there 
has been no addition to the number of Masters since then. 
Going back longer than I can say there have been twelve 
Masters, that is over thirty years at any rate. 


' 33124. There has been the same number of Masters and 
you have not had to vary the number of Masters by reason 
of any increase or diminution of business ?—No, they have 
remained the same. 


33125. But I understand you to say the business has 
decreased ?—Business has decreased which involved 
detail, that is to say inquiries and so on which involve the 
work of the staff has decreased largely, as the returns 
which I have furnished show, but the work which devolves 
upon the Masters in some respects shows an increase. It 
is so technical it is rather difficult to explain. Take the 
question I raised before of an originating summons for 
administration. That comes before us always in the first 
instance. The Order is not made by us, it must be made 
by the judge, but it is not a mere formal thing; there is a 
question of construction, perhaps, therefore I adjourn it 
to the judge. The duties which devolve upon us are 
rather heavy in that respect, and difficult sometimes. We 
have to see what the point is ; we have to see, as far as we 
can, that there are the proper parties before the Court to 
enable it to decide the question. Only this morning 
T sent a summons back requesting the solicitor to 
call the attention of the counsel to the point as to 
whether another party ought not to be added in order 
to have the question properly disposed of. . Then we 
have to see the evidence, sometimes it is very heavy, 
sometimes one affidavit is enough, sometimes there 
are disputed facts which involve evidence on both sides, 
sometimes it is merely a question which one affidavit is 
sufficient for. Having done that, when the matter is ripe 
for adjournment to the Judge, it is adjourned to be heard 
by the Judge either in Court or in Chambers, but in each case 
the Master has to prepare a note for the judge which is 
really very special précis writing indeed. That means a 
very considerable amount of business for the Master. 
I am glad this question has been put to me because some 
of the Masters feel that it is not quite appreciated that the 
diminution in the volume of work has affected the staff 
much more than it has affected the Masters. 


' 33126. That is the reason I want to ask you how it is 
that you think the addition of all this work, which is of 
considerable amount, in number at any rate, could be done 
without any addition to the Masters ?—Might I call atten- 
tion to what I have said with regard to Mr. Keely’s evidence 
in which Mr. Keely says that last year there were about (I 
+hink I have overstated the amount) 1,833 summons. I 
have said about 1,900summons. Thatis work thatis done 
by two Masters. If I divide 1,900 by twelve I am giving 
an additional number of 150 summons in the course of a 
year to each Master. I cannot say that I think that 
requires any addition to the number of Masters, because 
necessarily the fact that accounts are decreased involves 
this that inquiries and thing’ which take up the time of 
the Masters have decreased also. That was the work 
which occupied our time. A great deal of work which 
occupies less time, but which is very troublesome we stil] 


- have to transact, but from the diminution of the number 
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of Orders involving inquiries there must be time, formiezly 
ozcupied by work before the Masters, which is available 
for other work now, and the addition of 150 applications 
per annum to each Master is such that I am confident we 
could perfectly well grapple with it with the present nom 
ber of Masters. The great increase will be in the accounts, 
and a very small proportion of those really come before the 
Masters at all. 


33127. Do I understand the matters Mr. Keely refers to 
are 3,000 ?—I am not quite certain about those figures. 


33128. Master Fischer said if you transfer 3,782 ca: 
into the Chambers of the Chancery Judges, and Lor 
Justice Cozens Hardy said he would Set that, 
they must have very little todo at present. I want you 
definite opinion as regards that. Can that number o: 
cases be simply transferred to the Masters in Chancery 
without any inconvenience to them ?—In my opinion yes, 
subject to this, that the lunacy staff should be transferred. 
In my opinion there is not the smallest difficulty in 
dealing with it with the present number of Masters. 











33129. Although you do not seem to know exactly what 
amount of Master’s work those 3,000 cases enteil 2—1_ 
have called attention to the fact that the Master’s work 
last year was 1,900 cases. 1 divide that by twelve... ; 


33130. But you do not know the volume of the cases ? 
—I have sufficient knowledge to know the cases are. not 
likely to be more arduous than our own. We have every” 
conceivable kind of work that can be imagined. It is 
not merely administration work; it is very difficult work, 
some of it. ; 


33131. (Dr. Dunlop.) Assuming we advise the handing 
over of this work to the Chancery Division, how would 
that affect the lunacy percentage? There is no per- 
centage charged in the Chancery Court ?—Yes, there is 
a percentage, it depends on the amounts of the estates — 
that come before us, the amount certified. I could not 
give you off-hand what it is, but there are rules which - 
provide for the amount. There cannot be a higher fee 
than £200 taken on any one certificate. 


33132. Does the infant pay any annual percentage 
on its income ?—No, certainly not. : 


33133. A lunatic does—2 or 4 per cent. according to 
the procedure ?—If you are going to assimilate fees, 
there is nothing which answers to that. 


33134. We should lose that money ?—Unquestion- 
ably, if not only as to administration, but as to the fees 
you are going to assimilate, there is nothing to answer 
to that, that I am aware of. 


33135. These comparatively few cases in the lunacy 
department pay an annual sum of £31,000, with £9,000 
profit ?—There is nothing to answer to that. 


33136. Do you think if the work were handed over 
to the Chancery Division it would be in favour of the 
lunatic’s estate—a lot of that money would be saved ? 
—They would save an immense sum of money, of course. 


33137. And it is not justifiable to charge all that 
money if you can have it done cheaper ?—I am probably 
not the proper person to answer that question. 


33138. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I do not know how 
far you are in a position to say the views which you 
have expressed, and the statement you have handed 
in to the Commission to-day, are the views of the body 
of the Masters ?—I think I could say, but I should very 
much prefer that that question should be answered by 
my friend Master Walker, who is senior Master. I know, 
and if Master Walker were not here I could answer it at 
once; but as he is here, he is rather the proper person 
to answer it. 


33139. (Dr. Needham.) Can you suggest any way in 
which very small properties of lunatics could be ad- 
ministered very inexpensively ?—I do not know that 
I could suggest that. ; 


33140. Could it be done by an application under the 
116th section ?—Of course, I feel a difficulty here, be- 
cause I am not sufficiently acquainted with the practice 
under the 116th section, but I think it might be possible 
to so arrange applications that there might be a con- 
siderable saving of expense. I could not possibly go 
into detail on such a point. c 
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- 33141. No method has occurred to you ?—I should 
want to know more about the lunacy part of the business ; 
moreover, I do not think it is a thing on which I could 
express an opinion without consulting the general body 
of the Masters. 


$3142. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 


Epmunp WiLLiAM WALKER, 


\ 
33143. (Chairman.) We are much obliged to you for 
ming this afternoon. You are the senior Master in 
he Chancery Division ?—I am. I have been for the 
t two years. I may say I have had very short notice, 
and I have made no preparartion for coming here to-day, 


| 33144. How many years have you been Master ?— 


— 

33145. I think you have seen Master Burney’s evi- 
dence in chief which he has given to us ?—Yes, I have 
read his printed statement. 


33146. You have also heard a great deal of his cross- - 
xamination ?—Since I have been in the room I have 
2 what he has said to-day. 


33147. Do you agree with his evidence ?—I do. He 


ind I are quite of one mind on this point. 


33148. And all the Masters ?—Yes. I think I can 
answer for all my colleagues too. I called a meeting 
of them last evening. Of course we had very little time 
to consider the question, but we unanimously came to 
the conclusion that if the authorities thought proper 
to transfer this business to the Masters in Chancery, we 
could perfectly well do it, and that we were perfectly 
willing to do it; but that was subject to this condition : 
the work if it is to be well done must come to us just as 
ur ordinary work comes. I think it would be im- 
ible to fix upon a particular Master or Masters to 
jake lunacy work separate from other work, also for 

particular judge or judges to take it, because that 
would throw the whole of our chamber arrangements 
completely out of gear. At present the arrangement 
, a8 no doubt Master Burney has explained, that we 
have linked judges; two judges acting together in 




























three divisions; each pair of judges has four 
Masters; the business is allotted by rota to the 
It 


judges and alphabetically amongst the Masters. 
all goes on in a uniform course, but if one or two Masters 
‘or more are taken away to do special work and to deal 
with a particular judge upon special work, every other 
matter of business would be disjointed; it would be 
most inconvenient. I do not think we could do it in 
that way. 

$3149. I think we quite understand if the work were 
taken over by the Chancery Division it would have to be 
aken over and carried out in the same manner as the 
present work ?—Precisely. In that way we could do it 
perfectly well. 

_ 33150. Is there anything you would like to add, before 
ask Mr. Greene to put some questions ?—No, I do not 
ink so. I have been into this question with Master 
mey, and he and I are quite at one about it. 


: 33151. (Mr. Greene.) I presume that the Chancery 


ink they would. I do not think it would be right to 
it on the present staff; I am afraid the work would 
get into arrear. 


- ‘ 
‘ 33164. (Chairman.) You have been Taxing Master for 
seventeen years 7—Yes. 


_ 33165. And have had a large practice as a solicitor 
before that ?—Yes. 


4 33166, You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence. May we put that on our notes ?—Yes, 
certainly. 
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to add ?—There is nothing more if it is quite understood 
that I have expressed to the Commission the views of Lord 
Justice Cozens Hardy, because he authorised me to say 
that he felt very strongly on the point, and that I had 
his full authority to state what I have already stated. 
If that is on the notes it does not occur to me to add 
anything. 


Esq., called and examined. 


33152. But it by no means necessarily follows that as 
many clerks would be wanted, distributed all over the 
Chancery Division, as there are now in the Lunacy depart- 
ment ?—I should think not; I should think one extra 
clerk to each of us would be enough. I do not really 
know. 1 

33153. How many :would that mean ?—That would 
mean twelve. 


33154. I think there are seventeen or nineteen now ?— 
I believe there are. 


33155. Are you assuming that the taxation would go 
also to the Chancery Division ?—I should think so, but 
that I have nothing to do with ; we are not taxing officers. 


33156. Supposing the Chancery Division took over the 
administrative work so far as estates are concerned and 
the taxing work also it could all be done in the Chancery 
Division, leaving the personal regard for the lunatic, 
looking after their persons, for the Masters to do ?—For 
the Masters in Lunacy to do. I do not think we could 
undertake that work. That is not suggested anywhere. 


33157. Looking after the persons you would not under 
take ?—I should think not. Having regard to other 
work, I do not think we could. 


33158. I quite feel that, but you do in Chancery look 
after the persons of infants ?—Undoubtedly. 


33159. Your hypothesis is that the persons of lunatics 
should be looked after by a department like the Lunacy 
Commission, which is conversant with and have the 
necessary staff for looking after persons ?—We do not 
look after persons of infants in the same way as they look 
after the persons of lunatics. We look after the persons 
of infants through guardians. If an infant is in difficulties. 
or gets into trouble or requires a little talking to we have 
the infants down to our chambers and interview them, and 
talk to them in a fatherly way, but we do not pretend to 
exercise personal custody or control of infants. 


33160. That is only when you have an infant who is 
rather too big a handful for the guardian ?—Yes. As 
regards infants, I believe they involve infinitely more 
anxiety, trouble and tact in dealing with them than 
A lunatic once found is a stationary object, 
the infant is changing from year to year; as it gets older 
it wants different treatment every three or four years, 
different education, and different considerations arise ; 
some infants as they advance in life get very trouble- 
some. : 

33161. Matrimonial ideas rather upset some _ in- 
fants ?—Yes. I think it is more responsible work than 
looking after lunatics. 


33162. People under Section 116, in so far as the Masters 
in Lunacy have to look after them, would not go over to 
them so far as their persons are concerned ?—No. 
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33163. Anything to do with their property you would’ 


be able to undertake ?—Yes. 


> eee 


Esq., called and examined. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY Master Baker, Taxina MAstTEeR OF THE 
SupREME CovRt. 


I have been a Taxing Master for seventeen years. 
Before that I was in practice as a solicitor for twenty-one 
years and had experience of proceedings in lunacy. 

I have read the notes of the evidence of Lord Justice 
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Cozens Hardy, Master Ambrose and the Official Solicitor 
which the Secretary has forwarded to me. 

I have directed my attention mainly to the subject of 
the taxation of costs in lunacy. 

Formerly, and until shortly before my appointment in 
1889, those costs were taxed by a Chancery Taxing Master, 
but on the retirement of Mr. Bloxam in that year the 
taxations were transferred to the office of the Masters in 
Lunacy and have since then been taxed by the former 
principal Clerk to Mr. Bloxam. 

1 think I may say that I am quite familiar with the 
general nature of the professional work to which bills of 
costs in lunacy relate. There is not in my opinion any 
material difference between this and the work which forms 
‘the subject of a large proportion of the bills of costs in 
‘Chancery taxations. There is certainly no reason for 
differentiating between professional charges for Chancery 
-and Lunacy business, and indeed under the Lunacy Rules 
ot 1892 (R.110) the Rules of the Supreme Court for the 
“time being in force as to costs are to apply to the costs of 
“proceedings under the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891. 

I am of opinion that costs in Lunacy should be taxed by 
‘a Taxing Master. These costs assimilate very closely to 
-costs relating to infants and their estates. I find that those 
cases call for vigilance and the careful exercise of discre- 
‘tion, and I always feel the responsibility of dealing with 
‘them. That responsibility is certainly not less onerous 
ain the case of the administration of lunatics’ estates. 

There are also occasionally contested cases in Lunacy in 
~which heavy costs are incurred involving the consideration 
of substantial fees to counsel, solicitor, and witnesses. 
‘These should certainly be taxed by a Master in fact, and 
_not merely in his name. 

There is also the question of uniformity to be con- 
sidered. Itis, in my judgment, a first essential that as far 
as practicable taxations should be in accordance with a 
settled and uniform practice, and to this end it is of the 
greatest importance that the Masters who deal with the 
taxation of costs should have frequent opportunities of 
discussion and co-operation. This has now been largely 
secured by the Rules of the Supreme Court, January 1902, 
but for some reasons with which I am not acquainted the 
operation of the Rules is suspended infer alia as to Lunacy 
costs. These Rules were the outcome of the Report of the 
Taxation of Costs Committee in 1901. The Lord Chief 
-Justice (Lord Alverstone) was Chairman of the Committee. 
I am at liberty to annex a print of the Report and the pro- 
posed Rules which accompanied it. (A copy of the Report 
and the Rules will be found in the Appendix Papers, 
p. 441 to 444, post.) 

The amalgamation, so far as it has been brought into 
operation, has, I believe, proved of advantage to the suitors 
-and the profession. There is more uniformity than there 
-eould be under the old system with its scattered taxing 
departments, and there is constant intercommunication 
between the Taxing Masters. We have appointed a Com- 

~mittee of Masters to whom any Master may refer any 
difficult questions upon which he wishes advice and we 
“have not infrequent meetings of the whole of the Masters 
to settle questions of practice of general importance. 
This is, of course, in addition to the daily discussion of 
points between individual Masters. 

The substantial exceptions to the scheme contemplated 
“by the Report are costs in the Probate, Divorce and Ad- 
miralty Division and in Bankruptcy. Each of these De- 
partments has either Registrars or a Master who taxes 
costs personally and they have separate offices and staffs, 
-and there would be difficulty at present in finding room 
-for Masters and staff to take over their taxations. 

The larger and more important of the companies 
winding up costs are and have been by direction of the 

Lord Chancellor for a long time past taxed by the Taxing 
Masters upon request for the Registrar in Companies 
{Winding up); and Lunacy costs remain the exception to_ 
“the salutary rule that costs shall be taxed by aresponsible 
Master or Registrar who has been either a member of the 
bar or a solicitor and has had the advantage of a legal 
education and of experience in the practice of his pro- 
-fession. 

A Taxing Master must now be a Master of the Supreme 
Court (0. 61 R 1B.) The Supreme Court of Judicature 
Officers) Act 1879 Sec. 10 provides that a person shall not 
“be qualified to be appointed a Master of the Supreme Court 
unless he is or has been a practising barrister or solicitor 
cf five years’ standing, or has practised for five years asa 

special pleader or as a special pleader and barrister. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


ts tral 


There are at presenu cieven Taxing Masters one of whom 
was a barrister and the others solicitors. 

Inotice that in his evidence (Question 29259) the C fficial 
Solicitor suggests that “‘ you do not want a trained lawyer 
to tax ‘costs’.” It is difficult to accept this expression as 
intended to be taken seriously, but if it is really the con- 
sidered opinion of Mr. Winterbotham it exhibits a remark- 
able misapprehension of the work and responsibilities of 
the Taxing Masters, 

We tax all the costs in the Chancery and King’s "Bench 
Divisions, including the Commercial Court, the Crown 
Office and King’s Remembrancer’s Department, Municipal 
and Parliamentary Elections Cases, Appeals from County 
Courts as to Returning Officers’ charges, and all the 
compensation cases under the Lands Clauses and Light 
Railways Acts. 

We tax upwards of a million and a half of costs every 
year. Last year the total was £1,623,267 of which £347,973 
was taxed off. 

There is infinite variety, and questions of much difficulty 
involving a competent knowledge of law, the relevancy of 
evidence and kindred subjects constantly arise. The 
amounts which depend upon many of these issues are often 
very substantial and counsel are frequently brought in to 
argue them, and indeed I am afraid that in many cases the 
taxation of costs is of more pecuniary importance to the 
parties than the original merits of the case. Lunacy costs 
belong to a class of cases in which the vigilance of the 
Taxing Master is the sole protection to the suitor, and there 
are the occasional contested cases to which I have referred, 
and I cannot concur in Mr. Winterbotham’s opinion that a 
layman is as competent as a lawyer to tax them and that 
the present system should continue. In my opinion it is 
an anomaly which it is difficult to justify ; I am of course 
dealing with the principle and not with individuals. 

Nor do I agree with Mr. Winterbotham that the taxation 
of lunacy costs in the Supreme Court Taxing Office would 
involve in effect going to eleven or twelve different depart- 
ments. It is one department, one rota clerk refers the 
cases to the different Masters, who are now located together, 
and there is no delay involved. The Masters in Lunacy 
and their taxing department are rather widely separated,. 
but there is nothing in the point. 

In the Supreme Court Taxing Office taxations take place 
before the Master himself, and there is no such thing as 
“ objections”’ to a clerk’s taxation. I have a good many 
years’ experience now, and I know of no period when 
costs were taxed by the Taxing Masters with as little 
trouble to the profession and as rapidly as at present. 

I am afraid I may appear to be sounding our own 
praises, but I desire only to put the facts before the 
Commissioners, and to point out what appear to me to be 
the fallacies of Mr. Winterbotham’s suggestions on this 
subject. 

There would be no difficulty in securing privacy in the 
taxation of costs in lunacy. We have no printed list of 
cases, except the sitting Masters list, which is intended for 
small and urgent King’s Bench cases. Cases often come 
before us in which it would be wrong that the taxation 
should take place in public, e.g., cases dealing with female 
infants. The Master takes all cases in his own room, and 
there is no difficulty in excluding those not concerned 
in the case. In fact it is rather the rule than the reverse 
to have only the parties in the particular case before the 
Master during the taxation. 


If it were thought desirable one Master could be ap- 


pointed to tax all costs in lunacy. Under Order 65 R. 18, 


the work of the taxing office is subject to any order the - 


Lord Chancellor may make, regulated and distributed by 
the Taxing Masters. We have on our own initiative dealt 
with commercial court cases, and election petition work 
under this rule, by sending that class of cases to a par- 
ticular Master for each class for a year or so with a periodi- 
cal change to another Master for the class, so as to secure 
continuity, and, at the same time, avoid a one man system 
for an indefinite time. 

The arrangement has worked well for these cases, and I 
believe has proved satisfactory to the profession, but I do 
not think there would be any occasion for such exceptional 
treatment of lunacy costs which are so nearly identical 
with Chancery routine work. 

I do not think there would be any economy as to costs in 
transferring small cases in lunacy to the County Courts. 
The scale of County Court costs applicable to such cases, 
differs very little in material particulars from the lower 
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scale of costs in the Supreme Court. It all depends upon 

Thow the work is conducted, and the system administered, 

including the not unimportant operation of taxation of 

-costs ‘‘in reference to the nature and importance of the 
«ease, the amount involved, and the general conduct of the 
proceedings.” Order 65, R. 27, Reg. 38, directs the 
“Taxing Master to have regard to these considerations, and I 
‘know that the costs in small cases are very closely criticised 
«in the taxing office. 

The extra cost of a London agent is very small, and 
consists mainly in one extra copy (close copy) of the 
zaffidavits and perhaps the accounts. The country solicitor 
zand London agent are with this exception treated as one 
“person in the allowances for costs. 

_ The question of fees and percentages is a matter of 
«detail. It was considered by the Taxation of Costs 
‘Committee (of which I was a member), and did not appear 
“to present any difficulty. 

The percentage on taxed costs is 24 per cent. on the 
zamount allowed. This is not charged on taxations in 
junacy, and revenue loses about £1,800 a year under this 
head. 

The consideration that any particular department 
standing alone makes more or less profit is somewhat 
anisleading. The Supreme Court Taxing Office earns 
-about £35,000 a year, and deducting salaries only there is a 
profit of upwards of £11,000 a year, but establishment 
charges and the proportion of judicial time expended on the 
cases, and the consequent cost under that head have to b> 
considered, and I think the better view is that the work 
and the expense of the Supreme Court of Judicature as a 
whole must be regarded, and not the rather nebulous 
profit of any particular department. 

In conclusion I suggest that the Rules of January, 1902, 
should be brought into operation as to lunacy costs. 

It will be necessary in my opinion that the number 
«of Taxing Masters should then be increased to at least 
twelve. The work is now almost more than we can get 
through and the pressure is at times very great. Hurried 
staxations are bad for suitors. It is not my province to 
attempt to indicate what, if any, rearrangement amongst 
the existing staff of Masters of the Supreme Court could 
‘be made to provide the additional Master for the taxing 
office. There is no doubt in my opinion that the burden 
of the taxing work of the King’s Bench Division was 
underestimated by the Taxation of Costs Committee, and 
to put more work upon us without more help would be 
prejudicial to the efficiency of the department. 


33167. (Mr. Greene.) You were, I think, in practice 
yourself as a solicitor for a good many years ?—Twenty- 
one I think. 

_ 33168. In what year did you become Taxing Master ?— 
1889. 

__ 33169. Atthe time you became Taxing Master, was Mr. 
‘Bloxam in office ?—I think he was in office, but he was 
unvalided, and I never worked with him. 


33170. He was a Taxing Master of the Court of Chan- 
cery ?—Certainly. 


33171. He had, as I understand it, taxed the Lunacy 
<osts ?—That is so. 

33172. I find that under the General Orders of 1853, 
anade for the practice in Lunacy, it is provided by Rule 48 
that where it is ordered that any costs, charges and ex- 
penses be taxed, the Taxing Master of the Court of Chan- 
«ery in rotation, or the Taxing Master to whom the taxa- 
tion of costs in the matter stands referred, as the case may 
be, is to tax and certify such costs, or costs, charges and 
expenses, and also to certify the names of the respective 
solicitors to whom the same shall be pail, and due notice 
of attending the taxing master, and so on, shall be given to 
the parties by the Master, and so on. In that way the 
taxation of Lunacy costs was dealt with by the Taxing 
Masters in Chancery ?—I must take the method of its 
coming tous, from you, as that is before my time. I only 
know that we did in fact tax them. 


33173. I suggest to you that it was under the General 
Orders of 1853, and that under the Lunacy Regulation 
Act 1862, the 11th section, the Lord Chancellor may make 
orders as to costs ?—I haveno doubt that is so, but Ihave 
not personal knowledge of it. 


33174. Under the Act of 1853 and the Orders of 1853, 


the 153rd section of the Act and the General Rule 48, and 
also the Act of 1862, the Lord Chancellor provided for the 
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costs in Lunacy being taxed by the Chancery Masters ?— 
I assume so. 


33175. If I am wrong in the authority, I want you to 
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set me right, but assuming I am right, up to what year 99 Nee 1908. 


did they continue to do the taxing for Lunacy ?—In the 
sense that Mr. Bloxam taxed them, I think that we taxed 
them up to 1889. I think until about two years before his 
retirement they went on the rota, but that is before my 
time. I think they were put on the rota up to about two 
years before his retirement, and thea he took them 
individually. 

33176. In his Chambers was a gentleman of the name of 
Corley, I believe ?—Yes. 


33177. He was a clerk there, and he took to taxing the 
lunacy work in the Lunacy Division ?7—Are you referring 
to when Mr. Bloxam was alive ? 


33178. After his ceasing his work ?—Mr. Corley was 
appointed (I am not quite clear as to the original terms of 
his appointment) a clerk, I believe, in the Masters in 
Lunacy office, and took these taxations. 


33179. Then the Act of 1890 passed, and Rules under 
the Acts of 1890 and 1891 were made in February, 1892, 
in Lunacy ?—Yes. 

33180. I see that by Rule 114 it says “ the costs of pro- 
ceedings under the Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891 shall be 
taxed by and under the direction of the Masters,” and 
Rule 115 says, “‘ Where it is ordered that any costs or 
costs, charges and expenses be taxed the Master shall tax 
and certify such costs” ?—That is the Masters in Lunacy. 


33181. Therefore the result of that was that in 1892 the 
work which was formerly done by the Taxing Master in 
Chancery was transferred to the Masters in Lunacy ?— 
Quite so. 

33182. If I understand the words rightly it required 
that the Masters themselves in Lunacy, should do the 
work ?—No doubt. 

33183. Because the emphatic words which I have called 
attention to are “The Master shall tax,” and “they 
shall be taxed by and under the direction of the Masters ” ? 
—Quite so. 

33184. Ever since that date have they in fact been taxed 
by a clerk in the office ?—My knowledge on that subject 
is only the result of enquiry. 


33185. Master Fischer has told us that they are ?— 
Undoubtedly I think they are taxed by Mr. Corley. 

33186. I put these Rules to Master Fischer, and he 
said that the clerk made the certificate, and that if there 
was any dissatisfaction the parties were entitled to appeal 
to him ?—With deference I think not. I think the appeal 
nominally is to the Master in Lunacy, but goes direct to 

. the judge. 

33187. I understood that Master Fischer said that he 
could dispose of any objection to Mr. Corley’s taxation, 
and if there was an appeal from him, or his decision was 
not liked, that it would then go to the judge ?—I think 
that is a misapprehension. 


33188. There has, therefore, been a total disregard 
of these taxing rules in Lunacy by the Masters abroga- 
ting their function and leaving it to a gentleman who 
is a clerk in their office 7—That is a matter for you to 

_ express an opinion on, not for me. 


33189. That seems to be the fact ?—Apparently. 
My means of information are that I had to inquire i t> 
this in 1901_for the Taxation of Costs Committee. 


33190. I was only putting what Master Fischer has 
told us ?—If Master Fischer has said that he does deal 
with objections I should not like to say that is not so; 
I may have been misinformed. 


33191. So that, at all events, there is the existence 
in the office of a gentleman who taxes costs wh» 
apparently has no statutory recognition ?—Apparently. 


». 33192. I think m the year 1901 a Committee consistinz 
of the Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone), Lord St. 
Helier, Lord Justice Mathew, Mr. Justice Kekewich, 
Sir Kenneth Muir-Mackenzie, Master Mellor, Master 
Johnson, Master Spofforth, yourself, and Mr. Tanner 
framed a report with a view to focus the taxation of 
costs in the Supreme Court ?—Yes. 


33193. Without having to set out the report, which 
has been rendered accessible to us, im extenso, I will 
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put a few points to you so as to get it on the notes as to 
what is the view of that distinguished Committee in 
reference to the taxing of costs in Lunacy. You point 
out on page 4 that the Chancery Division taxations 
amounted to £914,000, of which about 58 per cent., or 
£530,000, was solicitor and client taxations against an 
estate or a fund in Court. Generally speaking there is 
no opposition or protection to clients except the vigilance 
of the Taxing Master and his staff ?—Quite so. 


33194. Those cases are cases where costs would come 
cut of the estate ?—Yes. 


33195. Is that a type of the class of costs which has 
to be got out of a lunatic’s estate—where all the parties 
are paid out of his estate ?—Very largely so, almost 
exclusively so. 


33196. Therefore they require the vigilance of some- 
body on behalf of the lunatic to say that even those who 
profess to represent him are not unduly heaping up the 
costs ?—It is the most responsible part of our work. 


33197. To see that the guardians are guarded ?— 
Certainly. 


33198. In lunacy, a fortiori, because the client cannot 
himself criticise the acts of his guardians ?—Quite so. 


33199. Your report went on, that the taxations in 
Lunacy are much of the same character ?—Yes. 


33200. You say in your report, page 5: ‘* Taxations 
in lunacy are nominally under the control of the Masters 
in Lunacy, but are in fact done by a first class clerk, 
formerly clerk to Master Bloxam of the Chancery Taxing 
Office, who at one time took all the Lunacy taxations. 
This official is responsible for these taxations and signs 
the certificates of taxation. His time, with a junior 
clerk, is fully occupied ?—That information I derived 
from inquiry of Mr. Corley. 

33201. Your Committee acquired it ?—Yes. 


33202. We may take it as a fact that that was known 
to this distinguished Committee, that this was going on 
in Lunacy, that the most difficult part of the work of 
taxing was being done by a gentleman in Lunacy, not 
the Master himself ?—Yes. 


33203. In Chancery the work is done entirely by the 
Master himself. You say on page 5: “ His clerks look 
after the fees of taxations and may give appointments, 
but the Master himself alone undertakes the detail work 
of taxation.” That refers to the King’s Bench Division, 
and the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty divisions, but 
I think it is the same in Chanecry ?—Not quite. Each 
Master has a principal clerk and a junior clerk. The 
Master taxes. I personally never sign a certificate for 
taxing in respect of a bill I have not personally been 
through. 


33204, Then I may take it, in the Chancery Division, 
the litigant gets the advantage of the Master, assisted 
in what way he may choose by his clerk ?—A large 
amount of detail is done by the clerk; the judgment as 
to quantum, and questions of that kind is by the Master. 


38205. Instead of, as in Lunacy, it being left to a clerk ? 
—Yes. 


33206. May I take it that many matters involving 
very large sums fall within the discretion of the Taxing 
Master ?—Very large. 


33207. I will give you two illustrations; such as 
instructions for brief which may run up to several 
hundreds of pounds, or instructions to counsel ?—I have 
known them run to £5,000. 


33208. Instructions for brief ?—Yes. That was 
under the Metropolis Water Act, mcluding many other 
things than solicitors’ six and eight pences, large items, 
disbursements in preparing the case. 


33209. Instructions for brief may run up to a very 
large sum ?—Yes, 


33210. You have to estimate, as best you can, the 
labour of the solicitor in preparing for trial ?—It is one 
of the items 02 which the Taxing Master is most often in 
opposition to the solicitors. 


33211. Take the case of Lunacy; if a lunatic has an 
inquisition or a trial with reference to supersedeas, there 
may be a protracted trial and the costs may come to a 
very large sum ?—Yes, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


33212. Those are at present left to the discretion ox 
a clerk in the office, instead of being dealt with, undez 
the rules, by a Master ?—I believe so. 


33213. Isit not a fact that your committee, appreciating 
that, made a report and proposed certain means of 
rectifying it ?—Yes. 

33214. I think they reported on page 3 that Clause 4 
of the second column of the Schedule to Order, 61 Rule 1 “ 
and Rule 114 of the Rules in Lunacy, 1892, and certain 
of the Divorce rules would require alteration there would 
be some other consequential revision of rules so as to 
enable the taxation of the lunacy costs to be again 
restored to the Court of Chancery ?—Quite so. 


33215. I think you drew up a draft form of rules for 
the purpose, so as to provide that in lieu of Rule 114 of the 
Lunacy Rules of 1892, which I have referred to, the 
following rule should be substituted : “Costs of proceedings: 
under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, shall be taxed 
by the Masters of the Supreme Court for the time being 
acting as Taxing Masters of the Taxing Department of the 
central office of the Supreme Court or such Taxing Officer 
as the Lord Chancellor may from time to time appoint ” ? 
—Yes. 

33216. I believe that the rules were made on the 
13th December and the rules came into operation in 
January, 1902, for the transfer, but with regard to lunacy 
the operation was in some way to be deferred ?—Quite so,. 
and in consequence of those alterations the lunacy 
rules were never brought before the Rules Committee 
and were not adopted by the Rules Committee ; they 
are in suspense. 

33217. The rules I have got in my hand are dated 
December 13th, 1901 ?—They would be known as the 
rules of January, 1902. 

33218. They provide that there shall be amalgamated 
with the central office the following offices, namely, the 
Taxing Department of the Officers and Masters in Lunacy? 
—Yes. : 

33219. Then they provide, Clause 3, that the two 
preceding rules shall come into operation as regards the 
Chancery Division on January llth, 1902, and as 
regards the other offices, which would include lunacy, 
at the date hereinafter prescribed by rules to be made 


under the Act applicable to those offices, so that your - 
recommendation was accepted, but its operation deferred? - 


—Quite so, the principle. was adopted. 


33220. Is there any reason you can suggest why the 
recommendation of that committee and their draft rule 
should not be proceeded with ?—None. 


33221. And the experience of the last four years. 
suggests no reason why it has not come into operation 
now ?—I can discover none. 

33222. We have been told by Master Fischer that 
there are apparently difficulties in the way of the Chancery 
Taxing Master dealing with taxations in lunacy, and I 
think he suggested that they would make “a precious 
hash of it.” Is there anything in the taxation of lunacy 
costs which would make you discharge that delicate 
culinary operation ?—Not that I am aware of. 


33223. You have to tax, as you have told us, cases 
constantly where the estate is subject to attack from 
various quarters, and you have to put yourselves into the 
position of defending the estate from these assaults ?— 
Certainly. 

33224, I believe, amongst themselves, the masters have 
a kind of interchange of views with reference to such 
principles as may be applied in taxations ?—Daily, 

33225. There is another matter ; things are permitted 
in the Lunacy Department, at all events taxations, to go to 
sleep during the vacations; the mind of the staff has a 
rest during vacations, and does not trouble itself in 
vacations. How does that apply in Chancery ?—Not. 
at all. 

33226, I think I am right in saying that the Taxing 
Masters in Chancery volunteered, themselves, without any 
obligation, to give sittings during the vacations ?—A 
good many years ago. Until 1902 there was no obligation 
by rule on the Chancery Taxing Masters to sit in the 
vacation. We decided that that was not right, and one 
Master sat on four days a week throughout the vacation, 
during the long vacation, and similar ar:angements were 
made in the shorter vacations, 


_. Taxing Clerk as a clerk in the department. 
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33227. That is for the accommodation of the public, 
and gratuitously done ?—We thought it was not right that 
funds should be tied up because there was no one there to 
tax during the vacations. 


. 33228. Then taking advantage of your public spirit 

they made it compulsory 7—No; we were transferred to 
the Central Office and then came under the rule in relation 
to the Central Office, which provides that one Master 
‘shall be in attendance every day during the vacations to 
‘tax costs, so that we still have the one Master who sits 
$x days a week, instead of four, from ten to two. In 
the early part of the vacations, in the old days, it was more 
often that you sat every day of the week instead of four, 
because you could not get through it. When it got into 
September it died off. 


33229. The taxation of costs is a matter which requires 
very considerable legal experience ?—I think so. 


33230. I should presume it did, from the facts. By 
5 and 6 Victoria, the Taxing Master is required to be 
twelve years a solicitor before he can be appointed, and by 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Officers Act, 1879, five 
years ?—Five years a solicitor or five years a barrister. 


33231. Indicating that Parliament has thought pro- 
fessional qualification was essential ?—It obviously is 
essential. 


33232. The Lunacy Office has not that advantage, the 
Master does not comply with the rule and tax himself, 
and it is left to a principal clerk who is not, I understand, 
a gentleman who has the five years qualification or the 
twelve years’ ?—He is not a solicitor ; he was originally a 
layman, I think. 

33233. I do not go into all tke circumstances of his 
appointment ?—I ought to say I think he is careful and 
conscientious. 


33234. I am not suggesting that he does not possess all 
the virtues and all the capacities, far from it, but I say he 
has not got the qualification which Parliament has directed? 
—Certainly not. 


33235. In that case the persons affected by lunacy pro- 
ceedings, we are told, have no chance of having their 
affairs taxed during vacations kecause it is totally closed, 
and they do not even get the gentleman to look after 
them who has not got the qualifications of a Taxing Master, 
through the vacation ?—I assume thatis so. I donot know 
whether Mr. Corley attends in the vacation ; I think not. 


33236. Is it right that such proceedings as that should 
go on ?—We should not regard it as right. 


33237. What are your taxing hours ?—Ten to four 
_ mominally ; very frequently much longer. 


33238. You do not cut it short because the clock strikes ? 
—We could not get through our work if we did. I am 
‘bound to say our clerks are most loyal in that respect. 


33239. So that where there is a pressure they are willing 
to stay later hours ?—The clerks often take work home, 
and the Masters habitually. 


33240. During vacations you are accessible from ten to 
- two for taxing, and during term time from ten to four ?— 
The staff are there at ten, I do not say the Masters are. 
- The profession will not willingly take appointments much 
before eleven. There is always preliminary work to do 
. before you start your work. 


33241. You have a Taxing Master for the day ?—We 

take it in turn, small urgent King’s Bench cases—that is a 
_ very hard day. 
' 33242. So that though you are closely worked in your 
own department you do not feel there would be any 
difficulty in taking over these taxations ?—With an addi- 
‘tional Master. I notice Master Fischer says we are twelve; 
we are only eleven. I hope his prophecy that we shall 
‘be twelve is correct. 


33243. Would it be possible to work in either of the 
Masters in Lunacy, or their taxing clerk who does their 
taxations, and absorb them into the Royal Courts of 


_ Justice ?—We should gladly welcome one of them as a . 


Master’ attached to our department, and the Lunacy 
He was 
_ originally there. 
33244, Is there any reason why he should not be re- 
transferred ?—Not that I am aware of. 
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33245. The Master could be found some occupstion, I 
presume, as a Taxing Master ?—A great deal more than 
as a Master in Lunacy; I mean as regards the volume of 
work. I have very little hesitation in saying that. 

33246. Do you remember the six clerks in Chancery ?— 
No. 

33247. You do not know whether they had their salaries 
at the old scale carried on after they gave up the six 
clerks. I suggest they had the same salaries continued, 
though they became taxing clerks ?—I do not know. 

33248. I think they had large salaries ; I think they had 
£5,000 or £6,000 a year ?—I do not know. I was at 
school in those days. 

33249. I suppose there would be no difficulty in giving 
occupation to these Masters in the Chancery Division, 
and there is no reason to disturb their salaries ; I mean the 
Masters in Lunacy, if they get shifted over ?—It is hardly 
a matter for me to express an opinion on. 

33250. Supposing the Chancery Division take over the 
Lunacy Department, will that release any rooms in the 
building that are now occupied by the lunacy people ?— 
A considerable number of them, including the Lunacy 
Visitors. I inquired into that in 1901 for this Committee, 
and my recollection is that there was a considerable num- 
ber of rooms occupied by the Masters in Lunacy and their 
staff, and the Visitors in Lunacy, which would have 
accommodated the Bankruptcy Department, for instance, 
if we could have got them. 

33251. If the transfer were to take place, you say one 
Master could come over and a clerk apiece ?—Pray do not 
misunderstand me as suggesting that a Master in Lunacy 
should come over. You asked me the hypothetical 
question. m 

33252. I understood you to say a Master and twelve 
clerks would be wanted to be brought over 7—A Master 
and. two clerks. 

33253. To deal with the taxations ?—We want another 
Master and his staff, which would be two. 

33254. I thought the staff would have had to have 
been the whole of the lunacy staff ?—No, we do work 
with a very short staff. 

33255. That would release some ten rooms in the Royal 
Courts for other purposes ?—I do not know the exact 
number, the housing question was a great difficulty in 
1901. This transfer would ease that question. 

33256. If a transfer were to take place, we could give 
people constant taxation, daily taxation, qualified people 
to do it, and release accommodation for other purposes ?— 
Certainly. 

33257. You point out in your evidence that you have ob- 
served the Official Solicitor states that you do not want a 
trained lawyer to tax costs. That may be the view of a 
solicitor, because the less taxation there is, possibly, the 
better, but from the client’s point of view surely you do 
want a solicitor ?—I think King Stork is the better type. 

33258. And a solicitor is better adaptel to it than a 
barrister. The training of a solicitor is better for it than 
the training of a barrister ?—I should not like to say 
that. My own view is that it is a decided advantage to 
have one or two members of the Bar associated with th= 
solicitor Taxing Masters. One of my colleagues is now a 
barrister, and I find his presence amongst us of very great 
use. 

33259. Do you have counsel brought in to argue before 
you on taxation questions ?—Not on questions of quantum, 
but very often large questions depend upon questions of 
principle. 

33260. They come in ?—One of my colleagues had a 
most distinguished leader before hm last week. 

33261. Do you allow the costs of counsel ?—In a proper 
case. In one of my own cases which has just been to 
the Court of Appeal, £1,200 or £1,300 depended on the 
construction of the Light Railway Rules. I had counsel 
before me three or four days; the Court of Appeal took 
time to consider before upholding my decision; in that 
case I naturally ullowed counsel. 

33262. It may very often happen that the costs amount 
to a larger sum than the amount in dispute ?—Fre- 
quently. 

33263. The litigant gets the shell, and the lawyer the 
oyster ?—The litigant has himself to blame in that case ; 
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33264. But I was looking at it from the point of view 
of persons watching the interests of lunatics ?—Un- 
doubtedly it wants vigilance. 


33265. It wants a greater vigilance than where there 
are parties interested to oppose ?—I referred to the fable 
of King Stork. I meant that you want to be vigilant ; 
you can ot go to sleep in an arm-chair, and say ‘Take 
your Bill.” 


33266. With reference to the publicity of taxation of 
costs, that is another point that is made. Do you 
have the public in at all in a taxation of costs ?—No; I 
never allow a shorthand writer, unless it is to take evi- 
dence, and practically never that. I never *ilow an 
extraneous shorthand writer. As a rule we clear the 
room. 

33267. And you have power to clear the room ?—Yes, 
it is not a public court. 

33268. It was represented that both Masters and 
Judges in Chancery were always acting before the public ? 
—It is absolute nonsense. 

33269. You say you do not think there will be any 
economy as to costs in transferring small cases in lunacy 
to the County Courts. As far as I know, it is only in 
reference to the administration of very small estates 
under £25 a year, or £500 capital value, that it would be 
given over to the County Court to do anything. Is there 
any objection to that ?—I cannot discuss the question 
of policy, but as to the cost there will be very little 
economy. You get on to a scale in the County Courts 
which approximates very closely to the lower scale in the 
High Court, and if you get an inexperienced Registrar or 
County Court Judge—that is, inexperienced in that 
particular class of work—and practitioners in the country, 
who probably are quite unfamiliar with lunacy work—it 
does not tend to economy. 

33270. But lunacy work would be only the same as the 
ordinary administration work?—They have not the 
machinery for it. 

33271. Rightly or wrongly, they have been entrusted 
with the administration of estates up to £500 ?—I believe 
it is almost a dead letter; that is my general impression. 

33272. The power they would have up to £200 under the 
Lunacy Act on the appointments of guardians to deal 
with property I understand is used ?—I believe so, but 
I think there are very few Chancery administrations in the 
County Courts. 

33273. You made a point I should like to have further 
explained, because it has a very important bearing on the 
matter. You have pointed out that there is somthing 
like £1,800 a year lost in consequence of a percentage not 
being taken on lunacy taxation. How do you arrive at 
that ?—The lunacy percentage, which is provided out of the 
lunatic’s estate, covers all taxing fees at present. If 
costs are taxed by a lunacy official, as in the case of a 
Vesting Order, if he taxes those and there is no lunatics 
fund, the public service is given gratuitously. On no 
taxation do they charge the taxing percentage, which is 
24 per cent. 

33274. Is your suggestion that in addition to the 
management percentage of up to 4 per cent. which they 
charge now for the administration of estates, yielding 
more than £9,000 a year, they should have added to it 
21 per cent. for taxation of costs ?—It is hardly for me to 
consider, but my impression is it ought to be remodelled. 

33275. I want to get on the notes how you arrive at the 
£1,800 a year ?—It is taken upon the amount allowed at 
21 per cent. If, as was contemplated by the Rules of 
1901, the Lunacy Office guoad taxations should be altered, 
and they were brought over to the Taxing office, weshouid 
get the 24 per cent. on lunacy costs, and that approximates 


to £1,800. I think there must be some reduction, as 
£1,800 is not quite the right figure. My attention 
has been called to the fact that the lunacy 


certificates of taxation bear a stamp of £1. Ours bear a 
stamp of 10s. ; the net result is probably the figure would 
be more correctly put at £1,400 a year; that is to say, if 
the taxations came to the Supreme Court Taxing Office, 
the revenue would get £1,400 y year from that source. 


33276. No charge whatever is made in lunacy for the 
administration of estates unless they amount to £100 a 
year, and out of upwards of 3,000 estates that they manage 
2,009 of them do not pay any percentage ?—I have no 
knowledge on that subject. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE . 


33277. That is what I understooa from the lmacy 
authorities. In that case, there being no charges for 
stamps on summonses and affidavits, people who are in 
this happy class have no charge whatever to pay for the 
benefits the Court gives them ?—Apparently that is so. 


33278. In that case, if every estate was made to pay its 
proper charge for taxation, there would be unquestionably, 
whether we are right in the estimate or not, a legitimate 
return to the State for the services that it renders ?—Yes ;. 
I am speaking quite without authority in the sense that it 
is not before me as a Taxing Master, but my impression is 
it would be better to assimilate the stamps and per- 
centages of the lunacy business. 


33279. What percentage have you got in the Court of 
Chancery for the administration of estates? If we are to 
transfer lunacy over to Chancery, I should be glad to 
see what its economical effect is. Do you in Chancery 
charge a percentage for estates which are administered, 
or estates of infants; does the infant pay ?—I am rather 
speaking without book. I would prefer you to ask the 
question of Master Walker. On accounts taken in the 
Chancery Chambers, there is a percentage; I think it 
is 2s. per cent., with a limit of £100. 


33280. Is there a sum below which no percentage is. 
charged ?—No. 


33281. I thought you said £100 ?—£100 or £200 is the 
maximum amount of the fee. There is a maximum, not a 
minimum. 

33282. Every account that is taxed would have some 
fee ?—Yes. 


33283-5. (Chairman.) Perhaps Master Burney could 
answer it. 

(Master Burney.) There is a schedule, and a set orm 
rules, which I believe were framed many years ago by 
Master Bloxam, establishing the percentages which are- 
payable on various things, the taking of accounts, finding — 
of debenture holders and so on. ‘They depend on the 
amount, as Master Baker has said; there cannot be on one _ 
certificate a higher fee than £200. I am speaking without 
book. I do not personally take the fees ; my clerk does. 

(Master Baker.) I can speak with confidence as to my — 
own department. It is 2} per cent. and 10s. on the — 
certificate. . 7 

33286. (Mr. Greene.) If the Crown transfers Lunacy — 
into Chancery all these little estates would have to con- 
tribute their proper share by way of fees stamps and — 
percentages ?—Each estate would bear its proper burden. — 


33287. Instead of which, at the present time, there is a ; 
charge of up to 4 per cent. on estates which are over £100 2 — 
—Yes. . 

33288. So that in addition to all the other benefits — 
which this transfer would bring about, it may bring a — 
pecuniary advantage to the State ?—It may; I should 
not be surprised to find that it did, but I am not at allina 4 
position to express an opinion. { 

33289. Would there be any means of our being able to” 
estimate what the pecuniary advantage would be—to see 
whether there would be an economical advantage to the 
State in affecting this transfer ?—I imagine that the 
judicial statistics will show the total fees received from 
the Chancery Division and from the Lunacy Division, but 
it would take time. 

33290. (Dr. Dunlop.) In answering Mr. Greene you spoke 
about this possible transfer as relieving accommodation in 
the law courts ?—Yes. | 

33991. ‘That the present Masters’ offices and the Visitors” 
offices would be vacated, and they would only be required 
to find accommodation in the Taxing Department for 
one Master and two clerks.—Yes; and may I add, if it 
necessary we could find accommodation for the Master in 
our library; it has been occupied at times by a Master 
when we have had a deputy acting. The two rooms which 
the Lunacy taxing clerks now occupy would do admirably 
for the Master’s staff. 

33292. A previous witness to-day said it was perfec 
essential that at least one clerk of the Lunacy Departmen 
should be transferred to each Master of the Chance 
Department ?—But that was not for the Taxing Masters. 


33993, No. Your answer was incomplete as regards the — 
whole department ?—Our requirements are more modest 5 
we only want two. 
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33294. But all the present accommodation occupied by 
1e Visitors and Masters would not be freed ?—It would 
ee several rooms. 


33295. Free some of them, but not quite so much as 
1at answer conveyed ?—It would free some of the rooms, 
x completing the s heme of transfer suggested in 1901. 


33296. In your statement you refer to the costs of the 
ounty Courts being practically as high as those in the 
upreme Court ?—No. In reference to this class of work 
ou get on to a higher scale, it is called scale three, I believe. 
f you are transferring estates of £500 capital value you 
ould get on to that scale, you would get 6s. 8d. as the unit, 
nd soon. Most of the items are the same. 


33297. You say there is no practical difference ?—Not 
juch ; it depends on the taxation, of course. 


33298. You get the best of taxing in the Supreme Court, 
o not you ?—No, I do not say that. In the County 
‘ourt, if the Registrar looks after them closely, he might 
eep them down more closely than we might; his work 
3 the taxation of small cases. Speaking generally, I do 
ot think there is much difference in economy between 
dministering the small Chancery estates in the Supreme 
jourt and trying to administer them in the County Court. 


33299. You do not know that by experience ?—No. 


33300. Could you ascertain the costs as taxed in the 
founty Court for us ?—It would be somewhat difficult. 
Ine of the registrars of the County Court could tell you. 


33301. It is difficult to get the comparison, is not it ?— 
t would be very difficult to do. My opinion is based upon 
he two scales, and applying that scale to the work generally 
f the work is done quickly and well in London by ex- 
erienced people I do not believe it costs more than if it is 
lone by inexperienced people in the country, for that class 
f work. The ordinary County Court work, where the 
cale depends on the amount sued for,is quite another 
natter. It is quite different. ‘There is no pro rata scale 
vhich can be applied to these under the present rule. If 
, is decided to transfer I suggest that there might be a scale 
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settled for these particular lunatics’ estates, so as to keep 
the costs of administering small lunacy estates in the 
County Courts within defined limits. I am speaking of 
the scale as it stands. 


33302. The Official Solicitor suggests you do not want a 
trained lawyer to tax costs. You defend the situation 
that he must be a trained lawyer. I want to ask your 
opinion where a chartered accountant comes in. Is a 
chartered accountant fit to be a taxing master ?—It is 
ludicrous. 


33303. I know, but I wanted your opinion about it ?— 
I think the variety and volume of the work entrusted to us 
by the judges is an answer to both those suggestions ; the 
first that you do not want a lawyer, and the second, which 
I think is the expression Master Fischer used, that we 
should “‘ make a hash of it.” If I am desired to amplify 
that at all, costs are dealt with by a great many Acts of 
Parliament, a considerable number of different codes and 
rules under the jurisdictions which we now exercise, and 
there is an infinity of reported decisions. I have been 
making notes ever since I began, seventeen years ago, and 
I have accumulated two or more volumes, and I am still 
only learning. It is ludicrous to suggest that a man could 
deal with the issues which come before us without a fairly 
competent knowledge of law, and in particular he must 
have a knowledge of taxing law, which is a wide subject. 


33304. 1 merely wanted your opinion to see if you had 
considered the question of the chartered accountant. You 
would exclude him the same as you would any other non- 
iegal man ?—He would be quite useless. The opinion 
that there is no difficulty whatever in taking lunacy 
taxations is shared by my colleagues. I am senior Master 
and I submitted it to them, and they concurred in my 
views. 


33305. There is no difficulty in their taking that over ? 
—Not the least. 

33306. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Your brethren, the other 
taxing Masters, you say, concur in your statement, so that, 
we may take it, is the collective opinion of the Masters ?— 
They have all read the statement of my evidence which J 


‘sent to the Secretary, and they all concur, 
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H. 8. Cunyneuame, Esq., C.B., called and examined. 


33307. (Chairman.) We are much obliged to you for 
coming to-day to give us evidence, and for the statement 
you have given us ; may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


_ 33308. I understand the evidence you are giving us is on 
behalf of the Home Office ?—Yes. I should distinguish 
those propositions which are departmental propositions 
from those which my own experience has dictated. On 
many points the Home Office is not prepared to give a 
dogmatic opinion; they would leave that to the Royal 
Commission, but there are many points on which I have 
individually formed an opinion from the several years’ 
experience which I have had. Those are very much at 
your service for what they are worth. 


33309. At the end of your statement you make some 
remarks on the cost of maintenance of lunatics. I do not 
know if that would be within our reference, unless it has 
reference to giving some control to a central authority ?— 
It entirely has that bearing. I am not going into detail 
at all ; it will be merely illustrative. 


STATEMENT OF THE EvIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 


BY H. S.. Cunynename, Esq., C.B., Assisranr Cunynghame, 


UNDER -SECRETARY oF STATE IN THE HomE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Witness has been Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
nearly twelve years, during which time the papers dealing 
with the functions of the Secretary of State in regard to 
lunatics and the lunacy laws have passed through his 
hands. 

Witness understands that the Royal Commission has 
already been furnished with information as to the origin 
and development of the present central lunacy autho. 
rities. He will, therefore, confine this Memorandum 
to the functions and duties of the Secretary of State and 
the views of the department with respect to their execu- 
tion. Mr. Troup, also Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State, has already given evidence before the Commission 
on the subject of criminal lunatics. 

It may be worth mentioning that at the beginning of 
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last century grave anxiety existed with regard to the very 


Cunynghame, serious evils connected with the treatment of lunatics 
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disclosed by the Reports of more than one Committee, and 
from 1816 on several Bills were introduced into Parlia- 
ment to empower the Home Secretary to appoint Com- 
missioners in Lunacy to inspect existing institutions in the 
hope of bringing about a better state of affairs. It was 
not, however, until 1828 that power was actually con- 
ferred on him to appoint fifteen Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners, of whom five were to be paid. 

In 1832 a clause was introduced into a Consolidating 
Bill in the Lords transferring the appointment to the Lord 
Chancellor. The reports in Hansard’s of the debates on 
this clause disclose no reasons of substance for the pro- 
posal; the reasons in favour of it adduced by the Lord 
Chancellor and by Lord Kenyon and the two other 
lawyers who alone supported the amendment being 
confined to the bare statement that it was expedient that 
there should be a close connection between the Great Seal 
and the central lunacy authority. On the other side 
the continuance of the existing arrangement was ad- 
vocated by Sir Robert Peel, who had recently been Home 
Secretary, by Lord Grenville Somerset, who had been a 
Commissioner, by Sir Charles Wetherall, by Mr. Hume, 
and several other speakers, who argued that appointment 
by the Home Secretary was the more convenient arrange- 
ment and had given rise to no difficulties. Moreover, 
the superintendence of lunatics was largely a matter of 
police and affected the spending of public money, and 
shou'd conscquently be in tke control of the Home 
Secretary. The amendment was thrown out in the 
Commons. 

In the next session, however, a Lunacy Act was passed. 
which among other provisions contained one empowering 
the Lord Chancellor to appoint fifteen or twenty Metro- 
politan Commissioners, and this time there appears 
have been no discussion. 

No communications have passed in recent years with 
respect to the proper respective functions of the Chancellor 
and the Home Secretary in the matter of the administra- 
tion of the Central Lunacy Department ; the subject will 
no doubt be considered by the Royal Commission. 

The Secretary of State, although he does not now 
appoint the Commissioners, exercises many important 
functions in regard to lunatics, and is finally responsible 
for the sufficient and proper provision of accommodation 
for lunatics in county and borough asylums. 


(a) List or Existinc Statutory PowrErs AND DuTIES 
OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

(Those carried out through the Commissioners in 
Lunacy are marked “C. L.” See especially Sec. 272 of Act 
of 1890.) 

Plans and Contracts. 

Plans and contracts for the purchase of lands and buildings 
and for the erection, restoration, and enlargement of 
buildings when agreed upon by a Visiting Committee are 
not to be carried into effect until approved of by the 
Secretary of State (Sec. 254 (2) and Sec. 272 of the Act of 
1890, and Sec. 16 of the Act of 1891). Although there is 
power for the Visiting Committee (Sec. 266 (1) to order all 
necessary and ordinary repairs, and to order all necessary 
and proper additions and alterations and improvements 
to an amount not exceeding £400 in any one year, this is 
held not to remove the necessity for the Secretary of 
State’s approval, in the case of, e.g., structural alterations. 

There is some doubt as to the matters comprised in the 
scope of the statutes under the word “ buildings.” The 
Secretary of State has successfully required the sub- 
mission to him of plans of drainage works (1893) and was 
inclined to maintain his view also in a case of sewage 
works, 7.e. bacteria beds (1901); other works presenting 
questions of difficulty were such things as the glazing of a 
corridor (1902). In a case of this kind approval was 
given on the ground that it was safer to consider that it was 
required. The Law Officers have, since these cases, 
advised that roads, water mains, drains, etc., are probably 
not “ buildings,” except when themselves incident to new 
buildings, nor do plans and contracts for electric in- 
stallations, heating apparatus and machinery generally 
(if they do not involve any building) appear to require his 
approval. 


Provision of Asylum Burial Ground or for Burial of Lunatics. 


The consent of the Secretary of State is required to 
the appropriation of land for this purpose or to any 
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agreement with any corporation, etc., willing to make the 
necessary provision (Sec. 258 (1) ). (The Local Govern- 
ment Board is now the central authority for burials—so 
far as concerns sanitary provisions—but the consent of 
the Secretary of State is still required under this Section.) 


Unsuitable Land and Buildings. 


Land and buildings which have been used and found 
unsuitable or unnecessary may, with the Secretary of 
State’s consent, and subject to such conditions as he may 
think fit to impose, be retained by the local authority 
and appropriated for any purposes for which the local 
authority is empowered to acquire land (Sec. 265). 
If the lands are merely the subject of a contract to pur- 
chase or take in exchange, it is the release from the con- 
tract to which his consent is required, and the sum to be 
paid for release is subject to his approval (Sec. 268 (1)). 


Agreement to unite in Providing Asylums. 


The making, varying, or dissolving of agreements to C.L. 
unite to provide and maintain an asylum, or for the joint 
user (with, if necessary, enlargement) of an existing 
asylum, is subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State (Sec. 242 (3) and Sec. 250 and Sec. 267), and he has 
various incidental and ancillary powers. 


Reception Contracts. 


Contracts for the reception of the pauper lunatics of Cs 
one district into the asylum of another or into a licensed 
house are subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State (Sec. 243 (4) and 272, and Sec. 269 (5) ). 


Rules and Regulations. 


_ The approval of the Secretary of State is required for 
the rules of asylums by Sec. 275 (1) (2) of the Act of 
1890 and for the regulations of hospitals by Sec. 231 
(5) (6) of the Act of 1890 and Sec. 12 of the Act of 1891, | 
and for the regulations of licensed houses by Sec. 226. 
The power to withhold approval constitutes a means, not 
always in practice very effective or satisfactory, of en- | 
forcing proper provision for some of the matters arising _ 
in the asylum. Thus the Secretary of State can refuse to 
approve rules which do not provide for the due recognition 
of the authority of the superintendent, a proper allocation 
ofthe duties of secretaries, accountants, etc., the in- 
dependence of the auditor, the safeguarding of the use of | 
the keys of female wards, the regularising and limitation of 
punishments, or the use of mechanical means of restraint, 
medical examination after every accident, and the pro- 
vision of proper facilities for religious observances, etc. 
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Special Visit and Examination. . 


Sec. 205 of the Act of 1890 empowers the Secretary of 
State in the case of any lunatic not so found by inquisition 
to direct a Commissioner or Commissioners or any other 
person to visit and examine a lunatic or alleged lunatic 
and to inspect any place in which a lunatic or alleged 
lunatic is detained and to report to him—and provides for 
the payment of the expenses involved. (See for example — 
the important enquiry by Mr. Gully (Lord Selby) into the 
case of J. G. Weir at Holloway Sanatorium.) 


Letters of Lunatics. 
The Secretary of State is one of the authorities to whom > 
letters may be addressed by a lunatic, and to whom letters 
must be forwarded wnopened. (Sec. 41 (1) of 1890.) 
Large numbers are received and dealt with as may be 
required. 
Appeal by Guardians of Unions against Removal of Lunatic 
from Workhouse by Commissioners. 
This appeal is given by Sec: 60 (2) of 1890, and the 
Secretary of State is empowered to employ a Commis- 
sioner (other than a Commissioner who made the order) 
or some other person to make a special visitation and 
report, and the Secretary of State has then the final 
decision. 


Removal of Alien Lunatic to his own Country. | 

As to this see Sec. 71 of the Act of 1890. The Commis- 

sioners in Lunacy upon application, inquire, and report to 

the Secretary of State, who may then direct removal. 
Registration of Hospital. 

Sec. 231 (2) of the Act of 1890 requires the Commis- ~” 

sioners in Lunacy, when they are of opinion that a hospital — 
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proposed for registration for the reception of lunatics 
should not be so registered, to report, with reasons, to the 
Secretary of State, whose determination on the matter is 
final. 


Consent to the closing of a Registered Hospital by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. 


Sec. 237 (3) of the Act of 1890 requires the consent of 
the Secretary of State to the making of an order by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, closing a registered hospital 
because of non-compliance with a notice of the Commis- 
sioners requiring the effective carrying out of the regula- 
tions of the hospitals. Before the order is made an 
opportunity is given to the hospital authorities to state 
their case and the statement is to be laid before the 
Secretary of State (Sec. 237 (5) ). 


Appointment of Superintendent. 


The person appointed must be the resident medical 
officer, unless the Secretary of State authorize the Com- 
mittee to appoint some other person (Sec. 276 (1) (c) ). 


Power to enforce Act. 


Sec. 247 of the Act of 1890 enables the Secretary of 
State, when the Commissioners report that a local authority 
has failed to satisfy the requirements of the Act as regards 
accommodation, to require the local authority to provide 
such accommodation in such manner as he may direct and 
the local authority are forthwith to carry such require- 


' ment into effect. 


_ under this Act. 
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This power has been exercised successfully once since 
1890 (Lincolnshire) ; hereafter the Secretary of State had 
served a formal requisition on the defaulting authorities, 
the matter was settled by arbitration, and did not go to 
mandamus. Three older cases are also noted. City of 
London, Plymouth and Norwich. 

It has been suggested that by whomsoever exercised, 
this power should be extended to a case where improve- 


‘ment is required in existing accommodation as well as 


where fresh accommodation is necessary. 


Prosecution for Misdemeanour ; Power to Direct. 
A Secretary of State on the report of the Commissioners 


‘or Visitors of any institution for lunatics, may direct the 


Attorney-General to prosecute on the part of the Crown 
any person alleged to have committed a misdemeanour 
(Sec. 328.) 


Rules re Magistrates. 


The Secretary of State may make rules to prevent 
duties under the Acts interfering with or delaying the 
exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction of magistrates. 


~ (Sec. 338 (3) and Rules of 31.3, 1890.) 


(6) Pownrs anp Dutizs not ExprEssLY PROVIDED FOR 


The Secretary of State, as the Minister generally 
responsible for all matters relating to the liberty of the 
subject, would appear to be specially concerned with all 
questions as to the treatment of persons detained as 
lunatics or alleged lunatics ; and this probably apart from 
the specific duties entrusted to him by statute, although 
these, it will be observed, are such as would naturally 
fall to him in this character. 

He has also occasionally to advise magistrates and 


others concerning the administration of the provisions of 


the Lunacy Acts; also to direct the police, especially 
with regard to the conveyance of lunatics to workhouses, 
and as to Wandering and dangerous or ill-cared for lunatics 


_ and persons whose behaviour appears to indicate mental 


unsoundness. 
PoweERs AND DutTiEs As TO Cost ofr ASYLUMS. 
There is no express provision in the Acts that the 


- Secretary of State shall take any specific steps to secure 


economy in the carrying out of the plans for buildings, 
which are submitted to him through the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, and the action of the Home Office in this 
matter has not invariably been consistent. It may be 
pointed out, however, that ever since 1845 the plans 


forwarded, to the Home Office have been, as required by 


law, accompanied by estimates of the cost and expenses 
of carrying the contracts into execution; and these 
estimates have received the careful consideration of suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State. Extravagant items have 
been commented or or cut out and the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners have from time to time been requested to bear 
economy in mind. 
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During the last six or seven years, however, the ques- 
tion of the increasing burden on the rates caused by the 
expenditure of local authorities has received anxious 
consideration at the Home Office and no doubt in all 
other departments of Government, as well as by the public. 

In 1900, in consequence of certain apparently extrava- 
gant proposals being submitted to the Secretary of State, 
including the case of the Bracebridge Asylum, which has 
already been meptioned before the Commission, con- 
ferences took place by direction of the Home Secretary 
between myself and the Lunacy Board with a view to 
securing that all proposals should be carefully considered 
from the point of view of economy before reaching the 
Home Office. This conference disclosed certain differences 
of opinion between the Lunacy Board and the Home 
Office touching the extravagance or propriety of certain 
proposals, but there was a substantial agreement that 
decisive steps should be taken. 

In April, 1901, Mr. Secretary Ritchie addressed a long 
and detailed letter to the Commissioners requesting their 
renewed, attention to the matter to which he attached 
the greatest importance. He said that he was bound to 
concern himself with the cost as well as with the design 
and equipment of asylum buildings. He recapitulated 
the recent growth of local expenditure and indebtedness. 
He pointed out that the rating capacity of local areas 
was limited and that consequently the heavier the ex- 
penditure on lunatic asylums the smaller would be the 
resources available for education, for sanitary and other 
works, for the development of reformatory and industrial 
schools, and generally for all purposes of improvement. 
He then made a series of suggestions of a practical char- 
acter with a view to diminution of expenditure on 
asylums. 

The Lunacy Commissioners replied in a few months 
assuring the Secretary of State that they regretted the 
very heavy outlay which was taking place, and shared his 
anxiety that no unnecessary expenditure should be 
allowed ; and they stated that in considering plans they 
would be influenced by a sincere desire to prevent needless 
expenditure. 

In September, 1903, the Secretary of State received from 
the Local Government Board a copy of a letter which 
that Department had addressed to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners which was in substance to the same effect as the 
Home Office letter of two years earlier date. 

The Lunacy Commissioners in connection with this 
correspondence prepared a revise of their “ Suggestions 
to Architects’ in which both expressly and in various 
details the necessity for economy was dwelt on. 

In November, 1905, there was held a conference in the 
Office of Sir Kenneth Muir Mackenzie at the House of 
Lords, of which the Commission has already heard, at 
which suggestions were made with a view to devising the 
best procedure for the examination of the plans and 
contracts in the hope of securing economy. ‘The pro- 
ceedings at the conference were of a conversational 
character and no decisions were arrived at. 

The whole matter, was, however, laid before the present 
Secretary of State on his taking up office with a state- 
ment of the history of the law upon the subject and 
of the difficulties which some of his predecessors had felt 
in regard to their ability to enforce economy. 


After fully considering the matter the Secretary of 
State communicated his views and intention to the Lunacy 
Commissioners in a letter dated 3rd May last. Mr, 
Gladstone stated that he entertained no doubt that he 
was by law bound to concern himself with the cost as 
well as with the design and equipment of asylum buildings, 
and that it was his desire to give practical effect to this 
view. Hestated that he had reason to fear that the heavy 
burden caused in some localities by asylum expenditure 
had resulted in an unwillingness to meet other equally 
important obligations. He deemed it his duty to take all 
possible steps to confine the expenditure incurred in the 
maintenance of lunatics to the lowest reasonable limits and 
he took this early opportunity of communicating his 
intention to the Commissioners and invoking their co- 
operation and assistance in securing this object. 

He pointed out that the Lunacy Commissioners were 
his statutory advisers, and that they had full power to 
make all local or other necessary enquiries into proposals 


‘laid before them. Mr. Gladstone was confident that 


they would make it clear to local authorities that greater 
economy than had been shown in the past was to be 
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enforced in the future, and he would wish the Commmis- 


Cunynghame, sioners to use every effort to keep expenditure at least down 


to the lowest figures given in the Parliamentary Return 
(H.C.) 290 of 1904. 

The letter contained some other practical suggestions, 
and ended with an assurance that in the course which 
he urged upon them they would have his full support, 
and that if further technical or other assistance was 
necessary for their proper enforcement of this duty he 
would be prepared to advise that their reasonable require- 
ments should be met. 

Since that date certain informal correspondence has 
taken place between the Parliamentary heads of the 
Home Office and the Local Government Board, with 
respect to a suggestion of the latter Department that the 
work of approving plans and contracts should be trans- 
ferred to them. ‘ 

The Local Government Board were informed that the 
transfer would not be likely to commend itself to Parlia- 
ment. A Committee had reported only two years before 
that it would be undesirable to add to the labours of the 
Local Government Board unless an equivalent transfer 
of work from that Department to the Home Office should 
be decided on. 

Secondly, that, so long as the circumstances in which 
lunatics are detained remain subject to the approval and 
supervision of a Government Department responsible to 
Parliament, expediency and analogy alike show that the 
authority should be exercised by a Secretary of State as 
in the case of prisoners, inebriates, juvenile delinquents 
and other persons whose abnormal minds or habits 
involved restraint on liberty. It was mentioned that the 
Secretary of State was taking steps at that moment to 
secure greater economy in the approving of sites and 
buildings for asylum purposes. As a matter of fact, in 
reference to two proposals with respect to which the 
Home Office has been approached, viz., the provision of 
Jarge new asylums in Lancashire and in Essex, the Secre- 
tary of State has caused communications to be addressed 
to the local authorities which he is confident will have the 
effect of securing the provision of the accommodation 
which is undoubtedly called for at a moderate expenditure. 

With regard to the question how the task which lies 
upon the Commissioners and the Secretary of State can 
best be performed the advice of the present Commission 
will be welcomed; and the witness is not instructed to 
press for any particular solution. The appointment of a 
permanent architect to the Lunacy Commission would have 
the advantage that it would enable them to deal quickly 
and with expert assistance with the proposals made to 
them. It is open possibly to the objection that the 
architect permanently appointed might have views which 
would render the securing of economy as difficult as ever. 
Moreover, it would not enable the Commissioners to deal 
with all cases that come before them. Occasional advice 
with regard to matters of drainage, electric lighting, 
heating, and so forth, would come before them which were 
outside the usual functions of an architect to advise upon. 
The appointment of a permanent architect—who would not, 
of course, find that the Commissioners’ work would occupy 
his whole time—would have to be guarded carefully so as 
to avoid the undesirable situation of one person acting 
both as designer and critic. 

This difficulty would be met if the Commissioners were 
furnished with an annual sum which they could expend 
at their discretion in consulting different specialists and 
other competent architects as occasion required, without 
making a permanent appointment. The Report of the 
original Commissioners in 1847 makes a point of their 
having invoked the assistance not of one, but of several 
architects. 

It has been suggested that the Secretary of State on 
whom the final responsibility rests should utilise the 
services of a consulting architect, surveyor and engineer, 
when required. This system for many years worked 
entirely satisfactorily in the matter of the administration 
of the Housing of the Working Classes Acts in which large 
improvement and building proposals of the Metropolitan 
local authorities came before the Secretary of State for 
examination and decision. e witness could—if desired— 
detail the method which was in vogue when the Home Office 
dealt with these matters, and which in his opinion enabled 
this difficult and important work to be carried out with 
celerity and efficiency and to the frequently declared 
satisfaction of the London County Council. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


The Home Secretary nas of course also at ms disposal 
the occasional assistance of the other Departments of 
Government: and has on several occasions sought and 
obtained useful advice from the Board of Agriculture in 
connection with farm buildings and from the Local 
Government Board in connection with drainage and 
sanitary matters. 

Another solution would be that the work of approving 
the plans and estimates should be transferred to the 
Local Government Board, who approve all the loans of 
money which are necessary for their execution. 

The witness does not wish to be understood as opposing 
this proposal in toto: the advice of the Royal Commis- 
sioners on the subject will be welcomed. It may be said, 
however, that it has always been the view of the Depart- 
ment that the selection of sites and plans for establishments 
for the insane are as essentially factors to be considered 
in their bearing on the general treatment of the insane as 
are the regulations for asylums and other matters upon 
which it is obvious that the central lunacy authority 
should have the final word. The powers of the Local 
Government Board in the matter of loans have reference 
primarily to the financial position of the local authority 
and the reasonableness of any given expenditure, having 
regard to that position and to the degree of need for the 
object proposed. The provision of lunacy accommodation 
is not a matter into which the last consideration enters : it 
is by statute a primary and positive duty not within the 
control of local authorities but enforceable by mandamus 
in the event of their neglect or delay. If this financiab 
position suggests retrenchment, the saving must be made 
by postponing or restricting optional expenditure, and of 
course by carrying out imperative duties in the most 
economical way. If, however, the suggestion of a transfer 
is favourably considered by the Commission the Home 
Office would desire to express a strong opinion that the 
functions of the Lunacy Commissioners as to asylum 
accommodation should in no way be infringed upon or 
lessened. Their criticism of asylum buildings and equip- 
ment based on the unrivalled experience of the Board and — 
of many of the individuals now composing it should in all 
circumstances have the greatest weight and they should 
have such assistance as to enable them to base it on full 
knowledge, including all necessary technical detail. 

The witness will offer some remarks on the cost of the — 
maintenance of lunatics. 


33310. (Dr. Dunlop.) Am I right in gathering from 
your statement that the opinion of the Home Office is 
that the Lunacy Commission should be made a depart- 
ment of the Home Office ?—I am not entitled to say 
that that is put forward by the department as a con- 
sidered opinion; it is my own opinion very strongly 
indeed. 

33311. And shared by some of your colleagues ?— 
Decidedly. 

33312. Your reasons for advancing that opinion, I 
gather from your statement, are two-fold: first, that 
the Home Office does a large amount of lunacy work at 
the present moment ?—Yes. 


33313. The Secretary of State has very wide powers 
in fact, and exercises them ?—Yes. 


f 

> 
33314. And the other reason is the nature of the work [ 
is very much more closely assimilated to that of the — 
Secretary of State than that of the Lord Chancellor ?— 6 
That is so; it affects the liberty of the subject; it is — 
exactly analogous to the jurisdiction we have over in- 
ebriates and reformatory children. Wherever you take : 
a person away from his natural surroundings and put 
him under restraint, you get a peculiar condition of 
things, and the office that deals with that must be an 
office in some way connected with the liberty of the — 
subject. If it is not connected before it begins to do — 
the work, it will be connected afterwards. It must be 
so. It is a legal office to a large extent; it requires & 
very considerable knowledge of law, and has to be done — 
by lawyers, and we are strong in the legal department. 
Those are my reasons, among others, for saying that. — 


33315. It is not part of the courts of justice, is it; not 
connected with them ?—I should like to say a word upon 
the question of the courts of justice in their connection 
with lunacy. What I apprehend is this: that a court 
of justice has really jurisdiction over a lunatic, mainly 


as a question of property; as a mere question of personal — 
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liberty, that is dealt with in other ways by magistrates, 
but the court of justice comes in where there is property. 
The duties of a court of justice with regard to a lunatic 
are two-fold. They are firstly, to decide whether he is 
a lunatic or not; secondly, to provide for the adminis- 
tration of his property. Speaking as a lawyer, I am of 
opinion that it would be disastrous to attempt to en- 
croach in the smallest degree upon the proper work done 
by the courts of law. If you have a decision to be given, 
it has to be given by a Judge or a Master. It would be 
extremely disastrous that any public department should 
adopt, so to speak, legal functions, which are quite a 
different thing. Therefore the duty of saying whether 
a man is a lunatic or not when hehas got property, and 
of administering that property, seem to me to be proper 
for the courts of law. On the Chancery side they have 
an amply provided organisation for administering his 
property, but where you come to get evidence as to 
whether a man is a lunatic, and secondly, much more 
still, when questions arise before the courts of law as to 
the way in which the lunatic is treated, and things of 
that sort, I cannot see why,instead of consulting the 
Lunacy Visitors, they should not consult the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The Court could perfectly well send 
over to the Lunacy Commissioners for a report upon 
such and such a man and the way he is treated; if they 
choose, at the expense of the estate, and on the appli- 
cation of the parties they could join another report by 
independent men if they liked for the satisfaction of the 
relatives, or for their own satisfaction. For the rest I 
cannot see why the looking after the lunatic should not 
be entrusted by the Court perfectly well to the Lunacy 
Commissioners. I do not say a word against the capacity, 
I wish to say that most particularly, of the Lunacy Visitors. 
You have a most distinguished man in Sir James Crichton 
Browne, than whom no one could have a greater reputa- 
tion or a better. At the same time a Lunacy Visitor ad- 
vising the Court would do his work better if he were a 
Lunacy Commissioner; his experience would be much 
more wide, and he would know all about asylums, and 
if he were asked what is the proper treatment for a man 
with such and such property to spare, he could give 
most admirable advice. Therefore I do not see why the 
general duty of advising the Court should not be per- 
fectly efficiently done by the Lunacy Commissioners. 
I believe it is done in Scotland; I believe it would be a 
saving of cost as well. On the delicate question of the 
nomination of appointments by the Lord Chancellor, 
or any other department, I have not much to say; it 
does not fall within my scope; but the point is I wish 
to see the Lunacy Commissioners made a branch of 
some public department under a minister responsible to 
Parliament. 

33316. Your opinion agrees with that of several wit- 
nesses, that the property of lunatics should be left with 
a department of the courts of justice and the person to 
the Commissioners ?—I do not see how the Lunacy Com- 
missioners could deal with the property. It is not only 
the rights of the lunatic over his property which are con- 
cerned, but the rights of all his relatives. You would 
have to give judgments on legal matters, and it is im- 
possible it seems to me. 

33317. The property could be left to the courts of 
justice. What is your opinion about the person of the 
lunatic ?—The person of the lunatic I think where possible 
should follow his property. I think that in deciding 
whether he was a lunatic or not, for instance, whether 
he had ceased to be a lunatic, a court of justice must do 
it; that releases the property; they are inextricably 
woven together. You could not separate the judgment 
as to whether a man is a lunatic from the judgment as to 
whether his property should continue to be administered 
in a particular way; but the courts of justice could act 
on the reports of the Lunacy Commissioners, and the more 
they get into the habit of doing so the better they would 
be pleased and the more confidence they would feel in 
their decisions. 

33318. Your opinion is it should be the duty of the 
Lunacy Commissioners to supervise the Chancery luna- 
tic ; to say whether he is to be shut up in an asylum ? 
—Provided the courts of justice entrusted them with it. 
They should assist the courts of justice, not have any right 
to do anything independently of the Courts. 

33319. Have you any views as to the reconstruction of 
the department; assuming that the Lunacy Commission 
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becomes a department of the Home Office ?—Yes. I 
have some views to urge on that point; I put them for- 
ward with very great diffidence because it is impossible 
for one in my position to know the interior working of 
the Lunacy Commissioners in the way the Lunacy Com- 
missioners would know it. Subject to that caution I 
have a word to say. In the first place I divide my remarks 
under two heads, the duties of the Court and the con- 
stitution of the Board. With regard to the duties of the 
Board at present I do not think they have control enough 
ever the expenses of keeping lunatics. I have said some- 
thing on that in what I have said about the question of 
approving plans. You give to the Commissioners the 
duty of approving plans subject to the final approval, or at 
least advising the Secretary of State as to the final approval 
of plans. Why ? Because when you are going to sbut a 
man up you require that a public department should be 
satisfied that reasonable provision is made for his health 
and treatment, and also I think you wish to protect the 
public against absurd or undue expenditure in respect of 
that man. But if that is conceded as a principle how can 
it be logical to confine that supervision merely to saying 
how much the buildings are to cost? My own opinion is 
that that control ought to go to the whole expense of 
keeping and maintaining a lunatic and to the repairs. 
I do not wish at all an undue interference with the local 
authorities, it is not in the least necessary. At the Home 
Office we confirm bye-laws in most enormous quantities 
for local authorities. We never interfere with them; 
there is no friction. The great efiort of the Home Office 
is to act like a controlling force, a governor as it were, 
keeping the different elements of the legal system from 
becoming comets instead of ordinary planets. You keep 
them in the control of a system. If they propose some- 
thing very out of the way then you say to them “look 
at the other boards; they are quite content with such and 
sucha rule, why are you not?” We find the local bodies 
most reasonable on the whole. I think they would admit 
we do them a great deal of good by sending them informa- 
tion of what others are doing and comparing one with the 
other, and I think that it would be an extremely good 
thing if not only the plans of lunatic asylums, the plans 
and alterations and all capital expenditure should be 
approved by the Lunacy Commission, but also the 
yearly budget of expenditure, how much a head is spent 
for each lunatic asylum in the country should also be 
approved by that body. In order to do that, as it is a 
fiscal question, you must put that under a Government 
department, under some minister who is responsible to the 
House of Commons. There is no way out of it if once you 
begin the money part of it, at least so constitutionally, it 
seems to me. Then I think that the next duty the Com- 
missioners should have is the framing of rules for asylums. 
Those might be very well proposed by the local authority, 
the asylum authority or whatever it might be, and then 
approved as bye-laws are; the rules of reformatories and 
and all sorts of things are approved already by the Sécre- 
tary of State. When you come to the constitution of the 
Board I can see no way but that it should be done by two 
different sorts of officials. I think there ought to be 
officials corresponding to, or by the name of, if you like, 
Commissioners, and I think there ought to be inspectors. 
You would have a Board of Commissioners whose chief 
duty would be in London, seeing to the general organisa- 
tion and administration ; then you would have inspectors 
whom you would send over the country. I do not say the 
Commissioners should never inspect; that would be a 
great pity; they ought from time to time to look over 
things and familiarise themselves by actual sight of what 
is going on, but I do say a large portion of the inspection of 
lunatic asylums should be done by such men as we have 
for factory inspectors. They could go and see that the 
lunatics were kept clean, properly treated, had sufficient 
air and ventilation, and be able to report on the state of 
repair of the buildings. The fact is the true factory inspector 
would be a far better man to send into a factory than a 
man who worked in an office ; they have technical knowledge 
which is most useful. I think they would not be so useful as 
the Lunacy Commissioner is on wider questions, finance, 
law and things of that sort, I do not want to say more of 
the details of the Board, but I think they ought to te 
divided somewhat in that way, a central body, and a 
body of efficient inspectors. 


33320. I suppose there is no necessity for the in- 
spectors always to reside in London ?—No, they would be 
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-means ?—It appears plausible. 
-to that; there may be objections. 
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local, as they are in regard to factories and mines. You 
would get men at a less salary; you need not pay so 
high as is necessary for a Commissioner. 


33321. You would not pay them all small salaries—pay 
them sufficient salaries to make it a responsible position ? 
—It would be absurd to make them all the same. You 
have the analogy of the factory inspectors; we have 
everything from working men inspectors, right up to the 
top, the distinguished Chief Inspector of Factories. 


33322. Your lunacy inspectors would not be medical 
men, professional men ?—I cannot quite commit myself 
to that, necessarily. Certainly a number of them would 
have to be. Whether it would be wise of you to have a 
young architect as one of them, or a clerk of the works, 
I do not know; that would solve itself afterwards. 


33323. That would be a head office man rather than a 
local inspector ?—I will not go beyond my “last”; that 
would depend on circumstances. The Board could be 
trusted to settle that question. You must have some 
medical men. 


33324. They are practically medical questions ?—To a 
large extent; I think they may be principally medical. 
I am not sure you would not find one or two other people 
not unuseful; a good electrician, if he knew electricity, 
engineering and mechanics, you could send him round to 
look atter the electric light, machinery and things of that 
sort. 


33325. The regular inspection to see the patients are 


“properly treated is a medical duty ?—I should think so. 


33326. Your opinion is strongly that the control 


-exercised by the Lunacy Commissioners should be streng- 
‘thened ?—Yes. 


33327. Have you any means to suggest to strengthen it. 
Have you considered the question of the 4s. grant, letting 


that be paid subject to the Lunacy Commissioners’ 
approval ?—I think something of that sort would be 


good, but I would rather not commit myself to a definite 
opinion. I have not had time to consider it, but some 


plan of that sort commends itself to my judgment. 


33328. You must have some reins to pull up the local 


authorities ?—Certainly, that is the point. 


33329. Frobably this 4s. grant would be the best 
I will not commit myself 


33330. You say it is desirable that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, with the Secretary of State’s approval, should 
make rules for asylums. You are aware that lunatics are 
treated in other institutions as well as asylums—work- 
houses, for instance ?—Yes. 


33331. Are you of opinion that that power should be 
extended to all institutions where lunatics are treated ?— 
My answer to that involves an answer to a wider question 
still. From what I have seen of the administration of 


‘Junatic asylums, I understand they mix up together in 
-those asylums both the people who may be called madmen 


or lunatics, and what I should call, in my ignorance of 
terms, an idiot, the one perhaps is curable and the other 
is not ; I will call them curables and incurables. The first 
step towards reform should be, I think, the segregation. 
I am not going into details, I will leave them for people 
who understand them better than I do, but I am speaking 
from an administrative and financial point of view. I 
think you would require asylums of rather more plain 
construction for those incapable of being cured. I do not 
think in the case of a great many unfortunate beings who 
can hardly understand anything, who simply, as it were, 
are absorbed in some thought which we do not understand, 
and apparently see and understand but little of what is 
going on around, whose existence is hardly more than 
animal, you want to mix them with the others ; you want 
to segregate them and give them a cheaper system. Ido 
not see why those people should have more spent on them 
than it is necessary to spend on a pauper asylum. 


33332. No matter how chéap the system, they are 
entitled to efficient inspection ?—Yes. 


33333. That central inspection would fall on the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—Yes. . In the Poor Law asylums there 
are a considerable portion of those idiots. I do not see 
at all why they should not be removed from the category 
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of paupers who are curable and who might go out at any 


time, and be put under the management of the lunacy ~ 


authority, and so come under the authority of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ultimately. I do not like the system of 
having two bodies interfering in one building. I do not 
suggest the Lunacy Commissioners should go into every 
pauper asylum in the country and begin distinguishing 
the sane from the insane, but I think if you segregate the 
imbeciles from the paupers and put them in separate 
buildings they could be very well treated by the lunacy 
authority. 


33334. You were quoting a Scottish custom: Are you 
aware of the fact that the lunacy wards in poorhouses 
there are completely controlled by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—I have heard it; I think it would act 
extremely well. From my administration point of view 
it would act extremely well; it would be much better 
all round. 


33335. The Local Government Board inspect one part 
of the poorhouse, the Lunacy Commission the other 
part ?—I cannot see the least difficulty in doing that. 


33336. At all events the Lunacy Commissioners should 
control the treatment of all lunatics in the country, as 
a general principle ?—I think it is desirable, decidedly. 
I will add that I am by no means sure whether a great 
number of the inebriates that we have now, and who are 
not sane—I am quite sure of that—should not come under 
the Lunacy Commissioners too; in fact I cannot see 
why the Board, if constituted under the Home Office, 
should not deal with the inebriates and report on them 
with the same set of officers, and do the whole thing ; 
it would be an immense saving of cost; you would have 
a beautiful system of inspection of the whole country, 
which should deal with inebriates and lunatics: it would 
be a very sensible change. 


33337. That is the point I was coming to. There are 
other departments in the Home Office with which 
lunatics might be joined, the one being the inebriates ? 
—Yes. 


33338-41. There is another department of the Home | 


Oftice for dealing with lunatics; Irefer to the State Criminal 
lunati> asylums ?—That raises a big question. I should 
not like to answer that without a conference with the 
Prison Commissioners, but speaking straight off, I should 
think there is a gocd deal in connection with criminal 


lunatics that a lunacy board might usefully do; if you 


had it in the Home Office that would be another means 
of economy. A system could easily be invented by 
which Broadmoor could be put under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners so far as lunacy is concerned. When you 
have a question as to the liberty of the subject, whether 
a lunatic is to be let out, that would be dealt with by 
the Home Office, that branch which deals with criminal 
jurisdiction, but it would be all under one office. 


33342. (Dr. Dunlop.) That is one of the advantages ? 
Tt is as easy as possible ; the Secretary of State could 
lay down the lines of it. 


33343. You would enable the Home Office to get the 
best possible opinion with regard to the lunatics ?— 
Yes. 

33344. It would be the duty of the Commissioners to 
advise ?—Yes, just as they advise the Royal Courts of 
Justice. i 

33345, Are there any, other departments which might 
be worked together with lunatics—the reformatory 
schools ?—No, I do not think that would do. The 
chief work of the reformatory schools is of an educational 


character. I do not see any particular good that might — 


be done, except you might occasionally, if you wanted, 
report on the healthiness of the schools ; you might for 
health purposes do that, if you had a good doctors’ staff : 
I do not think for educational purposes it would be 
possible. The question whether certain courses of in- 
struction were good for the boys, for instance, I do not 


think you would put under the Lunacy Board. The — 


public would hardly understand that. They grumble 
at boys being treated as criminals now. We make use 
of one department, we make use of the factory inspectors 
for mines occasionally. If you have a thing under one 


department you are not tied down to very rigid rules: — 


you can make one department help another. 
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33346. We have had it suggested before this Com- 
mission that the reformatory school system should ke 
extended to include the feeble-minded, practically lunatic 
children ; that would not work, would it ?—No, I do not 
think it would. The best thing to do with the reforma- 
tory children is to treat them as criminals, or potential 
criminals. If you once lose sight of that distinction, 
you will be confounding the reformatory children with 
Poor Law children; the distinction will be such the 
public will never understand it, and the greatest diffi- 
culties will ensue, and I do not think it is necessary, but 
I think we might’ use the help of the excellent body of 
medical men, which I say we should have, for all sorts 
of purposes. 


33347. You refer in your evidence to the appointment 
of an architect, or let us call him—I think it is a better 
term—clerk of the works, a fully qualified clerk of the 
works to the Lunacy Commission—a permanent officer. 
What is your opinion on that ?—The question of an 
architect is one of those things which, if you constitute 
a good Board, such as I am suggesting, they will not 
have much trouble in settling. I have no very definite 
opinion how he should be paid; I think he should be a 
permanent officer, if enough was found for him to do. 
The mere question of how you should have the neces- 
sary architectural superintendence I should leave to the 
Board. with perfect confidence. 


33348. You are not in sympathy with the present 
arrangement of an actively competing architect being judge 
of the situation ?—That is a monstrous system, abso- 
lutely monstrous. 


33349. It is at present the function of the Secretary 
of State to approve asylum plans before the asylums are 
built ?—Yes. 


33350, The same function lies with the Local Govern- 
ment Board too ?—No; to say that, I think, is to mis- 
apprehend the whole functions of those two bodies. My 
opinion has always been from the very first after I had 


the opportunity of reading and understanding this ques-’ 


tion, that the function of the Home Office and the Local 
Government Board with regard to these plans are totelly 
different. It is true they both approve them, but they 
approve them from totally different points of view. The 
Secretary of State approves them, in my view, by seeing 
whether they are proper for the confinement of lunatics, 
fair to the lunatic, fair to the public, but the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s duty is a fiscal one entirely. It merely 
says: Here is a lunatic asylum which is represented as 
@ proper sort of asylum for the county: Are you to have 
a loan for it? That depends on how much money you 
have borrowed already (the Home Office knows nothing 
of that); it depends on the financial credit of the local 
authority. Therefore if, as I suggest. this body of Lunacy 
Commissioners sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
approve a set of plans, they might say, “‘ for what they 
are worth there is a set of plans.’ The business of the 
Loca! Government Boardis to say, “‘Can we afford them ?” 
It is just the same thing as if you were dealing with a 
school; the educational authorities are the ones to 
decide whether a school is fit for its purpose. Supposing 
. you are going to build an enormous number of secondary 
schools and you want a loan for them, it is the Local 
Government Board, it is not the education authority, 
comes in and says, “ Yes, but you cannot afford it.” The 
relation of the Local Government Board to the education 
question is the same thing as the relation of the Local 
Government Board to the lunacy question. It does not 
at all follow that because they have the duty of approving 
the loan which is going to be used for an asylum there 
is the least necessity for them to become the asylum 
authority, any more than to become the Education 
authority ; their duty is a fiscal one, very much like the 
duty which the Treasury exercises with regard to all 
central work. We are controlled by the Treasury repeat- 
edly and at every turn. They may say, when you apply 
for their sanction to some expenditure in a certain depart- 
ment, that the Budget cannot stand it. 


33351. Assuming the amalgamation of the Lunacy 
Commission and the Home Office, you would not advise 
any change in the ultimate approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—No; the Local Government Board must 
approve loans; you could not suggest that should be in 
any way diminished or taken from them. 
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33352. At present—I think it is in the Lunacy Acts— 


the Lunacy Commissioners have power to approve altera- Cuny nud Nake 
Esq 5 


33353. Would you advise that power should continue 21 Dee. 1906. 


tions up to the extent of £400 ?—I know that. 


in the event of the amalgamation of a strong Lunacy 
Commission and the Home Office ?—I believe it has been 
held by the law officers, or some authority, that that is 
only a provisional power; I cannot quite recollect how 
itis. It requires subsequent approval, I think, but I am 
not sure of that. That is a detail which could very 
easily be settled ; it may be £500 would be a better sum. 
I think the visiting committees on the spot must have 
some power of provisionally spending a certain amount 
of money ; you could not prevent that. 


33354. Only to a limited extent ?—Yes, such amount 
as was thought convenient, having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case. London would be different 
to a small county somewhere in England; you would 
give them bigger power. I do not think a hard and fast 
sum in each case would be a necessary rule. . I should like 
to add this: I do not see how any control which is got 
over private asylums could be handed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, because the local authority does not contribute: 
to them in any way, as far as I can make out, but I am. 
distinctly for giving control over private asylums to the 
Lunacy Commissioners. 
is my individual opinion very strongly that it would be 
wise to put this under the Home Office is, if you put it 
under the Local Government Board it would be a kind of 
local authority affair, but I should not be prepared to- 
suggest that the whole of the private asylums should at. 
onee be swept away and the lunatics placed under the 
local authority. I know that excellent little villa asylums. 
are made for paying patients in connection with the present 
county ‘unatic asylums, and they are acting very well 
in many cases ; but, at the same time, it would be rather 
a strong thing to suggest that the whole of the private 
asylums should be swept away, and I do not see how you 
are to control them except by some authority like the 
Home Office. 


33355. Would you extend that to saying that the 
‘Home Office with the Lunacy Commissioners should. 


license all private asylums and not only the metropolitan ? 
—Yes, I think that should be done—rules for them all. 


33356. Do away with the distinction of the metro- 
politan and provincial houses ?—Yes, and I would go 
further. I am not sure whether the accounts have to be 


audited now, and I am inclined to think they ought to be.- 


A private asylum gets a number of men sent who are con- 
fined by the State, an order of the State is made against 
them, therefore the State has a right to see the accounts 
are properly audited, within limits; has a right to see 
that proper value is given for the money that is ex- 
pended on them. 


33357. The control of the Lunacy Commission aint to 
be stiffened regarding private asylums ?—I think so. 


33358. I gather from your statement that there are 
something like fifteen different powers given to the 
Secretary of State in the present Lunacy Acts ?—Yes. 


33359. Are all those exercised at the present moment 
or are any of them dead letters ?—The question of cost 
is only one branch coming before me. 


33360. May we take it they are all active sections: 


or are any of them dead letters ?—Most of them seem 


to me useful sections, but I take a much wider view. I 


want to put the whole of matters of this sort, roughly 
speaking, under the Lunacy Commissiners, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 


33361. That is your opinion, but in support of that: 
opinion would you urge that the Secretary of State, in 
the meanwhile, should have powers and exercise them ? 
—I think so. I have instances arising under the different 
heads I am going through this morning. 


33362. They are not dead letters; they are active 
measures at the present. moment ?—I think so. An 
officer of a department, like Mr. Byrne, could perhaps 
answer better than I can. You must remember in the 
department it is mostly the bigger and more difficult 
questions which are dealt with that are sent on to me. 
He would know better than I how the work goes. He 
would see it all; I only see the difficult cases. 


Again, another reason why it. 


Hus: 
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33363. They are not dead letters, but active at the 


Cunynghame, present moment ?—Certainly not; there are a number 


Esq., 


of these things I recognise we are constantly doing ; 


21 Dec. 1906, they have not given much trouble. 


33364. (Dr. Needham.) With reference to handing over 
the Commissioners to a department of the Home Ofiice it 
would be made an objection that when the Commission was 
established there are records to show that it was thought 
extremely desirable that it should be an independent body 
which should be able to exercise independent functions, so 
as not to be controlled by any popular movement, votes 
and soon. Do you think that the proposal that it should 
be a department of the Home Office would militate 
against that ?—I think in the days when the Lunacy 
Commissioners were first established there was a strong 
tendency to erect bodies of administrators independent 
of governmental and ministerial control. We had an 
example of it, for instance, in the Charity Commissioners, 
and it gave rise to great difficulties. The opinion of the 
world has changed since then, and there is a greater 
tendency to require bodies of this kind to be responsible 
in some way to the State; therefore I should describe 
the creation of an independent body for an administra- 
tive purpose like this and for controlling local authorities 
as inadequate. The local authorities never would stand 
it now; they would stand the control of a minister 
responsible to Parliament, but they would never stand 
the control of a totally independent body. The greatest 
difficulties arose in late years on the Charity Commission. 
I was employed on that body at one time as assistant 
Commissioner; the greatest difficulties arose; they 
put forward a scheme; Parliament did not approve the 
scheme ; what minister was to get up and approve and 
defend the scheme? Possibly the minister did not ap- 
prove it himself; he had never sanctioned it, and would 
not think of it; whereas by getting the approval of the 
minister you get a defender of the policy in the House 
of Commons who is in the Cabinet ; you get a certainty 
that the decision of your body will go through and have 
to be enforced. 


33365. I gather from the last part of your answer _ 


that you think the Commissioners would be as well able 
to enforce their views on the local authorities as they 
are now ?—Very much better. 


33366. I am not stating my views; I am suggesting 
difficulties which I know will be raised. Would the Com- 
missioners in those circumstances be in as good a position 
in the way of combating local opinion, and to some ex- 
tent controlling local opinion, as they are at present ? 
—They would be far better; they would have a minister 
to defend them, a member of the Cabinet. 


33367. Would not he be influenced by party votes ? 
—Certainly, influenced by the opinion of the country at 
the time. If the opinion of the country at the time was 
that lunatics were all to have £100 a year each spent on 
them I dare say he would instruct the Lunacy Com- 
missioners to brace up the lunatic asylums and make 
them into palaces. 


33368. You do not think it would hinder freedom of 
action ?—I do not see how you can suggest controlling 
the local authority except by a minister responsible to 
Parliament. It is quite impossible. 


33369. The way in which the Lunacy Commissioners 
control local authorities now, if I may so call it, is by ad- 
vising, in certain instances, by saying, “‘ Well, we cannot 
advise the Secretary of State to approve so and so, to 
approve plans, to approve rules, unless you comply with 
certain requirements.” Would they be in as free a posi- 
tion to do that ?—They at present are obliged to invoke 
the aid of the Secretary of State to enforce their decision ; 
then we could make it more direct and more constant. 


33370. As regards inspectors, suppose the inspectors 
go to the large county asylums where they have very ex- 
perienced, highly paid and skilled superintendents, would 
not the inspectors be very much/in the hands of those 
superintendents who had a great deal more experience 
than themselves ? Asylums are not quite like factories ? 
—No; I should rather be afraid that the superintendent 
was too much in the hands of the inspector. The 
inspector would have enormous power; the grants that 
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are made, the amount of money allowed to be spent, 
would entirely depend upon the report of the inspector. 


33371. The question of compulsion was not so much 
in my mind, it is a question of the working of the system 
without friction. Would you think that there would be 
friction which does not at present exist because you now get 
expert Commissioners who are looked upon by the superin- 
tendents of the asylums as experts themselves? You 
would get men who are very much less experts, and whose 
position would be a very much lower one than that of the 
superintendents ?—That entirely depends upon how the 
Commissioners work the system. If they send an 
inspector to criticise the whole working of the asylum from 
end to end who is a man of inferior skill to the superinten- 
dent, that would certainly create friction ; but that need 
not arise at all. You would have different grades of 
inspectors. To the large asylum with a very impor- 
tant well-known superintendent at the top of it you would 
send your most experienced inspector, a man of standing 
and paid a good salary ; to smaller private asylums you 
could send a smaller man. In any case the Commis- 
sioners must instruct their inspectors not to have friction. 
The same thing might arise in our factory system; our 
inspectors are constantly coming in contact with the 
greatest engineers of the country on engineering questions, 


but no friction arises because the inspector has been — 


taught how to conduct himself in a reasonable way. 


33372. Your inspectors in factories only have to deal 
with questions of fencing and things of that kind and to 
deal with infractions of the law; Lunacy Commissioners 
have to deal, in their intercourse with superintendents of 
asylums, with the whole management of the asylum, with 
medical questions, with sanitary questions, and with quasi 
legal questions. Would your inspector be a suitable sub- 
stitute ?—No, certainly not ; he would be only good for 
what he was told to do; he would look after questions of 


electric lighting, see the laundry was in perfect order, see” 


the building was in a good state of repair, see everything 
was perfectly clean, take his rule and measure up the 
amount of cubic space and divide it by the number of 
inhabitants, and things like that. 


33373. That would not dispense with the personal 
visitation of the Commissioners themselves ?—Or of some 
very superior grade inspectors; a high grade inspector 


would be paid accordingly a good salary. You would 


have to determine how many Commissioners you should 
have and what sort of staff of inspectors you should have. 


33374. As respects the Commissioners sitting in London, 
unless the Commissioners did visit asylums their know- 
ledge would very soon become rusty and obsolete; they 
must keep up, must not they, with the progress of asylum 
administration by visiting and seeing themselves ?—If 
you turn to my previous answers you will see I have en- 
dorsed entirely that opinion. The Commissioners them- 
selves ought certainly from time to time, to as great an 
extent as was found necessary, to visit the various asylums ; 
I do not mean they should undertake that every asylum 
each year should be visited by a Commissioner; that is 
not what we want: they should turn their attention on 
the important points, and go and see the asylums for them- 
selves ; they could not do the work well without it. 


33375. At all events they must visit ?—Yes, a certain 
amount of visiting must be done. 


33376. You are aware that at present the rules for an 
asylum are approved by the Secretary of State ?—Yes. 


33377. But what you would like to initiate would be 
that the rules should be actually made by the Commis- 
sioners with the approval of the Secretary of State and 
handed over to the local authority to be obeyed ?—That 
would depend ; if the local authorities preferred it I do 
not see why the rules for the different asylums should not 
be made by them and then approved as we approve bye- 
laws. In approving bye-laws we always give the local 
authority what we call a model form and do not allow 
variations from it except for reasonably good reasons. 
The local authorities in different parts of the country 
often have their opinions, and it is very wise to allow 
latitude within proper limits for some experiments or new 
I have very liberal feelings towards local authori- 
ties in that way. I think they ought, within limits, to be 
allowed to experiment. 
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33378. Is not that the case now; do not the local 
authorities frame the rules in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Act of Parliament and submit them to 
the Commissioners, who in turn submit them to the Secre- 
tary of State and advise that he may approve them, and 
‘he approves them ?—Yes. 

33379. Should there be any alteration in that ?—No, I 
do not propose any alteration ; I think that would do very 
well. 

33380. Do you not think the Commissioners acting as the 
authority for the Secretary of State should have power to 
eall for the revision of rules? Rules are made for an 
asylum, and the condition of things alters completely, 
but neither the Secretary of State nor the Commissioners, 
nor any other authority, have power to call for a revision 
of the rules to meet the altered circumstances of an 
asylum ?—I do not think it would be wise for the Lunacy 
Commissioners to interfere unduly with the local au- 
thority. You must give the local authority the idea that 
they are the responsible Persons for the conduct of these 
asylums; therefore I should rather prefer that proposals 
for alteration should come from them. You might put 
in a clause that, if the Secretary of State came to the 
opinion that the local authority was grossly abusing its 
power and doing something outrageous, he should have 
power of intervention, otherwise I should like to leave 
a good deal of fair latitude to the local authority ; you 
will find you get on much more smoothly than by force. 
if you have got control over the initial cost and yearly 
expenditure, I will undertake you will get everything you 
want in rules and everything else. Everything will 
follow quite easily. 


33381. Under the head of Rules and Regulations you 
have questions of the independence of the auditor, the 
safeguarding of the use of the keys of female wards, and 
other similar matters. Suppose the rules did not contain 
these things and the local authorities declined to put 
them in, holding different views, would you give the 
Secretary of State, or any central authority, power to 
call for the revision of these rules, or leave it to the 
local authority to do as they like ?—He could refuse to 
approve the rules until those provisions are put in. 


33382. I am talking of rules which have long since been 
approved and never revised—which have been thirty 
years, perhaps, without revision—the state of things 
having completely altered in the meantime ?—There 
might be a power in the background for doing that; it 
works perfectly well with regard to our approving the 
tules for the employment of children, we have no power 
to impose anything on them, we have only power to 
approve, but our power of approval is found so efficacious, 
and the bodies are so reasonable, it is not necessary to use 
compulsion. I refer to my other answer: give power 
over the original expenditure on buildings and the yearly 
expenditure, and the audit, and you will have no difficulty 
whatever. 

33383. ‘‘ If you do not do as you are told, you will not 
get any money ” ?—No, I do not think so. 


33384. “‘ Do as you are advised’ ; would you use that 
word ?—No, “If your conduct in declining these rules 
results in the deterioration of your asylum to a point which 
makes it inefficient, then with great regret we shall be 
obliged to call the Secretary of State’s attention to the 
matter.” I do not want to put it higher than that. 
With a local authority the central control must be with 
silken reins; they are quite effective, and the local au- 
thorities are very reasonable on the whole. 


33385. I thought you said in your statement it was 
desirable that the Commissioners or Secretary of State—I 
use the terms as one, because it ultimately goes to the 
Secretary of State—should have power to call upon local 
authorities for improvements and for extensions where 
Tequisite. Is not that an interference with the power of 
the local authority ? Would not that be resented ?—Do 
you say they have power at present ? 


33386. No, I say you suggest they should have. You 
Say under the heading “ Power to enforce Act,” ‘‘ It has 
been suggested that by whomsoever exercised this power,” 
that is to say the power of requiring, “ should be extended 
to a case where improvement is required in existing 
accommodation as well as where fresh accommodation is 
necessary” ?—Yes, but only where the Secretary of 
State is satisfied that the local authority had failed to 
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satisfy the requirements of the Act. If they got info 
serious default then you ought to interfere with a stern 
hand. 


33387. Not only in providing additional accommoda- 
tion. What you want to do, as I understand it, is to 
provide, not only for the provision of additional accom- 
modation, but for the making of improvements in the 
accommodation, if necessary ?—I should not give that 
power to the Secretary of State to compel them to do it 
unless he were quite satisfied that the requirements of 
the Act were not being fulfilled. You must remember 
the local authority is popularly elected ; it has a certain 
amount of funds at its control ; it may say, ‘‘ We are 
very poor; we cannot afford such expensive things as 
perhaps the Commissioners think reasonable”; therefore 
I would not interfere with them unless you could see the 
asylum was thoroughly inefficient. If it got into a really 
very bad state indeed, then I should come down ; other- 
wise trust your local authority, within proper limits. 


33388. In other words leave matters very much as they 
are at present ?—No; at present you have only control 
of the capital expenditure ; I am proposing an approval 
of the yearly expenditure. That is an enormous change. 


33389. I mean plus that ?—Plus that, I should leave 
them a good deal as they are. 


33390. That, of course, is a very large plus ?—Yes, 
do not have more than that, and use the power with great 
moderation. 


33391. I want to ask you about the permanent architect. 
You think apparently that a permanent architect would 
not be the most suitable way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty. You know, I suppose, that the great difficulty 
is that a consulting architect has not the time to go into 
specifications and things of that kind which reveal extra- 
vagance where it exists; it is not extravagance in bricks 
and mortar, it is extravagance in appointments and 
things which do not appear on the plans ?—In regard 
to all these questions of architects I am of opinion that 
the necessity for these expensive architects is entirely 
over-rated. If you had a good architectural inspector, 
a good clerk of works almost, he will tell you all about 
these improvements and things*that are needed, he will 
tell you a great deal more about it than these very lofty 
architects. You will be able, with one of your first-rate 
architectural inspectors, which you will get at quite a 
moderate salary, to get all those things done; he will do 
them for you. 


33392. That brings us back to the proposal of the 
Lunacy Commissioners that they should have an architect 
in some form or other attached to their staff ?—I should 
like to call him an inspecting architect or an architectural 
inspector. If you want something very unusual you can 


_* possibly get it on occasions when an unusual opinion 


is wanted. 


33393. Is there any difficulty about the Home Office 
settling plans as they do at present ?—Of course there 
is every difficulty. Frequently a plan comes in, we will 
say, proposed by the Lunacy Commissioners. I will 
give you an instance. A plan came in suggested for our 
approval; we looked into the matter, and found some 
large sum was proposed for a cow-house. I happened to 
have been considering the building of a cow-house myself. 
I had read the books on the subject; I had sent to the 
Board of Argiculture and got the whole lot. I knew about 
the cubic space and other matters. 


33394. This is at Storthes Hall ?—Yes; I said, ‘‘ This 
is a tremendous order. What can we do to find out 
whether it is desirable or not? I cannot go and control 
the Lunacy Commissioners and the local body, and ask 
them t> be guided by my opinion;” £0 we sent 
it to the Board of Agriculture to know what they 
thought, and the result was a considerable saving. 
If you had a Lunacy Commission as I propose, 
that would not be necessary, because you would 
have had somebody among your own _ inspectors 
selected for his knowledge of farm buildings and agri- 
culture, and when any agricultural question arose in 
an asylum, as to whether it was made to pay or not, and 
whether the cows or pigs had got disease and things were 
in a bad way, whether the man directing the farming 
operations knew his duty, a man cou’d be sent down 
with specia! knowledge of the matter in question. 
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33395. You are aware that the objection pointed out by 
the Board of Agriculture had been pointed out by the 
Commissioners themselves ?— Yes. 


33396. Is there any administrative reason why the . 
plans should be handed over to the Local Government 
Board instead of being settled and dealt with as they 
have been in the Home Office ? That is what I meant by 
my. question ?—No; the plans would have ultimately, 
after being approved by the Secretary of State from his 
point of view, to go to the Local Government Board 
when they sanctioned the loan. They would require 
every information; the duty of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and our duty would be to give them every possible 
information we could to assist them. 


33397. You think it desirable that, the plans should 
be handed over. to the Local Government. Board to. deal 
with, irrespective of the expert knowledge of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—Not. unless you gave the whole thing to 
be done by the Local Government Board instead of the 
Home Office. 


33398. Suppose the whole thing were given to the Local 
Government Board. Have they that expert knowledge 
which would enable them to deal wth asylum matters?— 
No their present medical staff is, I believe, chi>fly 
selected for knowledge of sanitation. If they had to 
undertake lunacy,and if the Treasury gave them authority, 
they would appoint a lot of men to do it. The Local 
Government Board might undertake any conceivable work 
you choose ;_ they might undertake missions for aught I 
know ; give them officers to do it, and they will do it. 


33399. I quite understand that, but you have a skilled 
hody of persons with the Lunacy Commissioners who 
know about the requirements of\asylums. Would you 
hand over their fnctions to the Local Government Board ? 
—Not unless I handed over the Commissioners with them 
—the whole thing. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would become then the responsible officer to 
Parliament for the whole affair. 


33400. Is there any administrative reason why that 
should be done, and why the plans should not be dealt 
with as at present by the Secretary of State ?—I think 
there is not only no reason, but I do not think it would 
be as good to do it. I prefer the Secretary of State to do 
it, subject to the gentleman who-is looking into the loan 
having the plans or any other information he wants. 


33401. That is an ulterior thing ?—Yes ; of course he 
may say, looking to the poverty of this district, “I have 
looked at the plans; I see ‘you can cut them down ; 
we must report againstthis loan. We can only offer so 
much. Send them* back’ to ‘the Lunacy Commissioners 
to see what they can make of it.” 


33402. (Mr. Greene.) [have only taken the opportunity 
since I came into the room a few moments ago to see what 
your views were. I should like to know whether you have 
drawn up in this paper, or given evidence of, any scheme 
of your own with reference to the constitution of the 
Lunacy Commission for the future ?—Yes, I gave some 
evidence, and also with regard to the Law Courts; I 
endeavoured to deal with both. 


33403. With regard to the constitution, because we are 
only asked to deal with three points, the constitution, 
jurisdiction, and the working, you do not propose, do you, 
altering the nomination by the Lord Chancellor ?—That 
is a point I said I thought was a Government matter 
which I was hardly qualified to form an opinion on. This 
I must say, if they were put under a department of State, 
I do not see-how you could avoid the head of that 
particular department having the selection of them ; it 
might be made subject to the approval of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, perhaps. 


33404. The result of that would be if the Lunacy 
Commission is to be put under the Home Office in the 
sense of its being a sort of sub-department, I think the 
statute would have to be altered and the policy of the 
law ever since 1845 would have to be altered in taking 
away from the Lord Chancellor the power of selecting ?— 
Yes, and I think it would be’a great improvement on the 
whole : 

33405, Would you say the number is to be lmited or 
is it to be le‘t to the Secretary of State to fix the number ? 
—With regard to the number,’ that would a good deal 
depend upon how far you would use the inspectoral 
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system on which Twas giving evidence. I propose a great: 
deal of the inspection should be done by inspectors under | 
the Conimissioners, ind if you do that a limited number of 
Commissioners would be srfficient, but as the body of 
Commissioners would’ have, under my scheme, rather 
important work to do for the Law Courts, T should think 
the judges, or the Lord’Chancellor, the proper authority, 
might have something to say as to their number and be: 
satisfied there was enough staff to do the work efficiently. 
33406. Do’ you suggest that the number, which has been 
eleven hitherto, should be ‘altered ?—I should think ~ 
ultimately a less number than eleven would probably: 
be able to do it. beh 4 
33407. Do you suggest there should be any unpaid - 
Commissioners, or do you suggest that that provision 
should be destroyed ?—I do not know enough of the” 
work to be able to tell whether the unpaid system is good © 
or. not. Ido not attach much importance to it. ~ a 
33408. With reference to the nomination on that 
system by the Home Secretary, the number would have _ 
to be fixed by him or fixed by Parliament ?—You might 
fix it by statute in the first instance, but you might. 
possibly give the Secretary of State power by Provisional — 
Order to vary the number—Proyisional Order with the : 
usual process of being laid before Parliament. 
33409, There would be no one to oppose it, you see 7— _ 
The Government of the day would of course carry it 
wherever it was necessary; I do not think the chances — 
of opposing the Provisional Order would be very great. _ 


33410. The value of a Provisional Order is that any — 
persons interested in it, or affected by it, can oppose — 
the passage of. it when it comes up for, confirmation. A 
Provisional Order. would be rather a, complicated way | 
of doing it, it would be better to have it by order at once 
without any Provisional Order ?—I was only going to. 
give persons a chance of being heard, I did not give a 
strong opinion on it. As these duties of the Lunacy © 
Commissioners towards the Royal Courts of Justice will 
be very important, it might be considered reasonable that 
the Lord Chancellor should appoint. some, of them; fF 
do not see why he should not appoint them, and then » 
they should become appointments under the Home 
Office; Government is one and indivisible after all. 

33411. We have got it, so far, that the Secretary of State 
or you now say the Lord Chancellor, might appoint ~ 
some, and the appointment of inspectors would also 
rest ‘with the Home Secretary ?—That. would rest with _ 
the Home Secretary on the \advice of the Board. . _ 

33412. Now as regards the Courts, what would be the 
association of the Commissioners, subordinate to the. 
Home Secretary, with the Courts of Justice ; what com- a 


- munication would’ there:be required ?—The Courts would 


requisition reports in all cases in which they desired them, _ 
and it would become the duty of the Commissioners to send . 
those reports straight to the Courts of Justice, who might — 
believe’ them or not believe them exactly as they chose. — 


33413. It is suggested, I do not ‘know whether the 
whole scheme has been put before you, by eminent — 
authorities, that the administration of the property. of 
lunatics, the estate administration, of the property of 
lunatics and persons under section 116, should be worked 
entirely. in. the Court of Chancery, and taken out of the 
administration of the Masters in Lunacy ?—Yes, I quite 
understand: that. “ a 
























{, 
33414. That leaves to the Masters in Lunacy the 
appointment of committees, the taking of inquisitions, _ 
and the inspection of the lunatics, the Chancery patients, — 
to see whether their committees of the person are ade-_ 
quately looking after them. How do you propose to” 
deal with that ?—I am rather a partisan of handing over 
the administration of the property to the Chancery side” 
like other property is administered. If you employ the — 
Lunacy Commissioners properly, the amount of work 
and visiting and all that, the getting reports of visitors, — 
would become extremely easy, because even on- the © 
Chancery side, they could perfectly easily send at any 
time over to the Lunacy Commissioners for a report. 
They might make ‘the Lunacy Commissioners. or one 
of their officers a committeé of the: lunatic; that would 
be an excellent method, because you would get a State 
official responsible. a 
33415. That could be done easily enough 
the Lunacy Commission is subordinate to the Home 
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33425. Holding inquisitions ?—I should have thought H. S. 
there would be no difficulty; they are excellent lawyers. Cunynghame, 
There could ‘be no more: difficulty in doing it than an sq7.,:C.B. 
ordinary judge trying a lunacy case, which he can do ane 
perfectly ; butI say Ido not want to go beyond my last. Zi Pee 


Office or not-?—-If there were.no other than the lunatics 
econnectéed «with the: Courts. of Justice; of course there 
would ‘be -no: great need: fora-separate body of Lunacy 
‘Commissioners, but then the amount of lunatics to ke 
dealt with in the country is enormous. . 
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33416: The Judge in Lunacy administering the property ° | 


of lunatics would have the control ultimately whether 
there should be inquisitions or not, but I cannot see why 


-he.should not send to the Lunacy Commissioners, and 


sthey would be under statutory obligation to provide all 
the information he requires whether they are under the 
Home Office, or whatever they are as they are now ?— 
T agree with you; that is my system; they should be 
bound to provide him with every information; only I 
said the Courts should be at liberty, if they thought fit, 
to get another and independent opinion. I do not want 
to put the Lunacy Commissioners in the position of 
being the only advisers to the Courts of Justice; a judge 
jhas a right to be satisfied; if he is not content with the 
action of a public department and the parties interested 
press him to have an independent opinion, let him have 
an independent opinion. | 


33417. I do not understand anybody has suggested 
taking away from the Lord Chancellor the power he has 
of sending visitors to. see lunatics at any time any- 
where 7—No, Ido not propose that at all; he would 
easily find, I believe, if he referred it to the Lunacy 
- Commissioners for a report the, thing would be done 
cheaper and I think better. . 


33418. The idea that was being suggested for a new 
constitution was that ‘the Chancery Visitors should be 
amalgamated with the Lunacy Commissioners . and 
also that the Masters should be amalgamated. ?—No, 
that is to bring’ into our office judicial decisions.» We 
do not want judges with us, if you please. 


33419. I am only telling you what has been suggested 
up to the present time; I am quite aware your view is 


' to get all these people into the Home Office; you think 


they are the best administrators ?—Administrators, but 
mot judges; that is the point. 


. 33420. But the existing. powers given in. the Act of 
1890 are for the amalgamation of the Masters and Visitors 
_-with the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—I should abolish 
‘the Visitors in Lunacy, subject to vested interests, as 
unnecessary; the Courts could employ ad hoc some 
eminent men if they wished it, but they would generally 


rely, under my scheme, on the Lunacy Commissioners for | 


reporting. ‘The Masters I do not want to see abolished ; 
they might become Masters in Chancery if you like, but 
that is a matter more for the Law Courts to give an opinion 
on. 

33421. The Masters in Lunacy have.at the present 
time the obligation cast upon them by the Judge in 
_ Lunacy to hold inquisitions and to make enquiries as 

to the custody of the patients on the Chancery side ?— 

The. taxing Master could exercise that power if he had 
the Lunacy Commissioners to help him at once, at any 
‘moment.; he could get a report from them directly. 


33422. The only judicial power, as far as I understand 
it at present, which is exercised by the Masters in Lunacy 
are two; first relating to. the administration of the 
property, subject to-an appeal to the Judge in Lunacy 
and from him to the Lords Justices ; the second judicial 
power he has is with reference to holding inquisitions. 
How do -you propose the holding of inquisitions should 
~ be conducted ?—The third is visiting lunatics. 


33423. I should hardly call that judicial; that is more 
administrative ?—The judicial I do not propose to give 
an opinion on, or interfere with. 


33424. You have evidently thought over the subject 
and must be familiar with the amalgamating powers of 
Section 337 of the Act of 1890. I want to see what 
statutory alteration we ought to suggest so as to amal- 
gamate in the way you are now proposing ?7—I say at 
once, as far as my experience went, speaking as a barrister, 
I was on the Common Law side, I must not go beyond my 
last ; I confess I should have thought that if you had 
a well arranged body of Lunacy Commissioners, ready at 
sany time to help the Courts, that a Chancery Master 
could deal with the whole of lunacy jifst as well as he 
deals with a lot of other points. 


103—LV. 


33426. You-have pointed out in the answer you gave 
to Dr. Dunlop. that the Home. Secretary has to look at 
the plans with reference to: the fairness to the persons 
and. the public.. In point of fact what is done at the 
Home’ Office.? what is the practice when plans come in ? 
—When the plans come in after coming down from the 
distributing department, they go to a department pre- 
sided over by Mr. Byrne.’ There the’ clerks look them 
through together with the correspondence, and’ the first 
thing they do is to observe whether the amount of money 
proposed to be spent is in excess of what might be called 
an average sum. If the amount of money proposed to 
be spent appears in no way extravagant and there is no 
other objection to be found to the plans, then, inasmuch 
as they have been examined. by the Lunacy Commissioners, 
they practically go through. 


33427, Are they submitted to any architect or surveyor 
to see. whether ‘architecturally.,.or — structurally the 


proposals in the plans are judicious ?—No, not. at all. 


33428, So that there is no technical examination of the 
plans: in ‘your ‘office ?—No, our examination is more’ a 
fiscal matter. 


33429. I understand from.you that the Local Government 
Board deal fiscally with them ?—No, not at all. I tried to 
make quite plain the difference of jurisdiction of the Local 
Government Board and the Home Office; it is quite 
different. The Home Office decides whether the plans 
are proper having regard to the patients and the public, 
the Local Government: Board decide whether the local 
authority can afford them. 


33430. ‘Taking that. answer, that the Home Office 


~ decides as: to: ‘the patients and the public, what-has the 


question of whether. the «cost, comes: within! an. average 
amount toy»do»with the patient? That‘I can-wnderstand 


~ has: to’ do-with the’ ratepayers, but I do:noti see: how the 


patient is;concerned as to the average cost ?—We have 
hitherto been able to,completely: trust the Lunacy Com- 
missioners with»looking after the welfare of the patients. 
Such an enormous. amount,'of money has been spent 
and such luxurious fittings have been put into the asylums 
that we-havegenerally felt perfectly confident that when a 
plan came forward enough had been spent. I have never 
had to find fault with any set of plans on the ground that 


--too little has been spent. 


33431? T-am afraid I have not made myself clear now. 
You tell me there is no expert assistance in the Home 


~ Office whatever, that a. clerk sees whether it comes to 


the ‘average scale of expenditure and that then the plans 
are allowed to go forward ?—I think a little more than 
that. ae 


33432. If there is a little more I want to follow it out. 
My theory is that the Home Office, so far as all matters 
affecting plans, estimates and expenses and capital 
expenditure, might well be left out as a piece of circum- 
locution, that the Home Office’s function should be left 
to seeing whether the general conditions that they may 
lay down for designing the asylums have been carried out, 
or that they should be merely notified from the Local 
Government Board if there is anything inconsistent with 
the conditions that the Home Office wish to insist upon, 
so that it would save time and expense and put the con- 
sideration of capital'expense into the hands entirely of 
the Local Government Board who. have got experts. 
That is the point of view (from which I was wanting to 
get your view), which is, to get rid of the Home Office 
merely passing these plans for the purposes of seeing 
they do not go beyond the average expenditure 7— 
I think I said before you came in I think the Home Office 
is the best office to deal with it. I gave the reasons; I 
will endeavour to repeat them. Of course you might 
put it under any public department; you might. put: it 
under the Board of Trade, they would very soon throw 
out a wing capable of accommodating any work given to 
them; but as a general rule when allotting work you put 
it to the office which is most nearly connected with it. 
The reason I think the Home Office on the whole is the 
best is this, you must have some control over private 
asylums ; I think at least it is strongly desirable. ‘They 
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have nothing to do with the local authority at all. 
Secondly, one of the most important things in connection 
with the lunacy jurisdiction is the care and proper relation 
of the lunatic; that affects the liberty of the subject, 
but of course the Government can change the plan if they 
like. The liberty of the subject and the questions affecting 
it have gencrally been handed to the Home Department. 
It has been considered that, having a good many lawyers 
on it, it is fitted to deal with a subject of that kind. I 
think those two constitute, as far as I remember, the 
bulk of my answer. 


33433. I quite follow that, and if I may respectfully say 
so, I cordially agree that the function of the Home Office 
should be to guard the person and the liberty of the 
subject,and that it would be impossible to arrive at any 
public authority better contrived in every way for doing 
that, but I fail to see at the moment why a body with 
those aims and objects should be burdened with looking 
at the details and estimates of the structure ?—Because if 
you have got the duty of looking after the person and 
the care and the keeping of him, it is inevitable that you 
should have the duty of seeing whether the asylum is 
sufficient for him ; too much or too little. You will find 
directly, if you attempt to separate those and give one 
part to one department and another to another, the two 
departments will be constantly communicating with one 
another, and there will be the most hopeless confusion. 
For instance, someone says, ‘“‘ A whole set of people up 
in Yorkshire are being confined in an improper way ; 
they are all thrust, when they misbehave themselves, 
into dirty dungeons and dens.” ‘“‘ Very well,” say the 
Lunacy Commissioners, ‘‘ Have they anywhere else to 
put them into?” Then under the system suggested 
above it would have to go to the Local Government 
Board, and if they are satisfied the lunatics are 
being thrust into dirty, uncomfortable dens, they 
give the sanction to get the necessary money to build 
proper ones. Therefore the two Departments have to 
consider the whole circumstances; they are inextricably 
interwoven. How much better it is to put them 
under one Department to deal with the whole ; into a new 
Department if you like ; have a Minister of Lunacy, but let 
the Department embrace all it can. We have had a lot 
of experience in the Home Office of divided functions. 
I was at a conference with the Local Government Board 
the other day. Parliament had divided our work, and 
it was only with the greatest trouble that we arrived at 
a solution—not quarrelling, but in the most friendly 
way. We ended by saying that Parliament had put: 
propositions before us as to division which were im- 
possible. We have left them: we could not-make out 
which Department was to do which. I plead for one 
Department doing it thoroughly, and make it responsible 
for it; but the Local Government Board must have the 
question of the approval of loans; that is a question of 
the finance of the county, which it would be very wrong 
to take from them. ‘ 


33434. In future arrangements for the Lunacy Com- 
missioners subordinate to the Home Office, as part of the 
Home Office, you would have to have these inspectors 
or clerks of the works to advise the Commissioners, and 
then the plans so made and the estimates so approved 
could, I suppose, be sent direct to the Local Government 
Board, because if it is a Department of the Home Office, 
there would be no necessity to send them into your office ? 
—Yes, the Lunacy Commissioners would determine 
whether the plans were proper for the custody of the 
lunatics and reasonable as to cost. 


33435. After they were dealt with by the Lunacy 
Commissioners, which are to be subordinated to you, 
are they to come upstairs to the authorities of the Home 
Office ?—All that is done there. 


33436. But what would be done? There are two things. 
What is done now and what is to be done under your 
scheme ? Under your scheme what would become of the 
plans? Would they have to be passed by the Lunacy 
Commissioners with the clerk of the works, then go 
straight to the Local Government Board, or would they 
come to the Home Secretary to consider ?—The considera- 
tion of the mere secretarial portion would be in a large 
number of cases a mere formality, unless some point 
to which attention was drawn by the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners had expressly to be determined. But as a matter 
of form tie sending them over to the Local Government 


dspartment. 
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Board, since it was a sign they had been approved by 
the Secretary of State, would be done from the central 
office. That is a mere matter of form, who signs the letter. 


33437. The plans under your scheme have to go from 
the Lunacy Commissioners to the Secretary of State 
before going on to the Local Government Board ?—Yes, 
it would be the regular routine ; it would take about five 
minutes extra, possibly. 


33438. (Chairman.) I take it under Mr. Cunynghame’s 
idea the Lunacy Commissioners would be a Department 
of the Home Office, all under the Secretary of State ? 


33439. (Mr. Greene.) Still, he says they are to go from 
that wing or department up to the Home Office ?—That 
is what everything does. Take the Factory Department ; 
itis the same thing. The formal work done by the factory 
inspectors, such as the formal proposition of rules to 
employers for instance, has to go through the Secretary 
of State’s Department, but a lot of the letters occupied 
with mere details and explanations go directly from the 
factory inspector to the person concerned ; so it would be- 
with the Lunacy Commissioners. They need not: 
send up to the Secretarial Department every time 
some explanation is wanted between the local 
authorities or Local Government Board and the Lunacy 
Commissioners. Their officer who is about to go 
down and hear the case for a loan would s3e one of 
the Lunacy Commissioners and ask him about the case— 
any details that he wanted—but the formal letter as a rule 
ia a public department goes from the central part of the 
Unless a difficult point arises, if the Com- 
missioners call attention as to whether they have powers 
to do this or that, or some great change is contemplated. 
then it is sent up to the Secretary of State. 


33440. Under your suggestion it would not go as from — 
the Lunacy Commissioners, but from the Secretary of 
State ?—Certainly. Then a Minister responsible to 
Parliament is responsible for it. 


33441. Then, going over there, it would be subject to. 
review from the Local Government point of view, not only 
a3 to the cost, but as to the sufficiency of the plans from 
the structural point of view ?—Only so far as might be 
necessary for the purposes of @ loan, which woull not be 
often. ' 


33442. And the adaptability also for the purpose, or 
would they be precluded by the finding of the Home — 
Secretary, the Lunacy Department, as to the adaptability 
for the purpose ?—This is the point. Of course if two 
public departments are determined to quarrel with one 
another as to their jurisdiction, they can always raise 
every difficulty on earth. What I want to come to is this. 
The object with which the Lunacy Commissioners look at 
the plans is to see that they are fair to the patient and to 
the public. The Local Government Board have to see 
whether the county can afford it. It is from a fiscal point. — 
of view. Itis the same as the Treasury examining accounts | 
with regard to factory organisation, and salaries, and 
inspectors. They do not go into mere details how they — 
should inspect, but they say, ““We cannot afford more 
than a certain sum of money. You must make the best 
use of it.” If we want increased pay for an inspector, we 
send to the Treasury an elaborate account of the cir-_ 
cumstances. That does not mean they go into details 
as to factory inspectorship. They look at it from a 
financial point of view, and the Local Government Board 
would have to be satisfied that it is reasonable from the — 
financial point of view of aloan. If, for instance, they came 
to the conclusion that a loan of £700,000 was more than the 
place could afford, they would send the plans back and say, — 
““Try and get up something cheaper. It occurs to us you i 
may save on this, that, or the other.” The Lunacy Com- — 
missioners would be very thankful for that. In that way ; 
they can do it, not otherwise. We are on most friendly — 
terms with the Local Government Board, and I can answer — 
for it as a rule we should not duplicate control; they 
would he perfectly satisfied with what we had said. , 


33443. What was in my mind was a simpler form would ~ 
be for the plans to be submitted in the first instance to the — 
Local Government Board, who would be able to say 
whether the plans were adequate structurally, whether the — 
locality was financially able to bear the expense, then for it 
to go back to the Home Office for the final approval of the 
Home Secretary ?—What would he have to do, after all — 
that had been absolutely decided, and decided with the 


_ building of a school. 
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approval of the Local Government Board? The only 
thing a Cabinet Minister could do is either to agree with a 
Cabinet Minister, or differ from him. 

33444. So it is, if you reverse the process. It is exactly 
the same if your plan is adopted by the Home Secretary 
first and the Local Government Board last ?—No, because 
you have not separated the functions, and I have. 

33445. I cannot agree with that. It occurred to me as 
regards the adaptability of the plans for the purpose that 
the Lunacy Commissioners are the people who would have 
apparently the best chance of knowing ?—I quite agree. 

33446. The next point of view would be to see whether 
the plans they thought suitable and properly adapted 
could be carried out by some other body which has got 
more expert assistance than they have. The Local 
Government Board could determine finance as well as 
the suitability of the proposal. Now comes the point 
of view of the Home Secretary, who is to watch to see, and 
only watch to see, that the patients are properly pro- 
tected ?—But your proposal is that the Lunacy Com- 
missioners should consider the accuracy of the plans 
without any regard to finance at all. How can a person 
ever consider plans, even for a country house, without 
considerations of finance ? 

33447 Because they have them from a representative 
body which knows exactly what they have to spend ?—- 
If you are going to trust the representative body—] 
suppose you mean the local authority—it gives nothing 
for the Lunacy Commissioners to do at all. It is like the 
What is required for education 
may well be determined by one person, but whether a 
loan for that purpose is a proper thing may be very well 
determined by another. 

33448. Another point is this. You suggested some- 
thing about the inspection of private asylum accounts. 
Do you suggest that any official body is to go and see what 
profit a lunatic asylum keeper is making ?—I think if 
you take a man and shut him up and give him over 
by authority of a judgment of the court into the hands 
of another, that the State some way or another has a 
right to be satisfied that he is fairly treated. 

33449. That lagree ?—Fairly treated in the expenditure 
of money,I mean. I think if he pays £100, £200, or £500 a 
year, it is very reasonable that some public body should 
be satisfied that he gets the value of his money. 


33450. Do you think that would be tolerated by people 
in this country, that there should be a system of inspection 
of what profit a man is making in his business ?—I think 
the friends of the lunatics, and the lunatics if they could 
only make their views known, in their saner moments, 
would be delighted with it, and think it most fair. 

33451. They can transfer their patient if the patient 
or the friends are not satisfied that he is receiving adequate 
and proper treatment. Whether he gets what you may 
call value for the money is rather a difficult thing for a 
public department to decide ?—It would be the easiest 
thing in the world for the Lunacy Commissioners. No 
body would be better calculated to deal with it; they 
would do it admirably. 

33452. (Dr. Needham.) Are you aware whenever the 
Commissioners go to a private asylum they always 
inquire the payment for each patient and they have a 
full record of the payment for every patient in the licensed 
houses and therefore can estimate at once what the in- 
come of the house is ?—I was not aware of that detail. 
I do not advocate too great inquisitorial powers, I want 
the power of remedying abuses, and I want to entrust 
that to this body. 

33453. (Mr. Greene.) It seems to me the Commissioners 


a get to know what could enable them to see whether the 


patient is properly treated, so to speak, for the money. 
Supposing a patient is paying £300 a year, and is put in a 
room with two other patients and very coarsely fed, they 
might say that it is unjust to the patient ; they have that 
power now, without looking at the expenses of the asylum. 
If they are to audit the accounts of the keeper of the 
asylum it opens a very much wider question ?—If they 
are content I should be content. I do not want at alla 
pedantic system ; I want some system which will satisfy 
them that the patients are receiving fair value for their 


money. Your criticism is quite just in that respect, and 


perhaps I went a little too far ; I would be willing to be 
guided by people who know better how to do it than I do. 
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33454. People can remove their patients from one 
asylum to another if they are not satisfied ?-—It depends 
how far they are under the Court. If they are not under 
the Court they could. 

33455. Have you considered whether your proposal 
would increase the amount that would be required under 
the Home Office system if we adopted the system of sub- 
ordinating the Lunacy Commissioners to them ?—I 
think if you were to amalgamate the Visitors with the 
Lunacy Commissioners in the way I suggest and if a 
certain percentage payment were contributed from the 
lunatics’ estate in the courts (at present they pay a certain 
amount for having these things done, I believe there is a 
certain charge on the estates). I think with reasonable 
aid for that, because you must keep back a certain sum 
for the share of the courts of justice in administering ; 
if a little aid was given in that way, I do not think there 
would be much increase in the expenditure at all. I have 
not gone elaborately into the expenditure, and I should be 
sorry to answer the question without consulting the 
Lunacy Commissioners. 


33456. I do not know whether you are aware that the 
percentage levied in the Court of Lunacy is nothing at all, 
no expense whatever, to the lunatic unless his income 
exceeds £100 a year, and the expense must not exceed 
£400, whatever his income may be ?—If there is nothing 
to spare from the courts, the courts can give nothing. 


33457. The lunacy department is living now and earning 
a profit to the State of £9,000 or £11,000 a year out of the 
percentage which it collects ?—It must spend what it 
wants on its officers. Ido not want to diminish their power 
one bit, but I think the balance might very well go to- 
wards a fund out of which this office could be established. 


33458. To what extent the expense would come you 
do not know ?—No, I am not prepared to lay any figures 
before you. 

33459. You made a suggestion which I think was one of 
great value and I should like to follow it up. You sug- 
gested an approval of yearly expenditure ?—I did; I am 
clear about that. 

33460. Is that an approval of yearly expenditure by 
the local authorities ?—Yes. 

33461. Are they to submit an estimate beforehand ?— 
Yes. 

33462. For lunacy only, or in reference to all other ex- 
penses; to give a general estimate of their total expenses 
or only as regards lunacy ?—Only as regards lunacy. 


33463. That would include an estimate for the upkeep 
of the asylum and the cost of the maintenance of the 
patients ?7—Yes; of course they would have power to 
spend a little more than their estimates; that would be 
arranged for in a reasonable way. 


33464. Is there anything analogous in existence now, 
any compulsion on any local body to submit its expendi- 
ture to any public department ?—I am not an expert 
on it. I wish there was. 

33465. In the Home Office you have no such thing ?— 
No. 

33466. So it is a novel suggestion ?—Yes. 


33467. (Mr. Byrne.) In the Home Office we have a 
precisely similar thing in existence now; we receive 
elaborate audits of the certified accounts of the Inebriate 
Reformatories; we check them, and can withhold the 
certificate 7—Yes, we do it in a roundabout way like that. 


33468. (Mr. Greene.) Your suggestion is of far greater 
value, because the ratepayers would have the opportunity 
of knowing what the expense was ?—Yes. There is 
something like it in this way. It is pointed out in this 
memorandum, the duties of the local authority with 
regard to lunatics and police are of an obligatory character ; 
we could withdraw the grant if they do not make their 
police efficient ; we have control over the expenditure on 
the police in a way. I may say without my proposition 
involving me in the question of a complete review of 
the expenditure of local authorities, which privately I do 
not think would be a bad thing at all, without. involving 
myself in this wide proposition I can say, I think, the 
same as in the case of police, means could be provided 
as regards lunatics. I will not be too precise; you will 
think of ways better than I can; means should be 
provided to check it. 
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33469. Mr. Kershaw, from the Local Government Board, 
in giving evidence carefully limited his remarks to control 
over capital expenditure which should be retained by 
the Local Government Board. He intimated that there 
is another gentleman coming who is going to deal with 
the way in which the annual expense of the maintenance 
of these asylums is to be provided. You have given 


“suggestions that to the Home Office there should be sub- 


mitted the estimate of the annual expenditure ?—Yes. 


33470. I want to follow that, because if the Home Office 
have. to look after the comfort and proper custody of the 
individual, if the individual is to be the object of their 


_care, it appears that the estimate ought to go to you rather 


than to the Local Government Board ?—Yes, I think so ; 
to the Lunacy Commissioners. 
33471. They would be your subordinates then ?—Yes. 


33472. Itshould go to you, and not to the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—-I think so. 

33473. You would be concerned with the annual 
expenditure and the mode in which the lunatics were being 
kept and the sufficiency of their treatment in the building 
erected under:the sanction of the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—Yes, responsible to the country for the reasonable 
treatment of.lunatics, and to the public for-keeping the 
expenditure on a rasonable footing. : Czy, 

33474. Your “proposal: would .be .that. annually. there 
shouldbe. their budget submitted to you with the power 


of surcharge in the event. of it being exceeded ?—Yes, 


the surcharge would go to the Government auditors. _ 
33475. That would not: be. so, except in boroughs ; 


there are no Government auditors except there ?—Will 


you excuse me going:into the details of the way it'could 
be arranged.,...It is rather difficult to answer straight off. 
I see your.views perfectly ;. the ones that you are pre- 


-senting to me certainly have my assent; I only want 


any reasonable system by which control could be given. 
We could say, so much is fair for capital expenditure, so 
much for maintenance, if you want to exceed or go below 


those sums show us plainly the circumstances. In 
“London you have to spend more than in the country. 
33476. You would not interfere with the Lord 


Chancellor’s special right to send Visitors, quite inde- 
pendently of the Home Office ?—I should most. carefully 
guard it. Iregard it as essential ; he is responsible to the 
country for the administration of justice, no one should 
interfere with him; it is one of the keystones of the 
constitution. I would be sorry to see any official of any 
department attempt in the slightest. degree to interfere 
with»a Court of Justice. Constantly in administering the 
Factories and Mines- Acts we -have to insist. on absolute 
obedience. and: respect for the decision of tribunals ; 
we do not want to influence or interfere with them. 


33477. (Dr: Donkin.) Lhave been somuch in accord with 


-the answers you have given that I have not very much to 


ask you. One point-I should like your opinion on is, on 


-page 6; you note : “‘ Appointment of superintendent. The 


person appointed must be the resident Medical Officer 
unless the Secretary of State authorise the Committee to 
appoint some other person.” What is your opinion 
about that ?—It is a matter of detail. 


33478. Itis not quite immediately within our reference ? 
—I do not think I am capable of giving an opinion on 
that. I am in favour,as a general rule, of not too great 
restrictions. 

33479. Can you tell me why this was put in ?—No, I 
have not the least idea. Given a good strong Lunacy 
Board T have not any fear of the result ; I should not like 
to see them too much incumbered that this man or the 
other man should be appointed, but rules should be made. 


33480. “ Unless the Secretary of State authorise it” ; 
it is almost necessary to appoint the Medical Officer 
superintendent of the asylum ?—That may be a good 
rule, but the Lunacy Commissioners would be much 
better judges than I am. 

33481. I have been much interested in all the various 
powers and duties which you say should exist under the 
Secretary of State if the whgle affair of lunacy were given 
over. With regard to (b) “‘ Powers and duties not ex- 
pressly provided for”’ you say, “‘ The Secretary of State, 
as the Minister generally responsible for all matters 
relating to the liberty of the subject, would appear to be 
specially concerned with all questions as to the treatment 
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of persons detained as lunatics or ‘alleged -tunatics.” 
Should that’ include, in your opinion, the definite en- 
couragement of scientific work in connection with the 
diagnosis and treatment of insanity ?—Yes, I should look 
to the Lunacy Commissioners as at present to give a 
yearly report. Furthermore, if new systems of treatment 
should come into vogue it would: be very’ valuable that 
they should report. upon them from time to time, and the 
report should include anything of interest to the world in 
so far as the Treasury would give us a grant sufficient to 
do it. It might be an expensive thing. In that case the 
Lunacy. Commissioners would send up a note to the 
Central Office and say: ‘“‘ We desire to spend so many 
hundred pounds.” We should look at it and we might 
say: “I wonder whether we can get this from the 
Treasury?” We should draw up the best case we could 
and try and get the money for it, or there might be a 
yearly sum set apart for that ; but we are in the hands of 
the Treasury there. tee wy 
33482. I wished to bring out your opinion whether you 
considered. that should be the functions of the Lunacy 
Commission, to direct and encourage scientific research. ?— 
It is the most valuable thing they could do—become the 
great authority in Lunacy, and they could publish yearly 
a brochure on any point that was really of interest to the 
medical world, selling» it if they. could, distributing ‘it 
gratis if they think it necessary. Mx “. $? 
33483. Hitherto it has been only incidental, occasionally 
volunteering an opinion; there has been’no encourage- 
ment on the part of the State ?—It ought’ to be en- 


- couraged as far as we could get funds to encourage it. ~ 


33484. You are, I think, aware that we are behind some 
other countries ?—I often hear we are, but I have been to 
France, Germany, and Belgium lately to see things in 
connection with mines, and I was very much surprised to 


) find we are not so much behind other countries. 


33485. I mean in the publication of this kind of thing ra 
—In the publication:of tremendous reports I thik per- 
haps we are behind several other countries, but when I go. 
to the countries themselves I find that we are not so very 

33486. I-only meant in regard to that definite specific 
matter ?—You know that better than:I.. I think it is a 
most excellent thing, of course. poe. 39 


33487. I should like to know your ideas cf the con- 
stitution of the Lunacy Commission as described by you. 
I think I am right in saying you think it should be a 
smallish body ?—I think a smallish body, to do it perfectly 
with Inspectors under them, subject to vested interests. | 
I do not want to disturb anybody’s present position ; it 
would not be fair. -As time went on you could mould it 
into the right shape ;. rather a smaller body, I think. ’ 


33488, What would be the size you have in your mind ? 
‘"__There are two ways of running this thing, speaking apart 
from all vested interest, as if you were going to create it 
to-morrow—you are not in a position which you would be 
in if you had an absolutely clean sheet. You have the 
Visitors to consider, the present Commissioners in Lunacy 
to consider, and you cannot, in my opinion, take and puta 
pen through the whole of those gentlemen’s positions and 
rights. Supposing you had to constitute the thing from 
the beginning, there are two different ways you might 
organise. You might organise it like, say, our facto y 
department is organised. There you have a Secretary of 
State over all; then you have got Under-Secretaries under 
him, and then you have the clerks’ department. Those 
have the duty of minuting papers sent up from the 
factory department. Then you have the factory depart- 
ment, with an extremely able factory Inspector, a man 
quite of the position of any Commissioner, an extremely 
able man at the head of it. Under him you have a number 
of others, a hierachy going down. It would be possible to 
work lunacy precisely in the same way. I am not suii- 
ciently acquainted with the subject of lunacy to say 
whether it would be better to work it that way or with 
a small Board, something like the Prison. Commission is 
worked; it isnot very difficult. I say with good men you 
could do the system any way; Ido not see any greav 
difficulty in doing it either way. Is ig 

33489. Whatever the actual numbers of the body were, 
it is your opinion there should be represented on that the 


scientific side of medicine ?—Yes. 
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have to have a very good man indeed; you might have HT. So: 


33490. And the legal element ?—The legal—it would’ be 
a modical man or a lawyer; a broad-minded and well- Cunynghame, 


really important to have one. — It is less important because 
eg. ,CO.B 


the secretarial staff of the Home Office is generally rather , 


intended to be strong in law.. We had a lawyer provided 
the other day as one of the assistant Under-Secretaries of 
State. They must keep a knowledge of law there so that 
legal questions can be dealt with ‘pretty well. We are 
rather strong on that. ButT think the attempt to deal 


with medical matters without the Tigliesb medical advice © 


would be impossible. 


33491. You would think it desirable that some of the 
Commissioners should always have been superintendents of 
asylums soas to satisfy the practical side of the question ? 
—You give me a very clever medical man who has had 

a large practice and a wide grasp of mind, and you can 
use him todo anything, in my opinion ; but I think one 
or two of them should have had practical experience 
as well. I would not put itas a sine qua non; it is all 
valuable. 


33492. (Dr. Dunlop.) In answering Dr. Needham’s 
questions I gather that you are not altogether in favour 
_ of the Commission having increased control over asylums 
alterations; that ought to be left to the local bodies 

rather’ than central control ?—I think in theory they 
should have control over all the cost, but I do not want 
them to meddle too much, as long as the asylum is efficient. 


33493. There might be some little misconception, I 

think. In the case of the Commissioners finding that an 
asylum is inefficient, surely the Commissioners should 
advise and insist on an alteration ?—Yes. 


33494. Just as much as they insist on a new building ?— 
Yes, they must make the asylum efficient, but to make 
the system go well you must do it with a silken rein, as I 
said before. You must allow local feeling to have its 

fair place ; you must not attempt to control it unduly. 


33495. A central body ought to be able to condemn an 
asylum and insist on it being gutted out and cleaned ?— 
Yes. As a decision of a central body is a decision for 
which the Secretary of State is responsible, he can go to 
Parliament, he can defend the.thing in Parliament if a 
question is asked. He isa Minister. 


33496, (Dr. Needham.) Clause 194 of the Lunacy Act in 
reference to the accounts of asylums provides that ‘‘ the 
Visiting Commissioners shall, at every. visit to hospital 
and licensed: house, inquire as to the moneys paid to the 
manager ~on account of any lunatic under his care.” 

It is an integral part of the Commissioner’s duty to make 
enquiry ?—Yes. 

33497. So that of course he divas knows whether the 
patient is receiving value for the money which is paid for 
him ?—Yes, and that, coupled with the fear of taking aw ay 
the certificate, you would consider quite sufficient to oe 
control. 

33498. (Mr. Byrne.) You have had at the Home Office, 
and in certain other departments, experience of different 
systems of administration; you have the Factory Depart- 
ment with a single individual at the head of it ?—Yes. 


33499. The Prisons Department with the Chairman, 
and a Technical Advising Board ?—Yes. 


33500; The Lunacy Commission, if I may speak of them 

in this corinection, as a Board without a paid chairman ?— 

Yes. We have the inspectors of mines each of them inde- 

pendent, twelve districts with twelve heads, none of 
them subordinate to the other at all. 


_ 33501. The 

_ System ?—Yes. 

_ 33502. Before you came to the Home Office you had 

_ considerable experience in the Charity Commission, which 

_ was another system ?—Yes, that was a Board system, 
_ but not subordinate to a Minister. 


33503. Have you drawn the conclusion from this wide 
_ experience which I should think is rather unusual, that an 
_ administrative or executive body ought to have an in- 
dividual head ; that even if it is a Board it should have a 
_ head ?—Yes, T think you would have to have a Chief 
Commissioner who was responsible for what I may call 
the organisation and arrangement of the whole thing at all 
events, 
_ $3504. Sir John Dorington bodenbenentted a& paid 
_ chairman ?—I should certainly contemplate a paid chair- 
man ; a thoroughly effective paid chairman, You would 
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trained lawyer is wonderfully capable of turning his mind 
to anything. Get a well-trained lawyer, and you will find 
there are very few things he cannot tackle. 


33505. You are at any rate in favour of a paid chair- 
man ?—Yes. 

33506. Who ought to have some greater authority than 
the other members of the Board ?—Yes, who would be 
responsible for the going of the whole machine. 

33507. The real position of the Lunacy Commission at 
present is this, is it not, as you contend in your paper, 
that. they are the statutory advisers of the Secretary of 


. State in these matters ?—Yes, subject to the condition 


that he does not appoint them. It is a very anomalous, 
curious position, but it may be described as something like 
that. 

33508. There has been talk this morning of “‘ subordina- 
ting ’’ them to the Home Office.. You do not contemplate 
any degree of subordination more than at present exists ? 
—No, I cannot say that at all. 


33509. Another administrative point I would like to 
put to you, because we have had very much talk about it 
on this Commission; you have very great, probably 
unique, experience of inspectors under the Home Office ? 
—Yes, we have a good many different kinds. 


33510. Have you ever found that where an inspector is: 
rightly qualified and rightly chosen for any work 
that he is given to do, the fact that he has a small or a 
large salary has had any effect on. the mode in which he 
has been treated by the persons whom he has inspected ?— 
At first answer, no, I have not found that; but of course 
we should not send an inspector who did not know some- 
thing of engineering to go and teach engineering to a 
skilled engineer. We are always judicious upon that point. 
You must consider whom you send. 


33511. That is why I put the proviso; supposing the 
head of the department manages its inspecting well, there 
is no difficulty in sending whatever inspector he chooses ? 
—None whatever. Every little friction that has been, has- 
been the fault of a most unreasonable outrageous em- 
ployer, and there are a few of them, or sometimes youth 
and a, little inexperience on the part of the inspector. 


33512. I think one witness went so far as to suggest the- 
inspector should have,.£1,500 a year, and if he had_ to 


« inspect persons of equal or greater salary. You do not 


agree with that ?—No;. the factory of a man who is 

earning £20,000 a year is inspected by an inspector who is: 
paid £500. The factory inspector comes and keeps a. 
civil tongue in his head; he is taken over to inspect, and 

treated in the kindest way; in fact the only danger is 
that he is apt sometimes to be treated too politely. 


33513. You expressed an opinion this morning that the 
powers of the Lunacy Commission should not include any 
dealing with the property of lunatics ?—Yes. 


33514. You leave that to the Law Courts ?—Yes. 


33515. Accepting that general principle, I would. like 
to mention this to you, and ask. your further opinion. 
The Lunacy Commissioners have the duty, under Section 
100 of the Act, of making inquiry whenever. they. have 
reason. for believing that a man’s. property is not being. 
properly applied for his benefit while he is in an asylum. 
When they have made those enquiries they can do nothing 
themselves, but they must report it to another depart- 
ment, which will take action. We have had a large num- 
ber of witnesses who have suggested that as in those cases 
the property is often extremely small, perhaps a few 
pounds in the bank, or in a bag at home, why should not 
the Lunacy Commissioners, or some other. body having 
cognisance of it, deal with the matter at. once without 
having to get affidavits and to go before the Master and so 
on ?—Provided they deal with it in accordance with the 
Rules made by the High Court of Justice, and report each 
case to the Court, that they have'so dealt with it, I think 
there should be something of that kind. I would put the 
Courts in possession of it and leave the Courts to interfere 
if they chose to interfere... It would be a sort of delegation, 
They would do-it‘ at the request of the Courts of Justice 
without any derogation from my fundamental principle, 

33516. (Chairman.) Ye have covered the ground 


pretty well. Are there any other points you would like 
to add ?—Tnere i; one small ypoint, a very little point. 
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I do not know whether it comes within the reference. 
What I mean is, the want of present proper adequate 
supervision does come within your reference, and I want 
to say a word upon the effect that that want of super- 
vision has produced. The cost of lunatic asylums varies 
very much per head. You may get them gcing nearly 
as far as £400 per head. If I take an average kind of 
asylum, such an asylum as Napsbury (it is rather more 
than the average, it is an average expensive one) there 
you have a capital expenditure which, when the asylum 
is finished, will amount to £750,000 for 2,000 lunatics. 
They have spent half a million at present, and I rather 
think the other 1,000 will cost £250,000 more; not so 
much as has been expended, because the administration 
block which will serve for the whole is finished already. 
That represents in interest 4s. 3d. per head per week at 
3 per cent. I have a return showing that the cost of 
maintenance in that place is 10s. 3d. Then the 4s. 3d., 
I should say, includes repairs, so that that makes for 
the whole asylum something like 15s. a head, per week. 

33517. (Mr. Dickinson.) Counting repayment of 
capital ?—No, not sinking fund. That could be put, 
if necessary, for other purposes. Suppose the loan 
went on for ever, the 15s. per week is what those lunatics 
cost the state; interest on capital, repairs, and main- 
tenance. If you put sinking fund, you will alter the 
figure a little. In a computation of this kind I prefer 
not to put sinking fund. 


33518. (Mr. Greene.) What rate of interest have you 
calculated ?—3 per cent. I am aware certain local 
authorities have got their finances into a condition in 
which they cannot borrow at that rate, but I have put 
it at 3 per cent. That amounts to a little over £40 per 
annum per lunatic. It is a good deal, and I am perfectly 
certain that under the care of a Board of the effective 
character that I want to give it, and with the effective 
powers I want to give it, in a very few years you will 
bring that £40 down to £30. Of course they cannot 
undo the expensive things that have been already done, 
but they can reduce in some way the expenses in the 
future. That is a big figure, because paupers in London 
cost all told, on the same figures, about 13s. 5d., and 
convicted prisoners cost 15s. 6d.; local prisoners cost 
10s. 7d. 

33519. (Mr. Dickinson.) There is no interest there ? 
—No, there would not be. If you attach any impor- 
tance to the figures, I should invite you to get them 
thoroughly made up. Again, I must say the accounts 
of the local authorities are not always, and all over the 
country, kept in a shape which enables a calculation of 
this kind to be very easily made ; more’s the pity. Out- 
side London, paupers do not cost more than 8s. 9d., but 
how far capital expenditure is included in that, I believe 
passes the power of man at this stage to say, we do not 
know what the asylums cost; but it all boils down to 
this, and this is the only observation I want to make 
upon it—twelve years’ experience in the Home Office 
has convinced me, just as it has convinced us all, that 
the thing might be done more cheaply, and the only way 
to get it done more cheaply, with fairness to the lunatic, 
is to get a thoroughly powerful, well-organised Board to 
deal with the matter, connected with a Government 
Department, with a Minister in Parliament for answering 
all questions about treatment of lunatics, and so on. 


EVIDENCE: 


33520. (Chairman.) And to have control, either direct 
or indirect, over the expenditure ?—Well, an approving 
control over the expenditure which would be wisely 
exercised, and subject to the control of the Minister of 
State, who would not allow the reins to be pulled too 
tight. 


33521. (Mr. Greene.) Would not. that involve also 
that the controlling authority should have some power 
of proceeding to enforce its own directions without going 
for a mandamus and all that sort of thing. How would 
your authority carry out its orders ?—I think the 
auditors would do that. The auditors would come and 
say, ‘‘here is your Budget; you have spent so much, 
where is your permission from the Secretary of State.” 


33522. It would be through the pocket you would 
touch them? You would not have any other way, by 
attachment for instance ?—No, if you attach the pocket 
of a person it would be enough. 


33523. (Dr. Dunlop.) I think you agree that the 4s. grant 
could be the controlling power ?—Very easily. 


33524. (Mr. Dickinson.) Does not that mean you re- 
commend that the asylums should be treated in the same 
way as the prisons ?—No, not altogether. 


33525. What does it mean ?—There, the local authority 
does not propose to expend so much on a prison and then 
get it sanctioned by the Secretary of State, as I under- 
stand. 


33526. Prisons were originally managed by the justices ; 
they have been taken out of their hands and put in the 
hands of the Prison Commissioners. Does not what you 
propose ceme to the same thing with regard to lunatic 
asylums ?—Not quite, because the local authority, under 
my scheme, have very considerable powers. They put 
forward their Budget as they think right; all that the 
central authority has power to do_is to disallow any item 
which appears inexpedient. It is a mere approving power. 
The central lunacy authority would allow in many in- 
stances I hope, and I am sure under the Secretary of State 
they would, a certain latitude to a local authority that 
urged its views strongly. I will give an example of what I 
mean. Supposing there was a lunatic asylum where there 
was not a threatre or recreation room, and the local author- 
ity strongly wanted a theatre. The theatre would cost 
perhaps £2,000. I am bound to say these expenses rather 
shocked me at first, but the entertainments that you can 
get for these lunactics are gratuitous, and cost so little 
that I am not sure it is not worth while to give them a 
trial. 
1,000 people. If you work that out, it is #d. a man, I 
think, per entertainment. Supposing the local authority 
wanted to build a separate recreation room, which I think 
is unnecessary in the majority of cases, the matter would 
go up to the Lunacy Commissioners, and they might say. 
‘“* Well, we think it unnecessary,” so you refer it back to 
ask that it should be discussed at a general meeting of the 
local authority, and if the local opinions were strongly in 
favour of it, they would say, “‘ We do not very much think 
it necessary ourselves, but really, if the local people want 
it very strongly, let them have it.” I want to show that 
the control would only be exercised when it is really 
necessary. 


The Right Hon. Sir Arraur Kerxewicn, called and examined- 


33527. (Chairman.) We are exceedingly obliged to you 
for coming to assist us in this Inquiry, and for the state- 
ment which you have given us. May we put it on the 
notes ?—If you please. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE GIVEN BY THE RIGHT 
Hon. Sir ArtHuR KEKEWICH. 

There are two points on which it occurs to me some 
observations may be useful to the Commission. 

(1) It has been proposed that the jurisdiction in Lunacy 
now exercised by the Lords Jiistices with the assistance 
of two Masters in Lunacy and a staff of Clerks shall be 
transferred to the Chancery Division and be exercised 
by the Judges of that Division and their Masters. I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with the transaction of business in 
Lunacy to express an opinion whether such transfer would 


be of advantage, but I am clearly of opinion that the 
business could properly be done by the Judges and 
Masters of the Chancery Division, all of whom are 
necessarily familiar with business of an analogous charac- 
ter. I do not think that the Judges would have any 
difficulty in finding time and convenient opportunities 
for the disposal of such part of the business as would 
properly come before them, and though I cannot speak so 


certainly about the Masters, I believe that they also — 
I do not suppose that the — 


could undertake their part. 
Commission would wish me here to go into details, but it 
may be worth while to remind them that the Chancery 
business is distributed among six Judges, working in 


groups of two each, with four Masters attached to each — 
group, and I think that if the Lunacy business were — 


transferred it ought to be distributed in like manner. 


For £50 a year they get fifteen entertainments for 
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What business is to be done by the Masters and what 
seserved for the Judges will require consideration. 


(2) There was assumed by the Court of Chancery, 
and there is now assumed by the Chancery Division, 
jurisdiction to deal with the property of persons of weak 
mind for their benefit. What is the foundation of that 
assumed jurisdiction I am unable to say, but it has again 
and again been asserted and exercised. I think it would 
be of advantage to place that jurisdiction on a sound 
footing and to extend it so that the Court may be able to 
make orders respecting the property of persons of weak 
mind on the lines now adopted with reference to the 
property of infants. Except when there happens to be a 
fund in Court, I do not think that any practical difficulty 
often occurs, because most persons are willing to transact 
business on the assumption that a man not proved to be 
insane must be taken to be competent to contract or 
execute a deed, but, nevertheless, I think that it would 
be an advantage for the Court to be empowered to bind 
persons of weak mind in dealings with property. The 
definition of a person of weak mind is, of course, difficult, 
but in the cases to which I have referred in which the 
Court has assumed jurisdiction, medical evidence of 
incompetence is always forthcoming in sufficiently clear 
and strong terms. _ 

I have submitted these remarks to my brethren of the 
Chancery Division, and am authorised by them to express 
their concurrence therein. 

| (Signed) ArrHuR KEKEWICH. 
19th December, 1906. 


33528. (Chairman.) You wish to add something, I 
think ?—I wish to say that my statement was prepared 
under considerable pressure, and as I understood you 
would like me to show it to my brother judges, that added 
very much to the pressure, and it is not quite so full or 
precise as I desired. There are two points which, if you 
~will allow me, before you go into anything further, I should 
like to make an observation upon. In the first place I 
understood that there was no proposal before the Commis- 
sion to transfer the inquisitions to the Chancery Division. 
I think Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy implied that in his 
evidence, and I think also Mr. Christopher James; but 
one of my brother judges pointed out to me after it had 
gone in, that my statement might be construed as meaning 
that I thought it desirable to transfer the inquisitions also, 
which I certainly should not. It would be quite im- 
possible for the Chancery Judges to undertake the in- 
quisitions ; I mean where there is a dispute, not where 
there is an order requiring only affidavit evidence, as is 
generally the case and there is no opposition, but where 
there would be an inquiry before a Judge or a Master, I am 
satisfied that it would not be convenient, if they were com- 
petent for it, for the Chancery Judges or their Masters 
to undertake that. That duty, 1 think, would have to be 
left in some other hands. One other matter is this; I 
never intended to suggest, and I think I have not sug- 
gested, that the personal care of the lunatic should be put 
under the Chancery Judges. I thought it possible I might 
be misunderstood on that point, because of course we do 
undertake the care of infants to a great extent. We do 
not do it quite satisfactorily, I think, but we do a great 
deal. I could of my own experience give a good many 
instances where one does look after even the most minute 
matters connected with infants, and require from time to 
time statements respecting their welfare. I do not 
think it would be possible for us to do that with regard 
to lunatics. It would be a very large addition to our work. 
Besides that, though I am not very familiar with it, I 
believe the lunatics are all now visited by thoroughly 
competent men, who send reports to the Lord Chancellor 
of a confidential character. That work is very well done. 
Of course it is entirely a different matter to the care of 
infants. There is a great deal more than the physical 
comfort concerned where mental weakness comes in. On 
the second part, the control of the property of feeble- 
minded persons, I want to make one correction, but per- 
haps you will leave that. 


33529. It will probably come out in the course of 
question and answer. The suggestion has been made that 
the administration of the affairs of lunatics might be 
transferred to the Chancery Division, and as regards the 
persons, of course it would be quite easy for the Chancery 
Division to communicate to any Board who might be 

mtrusted with the care of lunatics and to ask them to see, 
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or to instruct them to visit, any particular lunatic, and 
see that they were properly cared for ?—Certainly. 


33530. There is only one other thing ; that is in regard 
to the inquisitions ; if the Masters work as regards the 
care of the property is transferred to the Chancery Division 
who do you suggest should undertake the inquisitions ?— 
It is now done by the Masters, or a Judge of the High 
Court. I should have thought a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division might do that. I do not see how a Judge 
of the Chancery Division could go into the country to do 
it at all, and it would not be convenient to move a J udge 
of the Chancery Division from his proper work, even in 
London. These inquisitions take a very long time, and 
sometimes are held before a Jury. I have had some 
little experience at the Bar in Lunacy Inquiries, but only 
one before a Jury, and my own opinion was that it was a 
grievous miscarriage. The man is dead who decided 
it, but I thought at the time it was very much 
due to want of power on the part of the presiding Master 
to direct and control the jury, which a Judge of the King’s 
Bench Division, accustomed to deal with juries, would 
exercise. As regards my experience in inquisitions before 
a Master, they were always thoroughly satisfactory. 


33531. (Mr. Greene.) You mean Master alone, without 
a jury ?—Yes. I was engaged in several from time to 
time, and they were all quite satisfactory. 


33532. As you have begun with that part, I would like 
to ask you this ; whether, if the suggestion of Lord Justice 
Cozens-Hardy were carried out, that instead of the 
Lord Chancellor inviting to act as his Commissioners the 
Lords Justices of Appeal and the Master of the Rolls, 
he were to ask the judges of the High Court, that 
would be the mode of procedure, and they would have to 
be then the Judge in Lunacy, because Section 108 of the 
Lunacy Act, 1890 says this: ‘‘ The jurisdiction of the Judge 
in Lunacy under this Act shall be exercised either by the 
the Lord Chancellor for the time being entrusted by the 
Sign Manual of Her Majesty with the care and commitment 
ot the custody of the persons and estates of lunatics, 
acting alone or jointly with any one or more of such Judzes 
of the Supreme Court as may for the time being be e 1trusted 
as aforesaid, or by any one or moro of such Judges as 
aforesaid.” What the Lord Chancellor would have to do 
to carry out Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s proposal is to 
make the Judges of the High Court, Chancery Division, 
the Judge in Lunacy ?—There would be no difficulty 
about that, I think. 


33533. Then if he did that as judge in Lunacy, he would 
have to deal in a certain sense, unless it were altered 
by statute, with the ordering of inquisitions ?—I do not 
think there is any difficulty about that. 


33534. It is only the holding of the inquisition that you 
referred to ?—Yes. 


33535. If that is made clear, that is all right ?—Yes, 
either with or without a jury. 


33536. If the directing of an inquisition to be held 
could be ordered by one of the judges of the Chancery 
Division, which it is quite obvious it could—he has 
affidavits to satisfy him —he could order it to be tried 
by anybody whom the Lord Chancellor should substitute 
for the present Masters in Lunacy, to whom the Order 
is made ?—Yes, or he could direct a judge of the High 
Court to do it. 


33537. The Lord Chancellor under Section 94 of 
the Lunacy Act 1890, would have to make this Order: 
“Wherever the Judge in Lunacy ’—which would mean 
the Chancery Judge—“ orders an inquisition before a 
jury, he may by his order direct an issue to be tried in 
the High Court.” So that there will be no difficulty in 
one of the linked judges ordering an issue to be tried 
before one of his brethren of the King’s Bench Division ? 
—Not the slightest, no more than as at present the Lords 
Justices doing it. 


33538. Then at present the practice is when the Order 
has been made by one of the Lords Justices acting as 
judge in Lunacy they do not select a judge, they com- 
municate with the Lord: Chancellor, who asks one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench Division to take it. I am 
citing Lord Justice Vaughan Williams’ recent.statement ? 
—Yes, no doubt that is so. The judge might be on 
circuit. 


Pdi 


The Right 
Hon. Sw 
Arthur 
Kekewich. 
21 Dec. 1908. 
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33539. Just as it is now the judge would say, “‘ I direct 


Hon. Sir ‘jan issue to be tried on the Oxford Circuit at Stafford 


Arthur 
Kekewich. 





21 Dee. 1906. 


with reference to a case for an injunction,” 


or anything 
else ?—Yes. 


$3540, If it is left in that way after a transference of 
the Masters to the Lunacy Commission, or amalgamation 
which is provided for by Section 337, the Chancery Judge 
would simply say: “There being no jury trial I direct it 
to be tried before some one acting as Master in 
Lunacy ’’ ?—Yes. 


33541. Then it would come down, whether contested or 
uncontested ; it could be contested before the Master, 
though it is very rarely it is in Lunacy in the ordinary way ? 
—Yes. 

33542. So that by a very simple arrangement if the 
amalgamation were carried out someone belonging to 
the Lunacy Commission clothed with the powers of a 
Master in Lunacy would by an Order of the Chancery 


judge try these unopposed or even opposed non-jury 
cases ?—Yes. 


33543. That would make it work out as smoothly as 
possible, leaving the administration of the estates to the 
Chancery Division ?—Yes. 


33544. Which of course they are more familiar with 
than any other department ?—I think so. 


33545. We have had evidence from two Masters in 
Lunacy anda Taxing Master with reference to the means 
they have got within their occupation to deal with these 
matters. You have no reason to doubt they could deal 
with it ?—I will not say I have no reason to doubt; I 
think it could be done; but I have made a good many 
enquiries, and the time of the different masters is more 
or less fully occupied except as regards one or two. I 
believe you have had Master Burney here. 


33546. We have, and Master Walker?—Both those are 
very experienced Masters, and Master Burney.is no- 
toriously a very rapid one. They find the time long—I 
will not say heavy—on their hands, but they have time to 
spare. I have, with Mr. Justice Joyce, four Masters 
who perhaps are not so quick, but are thoroughly com- 
petent to do their business, and they find their time fully 
occupied, though they say they would do their best to 
take their share, one-third of the business, if it is trans- 
ferred, and probably will find the time, though at present 
they do not see where the time is to be found. 


33547. (Mr. Chaywyck-Healey.) Master Walker, when 
he was here yesterday, expressly said that they had had a 
meeting of all the masters, and all the masters had agreed 
they could take over the business ?—Yes, my masters so 
instructed me that they would say they would take their 
third, but at present they are fully occupied. That is not 
so all through, no doubt. 


33548. I thought it right to point out that they had had. 
a meeting of the masters for the purpose of considering 
this question ?—I understood they had had a meeting. 
The spokesman of my own masters said though they 
did not see where they could find the time, no doubt, 
they could manage to do their share if it was transferred. 
They are not making the slightest difficulty. Sometimes 


there is much greater pressure in one set of chambers than 
in another. 


33549. (Mr. Greene.) I need not trouble to take you 
through the routine of the office hours which they have 
given us, butit cannot be allowed to be said that it would 
cripple the work of Chancery ?—No, I do not think so, at 
present. I should like to say that I should protest 
strongly against anything that increased the number of 
Masters. We have twelve now divided between three 
sets of judges and four are as many as any judge can 
deal with. Ishould be very sorry to have a fifth. 


33550. That does not apply to Taxing-Masters 2—_No, 


I am quite prepared to deal with the taxing question. 
That is another thing. 


33551. Your remark that the number of Masters should 
not be increased only applies to the Chancery Masters ?— 


pet Chancery masters divided into three sets of four 
eacn. 


33552. As regards that remark you made just now that 
you do not wish to take over in Chancery the manage- 
ment of the persons of lunatics, that at present is done by 
the Master in Lunacy ?—Yes. 


EVIDENCE : 


33553. There is no reason, apparently, why the persom 
of the lunatic and his Committee should not be managed. 
by the Lunacy Commissioners or the Masters in Lunacy. 
amalgamated with them; but you draw a distinction 
between managing the persons of the lunatics and managing, 
the persons of infants ?—Yes. 


33554. Is there any distinction ?—Will you allow me to» 
give you an instance which occurred to me on Monday ? 
Some few years ago I placed a girl (she is now I think 
twelve years of age) under the care of an aunt in preference 
to the care of an uncle and his wife. There was a great. 
dispute. It came before me on Monday to consider how 
far that should be renewed. I renewed it for five years, 
but certain difficulties were raised on the part of the uncle 
about the way in which the girl was treated, and I thought. 
they were worth attention. So I said to the solicitor = 
‘¢ Will you arrange when I come back in January that Mrs.. 
A,” (the aunt) ‘“ shall call upon me, and I will discuss with 
her the question whether the governess which she is under 
is quite up to the work of to-day,’”’ and some other little 
matters which had been mentioned. I am also going to 
discuss some matters about teaching, besides the governess. 
Icandothat. Ishallsee the lady ; she will come into my 
private room, and I shall see the girl if necessary, probably — 
not in this case. J can go to my table with the freedom of 
a judge talking to a lady in that way, and I can go into 
full particulars and get a full report; I take a note of it, 
and probably put the note on the proceedings, so I can 
exercise great control over that girl. I do not think it is 
possible for me to do it as regards a lunatic. That is the 
commonest possible occurrence. 


33555. In the case of the number of lunatics and the 
number of persons under Section 116 who might require 
that control, it would be absolutely insupportable ?— 
Quite. . Pt eae De 


33556. The administrations of the persons of the 
lunatics and the vigilance over the Committee for the 
person could be dealt with by the Lunacy Commission if 
there was amalgamation, leaving all property matters to 
run through the court as they do now ?—Yes. Of course 
there are the medical visits, which would be very difficult — 
to take in hand. 


33557. But I take it you would reserve to the Judge im 
Lunacy, which you would then be one of, you would be 
one-sixth part of the Judge in Lunacy, the right to send off 
an inspector, or get an adviser if you wanted it for any 
matters if they arose ; you would have power to do that ? 
—I feel great difficulty about that, it is a very large 
undertaking. 


33558. The Lord Chancellor has to see everything with 
regard to lunatics through the eyes of the Judge in Lunacy? 
Vers \ : 7 

33559. At present, whether independent of them or 
conjointly I am not sure, but he has the right to have 
visitation, by his own Visitors, of anybody ?—Yes. — , 

33560. Do you see any objection to allowing the Judge 
to have access to anybody who is discharging those duties: 
for the Lord Chancellor, if oceasion arises ?—No, I do not 
see any objection to that, but I do see objection to making 
the Judge responsible for the person and care of a lunatic, 
as distinguished from an infant. a 


33561. We had evidence this morning from the Assistant 
Secretary of State for the Home Department who rather 
suggested that the Home Office should control the Lunacy 
Commission, that the Lunacy Commission should have 
upon it a number of Visitors and that the Court should be 
able to send down for any one of those people for any 
information they wanted with reference to the person of 
a lunatic. There would be no difficulty in your being 
allowed to communicate and give orders for special 
reports ?—No, but I hardly know to what I am committing 
myself. iA 

33562. (Mr. Ohadwyck Healey.) If any particular point 
were brought to the attention of the Judge, indirectly 
or otherwise, there would be no inconvenience in the 
Judge sending a note to the Lunacy Commission, or whoever 
may have the charge or direction of the Committ 
of the person, to look into it, perhaps to advise or som: 
thing like that ?—No more than what I have just done only 
yesterday, to send down a man far away from L ndon 
during the 














Christmas vacation to report’ on some pictures 
whether they should be sold or not. pte. 


a 
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33563. (Mr. Greene.) That would cover the ordinary 
yowers of a Chancery Judge ?—Yes. 


33564. He would have the same powers as if he were 
acting as a Judge in Lunacy ?—Yes, but the responsibility 


of the care of a lunatic is a very delicate matter. 


33565. I quite feel that and I believe everybody ac- 
quiesces in that view, if I may say so?—I had some 
experience early in life of lunatics under very good hands, 
and I know how troublesome it is. 


33566. With regard to the taxation of costs I should 
like to get on record this: up to 1889 the taxation of 
costs in lunacy was done by the Chancery division ?—I 
cannot tell you that. I daresay it was so. 


33567. You were a member of a very distinguished 
‘Committee of Judges and others who reported in 1902 ?— 
Yes. 


33568. And then you drew up some draft rules. In your 
report youstate it. The earliest record I can find of it is 
that under the Lunacy Act of 1853, there was a rule that 
all taxation of costs in lunacy should be done by the 
Masters in Chancery, and from 1853 till the death. of 
Mr. Bloxam, or till Mr. Bloxam gave up, I do not know 
when it occurred, 1883 or 1889, that wasso. Now taxations 
an lunacy are nominally under the control of the Masters in 
Lunacy, but are in fact done by a first class clerk, formerly a 
clerk to Master Bloxam of the Chancery Taxing Office, who 
at one time took all the lunacy taxations. That, I suggest, 
-was done under the rules of 1853. This official is respon- 
sible for these taxations and his time with a junior clerk 
as fully occupied. Your Committee then recommended 
‘that there should be a transfer to the central department, 
and apparently contemplated that the transfer should 
“operate at once, but after that report was made, and after 
your proposed rules were made, there was interposed a 
imitation upon the lunacy taxing, that it should not come 
anto operation until further order ?—Yes. 


33569. Which has never been made ?—Why, I do 
mot know. 


_ 33570. So that the proposal that you made was merely 
ito restore to the Chancery Division its former work ?—I 
had forgotten that. The Committee was the outcome of 
discussions which had been going on for some time, I 


_ think I had taken part myself, about the great advan- 


tage of having all the taxation of costs in one office. I 
served on the Committee over which the Lord Chief Justice 
»presided, and we all thought I think that there would be 
great advantage in transferring all the costs from every 
part of the building into one department. Sir Franc’s 
Jeune, as he then was, the President of the Probate and 
Admiralty Division, at first assented to these costs of 


- ®Sub-Divisions coming over and then after seeing his 


officers made some difficulties, and rather than delay, 
we said we should omit those, but we certainly intended 
‘the lunacy costs to come over, but I know that they have 
mot. 

33571. Your report suggested it and your rules carried 
out your report ?—Yes, we intended it to be done. I 
have been very much interested in the result, and I 
have made it my business to observe how that system 
has worked and it has worked admirably. 


_ 33572. Which system ?—The transfer of all the costs, 
aall the King’s Bench costs, Chancery costs and the Bank- 
Tuptcy costs, are now taxed by one body of men; they 
all sit together, they communicate together; they have 
mo Board to which they can refer any particular question; 
we contemplated that at one time at the Committee, but 
as a matter of fact they do discuss matters together, they 
lay down rules for each other by meeting, and the result is 
that we have got a code guiding them which is very much 
to the advantage of the suitor and makes all the costs 
taxable on one principle ; very few cases of review come 
before the Court, and although, unfortunately one is 
bound now and then to differ from the Masters, it is never 
because they have not taken great trouble about it, or 
because there is any fault to be found with the way in 
which the work is done. I cannot conceive that there 
would be the slightest difficulty in taking over lunacy 
costs to-morrow and taxing them the same as they do 
King’s Bench costs, Chancery costs and bankruptcy costs. 


33573. The appeals to you are rare ?—Very rare. 


33574. And mainly on questions of principle ?—Never 
6n quantum. Personally I never should allow counsel to 
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argue a case of guantum unless it was something gross, The Right 

which never occurs. Hon. Sir 
33575. What seems to me a rebuff to your Committee, Arthur 

if I may use the word, in not putting your recommendation Kekewich. 

at once into practice has not been explained to us. Can 9) peo yg0¢. 

you explain it ?—I cannot explain it at all. 


33576. The taxation is conducted in all other depart- 
ments, as is pointed out, by Taxing Masters who have a 
statutory qualification of at least five years as solicitor 
or barrister under the Act of 1879. Do you consider 
that is essentially a wise rule, to have a professional 
qualification ?—I should think so. There is a difficulty 
about barristers. The Taxing Masters are appointed 
from the Masters, and Masters may be barristers ; there 
is a difficulty about a barrister taxing costs. 








33577. But a non-professional man who has had no 
qualification ?—It is quite impossible. 
33578. It must be either one or the other, but for 


preference a solicitor ; it is more germane to his work ?— 
Yes. 


33579. But you would hold it is not right that costs 
amounting to £70,000 or £80,000 a year should be ad- 
justed by someone without professional training ?— 
Certainly ‘not. 


33580. Is there anything else you were going to say 
about taxing ?—No. 


33581. Now I will pass from that to ask you a question 
on another point. The Official Solicitor has been before us 
and been good enough to give evidence. He comes before 
you in the capacity of Official Solicitor, and you have to 
send cases to him ?—Frequently. 


33582. Has it occurred to you to think over the desira- 
bility of an Official Solicitor, having regard to the nature 
of the work you have to put in his hands, especially if 
lunacy were thrown over to you, being a person who is paid 
entirely by salary and devoting his whole time to it, 
like the Solicitor to the Treasury does in all other matters ; 
he acts for the King’s Proctor in all matters, and other 
matters connected with the Treasury and some’ other 
departments. Has it occurred to you whether it is 
better to have a person like that or whether it is advisable 
the officer should be paid a salary and allowed to conduct 
a partnership business and himself act as Official Solicitor ? 
—I suppose the present Official Solicitor is paid by salary, 
I think he accounts for all his fees. 


33583. Is not he allowed to make profit costs ?—I think 
not. 


33584. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I think he said the 
contrary 7—I was under the impression that he put 
nothing in his own pocket; he does not under the Judicial 
Trustee Act. 


33585. (Mr. Greene.) He mentioned that; he said he 
was allowed a small commission, he phrased it; he is on 
the estimates for £500 year, and he is also in partnership. 
I would rather not deal with the individual case; a 
more excellent personally adapted man I can hardly 
imagine ?—That is the difficulty about answering ques- 
tions about the office. 


33586. I want to get the office dissociated from the 
individual ?—I often communicate with Mr. Winterbotham 
when I am taking non-witness business, which I have been 
doing since the long vacation, sometimes two or three 
times a week, and see a great deal of him and know his 
value. 


33587. I wish, if you will allow me to say so, most 
cordially to support your view of it, but I was going to 
see if extended power is given to bring more estates 
into the working of the Chancery Division and further 
powers are provided for dealing with feeble-minded people, 
whether it would be desirable to have someone who is 
appointed Committee of the person and who should deal 
with estates, who should have what I may call conflicting 
temptations or interests outside those which he may be 
appointed to serve ?—I am afraid I have not considered 
that question. I do not think you can much increase Mr. 
Winterbotham’s work safely. He is, to use a vulgar 
expression, a glutton for work, but you may overtax the 
machine. 


33588. With reference to judicial trustees, he is 
appointed, he tells us, as judicial trustee in several small 
estates of lunatics, and as regards being Committee of the 
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person by himself, he in his particular case is allowed to 
send his clerk round as Visitor instead of paying personal 
visits ?—I know nothing about that. 


33589. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) The Official Solicitor 
said when he gave evidence here (Question 29114): “I 
receive a salary for official work. The bulk of my 
duties is to represent infants and lunatics, persons 
who are under disability. Of course all the expenses 
and costs are discharged out of their estates. But 
I have a great many other duties connected with the 
Court, reporting to the Judge on matters, seeing 
all kinds of people sent by the Judges to me, visiting 
prisoners committed for contempt of Court, and a variety 
of other duties for which I have no remuneration otherwise 
than by my salary. Therefore they pay a salary for those 
duties and pay also £350 to my principal assistant by 
way of remuneration.”” In another place when he was 
asked the question (Question 29172), “‘ Are you entitled 
to such costs as a solicitor would ordinarily be entitled 
to in carrying on business, litigious or non-litigious, 
which comes into your office,’ he says “‘ Yes. When I 
was appointed it was distinctly understood that I should 
not put upon the Treasury any expense I incurred when 
I was instructed by the Court to take action on behalf of 
different estates. Therefore the Judges always see if 
they employ me that provision is made for paying me 
out of the estate which I have to deal with’ ?—Yes, it 
is my mistake. I knew he was paid, I am continually 
seeing that, but I thought he accounted for the charges 
and that the State got the benefit of it as against his 
salary. 


3369). Apparently not ?—It may beso. Jam sure Mr. 
Winterbotkam is not an over-paid officer, because he does 


his work very well, but I am under the impression that he 


is well paid. 


33591. (Mr. Greene.) It is more a matter of general 
argument. Now with reference to the weak-minded ?— 
There is one point I want to mention before going to that. 
I have read some remarks in some of the evidence, particu- 
larly that of Master Fischer, about the proceedings before 
the Chancery Judges and their Masters, in which he seemed 
to doubt whether privacy could be secured in lunacy 
according to the present practice which prevails in 
Chancery. I think he must have forgotten his own 
experience. I could not myself speak to what goes on in 
Chambers, but in Court, though as Master Fischer says, we 
hear these matters in Court because it is more convenient 
to do so there than in any other room, it is perfectly private 
and generally only the parties engaged in the particular 
case are before the Judge, and if there is any reason for 
keeping the matter quiet, you take care that those who are 
waiting at the door, do not come in—there is no difficulty 
about it at all. Whenever you are dealing with an infant 
you always hear the case in camera if there is the slightest 
reason for it. It is quite true the Judge sits in Court, (as I 
think one of the Members of the Commission pointed out, 
he sits on a lower seat), but it is only because the Court is 
more convenient than any other place. But I thought I 
had better inquire about the proceedings in Chambers 
before the Master, and I have before me a letter written 
by my senior Master in which he says this :—‘* The Cham- 
bers occupied by the Masters are private, and this was 
held by Sir George Jessel when Master of the Rolls, who 
forbade the taking of shorthand notes of proceedings on 
this ground, distinguishing Chambers from the Courts 
which are public, except when a Judge directs a case to 
marked ‘In Camera.’ As a matter of practice the room 
of the Master is usually full of solicitors and their clerks 
from say 11 to 12 or 12.30, when ten or even more 
cases on summons are disposed of by the Master, 
but appointments from 10 or 10.30 to 11 and from 
12 to 12.30 to 1 and from 2 to 4 are usually only attended 
by the solicitor engaged in the particular case, and the 
Master can always, and does occasionally, require 
persons not concerned in the case to withdraw, a request 
which is always at once complied with. I have discussed 
your Lordship’s letter.” (I wrote him a letter of inquiry) 
‘with my colleagues Master Qlark, Master Hewlett and 
Master Villiers, and they all’concur in what I say.” I 
believe that to be the practice in all the Chambers. 


33592. So that we may rely on it there is complete 
privacy, when privacy is required, well within the powers 
of the Judges and the Masters ?—Yes. 


EVIDENCE : 


33593. When the Judge is sitting in Court, it is only 
because it is a more convenient structure to occupy than 
his private room, but for all purposes of administration of 
justice it is a private room ?—Yes. 


33594. I ventured to point out to Master Fischer that 
within my own experience a Judge had sat in Court to 
hear a matter in which I was interested, in which there 
was nobody else but the parties concerned in it, and he 
said it must be something indecent ; it is only indecent 
cases ?—No. Something occurred about there being 
six Judges. 

33595. That is a point entirely cleared up. It may have 
been a misapprehension of the meaning intended to be 
conveyed by Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, who sent us an 
express message to say his suggestion is that the Judge in 
Lunacy shall be the six Judges of the Chancery Division, 
that they shall have a rota allotted to them, and the 
particular matter the Masters would take according to the 
initial letter, so the six Judges in Chancery would be the 
Judge in Lunacy instead of the Lords Justices and the 
Master of the Rolls ?—Quite so. What I wanted to 
explain was, there are really three sets of Judges. We 
work in groups of two each. One is trying non-witness 
business, takes all the summonses, infants’ cases and the 
administration cases, while one is trying witness actions: 
only. That has teen arranged now for some years, and has 
worked thoroughly well. The question obviously occurs: 
how you manage with a particular infant, or a particular 
estate. The answer is simple enough, that a Judge 
always retains control over any estate in which he has 
gained exceptional experience. If it would come before 
the other Judge in the ordinary course, either he himself 
or the Master before whom it comes to him consults the 
Judge who hashad seisin of the case, and says, “‘ Will you 
take this at 4 o'clock some afternoon”? Between Christ- 
mas and Easter, when I shall be taking witness actions. 
I venture to say there will be no week in which I shal] not 
give up one afternoon in the week to hear cases the 
importance of which has cropped up in the Sittings 
between October and Christmas, so we get rid of any — 
difficulty of that kind; continuity is retained whenever 
there is the slightest reason for it. 

33596. The misapprehension is entirely explained... 
It shows that an individual Judge, although he is linked, 
can retain seisin of his case 7—Yes. The case I mentioned 
to Mr. Chadwyck-Healey just now of having sent a man 
down to report on some pictures Mr. Justice Joyce will 
never hear of. It will be brought before me. 


33597. There was another objection put forward, that 
there is not the same security for the possession of the 
assets of a person according to the Chancery practice as 
there is in the Court of Lunacy. We understand in the 
Court of Lunacy all the securities belonging to a lunatic 
are deposited in Court or placed in a bank so that the 
Court itself has got them within its grasp. Supposing 
the administration of property were sent over to Chancery 
from Lunacy, I presume you have got equal means ?—The 
same. I always insist on an infant’s estate coming into 
Court if it is not vested in competent trustees, and some- 
times even then. 

33538. With regard to the custody of title deeds, what. 
do you do ?—We very seldom have any question about 
them. They can be deposited, of course. Generally 
some arrangement is made for deposit at the bank in the 
names of two persons. 

33599. You would feel no difficulty about that ?—No. 

33600. I have understood that that is one claimfor — 
superiority in Lunacy, that they give more effective 
protection to the assets than the Court of Chancery is in ~ 
the habit of doing ?—I think we take care of the assets 
of our infants. 

33°01. Such details as ordering securities into Court or 
into a bank can be arranged ?—Yes. We do not take 
title deeds into Court more often than is necessary, because 
if they are deposited they can only be looked at by order, 
and if you want to look at one document you have to get 
an Order. 

33602. That could be simplified in the case of lunatics ? 
—Yes. 

335.3. The practice in Lunacy so far as that is con- 
cerned could be easily followed if the transfer took place ? 
—Yes; we transfer all funds brought into Court into the 
name of the Paymaster-General. 
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33604. I put to Master Fischer the case of foreign 
bonds, or bearer bonds of any sort possessed by a lunatic, 
and he said they would order them to te deposited at a 
bank in a box, and in that way the Court of Lunacy ha; 
got control over them ?—That is only a matter of detail. 


33605. It could be very well adjusted ?—Yes. 


33606. You said you would like to say something on 
the subject of the feeble-minded ?—Only this, I am 
afraid my statement, if properly read, implies more than 
intended. The Chancery Division, as far as I am aware, 
have never assumed jurisdiction to deal with the property 
of persons of weak mind for their benefit (I am 
quoting my statement) except where that property has 
been under the control of the court. Reading the whole, 
I think that is implied ; but it occurred to me in reading 
it over that that might be readily misunderstood. We 
have never assumed control over any other property, 
but that which is under the control of the court. A large 
jurisdiction has been assumed. 


33607. What you said occasioned a little difficulty 
in my mind, and I asked Master Burney about it. He 
said it was mainly where the person was of such feeble 
mind that it was uncertain whether he could dispose of 
dividends which should be paid to him, that you sub- 
stituted someone who should be a receiver of it for him ? 
—Yes. 

33608. What were the cases that were in your mind ? 
—I have never known a receiver appointed for property 
outside the control of the court. 


_ 33609. He meant in the court ?—The common case 
(it is not at all an uncommon occurrence) is when a person 
of weak mind, it may be senile debility, or something 
equivalent to that at an earlier age, requires to be main- 
tained, you pay the dividends on the fund in court, and 
if necessary part with the corpus to some person who 
is found to be competent, on his undertaking to apply 
the money for the benefit of the weak-minded person. 
You get his undertaking, nothing more. He is some- 
times called quasi guardian—a very poor phrase. 


33610. It would be held to be a release if the lunatic 
died. The next-of-kin administering his affairs, the 
feeble-minded person dying, would have no claim against 
the person who had been so ordered to receive the money ? 
—Not if the jurisdiction had been properly exercised. 
I communicated to- Mr. Chadwyck-Healey a case which 
oceurred to me a fortnight ago. I have a man of twenty- 
seven—therefore, I mean beyond his majority—who 
is suffering from a combination of diseases, and I have 
the evidence of two medical men that he can only live 
for five years at the outside. I have a scheme put be- 

-fore me for applying a small sum to which he has be- 
come entitled, a legacy which is in court, in such a way 
that it will be exhausted in seven years by using the 
corpus. With certain restrictions (I have taken care 
the case shall come before me again after a lapse of time), 
I have made the order. It is a strong thing to do, but 
I have done it. 

33611. If he recovers, he would be able to raise the 
question whether you had jurisdiction to do it ?—Yes. 
The jurisdiction has been asserted in so many ways 
that it is impossible to doubt it, but I do not know where 
it comes from. 

33612. Anyone making a payment would be held to 
have discharged his obligation, on the receipt of the 
person ?—I suppose if there were no jurisdiction, the 
Treasury would have to make it good. 

33613. Somebody on behalf of the Law Society pro- 
posed a somewhat ambitious scheme for dealing with 
the assets of weak-minded people—thriftless people— 
spendthrifts. It was suggested that the Chancery Court 
should have power to enjoin the spendthrift and control 
his money, but that is not the jurisdiction hitherto claimed 
for the Court of Chancery ?—No ; the case I was pointing 
at would never have come before me—I do not think 
anyone would bring before me a case of this kind: an 
infant is entitled to a ninth share of an estate; 
the other eight persons want to sell. The difficulty 
is about the infant selling. He is seised in fee. He 
has the powers of a tenant for life under the Settled 

Land Act, but cannot exercise them because of his in- 

fancy. They come to me, and I appoint somebody to 
exercise those powers on behalf of the infant, and in- 
variably have the money paid into court, unless I can 
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have it paid immediately, some small sum, for his benefit ; 
I have power to do that. If a man is a weak-minded 
person, there is no means of getting round that, except 
by going into lunacy. 


33614. The jurisdiction which the court exercises 1s 21 Dec. 1906. 


nothing approaching the sort of jurisdiction we have 
been suggesting the court should be clothed with ?7— 
No; I could multiply that, but that is a good illustra- 
tion. 


33615. The sort of suggestion that has been put before 
us is that the Chancery Division should have all the powers 
that a cwratelle has, or a family council, or something of 
that kind, of really looking after the moral and pecuniary 
welfare of any person proved to be feeble-minded, but 
there is no claim to that ?—No, I cannot go as far as 
that. 

33616. There is only one other matter, that is to ask 
whether you have had an opportunity of thinking whether 
the transfer from lunacy to the Chancery Division could 
be effected without statutory alteration, only by making 
rules and orders ?—I have not been able to go into that 
exhaustively, but it seems to me as Lord Justice exercises 
his powers, as Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy pointed out, 
not because he is a Lord Justice, but because he is ap- 
pointed under the Sign Manual. As far as I know, there 
is nothing to prevent the Sign Manual being granted to 
the judges of the Chancery Division. Ifthat is the correct 
view (I am not aware of any answer to it), the whole 
jurisdiction which is now exercised by the Lords Justices 
could at once be transferred to the Judges in Chancery, 
or any number of them. That would be the jurisdiction. 
As regards the administrative part, if the committee 
was right, which I cannot help thinking it was, in saying 
that the taxation of costs might be transferred, the 
section seems to point to everything else being transferred 
by rules and orders. Costs are expressly mentioned. 
I have not gone into all the statutes to see, but so far 
as I know, it is always the Judge in Lunacy, and he derives 
his authority under the Sign Manual. 


33617. There are amalgamating powers given to the 
Lord Chancellor to amalgamate the Lunacy Masters and 
the Chancery Visitors with the Commission in Lunacy, 
but there has no suggestion been made up to the present 
by any Royal Commission or any authority I can trace, 
for absorbing Lunacy in Chancery, which is now proposed. 
You say no difficulty has been point2:d out ?—I have not 
found any. 

3361°. Nothing occurs to your mind ?—I looked at 
some of them, but it would require to look at every Act 
of Parliament to see that in no section was any jurisdiction 
given to any other person but the Judge in Lunacy. 
He is the person nominated by the King, as I understand 
it, by the Sign Manual. Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy ex- 
plained that that is his only authority, and it has been so 
ever since I have known it. 


33619. The Judicature Act 1873 excepted Lunacy from 
the general fusion of the courts. The Act of 1873 was. 
repealed by the Act of 1875, which gives power to the 
Lord Chancellor to nominate certain judges to deal with it. 
That was repealed by the Lunacy Act, 1890, Section 108, 
which gives the present arrangement whereby the Lords 
Justices have the Sign Manual for their jurisdiction?—Yes ; 
not because they are Lords Justices. A Lord Justice who 
had been sworn in as Lord Justice, and might reverse 
a decision in the court below, could have no authority in 
Lunacy until the Sign Manual arrived. 


33620. A body of solicitors in Liverpool have expressed 
a wish that the administration of lunatics’ estates so far as 
their Palatinate may be concerned, should be dealt with 
by the Chancery Court of Lancashire; that would relieve 
the Chancery Division of such work, and Durham or any 
other Palatinate Court might set up the same claim. Does 
any objection occur to you upon that ?—I should have 
thought if this proposed scheme were carried out it would. 
naturally, logically follow that the Palatine Court of 
Lancashire would have its jurisdiction in lunacy just as it 
now has in Chancery. 

33621. For the administration of estates ?—I am not 
sure that if that was done I should not suggest a little 
extension, because it is now easy to get a matter out 
of the Palatine Court into High Court. 

33622. Is that done by application ?—I speak with some 
experience, because for ten years I had assigned to me all 
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the Liverpool and Manchester cases which did not come 
into the Palatine Court. They were continually trans- 
ferring. One easy way of doing it is: A brings an action 
against B and C, a proper action in the Palatine Court, 
and B appears there, but C, appears in London, that 
appearance operates a transfer, according to the present 
practice. If Lunacy matters are placed within the 
jurisdiction of the Palatine Court, they ought to stay 
there. 


33623. Is there any suggestion that their registrars or 
their officials should deal with the person and the Com- 
mittee ?—The same would apply. 


33624. That should be still kept outside ?—Yes, there 
is an excellent Vice-Chancellor; he can look after his 
officers in the same way as we do 


33625. You would not let him deal with the purely 
lunacy matters ?—Only so far as the Chancery Division 
practice goes; I should assimilate them. 


33626. Supposing there are small estates under £20 
a year, the county courts have jurisdiction to administer 
estates of that kind; is there any reason why they should 
not administer small estates of persons of unsound or 
feeble mind ?—Not that I know of, care being taken that 
it does not. cost more. 


33627. (Dr. Dunlop.) In answer to Mr. Greene, you said 
in your opinion it is essential that the taxing Master should 
have a professional qualification, not as it is at present in 
the Lunacy Department ?—I did not say “not as in the 
Lunacy Department ;”’ I have not a word to say against 
the gentleman who does the work in the Lunacy Depart- 
ment, J know nothing about it. In the taxing office I 
should certainly have a professional qualification. 


33628. Is the qualification of a\chartered accountant 
such a qualification as would be suitable ?—Certainly not. 


33629. They could not be efficient taxing Masters ?— 
Certainly not. 


33630. (Mr. Byrne.) Under Section 116 (d) of the Lunacy 
Act Orders are made when it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Master in Lunacy that A B is a person of mental 
infirmity, incapable of managing his affairs. Those 
Orders are for the administration of property ?—Yes. 


33631. Therefore under the proposal which you have 
approved I understand they would go to the Masters in 
Chancery ?— Yes. 


33632. Is it not a peculiarity of Orders made under 
Section 116 (d) that they not merely relate to the ad- 
ministration of property, but they are in fact practically 
a decision as to a man’s state of mind ?-—Practically. 


33633. The first Order differs from all others ?—So it is 
in the case I was mentioning where we deal with property 
in courts for the benefit of the person. We cannot 
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do it until we are satisfied that there is complete incapacity 
It must be so. 

33634. Would you give those first Orders to the Master 
in Chancery to deal with as if they were mere administra- 
tion Orders or would you give them to the person 
vested with the authority of a Master who would deal 
with inquisitions and so forth ; they partake of the nature 
of both ?—Yes, I do not know how far those Orders go. 


33635. We have been told they are very numerous, that 
twice a day the Masters in Lunacy decree that A B and X 
Y Z are incapable of managing their affairs ?—The public 
is so jealous about the interference with personal liberty 
and also liberty in the management of property that I 
think it would be more satisfactory if Orders of that kind 
were made by a Judge rather than by a subordinate ; 
but the point has never occurred to me before. 

33636. Itis a difficulty we must consider, is it not ?—Yes. 
We have in Chancery, rules, not perfectly uniform in the 
three different groups, rules which guide the Masters in 
deciding whether cases should be brought before the 
Judge or not. I rather think in the group which belongs 
to Mr. Justice Joyce and myself we require more to be 
done by the Judge than the others do; I think so, I am 
not sure. There are some things upon which we are very 
particular. For instance a very common case is appoint- 
ing trustees (the case I mentioned just now) to exercise 
the powers of an infant over settled land; it is a perfectly 
straightforward case. I put it purely hypothetically. 
The other eight persons are selling the same property for 
£1,800; the share of the infant is one-ninth, only £200. 
If they are perfectly willing to sell, even without the 
affidavit of a surveyor that it is a tip-top price, common- 
sense tells you that it must be right, and you would say 
that a Master ought to make that Order. I do not know 
whether it is done in the other Chambers, but in my 
Chambers it is never allowed; Mr. Justice Chitty laid 
down a rule some years ago insisting on Orders of 
that kind being made by the Judge, though it comes to very 
little more than a formal Order sometimes. 


33687. A great difference has been made before us | 


between property Orders, and Orders putting a man under 
disablity?—I quite see your point; I do not think you 
could'make the property Order unless you were satisfied 
that the personal status was such as to satisfy you. 


_ 33638. That is a matter on which the Masters in Chan- 


cery have no experience ?—They are perfectly competent: 


to do it and to look into the evidence ; with a little more 
experience they would be more and more competent. I 
think off-hand (I have never considered the point before) 
that that is a matter which ought to be dealt with by the 
Judge in person on the ground I mentioned. 


33639. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?7—Nothing else occurs to me. 


Harcourt E. Crare Esq., called and examined. 


33640. (Chairman.) Will you kindly tell us, so that 
we may have it on our notes, how long you have been 
Clerk of the Peace for Lancashire ?—Just about seven 
years. 

33641. And before that ?—I was Town Clerk of Liver- 
pool. 


33642. You have been so kind as to give us a statement 
of your evidence, may we put that on our notes ?—Yes. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN BY 
Harcourt E. Curiarsg, Esq., CLERK TO THE 
LANCASHIRE AsyLuMs BoarD. 


I am Clerk of the Peace for Lancashire, and among 
other appointments hold the office of Clerk to the Lan- 
cashire Asylums Board. i 

The supervision of lunatics in the asylums as carried 
out by the Lunacy Commissioners consists of a visit once 
a year to each asylum by two of the Commissioners. 

The same two Commissioners do not necessarily visit 
each of the asylums under foes control of the Asylums 
Board, and as the reports ofythe visits only express the 
personal views of the individual Commissioners the 
report as regards any particular asylum is not always 
capable of fair comparison with that on another asylum. 

I have been informed by the Superintendents that the 
Visiting Commissioners most carefully carry out their 


inspection and do all the supervision possible in the 
limited time at their disposal; but it is impossible to say 


that there is any real supervision when only one visit in a — 


year is made. 

The reports of the individual Commissioners are printed 
and published as their reports, and not as the considered 
reports of the Commissioners as a body. 

It is suggested that it would be better if the reports of 
the Visiting Commissioners were treated as information 
collected for the Commissioners, and that the latter after 


considering the various reports submitted, and com- — 


paring one with another, should then issue an official 
report on each asylum. 

By this means some sort of a general standard of 
efficiency might be brought about, and unnecessary 
expenditure checked. 


I think the expenditure on the administration of an 
asylum should be criticised from a ratepayer’s point of. 


view, as well as with regard to the increased comfort and — 


pleasant surroundings of the inmates, which may excite 
the commendation of the Visiting Commissioners. 

Little details are often referred to in the reports which 
are hardly worthy of mention, and if the Commissioners. 
were placed in a position to act as the Poor Law In- 
spectors do with regard to the guardians, and be more of 
advisers to the Asylum Committees and Superintendents 
than mere critics. their influence would be increased. 
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It would also be advisable that each Commissioner 
should have certain asylums assigned to him to superin- 
tend. This, of course, would involve increasing the 
number of Medical Commissioners. 

I think the Lunacy Commissioners should devote their 
attention amongst other things to seeing how far it is 
possible to reduce the cost on asylum buildings and the 
maintenance of pauper lunatics, and to do this they must 
compare the cost of the different asylums in the country, 
and in their reports point out the asylums in which the 
expenditure seems excessive. 

With regard to expenditure, considerable economies 
might be effected if the chronic and generally harmless 
patients were housed and maintained on a less expensive 
scale than they now are by being mixed up in one In- 
stitution with the acute and possibly curable cases. 

Many of them are now satisfactorily maintained by the 
guardians at a substantially less cost than in the asylums, 
and there seems no reason to think that with proper 
organisation they cannot be maintained as cheaply in the 
asylums. 

With regard to increasing the number of Commissioners, 
the general opinion among the Superintendents is that 
more Legal Commissioners are not required, but. there 
should be more Medical Commissioners, and that these 
should be selected from men who have actually been 
Superintendents of public asylums and know the details 
of the administration. 

It is considered important that the Visiting Com- 
missioners should themselves be members of the body of 
Lunacy Commissioners, and that any report published 
should be the report of the Commissioners as a body. 

It is also a matter for consideration whether or not it 
would be advisable to give the Commissioners or the 
Secretary of State (if they are subject to his control) 
some power of enforcing their views on asylum autho- 
rities. 

The mixed powers or duties of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, the Secretary of State and the Local Goyern- 
ment Board in connection with asylums is very incon- 
venient and causes unnecessary delay, and it would be 
very desirable to have one Government Department to 
deal with, which should have authority to give a final 
“Yes” or ““ No” to any scheme proposed by an asylum 
authority, and a definite decision on plans and borrowing 
powers. 

_ It is not desirable to have a Government Department 
approving of plans for an asylum unless they are con- 
vinced that the scheme is an efficient one in. detail, 
that it can be carried out at a cost which is not excessive, 
and that the asylum authority are in a position to, borrow 
the necessary money. | 

I have no knowledge of the work required of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, but I should imagine that a body of 
Commissioners who are considered competent to super- 
vise the conditions under which about 120,000 lunatics 
are maintained out of the public purse, might also be 
entrusted to look after the comparative few maintained 
out of private resources. This would involve an amalga- 
mation of the two bodies, but there may be reasons of 
which I am unaware that render this course undesirable. 
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The powers and duties of the Lunacy Commissioners and 
of the Secretary of State should be more clearly defined, 
either by making the particular powers assigned to them 
exercisable without reference to the Secretary of State or 
by treating them merely as a Department of the Home 
Office and as expert advisers to the Secretary of State. 

Local authorities would then know who they had to 
deal with. 

I think the powers of the Commissioners or of the Home 
Office should be limited to the supervision of the treatment 
of lunatics and to deciding when increased accommoda- 
tion for lunatics in any local authority’s area is necessary. 

When increased accommodation is necessary then the 
whole question as to how and where that accommodation 
is to be provided and as to authorising the expenditure 
should rest with the Local Government Board. 

In the case of some of the small counties a system of 
compulsory amalgamation for the provision of accommo- 
dation for pauper lunatics’on the lines of the Lancashire 
Asylums Board would probably tend to a general saving 
of expense and would enable a scheme for the better 
classification of patients being carried out. 
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Much may be done over an extended area with a larger H areourt. E. 


number of lunatics to deal with that cannot be done 
in a smaller area. Z 

Closer co-operation between the asylum authorities and ~ 
the boards of guardians with a view to reducing the total 
expenditure on lunatics is desirable. 

The 4s. per head grant payable to boards of guardians by 
county and county borough councils for each lunatic in 
the asylums should be abolished altogether. 

It operates unequally in different unions and since the 
Local Government Act 1888 is really unnecessary. 

Whatever sum a county council pays in respect of 
these lunatics to boards of guardians increases the amount 
that the county council will have to levy from the guar- 
dians to make up the deficiency of the County Fund and 
the effect of it has undoubtedly been to cause a number of 
lunatics to be maintained under the expensive regime of 
aslyum authorities who otherwise would have been both 
housed and maintained at less cost to the rates in the 
workhouses. 

I do not advocate a general extension of workhouse 
accommodation for lunatics by the guardians, so much as 
the provision of separate accommodation by the asylum 
authorities for chronic and generally harmless cases on a 
lower scale of expenditure than has to be incurred in the 
erection and administraticn cf a genera! asylum for all 
classes of lunatics, but I think the existing accommoda- 
tion in the workhouses, and any economical extensions 
that are possible should be utilised for the harmless 
cases. 


33643. (Mr. Byrne.) With reference to your additional 
statement, you recommend that there should be “ Closer 
co-operation between the asylum authorities and the 
boards of guardians with a view to reducing the total 
expenditure on lunatics.” At the present moment that 
is legally impracticable; is it not ?. They can make arrange- 
ments to limit their action, but they cannot combine for 
any purpose, can they—asylum authorities and guardians ? 
—I do not think we can combine, but we can contract 
with the guardians to maintain lunatics on behalf of the 
asylums board. 


33644. Under which section of the Lunacy Act would 
that be, under the 26th Section ?—I take it from you it is 
sO. 


33645. That is the one under which they can be boarded. 
out under the guardians in the workhouses ?—Yes, they 
are practically contractors for maintenance on behalf 
of the asylums board. It is not adopted in Lancashire I 
think, except with regard to about eighty patients in 
Rochdale Workhouse. 


$3646. That has been a good deal considered in Lanca- 
shire ?—Yes, the Lancashive Asylums Board have been 
taking rather an active part during the last two years 
in endeavouring to see whether by some means of 
co-operating with the boards of guardians they can 
bring about some reduction in the cost of main- 
tenance of pauper lunatics. It is felt that the division 
of authority tends to unn cessary extravagance and that 
we do maintain, as a matter of fact, in the asylums a. 
large number of pauper lunatics who might equally 
well be maintained in the workhouses at a. considerable 
reduction in cost: therefore the asylums board appointed 
a Committee to consider this question, and in September 
last the Committee invited the guardians of all the 
unions in Lancashire to attend a conference at Preston, 
and I think all the unions were represented, with the: 
exception of perhaps two or three. After a considerable 
interchange of opinion between the parties who were 
present, the following resolutions were passed: “ Resolved . 
that in the opinion of this meeting of representatives of 
the Lancashire Asylums Board and of the boards of 
guardians in the county, it is desirable in the interests of 
the ratepayers that pauper lunatics who are considered 
to be incurable be maintained and housed on a less ex- 
pensive scale than the lunatics for whom there is a hope 
of cure. Resolved that as far as possible it is desirable 
that the boards of guardians should make agreements 
with the asylums board for the maintenance of harmless 
chronic cases and so far as the guardians do not make 
such provision the same shall be made by the asylums 
board on a specially economical scale. Resolved that it 
would be desirable for the asylums board to have power 
to provide reception hospitals to which all lunatics should 
be sent tor treatment and observation before they are 
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certified as fit for asylum or workhouse treatment. 
Resolved that the Home Secretary, the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, and the Local Government Board be requested 
to receive a deputation of representatives of the asylums 
boards and the boards of guardians with reference to 
the foregoing resolutions.” 


33647. Those are very interesting, as they bear precisely 
on the matters which are now being discussed so much ?— 
The object of pushing forward that conference at the time 
was that the asylums board are now faced with the 
necessity of building another large asylum, and before 
deciding on the general scheme of the plan they should 
adopt, it was thought desirable that this conference should 
take place in order to see how far it might be possible to 
relieve the asylums board of the cost of building a general 
asylum to include probably accommodation for several 
hundreds of chronic and ordinary harmless cases if it were 
possible to get these harmless cases accommodated on 
some cheaper scale. So the idea was that we should first 
of all find how far the guardians are willing to undertake 
the care of these chronic and harmless cases and to the 
extent that they are unable or unwilling to deal with the 
matter that the asylums board should in their plan for 
the new asylum have regard to the possibility of finding 
accommodation for that class of lunatic either in a separate 
block connected with the asylum or in some way so that 
they might be treated on a different scheme of administra- 
tion generally to the lunatics which are capable of cure. 


33648. With regard to the second resulution wh:ch you 
have just read, it is expected that agreements should be 
made with the guardians by the asylum authorities, and 
failing this that agreement should be made with whom 
else ?—The expression is, “‘ And so far as the guardians 
do not make such provision the same shall be made by the 
asylums toard on a specially economical scale.” The 
point there is really this: whether we shall take the 
lunatics to the workhouse or bring practically the work- 
house on the asylum site. I think the better opinion is at 
present, subject to further experience, that it would be 
better to bring what I call the workhouse administration 
on to the asylum site than to transfer the lunatics on a 
large scale to the workhouses, because it often happens, I 
am told by the superintendents, that cases which are 
considered to be ch:onic and harmless break out into 
dangerous lunacy; then they sometimes have to be 
transferred back from the workhouse to the asylum at 
considerable trouble and expense, whereas if they were 
treated in some building on the site of the asylum, they 
could be very easily transferred a few hundred yards from 
that building to a building where they could be specially 
treated having regard to their condition. 


33649. Probably that would be more encouraging for 
them too, to feel that they were in an asylum with all 
classes of persons, not merely the incurable ?—If you 
had a clean slate to deal with, the real principle is for the 
Asylums Board to deal with lunatics, and the guardians 
to deal with the sane paupers throughout, but having 
regard to the fact that in our workhouses a considerable 
expenditure has ‘been incurred, and there is consider- 
able accommodation for treating lunatics, it would be 
economically a mistake to waste that money and not 
use that accommodation up to the point it is capable 
of being used; but when it becomes a question of en- 
larging the accommodation, it is a matter to consider 
whether it would not be ,better to build the buildings 
on an asylum site rather“#han as an addition to a 
workhouse. 

33650. So practical men admit, for the present at any 
rate, the desirable system must be a mixed one, and that 
the workhouses should not be allowed to provide for all 
that might be kept there, but that there must be some 
sent on to the asylum site ?7—I think the matter ought 


to be settled on the question of economy ; if the guardians — 


are so placed with regard to their property that they 
could erect buildings for so much less per bed than the 
Asylums Board can do it, or they have land which is 
cheaper and available, I think all those circumstances 
should be considered. 

33651. There are a fair number of workhouses in Lanca- 
shire which have certified accOmmodation for lunatics ? 
—At the present time, I think, in round figures, out of 
13,000 lunatics in Lancashire, 3,000 are in the work- 
houses and 10,000 in the asylums. Roughly speaking, 
I think about one-quarter of the certified lunatics in 
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Lancashire are accommodated in workhouses; but there * 


are a considerable number of lunatics in workhouses 
who ought to be in asylums, or who ought to be subject 
to what I call workhouse treatment. 


33652. Do you happen to know Ormskirk workhouse ?— 
I have been inside it; I do not know much about the 
details. 

33653. I was curious to know whether it is a common 
type. I thought it was an excellent place, so far as it 
went. They have very good lunatic accommodation ; 
they have some lunatics that ought to be in an asylum, 
and they have some lunatics in an ordinary ward; that 
almost always happens. When you go to the Home 
Secretary, you are not going to press for a decision that 
one method only shall be allowed in dealing with these 
lunatics, but that where there is accommodation it 
shall be allowed to be continued ?—Yes. 


33654. And it you can positively prove that the guar- 
dians can do it cheaper and better, it might be extended ? 
—Yes. I have an idea that the asylum authority should 
do it. My own idea is the asylums and the guardians 
should look upon lunacy as if it was a common concern, 
and not with a view to try to save the accourt of one 
party at the expense of another. ‘ 

33655. One difficulty has been to get people to take 
any action—to get them. together for discussion ?— 
That has been mainly owing to the custom that started 
after the 4s. grant, in respect of the maintenance of 
those sent to asylums, was made. When that was first 
made the grant was made direct by the Government to 
the particular boards of guardians. What the purpose 
wes I do not know, but the effect undoubtedly was that 
it encouraged guardians to send lunatics to asylums 
instead of keeping them in workhovses. When the 
Local Government Act of 1888 was passed, the specific 
grant from the Imperial purse to the guardians ceased. 
The whole system of Government grant was changed. 
Instead of making a specific grant for special purposes, 
the Government assigned to the county councils and 
county borough councils revenues derived from certain 
taxes, whatever they might be, and a proportion of the 
probate and succession duty accounts. The effect of thit 
was that the balance of the Exchequer contribution ac- 
count remaining in the hands of the county council was 
applicable to the relief of the county rate, but in order 
not to upset the existing financial arrangements of 
the local authorities the Act provided that each county 
council should continue to pay to the boards of guardians 
and others the same proportion of grant that the Govern- 
ment had previously paid. This 4s. grant was amongst 
those that were retained. The consequence is the county 
council on the one hand pay 4s. a head to the guardians 
for each lunatic sent to the asylums, but the effect of 
paying it is to reduce the balance that is available for the 
relief of the county rate, and as the deficiency of the 
county rate has to be raised by the county council by 
issuing precepts on the guardians, and the guardians have 
to collect it out of the poor rate, the reason for con- 
tinuing the 4s. grant is practically now done away with. 
There is no doubt the incidence is different in different 
unions, but I believe it would tend very much to improve 
administration it it were altogether abolished, and not 
extended, as some have suggested, to those lunatics that 
are retained in the workhouses. 

33656. It is the case, is not it, that under the circum- 
stances which you have described the general effect over 
the county is that they give 4s. to the guardians for one 
purpose as required by Parliament, and they may have to 
ask for that same 4s. again to make up the county rates ?— 
On the county as a whole it cancels itself. 


33657. How does that operate in different unions; one 
sends up a large number of patients to the asylums, the 
other, say, keeps its patients in the workhouse ?—Suppose 
I take an illustration of a county borough, which is per- 
haps the best. The cost of the erection and upkeep of the: 
buildings falls on the borough fund. The cost of the 
maintenance of the paupers inside the buildings falls 
on the boards of guardians and on the poor rate. 
If the boards of guardians think that it will pay them 
better they send a pauper to an asylum and get the 4s. 
a week grant toward, I will say, the 93. or 10s. which 
they may have to pay a week; if they think it will not 
pay better to do that, they keep them in the workhouses. 
Many boards of guardians have sent lunatics to the 
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modated those people in the workhouse. That is what 
Teall jealousy of local authorities. So long as one 
account can help itself they do not mind what expense 
they throw upon some other account controlled by 
another authority. 

33658. The expense to the guardians of sending patients 
to asylums may be very much over and above whatit will 
cost in their own workhouses, even getting the 4s. ?—It 
is the expense of the buildings. I do not think you can 
build an asylum very much under £300 a bed, with the 
present price of labour and materials. Workhouses can 
be built a good deal cheaper. 

33659. (Mr. Greene.) In the evidence which you were 
good enough to give us at first yousay: ‘“ Itis not desir- 
able to have a Government department approving of plans 
for an asylum unless they are convinced that the scheme 
is an efficient one in detail, that it can be carried out at a 
cost which is not excessive, and that the asylum authority 
are in a position to borrow the necessary money.” Does 
that point to any existing public department as being 
better qualified than any other public department to be 
the authority ?—I do not say that one Government 
department is better qualified, but owing to the division 
of labour one Government department has certain func- 
tions to perfom which they are more acquainted with 
than others which have nothing to do with them. 


33660. Would you be prepared to allot the duties men- 
tioned in that paragraph to the Local Government Board, 
which certainly is an authority enquiring into finance ?— 
So long as the Local Government Board is the authority 
to sanction the raising of the loan I think they ought to be 
the authority to approve and examine the details of the 
plan but I do not think it is their function to decide as to 
whether an asylum is necessary or not, that properly 
falling to the Home Secretary or the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners. ; 

33661. But conceding that an asylum, or an addition to 
an asylum, is required, then they should be the persons to 

look into the accomplishment of that desideratum ?—Yes, 

the two things must hang together, the approval of the 
plans and the authority to raise the money to carry on 
the plans. 

33662. How would you suggest your local authority 
should act? Assume the case that I was wishing to erect 
a new asylum, should they have their plans made first, or 
get the permission to have the asylum ?—My idea is that, 
assuming the Lunacy Commissioners, or the Home Office, 
come to the conclusion that there is a deficiency of 
asylum accommodation in the county, they would inti- 
mate that to the asylum authority. The asylum authority 
having settled with the Lunacy Commissioners the 
number for which provision should be made, I think then 
as between the asylum authority and the Commissioners 
the thing should drop. The asylum authority should 
then have their plans prepared and they should be sub- 
mitted directly to the Local Government Board, and the 
Local Government Board, with the knowledge they have 
of the financial circumstances surrounding the county for 
other purposes as well as asylum purposes, will be able to 
decide whether it is an expenditure which should be 
authorised or should not be authorised, and in considering 
the plans will have regard to those matters. 


33663. The Lunacy authorities have more experience 
than the Local Government Board, and would have 
knowledge of what is most suitable for the accommoda- 
tion of lunatics ; they would have some sort of voice in 
the essential requirements of the asylum. You, would let 
them say that certain principles of construction should 
be adopted ?—Yes, but that should not be a matter 
between the asylum authority and the Commissioners. 
The asylum authority should have to deal with one 
department on any given subject and no other department. 
‘The communication between the Lunacy Commissioners 
and the Local Government Board should be a depart- 
mental matter; that is both departments are servants 
of the State ; the executive of the State is entitled to call 
upon the officials to co-operate together and assist each 
other. Itisthe business of the Government departments 
to co-operate and act together, and not for local 
authorities to bring them together. 
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33665. The Local Government Board more than any 
other department would know what financial aspect the 
transaction bears, and what are the local capacities for 
bearing the burden ?—At the present time the ‘Local 
Government Board have a very able staff of inspectors 
to select men from to hold inquiries on different matters. 
Their wide experience is a very great advantage to the 
local authorities in any scheme that they have put before 
them. I might illustrate the difficulties that arise under 
the existing system, and I think also the disadvantages of 
it. Quite recently the Lancashire Asylums Board have 
purchased a large estate for the purpose of erecting another 
asylum. They were several years looking out for the 
site and negotiating about it. At first they entered into a 
provisional contract with the owners of the property com- 
prising about 311 acres of land to purchase that quantity 
of land. The owners would not sell till we had agreed 
to buy more than we wanted, subject to approval, and the 
provisional contracts were made. The site was submitted 
to the Lunacy Commissioners, and the Lunacy Commis- 
Sloners stated that they were prepared to recommend 
the Secretary of State to approve of the purchase. When 
it got into the hands of the Home Office, whethe: it was 
owing to representations that were made by land owners and 
others in the neighbourhood against this particular site, or 
whether it was that the Home Office thought that it was 
convenient and wasteful for them to have an inquiry 
themselves first of all, and then subsequently for the 
Local Government Board to have another inquiry on 
the question of the loan, they decided that they would 
postpone the consideration and the approval of the pur- 
chase until the Local Government Board had held their 
inquiry into the question of authorising the loan to be 
raised to pay the purchase money. The inquiry lasted 
two days; we had very considerable opposition. The 
result of it was that the Local Government Board reported 
to the Home Secretary that they approved of the site 
as a site for an asylum_and would sanction the loan for 
the purchase of it, except that they considered that about 
thirty-three acres were unnecessary to be purchased and 
they would not sanction the purchase of that thirty-three 
acres. The Home Office then approved of the purchase 
as recommended by the Local Government Board. So 
we had the case where the Commissioners approved of the 
site—I do not blame them for it, they did not know, but 
on the inquiry by the Local Government Board they cut 
down the purchase of the thirty-three acres at £110an 
acre. We did not want it in the first instance, and we 
were very glad not to have to buy it; but the owners 
forced it on us, and the owners after the report of the Local 
Government Board altered their agreement and agreed 
we should not buy the thirty-three acres. That is a fair 
illustration of the disadvantages of having what I call 
divided authority. 


33666. In point of fact the authority which you would 
have thought should have been left out in that transac- 
tion would have been the Home Office ?—I do not quite 
know the functions of the Home Office and the Lunacy 
Commissioners. When the Lunacy Commissioners had 
told the Asylums Board that we must build another 
asylum it was for us then to arrange with the Local 
Government Board where we should get it and get the 
money at the same time. 


33667. The Lunacy Commissioners being the auth ority 
that probably knows best what is wanted ?—I think the 
Lunacy Commissioners are the proper persons to judge 
what is wanted from the lunacy point of view, and the 
Local Government Board the proper persons to authorise 
the expenditure. 

33668. (Dr. Dunlop.) You have some views about the 
inspectoral duties of the Lunacy Commissioners; I 
gather that from your statement ?—I expressed a sort of 
pious opinion about it. 


33669. You consider the present inspection rather too 
inquisitorial, and advise in future it should be more 
consultative and more advisory ?—It seems to me the 
present inspection results in the public getting through a 
blue book the individual opinion of the particular in- 
spectors who have visited the asylums, and that we do 
not get what I call the considered opinion of the Board 
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of Commissioners as a whole. You might have one 
Commissioner who has strong views with regard to certain 
things and another Commissioner who has strong views 
with regard to certain other things; each very naturally 
emphasises those particular points in his report. It 
would be a great deal more advantageous to the local 
authorities and to the public as a whole if they could have 
some deliberate report from the Commissioners based on 
some general standard of efficiency for working an asylum 
so that the asylum authorities may know really them- 
selves as to whether they are spending more money than 
others are doing, or less, or how they are doing their work 
compared with others. 


33670. You make a point about the advisory duties 
in inspection; as representing the local authority you 
desire and wish to have the advice of the expert central 
Board, is not that it ?—Certainly. I think it is a very 
great advantage to a local authority, I do not care what 
branch of administration it is in, that they can have 
the friendly advice of the Government experts who 
have large experience of other counties, whereas persons 
administering in a particular county are more or less 
confined to their experience of their own county. It isa 
very great advantage to have the experience of other 
parts of the country, tomy mind. That is one reason why 
I should like to see reports made by the Commissioners as 
a whole, and not by the individual Commissioners. 


33671. That is a matter of re-editing the annual blue 
book, is not it ?—Well, I should like to see the Com- 
missioners devote more of their time to the economic side 
of the question. You see such little remarks as: ‘‘ Found 
plates rather cold at dinner”; ‘There was enamel 
chipped off some of the plates,” and things of that kind. 
I think it would be far more useful to the country and 
the asylum authorities when you read the reports and 
find that the cost of maintenance per week in this asylum 
is 9s. 6d., and a few pages further on you find in another 
asylum it is 13s. 6d. if the Commissioners investigated 
why it is 9s. 6d. in one case and 13s. 6d. in another, and 
pointed out whether 9s. 6d. is sufficient and the 13s. 6d. 
extravagant or otherwise. 


33672. Do you think the expert advice point of 
view, the consultative inspection, can best be made by 
one Commissioner being attached to each district 
with deputies under him, or could it be better 
done by a larger Board always in London ?—I do not 
see why the inspection of pauper lunatics should not be 
carried very much on the same scheme as inspection 
of sane paupers. Poor Law inspectors visit workhouses, 
at’end committee meetings, and give a good deal of advice 
which is much appreciated by guardians. They do not 
put it in books, but give it verbally, and by advice and 
assistance help them very much in their work. Some- 
thing of that character might be carried out in regard 
to lunatic asylums. 


33673. There is expert knowledge required in the 
case of the lunatic inspector which you do not require in 
the case of the others ?—I presume so, as far as regards 
forming an opinion whether a lunatic should be de- 
tained or not. 


33674. And as to whether he is being properly treated, 
andis in good health ?—I think the treatment would noi 
require any great knowledge in lunacy; I do not know; 
I should have thought it an administrative question 
rather than a medical question. 


33675. I think nowadays the treatment is the all- 
important thing ?—It may be s. 


33676. You are in favour of the local inspector such 
as you have under the Local Government Board, and one 
man who can be in touch with what is doing in each 
county asylum district 7—Yes, to go round more fre- 
quently than at present. 


33677. More frequent and thorough visitation ?— 
Yes. 


33678. You have expressed views about the 4s. grant, 
advising its abolition ?—Yes. 


33679. Have you equally’ considered its application 
all round to all lunatics ?—Yes, but I do not agree with 
paying it for lunatics in workhouses. That is only done 
to avoid the evil which now exists of paying it only for 
those that go into the asylums; I say it is better to 
abolish it. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


33680. You agree there ought to be a strong central 
body to regulate lunacy matters all over the country ?— 
Yes, I do not suggest that the Lunacy Commissioners’ 
powers should be diminished; I should like them to be 
more clearly defined and more extensively carried out. 


33681. Possibly more elastically ?—Very likely, if 
there is any difficulty found. 


33682. What I was asking for is, if you cease control 
by the central body there must be someone else to keep 
the local authority in order ?—Yes. 


33683. Do not you think the 4s. grant would be an 
excellent means ?—No, I think it has lost all its utility ; 
the effect whatever it is is bad. 


33684. Would not the knowledge that it might be 
withdrawn enforce better administration, less extrava- 
gance ?—That would involve the alteration of the whole 
basis on which Imperial grants are made in relief of local 
taxation. 


33685. It is too big an order ?—It involves too large 
a question. Ido not think it is desirable. We discussed 
this question on the Local Taxation Commission. We / 
discussed the question of the grant, and the general 
fe-ling amongst the members was that there should be 
a smaller grant, say 3s. a week to the guardians; but, } 
from my experience, I think the other cours2 better.  _ 


33686. You have experience under the Inebriates Acts. 
The 7s. Od. grant is given subject to a favourable report 
by the inspector, subject to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of State ?—I should think so, but we do the things 
so well they never hesitate to pass them. a 


33687. But there are other local authorities in the 
country. Could that principle of requiring the satisfae- 
tion of the Secretary of State before the grant is made 
apply to them, and is it a practical suggestion that it. 
should ?—I do not think so. I think there is not much 
in that system of making a grant according to what 
you call efficiency. Take the police; it goes as a 
matter of course, we get theoretically half-pay and) 
clothes out of funds coming fron the government. 
Unless the police are deficient in numbers, or some 
great scandal arises, you never hear of a case of with-— 
holding the grant. There was one case years ago of 
some little borough that had its own police force; rather 
than go to the expense of improving their force as required, 
they declined to have the grant at all; they prefered to 
pay the cost of the whole police rather than have an 
efficient force. 


33688. (Mr. Byrne.) You say that the powers given to 
the central government are not utilised ?—I would not 
say they are not utilised. 


33689. It would be just to say so ?—A colonel generally 
comes down once a year. ‘ 


33690. But supposing the Home Secretary took a bolder 
attitude, it would be possible to use it to greater advantage, 
and would not it be possible to use the 4s. grant to 
lunatics to very great advantage ?—I do not see where 
the advantage comes in. If a pauper is a lunatic, 
being such he has to be accommodated as a lunatic by 
the asylums board or by the guardians, I do not care by 
which so long as it is properly done. 














33691. But supposing it is improperly done ?—Then 
there ought to be power for the Lunacy Commissioners to 
enforce their orders. At the present moment neithe 
the Lunacy Commissioners nor the Home Office have 
powers to enforce their opinion. aa 


33692. (Dr. Dunlop.) Have we not in the 4s, grant 
power of enforcing instructions ?—No, there is no 
power to withhold it; it is paid by the county council 
and not by the government. If a board of guardians can” 
show they have a certain number of pauper lunatics in the — 
asylum you are bound to pay it whether they are properly 
looked after or not. : 


33693. Is not that a pity; should not they be paid 
when they are properly looked after, and not in other 
cases ?—My opinion is it is quite unnecessary to take 
drastic measures in that direction, because what we suffer 
from is not that they are not properly looked after, but 
the tendency to spend more money on them than is 
necessary ; the local authorities tend to spend too much — 
on the maintenance rather than too little. 
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; 33694. I think we might take it extravagance would be 
a reason for stopping the 4s. grant ?—I do not know. 


33695. (Mr. Burden.) Do I understand the 4s. grant is 
paid by the county council and not by the Crown ?—The 
Government in the first instance assign to the county 
councils the proceeds of certain taxes. As soon as those 
proceeds of taxes get into the funds of the county council 
they lose their identity as imperial taxes and they become 

county funds; so that practically the 4s. grant is really 
paid out of the county fund and not out of imperial 
_ taxation, 

33696. So, if the Commissioners are dissatisfied, 
: supposing they had control of matters, they would have 
no power to stop the 4s. in the first instance ?—Assuming 
they had the position which you indicate, I expect it 
_ would work in this way, that the county council should 
| only pay the 4s. grant on the certificate of the Commis- 
_sioners. If their certificate was refused then the county 
council would not pay so much. 


. _ 33697. You were speaking just now that you would like 
to see the Commissioners pay more attention to the 
economic side. Do you think it would be a good thing to 
have some kind of estimate submitted to them as to the 
expenditure of maintenance ?—I do not think you can have 
the estimates, but I do think that where you find asylums 
in which the conditions cannot be very substantially 
different, spending on maintenance a difference probably 
between 9s. and 12s. or 13s. a week, there is obviously 
there som thing that attracts the attention and which 
wants explanation. I think the Commissioners would 
be doing very great service to the country if in those 
cases they would ask the visiting committees of each of 
the asylums to show them their specifications for tenders 
and the contract prices. If they found in one asylum 
they. are spending 4d. a lb. for meat on an average, and in 
another they were paying 3d. they would say, “ Why does 
one pay 4d. a lb. for meat and the other pay 3d,” and if 
the asylum where 3d. is paid is being maintained to their 
satisfaction they ougbt to call the attention of the other 
to the fact that they seem to be providing food of an 
unnecessarily expensive character. 


_ 33698. Then all the asylums would have to submit 
their terms on some common basis ?—-I imagine the Com- 
missioners even now would not have the slightest difficulty 
in ascertaining in every asylum the exact price paid for 
every article. Even in Lancashire where the asylums 
are all under one board, owing to the fact that each visiting 


committee have their own contracts, the variation in: 


price although not very great, represents on the whole 
several thousands a year. 

. 33699. Is not the system in Lancashire that several 
asylums bring them all before a central board, or do the 
visiting committees do it ?—At the present time each 
visiting committee manages its own asylum, gets in its 
own tenders and accepts its own contracts. The asylums 
board have recently appointed’ a committee consisting 


of the chairman and deputy chairman of each of the - 


visiting committees to consider whether it would not be 
in the interests of the ratepayers as a whole that they 
should have a central committee to invite tenders and 
accept contracts. 
33700. So that all tenders would pass through one 
committee's hands ?—Yes; it is just possible by having 
all the tenders for the five asylums managed by one com- 
pee you would be able to make on the whole a reduc- 
tion in the cost of provisions. 
33701. I think you will find it so ?—Personally speaking 
“I think it might prove to be so. 
33702. In a small way I know five other institutions 
working together effected considerable economy. One 
other question, that is in reference to carrying the work- 
house on to the asylum site, so far as the insane are con- 
‘cerned. Do 1 understand from you that you would 
“suggest putting up buildings on the asylum site of a 
workhouse character 7—Yes; what I mean is you might, 
where you are building an asylum for 2,000, put up a 
building for 400 or 500 for chronic cases rather separate 
from the remainder of the asylum buildings, and managed 
on a different scale of diet and cost. 
= And erected at a different cost ?—I do not 
yself think there is very much difference in the cost of 
_ erection after you have finished with the administrative 
blocks and those adjuncts which are necessary for every 
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an asylum for the acute cases and for the non-acute 
cases, 18 the cost of the internal division walls for making 
single rooms, and of course smaller day rooms. 


33701. May we take it you imagine your workhouse 
built on the asylum site and the cost, the average price 
per bed you gave us just now, £300 ?—No ; when once you 
have built your administration block, electric power 
station, heating apparatus, and done your drainage you 
can add on additional wards at a fairly economical rate, 
not exceeding perhaps £120 a bed, or less, but when you 
average what the whole institution has cost it might turn 
out to be £300 a bed. 

33705. That is to say for the £200 you can provide 
for 400 or 500 people who would be housed in work- 
houses like buildings ?—It is not only a question of housing 
them, it is the question of the maintenance of them. The 
average cost of maintenance in our asylum, I do not mean 
the average charge, but the real cost, is about 9s. 2d. a 


-week. Ihave been told by those who represent guardians 


that they keep their lunatics in workhouses at a cost of 
probably about 7s. a week. 

33706. By 9s. 2d. you mean all charges ?—No, main- 
tenance alone; everything except the charge which is 
made in respect of the buildings. 


33707. And that is considered a high figure 7—No, I 
should say the cost of maintenance in Lancashire is very 
low 3 the average cost is over 10s. 


33708. I thought you suggested some one said it was 
too high. I think it is low ?—-No, I say the cost of main- 
taining a lunatic in an asylum is high compared to the cost 
of maintaining him in the workhouse; it probably ex- 
ceeds that by something like 2s. a week. 


3370). (Dr. Needham.) 10s. 1$d. is the average ?—I 
think ours in Lancashire is 9s, 2d. 

33710. (Mr. Burden.) You think it would cost £300 a 
bed, the average over the whole place, but that the work- 
house provision could be erected for £120 a bed ?—I 
should not like to commit myself to any figures, because 
one sees the variation in the cost of asylums recently 
built; there is only one thing that seems invar/able, 
namely, an increase in cost as time goes on, largely 
owing of course to the increased cost of wages and 
material, and partly to carrying out the latest scientific 
ideas, or philanthropic ideas, for dealing with pauper 
lunatics, without any evidence really to show that the 
increased expenditure has benefited lunacy; in fact, as 
far as I can see, all the expenditure during the last 
twenty years on lunacy has not been any benefit to 
lunatics, I will not say it has done any harm, but 
there has been no substantial benefit derived, according 
to the figures, because the ratio of discharges in pro- 
portion to admissions, or in proportion to the average 
number in the asylums, is less now than it was twenty 
years ago, and the death rate has not diminished. 

33711. That arises from the much larger number 
that have to be permanently maintained and so makes 
it more important that economy should be considered 
at all points ?—Yes ; in addition we find that the lunacy 
in the Kingdom has increased from being, about ten years 
ago, one in every 319 to one in every 285. Lunacy has 
increased, the death rate in the asylums has not decreased 
and the ratio of discharges over the admissions, or average 
population of the asylums is less than it was twenty 
years ago. Where then is all the benefit of the 
expenditure ? 

33712. You are not in a position to give me any figures 
as to cost. I want to get the cost of workhouse-like 
buildings built on an asylum site ?—The only information 
I can give you as to cost of asylums is a return which I 
have. 

33713. (Mr. Byrne.) Can you tell me the cost of your 
boys’ place at Winwick ; that is the last building you have 
undertaken, is it not ?—I am under the impression that we 
have not settled the plans yet. I think it is estimated at 
about £21,000; it is to keep alive these idiot boys born 
in workhouses or elsewhere, but few can ever be made 
useful. 

33714. (Mr. Burden.) £21,000 for how many ?—130 
to 140 I think it is. 
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33715. That works out at about £160 a bed ; that is very 
much less than £300 ?—But you must remember the 
administrative block of the asylum is built. 


33716. I am dealing, not with that, but with the work- 
house building on an asylum site ?—I am convinced we 
might diminish the cost very much indeed if we were 
allowed by the Lunacy Commissioners to separate the 
asylum into two parts, that which is governed on the 
ordinary asylum system and that which is governed on 
the workhouse system. 


33717. So the workhouse-like building could be built 
at something like £120 a bed ?—I would not commit 
myself to any figures. I do not think you would get it as 
low as that if carried out by a public authority. A private 
individual might do that, not a public authority. 


33718. A private individual has just erected, or entered 
into a contract for, an institution in Yorkshire for £100 
a bed ?—Yes. 


33719. (Dr. Needham.) Would you be surprised to see 
that Ramhill cost £245 a bed, Prestwich £120 a bed, 
Lancaster £215, Nottingham £214, Winwick £263; all 
those are trom a Peturn to an Crder trom the House of 
Commons published this very year ?—Yes, but that Return 
is very misleading, because it is no comparison of the cost 
of an asylum building to include the cost of the site. 


33720. But that is total cost of building and site ?— 
Yes; I will give you the building alone without the site. 
The Lancaster Asylum cost of building, including 
machinery, drainage, water supply, but excluding the 
cost of the site and furniture is £163 a bed; Prestwich 
£139, Rainhill £224, Whittingham £206, and Winwick 
£225. 


33721. Then where does your £300 a bed come in ?— 
Because these asylums were built, some of them, fifty 
or sixty years ago. 


33722. Winwick was not and Whittingham was not ?— 
Winwick is the most expensive of the whole, or will be 
when it is finished ; it will come to £220 or £225 when we 
have paid for extras. 


33723. That is a long way short of £300 a bed ?—If you 
had to reproduce the plans of Winwick Asylum to-day 
I am told by the architect that you could not do it within 
30 per cent. of the price. 


337-4. We hope we could do it for less ?—I should be 
glad to know the gentleman who would take the contract. 


33725. We have had it in evidence, that the cost of 
building has gone down very much, that the cost of 
building is cheaper very much than when Winwick 
was built ?—I hope we shall find that out. The Asylums 
Board of Lancashire will be ‘testing this, because they are 
about to submit the plans to the Home Office and the 
Lunacy Commissioners for this new asylum, which has been 
prepared, not with a view to seeing how far Winwick 
could be improved on, but how far it could be cut down 
without diminishing the reasonable accommodation that 
ought to be given to a pauper, so I hope we shail be able 
to get down below Winwick if prices have gone down 
to that extent. 


33726. You say recoveries are not greater than they 
were, and you mention it as an evidence that money 
has not been well spent. Has it occurred to you that one 
very influential reason why the rate of recovery is not 
greater, but is smaller, than it used to be is that into 
asylums have been swept these people who ought to have 
workhouse treatment, innumerable multitudes whose 
chance of recovery is nil from the time they enter the 
asylum ?—That would be quite true if you were com- 
paring the year before that policy commenced with a 
year at the present time, but I am taking the last ten 
years which is subsequent to the time that policy has been 
pursued ; it is more than ten years ago you started 
sweeping the idots trom the villages in—— 


33727. It has increased out of all proportion the last 
five years. If you will examine the Lunacy Blue-book, 
you will see the number of patients admitted at advanc- 
ing age has increased enormously the last few years ; 
people irrecoverably insane ?—I am very glad if there 
is any explanation of it. 


33728. As regards deaths, if you will examine the 
records, you will find that the death rate has decreased 
very materially, and that that is one of the great reasons 
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why there has been such an accumulation in asylums, 
because the death-rate has gone down so much ?—Might 
I give the figures from the Blue-book ; in the four years 
1894 to 1897, the proportion of deaths to daily average 
number of residents was 9°50; in the next four years, it 
was 8°87, in 1903 it was 10°08, in 1904 it was 9°84; 
there is practically no improvement in the death-rate. 


33723. You must take longer periods; you have 
taken two years in the last case. Between the average 
of 10 per cent. and the 8 per cent. you mention there is 
a considerable drop ; that makes an enormous difference ? 
—If the asylums are being filled with these idiot and 
harmless cases, it is all the more reason why they should 
not be treated on the expensive asylum system. 


33730. Quite; and the Commissioners have been 
drawing attention to that for many years ?—I quite 
agree ; I hope they will assist us in carrying it out. 


33731. As regards your building a reception asylum, 
what is to prevent the Lancashire Asylums Board building 
a reception asylum ?—I do not think they have any power 
at the present time to do it; reception hospitals I should 
call them rather, not asylums; the idea is that you 
should have hospitals for people who are either suffer- 
ing from lunacy or thought to be suffering from lunacy, 
who should be sent for observation and treatment for 
six weeks or two months. 


33732. What you want are observation wards ?— 
Perhaps I used the wrong expression. They want to have 
some sort of hospital where all the delirium tremens cases, 
amongst others, can go to for six weeks or something 
like that, and the probability is half the people now 
sent to workhouses or asylums would be turned out 
of the hospitals cured and not sent to an asylum. 


33733. Such as formed the subject of a Bill before 
Parliament for the London County Council; such as they 
have got now in Glasgow at the workhouse—a reception 
ward in which people can be under observation ?—Not 
necessarily a reception ward at the asylum, but we want: 
something more; we want to have some place where we 
could send people under suspicion for treatment before. 
they are certified as lunatics. 


33734. Not a reception ward where people are under 
certificate, but simply under observation, where they can 
be sifted and sent to various asylums ?—We want to avoid 
putting the odium of lunatic on a man who has, say, 
delirium tremens, and goes into a hospital for three weeks 
and then can be discharged. 


337-5. All I wanted to draw attention to is that under 
Section 141 of the Lunacy Act a local authority may 
provide accommodation for patients suffering from any 
particular class of mental disorder ; so there is nothing to 
prevent your building any asylum for any kind of person 
you like who is insane ?7—Have we power to retain them 
there ? 

33736. I am not talking ‘of a reception ward, but I say 
you have power to build any kind of asylum you like ?— 
We are providing for a reception hospital in the plans 
for the new asylum. 


33737. You said you could not build a reception 
asylum; the law gives you power to build a reception 
asylum ?—I ought not to have used the word “ asylum ” ; 
I inteaded to refer to an institution which is not an 
asylum. 


33738. Now about the doing away with thirty-three 
acres of a site. What was to prevent the committee doing - 
what was ultimately done at the instance of the Secretary 
of State, fighting that question out with the proprietors. 
Why should they be compelled to buy thirty-three acres 
more than they wanted? It was obvious the vendor of — 
the land was willing to sell the land ultimately, less the 
thirty-three acres. Why did not the committee press 
him ?—When you have to negotiate with a man who has — 
the power of saying no—— , 


33739. Had not he the power of saying no to the 
Secretary of State ?—Certainly, but we had no compulsory ; 
power to buy land; where you can give notice to treat 
for exactly what you want it is different. We had to 
negotiate for a site. The owner said, “I am prepared to 
sell you all that piece, but I will not sell part of it,” and 
when he found there was a probability of not selling it at 
all he thought it better to let us have part rather than 
lose the whole contract. 
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33740. Why could not the committee have said at 
first, “‘ We will buy the estate less the thirty-three acres ? 
—Because we were not in that position; this was the 
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very best site we could have. 


33741. Ultimately he was willing to sell it less the 
thirty-three acres ?—When he knew he might lose the 
contract. 


33742. If you had told him to begin with that you 
would not buy it unless he took off the thirty-three acres, 
would not he have done so then ? 


33743. (Chairman.) Mr. Clare means to say that the local 
authority is not in the same position as the Secretary of 
State. You can often bluff the local authority but you 
cannot bluff the Secretary of State ?—Yes, if we had not 
bought this property from him, had not agreed to buy 
the whole thing, he would have put a higher price on the 
smaller portion. 


33744. (Dr. Needham.) I quite see that. My point is it 
would have been possible for the local authority to have 
fought the fight which ultimately fell on the Secretary of 
State ?—Under the circumstances I do not think so. 


33745. One word about the 4s. grant. Would it not 
answer the purpose if the 4s. grant were continued, and 
if it were made conditional upon, say, the reports of the 
Commissioners that efficiency was maintained, and extend 
it to workhouses, and make the same condition prevalent 
there ?—The alternative is to extend it equally to those 
persons detained in workhouses. I think the simpler 
plan is to abolish it altogether. Some alteration in it is 
absolutely essential if we are going to have economical 
administration. 


33746. Take the third paragraph in your first state- 
ment: “ The reports of the visits only express the personal 
views of the individual Commissioners”; has it not 
occurred to you that the Commissioners have a common 
opinion, that they discuss these matters, and that they go 
to asylums furnished with a common opinion? I do not 
say that there are not divergencies, of course there must 
always be in any body of men, but would you not suppose 
they have a common opinion and a common principle 
which guides them ?—I think so. 


33747. If that is so, the opinion expressed in the 
entries in the Blue-books is not the opinion of the indi- 
vidual Commissioners but the opinion of the Board; that 
is what it really is ?—I am very glad to hear it; I did not 
know it. I take the reports as I read them. 


33748. I do not say there are not individual differences, 
there must be always when you get a body of men. The 
differences are minor differences, and the general principles 
are the principles of the Board ?—No doubt, if you say so. 


33749. That would rather remove your objection ?—If 
it is the opinion of the Board. I should suggest they 
should go further and compare one report with another. 


33750. That is done. All the reports which are given 
by the Commissioners, the entries which are made by 
the Commissioners at the asylums, are all read at a Board 
at which the members are present ?—That is an internal 
arrangement; it does not appear on the face of the 
. reports. 


33751. You have thought it would be well if the Com- 
missioners considered their reports, that is to say if the 
reports were not made at the time, but were taken up 
to the Board, considered, and a:considered report sent 
down. That has been discussed a great deal, and it was 
thought more desirable to have the fresh views of the 
eyes which were seeing ; that the report should be written 
down exactly as the result of what the Commissioners 
actually saw before their eyes, and that it would not be 
a good thing to have it revised and reconsidered ?—That 
would be the answer of the Commissioners to the opinion 
I venture to express. 


33752. I say that is the answer. You think it ought 
to be written down and then considered ?—I think a 


33753. After I have told you that it is the report of 
the Commissioners, inasmuch as the Commissioners have 
agreed beforehand upon general principles ?—Then 
there would be no harm in their issuing it as their report 
instead of publishing it as the report of the individual. 


33754. Except that it would not be a report of people 
seeing with fresh eyes and who are reporting the things 
they have seen on those particular days ?—But I rather 
understand sometimes, if I may use the expression abso- 
lutely without offence, that individual Commissioners 
have what you might call fads on certain points, and 
those are somewhat emphasised in their individual re- 
ports. If it was a report of the Commissioners as a whole 
we might probably have some of those little exaggera- 
tions softened down. 


33755. You get a variation; there is a variety of 
Commisisoners, you get very small variations in the 
entries ?—It would be far more important to us if the 
Commissioners would point out where we are spending 
money badly, than simply to say, “‘ The plates are too 
cold,” or “‘ There is a bit of glass knocked off a dish,” 
things like that in a report are too small to be published 
in a Blue-book. There is one case where a Commissioner 
said he was pleased to see looking-glasses had been put 
in the ladies’ bath-room. 


33756. That is a matter of considerable importance ; 1 
am always expressing it myself, because it contributes 
enormously to the tidiness of the women ?—You repre- 
sent a view of it which did not occur to me. 


33757. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would like 
to add ?—There is one point I think, on the question of the 
Local Government Board dealing with plans. I am 
very strongly of opinion myself that the architect to 
deal with plans submitted should be a salaried official of 
a Government department. I do not say I have had 
any experience which makes that suggestion desirable, 
but I do say as a matter of principle of local government 
it is most desirable that the authority should know they 
are approaching an official under the control of a Govern- 
ment department absolutely, and not a private individual. 


33758. Not an independent individual ?—Not an 
independent individual, quite irrespective of any possible 
objections which never occur; as a matter of principle 
it is most essential. Then as things at present stand, 
I think there is possibly a question of doubt as to whether 
the Secretary of State is in a position to enforce economy 
in plans where he would desire it. It is just possible if the 
question were raised that it might be found, if you submit 
a plan which is too good, that he, under the Act, has no 
right to refuse his consent on the ground that it is too 
good; he is only allowed to refuse his consent on the 
ground that it is insufficient. 


33759. I think that is the fact. 


33760. (Mr. Byrne.) Mr. Cunynghame said the same ; 
some Secretaries of State had felt that difficulty. 


33761. (Mr. Greene.) But is it in the Act ? 


33762. (Chairman.) Do you suggest that they should 
have powers to curtail the expenditure, whoever the 
authority is ?—Certainly, and I do not think they should 
be bound to approve a plan when they think it is too 
good. 


33763. (Mr. Greene.) Does that require legislation? 
—I think it does. There has not been a case before the 
Courts in relation to a Government department ; there 
are parallel cases of a local authority being bound to 
approve things which came under their bye-laws. I 
think if it was tried it might go against the Home Office. 
Whatever legislation is going to be propounded it might 
be just as well to remove doubts. 
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33764. (Chairman.) So that we may have it on the 
notes, would you be so kind as to tell us how long you 
have been Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board ?—I have been Assistant Secretary of the Local 
Government Board for a little more than a year. I have 
been an inspector for thirty years. 

33765. You have been so kind as to give us a state- 
ment of yourevidence ; may we putit on our notes ?—Yes, 
STATEMENT OF THE EvipeNcr Given By J. S. Davy, 

KEsq., C.B., CHtzer GENERAL INSPECTOR AND AsgsIs- 





1. I have attended to call attention to some points of 


difficulty in the administration of that part of the Poor 
Law which is concerned with the relief of lunatic paupers ; 
as, for instance, the growth of expenditure and the steadily 


increasing proportion of the poor rate so expended, the 


want of classification of paupers of unsound mind, and 
the want of co-ordination between the various local and 
central authorities. 


2. ‘The number of lunatics who are chargeable to the 
poor rate has increased as is shown in the following 














TANT SECRETARY OF THE LocaL GovERNMENT tables :— 
Boarp. 
TaBLeE I.—Number of Pauper Lunatics, 
At OS Sa Se eee 
Pauper lunatics.* 
ue id Non-pauper lunaties.} 
Chargeable to Chargeable to Counties 
Guardians. or Boroughs. 
1859 - 30,130 1,652 5,361 
1869 - - é 45,114 . 1,888 6,445 
1879 - - - 60,165 1,894. 8,258 
1889 - - - 73,993 1,588 8,708 
1899 - - 93,957 1,505 9,458 
1906 - - - 109,350 1,729 10,723 














* From figures derived from returns made to the Local Government Board and to the Lunacy Commissioners,under 16 é& 


17 Vict., c. 97, s. 64. 


+ From Table IT., Appendix A., 60th Report of Commissioners in Lunacy. 


lunatics. 


Of the insane 90 per cent. are paupers chargeable to 
boards of guardians, whereas in 1859 the paupers formed 
only 81 per cent. of the whole number. 


The figures include private and criminal 


3. The 
boards of guardians is shown in the following table :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAUPER Lunatics. 


Taste II. (Figures derived from returns made to the Local Government Board and to the Commissioners 


distribution of pauper lunatics chargeable to 





in Lunacy). | 
Asylums, registered Imbecile Asylums of Residing with relatives 
lst January. hospitals, and Workhouses. Metropolitan and in recei rt 
licensed houses. Asylums Board. of outdoor relief. 

VObG rates a 16,369 7,963 ~ od 5,798 
1869- -—- 26,946 11,181 — 6,987 
1879 - = - 37,930 11,697 4,308 6,230 
1989 -> SE ae 50,554 12,012 5,497 5,930 
1899 - - - 70,544 11,469 5,984 5,960 
1906 galled 85,990 11,151 6,591 5,618 
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653 (1859) to 2,669 (1906). 
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The number of non-pauper lunatics in asylums, regis- 
tered hospitals, and licensed houses has increased from 
5,075 (1859) to 9,209 (1906) ; and in asylums alone from 
The number of non-pauper 
lunatics living with relatives has increased from 122 to 528. 

It will be observed that whereas the number of lunatics 
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in workhouses has been practically stationary since 1869, 
the number of lunatics chargeable to the poor rate in 
asylums has increased from 27,000 to 86,000, or more than 
threefold. 

4, The cost of maintenance exhibits a more than 
corresponding increase, as the following table shows :— 


Taste I11.—Lunatic paupers in asylums, registered hospitals, and licensed houses. 
Cost of maintenance charged to guardians and numbers maintained. 




















5 year periods. pavers Teatly cont of 
£. 
MeaiGb <= - 497,393 
Regt siete ees 652,824 
a 791,810 
TBZEBO ite Yo 22.04 946,413 
1881-85 - - - 1,104,544 
pe6-90° =; .-- = 1,181,814 
Bei togh sale oe 1,395,610 
1996-1900 = = 1,691,853 
Ole — 2,148,271 
1906 paren 2,352,637 


Average number maintained. 


Yearly cost per head. 





£ 8 
20,133 24 14 
25,727 25 8 
30,292 26 3 
36,379 26 0 
43,644 25 7 
46,196 24 0 
56,803 24 11 
67,795 24 19 
79,124 ry ae 
85,990 ee 





In fact, whereas the percentage of the cost of asylum 
lunacy to the total cost of poor relief was 7 per cent. in 
1857-60, it was no less than 16 per cent. in 1904. 

5. The total cost of Poor Law relief has also greatly 
increased during the same period, but this increase may 
to a large extent be attributed to certain definite causes. 

Some part of it is, no doubt, due to an elevation of 
the standard of nursing and other comforts which public 
opinion demands, and this would also affect the ex- 
penditure of asylums. But there is no evidence to 
show that there has been such a change in the class of 
patients in asylums as to require a large expenditure than 
formerly for their adequate treatment. 

6. The distribution of pauper lunatics between work- 
houses and asylums has no doubt been greatly affected by 
the grant of 4s. per week received by boards of guardians 
in respect of each lunatic maintained at their expense in 
an asylum. 

The effect of the grant has been to divert the whole 
increment of lunacy from the workhouses to the asylums, 
and apparently to crowd these institutions with chronic 
and incurable cases. 

Guardians and their officers have now every induce- 
ment to get rid of troublesome cases in this way, and 
sometimes they are able to provide additional accommo- 
dation which they need for other classes by removing 


lunatics to buildings provided at the cost of the county. 


7. Various proposals to extend or vary the scope of 
the grant have been under the consideration of the 
Local Government Board, whose view was summed up in 
a letter which they addressed to the County Councils’ 
Association in 1899. 

The Commissioners of Lunacy at that time approved 
the proposal of the association so far as an extension of 
the grant to all cases of lunatics transferred under Sec. 
25 of the Act of 1890, and workhouses affording satis- 
factory separate accommodation, were concerned; but 
declined to undertake any further work in connection 
with the inspection and approval of the workhouses. 

8. Although the proportion of pauper lunatics in 
asylums is much greater than it was, there are over 
11,000 still in workhouses. It is understood at the Local 
Government Board that the Lunacy Commissioners do 
not object to the retention of lunatics in well-managed 
workhouses, and some of the Reports made by the 
Visiting Commissioners have been to the effect that 
association with the ordinary inmaté is beneficial to the 
lunatics. But many of the Board’s inspectors strongly 


protest against the association of persons of unsound. 
mind with the ordinary inmates, and have called atten- 
tion to undoubted cases of hardship or annoyance 
arising from this cause. The Commission may refer to 
Mr. Preston Thomas’ Reports published in the Annual 
Reports of the Local Government Board. 

9. The same view was taken by the Cottage Homes 
Committee in 1899, who in their Report say that they 
“are of opinion that all pauper imbeciles and epileptics 
should be provided for outside the workhouse. Not 
only would the removal of this class of paupers leave 
further room for a better system of classification, but it 
would obviate what would appear to be a great source 


of discomfort to the aged poor in many of the smaller 
workhouses,’”’ and make a recommendation in aczord-- 


dance with that vizw 

10. The Board are aware that in many cases the 
guardians have experienced great difficulty in finding 
accommodation in existing asylums for lunatics who are 
obviously unfit for treatment in a workhouse, and whose 
presence. may inflict much hardship on other inmates. 
In this matter the Board are practically helpless. 


11. The Local Government Board have the duty of 
approving plans as well as sanctioning loans for the erec-- 





J. S. Davy, 
Esq., CB. 
14 Jan. 1907. 


tion of Poor Law buildings, and can therefore exercise- 


some control over the expenditure. Occasionally pro- 
posals which seem to involve unnecessary expenditure 
are put forward by local authorities, who generally are 


able to allege exceptional circumstances in justification. - 


For example, building in the Metropolitan area is ex- 
ceptionally costly, sites are very expensive, and the 


London Building Act, 1894, does not tend to economy 


of construction. 


between one building and another can only be approxi- 
mately accurate. ead 

12. When considering the question of the institutions 
in which imbeciles should be kept if the recommenda- 
tion of the Cottage Homes Committee are carried 
out the Board are bound to consider the cost of the 
buildings in which the insane paupers are at present 
housed, as compared with that of workhouses. 

In March, 1904, the outstanding debt incurred for 
county and borough lunatic asylums amounted to 
£9,446,986. The debt of Poor Law authorities for work- 
houses and other Poor Law institutions amounted to 
£12,711,807. Calculated on the number of lunatics in 
county and borough asylums on January Ist, 1904, the 


There can, therefore. be no one scale of 
cost for the whole country; and in fact comparisons- 
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J. 8. Davy, debt represented £111 per head, while the Poor Law debt The amount of the debt at various periods is shown 




















Esq., C.B. on the number of indoor paupers only represented £49 per _ below. 
head. 
14 Jan. 1907. 
ens a ee ee 
Indoor Paupers County and B h | Lunatics in asyl 
- 7 - ; ty and Boroug unatics in asylums 
Poor Law Debt January Ist. Lunatic Asylum’s Debt January Ist. 
£ 
1879-80 - - 4,675,980 194,651 (not known) 40,088 
1889-90 -  - 6,237,304 200,482 3,557,436 52,937 
1899-1900- - 8,967,295 226,871 » 6,320,140 74,004 
1902—4.ine caw as 12,711,817 259,909 9,446,986 84,549 











* Excluding for 1879-80 and 1889-90 the approximate and for 1899-90 and 1903-4 the ascertained debt of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board for fever and smallpox hospitals and ambulance service. 


Thus for every lunatic in asylums in 1889-90 the debt 
for asylum accommodation amounted to £67, and in 1904 
to £111. For each indoor pauper the debt for workhouse, 
infirmary and school accommodation amounted in 1890 
to £31 as compared with £49 in 1904. 


13. It is clear that accommodation for acute cases 
of lunacy must be at least as expensive as that for acute 
cases of ordinary sickness, but the Board have consider- 
able doubt whether anything like the same expense 
would be necessary for housing the chronic cases who 
now form the bulk of the lunatics in workhouses. As 
it would appear that many of the present inmates of 
asylums must also be chronic cases. The Board have 
no direct information as to this, but as the percentage 
of the total number of lunatic paupers chargeable to 
particular unions who are in asylums varies from 100 
to thirty or forty, it seems to follow that the chronic 
cases from some unions have been transferred from 
workhouse to the asylums. This may be because there 
is a want of accommodation in the workhouse or because 
the officers wish to get rid of troublesome cases. 


14. The lack of co-ordination between the local authori- 
ties who have to deal with lunacy administration appears 
to the Board to involve a large amount of unnecessary 
expenditure. On this ground there is something to be 
said in favour of a transfer of the administration to 
the county council, but on the other hand it must be 
remembered that the Poor Law machinery is the only one 
available for many purposes under the Lunacy Acts. 
The statutory duties of relieving officers: and the use 
of the workhouses for remand and other temporary 
cases could hardly be transferred to the county authorities 
without a largely increased expenditure. 


15. The reports of the Visiting Commissioners in Lunacy 
are transmitted by the Board to the local authority 
concerned who in almost every case carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. There is no appreci- 
able friction, although in some cases the Board’s inspectors 
do not concur in the recommendations. In some cases 
where the lunatics are few and chronic the expense in- 
curred in their inspection would seem to be excessive, 
and possibly this might be avoided by some arrangement 
between the departments. 


16. The case of the Canterbury Borough Asylum is 
one that appears to illustrate strongly the necessity of 
some further ordination between the central authorities 
who now deal with pauper lunatics.. 


17. The accounts of each asylum are shown in detail 
in the Report of the Lunacy Commissioners and are 
also included with the accounts of other local authorities 
in the annual Local Taxation Returns required to be 
presented to Parliament by the Local Government Board 
under the Local Taxation Returns Acts. 

The accounts of the Visiting Committees are subject 
to audit by the district auditors of the Local Government 
Board under Sec. 18 of the Lunacy Act, 1891. 


18. Of recent years the policy of Parliament has been 
to entrust to the Board the control of local loans and 
local finances, and the supervision of local administration 
generally. The Board would strenuously oppose any 
change which would tend to diminish their power of 
carrying out these duties effectively. 


33766. (Dr. Dunlop.) You tell us, and I suppose the 
figures agree with those in the Report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, that there are 11,000 lunatics in work- 
houses ?—That is so. 

33767. You are, of course, acquainted with their 
mode of treatment in the workhouses ?—Yes. 

33768. In the first place, are those all the lunatics in 
workhouses ?—Yes, all the certified lunatics. 

33769. That is very much a qualifying answer, is it 
not ?—I think not. 

33770. Do you think that all lunatics in workhouses 
are certified ?—Yes, that is so. I define a certified 
lunatic as a man who is detained there compulsorily 
under a certificate. 


33771. But does this 11,000 include all lunatics in 
workhouses ?—All lunatics who. are certified so that 
they may be unable to discharge themselves ; of course, 
there may be unobserved lunatics, 


33772. Surely there are a large number of observed lun- 
lunatics who are not certified in workhouses ?—I think 
not. The Commissioners in Lunacy at their visits call 
attention to the fact if they see them. 


33773. Do the Commissioners in Lunacy visit the 
ordinary wards in workhouses ?—Yes. 


33774. How often ?—I think once in three years. 


33775. I understand they visit the lunatic wards once 
in three years ?—There may be a lunatic in the work- 
house who is not known to be lunatic and to whom the 
attention of the Commissioners is not called. 


33776. Are there a considerable number of that sort ? 
—No. 


33777. Are you familiar with Paddington Workhouse ? 
—No, I have never been in the London workhouses. 


33778. Would you be surprised to hear that there are 
dozens there, not certified ?—I should be very much 
surprised. 


33779. I have seen them myself ?—It is quite clear 
you and I do not mean the same thing. 


33780. Yes, we are talking about the same thing— 
uncertified lunatics—persons suffering from lunacy who « 
are not certified ?—I have never seen them. 


33781. Would you doubt their existence ?—Very much ; 
the Commissioners would be certain to know of it. I 
think the master would be certain to tell them. A 
lunatic is not a very pleasant inmate of a workhouse. 
The medical officer of the workhouse would certainly call 
attention to the fact that so-and-so is not right in his 
mind. 

33782. I was over one some time ago where there are 
lunatic wards and lunatic airing yards and none of them 
were certified ; is that right ?—I think not. 


33783. The intention of the law is that all lunatics 
should get the protection of the law ?—I imagine the 
intention of the law is that all lunatics should be com- 
pulsorily confined. 


33784. Is that so ?—I think so. Incidentally they 
should get the attention which attaches to compulsory 
confinement. 
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33785. Why do you say all lunatics should be com- 
pulsorily confined ?—I think that is the intention. The 
intention of the certificate is that a man shall not be able 
to discharge himself when he chooses. 


33786. Surely all lunatics are not compulsorily con- 
fined ? Some are allowed out on probation, and some 
are boarded out ?—That is under other provisions of 
the Act. 


33787. You mean the intention of the Act is that all 
junatics should be compulsorily confined ?—Put under 
some tutelage. 


33788. Surely the ultimate object is to protect the 
junatic ?—The ultimate object is he should be confined 
for his own protection. 


33789. Do you think it right that these lunatics should 
‘be excluded from the provisions of the Act ?—1 do not 
admit their existence. I do not understand it. I should 
have thought everybody compulsorily confined would 
be certified. I think either the Lunacy Commissioners 
or the inspector would know of it. 


33790. Do you know the Liverpool workhouse ?—Yes. 
33791. The West Derby Union Workhouse ?—Yes. 


33792. Do you know the part of that called ‘“ The 
Epileptic Home ” ?—That has been built since my time. 
All epileptics are not certified, because some are 
sane. I brought the attention of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners to that matter twenty-five years ago. 


33793. If you do not know that department of the 
‘West Derby Union, we need not discuss it. Will you 
give me your opinion on this point: is it right that 
lunatics should be detained in workhouses uncertified ? 
—No, certainly not. No one should be detained against 
his will without being certified. 


33794. Some have not got a will to express, have they ? 
—No. 


33795. With regard to the 11,000, are you satisfied 
that they are sufficiently or efficiently supervised by 
some central authority ?—I should say they were. They 
are as well supervised as any other pauper of my depart- 
ment. In addition, they have occasional visits by the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. 


33796. They differ very essentially from other paupers 
because they are compulsorily detained and the others 
are not ?—There is that distinction. I suppose that 
is why they are visited by the Lunacy Commissioners. 


33797. These lunatics suffer from a disease that re- 
quires a special knowledge to understand and appreciate ? 
—I suppose so. 


33798. Is there that skilled supervision over them ? 


- What men understanding Junacy go round and super- 


vise their treatment ?—The Lunacy Commissioners. 


33799. Once in three years; I do not think you can 
call that sufficient ?—I am not an expert in this matter 
in the least, but as you put it to me I should say the 
bulk of the inmates who are called lunatic (“ lunatig ” 
is the word which is used in the Statistics and therefore 
is a word which we commonly use) are persons who are 
either pure imbeciles—a little soft in their minds or senile 
dements and persons of that kind. 


“33800. They are lunatics, are they not? They are 
incapable ?—They are called lunatics because they are 
80 called in the Statistics. 


33801. But they are lunatics ?—They are called lunatics, 
but they are not lunatics in the sense that they are either 
dangerous or curable. 


33802. Where on earth do you get such a definition of 
“lunatic” ?—I do not get any definition at all. I use 
the term “lunatic” simply because it is used in the 
Statistics. 

33803. Do you object to the term “lunatic ” ?—I do 
not object to the term. You ask whether they require 
very skilled observation, and I point out that the great bulk 
are harmless and incurable cases who probably do not 
require the same amount of supervision as they would 
if they were curable or dangerous. 


33804. Allow that they are harmless and incurable, 
but they are incapable ; they cannot take care of them- 
selves and the public have to take care of them ?— 
That would be true of most paupers. 
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33805. Are most paupers incapable of taking care of J. S. Davy, 


themselves ?—In one sense or another—morally or 
physically. The great bulk of paupers are sick. 


33806. Certainly all lunatics are suffering from mental 
sickness, are not they ?—Yes. 


33807. Is there the necessary expert opinion to super- 
vise and to see that these lunatics are properly kept ?— 
I imagine the Commissioners in Lunacy are satisfied. 


33808. They only visit once in three years and they 
depend to a large extent on the visits of the Local Govern- 
ment inspectors, I understand ?—Yes. 


33809. Is that sufficient ? Are the local Government 
Board inspectors medical experts who can appreciate 
and understexd lunacy ?—No, they are not medical 
experts. We have two medical experts on the staff who 
visit the workhouses from time to time. 


33810. Not with regularity ?—With perfect regularity. 
They visit a settled number in each year—seventy or 
eighty, I think. In London the medical inspector, Dr. 
Downes, visits regularly. 


33811. All the London workhouses ?—Yes, the sick 
wards of them. 


33812. Does he not visit the lunatics ?—I suppose he 
does. 


33813. He does visit all the lunatics ?—He certainly 
does. He certainly inspects Leavesden and Caterham. 


33814. The Metropolitan Asylums Board Asylums ; but 
does he visit the lunatics in the common workhouses in 
London ?—Yes. 


33815. Once a year ?—As often as may be required. 
I am not aware that there are any lunatics except in 
the receiving houses in London. There are lunatics in 
the receiving houses; I suppose there would be some 
on probation. It may be that they are kept there ordi- 
narily, but I do not know it. 


33816. I have seen it ?—Were they on probation ? 


33817. No; I think another Commissioner will corro- 
borate that. I want to know if these are inspected ?— 
I suppose they are inspected like any other pauper in 
the workhouse. 


33818. But not medical or expert inspection at all ?— 
I think there is medical and expert inspection. I think 
Dr. Downes might be considered an expert in these 
matters. 


33819. You will not commit yourself as to whether Dr. 
Downes visits and inspects these lunatics ?—I do not 
know. I never heard of the lunatics myself, except in 
receiving houses and on remand, 


33820. The 11,000 certified cases are visited once in 
three years by the Lunacy Commissioners and, except 
those in London, only occasionally by the medical Local 
Government Board inspector, the occasions being once in 
what—five or six years ?—Something like that. 


33821. For two years out of the three we may take it 
they are never seen by any expert medical inspector ?— 
You mean those lunatics who are in workhouses ? 


33822. The 11,000 ?—That is so. 


33823. Is that sufficient to secure their proper treat- 
ment ?—I think so. 


33824. Could not many lunatics be put in there and die 
there before they are inspected ?—I do not know that 
there is any particular virtue in inspection. As a rule 
they are properly cleaned, properly fed, properly housed, 
and they have the continual services of the medical officer 
of the workhouse who may or may not be a lunacy expert. 


33825. Do you discount the. advantages of inspection 
altogether ?—I do not discount the advantages of in- 
spection altogether, but I say that is not the thing which 
you must rely on mainly ; you must rely on the character 
of the local government bodies and their responsible 
officers. 


33826. I suppose you will allow that inspection has 
done a very great deal for the treatment of the lunatic in 
England ?—I suppose it has. 

33827. The difference between now and sixty years ago 
is very marked ?—I should not attribute all that to 
inspection. 
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33823. A good ‘deal of it ?—I:am notin a ‘gies to 


‘. judge of that. 
14 Jan, 1907. 


33829. In your opinion’ they are quite sufficiently 
supervised at the present moment ?—I think so; I think 
there are only twenty-three out of the 167 reports of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy which were not merely formal ; 
that i is to say, everything was satisfactory. 


33830. That referred exclusively to the 11,000 certified 
cases ?—Yes. 


33831. And.that did not include the uncertified eases ? 
—Which I deny altogether. 


33832. You are not aware of their existence ?—I think 
if they do exist in all my experience of workhouses—and I 
have kad nearly 250 unions in my district—I should have 
known of it. 


33833. I am leading up to the matter of who.regulates 
the class of case which is detained in workhouses. Is the 
class of case defined ?—You are referring to the class of 
case not sent to asylums ? 


33834. Yes ?—No. Before you can send them from a 
workhouse to an asylum the lunatics ner e to be certified 
under the Lunacy Act, 1899. 


33835. Is there any limitation of the class of cases that 
may be detained in the workhouse ?—Yes ; they must not 
be dangerous and they must not be curable. All violent 
cases and allcurable cases must be sent:to asylums, but as 
to the definition of a class below that, there is none. 


33836. Can -you tell me where that rule comes in ; is it 
in an Act or where is it, that you cannot keep curable cases 
in workhouses ?—I do not think it is in an Act. I think 
it is a matter of circulars, and so on. 


33837. Can you give me the reference off-hand to any of 
the circulars ?—I can give you the reference to whatever 
circulars we, or the Lunacy Commissioners, may have 
issued on the subject. The Lunacy Commissioners in- 
variably call attention to any case they meet with of that 
sort;.so do our inspectors if they are brought to their 
knowledge. 


33838. Are there any Local Government Board rules 
which. limit the class of case ?—No ; we have never issued 
an order, I fancy. 


33839. ‘Then there is no order limiting the action of the 
medical officer ?—No. 


33840, What guarantee have you that only incurable 
and harmless cases are detained ?—You have several 
guarantees,.. In .the first. place, you. have the obvious 
interest. of the workhouse officials who are only too glad- 
to get.rid of troublesome cases. 


33841. Which they sometimes from their own- state 
ments.are unable to do ?—Quite so-; we will come to that 
presently.. Then you have the professional competence 
of the medical superintendent.or medical officer: . the 
constant.visits by guardians, and the double inspection, 


33842. But for all that there is no hard and fast rule 
that you are bound to see.carried out ?—No. ..It.is very 
much a matter of opinion. Sometimes the medical officer 
will endeavour to get a case transferred to the asylum and 
will get the necessary medical certificates, and the 
necessary order from the magistrates. Then, again, he 
may try to get patients removed to an asylum and fail 
because the asylum i is full ; ITcould give you many instances 
of that. Then, again, you find that in some workhouses 
there are no persons of unsound mind while in others 
there are aS many as thirty or forty percent. of the 
total number of lunatics chargeable to the union. So that 
you get the quantity of the insane in workhouses vary- 
ing very much. 


33843. That is what I am leading up to; the absence 
of rules in the matter and of definite procedure has led 
up. to a very varying practice ?—The procedure seems to 
me to be very definitely laid down by statute. 


33844. The absence of rule has led up to a varying 
practice ?—I should say there are many causes which have 
led up to the varying practice. . I think mainly the reason 
why lunaties who ought to oo in. asylums are now in 
workhouses is because there is no room for them in the 
asylums. The reason why there are a good inany im- 
beciles in asylums who might very well be in work- 
houses, is according to the Lunacy C i i pay 
the effect of the 4s. a week grant. 





(MINUTES. OF EVIDENCE: 


33845. May I ask why you select the term “ imbeciles ” 
for the second part. of your answer ?—I merely wish to! 
make a small distinction between the insane Sie im-- 
beciles. J am using the common parlance. 


33846. They are certified to be idiots ?—They are. 
certified so far that they can be confined in a workhouse 
The medical officer has to give a certificate that so and_ 
so is a fit and proper person to be kept in a workhouse. 

$3847. That does not define the CHE OF case kept, does. 
it ?—No. 


33848. Do you think it is advisable there Should be 
some tighter ‘rules to regulate it ?—I should be very. 
sorry to draw the rules* myself, I see great difficulty | 
in drawing rules which would meet the varying cases of 


the lunatics, and the varying medical DpimioRs even. of 


the experts. 


33849. Do you not think a rule to the effect that itis’ 
lunatic afforded protection in the workhouse was neither. 


dangerous nor curable would meet the situation ?— 
That is the certificate that is given by the medical officer. 


33850. I do not think so ?—It used to be under Section 
20 of the old Act. 


33851..“‘ Suitable for Esentde in a workhouse,” it 


says ?—That is all. 


33852. That is not the same as i signed: a certificate 
to the effect that the lunatic is neither curable nor dan- 


gerous ?—More defined ; I see no harm in that. 


33853. Would not it be an advantage ?—I think it is. 
obvious neither of pe cases should be detained in a 
workhouse. 


33854. Allowing that, do you not tone some outside 


authority should go in the workhouse to see that the tule - 


is carried out ?—I believe that is the case at present. _ 


33855. Who does that ?—The Lunacy Commissioners. 


33856, Once in three years. That cannot be- quite 
efficient, can it ?—Bhat is their business, not mine. 


. 33857. But take the fact as we have it; that is howled 
sufficient ?—If, you ask me if there is any real mischief. 


comes. from. it, I do not believe it for one momient. I- 


think such mischief as there is simply comes from the: — 


fact that under the circumstances, which will-no. doubt 
be discussed later, some asylums are extremely full. 
and cannot take in people who ought to go there, 


33858, You. make some remarks about -the»4s: grant > zt 
that is not meant for lunatics in workhouses, is it 2—No.. 


33859. Have. you any suggestion or recommendation 


to give about that ?—I look upon that grant as wholly 


mischievous because it has, been of no profit to, the rate- 
payers, and has been, I believe, one of the reasons of the 
fact that asylums have become crowded and filled up with 
a class who might, according to the Lunacy Commissioners 
themselves, be’ treated in other buildings—in a cheaper 
form. of building. I do not know that it would be con-— 
venient for me to give here the evidence which I have: 
as to that grant. It is a matter which has been very” 
frequently before the Local Government Board. It was: 
before the Local Government Board in 1882 when the 
Commissioners in Lunacy expressed the opinion that a 
return obtained by them with the concurrence of the 
Local Government Board from the, medical. super- 
intendents. of .asylums established the fact . that:a 
great proportion of the asylum population might be- 
adequately, and much more economically, provided for in 
workhouses. The return showed the number of cases in. 
asylums who, in the opinion of the. superintendents, 
might be sent to either workhouses with special lunatic 
wards,. workhouse infirmaries. with a paid nurse, ~ or 
ordinary: workhouse wards. The number ‘of such cases: 
was not very large in the return, only amouiiting to'5 745, 
but, as the Commissioners point out, the superintendents: 
took varying views on the matter. For example, in the 
two Surrey asylums of Wandsworth and Brookwood, where» 


the total numbers were about the same, four times as many 


patients were recommended for workhouse treatment from ; 
the latter of those asylums. as from the former, So the 
personal equation of the medical superintendents had a: 
great deal.to do with it. Upon that return the Commis- 

sioners wrote to us andsaid: “I'he Commissioners do not, — 
know what opinion the Local Government Board as admin-, 

istrators of the capitation grant may have formed on this. 
point, but if it should be the case that any ae in the 
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desire to throw out for their consideration whether it 
might not be well to exclude from the weekly grant all 
‘such persons in asylums as could be shown to be capable 
of being adequately,taken care of inworkhouses.” Again 
-there is the continual application from the boards of 
guardians that the 4s. a week grant shall be paid for im- 
beciles in workhouses as a matter of the relief of local 
taxation. In 1897, the County Councils Association 
approached the Board with proposals that the grant 
should be so paid as a means. of relieving pressure 
on asylums, and suggested that a chronic lunatic must 
be sent to an asylum before being transferred to a work- 
house, and then if he were transferred. from the asylum 
to a certified workhouse the grant should continue. to 
be paid. The Board considered that proposal—it was 
rather an elaborate proposal—but finally decided against 
it on the ground that it would probably lead to increasing 
. the pressure of asylum accommodation, because guardians 
-would try all their imbecile cases in the asylum to see 
whether they should be ‘sent out and so become eligible 
for the grant, and they also, the opinion of the inspectors 
having been taken, pointed out that there was not much 
room in workhouses for this class of case. The Board 
write: “ The scheme of the association is that the grant 
shall only be paid in respect of a chronic lunatic  trans- 
ferred from the asylum to a certified workhouse, that is, a 
workhouse where the accommodation for the lunatic 
has been approved and certified. This assumes that there 
“are many workhouses where there is vacant accommo- 
dation of a suitable character for the reception and main- 
tenance of lunatics transferred from asylums. But this 
is not the case, and it would be necessary if such pro- 
vision is to be made that the guardians of a large number of 
“unions should erect additional buildings for the purpose, 
and ineach case provide.a staff for the care of the patients. 
~The Board would observe with regard to this that it 
“appears to them that,instead of increasing the number 
of lunatics in workhouses, it is desirable, in the interests 
of the poor.who through poverty are obliged to have 
recourse to the workhouse, that the workhouses should, 
as far as circumstances reasonably admit, cease to be 
asylums for lunatics. The Board direct me. also to state 
that it appears to them that if a large number of unions 
“in order to qualify for the grant have to provide new 
buildings and additional staff and officers, the required 
accommodation can be much more economically provided 
by the county councils in additional asylums to be 
appropriated solely for chronic and harmless cases, the 
buildings and the arrangements generally being of a much 
_less expensive character than those founded primarily 
for acute cases and curative treatment.” That was the 
opinion of the Board in 1889. 
_ 33860. (Chairman.) Is that opinion still held ?—Yes 
I think so. The situation has not much changed. It 
‘may be interesting to point out that the grant was 
originally intended partly as a relief to local taxation, and 
partly to meet the complaint which was then made by the 
“Commissioners in Lunacy at that time that persons of 
unsound mind were improperly detained in workhouses 
from motives of economy. That was a suggestion that 
was made, and as I told the Royal Commission on the 
‘Poor Law the other day, I always rather resented it my- 
self, but still it was felt to be right that the guardians 
should have no pecuniary inducement to detain these 
patients in the workhouse, and the grant was fixed so as to 
‘meet’ the difference in the cost between maintenance 
in the workhouse and maintenance in the asylum. The 
‘result was that whenever a board of guardians was short 
_of room, and would have had to build for some other class, 
they shipped their lunatics or their imbeciles off to the 
asylum, and used the workhouse buildings for other cases, 
‘ thereby transferring the cost of buildings from themselves 
to the county authorities. I have known that done in a 
very glaring way in more than one case. Also medical 
- officers of workhouses, and masters occasionally do not 
‘like having persons of unsound mind there; they are 
‘troublesome, and they are ‘sent off to the asylums, the 
result being that you have now in some workhouses 
no lunatics, and in some 40 per cent. of the total lunatics, 
showing quite clearly that the complaint of the Commis- 
sioners that the asylums have been. filled up with chronic 
cases is a justone. I can only account for the fact that 
_ the grant has been allowed to remain as it is by the fact that 
_ there are three bodies responsible for it; I mean to say the 
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Home Office, the: Lunacy Commissioners, andthe Local 
Government Board. If the whole matter had been in the 


-hands of one Department, I do not think that grant could 


have existed, because I think it can be demonstrated that it 
has resulted in a loss to the ratepayers. It was intended to 
benefit local taxation, and it has increased local taxation, 
and the sole advantage has been that it has removed all 
temptation from boards of guardians or their officers to 
detain persons of unsound mind in workhouses improperly. 


33861. (Dr. Dunlop.) That last is a very useful result. 
is it not ?—Very. 


33862. What is your personal opinion then about this 
grant, or what is your department’s opinion; should it 
be abolished, or should it be extended to all lunatics. 
You say it does not work satisfactorily ?—I should. say 
that my department were of much the same opinion now 
as they were in 1882; either the grant ought to be abol- 
ished altogether, or it should be paid for all persons of 
unsound mind under conditions, which conditions do not 
exist now—conditions I mean. of classification. 


33863. I think one might sum it up by saying, to the 
satisfaction of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I should not 
say so at all; I should say to the satisfaction of the Local 
Government Board. 


33864, The Local Government Board are not an auth- 
ority in lunacy, are they ?—No, nothing like it. Iwas not 
saying that for one moment, but the case is this:—90 
per cent. of lunatics are paupers ; of the general popula- 
tion of the country about one in thirty is a pauper, but 
among lunatics only one in eight is a non-pauper patient, 
and as I point out in my report here, that shows very much 
the class from which the pauper lunatic is recruited. 


33865. Well-to-do people are unnecessarily made 
pauper lunatics ?—Yes. The question of cost is one 
which concerns the Local Government Board very much. 
Forty years ago lunatics only consumed 7 per cent. of the 
money raised from the poor rates; now they consume 
16 per cent. “We also consider the cost of buildings, and 
we think that a great deal of this extra cost of lunacy is due 
to want of classification ; that is to say, to a want of co- 
ordination between the various local authorities, the 
guardians and the asylum committees. ‘We do not know 
the class that are in asylums; we haveno means of putting 
any pressure on the county authorities to build cheaper 
buildings for the harmless and incurable cases. We are 
convinced that if there was such a proper classification, 
if the buildings were built for the exact class which use 
them, there would be considerable economy, and we think 
that this cannot be done except by co-ordination between 
the’ various local authorities. With that we are prim- 
arily concerned. We are not in the least concerned with 
the judicial functions of the Lunacy Commissioners. 


33866. Your last answer implies that you regret the 
absence of a rule regulating the ‘classification of cases, 
saying which case should be kept in one class of institu- 
tion, and which in another. That ruling regulates of 
course the finance too ?—I doubt whether a regulation 
would. meet the case. 


33867. A regulation with efficient inspection to carry it 
out ?—Yes, an inspection which covered the whole class. 
that is the point, it must be the whole class. 

33868. An inspection covering the whole class ?—Yes. 

33869. A lunatic or defective-minded person, wherever 
he is ?—Yes. 

33870. And regulating their location and. treatment ?— 
Yes, 


33871. Now with regard to the 4s. grant. Supposing 
for a moment that was given towards the upkeep of ail 


defective persons and. lunatics; would not that be a very’ 


convenient and-useful method for insuring proper treat- 
ment, making the 4s. grant only payable when the Lunacy 
Commission is satisfied that: the case has been properly 
and suitably treated, neither too expensively, not tco 
cheaply ?—I do not know that I'can say my depart- 
ment shares my views, but I am dead against a grant 
which depends on the local authority doing something, 
I think that Lord Randolph Churchill’s view on that 
matter was quite right, and I think this 4s. grant is a good 
Here the grant was not frankly a relief 
to the local taxation, it was a relief to local taxation 
coupled with the reform of local administration, the 
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result is you have got a grant which has positively led to 
a waste of the rates; it twice curses; it curses the im- 
perial taxpayer who gives it, and it curses the local rate- 
payer who receives it. 


33872. But this 4s. grant surely would be a very power- 
ful means of enforcing economy ; they would not pay for 
cases which were unsuitable for the treatment they were 
receiving ?7—Yes, I think it might be a forcible means of 
inducing authorities to comply with the views of a 
department. 


33873. It might be exceedingly useful in those ways ? 
—I do not want to touch on the matter of local grants. 


33874. Would you advise any alteration in the matter 

of the 4s. grant ?—I should, I should advise that it either 

e taken away altogether or be universally paid, subject to 
certain conditions which do not exist at the present time. 


33875. And subject to the carrying out of those con- 
ditions ?—Yes. I should say that one objection which 
my Board has taken to the 4s. grant, being paid to work- 
houses is that there would be a great temptation to in- 
clude in the number of lunatics senile dements and other 
folk whom we should not consider to be entitled to the grant. 
The Commissioners seem to share that view aud at 
one time suggested that the grant should not be paid to 
cases in asylums who are suitable for workhouse treat- 
ment. 


33876. Why should not it be paid for the senile dements, 
they are a very expensive class of lunatic to nurse; take 
such an asylum as Tooting Bec ?—I do not know. 


33877. I want to ask about a completely different class 
ot lunatics now, boarded-out lunatics ; are they ever under 
your cognisance ?—No, I know nothing about them. 


33878. Who can give us information about them ?—I 
do not know. 


33879-81. Can you tell us whether the Local Government 
Board inspectors ever look at these cases ?—No, they 
would be outdoor paupers; do the guardians pay for 
them ?—The guardians pay for them. (Dr. Needham.) 
They are outdoor paupers. 


33882. (Dr. Dunlop.) There is no central Government 
inspection for them, is there ?—No, that is left to the 
guardians and their officers. 


33883. I notice you are in favour of one supervising 
authority to take charge of all those ?—All pauper 
lunatics. 


33884. All lunatics, I suppose ?—No, all pauper lunatics. 


33885. You include those in county asylums ?—Yes ; 
so far as looking after their buildings is concerned and 
such matters. 


33886. Would you separate the supervision of the 
buildings from that of the patients ?—No, I would have 
them inspected under the same department, so far as 
their care is concerned, as inspects the ordinary sick 
person. 


33887. Inspects the sick person who is a pauper ?—Yes. 


33888. There is no inspection of other sick persons ?— 
No; ‘‘ sick pauper ” I should have said. 


33889. Your opinion is it should be one department ? 
—Yes. 


33890. At present it is divided between three depart- 
ments, the Lord Chancellor’s, the Local Government 
Board and the Home Office ?—Yes. 


33891. What is your opinion as to which department 
should monopolise it all ?—My opinion is the Home 
Office have nothing to do with it really; that the Home 
Office were brought into the matter because they had to 
do with the justices of the peace, who were then the local 
authority. The same reason which led them to select 
it in those days would be a reason for making the Local 
Government Board responsible now. As Mr. Kershaw 
has pointed out to you, we are entirely helpless 
in the matter of checking expenditure upon buildings. 
I just give my opinion for what it is worth, that the 
Home Office should have nothing to do with it. The 
Lunacy Commissioners would, of course, have a great 
deal to do with it; everything to do with it, as lunacy 
experts. I am only talking of pauper lunatics now. 
With other lunatics the Local Government Board have 
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nothing to do on any terms. The Lunacy Commissioners 
would be the experts who would see that the conditions 
of confinement were correct, and would exercise all the 
judicial functions which they now exercise. 


33892. According to your suggestion the Local Govern- 
ment Board would carry out that, not through their 
own inspection, but through the Lunacy Commissioners ? 
—The Lunacy Commissioners, I take it, would report: 
to the Local Government Board. 


33893. Would they be a department of the Local 
Government Board then ?—They might be. We have 
all the machinery. We should probably have one or 
two additional experts, medical men; probably that 
would be necessary. 


33894, Over and above the Lunacy Commission ?— 
Yes, 


33895. Even if the Lunacy Commission were strength- 
ened ?—The Lunacy Commission would have quite 
different functions; their functions would be judicial 
functions; they would no doubt go and see whether 
persons were really insane ; but so far as housing lunati:s 
and supervising the contracts for their maintenance and 
clothing are concerned I think that should fall into the 
hands of the department that audits their accounts, 


33896. Who is to supervise the treatment of the 
lunatic ?—The treatment of the lunatic would be super- 
vised by inspection in the same way as that of other 
paupers, 


33897. The Local Government Board inspection ?— 
Probably by medical inspectors appointed by the Local 
Government Board for that purpose who, of course, 
would be in close touch with the Lunacy Commissioners- 


33898. So, again, we would have a dual inspection of 
the Lunacy Commissioners and the Local Governmemt 
Board inspectors ?—You could hardly call the general 
supervision and what I call the judicial part of the function — 
dual inspection ; it is difficult to define it. 


33899. I should like to get hold of the conception ; 
it would seem to lead to dual control ?—I think not. 


33900. Who should make the rules to regulate it ?— 
The rules of the lunatic asylums would be made in con- 
sultation with the lunacy inspectors by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


33901. Who would be responsible for them ?—The 
Local Government Board would have to answer for them 
in Parliament. 


33902. So the local authority would regulate and the 
Local Government Board would inspect ?—Yes. 


33903. I do not see where the Lunacy Commissioners 
would come in ?—The Lunacy Commissioners, as being 
in charge of the general lunacy of the country, would advise, 
and would no doubt have the last say in matters of strict 
lunacy administration. 


33904. Do you not think that might give rise to trouble, — 
to dual control ?—I do not think it would; it would not — 
give rise to the same inefficiency that the present treble 
control gives. 

33905. In your statement you talk about the Loca} 
Government Board inspectors overruling the recom- 
mendations of the Lunacy Commissioners ?—No, I am 
sure we never did such a thing as that. 


4 
33906. “ Do not concur with a recommendation’; tham 
presumably means overrule ?—There is no friction whatever — 
between us and the Lunacy Commissioners. Whem 

I mention that it is a trivial thing. Sometimes the 
Lunacy Commissioners say fire escapes are not adequate ; 
then the general inspector might say he thinks they are — 
quite adequate, but we always send a recommendation of — 
the Commissioners to the guardians all the same, and 
they sometimes agree with one, sometimes with -the 
other. One would have thought a matter of fire 
escapes would hardly be within the jurisdiction of the — 
Lunacy Commissioners, but the Lunacy Commissioners — 
are perfectly right to call attention to it in the interests — 
of their patients, so to speak. 


- 
33907. You would advise dual inspection by the Lunacy 
Commissioners ?—I do not say dual inspection at all; I 
never used the word ‘“‘ dual” in the matter; I say the Local 
Government Board should be responsible. I cannot tell 

you exactly what staff would be required—it would not be ~ 
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much—it would be mainly a medical inspector’s staff, and 
they would work in consultation with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners with respect to any rules and regulations 
touching the question of lunacy. 


33908. I do not quite follow the position of the Lunacy 
Commissioners in the matter. Would they be only con- 
sultative ?—They would be mainly consultative ; I do not 
say only, because they would always have the right to go 
and see patients ; they must go and see every lunatic. 


33909. Are there any rules regulating the class of case 
sent to the Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums ?— 
There are not, but there is a good deal of trouble arising 
out of that at this moment. 


33910. I do not want to go very fully into it ?—Here is 
a nice case of absence of co-ordination. On the Ist June 
last Dr. Downes reported to us that in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board buildings there were no fewer than 400 
empty beds, and there are no outstanding applications for 
the admission of patients, “and the whole position is 
obviously most unsatisfactory, costly asylums being filled 
up with a class for which their elaboration is entirely un- 
necessary, while the authority expressly constituted to 
provide for this class has no applications for some hundreds 
of vacant beds. And not only is there overlapping of this 
~kind, but the one authority would appear to be uninformed 
of the doings of the other. The workhouses and Poor Law 
infirmaries are, I believe, the main channels of admission 
either to the London County Council or to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board asylums, but so far as I am aware there 
are no rules (nor would it be easy to frame rules) to 
determine the selection of asylums by the local authorities 
in regard to the cases now in question. The statutory 
provisions as to certification are however somewhat 
different for the one class of asylum as compared with the 
other, and there appears to be some difference of practice 
in the matter of fees. It may be further be noted that 
both the London County Council and the Metropolitan 
-Asylums Board complain of the number of aged persons 
who are now certified and sent to the asylums. During 
1905 the percentage of admissions of persons over seventy 
years of age was 334 per cent. of the total admissions to 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums.” There you 
have a case where there is not only no fixed rule, but there 
is a great diversity in practice. 


33911. It is a general conception that the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board asylums are for chronic, hopeless, incur- 
able cases ?—I believe that was their intention. 


33912. They are incorrectly spoken of as imbecile 
asylums ; there are a lot of dements there and other de- 
crepits. -I have ascertained the presence of cases of acute 
insanity in them, kept there and discharged cured. Is 

_ there no authority that insists on the rules and the under- 
standing being carried out at the present moment. Is it 
the duty of the Local Government Board to interfere and 

say, “you are taking cases you should not take” ?—I 
think the Local Government Board should interfere, but 
you know very often in large workhouses, Liverpool for 
instance, they do quite a considerable business in dealing 
with delirium tremens cases. 


33913. I am putting them aside ?—They come in and 
stay. . . 

33914. Is there any check upon the London authorities 
from sending acute cases to Metropolitan Asylums Board 
asylums, which are not intended to receive acute cases ?— 
There is no pecuniary advantage in sending either to the 
one or the other, because the whole cost is chargeable upon 
the whole metropolis. 


33915. But the classification and destination of the 
patients who are sent is not very thoroughly regulated at 
the present moment ?—In sending to asylums the medical 
_ superintendent gets a fee, but in sending to the Metro- 
i litan Asylums Board asylums he does not get a fee. 
‘One could hardly suppose that that is a very important 
factor. There is no reason why they should not be sent 
_ to the right place ; it is a want of professional competence 
if they are not, but the fact remains, as Dr. Downes points 
" out, that whereas the London County Council asylums are 
full, the Metropolitan Asylums Board hospitals have some 
hundreds of beds empty. 


$3916. That may be partly due to chronic cases being 
detained in the asylums, harmless cases ; but on the other 
hand there are a certain number of acute cases in the 
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Metropolitan Asylums Board asylums. It is a want of 
co-ordination ?—If you will give me information about 
that I will have it looked up at once. 


33917. (Mr. Burden.) Do I understand you to suggest 
that the whole of the asylum work should be done under 
the Local Government Board, or only that part of it which 
has to do with paupers ?—Only that part of it which has to 
_ with paupers. We have no concern with any other 
class. 

33918, So you would exclude from all public asylums 
all persons who are not paupers ?—We should exclude 
them from our inspection. They would remain of course 
with the Lunacy Commissioners. 

33919. So then there would be two authorities, one 
dealing with the men who can pay, and one dealing with 
the pauper ?—Yes, within certain limits. It probably 
would be arranged between the two departments. 

33920. Then you would have the institutions separate, 
or would you have both authorities dealing with the same 
institution ?—I do not know. I suppose there are some 
asylums in which private cases ave allowed to mix with 
pauper cases, 


33921. That would have to be discontinued ?—No ; why 
should it ? 


33922. Surely ; you would have paying cases under the 
control and management of the Local Government Board ? 
—Ifthey were in pauper asylums. At present the Local 
Government Board have to audit all the accounts, but 
have not a word to say as to the diet; as to the 
clothing ; or as to anything, except the mere audit. 

33923. (Mr. Dickinson.) Audit the accounts of what ? 
—Of those authorities which are subject to audit. 

33924. That is to say, the accounts of the county 
councils ?—The accounts of the county councils, and 
some boroughs. 


33925. (Mr. Burden.) So at the present moment the 
Local Government Board audit, and they do nothing 
further than audit ?—No. 


33926. Your suggestion is to bring the whole thing 
under the Local Government Board, so that they may 
not only see how the money is spent, but may direct 
how it should be spent ?—Yes. 


33927. Surely that would cause the necessity for having 
two classes of institution dealing with insane persons 
other than private and public asylums ?—I do not think 
so. There are a good many people in workhouses, pen- 
sioners and others, who pay their cost. 


33928. You do not see any difficulty ?—No. 


33929. You think such an arrangement would lead to 
economy all round ?—It should lead to a better classi- 
fication, which I hold to be the first step towards economy. 


33930. As regards the erection of buildings, you think 
the provision of accommodation would be more cheaply 
done if it were in the hands of one authority, and that 
authority the authority which had to give them permission 
to borrow funds ?—Yes ; any authority in fact that could’ 
ensure proper classification. 


33931. There have been a good many asylums and a 
good many workhouses erected of late. Can you tell me 
something as to the cost of some of the workhouses ?— 
I can give you the cost of every workhouse erected for 
some years past. 


33932. Would it be possible to tell me the cost of the 
erection of the imbecile wards at the Burnley workhouse ? 
—Two large two-storey half-pavilions with central block, 
including lying-in wards, cost per bed, exclusive of site, 
£194 

33933. Then the Marylebone Infirmary, Rackham 
Street ?—New blocks facing the Marylebone Road, the: 


plans of which were approved in 1897. Would that be 
the one ? 


33934. No; Rackham Street is the one I was thinking 
of, but as you have Marylebone Road there, we may as 
weil take that ?—Accommodation 589, cost £59,348 for 
building, £9,000 for water supply and fittings, total expend- 
iture £68,348 ; cost per bed £116. The design of the build- 
ings was subject to the approval of the ground landlord— 
I think it is on the Portman estate—and the Board were 
consequently not in a position to check expenditure upon 
the design : and the building was subject to the provisions. 
of the London Building Act. 
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33935. Could you give me the Rackham Street figure ? 
—I am afraid I cannot find that. 


33936. May we take the figures of Tooting Bec ?— 
Tooting Bec was erected on land which had been bought 
for an isolation hospital, but objected to on the 
ground that a good many of the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament played golf on the common, 
and ought not to Le exposed to the risk of infection. 
For that, or some other reason, the land was not. used 
for the purpose for which it was bought, and the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board arranged to build on it an infirmary 
for'sick and bedridden cases, It was designed on hospital 
lines with 70 square feet floor space and 936 cubic’ feet 
per bed, There is staff accommodation for seventy men 
and. 105 women; the asylum is within the London area, 
and its construction: was governed by the requirements 
of the London Building Act; the cost of building in or 
near London is considerably in excess of building in the 
provinces, owing to the higher rate of wages in the build- 
ing trade, the higher standard of administration, and 
the requirements of the London Building Act 1894, The 
main point apparently with regard to Tooting Bec which 
caused the extraordinary cost, including land, of £340 a 
bed is. that the land is much greater than would be re- 
quired by the place as an infirmary, that it had to be 
built. owing to complaints of old paupers having to be 
taken so far as Caterham and Leavesden, and it was con- 
sequently built on infirmary lines all the way through. In 
addition, the administrative block is on a scale so as to 
serve a very large addition to the asylum, I have been 
obliged to pay a good deal of attention to the cost of 
building in comparing one building with another, and 
that is a point which is often forgotten, In East Sussex, 
my own county, we built an asylum which cost £500 a bed, 
but you have to remember that the administrative block 
there is big enough, I am told, for 1,400, 


33937. The asylum is built for how many ?—1 believ 
800. 


33938. Kensington workhouse and infirmary ; can you 
give us the figures for that ?—I have not got those figures. 
My figures only run from 1885. 


33939. Can you tell me how many people Hammer- 
smith workhouse contains, I am told it cost about 
£250,000 ?—Yes, it did; that is another case in point. 
That has 400 inmates, speaking from memory, in the 
workhouse, and about 350 in the infirmary. 


33940. 750 altogether ?—Yes. The administrative 
block is big enough for a workhouse of twice the size, and 
I may add that the Local Government Board is holding an 
investigation on the matter. 


33941. I should like to go to the country for a work- 
house case; say Nottingham... That is quite a recent 
erection within the last year or two ?—I think Notting- 
ham is after this list. 1 can give you some good big ones. 


33942. Perhaps you could let us have the figures later ? 
—The biggest on my list is Brentford which, including a 
chapel and remand home, cost £287 per bed. Nottingham 
cost £152 per bed, including a chapel. In the country, 
in the rural districts, we build infirmaries for something 
like £100 per bed. I have a complete list of all the places 
recently built in Devon and Cornwall, and the highest is 
Exeter, I think, which cost £116 per bed, and they run as 
low as £50 or £60 per bed. 


33943. Would it be possible for you to put a list in ?— 
Yes. I-wish I could give you this whole list, but this is 
the appendix to my evidence before the Poor Law Com- 
mission ; it has not come out yet, but I can let you see it. 


33944. Can you tell me anything about the cottage 
homes for Bermondsey, they were erected a short time ago. 
They cost’ about £300 a bed; they were erected at 
Shirley ?—Yes, they cost an enormoussum. Idonotknow 
whether the Commissioners have’ seen this curve which 
shows that in 1890 we authorised buildings for Poor Law 
purposes to cost £530,000, and in.1900 the.cost ran up to 
£2,600,000, £900,000 of that being the buildings resultant 
on -the. Report of _ Mr. Mundella’s _ Departmental 
Committee. on Children. London spent £900,000 in 
building on the Report of shat Committee—the metro- 
politan area. The cost of building has dropped from 
£2,600,000, and last. year it fell to £789,000. This year I 
do not know what. it: will be, but I have traced £135,000 
taxed off,.so to speak, and probably there will be another 
£50,000 due to sheer refusals to build, so I should not 
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‘suppose this year we shall be over say £600,000.’ We are 


not, as sanctioners of loans for Poor Law buildings, doing 
a quarter of the business which we used to do. 


33945. £320 a bed seems a very heavy price for these 
cottages ?—Enormous ; that would include the large site, 
laundry and swimming baths. 


39946. There were some erected for the Greenwich 
Union, I think at Sideup ; they cost slightly less ?—They 
cost £203 including isolation block, gymnasium, laundry, 
bakery, master and matron’s house. 


33947. I thought it was £280; no doubt you are 
correct ?—I think these were carefully done. 


33948. That is a very big sum for cottage homes. 
Something like £100 is more reasonable, is not it ?—Much 
more ; but the trouble is that enthusiastic boards of guard- 
ians wish to build for this class, they call attention to the 
requirements of the Commission, and in the result the 
builders and the architects have a good time. There are a 
four or five of them, and they were all built in that par- 
ticular epoch, 1900; there was rather a rush, I do not 
think we shall get to anything like that price again. 


33949. (Dr. Loch.) You attribute that to the recom- 
mendations made by that Commission, which seemed 
to be recommendations which ought to be fulfilled ?— 
The great expenditure ; there was a certain enthusiasm 
for it. You must remember that the whole content, 
so to speak, of the Poor Law has changed in the last few 
years ; the able-bodied class has gone out, and the classes 
requiring special care, as for instance the children and the 
sick, have come in. Probably those buildings are just as 
much hospitals as the London hospitals; they haye 
operating rooms and a very large staff of nurses, and 
have to be very fully equipped in every way. On 
January Ist, 1892, 17,000 persons came into the work- 
houses for sick treatment. In 1906, that is fourteen 
years afterwards, that 17,000 had risen to 31,000, the 
able-bodied class going out ; so you must remember these 
buildings are mainly for persons who are sick. .. 


33950. (Dr. Loch.) In Paragraph 16 of your state- 
ment you say: “‘ The case of the Canterbury Borough 
Asylum is one that appears to illustrate strongly the 
necessity of some further co-ordination between. the 
central authorities who now deal with pauper lunatics.” 
Could you state the case of the Canterbury Borough 
Asylum ?—In or about the year 1898 Canterbury found 
itself in a difficulty, having some fifty lunatics for whom 
they had to make provision. Canterbury is a county 
borough and had seceded from the county of Kent. The 
Kent asylums would not take the Canterbury lunatics, 
and Canterbury was therefore in a difficulty. Canter- 
bury, I may say, is a town of 20,000 inhabitants, having 
a rateable value of something approaching £100,000. 
At that time the East Sussex county were building an 
asylum for themselves, and they offered to take in the 
fifty Canterbury lunatics (I negotiated the offer myself) 
for 14s. a week, but for some reason or other the Canter- 
bury people determined to build for themselves, and they 
had an interview with the Lunacy Commissioners, of 
which I have a note here, in which the Commissioners say 
they do not approve of building any asylum for less than 
250 beds, and point out that if there had been other 
authorities near with whom they could have joined it would 
hhave been better to have joined with them, but. as it was 
they might fill up their asylums with patients frcem other 
authorities. The Canterbury Council seem to have hi 
an idea in their minds that they could make a profit from 
private patients. The Commissioners say to them: 
“There is no doubt that at the present time you can fill 
your asylum four times over, but it may be different in 
some years to come,” and therefore they would not advise 
the Canterbury folk on any questions of finance ;= but 
Canterbury, for some reason or other, determined to go on, 
and they submitted plans for an asylum for 250 people to 
cost over £70,000, their rateable value being, as I have said, 
under £100,000. Those plans were passed by the Home 
Office and the Lunacy Commissioners, and when it came to 
the Local Government Board I protested most strongly 
against our giving sanction on the ground that Canter- 
bury was building far in excess of what it could afford, 
that a municipality had no right to go into. the business 
of being the keeper of a private asylum, and that Can- 
terbury wanted, for its own purposes (additional sewage, 
isolation hospital, and so on), plenty of money, an 













therefore could ill afford to spend so large a sum on what 
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I, considered; to be a. wholly. unnecessary asylum. My 
Board did not agree that we should refuse the sanction, 
and finally we wrote a letter on June 22nd, 1899, in these 
terms :—“‘I am. directed by the Local Government 
Board to advert to your letter of the 21st March last 
relative to the application of the Town Council of Canter- 
bury for approval for the borrowing of a sum of £70,000 
for the provision of a lunatic asylum. The Board under- 
stand that the requirements of the city itself would be 
met by the provision of an asylum to accommodate 100 
patients, but in view of the statements made on behalf 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy at the interview between 
them and the town council on March 16th, 1898, that 
they had laid it down that no asylum should be built 
for less than 250, the Board have decided not to with- 
hold their approval of the loan required for the erection 
of the asylum now proposed. Their formal approval is 
accordingly forwarded to you.” That closed the con- 
nection of the Local Government Board with the loan. 
Of course, we know nothing afterwards, but it appears 
that the Canterbury people when they had spent £78,000 
did not proceed with the business on the ground that they 
could not afford it—they could not finish the asylum. The 
consequence is now that they have 155 inmates in the 
building, and are being pressed by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners to complete it, and that would entail an 
additional expenditure of £40,000. What they will do I 
do not know, but as the Commissioners state in their last 
Annual Report that one of the deficiences is in the pro- 
vision for escape in case of fire, I suppose the Canterbury 
people will have to do something and spend a lot more 
money. My point there is that had the Commissioners 
been thoroughly aware of the responsibility, for other 
needs, of Canterbury, I mean to say the need of increased 
sewage provision, the need of a housing scheme, and 
been in any way responsible for the local finance, I do 
not think they would. have assented to the expenditure 
of so large a sum on a matter which, important as it is, 
is only one of the needs of a municipality. 


33951. In the Report of the Lunacy Commissioners 
the cost per bed is put down at £489 14s. 10d., and it is 
stated that the total cost of buildings and land up to 
January Ist, 1904, is £75,910, and that there are 155 
patients. I understand from you that the asylum was 
to have been built for 250 patients ?—Yes. 


33952. It is also stated, “not open for the reception of 
patients.” ©Does it mean that 250 have not yet been built 
for, and that 155 are all that are provided for ?—That is all 

_that are provided for; that leads to the abnormal cost. 
It is a case rather like the Tooting Bec case, where the 

administration block is too large for the number of patients 
in the asylum. 


33953. It has been built specially for private patients 
in accordance with what you state ?—I do not know. 
The Commissioners told the Canterbury people they 
thought private patients ought to be kept separate. I 
do not know whether they are kept separate. At the 
_ present moment they have some fifty-nine private patients 
in the asylum. ' 


_ 33954. Something like one-third of those now there are 
_ private. patients ?—Yes, 


~33955. Would it be likely that the cost would be much 

_ greater if the asylum were allowed to receive in great part 

_ private patients rather than the normal patients ?—That I 

i do not know; I know nothing about the interior of 

Sams. That probably would not be the case, because 

they charge an average rate of 21s. to 30s. a week, say 
26s. as an average, to private patients. 

_ 33956. Is there any working rule at the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to not allowing expenditure when it goes 
beyond.a certain proportion of the rateable value ?—There 
are the statutory rules for public health purposes. You 

borrow twice the rateable value; county councils borrow 
one-tenth their rateable value, without a Provis‘onal 

_ Order, Borrowing powers may be extended by private 

Bl or Provisional Order. | 

1 33957. In a case like this you would expect a Provisional 

- Order to be made ?—If they came for a matter of absolute 
-hecessity to borrow money, I think they would get their 

_ Provisional Order. . ; 


_ _ 33958. Their original scheme haying been so expensive, 
i there seems no other way out of it but to let them spend 
mama.) ons to Tiivonite Mil mart Tsasy ¢ 
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more ?—Yes. If they came for a loan to purchase their 
waterworks I have no doubt they would get it. Their 
present debt is £206,000; it is quite a little place, 
20,000 inhabitants. 


33959. With regard to the offer made by the county to 
the town, is there any control over such an offer being 
received as against the expenditure of such a large sum 
of money in a comparatively small area with a low rateable 
value ?—I do not: know whether the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners even knew the Sussex people were willing to take 
in the Canterbury lunatics ; I can quite imagine they did 
not know. I happened to know because I was more or 
less personally interested in the case. We Sussex people 
wanted to get as many people as we could into our asylum. 


33960. On a point like that community of information 
might have settled the will of the Canterbury people in an 
economical direction ?—I am certain it would. I pressed 
everything I could on the then President of the Local 
Government Board, but the decision was, “ We are practi- 
cally powerless in the matter, and in regard to plans which 
have been sanctioned by another Government Department 
our duties are purely ministerial.” 


33961. Which is a purely unreal position altogether 7— 
I put the Canterbury case as being the worst case I know 
where that position has led to considerable extravagance. 


33962. To come to another point under discussion, you 
refer in your sixth section to the 4s. grant. _ You would 
suppose if the 4s. grant were withdrawn some assistance 
would be given by the counties, or other authorities, for 
providing for lunatics ?—I do not suppose for one moment 
that the 4s. grant would be withdrawn simpliciter ; you 
would have to give an equivalent in some shape or another ; 
you would have all the local taxation people on you. 


. 83963. The Parliamentary Grant and the payments on 
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county and county borough Imperial Contribution - 


Account, amounts to £745,000. That, taking the whole 
rateable value of the country, is not a very large sum ?— 


No. : 


33964. Therefore, apart from the connection of some 
grants with a definite policy for providing for particular 
classes, does it not almost seem that this might be merged 
and disappear ?—I think so. As you are aware, in the 
evidence which I gave before the Poor Law Commission 
I said frankly that if it were necessary to go a step in the 
direction of carrying out the recommendation of the Local 
Taxation Commissioners, and to make a fresh subsidy out 
of the taxes to the rates, I should be of opinion the most 
convenient way an instalment of it could be carried out 
would be their assuming the whole cost of lunacy. 


33965. Making it an imperial charge ?—Yes,. on the 
ground that there is no economical objection to. it- in the 
sense that there is an economical objection to any other 
grant to paupers; a man may become a pauper of his 
own free will, but a man does not become a lunatic of his 
own free will, and that is a convenient way of getting rid 
of the money. 


33966. Would that carry with it an administration 
similar to that of the prison administration ?—Yes. I 
must not be, held to defend that. I only:say that 
appears to me to be the right solution of any difficulty 
that may arise with regard to further allocation of im- 
perial taxes to local rates. 


33967. In that case you keep the taxation: which gocs 
for the purpose under the control of those who are specially 
responsible ?—Yes, 


33968. In the other case you divide the responsibility, 
the Exchequer paying and the local people using ? As an 
alternative to that I think you rather object, judging 
from what you said to Dr. Dunlop, to giving the grant to 
counties subject to conditions ?—Yes, because I think it: 
leads to extravagance. 


33969. That is to say, it is so difficult to obtain the 
fulfilment of conditions ?—Yes. 


33970, As evidence in favour of that view, would you 
quote what you have said to-day in regard to the 4s, 
grant as a kind of subsidy ?—That is the most glaring 
instance. It is not the only one; the practice of paying 
half the salaries of certain Poor Law officers certainly led to 
considerable extravagance. 


33971. Take another point. I notice what-Mr Preston- 
Thomas says in the Local. Government. Board»; Report 
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1894-5, especially on what he calls imbeciles in workhouses. 
I do not know whether you had that in your mind 
when you referred to him in your statement. I pre- 
sume that he distinguishes there between lunatics and 
imbeciles who now are not certified and remain in 
the workhouse. His phrase is, ‘I still doubt whether 


- it is fair on the decent old folk who are to be found 


spending the latter days of their life in workhouses to 
compel them to associate with idiots, many of whom 
ave by their habits personally offensive, some are mis- 
chievous, others disturb day and night by their howls.” 
You would agree with that, would not you ?—No, I would 
not say that. Officially I have to say I agree with the 
recommendation of the Cottage Homes Committee, but it 
is very difficult to keep always official, and I say, although 
there is a great deal to be said for Mr. Preston-Thomas, 
point of view, and although I can give you an instance 
which happened last week where great hardship was done 
to workhouse inmates by association with idiots, still Ido 
not adopt that point of view in all cases, because I see so 
many lunatics, to use the right nomenclature, who are 
perfectly happy in rural workhouses, and look after things, 
and should rather hesitate, unless I knew what was gcing 
to become of them, to send them away. Still, officially, 
I must adhere to the recommendation of the Cottage 
Homes Committee. Mr. Preston-Thomas takes a very 
strong view on the subject. Jought toread this. Hesays, 
‘“‘ For my own part I believe that the most effectual step 
for the comfort of the aged inmates of workhouses would 
be the removal of imbeciles, which I am glad to seeis 
recommended by the Cottage Homes Committee. I am 
satisfied that what many of the poor regard with the 
utmost dread in a workhouse is the association with idiots. 
In my report published in the Appendix to the Local 
Government Board Report for 1897-98, I commented 
upon the freedom with which imbeciles, many of whom are 
mischievous, noisy, or physically offensive, are sent to 
workhouses where there are no means of keeping them 
separate from the other inmates. In some cases, even 
if their bodly ailment is very slight, they sleep in the 
sick wards in order that they may come under the super- 
vision of the nurses, and they frequently disturb other 
patients at nigat. By day, they are a source of irritation 
to other inmates, and in a small workhouse 1 have known 
the lives of a number of old men made seriously uncom- 
fortable by a mischievous person of weak intellect for 
whom no place couid be found in an asylum.” That is 
undoubtedly true of some imbeciles, but I. should hesitate 
to say it was true of all. In dealing with what should be 
done to cure this evil and dealing with the recommendation 
of the Cottage Homes Committee he says: ‘‘ I am much 
afraid that if new and elaborate buildings are thought 
necessary, and if the responsibility for making provision 
for the imbeciles is divided, like that for ordinary lunatics, 
among. the Home Office, the Lunacy Commissioners, and 
the county councils, with their staffs of engineers and 
doctors, the question will be postponed indefinitely, and 
six or eight years heace the imbeciles will still be worrying 
the sane inmates of workhouses.” That was written at 
the time of the Cottage Homes Bill, and we have taken 
some steps in the direction of carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the Cottage Homes Committee. 


33972. At present there is no place to which to refer 
the imbeciles, granted that they are objectionable ?—Not 
out of London. I believe in Lancashire they have some 
classification of them. 


33973. One question as to the visits of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. Do you~ think that, under any circum- 
stances, the visits are frequent enough of the Lunacy 
Commissioners to workhouses, where there may be, for 
instance, imbeciles such as those, and lunatics ?—Some- 
times I have been disposed to think it was rather a waste 
-of time for the Lunacy Commissioners to go round and 
see one imbecile in a workhouse who had very likely been 
there for years, and was well known to the inspector, the 
doctor, the chairman, the parson of the parish, and every- 
body else; but still I think that anybody who is con- 
fined against his will should be inspected pretty fre- 
-guently. 


ye 

33974. Do you think there might be notification 
through the Local Government Board to the Commis- 
‘sioners in regard to cases of this kind that are described 
by Mr. Preston-Thomas so that special visits might be 
made to meet special difficulties ?—Yes, I think that 
would meet the case. I mean to say the bulk of the 
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persons of unsound mind in workhouses can be very well 
inspected by our inspectors with occasional visits from 
the medical inspectors; but occasionally you have a 
case which is troublesome, or where there is a difference 
of opinion between the medical officer and the inspector, 
where the experience of a Commissioner in Lunacy would 
be invaluable. 

33975. (Dr. Needham.) You have given us the cost of a 
good many places, cottage homes, workhouses, imbecile 
wards and infirmaries. I gather from some of those, (for 
instance, Brentford £287 a bed, Sidcup Cottage Homes 
£280, Bermondsey Cottage Homes, £320, Tooting Bec 
£340, Hammersmith Workhouse £300 a bed), that the 
Local Government Board, at all events, have not found 
it very easy to limit expenditure by local authorities, 
or I assume that they would have done so ?—It is a 
matter of very, very great difficulty, because once your 
local authority decide to build, they seem to like build- 
ing, and, especially in the case of sick people, you are 
very much in the hands of experts, who are very apt 


to take extreme views as to what is necessary. In some — 


cases there is Parliamentary pressure brought to bear by 
Members of Parliament to sanction certain plans. Then, 
I venture to think the system of paying architects is 
radically wrong. Five per cent. on the expenditure is 
a very strong inducement to go for the best of every- 
thing. 

33976. Are not all these points and all these argu- 
ments, arguments and points strongly in favour of the 
action of the Lunacy Commission which Mr. Kershaw 
said was guilty of extreme extravagance. The cost 
of asylums as given in a return (Vide App, Vol. p. 23) 
called for by Mr. Hobhouse in the House of Commons 
works out at £217 a bed. Several of these 
largely exceed £217 a bed. 
ment Board, by taking over the work which is now 
done by the Lunacy Commissioners, would succeed 
in limiting the expenditure on lunatic asylums, my point 
is, why cannot they succeed now in reducing the cost of 
workhouses and allied institutions ?—We have succeeded 
in reducing the cost very much. I may say with regard | 


If the Local Govern- — 


to that return I notice the times of the expenditure are not 


stated, so that we do not know in what years those asylums 
were built. The cost of all building has gone up of recent 
years, that we must admit, but what alarms us is the 
fact that the outstanding debt for lunatics at this time 
is £111 a head, while the outstanding debt for paupers is 
£42 a head. I would point out, too, that one of the very 
great reasons for the very sharp increase in building cost 
which you will find in the last ten or fifteen years is that 
concurrently with that increase the whole internal content of 
indoor pauperism has changed. As I pointed out to 
another Commissioner, the able-bodied have given way 
to the classes that need’ particular care. You will find 
that most of those expensive places on our list are either 
for sick persons within large urban areas, especially in 


London, or for children where extraordinary classifica- _ 


tion is resorted to. There is another reason, that since Mr. 
Chaplin’s circular, dating in fact from a few years before 
that, you have a great outcry for classification in work- 
houses. Classification means smaller rooms, and is very 
costly. Any Commissioner sufficiently interested will 
see an illustration in the Hammersmith workhouse. The 
requirements are greater and so far as we know (our 
knowledge is very imperfect on the subject) lunacy now 
is very much the same as lunacy was twenty years ago. 
‘Judging from the number of cures it would even appear 
that it was less acute, 

33977. If one takes some of the London asylums, quite 
modern, the Manor Asylum, which cost £157 15s. a bed, 
the Horton Asylum, quite a new asylum, which cost 
£228 a bed, these will bear a very favourable comparison 
with the cost of workhouse infirmaries and workhouses 
in London ?—We have had a good many that have cost 
as much as that. But they are all in London or in 
large urban areas. 

33978. I do not quite see on the face of that return, 
and your statement, where the economical action of 
the Local Government Board comes in. It appears to” 
me to show that the Local Government Board have found 
the same difficulties that the Lunacy Commissioners 
must have found in limiting the expenditure on buildings 
which have got to satisfy certain expert requirements ; 
is not that so ?—The difficulty is always there, but I 
think the difficulty of the Local Government Board 
must be much greater than the difficulty of the Commis- 
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sioners, because of the change in the character of pauperism. 
There are many of these London infirmaries which are 
in effect hospitals ; they have to be equipped like hospitals, 
they have the same nursing staff as hospitals, and that 
is where the extraordinary cost comes in. Country 
_workhouses are cheaper; we can build them for £100 
‘a bed and under. 

33979. Is it not a fact that the asylums have also been 
subject to the same change, the number of invalids, 
the number of broken-down people who are pushed into 
the asylums nowadays, swept into the asylums wholesale, 
has very much increased, and the nursing requirements 
of the asylums have very much increased in consequence ? 
—That may be so, I do not know enough about it. 

33980. You say 333 per cent. of the lunatics are aged 
and require nursing ?—Yes. 

33981. Have not the same causes been in operation 
in the two classes of institution ?—That I do not know, 
I should have thought the acute cases were more costly 
than the other ones; you apparently say that is not so. 

33982. No, I simply asked whether it is not a fact that 
if the larger number of people who have been sent in have 
been cases which require nursing, that would be a matter 
which would limit the power of securing economy ?— 
Yes, if you have to prepare for more officers you have 
to spend very much more in building; a wholly dispro- 
portionate amount. 


33983. As regards the Metropolitan Asylum Board 
vacancies, why does not the London County Council 
discharge from its asylums patients of whom Sir John 
McDougall told us a considerab‘e number could very well 
be maintained in cheaper asylums. Why does not the 
London County Council draft from their various asylums 
enough people of that class to fill the vacancies in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board’s asylums, which you say 
exist ?—I do not know why. 


_ 33984. Have the Local Government Board any power 
to compel them to do so ?—No, the London County 
Council and the Asylums Board are entirely outside us. 
We have no power, for instance, to send an officer to talk 
to the committees and point this out, we have no power 
to write to them, and they would probably resent it. 


33985. Is this a matter in which the London County 
Council is in fault ?—They may not be in fault. I merely 
call attention to the fact that it is producing a state of 
things which would seem to point to the necessity of 
some better co-ordination beween the two authorities. 


33986. At all events it is obvious that had the London 
County Council chosen to exercise the powers they have, 
they would be able to get rid of 400 of their chronic 
patients from the county asylums who could be main- 
tained in the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s asylums ?— 
Yes ? 

33987. (Mr. Dickinson.) When you say ‘‘ Yes,’’ how 
could they do that ?—I was not answering the Com- 
missioner ; I do not know what powers they have. 


33988. (Dr. Needham.) Have not the Committee power 
to select people and send them to the workhouse ?—Yes. 


33989. Have not they the same power with regard 
to the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s asylums ?—I 
suppose all asylums committees have power to discharge 
in that way. 

33990. Quite; and the London County Council have 
the power if they choose of sending patients from their 
asylums, as they do constantly. Why cannot they fill 
up these extra beds instcad of sending people long 
distances at increased expense ? I only ask if there is 
any reason why they should not do it ?—I know of no 
reason why they should not do it except they are met 
with the same difficulty as the Commissioners were met 
with in 1883. 

33991. It is a new point to me that they have as many 
as 400 vacancies ?—My report was dated June, 1906. 
In East Sussex they had rather the same difficulty, and 
the asylums cominittee wrote to all the unions three times, 
I think, asking whether they would take in their paticnts. 
Practically no one would take in any of their patients, 
no workhouse would take them in; I think they got rid 
of two or three. ; 


33992. Sir John McDougall says in his evidence 
(Vide p. 373, Col. 1, Vol. 2): ‘‘I am of opinion that 
“the increase in the class of certified lunatics is to 
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some extent due to the want of provision of accom- 
modation by the Asylums Board. Many patients fitted 
or the Asylums Board’s institutions have been and 
are being certified and sent direct to the London 
County Council asylums. In fact the Lunacy Act would 
permit of all patients now in the Metropolitan Asylurs 
Board’s asylums being certified for reception in lunatic 
asylums. Before a patient can be transferred to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board’s asylum or the workhouse, 
a certificate has to be given that there is sufficient 
room for the lunatic’s care and treatment.’ ~There 
is evidently sufficient room for the Junatic’s care 
and treatment. If so why are they not sent, that: 
is my point ?—I do not know. Possibly the Londor 
County Council do not get the consent of their medical 
superintendents to sending these people away. 

33993. Is that the obstacle ?—I cannot say what is the 
obstacle. : 

33994. Surely the asylums committee are in authority 
over the superintendents. I do not suppose that is the 
reason ?—I do not know. I merely call attention to 
the return which the Commissioners got in 1883 from 
all the medical superintendents of England, in which they 
point out that many of the patients under their charge 
might go into workhouses. 

33995. Now as regards the 4s. grant. I think you 
answered the question as to what you think should be 
the remedy ; you would withhold the grant, or you would 
re-classify it ?—Yes. 

33996. Do you think it would be a good plan to adopt 
the Scotch system. The Scotch system is, as I under— 


stand it, that a per capita allowance is not made, but that. 
a certain sum is handed over to the county council, or- 
whoever represents the county council in Scotland, and_ 


they pay a pro rata sum for each patient who is main- 


tained in an asylum, or who is maintained in certified’. 


wards in a workhouse.’ Of course the larger the number 


of patients the smaller the per capita allowance. 


the number of people who are in the asylum or in the 
workhouse ; or at least it is not to their interest to increase 


There-- 
fore it is to their interest to keep down, as far as possible,. 
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them ?—They use the grant rather to reverse the policy 


under which the grant was originally given. 

33997. Would that be a good thing, to introduce that 
into England, to give them a lump sum and to let them 
use it according to their requirements ?—In the corre- 
spondence with the Lunacy Commissioners, when a some- 
what similar proposal was made, the Board were rather 
against that. 

33998. Opinions alter and conditions alter ?—Yes, we 
would have to consider the matter. 


33999. Dr. Dunlop asked you why should not the 


grant be made to senile dements. Is not it a fact that 


the Local Government Board felt, as I think the Lunacy~ 
Commissioners felt, that if the grant were extended to 


all imbeciles in workhouses, the tendency would ke rather 
for the authorities of the workhouses, the guardians, to 
put upon the workhouse list of imbeciles a large number 
of people who are on what they please to call the border- 
and ?—Yes. 

34000. And you would get a gigantic addition to the 


number of imbeciles returned ?—My Board acted mainly 


in the interest of the Treasury. 


34001. It would involve an enormous addition because 
numbers of people could be put on who ought not to be 


put on ?—That might be so then, but I think the cir- 


cumstances are rather changed by the greater formality— 
of obtaining a certificate of detention under the last. 


Lunacy Act. You would have to get a magistrate to 
come in. 

34002. How would it do to give the 4s. grant, or an 
equivalent of it as in Scotland, to those people who are in 
workhouses whose accommodation, and so on, is considered. 
to be suitable either to the Local Government Board or to: 
the Commissioners ?—There is the Treasury to be con- 
sidered. I should have to consider that in its financia} 
bearings on the boards of guardians. It is not quite easy 
to answer that off-hand. 

34003. You say in Paragraph 7 of your Statement 
that ‘The Commissioners in Lunacy approved the: 
proposal of the association, so far as an exten- 
sion of the grant to all cases of lunatics trans- 
ferred under Section 25 of the Act of 1890°°—that is a 
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section which has been very little taken advantage of, only 
in two or three cases I think—“ and workhouses afford- 
ing satisfactory separate accommodation were concerned ; 
but declined to undertake any further work in connection 
with the inspection and approval of the workhouses.” 
I suppose you have no doubt that things have changed 
very much, and probably the reason why the Commis- 
sioners were not prepared to undertake more work was 
that they had not the staff, and they had not the strength 
to undertake more work ?—I think that is evident. 


34004, As regards Paragraph 13 in your statement 
where you say: “It is clear that accommodation for 
acute cases of lunacy must be at least as expensive as 
that for acute cases of ordinary sickness, but the Board have 
considerable doubt whether anything like the same 
expense would be necessary for housing the chronic cases 
who now form the bulk of the lunatics in workhouses,” I 
suppose no one would be likely to differ from you in that 
view ? How do you propose to restrict the admission of 
unsuitable patients into asylums? An asylum is built by 
the local authority, and they have a certain number of 
lunatics to provide for of various types. How are you 
going to prevent them sending into asylums any patients 
they think proper ? How are you going to prevent what 
takes place now, the sweeping out of the workhouses and 
the flooding of asylums with people who do not require 
the expensive accommodation which is provided for them ? 
—The condition would not arise if the recommendation of 
the Cottage Homes Commission were carried out. 


34005. That is what ?—The removal of all persons of 
unsound mind to intermediate asylums—all workhouse 
cases, 


34006. That assumes that you have to build, either on 
present sites or on different sites, supplemental asylums or 
fresh asylums for this particular class of patient ?—Yes, 
that is the recommendation of the Cottage Homes Com- 
mittee. ' 


34007. Have you formed any opinion in your own mind 
as to whether it is desirable to build this accommodation. 
I hold strong views about it. I want to know whether 
you have formed strong views as to whether it is desirab!e 
to build for all classes of patients on the same site, 
buildings differentiated according to the requirements 
of the different classes of patients for whom they 
are intended ?—I should not think it tended to good 
administration. I do not mind them being on the same 
site, that is to say, contiguous to one another, but I 
should rather demur to their being under the same manage- 
ment. There my opinion is worth very little because I 
know so little of the management of lunatic asylums. 


34008. You have not told me how you would propose 
to restrict this ?—I should restrict it, if I had access to both 
institutions, by severe remonstrances to the guardians of 
the unions who send these patients in the first place, and 
then by discharging them if there was room in the work- 
house, and if there was room in the asylum. 


34009. Have you had any experience of the effect of 
strcug remonstrances to boards of guardians and people 
of that kind ?—Yes. 


34010. Do they have any effect ?—A good deal. If you 
are right I think they generally see you are right; when 
you are wrong I think they fight you. 


34011. As regards the admission of improper cases to 
asylums, are you aware that the Lunacy Commissioners 
have been addressing remonstrances all round for years 
past, and you might as well try to sweep back the Atlantic 
Ocean with a broom ?—Yes, because itis obviously to the 
interest of the boards of guardians to get rid of their 
troublesome patients and to make the county build 
for them. 


34012. How are you going to prevent that ?—I think 
‘you would if you had the whole administration in one 
hand. 


34013. Would you try to prevent it, by remonstrance ? 
—yYes, and by other things ; you could decline to admit, 
among other things. 


34014. You might have y prevented by additional 
legislative enactments ?—THere would be a strong in- 
centive to look after it with those who knew both sides 
of the question, both the workhouse side and the asylum 
side. 


34015. And they would act ?—Yes. 
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34016. Would you have additional legislation—addi- 
tional powers ?—I think you would require additional 
legislation. 


34017. You think that additional power ought to be 
sought and ought to be obtained ?—Yes, I think any- 
thing is better than pouring out immense sums of money 
in building institutions which do not quite meet the 
purpose for: which they are intended. 
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34018. With reference to Clause 16 I suppose you 
are aware that the Lunacy Commissioners did point out 
to the Canterbury authorities that their estimate of 
£70,000 was likely to be largely exceeded, and that they 
were most unwise to venture upon a course which was 
likely to lead to great expense ?—The Commissioners 
declined to advise them altogether on financial grounds. 


34019. They did point out that ?—I do not know 
whether they did point out that the cost of building 
was likely to be exceeded ; I think that is very obvious. 
You cannot build for 250 for £70,000. 


34020. When the Local Government Board are applied — 
to to grant a loan, if they are satisfied prima facie that 
the loan is going to be for some work which is going to 
be extravagant, which is going to cost more money than 
the local authority is entitled to spend, is not it part of 
their duty to say: “We cannot grant this loan because 
it is for an object which we do not think is in the public 
interest”? ?—Yes. 


34021. Do the Local Government Board say that ?— 
Every day. 4 

34022. In a case like that of the Canterbury Asylum, 
when the Local Government Board are satisfied that 
the expenditure is going to be extravagant, and that 
it is incommensurate with the requirements in other 
directions, is not it the business of the Local Government 
Board to say: ‘‘ No, we cannot grant the loan for this 
work, because you are going tu spend too much money 
and you cannot afford it’? ?—We carefully considered 
the matter. We thought our. duties with regard to 
the plans passed by the. Lunacy. Commissioners wel ; 
sanctioned by the Home Office were purely ministerial. — 
That is the view we took at the time. : 


34023. You talk about the necessity of further co- 
ordination. Would not that be a form of co-ordination 
which would commend itself, if the Local Government 
Board were to communicate either with the Home 
Office or the Lunacy Commissioners and say: “We 
notice that you have approved plans for a certain work 
at. a certain expenditure, but this locality cannot afford 
this expenditure because there are certain other things 
which it has to meet, and if it spends all this money it 
will not have the money to meet the other things.” Is 
not that the function of the Local Government Board 
—We do not hold it to be a function. 


34024. I should have thought that would have been a 
form. of co-ordination which would commend itself ?— 
You would be remonstrating with an authority who had 
already made up their minds. In the Canterbury case 
we gave our sanction, as we say definitely, because the 
Commissioners had stated that it was not their practice to 
sanction the erection of asylums for less than 250 inmates, 
so we had either to say “‘ You must withdraw your pro- 
posal altogether,” or to sanction the loan. ry 


34025. The reason why the Commissioners will not 
sanction building for less than 250 inmates is that the 
administrative buildings for an asylum for, say, 100 would 
be grossly extravagant and out of all proportion to the 
number of patients they could ever receive, therefore it 
would be the worst form of extravagance to allow an 
asylum of that kind to be built ?—I quite see that, but in 
this case you had laid this down. I suppose the Local 
Government Board felt a difficulty in saying, “ They can- 
not have an asylum at all.” ; 


34026. Would it not have been a good thing for the 
Local Government Board to have communicated with 
the Lunacy Commissioners or the Secretary of State and 
have said: “ This is an extravagant proceeding, we do not 
feel disposed to sanction a loan for it because it is an ex-— 
travagant proceeding”; or to suggest to the Home Office 
and the Lunacy Commissioners that it was an extravagant 
proceeding, and that they were probably not aware of the 
local circumstances, and inform them of them 2? Wouldnot — 
that have been a form of co-ordination which would have 
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struck you as being desirable? I am speaking rather more 
with reference to the future than the past ; Iam not taking 
exception to what they have done or have not done ?—It 
would be just a little risky, would not it ? 

34027. (Mr. Byrne.) Is it your opinion that the bulk of 
the lunatics and imbeciles now inthe workhouse should be 
sent to what we might call a cheap asylum ; not left in the 
workhouse, but removed to an asylum of a cheaper and 
more economical kind ?—That is the recommendation of 
the Cottage Homes Committee to which we agree. 

34028. Your former colleagues, Mr. Bagenal and Mr. 
Jenner-Fust, put that view before us ?—I was not aware 
of that. z 


34029. Therefore the remarks which you have favoured 


us with later in your evidence to the effect that obstacles 


should be put in the way of people certifying many of these 


_ harmless lunatics in workhouses and sending them to an 


expensive asylum does not take away from the effect of 
your general recommendation, does it ?—Yes. 

34030. Which do you recommend should be the final 
and definite system ?—The Cottage Homes Committee do 
not recommend the transfer altogether ; it is not a simple 
recommendation, it is joined to another recommendation 
that asylums for the harmless and chronic cases should 
be built on the workhouse model. 

34031. That is your final and definite reeommendation ? 
—That is what the Cottage Homes Committee recommend, 
and that is what the Local Government Board assent to. 

34032. It has been necessary for you in reply to questions 
to say a good deal to-day in favour of preventing the 
pouring out of the harmless imbeciles from the workhouse 
into the expensive asylums, has it not ?—Yes. 


34033. That is merely to avoid dangers and difficulties 
which now exist. Under the system that you would 
eventually recommend, namely, the cheap economical in- 
stitutions for the imbecile you would like to clear the 
workhouses ?—Yes. There is a pretty strong opinion 
among the inspectors, and that was given effect to by the 
Cottage Homes Committee. 


34034. Would there, in your opinion, be an advantage in 
one local authority having control over and the super- 
vision over every form of mental defect ?—Yes, I think so. 

34035. Would that strengthen your recommendation 
that it should be the asylum authority that should start 
these institutions ?—Yes. 

34036. A large number of mental defectives are now to 
be found under the education system, are they, not— 
under the Defective and Epileptic Children Act ?—Yes. 

34037. They are dealt with by the education authority, 
the county council. You agree with many of, our 


' witnesses that they should deal with the whole ?—I think 
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so. I think the county authority should have a list of all 
the mentally defective people in their county and deal with 
them. ae 

34038. They have to deal with the inebriates and, ex- 
cept criminals, they have to deal. with every form of defect 
in their county. On the same general ground would you 
recommend that the central authority for the mentally 
defective should be one. You recommend that the Local 
Government Board should deal with all pauper lunatics. 
Would not that have a bad effect that it would necessarily 
involve two lunacy authorities, the Local Government 
Board for the pauper lunatic and the Lord Chancellor or 
some other authority for the paid lunatic ?—I cannot see 
the objection to that. I should have thought the two 


classes of lunatics differed essentially in so far that it is 


everybody’s interest to get rid of the chargeable lunatic, 
and it might be to somebody’s interest to keep in con- 
finement the lunatic with property. 


34039. It would have the effect of compelling us to have 
two lunacy authorities, but you see no great harm in that ? 
—No, I should not anticipate any friction. We should 
not be interfering in any way with the judicial functions of 
the Lunacy Commissioners. 


34040. If your view as to the removal of mentally 
defectives from the workhouses were adopted such people 
as would be under the supervision of the central authority 
would no longer be in their essence Poor Law people; they 
would be lunatics. That would be the distinction between 
them and other people, not pauperism but lunacy ?—I 
think the pauperism would also be the mark. These 
lunatics are a cost to the authorities, dst ers 
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34041. Some of the mental defectives would be child- 
ren attending the ordinary elementary schools, but 
who were found unable to follow the ordinary classes : 
they would not be paupers ?—Of them I know nothing. 


34042. But they exist ?—At present they occasionally, 
come into pauper institutions. 


34043. Still, the great bulk of them would not be 
paupers ?—I do not know. 


34044. The defectives are just like the non-defective, 
just the ordinary kind of children going to elementary 
schools, mostly not paupers. That is true of other 
forms of. mental defect, for instance, the inebriate who 
requires confinement ?—I was not aware he was’ classed 
as a mental defective ; he is not a lunatic in my sense. 


34045. I am speaking of all forms of mental defect ; 
these children are not lunatics in the technical meaning ? 
—The inebriates are not paid for out of the poor rate. 


34046. No,-they are paid for out of the county rate, 
that is the poor rate eventually ; the poor rate has to 
make up any deficiency in the county rate ?—Their 
neighbours have to keep them, anyway. 


34047. You do not think any transfer of mental defec- 
tives to the county authorities is any objection at all to 
the poor law authority, the central authority, continuing 
to deal with them ?—No, we audit their accounts, and 
we are the body that have to deal with the county autho- 
rities. 

34048. You say in your statement: ‘ Of recent years 
the policy of Parliament has been to entrust to the Board 
the control of local finances and the supervision of local 
administration generally ’’—the supervision of certain 
branches of local administration ; the Board of Agricul- 
culture has some, and there are other branches of local 
administration not under the Local Government Board ? 
—Yes. [ was thinking, of course, of what is paid for out 
of the rates. 


34049. One of our chief objects is to do everything we 
can in our recommendations to secure economy. I 
should like to have your opinion, as you have so much 
experience in these matters, as to the extent to which 
you think existing accommodation for lunatics is suffic- 
ient (no doubt you are familiar with many county 
asylums) and as to what is necessary for them ?—I do not 
know anything about county asylums except my own. 


34050. Take that. Do you think in general type it is See p. 445 
unnecessarily extravagant, that more money is spent post. 


than a reasonable local authority ought, to have spent ?— 
Yes, I think that when once they get going there is every 
possible inducement to expenditure, from very big things 
like roofing to little things like separate mortuaries for 
the male and female, which strikes one as unnecessary. If 
I remember rightly they wanted to spend £13,000 on pig- 
styes and cow-houses, £20 a pig and £30 acow. The county 
council did not know much about lunacy, but they knew 
a good deal about farmyards, and they were not going 
tohavethat, I know the recommendation was cut down 
by one-fourth, and then it was twice too much. This 
was in Sussex, Hellingly. 


34051. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Whose suggestion was it to 
spend this extravagant sum ?—It came in the shape of 
the architect’s estimate to the committee who bring it 
before the county council. 


34052. (Dr. Dunlop.) Who suggested separating the 
sexes after death ?—I do not know; I am not sure it is 
not the ordinary practice of the Lunacy Commissioners. 


34053. (Mr, Hobhouse.) Was this put forward as a 
responsible proposal by the county council or by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, or is this merely a suggestion of 
an architect who is paid by commission ?—It was the 
suggestion of the committee who of course did it on the. 
recommendation of the architect. No doubt he would 
submit his plans and the committee would accept them, 
and the council would reject them. 

34054. What is the committee ?—The building com- 
mittee; we were building a new asylum. This was 
the building committee of the new asylum. 

34055. (Mr. Byrne.) May we take it generally you 
think for pauper lunatics something of a much humbler 
and cheaper description might be provided ?—Very much 
simpler, 2 
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34056. Do you personally know the Exeter ir fismary, 
the new buildings ?—No. 

34057. You have no doubt looked at the plans of it ?— 
I have seen the plans. 


34058. Do you think that, for instance, is quite good 
enough and expensive enough for any lunatic ?—For 
any lunatic of that class. You must remember that 
most of the imbeciles in workhouses are people who have 
been agricultural labourers or day labourers with a very 
iow standard of comfort. They go into the workhouse, 
are kept clean and kept warm and well fed, and if they are 
not offensive to their neighbours they probably have as 
good a time as they ever had in their lives. Why take 
those people and give them theatres, entertainments, 
fawn tennis courts, cinematographs and things of that 
kind ? It does not seem reasonable. 


34059. What the central authority should aim at secur- 
ing and insist on is something probably costing not much 
aore than half the amount now spent ?—Yes. 


34060. Are you satisfied that, with resolution, that 
could be brought about ?—Yes, I think so, because 
people will understand that corruption hangs round the 
skirts of extravagance, to put it quite plainly. If you 
have enormous sums of money spent you may he per- 
fectly sure something is going wrong. 


34061. You believe it +o be financially feasible; that 
it can be done ?—Judging from the class of people I see 
-who are the chronic imbeciles in workhouses, I think so. 


34062. If you take the most economical and hest 
‘Poor Law institutions you yourself have had knowledge 
of, they are ample for all purposes ?—I think so. 


34063. They can be brought down to something like 
£100 a bed ?—I think so. 


34064. Or very little more with the administration 
‘block ?—Yes. 

34065. You think the central body should aim at 
wmaking that universal ?—Yes. 


34066, And should never allow £480 a bed and so on ?— 
You see what always happens is that 
there is some exceptional difficulty which makes this place 
the one place where it is desirable to spend money. Now 
ur practice is to say, “if you spend the extra money you 
shall not get a loan for it.” Then we have the trouble. 
‘With regard to the lunatic asylums one great trouble 
is the fact that a number of lunatics are, and must be, 


-extremely costly to build for; then every other lunatic is 


~provided for cn the same scale without considering that they 
“must vary in their cost. Whatcana senile dement have to 
«ig with ornaments on the walls, and so on; he cannot 
appreciate them? In that way the worst is raised 
to the standard of ‘comfort of the best, and I think that 
fis one of the great reasons why you have this trouble. 


34067. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Do you propose that to control 
“these pauper lunatics you should also be able to veto any 
proposal for expenditure ?—We have already the power 
-of sanctioning the loans or refusing the loans. As we 
thave shown, that amounts to nothing. 


34068. When proposals are made to you from local 
-authorities at the present moment, are you sometimes 
ansistent on the Local Government Board that they 
‘should spend more money than they propose to do ?— 
Sometimes. 

34069. Not very often ?—No. 


34070. Not in the case of hospitals ?—It is not nearly 
-as common as it used to be. 

34071. When did this beneficent change take place at 
the Local Government Board ?—It is not at the Local 
«Government Board that the change has taken place so 


“much as the spirit with which the local authorities ap- _ 


sproach the matter of expenditure on buildings. 


34072. I rather understood you said just now a change 
‘had come over your administration at the Local Govern- 
anent Board, that you were not so insistent on expendi- 
ture which the local authorities do not desire ?—No, I 
-did not wish to convey that; impression at all. I 
may fairly say that of recent ‘years we have been much 
-stricter in controlling expenditure than we were at one 
‘time. : 

34073. What I understand you to say is this; if the 
ecntrol of the pauper lunatic passes out of the hands 
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of the present authorities into yours, and if your views 
at the Local Government Board obtain, you will see 
that there is less expenditure upon these lunatics than 
{here is at present ?—I think so; mainly by getting 
better classification. 


34074. Also by controlling unnecessary expenditure ? 
—Yes. 

34075. What is your practice at the present moment 
with regard to the other local expenditure upon which 
you have a veto; do you find there that your acticn 
is generally confined to preventing expenditure or to 
increasing expenditure ?—Sometimes one and some- 
times the other; sometimes plans come to us which 
we do not think adequate; then we say, “we will not. 
sanction a loan on these plans because they are not good 
enough.” 


34076. You are very insistent sometimes at the Local 
Government Board in providing, in the matter of hospital 
accommodation for this very class of persons, sane 
labourers and so forth, a very considerable amount of 
rules and regulations which they do not find in their 
own homes ?—Yes, they are sick people under treatment. 


34077. Therefore, being sick people under treatment, 
they want much better treatment than they have at their 
own houses when they are sick ?—When they are sick, 
yes. 

34078. But they do not want it when they are insane ? 
—Not necessarily. 

34079. You draw that distinction ?—I should not call 
a man who is the village “softy,” sick. - 

34080. I should like a direct answer to the question ?— 
I am quite willing to give a direct answer, if you will 
put it to me. 


34081. You say to give the good accommodation is . 


unnecessary in the case of insane persons ?—Yes. 


34082. But you make unduly good provision for per- 
sons who are sane; that you do not think unnecessary ? 
—I never said we make ‘‘ unduly good provision ” ; we 
have to make good provision for those who are sick. 


34083. You require for persons who are sane a good deal 
of accommodation which they do not have in their own 
homes at the present moment ?—It is necessary to give 
them more accommodation than they have in their own 
homes to keep them clean, because a great number of 
them are kept together. Are you talking of the sick or 
the able-bodied ? 


34084. The sick, at this moment.—He must be properly 
looked after and confined to his room. 


34085. What guarantee should we have, if there was 
a transference of authority from the Lunacy Commis 
sioners and the Home Office to the Local Government 
Board, that as your authority extends your requirement 
would not extend, and that we should not have the 
same extravagance, if extravagance there is now, under 
the Local Government Board as there is, or is alleged to 
be, under the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I think in the 
first place you would have better classification. I think 
we should have much greater control in sanctioning 
the loans, because we should know about the buildings 
from the site to the last brick and we should be able 
to exercise a good deal more control in sanctioning loans. 


34086. Do you not get grumblings from the local 


authorities that your requirements are excessive ?—Some- 


times. i 


34087. Constantly ?—I should not say constantly. - 


In the matter of buildings I do not think it is constantly. 
I think now the local authorities much more often err 
in excess than defect. 
and defect ; we have engineering experts, medical experts 
ahd architectural experts, they advise us on all these 
matters; we do not give a loan unless we are satisfied 
it is good enough. 


34088. All those experts are stringent in their require- 


ments ?—I hope they are, also reasonable. 


34089. Are’ not you a little afraid lest when you have — 


the care of lunatic buildings transferred to you your 
lunatic expert would be as extravagant in his demands 
as it is suggested they are now under the Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—I do not think so, I think the thing could 
go very much better in one hand. 


We have to look at both excess — 
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34090. But you do not confine it to one hand ?—Yes, 
so far as the administration of the building is concerned. 


34091. Only in the case of the pauper lunatics ?—Only 
ain the case of pauper lunatics, with other lunatics we 
thave nothing whatever in this world to do; lunatics 
‘kept out of the rates are all we have to do with. 


34092. With regard to these infirmaries whose cost you 
-quoted; £116 in one case, £194 in another; what did 
‘that include. You exclude, of course, the site ?—Yes, 
I think the cost of site is excluded in everything; it 
‘includes sometimes receiving wards, sometimes receiving 
thouses, sometimes officers’ residences. 

34093. Does it include the provision of water ?—In 
ssome cases, but not in all. I think that will be stated 
~where a separate water suppiy is included. 

34094. Does it include the cost of drainage ?—It nearly 
always would, in the case of a new Workhouse, include 
‘both water and drainage. 

34095. Take the case of the £116 infirmary, did that 
‘Include drainage ?—No, you would have to connect the 
«drainage. 

34096. 


34097. 
mot. 


34098. 
34099. 


Water ?—It d'd include water in th’s case. 
Did it include the cost of site ?—I should imagine 


What did it include ?—The building. 
Simply the bricks and mortar ?—I suppose so. 
* 34100. Did it include the furniture ?—Probably. 


34101. But did it ?—It is not on this return. I had this 
weturn made out nearly a year ago. 


34102. You have quoted certain figures as exemplars of 
what you could do under the Local Government Board ?— 
i demur to your saying I quote them as to what we could 
do. They were got out for the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law, and I give them to this Commission as being 
useful to them as the cost of what has been done, not as 
what we could do. It gives every single building that has 
been built from 1885 to 1905. 


34103. What I understood you to suggest by those figures 
as this, that you can put up for £116 accommodation 
which is good enough for an ordinary pauper lunatic ?— 
I did not suggest anything of the kind. 


34104. Then what is the use of the figures ?—The 
main lesson I should deduce from them is the extra- 
ordinarily varying cost. 

34105. That and nothing more ?—I said the main 
fesson. The next thing I should say is that probably a 
good deal of the extra cost is extravagance, because in 
spite of local circumstances the variation is so great, and 
the numbers, too, of the cheap ones so large that you are 
inclined to think that in certain cases there has been 
extravagance. That is what I should think from these 
figures. I also should suggest that they show, assuming 
that the Local Government Board does its work with 
some amount of conscience, the great difficulty of control- 
ling a local authority which is fairly set on spending 
money. 


34106. What I want to know is this, I rather gather it is 
Suggested to us that some of the provision for lunatics under 
the present system has been excessively costly ?—Yes, 
4 think it must have been. 


34107. Then you told us that under the supervision of 
the Local Government Board certain local authorities have 
put up buildings, in your opinion, adequate for pauper 
dunatics at certain sums which you quote ?—I object to 
the word “‘ pauper” lunatics. I was asked whether the 
«lass of lunatics in imbecile wards in workhouses could be 
adequately dealt with in such a building as the Exeter In- 
-firmary which happened to cost £100 a bed ; some of them 
‘cost as low as £60. I said yes, I thought it was ordinarily 
good enough. Our experts have sanctioned them as 
‘being good enough for sick people. What is good enough 
for sick people, all sorts of people—they may vary from 
‘cancer and phthisis down to chronic rheumatism—is good 
enough probably for the class of lunatic in our workhouses 
“now, that is very often doing his work like a man. 


34108. I want to know whether that £116 or £194 in- . 


‘cludes the whole of the provision, or only a part of the 
provision ?—In some cases it includes the whole of the 
Provision. Where it is an infirmary it is usually attached 
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to an existing workhouse, but not in every case. 


buildings. In those cases the whole thing is provided. 

34109. It appears to me that if you got a return from the 
Lunacy Commission of the cost of buildings being £340 
a bed including everything, and on the other hind certain 
returns which you quoted, which only include part of the 
expenditure, the companison of mere figures is not a 
sufficiently close comparison ?—No, you would have to 
consider the case which was quoted at Tooting Bec. 
That looks very extravagant, but it was explained, and 
the explanation seems to knock a great deal off it. I 
mean to say that the site was much too big for the place ; 
that it was bought for another purpose ; that the people, 
all of them, are sick, which all inmates of lunatic asylums 
are not; that it was built inside the metropolitan area 
with the London Building Act in force, and so on. 
All those circumstances make a very considerable difference 
in the cost, just as in the Hellingly Asylum the fact that 
the administration block is for a great many more people 
than the existing buildings hold, to some extent accounts 
for the fact that that building cost £500 a bed. 

34110. Can you give me, on those figures you quote, 
what is the total cost as well as the partial cost ?—These 
figures show, I think, the total loan; in some cases it 
includes a chapel, in some cases it includes a board room 
and offices, in some cases it includes vagrant wards. 
There are notes to each case. The comparison between 
one place and another is almost certain to be inadequately 
stated ; things are omitted and things are put in, which 
are not in the other case. The main fact remains that the 
outstanding loan for lunatics is £111 per bed and the out- 
standing loan for paupers is £49. Even that is subject to 
this consideration, that a larger proportion of the lunatics 
are sick than of the ordinary paupers. 

34111. (Mr. Greene.) I am going to try and get some- 
where near the subject we are asked to consider. We are 
asked to ascertain what is the constitution, the jurisdiction 
and. the working of the lunacy authorities. I am going to 
ask you if the Local Government Board has anything to do 
with either of those matters ?—No. 

34112. A suggestion, I suppose, has to be made as to 
whether the existing authorities, or either of them, should 
embrace the care of feeble-minded people. Has the 
Local Government Board anything to do with the care of 
feeble-minded people ?7—Not unless they are chargeable 
to the poor rate. 

34113. I think a good deal of misapprehension has 
existed, because I do not think several of the witnesses 
have seen the principles which underlie the existing statute 
law. The Local Government Board look after the rate- 
payers, I suppose, primarily, do they not ?—And_ the 
interests of persons supported out of the rate. 

34114. The Local Government Board has to see that 
the local authorities raise the money to expend, have 
possession of the means to sustain the people who are 
subject to the Poor Law ?—Yes. 

34115. Therefore their vigilance has to be directed to 
the subject of rates and finances that the ratepayers can 
produce ?—Yes, among other things. 

34116. The Home Office have to look from the tax- 
payers’ point of view. There is a grant which is obtained 
from the intervention of the Home Office and Parliament, 
and they look from the taxpayers’ point of view at the 
lunatic ?—I do not think the Home Office have anything 
to do with the grant. 

34117. Do you know who moves for it ?—It goes 
through the county council. 

34118. Then the Home Office interest in the lunatic is 
only that of minister of public justice ?—That is all. 

34119. Then the Lunacy Commissidhers are appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor and their point of view is to see 
that the lunatic gets what the public provides for him ?— 
Yes. 

34120. So there are three bodies, the Lunacy Com- 
missioners who are the protectors of the patient, the Home 
Office who are the protectors of the public, and the Local 
Government Board who*are the protectors of the rate- 
payers ?—Yes. 

34121. Now I wantto*seeYwhat functions the Local 
Government Board should play in these matters ; what 
their duty should be ?—They have to provide for the 
finances. 
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34122. At the instance of the local authority ?—Yes. 


34123. The local authorities determine (whoever may 


14 Jan. 1907, have instigated them I am not for the moment consider- 





ing) and they have to make provision, and they have first 
to come to you, or ought to come to you first, to know 
what financial power they have got ?—Yes, what their 
borrowing powers are. 


34124. At present according to the Statute they make 
their plans first and send them to the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, then on to the Home Office, and at last they come 
to you ?—Yes. 


34125. Would not the proper way of doing it be for them 
to come first to you to see whether they have cloth enough 
for them to cut out in the shape they desire ?—It seems to 
be rather a primary essential. 


34126. You are put there in order to receive the applica- 
tions for the local authorities to get their finances ?—Yes. 


34127. When the plans come to you, according to my 
reading of the evidence, they have passed the Lunacy 
Commissioners and the Home Secretary. .The Lunacy 
Commissioners have not an adequate stafi to look into the 
details of the plans and they are crying out for a permanent 
architect ; the Home Office have told us, Mr. Cunynghame 
told us, that the clerk there simply looks at the plan to see 
whether it is greater than the average cost, that is all he 
troubles about ; they do not look into the plans and have 
no experts, then they go on to you. Have you gota staff 
of experts to look into the plans ?—We have about 
eighteen engineers and about twelve medical men, and we 
have an architect with three or four assistants. 


34128. On the spot ?—On the spot. 


34129. Therefore you have all the necessary plans and 
equipment for dealing completely with the financial aspect 
of the needs of the local authority ?—That is certainly so. 


34130. Therefore if the Lunacy Commissioners, or at all 
events if the Home Office, were knocked out of the busi- 
ness, there would be a saving of time, and, the plans would 
come direct to the persons who have most knowledge, 
have the best equipment for testing the plans and who 
have got complete knowledge of the finances ?—Yes. 


34131. Not only can you tell the cost of these buildings, 
but you have also got knowledge of the other wants of the 
locality ?—We have the reports of the medical officer of 
health. 


34132. You know as to whether there are swimming 
baths and public libraries provided and other things 
coming on in each district ?—We know what is wanted. 


34133. Therefore you know how much they ought 
reasonably to apply for lunacy purposes 7—Yes. 


34134. Therefore does it seem to you that the only 
sensible and common-sense View is that the local authority, 
instigated by themselves or prompted by the Lunacy 
Commissioners, should first apply to you as the first 
authority as to how much they should spend, and how 
best they should spend it ?—I should have thought that 
would be a reasonable thing to do. 


34135. Now comes the next. question. The local 
authority having got the money, have you got the means, 
except in some boroughs by your auditor, of seeing that 
the money you have passed to be raised is spent ?—No, 
in a great many cases we have not. 


34136. In many boroughs you have not, in a few you 
have. The Plymouth clause has been put in and the 
Tunbridge Wells clause ?—Yes. 


34137. But in other cases you have complete auditing 
power and power of surcharge 2—Yes. 


34138. So that you can see what the local authorities 
require, what the best plans are with your expert assist- 
ants, and whether they have carried them out, which is 
most to the point ?—Yes. I should say this, that we 
cannot say precisely how they have carried them out, 
because we do not visit the institutions. 


34139. But you can see whether the money has been 
spent ?—Yes. a 

34140. In addition to the general statute law you have 
had a great many provisional orders during the last. few 
years ?—-A great many. 

34141. Those have eaten into and extended the general 
law ?—Yes. re 
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34142. So it would be idle to turn to the Lunacy Act or 
any one general Act to see what the whole extent of your 
powers is ?—Yes ; very few people know them. 

34143. Because so much depends on the Provisiona 
Order ?—Yes, 

34144, Therefore you have very large powers of dealing: 
with these local authorities ?—Yes. 

34145. I am going to ask you whether you have any 
power of compulsion over them in any way. I put this 
question in view of the last paragraph in your evidence 
where you say : “‘ Of recent years the policy of Parliament: 
has been to entrust to the Board the control of local loans _ 
and local finances and the supervision of local administra- 
tion generally. The Board would strenuously oppose any 
change which would tend to diminish their power of 
carrying out these duties effectively.”—General powers, 
our powers of actually compelling by order anybody to do 
anything, are very limited; our powers of making am 
order and enforcing it are very limited, they are confined 
to Section 299 of the Public Health Act; but indirectly we 
have extensive powers. 

34146. If your powers of compulsion were strengthened 
you would have sufficient for the purpose ?7—Yes. We 
have indirect powers in the matter of loans ; we can always 
refuse a loan. aay 

34147. You are putting forward the view that the Local 
Government Board should come first into contact with the 
Lunacy Commissioners; I do not understand you to 
claim that they should be subordinated to you in any way ? 
—No. 5 

34148. You would leave them as they are, leave the 
Lunacy Commissioners to come into co-operation with 
you, but not to be in subordination to you ?—That is 
what I mean. 

34149. Departmental ambition seems to lead rather 
to large claims for the Home Office. As I understand it, it: 
was desired to make the Home Office paramount and to 
subordinate the Lunacy Commissioner to them, in some 
way or other. Have you looked back at the history of the | 
Poor Law and the Local Government Board law ?—I have | 
some knowledge of both. y 

34150. I think the Poor Law Board was the predecessor 
of the Local Government Board ?—Yes; the Poor Law 
Commission ; 1848 the Poor Law Board ; 1871 the Local 
Government Board. 

34151. It was stated here in evidence that at one time 
the Home Office had charge of lunacy matters, and we 
were told that from 1828 to 1832 the Home Office had the 
charge of lunacy matters ; that was before the existence 
of your Board or your Board’s predecessors, and there 
was no one else to do it, was there ?—Nobody. 


34152. Soitfelltothem. Butsince the Poor Law Board 
and the Local Government Board, its successors, have come — 
into possession, it has been the policy of Parliament to 
heap all the duties of this sort, managing the property in 
the ratepayers’ interest, upon the Local Government 
Board ?—Continuously, without a break. , 


34153. With reference to the Home Office are you aware 
that the Home Office were allowed to try their hand at it 
from 1828 to 1832; that is managing lunacy in London ? 
_I was not aware of it. I may say that practically the — 
Home Office in those days was the only authority that — 
attempted to deal with local affairs. OR 


34154. So there may have been a good reason for letting 
hem have it then, which does not exist now 2— Yes. 


34155. We have been referred to Hansard’s debate 
on the subject. I do not know whether you have looked 
back to see why it was taken away from the Home Office, 
why the administration of any lunacy matter was taken 
away from them and restored to the hands of the Lor 
Chancellor ?—No. 

34156. The other day we were referred to Hansard 01 
the subject and an impression was put forward, and I 
should like to see whether it was entirely an accurate 
one. If you have not looked at it, it would be no us 
my putting the question. The question I was going te 
put was whether it was not a Lord Chancellor’s parlia- 
mentary way of saying, mene mene tekel wpharsin; you 
do not know ?—No, I have not looked at it. 


34157. To turn to another point ; 
ladies in inspection under your office 
ladies I think. 
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34158. What sort of inspection do they have to under- 

‘take ?—Children mostly, and infirmaries. 

34159. Do you find it works satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

_ 34160. Are your officers, whether ladies or gentlemen, 

appointed during pleasure, or during good behaviour ? 
_ —They are under the ordinary Civil Servants’ tenure of 

“office. 

__ 34161. Would it be necessary, if this was handed over 
to the Local Government Board, for you to hold in- 
quiries in nearly all cases where expenditure was wanted ? 
—TI think we should hold a good many. 

_ $4162. More than you do now? I mean local in- 
quiries ?—We are holding more and more local inquiries. 

34163. Does that add much to the cost ?—No, it adds 

‘nothing to the cost, I think. I think it tends to reduce 
the cost of the building, but our costs are nothing. 

~ » 34164, Does it reduce the cost of the local authority ? 
They may have to employ counsel and solicitors to appear 
before you ?—Yes, the local authorities sometimes spend 
a good deal of money over these inquiries, but we should 
not order them unless the stake was, so to speak, con- 
siderable. We order inquiries in nearly every engineer- 

ing case: the practice is being gradually introduced in 

eases of large Poor Law expenditure. 

_ 34165. Supposing the system were altered and instead 

‘of plans first going to the Lunacy Commissioners, secondly 
to the Home Office and thirdly to you, they were to 
come first to you, would you have in every case to have 
a local inquiry ?—I should not think so in the case of ex- 

tensions. ; 

134166. But in the case of new buildings ?—I think in 
the case of an absolutely new asylum we should. This 
is more or less hypothetical, because we have not con- 
sidered the question. I am merely stating what I should 
do. It would probably not be in my department. 


_ 34167. It would not necessarily increase the cost very 
much ?—No, I should hope it would tend to reduce it. 


34168. Perhaps sending to you in the first instance 

these plans and applications, as you have to deal with 

_ the raising of the money, would be on the whole the 

_ cheapest way of working this out ?—I should have 

thought so. Even on the matter of plans, where I hope 
for greater economy is by better classification. 


34169. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Where you sanction a loan 
«do you ever send down anyone to see how the expenditure 
for which the loan is incurred is carried out ?—We do 
an certain cases. Of course in workhouses we know all 
about it at once, but in sanitary works we have not 

_ done that; we have taken it for granted. 


_» 34170. (Mr. Dickinson.) I want to get quite clear this 

position with regard to the 4s. grant. I think you are the 

_ first witness who has been into it in any detail. As a 

_ matter of fact at the present moment the taxpayer does 

_ not pay any portion of that 4s. which is credited to a 

_ board of guardians when that board sends a lunatic to 
an asylum ?—Does he not ? 


| - 34171. Let me begin a little bit earlier so that you 
_ will see. Prior to 1885 the exchequer used to pay the 
od s. for each lunatic ?—Yes. 
_» $4172. By the Act of 1888 the Exchequer contributions 
_ were lumped together upon a different system altogether to 
__ that of the old grants, and the county councils were ordered 
_ “to pay the 4s. to the board of guardians ?—I see what you 
; mean. 


_ 34173. The county councils receiving a sum of money 
: from the Exchequer independent of the lunatics, but paying 
‘to the guardians the 4s. for each lunatic ?—Yes. 


, 34174. The result of that is, is it not, that when a board 
of guardians decides to send a lunatic to an asylum, that 
board of guardians becomes credited with 4s. in respect 

_ of that lunatic, but that 4s. is provided for by the county 
-*ratépayer ?—The county ratepayer gets a sum from the 


_ Imperial Exchequer to assist him. 

_- 34175. We must get that quite clear—Do you mean 
“the grant is fixed ? 

34176. The grant to the county council is fixed.—Yes, 
-Tsee what you mean. 

_ 84177. You have been explaining to us why it is that 
boards of guardians tend to send their lunatics into the 
asylums, because they are under the impression that they 
gain thereby ?—Yes. 
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34178. I want to get the exact facts with regard to that. 
A board of guardians to-day deciding to send a person to a 
lunatic asylum is undertaking the obligation of paying 
say lls. to the asylum authority for that lunatic and get- 
fing back 4s. from the county ratepayer. Is not that so ? 
—Yes. 

34179. Therefore there is no question of the Imperial 
taxpayer coming in there at all. We are considering that 
position of affairs ?—The county give the union 4s. ; 
the union ratepayer is relieved at somebody’s cost. 


34180. The union ratepayer is relieved of that 4s. by 
the county ratepayer ?—We will call it so. 


34181. That is the fact, is it not ?—Yes. 


34182. Therefore, from the point of view of the rate- 
payer as a whole, the ratepayer is no better off ?—He 
probably would not be. 


+ 34183. He is really worse off, because he is keeping a 
lunatic at the rate of 1ls. a week, instead of keeping a 
pauper at the rate of 6s. a week ?—Yes. 


34184, Therefore, whatever inducement there is to 
guardians to send their lunatics to the lunatic asylum, is 
apparent only ?—Yes, I suppose the grant would still 
remain if no lunatics went to asylums at all. 


34185, Quite so, and if all the paupers in London were 
sent to the lunatic asylums, the result would be the cost of 
4s. on each of them would be paid by the county rate- 
payer.—And there is a contribution by the Metropolitan 
Common Poor Fund. 


34186. Now with regard to the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, there, when a board of guardians decides to 
send an inmate to the asylum of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, the result is to take the whole cost of maintenance 
off the union and to put it on to the county ratepayer ?— 
The metropolitan ratepayer. 


34187. That is the county—the same district. There- 
fore, so far as London is concerned, the imbecile in tho 
Metropolitan Asylums Board is paid for entirely by the 
county, is he not ?—Yes, speaking generally. 


34188. A lunatic in a county lunatic asylum is paid for 
to the extent of 4s. entirely by the county ?—Yes. 


34189. That is so, is not it ?—Yes, 


34190. The balance is paid by the union. Is there any 
reason why the whole cost. of the lunatic in the county 
asylum should not be paid for by the county in the same 
way as the imbecile in the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
asylums ?—It would be simply a further equalisation of 
rate, would not it ? 


34191. Should you see any objection ?—I should see 
no administrative objection to it. 


34192. I presume from what you have said to-day, that 
you would see the advantage of it, because you are some- 
what in favour of making the whole charge for lunatics an 
imperial charge ?—Yes; it is obvious there is no admin- 
trative objection to it because the same authority is 
finding the money and spending it. 

34193. I understood one of your difficulties in the way 
of the Local Government. Board being the authority for 
approving plans of asylums, etc., was that you think the 
Local Government Board’s work ought to be restricted to 
paupers ?—Yes. 

34194. You contemplated, that in regard to lunatics 
who are not paupers they would still remain under the 
Home Office ?—Lunatics with property, yes. 


34195. Therefore your view is that the Local Govern- 


- men Board’s functions ought to be restricted to paupers ? 


—Yes, to pauper lunatics. 


34196. Is there any reason in your mind why we should 
deal with lunatics and imbecile gua paupers at all ?—No ; 
using the word “‘ pauper’ as meaning a man paid for out 
of the poor rate is simply stating the fact. It makes an 
essential difference; we are the protectors of the rate- 
payers; we have to look after the local finance generally. 
What I submit is, we cannot do that unless we have control 
from start to finish. 

34197. (Chairman.) I think what Mr. Dickinson means 
is this; people who become lunatics and go to lunatic 
asylums would not become paupers otherwise ?—A great 
many of them would not. 

34198. (Mr. Dickinson.) I was leading up to that. Is 
there any reason why a lunatic, gua lunatic, should be 
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called a pauper ? He is supported out of the rates it is 
true,—I think it is only fair to you to say that I told the 
Poor Law Commission that in my view I should like to see 
every lunatic paid for by the State and maintained by the 
State as an additional means of relieving local taxation. 
I think that would be far less mischievous than any 
system of grant. In that case he would cease to be a 
pauper, he would cease to ke anybody but an unhappy 
person who was a lunatic by the act of God and maintained 
by the State. To that view I have acceded in another 
place, but that isn t the immediate point before us now. 
There is no talk of that. 


34199, But there is here. We have to deal with the 
solution of the question how to deal with this extended 
class of lunatics, the feeble-minded.—I thought it was 
only about the lunatic authorities that we were ecncerned 
at present. 

34200. What I want to get from you (I think we have 
had it already when we were dealing with only the feeble- 
minded) is this; we had representations from the Local 
Government Board in favour of taking the administration 
of the feeble-minded altogether out of the Poor Law, and 
I want to see whether you agree. You seem to agree that 
it would be advisable to remove all defectives, lunatics 
and others, from the category of paupers, so that it should 
not be pauper lunatic asylums, but should be lunatic 
asylums ?—They would be pauper, all the same, so long 
as they were paid for out of the rates. They would be in a 
sense paupers when they are paid for out of the taxes, but 
that is a mere question of nomenclature. 


34201. But everybody who is paid for out of the rates 
is not a pauper ?—I do not know what the significance 
of the proposed change is. If it is merely a change of 
name I do not take very much interest in it. If it is to 


change the persons administering the affairs of the 


feeb'eminded I am in favour of it on the whole, though 
as I point out, certain functions with regard to lunacy 
must, I think, remain with boards of guardians as being 
the most convenient local authority. 


34202. Supposing we were to suggest that lunatics 
should no longer be in workhouses at all but they should. 
be dealt with by county authorities, or some other author- 
ities in varying kinds of asylums, there should be then 
no need whatever to bring the Poor Law authority or ad- 
ministration into the case at all 7—They must have some 
share in the matter, because there must be receiving houses 
for lunatics of all kinds and relieving officers have certain 
statutory duties in reference to lunatics, duties which have 
no relation to their other duties. They have a very em- 
barrassing duty with regard to lunatics, and to take that 
administration from the boards of guardians and give it 
the county would mean a great duplication of officers. 


34203. Let me limit it to lunatics in institutions. I 
agree there may be instances before the lunatic comes 
into the workhouse, but so far as the lunatic who is housed 
in a public institution of any kind is concerned, there 
would ke no advantage in the Poor Law authorities having 
anything to do with him ?—Not if he was housed in an 
asylum ; if all persons of unsound mind were taken away 
from the jurisdiction of boards of guardians, then boards 
of guardians ipso facto have nothing to do with them. 
That was the recommendation of the Cottage Homes 
Committee, coupled, it must be remembered, with a 
recommendation that you should have these cheaper 
asylums. 


34904. That is a recommendation which you approve 
of ?—I think it is essential ; as I point out in my evidence 


your main want is classification as a first step towards 


anything like decent economy. 

34205. That classification could better be done by an 
authority who was dealing with all classes of mental de. 
fectives than by a workhouse authority ?—I should 
almost think it would. I should like myself to see some 
central authority have a register of every person of 
defective intellect in the county, as a very first step, so 
that they would know where they are. 


34206. If that were doney would there be any serious 
objection to extending the system which I point out holds 
good with regard to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, ex- 
tending that to all counties, and making the charge in- 
dependent whatever the State pays from the taxpayers’ 
point of view ?—That is to say, making everybody of 
unsound mind a county pauper instead of a union pauper ; 
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the area of chargeability for those persons would be the 
county and not the union. I have thought of that a good 
deal and made suggestions myself in that direction, but I 
am told by experienced people that the difficulty that 
would arise in the way of arrangements between the 
guardians would be this: some workhouses would then. 
have a lot of room in them, and the county authority 
would naturally make bargains with the union authority 
for the reception of their lunatics into those particular 
workhouses that had separate lunatic accommodation. 
I am told the difficulty of arriving at a proper sum is a 
very serious obstacle to the adoption of the suggestiom 
which, of course, has a very great deal to be said for it. 


34207. It is a technical difficulty that might be got 
over ?—It is one that would give rise to a good deal of 
opposition. 


34208. Why; not from the guardians ?—No, a good. 
deal of opposition from the county authority. 


34209. Not, possibly, from the guardians; they pro- 
bably would approve of it ?—I do not think that has- 
been mentioned. In country boards of guardians you 
very often find that there is a pretty strong feeling in 
favour of retaining the lunatic in the workhouse, the 
feeble-minded imbecile who is technically a lunatic. He 
is very often very well known to the guardians; he is- 
sometimes rather amusing. He does a lot of work. E 
think you would have some feeling in that way, but still 
not sufficient to be formidable. 


34210. (Chairman.) I am not quite clear as to whether 
you think the Local Government Board ought to have: 
the inspection and control of all the pauper lunatics ?— 
Yes. ' 


34211. That practically means the bulk of the luna- 
tics ?—Yes. 

34212. Do not you think there may be some confusiom 
or some difficulty, in the large asylums, where, as we all 
know, there are a very large number of private patients?— 
I should not have thought so. 


34213. You would not put them under the Locak 
Government Board ?—If they lived with the other 
patients I should think the Local Government Board. 
inspector, whoever he might be, the medical inspector,. 
who went round would see that his accommodatiom 
was sufficient and good enough, but he, of course, would 
be a person whom there might be an interest in detaining 
and he would naturally fall more particularly under the 
Commissioners in Lunacy; he would be a case between 
the lunatic with money and the pauper patient. 


34214. He is a lunatic with money, in many cases 7— 
He would be between the case of a lunatic with money 
and the lunatic who is maintained out of the rates. 


34215. No; because he is a lunatic with money; he 
pays for his keep, sometimes a considerable amount.— 
Still he is in a public asylum. I do not think those people 
who do really pay for their keep, pay enough. Supposing 
you charge a couple of pounds a week, supposing that. 
asylum costs £500 a bed, 6 per cent. is the least you can 
allow ; that is £30 a year for housing alone. 


34216. That is hardly the fault of the lunatic that the 
asylum costs £500 a bed ?—No, I do not think it would be 
any more degradation to the lunatic to have a medical in- 
spector of the Local Government Board inspecting him, 
than to have a Lunacy Commissioner or a Home Office 
gentleman. ‘J 


34217. Please do not think I meant that. You stated 
several times that it was your opinion that it should be 
the pauper lunatics only who should come under the 
Local Government Board and because they were 
paupers ?—My language was not quite accurate. 
should have said ‘‘ asylum lunatics.’’ ¥ 

34218. You consider all patients in asylums should be 
more or less under the control and supervision of the 
Local Government Board ?—Yes. 


34219. That alters your evidence to a very great eX 
tent, does it not ?—May I explain when I say ** pauper 
lunatic’? I mean a lunatic in an asylum. I admit that 
some of those pay their money. ‘The error comes from 
this: because in Poor Law matters we consider everybody 
who is in a workhouse, whether he pays for his maintenance 
or not ranks as a pauper, we consider him to be a pauper, 
it is a question of nomenclature ; we have in the work- 
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house people who pay pretty well their cost, we have many 
army and navy pensioners, people who come to receive 
treatment for some sickness. 


34220. You do not take them compulsorily ; it is quite 
a different thing ?—It is. 


34221. You remove the lunatic by force to the lunatic 
asylum; the cases are not an all fours ?—I take it you 
object to their being called pauper lunatics. 


34222. No; what I wish to make quite clear is this: 
your opinion, as expressed this afternoon, has been con- 
tinually that pauper lunatics should be under the super- 
vision and control, and that their management should 
be under the supervision and control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. NowlI have pointed out to you that there 
are a very large number of lunatics in the asylums who 
are not paupers you have told me that you wish to mclude 
those as well ?—We audit the accounts in regard to them 
as well. What would you say in connection with these 
people who are in the lunatic asylum and part of whose 
maintenance is paid by their friends? Last year £200,000 
was recovered in that way from the friends and relations. 
I understand the method of collecting is very defective. 
We shall have to see whether we can do anything, pro- 
bably we shall be able to do something, as a Local Govern- 
ment Board; I am considering that point. That means 
that there must be a considerable number who are paid 
for. They I suppose would be ranked as being inmates 
of pauper asylums, but not paupers. 


34223. (Mr. Dickinson.) They are ranked as paupers, 
that is to say, they lose their franchise ?—I think so. 


34224. (Dr. Needham.) I suppose you are aware as 
respects all people who go into county asylums who 
seem to have means, that inquiry is made by the Lunacy 
Commissioners into every case to ascertain whether 
they have means which will enable them to become 
private patients 7?—Yes. 

34225. And the fact of people being private patients, 
that is to say, paying the cost of their maintenance, alters 
their status, so that the person who pays for them can 
discharge them ?—Yes. 

34226. As an alternative to discharge by the committee 
of the county asylums ?—Yes. 

34227. The Judges have made very strong representa- 
tions with reference to the great importance of the differ- 
ence between the two ?—Yes. 

34228. As regards what Lord Radnor has been asking 
you, you have got Dorset where you have an enormous 
number of private patients, a large separate building 
containing nothing but private patients, you have the 
county asylum adjoining it ; do you suggest that the Local 
Government Board inspector should inspect the private 
block as well as the pauper block ?—I should not. 

34229. Then you would have a double set of inspec- 
tions 7—You have two buildings. 

34230. But you would have double inspection ?—But 
you have two buildings; practically two institutions. 

34231. Quite so, but one of the objects of this Commis- 
sion has been to see whether it was possible to amal- 
gamate the Chancery Visitors with the Lunacy Commis- 
- -gioners in order that there might not be the double visita- 
tion which exists with reference to private patients 
already.—That I know nothing of. 

34232. By your suggestions you are going to accentuate 
an evil which is existing at present ?—I understand at 
the Dorset Asylum there are two separate buildings. You 
cannot call that double inspection. 

34233. Take the Cumberland and the Bodmin Asylums ; 
~you have the Cumberland Asylum and the Cornwall 
Asylum, several buildings aiso there, but they are all on 
the same site, all part of the same institution. At Clay- 
bury you have Claybury Hall which is separate from a 
part of the asylum, but is on the same site and is part of 
the same institution. You have the City of London 
Asylum in which they have separate wards, but no separate 
block. Are your Local Government Board inspectors 
going to inspect the patients who are in all except 
the separate ward and the separate block and to leave 
those uninspected ?—That would be a matter of arrange- 
ment between them and the Commissioners. I am 
disposed to think if the whole thing goes into the asylum 
accounts, which we audit, we ought to see by personal 

view enough to satisfy ourselves of certain particulars. 
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34234. Are the inspectors of the Local Government 
Board such experts in lunacy that they are competent 
(I do not use the word in any offensive sense) to examine 
into the lunacy of the lunatics whoare detained as 
private patients and who have a rigat to expert 
opinion ?—No; I have said before, the Local Govern- 
ment Board have not the desire, nor the staff, to 
interfere with the judicial functions of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. Our inspection would be for the purpose 
of controling the expenditure and for the purpose of 
doing our best to ensure adequate classification. 


34235. How are you going to do with regard to a 
place like Fisherton House near Salisbury, where they 
have nearly 700 patients, certainly 300 of whom are 
paupers ?—There, no question of accounts comes in. 


34236. Then you would not visit those paupers at all ? 
—I do not know, I do not think in that case we should : 
I think we should rely on the Lunacy Commissioners. 


34237. Would not all this involve an enormous amount 
of confusion ?—I should not think it would involve 
the slightest confusion. 


34238. Are the Local Government Board prepared to 
take over the consideration of asylum plans, the dealing 
with asylum plans as they are dealt with at present by 
the Home Office, without any addition to their staff ?— 
Yes. 


34239. You think you could do the whole of the seventy 
sets of plans which are before the Secretary of State 
every :year without any addition to the staff ?—Yes, I 
could answer that at once because I have been considering 
the question of the architect's department. We have 
an architect who happens to be a very competent man, 
and we bave things now running in a better way than 
formerly. The number of cases has diminished very 
much, Icecal authorities now understand what we want 
better, and further are not building so much because of 
the increase in the rate of interest. We are now 
sanctioning one-fourth of the number we used to. 


34240. And you have the same staff ?—We have the 
same staff. 


J. S. Davy, 
Esq., CB. 
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34241. You talked about an asylum costing £500 a bed ; See p. 445 


what asylum cost that ?—I believe Hellingly. 


34242. That cost £325.—I did not say it of my own 
knowledge. 


34243. It is from a return published by the Lunacy 
Commissioners ; sums actually expended as shown in 
Table 8 in their Report; the Lunacy Commissioners are 
responsible. Here it is, including land £325 ?—Hellingly 
borrowed £409,000, but they had standing to their credit 
£90,000 which they got from the Brighton and Hay- 
wards Heath Asylum; that £90,000 probably makes 
the difference, but that was the cost. I may say one 
thing in relation to that case which is interesting to us 
all, I think, that out of that £400,000 which was borrowed 
the Steyning Union, which includes Hove, was responsible 
for £100,000 because the Steyning Union is one-fourth 
of the rateable value of the whole county of East Sussex. 
The number of paupers chargeable to Steyning Union 
at that time was ninety-two, which shows an extraordin- 
ary case of where urban ratepayers came to the help of 
their rural brethren. 


34244. May I refer you to this return which shows 
that the East Sussex Asylum cost £325,000 ?—I should 
like to call the attention of the Commission to this fact, 
It is in no spirit of what Mr. Greene called “ departmental 
aggrandisement”’ that we ask for this change. I need 
not say why it is; I hope I have made that clear to you. 
I do wish to point out this: that my Board have to do 
with the classes that produce lunacy; we have to do 
with the pauper and with the worst ends of the country. 
What I want certainly is to have some following up from 
the very first of the life of these people to the end. We 
think that the department which has to deal with the 
preliminary stages of lunacy ought to have some control 
over the pawpers when they go into the asylums. We 
want to do it on financial grounds, and because we sin- 
cerely believe it will be a good thing for us in the whole 
of our work. 

34245. (Mr. Dickinson.) Why do you say it is a good 
thing for you ?—I mean it is a good thiug for administra- 
tion generally that we should have the whole run of it. 
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34246. (Dr. Needham.) Why ?—That is our opinion. 


_ 34247. (Mr. Hobhouse.) You attach importance to 
inspection because of the necessity of audit by you ? — 
That is one of the reasons. 


34248. If the audit were removed from your depart- 
ment would there be any continued necessity for your 
inspection ?—If the inspection were otherwise settled 
and the audit removed from our department. 


34249. Leave that question on one side. You have 
used the word “ audit.” Is it because you have to audit 
the accounts that you desire to have the control and 
inspection ?—That is one of the reasons. 


34250. Then remove the audit and any desire that you 
have to inspect and control would be removed with it ?— 
No; one of the reasons would be removed. 


34251. One of the important reasons ?—I think it is 
an important reason. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


34252. (Chairman.) Is there anything else you wisk 
to add ?—The other thing is this. I have here the report 
of the Commission on Poor Law Relief in Ireland; it 
has just come out. In it is a comparison between the 
cost of the treatment of the sick in Poor Law hospitals as 
compared with that of lunatics in asylums, rather taking 
the line that the sick in Poor Law hospitals are entitled 
to just as much expenditure as the insane are. 


34253. (Mr. Byrne.) They recommend the entire re- 
moval from the Poor Law ?—Yes. 


34254. (Dr. Dunlop.) You said the Local Government 
Board control the lunatics in the preliminary stages. 
of lunacy ?—I think I said we control those classes 
which yielded the lunacy. 


34255. But I think you will agree the vast majority of 
pauper Ivnatics would not be pauper except for the 
lunacy, so I do not quite follow the remark,—I do not 
know that. 


Ricuarp Stewart CLEAVER, Esq., called and examined. 


34256. (Chairman.) You have been kind enough to 
come here to give evidence on behalf of the Liverpool 
Incorporated Law Society and to give us a statement of 
your evidence. May we put that on the notes ?—If 
you please. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY RicHarRD STEWART CLEAVER, Esq., SOLICITOR, 
LIVERPOOL, ON BEHALF OF THE INCORPORATED 
Law Soctzery, LivERPOOL. 


I have been in general practice in Liverpool since the 
year 1867. 

I was president of the Liverpool Law Society in 1888- 
89, and am a member of its Committee. 

For twenty-five years I have acted as clerk to visiting 
justices of Tuebrook Asylum, West Derby. 

I have for upwards of thirty years acted professionally 
for the guardians of the West Derby Union, comprising 
twenty-two parishes and townships, including the whole 
of the City of Liverpool, except the parish of Liverpool 
and the township of Toxteth Park. The union has a 
population of 529,684 and has at the present time 1,707 
pauper lunatics in various asylums chargeable to its 
common fund. 

I have had considerable experience in cases of lunatics 
so chargeable, and having property, in the proceed ngs 
necessary for making their property available for their 
maintenance. 

My experience of lunacy practice has not been con- 
fined to cases of this class. 

I attend at the request of the Committee of the Liver- 
pool Law Society to represent the views which they 
desire to urge in favour of the extension to the provinces 
and particularly to the populous centres of South Lan- 
cashire, of local facilities for the transaction in District 
Registries of the High Court of most, if not all, of the 
business now under the control of the Masters in Lunacy, 
so far as it affects lunatics or alleged lunatics, in cases 
where it is convenient to parties to proceed in the District 
Registry. 

In 1875 the District Registries of Liverpool and Man- 
chester were established under the Judicature Acts and 
two Registrars for each of such Registries were appointed. 
These appointments were and are held by officers other 
than the County Court Registrars, who in all other places 
throughout the country occupy the dual position of 
Registrars of the High Court and of the County Court. 

In December, 1886, the powers and duties of the Dis- 
trict Registrars of Liverpool and Manchester in Chancery 
matters were extended and by Order 35, Rule 6a, the 
District Registrars of these two places are to act as Chief 
Clerks (now Masters), Registrars and Taxing Masters in 
all causes or matters proceeding in either of these Regis- 
tries according to directions to be given by the Judge 
to whom the cause or matter is assigned. 

Under R.S.C. Order 5, Rule 9, all causes and matters 
in these registries in the Chancery Division are to be 
assigned to such Judge of the Chancery Division as the 
Lord Chancellor shall by order direct. At the present 
time Swinfen Eady J. is the Judge under an order of the 
Lord Chancellor of June 8th, 1906. By this arrangement 
one Judge has continuous control of the business pro- 
ceeding in the District Registry. 


The business from these Registries both in Court 
and Chambers is taken by the Judge on alternate Satur- 
days, when the District Registrars of Liverpool and 
Manchester sit in Court as Registrars of the day, and 
the judgments and orders are drawn up and entered in 
the respective Registries. The Registrar is thus in touch 
with the case throughout and cognisant of the Judge’s 
views thereon. 

Liverpool and Manchester alone have District Registries 
which possess these privileges. 


The work of the District Registrars include :— 

(1) The taking of accounts of receivers, and 
mortgagees, executors’ accounts in administration pro- 
ceedings, and of guardians of infants in cases where 
allowances are made to the guardians out of income, 
and in some cases capital, for the maintenance and 
education of the infants. including allowance for the) 
upkeep of a house. . 


(I may mention as an instance of the latter class a case ' 
proceeding in the Liverpool Registry in which a sum of 
£10,000 or thereabouts was allowed annually for the up- 
keep of a mansion and for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the infants—the guardians to whom the money 
was paid rendering annual accounts which were taken by 
the District Registrar.) 


(2) Enquiries as to heir at law and next of kin. 


(3) The taxation of costs of all matters proceeding 
in the Registries. 


The work of the District Registries has been performed to 
the entire satisfaction of the profession and the public 
and with very beneficial results in economy of time and 
expense. 

The delay and inconvenience inseparable from the trans- 
action in a central office in London of every detail of 
lunacy business from the provinces, from the largest to 
the smallest cases, have been represented from time to 
time to the Committee of the Liverpool Law Society, ana 
early in the year 1905 the Committee addressed the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject, urging that the District Registry 
of the High Court might safely be entrusted with the 
performance of all the administrative work connected 
with applications in lunacy within its jurisdiction. 

My Committee would welcome the adoption of the 
proposal that the jurisdiction in lunacy should be trans- 
ferred to the Chancery Division, believing as they do 
that it would follow automatically from such a transfer, 
that the District Registrars in Chancery in Liverpool and 
Manchester would naturally deal with lunacy matte 
arising in their Registries, as they now do with Chancery 
business. 

The great usefulness of the County Palatine Court 
of Lancashire is fully appreciated by the public 
and the profession in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
if, as the result of any changes which may be made 
in the existing arrangements for the transaction Of 
lunacy business, jurisdiction in lunacy be added to that 
already exercised in the District Registries in those cities, 
it is probable that corresponding extensions of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Palatine Court would follow sooner or later. 
This is the more probable inasmuch as the Palatine Court 
has and exercises within its jurisdiction—7.e., the county 
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of Lancaster—the like powers in regard to the property 
of lunatics as are exercised by the Chancery Division of 
the High Court. 

Such a result would only tend to the increase of local 
facilities and would be welcomed. 
- But it is High Court jurisdiction in lunacy which is 
sought by Liverpool and Manchester, and what is desired 
is that the District Registrars who now exercise all the 
functions of chief clerks, Registrars and Taxing Masters 
of the Chancery Division of the High Court should be 
permitted to do whatever’ Masters or other officials of 
the Chancery Division may be permitted to do, should— 
as it is hoped—the work of the Masters in Lunacy be 
transferred to. the Chancery Division. 


The following observations are offered :— 

(1) Jurisdiction —The jurisdiction of the District 
Registries being, as they are, branches of the High Court is 
unlimited both as to area and value. In practice they are 
naturally resorted to chiefly by litigants resident in 
South Lancashire. There is a right of removal to the 
Principal Registry in London for cause shown. 

In lunacy matters the residence of the applicant for 
relief by petition, summons or other process would—pro- 
perly, it is submitted, govern his selection of Registry. 

The residence for the time being of the lunatic could 
hhardly be considered, since he might be under treatment 
at any one of the numerous asylums throughout the 
«country. 

(2) Custody of Securities.—The same rules and practice 
would prevail as in the High Court. 

In District Registry matters it is the common practice 
to make orders in Chancery matters for bringing securities 
into Court. In. lunacy the question of bringing securities 
into Court is linked to some extent with the question of the 
amount for which security is to be given by the committee 
or receiver. By so doing the receiver may limit the 
amount for which security is required. 

(3) Privacy.—The suggested difficulty on this head 
is considered to be non-existent. 

The public do not resort to the chambers of the Regis- 
trars at all. In fact would not be admitted. The 


solicitors concerned in each case, with the parties, if 


any, are separately admitted before the Registrar. Lunacy 
applications under Section 116 are almost invariably 
umopposed matters and would be treated in the same 
way as in the case of infants, 7.e., in private, both in the 
Registry, and before the Judge in London. 

(3a) Number of Lancashire Cases.—The Liverpool Law 
Society has no means of ascertaining how many such cases 
are now proceeding in the offices of the Masters in Lunacy, 
but the information is probably available there. Lunacy 
in Lancashire is about one-twelfih of that in the whole 
country, and this may afford some guide to the approxi- 
mate volume of the business which would be dealt with in 
the District Registries. 

(4) Provisions for Attendance of Court Officers and 
Vacation Work.—Under R.S.C. O XXXV. R. 6a, the 
District Registrars are empowered to act as Masters of 
the Vacation Judge, during vacation and as a matter 
of fact one of the District Registrars is in attendance every 
day during vacation with necessary staff and available 
to deal with any business which may arise, or refer matters 
to the Vacation Judge. 

The registry hours are normally 10 to 4, but prolonged 
‘if necessary. 

‘B (5) Official Solicitor —The Official Solicitor of the High 
Court would act in cases proceeding in the District 
Registry where his intervention has been invoked, and is 
atthe present time appearing in several matters proceeding 
in the Liverpool Registry. 

__ From enquiry it would appear that hitherto the Judicial 
‘Trustee Act has not been resorted to to any great extent. 
‘This rests in the discretion of the Judge on his own initiative 
or on the application of parties. 

(6) County Courts.—It is considered that the existing 
alee of the county court up to £200 might usefully 
be retained and extended. This is dealt with specially 
later in this statement where it is explained why the 
existing jurisdiction is rarely resorted to. 

_ {7) Complaints.—Representations have from time to 
time been made to the Liverpool Law Society by prac- 
titioners respecting the delay and additional expense 
‘involved in the obligation to transact through agents in 
London business which it is believed could be as satis- 
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factorily dealt with on the spot and which differs little, 
if at all, in its nature from that performed daily in the 
District Registries in Chancery cases. 
the same as that which sufficed to induce the legislature 
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Registries. 

(8) Taxation.—Would be conducted by the District 
Registrar a3 it now is in matters in the Chancery Division 
with general satisfaction. The Judges of the High Court 
to whom are assigned the Lancashire work would, it is 
believed, fully endorse this. It is submitted in referenoe 
to taxation in Liverpoo! and Manchester that it is of ad- 
vantage that the taxing officer has had cognizance as 
Registrar of the whole of the proceedings and is therefore in 
a better position than a Taxing Master in London to 
exercise discretion as to the allowance or disallowance of 
charges. i 

(9) Orders.—Would be drawn up by the District 
Registrar. The average time between the making and 
registration of an order might be stated at five days, but 
in cases of urgency this time is considerably curtailed. 

(10) Fees.—As to fees and percentages these would be 
reguiated as they now are in the District Registries on the 
same tooting as in the Principal Registry. 

There would be neither local gain nor would there 
be loss to the Imperial Exchequer by what is proposed, 
as the fees are all paid by stamps. It is only in Liverpool 
and Manchester District Registries that this is so. 

(11) Costs.—It is submitted that where work has to be 
conducted through London agents involving a mass of 
correspondence in explanation of facts, repetition of in- 
structions, and discussion of questions and difficulties 
which arise—whether in Chancery, Admiralty, Common 
Law, or Lunacy—it is obvious that costs must be sub- 
stantially increased. 

(12) Public Demand for Change.—The subject has been 
under the consideration of the Liverpool Society for some 
years. 
(See letter to Secretary of Commission of December 
20th, and documents accompanyinge) 

It is believed that certain public bodies have made 
representations to the Commission on the matter. 

There are no existing Statutory provisions available 
for dealing elsewhere than in London, with the property 
of lunatics of any amount, except those, the operation of 
which is confined to persons already chargeable to. the 
poor rates. 

The existing provisions are the following :— 

Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 132. This seems to have been 
originally enacted (by the Lunacy Act, 1889) by way of - 
extension of certain provisions of the previous Lunacy Acts 
now consolidated in Sec. 299 of the Lunacy Act, 1890. 

In effect it has added little or nothing to the remedies 
provided by Sec. 299 owing to the construction placed 
upon it by the Court of Appeal in the case of re Noyce 
(1892) 1 Q.B. 642, where it was held that the order of the 
County Court Judge cannot operate to compel the transfer 
of any stock under the control of the Bank of England or 
registered in the books of any company, and that for that 
purpose resort must be had to the Judge in Lunacy under 
Sec. 133. 

It is suggested that this section should be amended so as 
to permit the application to be made by a relative of the 
lunatic, which cannot be done at present, and that the 
Judge be authorised to do. all such things as the Judge in 
Lunacy may do under Section 133 to the end that stock 
may be transferred to the committee or receiver or into 
court as the case may be. 

Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 299. (1.) Enables the Poor 
Law authority to obtain from a justice in petty sessions 
an order authorising the seizure of money or personal 
property or receipt of rents of a lunatic. 

(2.) Makes the receipt of the union officer a good dis- 
charge for property of a lunatic delivered to him without 
order of justice. 

This section is useful in practice but is limited in its 
operation to money and chattels. 

It is with difficulty that persons accountable are 
persuaded to act under it and they frequently stipulate for 
a special indemnity. 

It is at least doubtful whether there is any method of 
enforcing the order of justices, and if compliance is refused 
the alternative is resort to the County Court. 
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With regard to the question of the time occupied in the 
process of carrying through applications in the offices of the 
Masters in Lunacy under the existing system, and also 
with regard to the inconvenience and expense caused by 
a double procedure in Lunacy and in Chancery which 
frequently becomes necessary in relation to the same 
matter, I shall be prepared, if desired, to furnish some 
details of actual dates and cases. 

In this connection I may observe that, with the object 
of avoiding the delay and expense incident to procedure 
in lunacy, I endeavour in every case in which it is prac- 
ticable where trustees and others have under their control 
funds which it is desired to make available for the mainten- 
ance of persons detained as lunatics, to induce such 
trustees and others to pay the funds into the Chancery 
Court, under the Trustee Relief Act and thereupon the 
the Chancery Court is competent by its order to make all 
necessary provisions. 

Some particulars can also be furnished if necessary 
relating to the extent of the business in cases of pauper 
lunatics which would fall to be dealt with locally if 
jurisdiction be extended in the manner contemplated by 
evidence before the Commission. 


34257. (Chairman.) I think you have somethng you 
wish to add before any questions are asked; will you 
tell us what that is ?—In reference to the paragraph in 
my evidence which refers to the Palatine Court the 
paragraph concludes by saying: ““This is more prob- 
able inasmuch as the Palatine Court has and exercises 
within its jurisdiction—+.e., the county of Lancaster— 
the like powers in regard to the property of lunatics as 
are exercised by the Chancery Division of the High 
Court.” I had forgotten when that was written that 
by a recent Act applicable to the Chancery of Lancashire, 
I think 1890, the jurisdiction of the Palatine Court is 
co-ordinated, made the same as the jurisdiction of the 
High Court within its territorial jurisdiction, which is 
the county. Therefore any alteration which this Com- 
mission may recommend, for instance, in the way of trans- 
ference to the Chancery Division of lunacy jurisdiction, 
would ensure to the benefit of the Palatine Court 
by Statute, the Palatine Court now has whatever 
jurisdiction the High Court has within its terrtorial 
jurisdiction. If Lunacy were added to the High Court 
the Palatine Court would get Lunacy. But as I have 
said, with Liverpool people and Manchester people the 
great point is to be enabled to make these applications 
Iccally, <8 we do now make our applications with 
regard to actions pending in the other divisions. 
There are one or two other points I should like to men- 
tion. Ihave noticed in the evidence that remarks have been 
made several times with regard to the desirability of 
there being some record if possible at an early stage in 
applications, for instance, under Section 116 as to whether 
lunatics have property of their own. I mentioned this 
matter to Mr. Greene and I understood he was quite 
inclined to agree with what I said; he suggested. I should 
mention it to you, namely that it seems to me that might 
be arrived at to some extent and in a simple way by the 
addition of a paragraph in the petition for the reception 
order. The petition for she reception order contains an 
undertaking by the petitioner to visit the lunatic, but it 
contains no statement whatever with regard to his pro- 
perty. It seems to me that it would be very convenient 
that it should be made, as far as may be, compulsory that 
the petitioner should state what his knowledge is as to 
the lunatic having property of his own available for his 
maintenance. 


34258. It would be quite a short statement ?—Yes, 
I think it might be expanded beyond the mere affirmative 
or negative. I would certainly go as far as a statement 
that the person in respect of whom the reception order 
is asked has or has not property of his or her own. : 


34259. (Dr. Needham.) Are you aware that a very 
large number of petitions are presented by people who 
have no such knowledge, and could not give any infor- 
mation ?—I do know that, because only recently a 
person was received into an coe I visit in a case where 
the petitioner was the managér of the hotel to which the 
person had been brought from one of the Atlantic 
steamers. Of course I know in those cases that could 
not be done. All that I am suggesting is that in those 
cases where the petitioner has knowledge it should be 
compulsory on him to state it. 


EVIDENCE : 


34260. If you made that compulsory on the person 
who asked for a reception order that he was bound to 
make that statement you would interpose enormous 
difficulty and delay in getting patients under treatment 
who required treatment?— Quite likely, I see some difficulty- 
I am quite aware these things have to be done in a con- 
siderable hurry. It is a mere suggestion. I see a good 
deal of emphasis was laid upon that in questions ad- 
dressed to some of the witnesses. It occurred to me it 
was worth considering whether something of that sort 
might not be done; it would certainly be useful. Might 
I also make a remark with regard to the county court 
jurisdiction. I was asked to state how it was that ap- 
plications were not {made frequently to the county court- 
One of the reasons has keen mentioned in reference to 
the operation of the case which takes all stocks and 
shares out of the jurisdiction of the county court judge- 
Once show that there are any shares in the estate and. 
his jurisdiction is gone ; he cannot make an order. But 
there is another reason I think; that is that the county 
court is in one sense the most expensive court we have- 
It is the most expensive court in the matter of court fees- 
The county court is a most expensive debt-collecting. 
court; you have to pay ls.in the£; to sue a man for 
£50; you have to start by an initial payment of 50s. 


To sue a man in the High Court for £50 your initial pay- — 


ment is 10s. Here are two cases; I have extracted 
various time tables of cases and I have two small cases, 
one in the Masters’ Chambers and one in the County 
Court; the cost of the application before the Master im 
one case was £21 odd, the ordinary case of an application 
under Subsection C of Section 116 where the person 
concerned was already certified, an application to make 
what he had available for his maintenance, a small sum ; 
the costs were £21 odd of which £3 were court fees, that. 
is £2 for the Order, £1 for the certificate of taxation. 
That is one-seventh. Here is a case in the County 
Court about the same size where the total costs are £12 
9s., which included court fees £4 18s., therefore two- 
fifths of the whole costs were court fees. 


34261. (Dr. Dunlop.) The county court was cheaper 
in the long run ?—Yes, it is cheaper. 
further matter in regard to the county court; although 
county court officials are most obliging and courteous, 
certainly in Liverpool, we do feel when we are going: 
there in Lunacy matters, and Chancery matters too, that 
we are rather travelling out of their ambit; they have to 
look up the law, they are not prepared for it, and in 
point of fact we have to take everything ready cut and 
dried before them. Still we should be very glad to have 


There is this. 


the jurisdiction of the county court extended so as to — 


be able to meet the difficulty created by that case of 
re Noyce. 


34262. (Mr. Dickinson.) Am I right in saying what 


you say is that if Parliament were to transfer the juris- — 


diction in lunacy from the Court of Appeal to the Court 
of Chancery that would ipso facto transfer it, in Lan- 


cashire, to the Palatine Court ?—It would not transfer — 


all the business to the Palatine Court. But it would. 
give the Palatine Court co-ordinate jurisdiction with the 
High Court. 


of the High Court should be brought into play. 


What I am here to represent is, not SO _— 
much the Palatine Court, but that our district Registrars — 


{ 


34263. At the present moment that would be the a 


effect ?—Yes. 


34264. That the Palatine Court would have concurrent ’ 


jurisdiction ?—Within its territorial jurisdiction. 


34265. Absolutely equivalent to the Court of Chancery 
in London ?—Quite. 


34266. So that persons interested in the affairs of & 
lunatic could carry through a case, either before the 
Court in London or before the Palatine Court ?—Yes. 


34267. Would that extend to inquisitions in lunacy ?— 
That would depend on what might be done in consequence 
of the recommendation of this Commission. 


34268. Going on the assumption that control were 
transferred from the present Lunacy Judges, the Court of 
Appeal, to the administration of the Chancery Court, that 
would have that effect ?—It would; it would transfer to 
the Vice-Chancellor of the County Palatine, Mr. O. Leigh 


Clare, whatever jurisdiction might be transferred to the — 


Chancery Division. 
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~ 34269. Would you, or would you not, advocate that 
the power of holding inquisitions should be given to the 
Palatine Court ?—We are in favour of that; we see no 
reason why it should not be done. 


_ 34270. Do you think it would be done equally well 7— 
We do. 

34271. And I suppose more conveniently ?—More con- 
veniently. 


34272. That being the case, what further change do 
you want in regard to the district courts ?—The same 
thing would follow; our district courts are merely local 
offices of the High Court. The Registrar in Liverpool or 
in Manchester does precisely the same things in those 
cities as the Registrars and Masters and Taxing Masters of 
the High Court do in Carey Street. 


34273. Why should not the same result flow, ipso facto, 
to those district registrars as would to the Palatine Court ? 
—It will follow; it does follow; I say we should then 
have a double resort; we could go to the High Court, 
which would have jurisdiction over the whole country, if 
it was a case which required it. If it was a Lancashire 
case, pure and simple, we could go to the Palatine Court. 


34274. And also to the district registrar ?—The dis- 
trict registrar is the High Court. 


34275. Is the High Court, 
chester ?—Yes. 

34276. The Palatine Court has no power in Liverpool or 
Manchester ?—Yes, the Palatine Court has jurisdiction 
over the whole of the county of Lancaster. 

34277. What is the distinction between the Palatine 
Court and the District Court; have they concurrent 
jurisdiction over the same areas ?—No, what we call the 
District Registry of the High Court is, as I say, merely a 
local office of the High Court for the local transaction of 
local business in the cities where the district registries 
are constituted and has jurisdiction over the whole of the 
country, and we can do the same things, we can issue 
process and pursue our proceedings just in the same way 
as you can in London with the jurisdiction over the whole 
of the country. 


34278. Without a court ?—The registrars attend every 
alternate fortnight here in London and sit with the Judge 
who is told off in the Chancery Division ; that is at present 
Mr. Justice Neville. The registrar sits with the Judge as the 
Registrar of the Court and does all things that the London 
registrar would do if it was a London case and goes back 
to his registry and works out the action in the local registry 
so that suitors there are able to transact on the spot all 
their business. The Palatine Court is a special privilege 
which Lancashire, as a County Palatine, has. It is a 

‘court of very ancient jurisdiction, but its jurisdiction is 
over the County Palatine and so far it is a comparatively 
limited one compared with that of the district registry of 
the High Court. 


34279. But it has a Judge ?—Yes. 


34280. And he does the work of a Chancery Judge in 
Lancashire ?— Yes. 


34281. If the work of the Judges in Lunacy were 
transferred to the Court of Chancery here, that work 
would go to the Judge of the Palatine Court ?—If the 
proceedings were taken in the Palatinate Court in pre- 
ference to being taken in the district registry of the High 
Court. We should have the choice. i 


34282. Is there any connection between the District 
Registry in Liverpool and Manchester and the Palatinate 
Court ?—No. 


34283. None at all ?—They are two entirely indepen- 
dent courts. 


34284. The result would be this, that a person wishing 
to take lunacy proceedings could either go to the Palatinate 
Court, or could go to the district registry of the High 
Court ?—Quite. 


34285. In the one case the proceedings would be com- 
menced and concluded in Lancashire, in the other case 
they would be ‘commenced in Lancashire and concluded 
in London ?—No. I have explained in my statement 
that in December, 1886, the powers and duties of the Dis- 
trict Registrars of Liverpool and Manchester in Chancery 
matters were extended, and by Order 35, Rule 6a, the dis- 
trict registrars of those two places are to act as chief 
clerks (now Masters), Registrars and Taxing Masters in all 


in Liverpool and Man- 
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causes or matters proceeding in either of those registries 


according to directions to be given by the Judge to whom _ Stewart 
the cause or matter is assigned. The consequence is that Cleaver, Esq. 


once the hearing has been had in London, and hearings 
are had every alternate Friday and Saturday, and an Order 
has been made, every subsequent stage of the action down 
to the taxation of costs is carried on in the local registry, 
it never comes to London again. 


34286. I was wrong in using the word “ concluded ” ; 
in the one case they would be commenced carried on and 
concluded in the Palatine Court, in the other they would 
be commenced in Lancashire, then taken to the Judge in 
London, then finished in Lancashire ?—The only difference 
is, the hearing in the Palatine Court takes place in Liver- 
pool or Manchester, and in the district registry the hearing 
is in London. 


34287. I do not yet see what further change you want 
than the mere change which has been described here, 
namely the transfer of the lunacy jurisdiction over 
property to the Judge in Chancery ?—I want nothing 
more than that; I have only introduced the question of 
the Palatinate Court because. I was invited to do so by 
some questions addressed to me by your Secretary. I 
understand that there is some confusion on the subject 
by one of the members of the Commission who thought 
we were speaking of the Palatine Court alone. What we 
said in the first instance was, if you recommend the 
transfer of the jurisdiction to the Chancery Division that 
would suit us exactly, because we should get, ipso facto, 
in our district registries the powers which would go to the 
Chancery Division. 


34288. Would that, or would it not, destroy the existing 
jurisdiction of the County Court over questions of lunacy 
so far as it extends in Lancashire 7—No. Further, I 
suggest that what there is defective in the present juris- 
diction of the County Courts should be removed, namely 
the evil effect of that case which has been quoted whereby 
we are stopped at the outset in case there happen to be 
any stocks or shares belonging to the lunatic which would 
require transfer. 


34289. That applies to all cases ?—Yes. What we 
suggest is not designed or calculated to interfere with the 
jurisdiction of the County Court at all. 


34290. (Mr. Byrne.) Under your proposal would a first 
Order, for instance, under Section 116 (d) be made by the 
Registrar in Manchester. The Masters exercise that 
jurisdiction, not the Judge ?—I have said_just now that 
we think we could do the inquisition business, and there- 
fore we also think it includes the smaller, that we could 
deal with cases under subsection (d.) But I may say, 
in my experience at all events, by far the largest number 
of cases are cases under subsection (c) where there is no 
finding of lunacy or incompetency at all involved. 


34291. Sub-section (c) is, a person lawfully detained as a 
lunatic ?—Yes. It is realy in regard to those cases, at 
least we so find, that we are so hampered. No matter 
how small the case, if there is a lunatic in an asylum who 
happens to have a little property, there is no question 
about the lunacy, because the person has been certified, he 
is properly under control, the only question is to get at 
the small estate which the lunatic happens to have. To 
do that we have to go through all this process of coming 
up to London, with the additional cost of agency cor- 
respondence. We think we could deal with cases under 
subsection (d), but I am aware that that is more of a 
controversial matter. But of course we should have to be 
content to take what it might be thought safe to entrust 
to us. 


34292. Could you give us any idea of the extra cost 
that is entailed by having to come to the Masters in 
Lunacy in such a case now ?—I think that County Court 
case is some illustration. No doubt the cost would be 
rather more in the Registry than in the County Court, 
but I think that the cost of carrying through a matter in 
the district registry would be not more than three-quarters 
of what it would be of carrying it through the Masters’ 
offices here. Say it cost £20 in London, I think that £15 
would represent it locally. 

34293. The sections of the Act which you quote in your 
memorandum giving certain powers to County Court 
Judges show that those powers are very small at present ; 
they are restricted ?—Yes, 
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34294. Would you recomnend, generally, that the 
County Court Judges should have greater and more simply 
expressed. powers in lunacy matters ?—It is suggested that 
the jurisdiction should be extended up to £500; I see no 
reason why it should not be. 


34295. And that the necessary powers should be given 
them to deal with every class of property ?—Yes, that is 
important. 


34296. So as to get over the vesting Order difficulty, 
you would recommend that ?—Yes. 


34297. We have had a recommendation made to us 
that there are a good many cases of lunatics with quite 
small property, with respect to which it might be well to 
arm the Lunacy Commissioners with certain powers. 
Under the Act the Lunacy Commissioners have power 
to enquire with regard to any lunatic whether his property 
is being properly expended for his benefit ; if they find 
there is reason to believe it is not, they have to report to 
the Masters in Lunacy. Some persons have said why 
should not the Lunacy Commissioners be empowered to 
direct so. and so to hand over the property to a receiver, or 
to deal with it in such and such a way ?—I think very 
nearly all, if not.all, those cases of small property are cases 
of persons who are already under the protection of the 
Poor Law, and that the guardians of the poor look very 
carefully after cases where there is property and collect it. 
If there be Gases outside that, and I should not think there 
are many, I see no reason why the Commissioners should 
not be empowered to do something of that kind. 


34298. If it is small property, £60 or £109, if it costs £5, 
£6, or £7, that is considerable ?—Yes. 


34299. There was a lunacy jurisdiction in Lancashire, 
was there not, up to some years ago ; I think the Palatine 
Court in Laneashire had a lunacy jurisdiction up to 1850 ? 
—No original jurisdiction. The Palatine Court I think 
has always, at any rate for many years, exercised whatever 
jurisdiction in lunacy the Chancery Division has exercised 
in London, but that as you know, has been pretty well 
limited to cases where the court has under its control a 
fund in court, or asuit pending. Under similar conditions, 
and limited in a similar way, the Palatine Court does 
exercise a jurisdiction in making the property of lunatics 
available for mainten xnce. 


34300. It is the initial power that is wanted ?—Yes, the 
initial power. 

34301. You do not recommend that the Palatine Court 
should have any special new powers given to it now, do 
you; you would rather have registries with the necessary 
powers ?—Our application originally was in favour of the 
registries, but as I have stated already, it would follow 
that the Palatine Court would get whatever powers the 
registries get by the extension of those powers to the 
Chancery Division ; therefore we should have a choice of 
tribunal. 


34302. With reference to the last paragraph of your 
memorandum, would you give us some particulars of that ? 
—TI could hand in a couple of these time tables. (The 
Time Tables were handed in. Vide p. post.) 
These are to show the time consumed in various cases. 
The first one I see was commenced on the Ist August, 
and the certificate of taxation is the 10th December. 
There, of course, it is the long vacation which is the 
chief trouble ; nothing takes place from the beginning of 
August to the beginning of November. 


34303. That would be true if your proposal with regard 
to the registries was carried out ?—No. 


34304. Are they in permanent session ?—They are in 
permanent session in this way, that they have access to the 
vacation judge just in the same way as litigants in the 
High Court in London have. The registrar is always 
there, and nothing would stop. The next case is one where 
the initial step was taken on the 13th November, and the 
taxation took place on the 22nd March. Here was a case, I 
think it was mentioned in one of the communications to 
the Commissioners, in which the sole amount was three 
shares in the National Telephone Company, representing 
about £15. Because the county,court was not able to 
make the necessary order for trafisfer we had to go to the 
Master, and the cost of doing so was £14 3s. 7d. May 
I say if we had not had those costs, to save expense, taxed 
by the clerk of the peace, the costs would have been several 
pounds more than the fund; but, in order to save costs, 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE : 


because we were entitled to tax before the clerk of the 
peace locally, we did that. It would have cost us about 
£18 or £19 if we had taxed our costs before the Masters, 
but we just had a margin of a few shillings for our clients 
after taxing the costs locally. 


34305. Does not a case like that seem to indicate rather — 


the desirability of giving the magistrates in petty sessions 
or the County Court Judge, or someone sitting like that, 
power to make a small order rather than to go to any 
official or court of that sort ?—I call attention in my 
statement to the existing enactments which govern the 
power of magistrates. They have power to make orders, 
but there again the same trouble arises as in the case 


of the county court; they cannot do anything more than 


authorise the officer of the guardians to seize and take. 
It was some years, in my experience, before savings banks, 
for instance, would take cognisance of the order of a 
magistrate. Now our savings bank in Liverpool will 
take cognisance of it, and we get the money paid. 


34306. Are those sections used much in Lancashire ?— 


Yes, they are used a good deal in Liverpool. 
34307. Are they used practically whenever they can 


be ?—Whenever they can be. The first enquiry is, 


“Can we get this money through the magistrates?” 
If we can we do; “ If not through the magistrates, is it a 
case we can take to the county court?” If we can we 
do. Then if the county court cannot touch it because 
it happens to be shares, then there is nothing for it but 
to go to the Masters. 


34308. (Mr. Dunlop.) In answer to Mr. Byrne you 


compared the expense of an action in the High Court, and ~ 
one in the registry, assessing the expenses of a registry 


action at three-fourths of the expenses of a High Court 
action. Can you give us a similar assessment in regard 
to expenses in the county court versus the High Court ; 
can we take it as a half or a quarter ?—The contrast was 
between proceedings before the Masters, and proceedings 
in the county court.. Isaid I had two cases to which I 
called attention, a small case before the Masters, £21, and 
a small case in the county court, £12 9s. Then I further 
said thatof that £12 9s., £4 18s., or about two-fifths, 
were court fees, 


34309. That is only one instance; but taking the 
whole thing together can you give us a general statement : 
would you say an action in the county court would cost 
half what it does in the High Court ?—More than half; I 


should say about three-fifths would be about the true | 


proportion. 
34310. The official solicitor, Mr. Winterbotham, told 


us the cost of administering the small estates is sometimes _ 


just as heavy in the county court as in the High Court 
if they are conducted with care and due regard to cost. 
You disagree with that statement ?—I disagree with that 
statement on this ground; to begin with, all proceedings 
taken locally must necessarily be cheaper than proceedings 
which have to be conducted through agents in London. 


34311. That stands to reason, does not it ?—Yes, 
first of all start with that; then the professional charges 
in the county court are on a lower scale, in fact there 
is very little professional profit in the proceedings, especi- 
ally in Lunacy, because the principal consumption cf 
time is at the outset, the attendances on the people 
before they decide to make up their minds to take the 


« 


step. The mere steps themselves are quite routine — 


matters, and that is all you get paid for. 


34312, However, you contradict that statement em- 
phatically ?—Yes. 

34313. Allowing that from the lunatic’s point of view 
it would be a great. benefit to have his affairs settled 
in the county court for reasons of economy, would 
you advise the extending of the money limit of the county 
court actions ?—Personally I should have been satisfied 
with the present limit of £200, but I have no particular 
objection to it being extended to £500. 

34314. I presume you have had considerable experience 
in dealing with county courts ?—Yes. 


34315. A capital of £200 means only £7 a year; it is 
a mere nothing. Is not the county court perfectly 


capable of dealing with incomes of say £50 a year, say — 


£3,000 of capital ?—That involves more than the mere 
question of the amount; it means dealing with a more 
complicated estate. 


¥ ee a a er ne: og 


In my experience the county o 


.2 


- court judges and officers do not find it convenient ; 
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they 
have not the machinery for dealing with any complica- 
tion in estates in the matter of taking accounts 


34316. There are not many complications in managing 


- £2,000, are there ?—There may not be, but there may. 


I am thinking now of carrying through in Chambers 
and what follows. They have not the machinery and 
they are not conversant with the practice so as to make 
it convenient for them. 


34317. But with the old lady with £2,000 of capital 
invested in some simple security and who becomes senile 
and is brought in under Section 116 (d) surely the diffi- 
culties must be very small; there is no elaborate 
machinery required ?—It depends how it is cut up; it: 
may be in a dozen investments. 


34318. Suppose it were ?—It is the detail ta an 
my opinion, the county court is not so well adapted to 
deal with. | 

34319. So that if there is any complication, and if 
it exceeds a certain limit of amount, you would still 


_ advise the High Court ?—I do. 


34320. Even if the High Court is so much more ex- 
pensive ?—In my opinion £500 would be a reasonable 
limit to give to the county court. 


34321. That is only about £15 a year in trust invest- 
ments ?—It is not only a question of income, it is a 
question of the application of capital. In most of the 


- eases of which I have particulars here, the capital as 


| 
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well as the income is applied until it is used up. 


Questions 34316 to 34328. 
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34322. You are aware of the fact that there is a lunacy 
percentage ?—Yes. 


34323. How would that be affected by this change, if 


Richard 
Stewart 
Cleaver, Esq. 





your registries were able to deal with cases ?—I take it 14 Jan. 1907. 


our practice could follow whatever practice is set by 
the High Court. If you transfer to the High Court the ar- 
rangements as to percentages which now prevail in the 
Lunacy Office, exactly the same practice will hold in 
the local court. 


34324. Do yon, as a man of experience, think that 
the lunacy percentage is a fair and reasonable charge to 
make ?—I think it is very heavy. 


34325. Far too heavy, is it not ?—It is. I may say 
with regard to that it rather appeared to me from the 
remarks that have been made from time to time during 
the sittings of the Commission that the impression is 
that there are no fees at all paid by the small cases. “That 
is not quite correct. There is always a fee of £2 on the 
order and £1 for the certificate of taxation. In this 
small case I quoted, £21, £3 is court fees. That is quite 
enough for working that case. 


34326. The transfer to the county. court will be a 
benefit to the lunatic on the ground of economy ?—Yes. 


34327. The Chancery Court fees are not so heavy as the 
Lunacy Court fees ; that is your experience ?— Yes 


34328. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would iike 
to add ?—Nothing more. 


TIME TABLES. 


Cases IN LUNACY. 

















= - = | (£1,000) -- ~~ - - - - | Summons issued - a0 Te - | Ist August, 1896. 
| Affidavit of service sworn - - - | 8th August, 1896. 
Long Vacation. 
Ordermade -~ - - - - | 29th October, 1896. 
» . Settled - - - - - | 10th November, 1896. 
| Certificate of taxation - - - | 10th December, 1896. 
Amount of costs £23 10s. 8d 
| 
2 - - =} Cash at bankers, £218 9s. 3d. Summons issued - - - | 13th November, 1900. 
Freehold property in mortgage . served - - + °-|21st November, 1900. 
for £750 at £4 10s. per cent., | Order made - - - - - | 30th November, 1900. 
subsequently reduced by pay- | Draft received - - 4th December, 1900. 
ment of £100 to £650 with Some delay occurred here ahces 
interest at 4 per cent. having to negotiate with lunatics’ 
mortgagees. : 
Order completed - -  - | 4th February, 1901. 
Taxation of costs pondered - - | 22nd March, 1901. 
Amount, £38 14s. 9d. 
Gel wlrs - | Clerk to Guardians appointed. 
Receiver without security. 
Estate :— Summons issued - - - - | 27th March, 1899. 
Three ordinary shares of £5 s served - - - - | 5th April, 1899. 
each in the National Tele- | Ordermade - - - ~ — - | 18th April, 1899. 
phone Co., Limited, and 5 settled - - - - - | 27th April, 1899. 
accumulated dividends | To save expense, costs taxed by the 
thereon; £5 Os. 6d. Clerk of the Peace at £14 3s. 7d. 
‘Shares realised - £1310 0 
‘Dividends - - 5 0 6 
£18 10 6 
ie. = - - | $1,519 in Savings Bank, New | Summons issued - - - - | 16th July, 1901. 
York. & served - -  - | 18th July, 1901. 
£84 9s. 9d. in English Savings | Order made - - - - - | 5th August, 1901. 
Bank. 5 settled - - - - - | 16th August, 1901. 
Certificate of completion of security 
filed 12th September, 1901 
Money had to be obtained from New 
York. 
Taxation of costscompleted - - | 7th February, 1902. 


Amount, £37 6s. 6d. 








— 
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14 Jan. 1907.5. - - - | Income about £89 in hands of Summons issued - - - - 
trustees of the will of lunatic’s Summons served - - - - 
father. | - returnable - - - - 

Order made - - - - - 
| 4, settled - - - - - 


' Chancery proceedings for construction 
of will of lunatics father. 

Order discharging Receiver - - 
5 completed - - - 

| Taxation of costs completed - = 

| Amount, £51 14s. 11d. 

















17th February, 1903. 
24th February, 1903. 
31st March, 1903. 

8th April, 1903. ; 
29th April, 1903. 


16th April, 1904. 
23rd April, 1904. 
16th May, 1904. 























(including Lunacy and Chancery 
proceedings and subsequent dis- : 
charge of Receiver.) 

| ° ' 
6. bane - | Pension of £2 a month. Very | Summons issued - - - - | 4th July, 1905. : 
simple case.| | _ served - - - -.| 7th July, 1905. ‘ 
, Order made - - - - - | 19th July, 1905. ; 
» completed - - - - | 2nd August, 1905. y 
| Certificate of Taxation - -  - | 29th November, 1905. — 
Amount, £21 1s. 7d. ; 
j 
County Court. 
7. - + -| Amount in a Bank, £69 8s. 8d. - | Plaintissued - - - -  - | 16th December, 1898. 
Hearing - - = - - - | 9th January, 1899. 
Order served on Bank - - - | 12th January, 1899. 
Payment received - - | 19th January, 1899. 
Costs £12 9s. 2d., including Court 
fees £4 18s. Od. 
RECEIVERS’ ACCOUNTS. 
| 1 
8 - -  -| Incomeabout £200 - - Receiver’s first account lodged - _—- _| 26th July, 1898. 
Taxed costs, £87 7s. 5d. (Appointment could not be given 
until after Long Vacation as Official 
full up with appointments.) 
Appointment to vouch applied for - | 24th October, 1898. 
»  givenfor  - | 11th November, 1898. 
Vouching completed - - 15th November, 1898. 


Engrossment of account and afidavit 
verifying received - - - - 
Returned sworn ~ 
Affidavit in lieu of wenealts lodged - 
Appointment to vouch obtained for = 
Receiver died - - = 
New Receiver appointed by order of - : 
New Receiver’s affidavit in lieu of 
account lodged = - - - - 
Appointment to vouch obtained for - 


a PE ip - | Income about £200 - - - | Draft Receiver’s fourth account lodged 
’ Taxed costs, £82 4s. 8d. Appointment to vouch 2 £ 
Engrossment of account and affidavit 
verifying received. - - = - 
Account and affidavit returned sworn 
Draft Receiver’s fifth account lodged - 
Appointment to vouch = - 
Engrossment of account and affidavit 
verifying received - - - - 
Account and affidavit sworn - - 


10. -  -  - | Fund, £1,000 - ~- | Receiver’s first account lodged -  —- 
Taxed costs, £45 Os. 5d. Appointment to vouch — - « - 
Appointment applied for to consider 
Receiver’s remuneration be - 
Appointment given for - - - 
But it was not until - ; 
Agents attended before the Master, 
Engrossment of account and affidavit 
f~ received for swearing - - - 
Returned to Agents sworn = - 
Affidavit in lieu of account lodged - 
Appointment to vouch = - - 











December, 1898. 
19th December, 1898. 
30th July, 1901. 
25th February, 1902. 
14th January, 1903. — 
9th April, 1903. 


— 


8th May, 1905. 
27th June, 1905. 


20th April, 1904. - 
17th May, 1904. 


2ist August, 1904. 
31st August, 1904. 
3rd April, 1905. 
9th May, 1905. 


23rd May, 1905. 
24th May, 1905. 


12th August, 1902. 
20th January, 1903. 


3rd February, 1903. 
12th March, 1903. 
2nd April, 1903. 


—C Here be ely ns ae 


18th April, 1903. 
22nd April, 1903. 
12th August, 1904. 
22nd November, 1904. 


Seabee as —- 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH DAY. 


Friday, 1st March, 1907. 


PRESENT 


‘he Right Hon. The Earn of Rapnor (in the Chair). 


W. P. BYRNE, Esq., C.B. 
¥. NEEDHAM, Esq., M.D. 
H. D. Greene, Esaq., K.C. 


The Rev. H. N. BuRDEX. 
Mrs. Pinsent. 


Harttey B. N. Moruersonr, Esq., M.A., LL.M. (Secretary). 


GrorGE Coopsr, Esq., M.P., called and examined. 


34329. (Chairman.) In the statement you have given 
us, you state that you are not giving evidence on behalf 
of the Asylums Committee. I take it that means, you are 
not giving evidence, either, on behalf of the London County 
Council ?—I am not 


34330. You have been so kind as to give us this state- 
ment of your evidence; may we put it on our notes?— 


Yer. 


STATEMENT OF THE EVIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
BY GeorcE Cooper, Esq., M.P. 


I am a surgeon, and reside at 92, Southwark Park Road, 
$.E. I am a Member of Parliament for the Division of 
Bermondsey of the Parliamentary Borough of Southwark. 
I was a member of the St. Olave’s Board of Guardians 
1886 to 1890, and a member of the London County Council 
from its constitution in 1889 to February 27th, 1906. I 
was Chairman of the Public Health Committee of the 
County Council for several years. 

I desire it to be understood that in giving evidence I 
do not in any way represent the opinion of the Asylums 
Committee, but wish to place before the Commission for 
their consideration facts and conditions which have come 
under my observation during the seventeen years I was 
a member of the London County Council. 

From its constitution I was a member of its Asylums 
Committee, and took an active part in the Council’s 
asylum administration. I have been a member for 
different periods of the visiting committees of the Wands- 
worth, Banstead, Claybury, Manor, Horton, and Long 
Grove Asylums, and also of the Epileptic Colony, the 
Asylum General Purposes Committee, and the Patho- 
logical Sub-Committee. I have been chairman of the 
Banstead, Claybury, and Epileptic Colony Visiting Com- 
mittees. I was also chairman of the Sub-Committee 
which investigated ‘Colitis,’ and was appointed with 


_ Dr. Mott to report to the Pathologists’ Committee on 


medical statistics. 

For seven years I was chairman of the sub-committee 
for the housing and treatment of lunatics. This com- 
mittee formulated and presented a scheme for receiving- 
houses in London ; the Epileptic Colony was erected on 
lines suggested by myself; the paper I presented to the 
committee I hand in. I also hand in a memorandum I 
Submitted on the construction of a new asylum on the 
villa principle with hospital blocks for the acute and 
recent, and villas for the chronic patients. This scheme 
the Asylums Committee has adopted and plans are now 
being made. 

As a Member of Parliament 1 should desire to point out 
that the Board of Lunacy Commissioners are virtually a 
perfectly independent Board, their only obligation being 
to report every six months the number of visits they have 
made, and patients seen, and lay copies of their report to 
the Lord Chancellor, before Parliament, before.the end of 
June. 

The plans, estimates, and regulations for the erection, 
alteration, or conduct of any asylum have to be sanctioned 


_ by the Home Secretary; but the Home Secretary has 


disclaimed any responsibility for or control over the 
actions of the Board. 

With the advent of directly elected authorities, such as 
the County Councils, and the transference of the care of 


103.—IV. 


- than as patients. 


the lunatics detained in asylums into the hands of com- 
mittees of the County Councils, it is a reasonable question 
for consideration whether the special reason for the 
existence of the Board of Lunacy Commissioners has not 


passed away, and that the Board be abolished, and any 1 Mar. 1907. 


power and duty of theirs which is worth retaining, be given 
either to the Home Office or to the Local Government 
Board. 


The whole method of visitation of lunatics savours of 
the time when lunatics were treated rather as prisoners 
The county magistrates had the cire of 
prisoners in gaols and lunatics in asylums; prisoners and 
lunatics were treated very much alike; both were placed 
for security in strongly built buildings, surrounded by 
high walls, deprived of freedom, and kept strictly under 
control in rooms, the doors of which had to be unlocked 
to admit them, and carefully locked again after their 
admittance ; the uniform of the attendants in a lunatic 
asylum and a gaol was almost similar in appearance, 
whilst a bunch of keys fixed by a chain to a belt formed 
a conspicuous part of their dress. 

As two magistrates form a petty divisional court to 
officially visit a gaol, so two magistrates formed an official 
inspection committee of every asylum, the wards of which 
have to be officially visited every two months. 

No alteration was made in the number of this official 
visiting committee, when the care of the asylums was 
transferred from the county magistrates to the county 
councils. 

Speaking from personal experience, I have always found 
on every visiting committee of the London County 
Council asylums, members who spend on the committee 
day a large portion of their time in the wards seeing and 
talking with the patients, and appear to know the patients 
almost as well as the medical officers. Frequently these 
members bring up patients, who desire to see the com- 
mittee, or report as to the condition of the patients, their 
food, or the structure of the asylum, but as these acts are 
done singly, no record can be made in the visitors’ book ; 
the only visit which conforms to legal requirement is a 
solemn parade of two members of the visiting committee 
through the wards, accompanied by a staff of medical 
officers and attendants to unlock and relock the doors of 
the wards, etc. 

The same antiquated arrangement accompanies the 
official visits of the Lunacy Commissioners. 

The presence of two Commissioners (one legal and one 
medical) is required to make an official inspection, and 
they are legally required to visit every asylum and see 
every patient at least once each year. This might have 
been carried out many years ago, but the increase in the 
number of persons detained in public asylums has made 
this impossible unless it is done in a rapid and perfunctory 
manner. 

In 1847 there were 26,516 certified lunatics, therefore 
each pair of Commissioners would have to see 8,838 a year, 
or about 170 a week. In 1905 the number of certified 
lunatics had increased to 119,829, and each pair of Com- 
missioners has to see 39,943 a year, or 768 a week. 

Some asylums have not been visited every year. The 


‘medical superintendents reported that in 1905 no in- 


spection was made of either Banstead, Cane Hill, or 
Colney Hatch Asylums by the Lunacy Commissioners. 
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No inspection of Cane Hill Asylum was made between 
March 24th, 1903, and October 28th, 1904, 7a period of 
nineteen months; of Hanwell Asylum between February 
14th, 1902, and May 3rd, 1904. When the Commis- 
sioners visited Banstead in 1897, they state “ eighteen 
months had elapsed since the previous inspection.” 

The time given to an inspection of an asylum has greatly 
shortened. Five days were given to the inspection of 
Hanwell Asylum in May, 1890. (London County Council 
Report, 1890, p. 110.) Five days at Colney Hatch 
Asylum in 1889, four days in 1892 ; also Hanwell, London 
County Council Report, 1889, p. 139, and Claybury, 1895, 
p. 46; two days to inspect Colney Hatch, 1903, and two 
days in 1904 ; one day Hanwell, 1904, two days 1905. 

The Manor Asylum (748 patients) and the Epileptic 
Colony (288 patients) were inspected on the same day, 
May 14th, 1904, and on the same day, J uly 25th, 1905. 

On March 15th, 1901, the Commissioners write in the 
visitors’ Look of the Banstead Asylum: “We in course 
of yesterday and this morning have fully inspected this 
asylum.” They further state that 2,446 patients were 
on the books, onc of whom was absent on trial. In the 
earlier days of the London County Council, they fre- 
quently stated that they had spoken to, or given ample 
opportunity to every patient of making every wish or 
complaint known to us.” (Hanwell, 3/2/94, London 
County Council Report, p. 73). Latterly this wording 
has degenerated into “* To all patients in residence (2,520 
p2tients) have been afforded during yesterday and to-day 
the opportunity of speaking to us.’ (London County 
Council Report, Hanwell, 14/10/02, p. 86), or “ During 
our progress through the wards the patients had full 
opportunity of speaking with us.” (London County 
Council Report, 20/3/99, p. 38.) 

The hours given to inspection are the official hours 
(with the necessary time taken for lunch) and at the 
outside have been five or six a day. It is simply a play 
upon words to suggest that all the requirements de- 
manded by the Lunacy Act of the Commissioners can 
be adequately performed in two days, or a day and a 
half, or that the Manor Asylum, and the Epileptic Colony, 
although near together, can be properly inspected in 
one day; such inspection means seeing patients at the 
rate of four each minute. In making such hurried in- 
spections it is natural the Commissioners should ask for 
tne presence of the medical superintendent, to explain the 
mental condition of the patients. 

It is doubtful whether, in the interest of the public,the 
medical superintendent should be present when the 
Commissioners visit the wards, as my personal experience 
is that the presence of a medical superintendent effectually 
closes the mouths of many complainants, who seem to 
believe (erroneously) that the medical superintendent is 
the one man who prevents them from obtaining their 
freedom. 

While the Commissioners have during the last few years 
been slack in carrying out their duties of inspection, from 
inability to cope with the vastly increased work, some 
have felt it their duty to explain in their report in the 
visitors’ book the nature of the duties falling to a visiting 
committee (London County Council Report,’ Hanwell, 
10/4/02), stating they had pointed out to the patients 
that the visiting committees are the persons to whom 
their complaints and demands for release ought. to be 
addressed (London County Council Report, 28/5/95, p. 36 ; 
and 1/8/89, p. 139). 

It has not been unusual after an inspection of an asylum 
by the Commissioners, for the time, of some of the visiting 
committee, to be taken up in interviewing chronic and 
hopelessly insane patients, who unanimously declare the 
Commissioners have ordered their discharge. In some 
asylums this demand to see the committee, or members of 
a committee, is liable to abuse, for it is used, not. to hear 
reasonable complaints, but by the medical superintendent 
as an anodyne for troublesome patients. It is not at all 
unusual for the visiting committee to have applications 
from patients who have been seen by them, or some of the 
members of the committee, nearly every day the com- 
mittee attends the asylum to transact business. 

The reports of the Commissioners are stereotyped, and 
of little real value ; being too often a bald recapitulation 
of facts and figures which have been furnished by the 
officials of the asylum. It seems absurd that the only 
result of the Lunacy Commissioners’ inspection should be 
a report formally presented to the visiting committee 


EVIDENCE : 


through the visitors’ book, the materials to form which 


‘report have been furnished by the committee’s own 


officials, and therefore well known to the committee. 

- The Commissioners have been apt to somewhat step 
outside their functions in calling for reports of investiga~ 
tions of assault cases, and then prosecute attendants for 
assaults ; although the visiting committee, who have in- 
vestigated the cases carefully, think that such a serious. 
step is not necessary. 

The Commissioners frequently have interfered un- 
necessarily with the administrative work of the visiting 
eommittee (London County Council Report, 16/5/99 
p- 10). 

Every asylum has to submit “ General Rules for the 
Administration of the Asylum,” for the approval of the 
Home Secretary. The Home Secretary insists 
these should come to him through the Commissioners. 
who have prepared “Suggestions for General Rules,” 
practically a set of model rules, In the Commissioners” 
view the medical superintendent is the official of the 
asylum, and to a great extent they are right. When the 
Asylums Committee of the London County Council sub- 
mitted its new rules in 1904 to the Commissioners, the 
Commissioners insisted that all subordinate officers should. 
be stated to be under the “ direction and control of the 
superintendent ;” this. includes the steward, the store- 
keeper, and the clerk of the asylum. The Asylums Com- 
mittee met this by agreeing to insert “ the general direc- 
tion.” The Commissioners’ model rule for the elerk of the 
asylum reads: “. . . Shall devote his whole time to his 
duties, which he shall perform under the direction and. 
control of the superintendent.” This is very .well in 
theory, but practical experience in the administration 
of an asylum has taught the visiting committees of the 
London asylums that to a great extent “accountable ” 
officers should be independent of even the medical super- 
intendent ; otherwise, who is to call attention to things. 
which the committee ought to know. Any such officer 
who is under the entire control of the medical superin- 
tendent would not dare to question any of his orders, an€ 
there would be no proper check on extravagance. 

The experience of every London visiting committee is 


that after all the medical superintendent is human, and 


the committees have had furnished them too many 
instances of favouritism to officials or to themselves {7.e- 
medical superintendent), as long as it can be done at the 
public expense. Some members of the staff have been 
ordered beer or port wine as sick extras, from one. year’s 
end to another; junior clerks have been taken from 
public work to do the private correspondence of the 
medical superintendent. 


notice the unreasonable use of gas, electricity, coals, milk, 


cream, garden produce, poultry, newspapers, journals,’ 


the employment of lunatics as domestics, etc., etc., under 
the name of “‘ emoluments,” at the public expense ; the 


stewards and clerks being too much under the medical 


superintendent’s thumb to take the matter up. 

The point is that the Commissioners, by insisting 
on bad model rules being followed, compel every county 
to govern its asylum as the Commissioners think good, 
and not with economy, or as the Visiting Committee wish. 


This interference in administrative work is the more con- 


spicuous because the Commissioners have done apparently 
nothing in the way of investigating the methods of medicak 
treatment in the asylums, the clinical work in the wards, 


the method of note-taking, the condition of the case-books, 


or the time devoted to the wards by the medical staff. 


As a body the Lunacy Commissioners have no initiative ; 


It is only — 


they haye to be moved before taking action. 
possible for the members of a Board who never raised any 
objection against a brewery being established in the 


Hanwell Asylum, to have inserted in the visitors’ book of — 
the Colney Hatch Asylum “ Very many were, the dis- 


contented in the laundry at the withdrawal of their 


small allowance of beer, having regard to the fact that — 


the vast majority will never leave the asylum, and that 
all there were brought here against their will, and that 
a certain proportion of those brought here, and likely 
to be discharged, have been insane through excess of 
drink, it does seem hard, that the many should suffer 


for the sake of the few, and their possible, though not — 


probable, amelioration in habits.” (London County 


Council Report, p. 77, 1892); or “ Beer is not given to the — 


workers, which we regard as a mistake, as it keeps down 


that - 


See ee 


At different times the visiting — 
committee have had unofficially brought under their © 
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. the percentage of employed patients, and employment is 


a patent factor in recovery and the effectual remedy for 
some destructive habits. The asylum is not a reforma- 
tory, and claiming to be advocates of temperance, which 
total abstinence is not, we think that the withdrawal 
from the temperate of their past life’s beverage, irritates, 
whereas every effort should be made to alleviate the 
morbid discontent of the sober patients in proportion to 
whom the drunkards are few. These last, if in the in- 
cipient stage of their vice, so soon recover, that they must 
be discharged, too soon for the eradication of that vice ; 
if they are old stagers they come to the asylum a wreck 
of humanity, and their condition is too chronic for dis- 
charge, except through death. We deem it to be our 
‘duty to repeat our colleagues’ objections in 1892, to what 
is in no sense a proceeding in the cause of true temperance, 
which is the avoidance of excess.” (London County 
Council Report, 2/10/93, p. 60, also 28/1/90, p. 97.) 

The Commissioners’ report in the visitors’ book often 
has lent itse'f to the expression of private personal opinion 
on matters over which the Commissioners have no control. 
‘The subsequent statements of the medical superinten- 
dents (p. 116, 1890; p. 47, 1891; p. 27, 1893, and p. 31, 
1894) probably stopped any further remarks on the 
absence of beer from the dietary. 

On all other medical matters the Commissioners are 
silent—the true nature of what the medical superinten- 
dents called ‘‘ summer diarrhea’ had to be brought to 
the Commissioners’ notice by the London County Council 
as a result of an investigation initiated by a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Asylums Committee, and not by the medical 
officers of the asylums.. The Commissioners took action, 
and after investigation proved the ailment to be dysentery, 
and contagious. 

- The Commissioners have not recognised the confusion 
‘and uselessness of the medical statistics. (London County 
‘Council Report, 1898, p. 36 ; 1904, p. 9 ; 1906, p. 13.) 

The object of statistical tables is to present accurate 
and intelligible information to the general public con- 
«werning insanity and its.causes. They should be drawn 
up in a form as simple as possible consistent with accuracy. 

This object cannot. be. gained by the. publication of 
unreliable and contradictory statistics. Not only is the 
form of classification of some tables in use at fault, but 
also the data on which they are based, depending, as they 
must do, on the personal equation of the medical officers 
of the various asylums. I believe after long: waiting 
some uniform classification, full of technical terms, has 
deen received favourably by the Commissioners, but 
while it may be of some use to the members of the medical 
profession, it will give to the ratepayer who has to pay 
very little information. 

For years the question of sending aged people to asylums 
must have been under the notice of the Commissioners. 

In the reports of the Visiting Committees and medical 
superintendents. they must have recognised that a large pro- 
portion of these aged people ought never to have been 
certified, and should not be in an asylum. (London 
County Council Report, 1897, pp. 33, 34). “It was a 
pity these old people should be sent to an asylum, that they 
were often unnecessarily certified.” (London County 
Council Reports, 1899, p. 40; March 31st, 1900, p. 39 ; 
1896, p. 273 1893, p. 51; 1896, p. 48; 1905, p. 63; 1905, 
p. 9; 1906, p. 10; 1906, p. 11). The Comimissioners have 
not moved i in the matter, except to refer to the question 
in the Annual Report. No inquiry apparently has been 
made into these cases which the medical superintendents 
declared ought not to have beer certified. 

One of the special reasons which led Parliament to 


_ ereate the Board of Lunacy Commissioners, was to form 


an 


an authority which would prevent any abuse of the powers 
granted under the Lunacy Act. In the Annual Reports 
of the London County Asylums occasionally there are 
paragraphs reporting the fact that persons had been sent 
to the asylum, in whom, on admission, no indication of 
mental unsoundness could be discovered. 

~Doetor Alexander (Hanwell, London County Council 
Report, 1892, p. 101), wrote: “After prolonged and 
repeated examinations four female patients were dis- 


_ charged as not insane, the indications of insanity that were 


observed by the certifying doctors having no doubt 
disappeared by the time the patients had reached the 


_ asylum.” 
_ _ In the 1897 Report, p. 73, a similar case is reported... Dr. 


_Claye-Shaw (Banstead) several times reported _ that, 
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in many of the cases there were few symptoms of in- 
sanity present.on admission. Reports, 1900, p.. 39; 
1896, pp. 48 and 27; 1893, p. 51, 

In Report, 1895, p. 52, Dr. Moody (Cane. Hill). states 
in reference to a criminal lunatic sent from Broadmoor, 
“* After careful observation for some time, I was not able 
to detect any signs.on which I could certify him as insane, 
and he was accordingly discharged.” 

At Banstead Asylum.I was present when the medical 
superintendent brought before the Committee a patient 
he had admitted and detained, but could not certify. 
The man was immediately discharged by the Committee. 

In 1898 I obtained a return of all persons detained in 
the London County Asylums who could be discharged 
if they had friends to go to, or friends in a position to 
look after them. There were more than 600... The 
Asylums Committee in consequence of this report applied 
to Parliament for power for the Asylums Committee to 
board out such a class of patients, but the Bill did. not 
pass. 

This is a reasonable scheme, as there are many atten- 
dants, male and female, who have married and left 
the service, who would be willing to take in such patients, 
and whose past record and training could be relied upon 
to look after such patients in a satisfactory manner. 

The Commissioners have done nothing to urge upon 
the Asylums Committees of England the separation of 
the acute recoverable cases, the puerperal, .adolescent, 
the children, and primary cases of insanity, from the 
chronic and iptractable cases.. For years they must, have 
seen children in the old men’s wards at Colney Hatch: 

In some of their entries in the Visitors’, Books they 
have advocated the antiquated plan of mixing the acute 
cases with the chronic, as it. brightens the chronic cases up. 
(London County Council Report, 1890, p. 98.) 

All Visiting Committees, certainly those of the London 
Asylums, are impressed with the wrong and damage 
which arises in mixing primary recoverable cases, .children, 
youths, and girls, and women suffering from puerperal 
insanity, with chronic and old residents, owing to the 
profane, indecent, and filthy. language used. by, many 
of the old residents of an asylum. It is .absolutely 
necessary in order to secure economical management 
in an asylum to have a number of chronic patients, as it is 
from the chronic class the greater portion of the workers 
come. For this reason the London Asylums Committee 
has designed an asylum which will secure this classification 
of cases, by housing the chronic cases in villas, the sick 
and infirm in separate infirm wards, and the acute and 
recoverable cases in hospital villas for both sexes, fitted 
with all the necessary laboratories and accessories re- 
quired for modern research and treatment. Such an 
asylum -would have been erected at Horton and Long 
Grove, if the Home Secretary as far as regards the Horton 
Asylum, and the Commissioners at Long Grove, had not 
forced on the London County Council. a replica of the 
“ Barrack” Asylum, erected by the Commissioners’ arclfi- 
tectural adviser at Bexley. 

One of the stereotyped phrases made in the visitors, 
book in an asylum—“ The case-books are well kept 
and up-to-date’’—may be tru2 of the case of the 
books of one or two London Asylums, but any person 
who will carefully examine the case-books generally, and 
compare the entries made in reference to different cases, 
must find that the same phrases and conditions appear 
over and over again, and the unhappy experience of a 
London Visiting Committee is that the notes made by 
the junior staff are written from memory,.in moments 
of leisure, and are therefore unreliable, and sometimes 
inaccurate. If the entries in the ¢éase-books are compared 
with the record of conditions found on p°st examination, 
the inaccuracy of some of the entries becomes at once 
apparent, and also the unreliability of any statistics based 
on such records. 

Whenever attention has been drawn to the matter, 
the flattering remarks made by the Commissioners in the 
visitors’ book are invariably quoted as an answer. 

The defective note-taking arises in the opinion of 
those qualified to judge, because :—(1) The notes are not 
made at the bedside ; (2) too many patients are allotted 
to each medical officer for effective daily supervision ; 
(3) owing to acute and chronic cases being mixed together, 
the acute cases are lost in the chronic; °(4) of lack of 
interest ad stimulus in the work; (5) the best. trained 
medical. men do not try for Lunacy appointments ; 
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(6) the Lunacy. Act, and the Lunacy Commissioners, 
by their multiplicity of orders, make such a serious 
demand on the time of the medical superintendent that 
he finds but little time to look after details. 

Patients are frequently received at an asylum in a 
dying condition, or, having suffered so much from shock 
caused by removal, have died in a few hours, or a few 
days after admission. A Justice of the Peace has ample 
power under Section 19 (2) Lunacy Act, 1890, to suspend, 
the removal of a certified lunatic if the medical practitioner 
called in will certify in writing that the lunatic is not fit 
to be removed. The Commissioners do not appear to 
have taken any action in any such cases. 

A Return of the London Asylums Committee, obtained 
from the London County Boards of Guardians, showed 
that for the year ending March 31st, 1898, 6,280 persons 
had been removed as alleged lunatics to the parish work- 
house or infirmary, every one of these persons under 
Section 18, Lunacy Act, 1890, by being brought to the 
workhouse, were made paupers, and would therefore 
lose their right to a vote, if otherwise qualified. 

Only 3,573, out of the 6,280 persons so removed, were 
certified for removal to an asylum; therefore, 2,707 
were arrested and detained in the workhouse for periods 
of three to fourteen days. This serious position has 
been placed before the Commissioners, and was cne of the 
factors which caused the London Asylums Committee 
to bring forward its plans for receiving houses. 

It must be recognised that the State in dealing with 
mental disease, places a stigma upon it which no other 
disease is subjected to, and raises an effectual barrier to 
the patient applying for treatment in the earlier stages 
of the disease and frequently, owing to this delay, forces 
the ratepayer to maintain, not only the patient for life, 
but often those dependent upon him for years. It was 
owing to the desire to take away from the early treat- 
ment of this disease, this stigma of pauperism, that the 
London Asylums Committee proposed to establish re- 
ceiving houses for alleged lunatics, entirely separate 
from the Poor Law, the receiving houses to be staffed 
by non-resident physicians and surgeons, skilled in 
special subjects ; with an out-patient department attached, 
so that persons could be treated in the earlier stages of 
the disease, and prevention of insanity secured. 

The receiving houses also could be used to establish at 
each a psychiatric clinic for the better training of every 
medical practitioner in the causes and symptoms of in- 
sanity. But the State, in its endeavour to protect the 
legal position and material interests of the alleged lunatic, 
sets up a procedure which seems deliberately calculated 
toincrease the patient’s mental disturbance, and retard 
the chance of an early recovery. 

The Poor Law officers in London have read in Section 18, 
Lunacy Act, 1890, authority to at once remove to the 
lunatic wards of the workhouse all alleged lunatics brought 
under their notice. In 1898, only twenty-six out of 3,573 
certified lunatics were removed direct from their homes to 
an asylum. 

It is not unusual for an alleged lunatic to be forcibly 
removed from home by the relieving officer, or, if found 
wandering at large, to be arrested by a constable, taken 
to the police station, submitted to the ordinary examina- 
tion in the station dock by the police inspector, and either 
sent to the workhouse in charge of a constable, or taken 
before a magistrate, who remands the prisoner to a gaol, 
in order that the prisoner’s mental condition may be 
ascertained by the prison medical man. The procedure 
before the Justice at a workhouse too often simulates 
that of a Court and not that of a sick room. Such proce- 
dure naturally -adds another delusion, that of being 
detained in the asylum as a punishment for some imagi- 
nary crime, to the other delusions the patient exhibits. 

It is the experience of the London County Council 
Asylums Committee that between the time a person is” 
notified as an alleged lunatic, and his removal to an 
asylum, days, and even weeks, may elapse. Cases of 
acute lunacy, whose only hope of recovery depends upon 
immediate asylum treatment, have been kept back through 
the absence of any adequate phon of inquiry at these 
initial stages as to their soci] position. Many persons 
have been unnecessarily made paupers, with great hard- 
ship to the individual, and injustice to the ratepayer. 
The practice of removing every alleged lunatic to the 
workhouse is generally considered by the friends a greater 
hardship than the existence of insanity. This feeling is 
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intensified when the guardians send in to the immediate 
relatives a heavy bill for removing the patient to the 
workhouse, doctor’s fees, and for cost of sending the 
certified patient in a carriage accompanied by a relieving 
officer to an asylum. 

Two cases recently came under my notice, and the 
charge made in each case was about £5. 

In removing the lunatics to asylums, scandals con- 
stantly occur. The work is done under the supervision of 
the relieving officer, who looks upon the charges he can 
send in for doing this work as a perquisite, and it is rarely 
that the services of a skilled attendant are obtained. 

Patients arrive at asylums in straight jackets, 
other means of restraint are sometimes used. Recently 
two lunatic women and one lunatic man were sent in am 
omnibus with two attendants to the Claybury Asylum, 
from Islington. The man being very violent, was laid on 
one of the inside seats in a straight jacket, while the two 
women were made to sit upon the opposite seat, and were 
horribly frightened by the language and actions of the 
man. 

I believe I am correct in stating that in the opinion 
of the Commissioners no asylum should be erected 
for the accommodation of more than 1,000 patients, and 
they have not, to my knowledge, taken any steps to 
prohibit the erection of asylums arranged to accommodate 
2,000 patients. The fact that the Commissioners insisted 
upon the erection at Long Grove of a replica of the Bexley 
Asylum favours the opinion that they have altered their 
views as to the numbers of patients an asylum should 
be built for. 

There is, undoubtedly, great force in the argument: 
that the cost of the erection of the administrative office: 
for an asylum of 1,000 patients and 2,000 patients is: 
almost the same, and the larger the numbersthe cheaper 
the administration. There can be no doubt that what 
the ratepayer gains in the maintenance rate, he loses om 
the medical side, as, in very large asylums, the medical _ 
superintendent, who, in the majority of instances, is 
selected for his high medical qualifications, experience 
and ability, has to devote the greater portion of his time 
to purely administrative work, to the detriment of his pro- 
fessional work. If these large asylums are to be perpetu- 
ated it would be reasonable that the purely administrative 
work should be given to a well-trained business man, 
and the work of the medical man confined to medicak 
investigation and treatment. 

Under Section 254, Lunacy Act, 1890, as amended by 
the Act of 1891, plans and contracts for the purchase of — 
lands and buildings, and for the erection, restoration, and 
enlargement of buildings, agreed upon by a visiting 
Committee, shall not be carried into effect until approved — 
by a Secretary of State. - 

Section 272 provides that the method of obtaining the 
Secretary of State’s approval is to submit the plans — 
(with estimates of cost) or contracts to the Commissioners- ; 

To carry out this work the Commissioners appoint am 
architect to advise them. 

The architect who at present advises, like his prede— 
cessor, is allowed to take private practice, and is largely en- 
gaged in designing and erecting asylums, and presumably 
advises on his own plans. 

The complaint is that unless the architectural adviser — 
of the Commissioners is engaged by a county council, — 
or an architect taken who is persona grata to the Com~ _ 
missioners and their adviser, the plans are unduly criti- 
tised, and greatly delayed, and that these architects either 
name, or endeavour to name, the contractor to erect the 
building, in this way depriving the asylums committees of 
the benefit of competition, both as to architect and con- 
tractor. 

-The London County Council Committee has had plenty — 
of experience of this delay, which they believed arose from 
this cause. ail 

The Epileptic Colony buildings were designed by the 
engineer of the Committee, the plans were sent to the 
Commissioners on August 17th, 1899; they received the” 
Home Secretary’s approval, April 6th, 1901, a period of - 
twenty months. (See extracts from Minutes of Horton 
Asylum sub-Committee, p. 380, post.) 

The plans for the buildings at Colney Hatch, to replace 
those destroyed by fire, which were also designed by the 
London County Council Asylums Committee’s engineer, 
were sent to the Commissioners on Ooteber 7th, 1904, and 
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passed by them August 10th, 1905, a period of ten months. 
(See extracts of proceedings annexed, p. 381, post.) 

After the fire at Colney Hatch Asylum, a fire of which 
one of the indirect causes was the alteration by the Com- 
missioners of the London County Council’s original plans, 
the Commissioners wrote and pressed with a threat, 
“The erection of a replica of the asylums at Bexley and 
Horton Asylums (designed by their architectural adviser) 
the plans of which could be approved and used without 
appreciable «delay... . 

“In absence of an undertaking that immediate steps 
would be taken to make such provision, it would probably 
become the duty of the Commissioners to report the 
London Ccunty Council to the Secretary of State, under 
Section 243 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, as having failed to 
satisfy the requirements of the Act as regards Lunacy 
accommodation.” (See p. 382, post.) 

The Asylums Committee informed the Commissioners 
that their officials had inspected many asylums 
on the continent, and that they had prepared a scheme on 
the villa principle, which they believed would prove far 
better on many grounds for the patients than the costly 
“Barrack” asylum, with its long, expensive, and in- 
sanitary corridors. The Committee had to give way, 
and were thus compelled to appoint the Commissioners’ 
architect, and adopt the architect’s designs, although they 
felt they had a far better scheme of their own. 

In giving way in appointing the Commissioners’ archi- 
tect, the Committee made terms with him that they 
could alter the design, and required him to add four 
villas, and two acute hospital villas. 

The plans for the foundation of this asylum were sent on 
July 15th, 1903, and approved August 5th, 1903, that is 
in twenty-two days. On November 24th, 1903, the 
architect saw the Long Grove Committee, and decided 
various matters with it; the plans of the alterations never 
came back to the Committee for approval, but were sent. 
direct to the Commissioners, and approved by the Home 
Secretary, December 19th, 1903, that is in twenty-five 
days. 

The architectural adviser received for the plans for the 
Bexley Asylum £10,000, Horton Asylum £5,750, and 
Long Grove Asylum £10,000, that is £25,750 for one 
design, the only difference being that fresh levels were 
required to be taken for the foundations of the Horton 
and Long Grove Asylums. 

The plans of the structures not designed by the Commis- 
sioners’ architectural adviser received considerable criti- 
cism, chiefly on points of the structure not intended for the 
occupation of patients ; such as the absence of a pantry, 
or servants’ hall, or the number of bedrooms, or whether a 
a door should open into another room or into a passage, or 
the size of the drawing-room in the medical superintendent’s 
house; all small things, for which the plans were referred 
back for reconsideration, causing delay in getting on 
with the work, at the time the Commissioners were 
pressing the London County Council Asylums Com- 
mittee upon the urgent necessity of increased asylum 
accommodation. (See extracts from Horton Sub-Com- 
mittee’s Minutes, p.380, post.) All suggestions to improve 
the construction of the asylum from the treatment point 
of view have come from the committee, and never from 
_ the Commissioners. Two villas and a hospital villa were 
conceded at Bexley Asylum after considerable opposition. 
The successful working of this form of accommodation 
has been so conspicuous that it has converted the London 
County Council Asylums Committee to the principle 
of an asylum on the villa principle, and four villas have 
been erected at Horton Asylum, one at the Manor Asylum, 
and eight at Long Grove Asylum. 

It is claimed for the villa system that in sanitation, 
ventilation and light, freedom from fire, larger liberty 
to patients and more homelike surroundings, it would 
more than compensate for any increased difficulty in 
administration, and it has been proved so in the hands 
of an able medical superintendent. This system lends itself 
to a better classification and more effectual isolation in 
the event of contagious disease. 

The Commissioners have preferred to remain stationary, 
and support the asylum designed on the “ barrack ”’ 
principle, with its long and costly corridors, and the 
segregation of large numbers of patients in large rooms. 

The Commissioners have steadily opposed cheaper con- 
struction, and in doing so have forced upon the London 
County Council Asylums Committee conditions which 
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have proved in the fire at Colney Hatch to be fatal. Owing 
to the great demand for asylum accommodation the 
London County Council Asylums Committee gave their 
engineer instructions to design temporary buildings at 
Colney Hatch and Banstead Asylums. He designed 
wood-framed structures, covered externally with gal- 
vanised iron, and finished inside with plaster. The plans 
were submitted to the Lunacy Commissioners, who 
modified the arrangements, and recommended that 
wood should be used in the place of plaster in the interiors. 
(London County Council Report, 1896, p. 31.) 

The Commissioners were altogether opposed to the 
erection of temporary buildings, and the Asylums Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to the Commissioners, of which 
I was a member. The complaint was that if lined with 
plaster the structure would be of too permanent a char- 
acter, and the Commissioners suggested that if the build- 
ings were lined with wood instead of plaster, and with 
felt to keep them warm, they would license them for five 
years. The introduction of this matchboard lining gave rise 
to the fire at Colney Hatch; if the plaster had remained 
no fire would have occurred. 

The Commissioners have always insisted upon massive 
walls of brick and mortar, ignoring the fact that asylums, 
like hospitals, become obsolete in fifty years, provably 
in a single generation. 

The London County Council spent between £150,000 
and £200,000 in reconstructing Hanwell, Colney Hatch, 
and Banstead Asylums. 

When Hanwell was opened it was declared to be a 
model, and could not be improved upon. It is not to 
the credit of the Commissioners that the underground 
rooms at Hanwell Asylum, in which large numbers of 
patients had to reside and sleep, were not abolished at 
the Commissioners’ instigation, but by the spontaneous 
action of the London County Council committee. 

The medical superintendent at Banstead said (London 
County Council Report, 1896, p. 27): “ Many structural 
changes in the building have been made; in fact the 
changes amount almost to a renovation. ... This 
asylum is now twenty years old, and it is quite surprising 
to note the amount of hygienic modiffeation and'structural 
alteration required to bring it up todate. Old buildings, 
uomodified, are apt to become insanitary, and perhaps we 
may attribute the general good health the people have 
enjoyed here to the fact that we have not allowed ourselves 
to drop behind in modern improvements. The new 
temporary buildings that are being erected to accommo- 
date 300 men are an interesting experiment—nothing 
on so large a scale having, to my knowledge, been hitherto 
attempted, but I have every confidence that next year’s 
report will be favourable about them.” 

The 1897 and 1898 reports spoke well of the tem- 
porary buildings, and the liking of the patients for 
them. 

The Commissioners are the real arbiters of the plans, 
and claim to have reduced expenditure. Thishas not been 
the fortunate experience of the London County Council 
Committee, as a reference to the extracts of the Horton 
Estate sub-committee will show. 

To those who know exactly what is done, the procedure 
is farcical and the claim without foundation. The 
estimates usually submitted to the Commissioners are 
the architect's cube estimates, and are quite unreliable. 
Owing, not to any requirements of the Commissioners, but 
solely to the requirements of the Finance Committee of 
the London County Council, the London County Council 
Asylums Committee have to make a quantitive survey 
to satisfy the Finance Committee, and it is that estimate 
which has been presented to the Commissioners, and it 
certainly has not been reduced by them. 

The Commissioners never see that the proposed plan 
is not exceeded, neither is wt their practice to inspect the 
asylums after they have been erected, to see that the 
actual plans . submitted have been carried out. As a 
matter of fact, the criterion of expenditure is not by 
any consideration of “‘ cube ” estimates, but by a careful 
examination of detailed plans. and the specification. 

This is where the money is spent, thousands of pounds 
are included as provisional sums, and practically the 
expenditure is in the architect’s and not the committee’s 
hands. The procedure devised in the Lunacy Act and by 
the Commissioners does not lend itself to economy. 
Committees of county councils prefer an ‘‘ omnibus ”’ 
building contract, and they do not favour a large number 
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of subsidiary contracts for plumbing, electric lighting, 
slating, tar paving, machinery, etc., etc., although they 
might be very advantageous for the ratepayer; if the 
committees did, there would be much time wasted in 
getting these sub-contracts approved by the Home 
Secretary. 

Asylum committees may obtain plans by competition 
amongst architects, and the competitors put in low 
estimates. The finally agreed-upon plans and estimates 
would in due course go to the Commissioners for approval. 
It would be interesting if a return could be obtained as 
to the amount of the estimate given as a competitor, 
that approved by the Commissioners, and that of the 
actual expenditure. The .London County Council 
Asylums Committee had to take over and complete from 
the Middlesex magistrates the Claybury Asylum, which 
was then half built. The Commissioners’ present archi- 
tectural adviser being the architect of the asylum, in 
spite of the active efforts of the London County Council 
to cut down the expenditure, the final cost largely ex- 
ceeded the estimate submitted with the design to the 
Middlesex magistrates. 

The London County Council is placed in a far more 
favourable position as to the approval of asylum plans 
than other counties, as outside the County of London 
it is necessary for the authorities to borrow money for 
asylum building, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The plans of the asylum, therefore, after 
being passed by the Commissioners, and approved by the 
Home Secretary, have to undergo a second examination 
by the Local Government Board, no doubt with serious 
delay, and if the expenditure exceeded the loan, the extra 
expenditure would be the subject of an additional loan, 
and perhaps a Local Government inquiry. 

The Commissioners issue suggestions and instructions 
in reference to sites, construction and arrangement of 
buildings and plans. They do not appear to have been 
altered since 1894; as far as London is concerned, they 
are out of date as regards drainage. Compare the 
architect’s report (London County Council Report, 1893 
p. 27), made when he handed over the asylum, with the 
condition reported only seven years after (London County 
Council Report, 1900, p. 59) when the drains were found 
to have been laid without concrete in made ground, 
the joints and.pipes found to be broken, and the drains 
had to be relaid in concrete at heavy cost. At Bexley 
this year ceilings have been pronounced to be dangerous 
by the superintending architect of the London County 
Council, and are being repaired at a heavy expense 
(London County Council Report, 1906). Such charges 
ought to be added to the capital cost of the asylum. 

I believe the Reference to the Commission does not 
take in any question of the medical treatment of mental 
disease, but I cannot conclude without drawing attention 
to the fact that, while the knowledge of the causes of other 
diseases has made great advance during the last twenty- 
five years, the knowledge of the causes of insanity with 
the exception of general paralysis of the insane, remains 
much where it was fifty years ago, and this ignorance 
arises in a great measure, in my opinion, from the present 
system, and the Commissioners have done little or nothing 
to help those Asylum Committees who were anxious to 
alter the present conditions. 

‘the London County Council Asylums Committee had 
done its best to introduce a more scientific system of 
dea'ing with insanity in London, and it has had to stand 
by and see New York and Glasgow partly adopting, and 
successfully working, a reformation which it had con- 
sidered, and initiated, and been refused by Parliament. 

The absence of the student from the wards deprives 
the medical superintendent of that stimulus and criticism 
which keeps men abreast of the times, while the great 
majority of students become qualified as medical prac- 
titioners without any practical training in the symptoms 
and diagnosis of mental disease. The London County 
Council scheme would have secured this desirable object. 

As the Local Government Board has now, outside 
the County of London, to sanction all building loans, and 
also examine plans for asylums, and is the authority 
chiefly concerned with Local Government and the Poor 
Law, those duties and powers offthe Lunacy Commis- 
sioners thought worthy of being retained should be trans- 
ferred to the Local Government Board, and the President 
of the Board be made directly responsible to Parliament 
for the care and treatment of lunatics in England. 


EVIDENCE i 


That the Asylums Committee of every county should 
have power to board-out lunatics under regulations to. be 
approved. by the Local Government Board. 

That to the County Council of each county in England 
be given the charge of all lunatics in each county, the 
duty of inspecting, at least once in every three months, 
all lunatics detained in private asylums, workhouses, or 
in the care of relatives, witb a requirement to report their 
action and proceedings before a fixed date each year to 
the Local Government Board. . 

That no further licence be given to private owners of 
asylums, neither power to transfer the present licence 
to other premises. 

That the plans of all alterations in private asylums, 
and, alterations in public asylums, or for the erection of 
new asylums, and their estimates, be submitted to, and 
approved by, the Local Government Board. 

That the county councils be given power to make 
arrangements for the removal of all lunatics in their 
counties, by the aid of skilled attendants, and in a proper 
manner, and to establish reception houses, if thought 
necessary, in populous districts. 

That every Poor Law authority shall be required to 
send, with a certified lunatic, a copy of the facts and 
conditions obtained by their officials from the relatives 
and friends of the patient. 

That a statutory visit to any asylum workhouse or 
private asy'um may be made by a single member of the 
asylum committee of the county council, who must 
make an entry as to the condition of the wards and 
patients in a visitors’ book. 

That inspectors of the Local Government Boar 
appointed, who may singly visit, and if necessary dis- 
charge any person detained in a public or private asylum, 
and be empowered to hold an inquiry into any compleint, 
and be given the same powers as a member of a visiting 
committee of the county. 

_ That such inspectors be medical men with a University, 
qualification with recent experience in the work and 
methods of a general hospital, and a knowledge. of 
recent scientific research. . ‘ 

That any architect appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to advise on submitted plans be required 
to devote his whole time to the duties of his office. 

That a county council shall have full power to erect 
an asylum on any line it may deem most fitting to secure 
classification and better medical treatment of the patients, 
as long as it conforms to regulations laid down as to air 
space per patient, light and escape in case of fire. 5 

That seeing the great benefit the special diploma of 


public health has secured for the public health service, 


it is advisable to bring under the notice of the proper 
authorities the desirabil.ty of cstablishing a similar 
diploma for mental disease. This would be facilitated 
by the systematic practical teaching of mental disease 
in England by the establishment of mental hospitals for 
acute cases, on the lines of general hospitals where medical 
teaching is carried on. A scheme for such teaching must 
be devised before contemplating the establishment of a 
diploma. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE HortTON ASYLUM 
Sus-CoOMMITTEE. OCTOBER 9TH, 1899. 


Read a letter dated October 4th, 1899, from the Lunacy 
Commission, returning the plans of the epileptic colony, 
which had been sent for their informal approval, and 
enclosing for the committee’s information copy of a 
report made thereon by the Commissioners’ consulting 


architect as follows:— | ft - 
September 27th, 1899. — 


“©. . The house for the medical superintendent is of 
convenient size and well planned, but in my opinion 
the study would be better opening into the hall than 
into the dining-room, and if carried up two storeys would 
give another bedroom at little extra cost. Four bed- 
rooms, inclusive of servants’ room, are barely sufficient 
for a superintendent who may be a married man, (And 
some of the rooms are very small. C.L.)” 

The sub-committee having considered the suggestions 
in this report, and the asylum’s engineer having reported 
as follows :-— oe _ 

** |, . (m) Medical superintendent’s house. This, as 
the committee will remember, was designed wholly to 
instructions given ; its cost being fixed at £1,300. The 
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additional bedroom recommended can be easily added, 
and the alteration made in the house to give access to it 
will enable the rooms to be made larger.” 

Resolved, “‘...(m) That an extra room be pro- 
_ vided in the medical superintendent’s house, but that 
no alteration be made in the size of the rooms, or the 
opening of the study into the dining-room.” 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE HoRTON 
ASYLUM. 


Sus-CoMMITTEE. OCTOBER 23RD, 1899. 


The asylum’s engineer reported that he had prepared 
plans for the epileptic colony, embodying the alterations 
decided upon at the last meeting, and he submitted such 
plans with the following remarks :— 

“Plan 4a shows the addition which it is proposed to 
make in the medical superintendent’s house. I have 
not been able to carry out the instructions of the com- 
mittee with regard to the size of the rooms, as the addition 
of the necessary passage on the upper floor, to give access 
to the additional bedroom, has added a certain width to 
the rooms below, so that the dining-room, kitchen, and 
one bedroom have each gained in size. 
has added about 11,000 cubic feet to the house, which 


eps valued at 9d. per cubic foot, represents 
£413. 
la Pg “That the report be received, that the 


plan be again forwarded to the Commissioners for infor- 
mal approval; also that the clerk do endeavour to 
arrange for a deputation to confer with the Commissioners 
with regard thereto.” 


November 6th, 1899. 


~ Clerk reports to Horton Sub-Committee conference 
with Commissioners, and states that “The plans of 
the .. . medical superintendent’s house were all in- 
spected and approved. .. .” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE Horton ASYLUM 
Sus-CoMMITTEE. SEPTEMBER 247TH, 1900. 


Head, the polerane report from the clerk :— 


September 24th, 1900. 

“On the 7th inst. I sent the plans and description of 
the epileptic colony buildings to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy. . = . On the 13th inst. I received a letter from 
the Commissioners stating that they would be willing 
to send the plans of the buildings to their consulting 
architect for report ; but before doing so they desire to 
call attention to two or three matters of arrangement, 
viz. :— 

i . (3)-That the plan of the superintendent’s 
house does not provide a pantry. The omission of this 
must be due to oversight, for it must be considered to 
be an. indispensable apartment in every gentleman’s 
residence. _ 

“T sent a copy of this communication to Mr. Clifford 
Smith, and submit his reply.” 

. Read the following letter from the asylum’s engineer 
with his remarks on the above :— 


September 20th, 1900. 

«| . . (3) Medical superintendent’s house. There is 
no pantry provided for in this house ; none was shown upon 
the plan submitted to the Commissioners in September, 
1899, and its absence was not referred to in the report 
of their consulting architect thereon. The revised plan 
of the superintendent’s house was, with other plans, laid 
before the Commissioners by the deputation of the 
asylums committee on November Ist, 1899, and no 
reference was then made to an increase in the number 
of the domestic offices. . . .” 

Resolved, “‘ That a copy of the asylum’s engineer’s 
remarks be sent to the Commissioners in Lunacy in 
reply to their letter.” 


-Exrracts FROM THE MINUTES OF THE HorTON ASYLUM 
Sus-ComMMITTEE. OCTOBER 81H, 1900. 


Read the following letter from the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners dated October 3rd, in further reference to the 
plans for the epileptic colony. 

““Srr,—. . . Having regard to the small size of the 
kitchen in ‘the superintendent’s house, the Commissioners 
have no doubt that a small servants’ room or pantry 
should be provided. 


This alteration ~ 


“They notice also that the height of the principal sitting- 


George 


room is only 10 feet 6 inches, which seems somewhat voor Esq. 
Ay Be 


nae 


low. . . 

The clerk reported that he had sent a copy of this | 
letter to the asylum’s engineer, with a request for his 
observations thereon. 


Read the following report of the asylums engineer :— 

“*. . . Reference is again made to the medical superin- 
tendent’s house, and the Commissioners ask that a small 
servants’ room should be added. They state also that 
they consider 10 feet 6 inches, the height of the ground- 
floor rooms, somewhat low. 

“In the first plan submitted to the Commissioners the 
whole of the rooms were considered small, and con- 
siderable addition was.made to the house as a result. 

The price of this house originally w.s fixed at £1,300. 
The value of the original house, taken at 94d. per foot 
cube, is £1,542 16s., and this was increased. to. £2,042 10s. 
when the house was enlarged to meet the views of the 
Commissioners.” 

Resolved, ‘‘ That the sub-committee consider the 
additions suggested to the . . . medical superintendent’s 
house, and the expenditure for same to be unneces- 
sary, and that the Commissioners be asked to receive a 
deputation. . 

The Commissioners wrote on October 10th, 1900, that 
they could not receive deputation betore end of month, 
and suggested that further observations should be made 
in writing, and this was done; a letter being sent on 
October 16th, 1900, pointing out, inter alia, that the 
medical superintendent wou'd not occupy the same 
position as regards salary as a medical superintendent of 
an asylum of 2,000 patients. 


Extr:.cts rromM Minutes or Horton Sus-ComMMItTEs, 
NovemBeEr 5TH, 1900. | 


Read the following letter dated October 25th from 
the Lunacy Commission with further observations on 
the plans informally submitted to them for the epileptic 
colony buildings. 


““Sir,—. . . The Commissioners are of opinion :— 

““(4) That in the superintendent’s house, either the 
kitchen should be sufficiently enlarged to make it ade- 
quate for the double purpose of a cooking room and the 
day residence of the domestic servants, which the Com- 
missioners are satisfied is not the case in the plans recently 
before them, or that a small room should be provided for 
the latter purpose. 

““(5) That the Commissioners would greatly deprecate 
the appointment as superintendent of the new epileptic 
colony of any person who would be of inferior education 
or position to the medical superintendents of other 
London asylums. 

** A gentleman of some experience should be appointed 
to make this experiment a success, and if a salary smaller 
than the not extravagant salaries of the medical superin- 
tendents of the London asylums generally be paid him, 
he should at least have the comfort of a house containing 
adequate accommodation for a gentleman and his 
family. ......” 

Read the following report of the asylum’s engineer :— 

** A copy of the last communication from the Commis- 
sioners on the subject of the . . . medical superinten- 
dent’s house has been handed me, and for the information 
of the committee I have prepared plans showing the 
variations which the Commissioners now ask for in these 
buildings.” .. 

** The additions to the medical superintendent’ 8 house 
will probably amount to about £80 in value, if taken on 
the present schedule of prices.” 

Resolved, ‘‘ That the altered plans be adopted, and be 
forwarded to the Commissioners in Lunacy for their in- 
formal approval.” 

On November 19th, 1900, it was reported to the Horton 
Sub-Committee that the plans were informally approved. 


CoLNEY HatcH ASYLUM. 


‘Buildings to take Place of Temporary pee destroyed 
by Fire. 

October 7th, 1904.—Sketches submitted Bs the asylum’s 
engineer to committee, and approved. Resolved, That 
they be informally submitted to Commissioners, 

October 19th, 1904.—Deputation to Commissioners, 
who informally gave general approval to sketches. 
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October 21st, 1904. Engincer reported that in view 
of general approval he could now put in hand detail plans 
of buildings, and he asked for instructions as to details. 

January 27th, 1905.—Engineer submitted plans except 
hospital. 

February 8th, 1905.—Engineer called at Commissioners 
and saw Dr. Needham, who suggested plans should be 
submitted to full board. This was done. 

February 24th, 1905.—Engineer reported that with 
medical superintendent he had visited Mount Vernon 
Hospital and the new sanatorium at Northwood, and 
that the cubic space per patient was much higher than 

that provided in our plans. Resolved, No alterations be 
made in plans. 

April 6th, 1905.—Engineer received plans from Com- 
missioners, with consulting architect’s report. Latter 
made several comments on design of infirmary block. 
The engineer said he proposed to discuss this with the 
consulting architect. 

May 5th, 1905.—Engineer reported plan of hospital 
returned from Commissioners, whe considered floor space 
too small. Committee did not consider floor space 
necessary. 

May 9th, 1905.—Twenty plans sent to Commissioners 
with engineer’s observations on their consulting architect's 
report. 

June 28th, 1905.—Plans returned from Commissioners 
with second set of comments from consulting architect. 

June 30th, 1905.—Engineer reported on same to 
committee, and was instructed to reply to Commissioners 
in accordance with conclusions which committee arrived 
at in discussing the matter. 

July 12th, 1905.—Engineer replied to consulting 
architect’s second set of comments, and sent twenty-three 
plans to Commissioners. 

Auzust 4th, 1905.—Plans returned as generally satis- 
factory. 

August 10th, 1905.—Preparation of constructional 
plans for Home Secretary put in hand. 


Letter from Lunacy Commissioners, dated February 19th, 
1903, submitted to Asulums Committee. February 24th, 
1903. : 

The letter, after referring to the fire at Colney Hatch, 
and use of temporary buildings at Banstead, goes on to 
say :— 

“The Commissioners must press for the immediate 
commencement of additional permanent accommodation 
such as would be provided by the erection of a replica 
of the asylums at Bexley and Horton, the plans of which 
coula be approved and used without appreciable delay. 

“ At the same time the committee and the council 
should seriously consider of still another asylum to meet 
the constant increase which is gcing on in the number 
of insane persons, for whose care and treatment they have 
to provide. 

“In the absence of an undertaking that immediate 
steps will be taken to make such provision, it would 
probably become the duty of the Commissioners to report 
the London County Council to the Secretary of State, 
under Section 247 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, as having 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Act as regards 
asylum accommodation.” 


Lone Grove AsyLuM PLANs. 
Foundations.—Sent to Lunacy Commissioners, July 
15th, 1903. Approved, August 5th, 1903. 
Superstructure—On November 24th, 1903, sub-Com- 
mittce decided numerous matters in connection with the 
superstructure, to enable the architect to complete his 
drawings. 
The plans were submitted direct by the architect to 
the Lunacy Commissioners without coming again before 


the committee, and were approved by the Home Secretary, ~ 


December 19th, 1903. 

Central Station for Electricity.—Vians sent August 10th. 
Approved December 16th, 1905. Returned to Londen 
County Council December 21st, 1905. 


34331. (Dr. Needham.) In your statement you speak 
about the members of the London County Council who 
spend on the committee a large portion of their time. 
Is it a fact that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
get men to devote their time to this work, which is 
considered not of a pleasant character ?—I cannot say so. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


34332. Sir John McDougall gave evidence to that effect 
before the Commission ; do you agree with him ?—I do 
not, on that point. I think there has been a falling off 
of three or four members and that is all. 


34333. Do you think that the committee visit as 
regularly as is desirable ?—The difficulty has arisen from 
the increase in the number of asylums, which has caused 
very great strain on the members of the Asylums Com- 
mittee. When I was first a member there were four 
asylums, now there are ten, and practically the members 
of the committee are the same, therefore the difficulty 
has arisen from that. Many men are on the committees 
of two, and some of every asylum. 


34334. Then it is a more. difficult thing than it was, 
at all events, to get the work done by them ?—Simply 
by the increase of the numbers of the asylums. 


34335. I do not care what the cause is, there is the 
difficulty. Further on in your statement you say: 
‘Some asylums have not been visited every year. The 
medical superintendents reported that in 1905 no inspec- 
tion was made of either Banstead, Cane Hill, or Colney 
Hatch Asylums by the Lunacy Commissioners” ?—That 
is so. 


34336. Would you be kind enough to look at these 
papers (handing"same to Witness), which are all copies of 
entries made by the Commissioners in 1905 in those 
asylums and sent to the Commissioners by the Clerks 
to the Asylum Committee ?—Quite so, I know that. 


34337. May I ask you how it is you say some asylums 
have not been visited every year. There are three entries 
of the visits to those three asylums in 1905. What have 
you to say in reference to that ?—You see my statement 
is ‘The medical superintendents reported that in 1905 
no inspection was made.” The Medical Superintendent 
of Hanwell stated 


34338. I am not talking about Hanwell I am con- 
fining myself to that statement ?—The statement made 
in my evidence is—— 





34339. If you well be good enough to confine your- 


self to Banstead, Cane Hill and Colney Hatch, we will go 


to Hanwell presently ?—As regards Colney Hatch this 
is the report of the medical superintendent, page 63 of 
the London County Council Report. “Colney Hatch ; 
no visit has been made to the asylum by the Commissioners 
in Lunacy during the past twelve months.” 


34340. May I ask you to read again, if you are not 
satisfied. You say no visit was paid during the year 
1905. I have handed you three copies of entries made 
at those specific asylums which show that they were 
visited in 1905 ?—I can only read you out the state- 
ment that has been made by the superintendent. 


34341. Then the information given you by the super- 
intend:nt, I suppose, was incorrect ?—One or the other. 
Here I have the statement. Cane Hill is the same. 


34342. Will you look at those again, they are sent by 
the clerks of the London County Council; they are not 
forgeries ?—I have seen the whole of these. 

34343. Then your statement is incorrect ?—No it is not, 
it is accurate. 

34344. How can your statement be accurate when 
there is the evidence in the written documents that those 
visits were paid in 1905 ?—Take Cane Hill. Dr. Moody 
reports on the 31st—— 

34345. I do not care’ what Dr. Moody reports, there 
is the evidence ?—Probably this is how it may be, on the 
lst January one year you may pay a visit 

34346. You have got the dates there ?—Yes. 

34347. Those were all visited in 1905 ?—Then the 
medical superintendent must have made a false state- 
ment. oi 

34348. That I have nothing to do with. At all events 
you admit the statement is not a correct one ?—No, I do 
not. I simply say that is the statement of the medical 
superintendent ; if you read it, it says so. 





34349. You say, “Some asylums have not been visited 
every year,” thatis not a statement of the superintendent, 
it is your statement ?—Very well; I prefer the state- 
ment of the superintendent; he makes a deliberate state- 
ment. 
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34350. But you have the copies of the things made 
by the clerks to the London County Council. Those are 
the actual copies sent to the offices of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy by the clerks of the London County Council. 
Can there be any doubt about that ?—There is the state- 
ment in the County Council’s book published to that 
effect. 


34351. There are the original documents before you, 
what more do you want ?—Then the medical officer must 
have made an untrue statement. 


34352. Very well. Then you say: “No inspection 
of Cane Hill Asylum was made between March 24th, 1903, 
and October 28th, 1904, a period of nineteen months.” 
That is quite possible. The Act of Parliament requires 
that the asylum shall be visited once in each year, not 
once in every twelve months. “Of Hanwell Asylum 
between February 14th, 1902, and May 3rd, 1904.” 
Now may I ask you to look at a copy of the Hanwell 
Asylum entry which shows that it was visited in 1903. 
There is the document sent by the clerk to the Asylums 
Committee ?—I only go on the medical officer’s statement. 


34353. I put before you the evidence ; I do not care 
about the medical officer’s statement. Do you accept 
the evidence ?—I will take that. 


34354. Then that is an incorrect statement ?—No, 
I do not think so. 


34355. Is it the truth to say that no inspection of 
Hanwell was made between February 14th, 1902, and May 
3rd,,1904, when you have ihe ac ual documen* saying that 
it is not true ?—I go on thestatement. I think I have 
some of your own statements here’ Mine were all taken 
from your own reports. 


34356. If you will be kind enough to confine yourself to 
the question you are asked I shall be very much obliged ?— 
ff the questions deal with anything in my report I shall 
be pleased to do so. 


34357. The question which you are asked is this: Are 
you satisfied now that a visit was paid in 1903 to Hanwell ? 
You have the document before you showing that it was, 
it is a document sent by the clerk to the London 
County Council. There can be no dispute about it ?— 
Very well. 


34358. Then it is an incorrect statement. Then you 
say: ‘‘ The time given to an inspection of an asylum has 
greatly shortened.’’ That is perfectly true. Are you 
aware that in the time to which you refer.when five days 
were given to the inspection of Hanwell, all the names 
were taken ?—I am not aware; I only know of the fact 
that five days were taken. 


34359. Are you aware that all the names were ticked off in 
a book and a vast amount of unnecessary time was spent 
in that useless operation ?—Then all I can say is the 
Commissioners must have done a great deal of unnecessary 
work. 

34360. I do not care about that; I ask, are you aware 
of the fact ?—I am not aware of it. 

34361. You are aware of it now ?—That used to be the 
usual time. 

34362. You say, ‘‘ In 1904 one day was spent at Han- 
well ’’ ?—May 3rd is the only record. 

34363. May 2nd and 3rd in 1904 were the two days 
which were spent at Hanwell ?—I have only the record 
of May 3rd. 

34364. You have only the record of the day on Monick 
the entry was written ?—Mine were printed records from 
the County Council Asylums records book. 

34365. You have the entry of the 3rd. I assure you 
that May 2nd and 3rd, 1904, were spent at Hanwell Asylum 
in its inspection ?—There is nothing said in the Com- 


missioners’ report as to May 2nd. All I have is May 3rd. 


34366. I tell you that the Commissioners spent those 
two days ?—I accept that. The Commissioners did not 
State that fact in their report. 

34367. The Commissioners, of course, in making their 
report, give the date of the day on which they make their 
entry, not the day on ‘which they make their visit ?—It is 
very unusual, they frequently say ‘‘ during the last three 
days,” or whatever it may be. Allow me to read this: 
~* Hanwell, February 3rd, 1894. During the three days 
of our visit we have gone over the whole of the asylum.’’ 
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“* October, 1903. We have finished our four days’ inspec- 


tion of thisasylum.’’ Then this is Claybury, ‘‘ The fourth 
day of our inspection here.’’ ‘‘ Banstead. five days 
here.’’ 


34368. You may take it from me that in 1904 two days 
were spent by the Commissioners at Hanwell. Then you 
say: ‘‘ The hours given to inspection are the official hours 
(with the necessary time taken for lunch) and at the out- 
side have been five or six a day.’’ May I suggest that 
the Commissioners usually start their work at about ten 
and finish at five or even six, and that they take half an 
hour for luncheon ?—I never troubled to enquire how 
long they take for lunch, I think that is a reasonable time. 


34369. You do not seem to have enquired carefully into 
many of the statements you have made in this statement, 
but you have not hesitated to fling charges against public 
officials in a way which strikes me as being very peculiar ?— 
It is a singular statement to make before you begin to 
ask questions. 


34370. IL have been asking you already with reference 
to certain statements that you have made, which have 
been proved not to be correct, with reference to the non- 
visitation of certain asylums by the Commissioners which 
have been proved by copies of the entries sent by the 
clerks of the County Council and shown to have been 
made ?—I have been present sometimes when the Com- 
missioners have arrived, and I have never known them 
come at 10 o’clock. 


34371. Then you say, “In making such hurried in- 
spections it is natural the Commissioners should ask for 
the presence of the medical superintendent to explain 
the mental condition of the patients.”” You are probably 
aware that it is no part of the duty of the Commissioners 
to inquire into the mental condition of the patients in a 
county asylum ?—Then I am unable to see why they 
send for the medical superintendent to take them round. 


34372. Has it not occurred to you that the medical 
superintendent being the chief officer of the asylum, it 
is natural the Commissioners should wish to see him and 
to hear what he has to say about the general condition 
of the asylum ?—I can hardly see why he should go 
through the asylum with them. I have known repeatedly 
while the committee have been sitting that the Com- 
missioners have sent and asked for the presence of the 
medical superintendent and taken him away from the 
committee. 


34373. I should think it an extreme impertinence for 
the Commissioners to go over an asylum without having 
the medical superintendent with them ?—I think the 
Commissioners’ visit is on the part of the State to pro- 
tect the individual. 


34374. Then you say: “While the Commissioners 
have, during the last few years, been slack in carrying out 
their duties of inspection, from inability to cope with the 
vastly increased work, some have felt it their duty to 
explain in their report in the visitors’ book the nature 
of the duties falling to a visiting committee, stating they 
had pointed out to the patients that the visiting com- 
mittees are the persons to whom their complaints and 
demands for release ought to be addressed.” Is not 
that a part of the duty of the Commissioners, to point 
out to patients who have the power of discharge and 
who have not ?—I think the patients know that per- 
fectly well. 


34375. Is there any reason why the Commissioners 
should not point that out ?—No, I do not suppose so. 


34376. Why do you make that charge ?—I think it is 
an unnecessary statement in the book. 


34377. Why do you make the charge ?—There is no 
charge; it is a statement of fact. 


34378. Most of your statements of fact are distinct 
charges against public officials ?—Very well, take it so; 
I am quite willing to let it be so. 


34379. You say: ‘“‘ The reports of the Commissioners 
are stereotyped and of little real value, being too often 
a bald recapitulation of facts and figures which have been 
furnished by the officials of the asylum.” How about 
what they see when they go round; do they say nothing 
about that ?—Very little. 


34380. I am afraid you have not read their reports very 
carefully ?—I have ; I possess the whole of them. 
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34381. I am afraid you have not derived. much ad- 


(ore Esq.,; vantage from them ?—They have been dry’ reading. 





34382. They are sure to be that. Then you say: 


1 Mar. 1907. “‘The Commissioners have been apt to somewhat step 





outside their functions in calling for reports of investiga- 
tions of assault cases, and then prosecute attendants for 
assaults, although’ the ‘visiting committee, who have 
investigated the cases carefully, think that such a serious 
step is not necessary.” Is not that'a part of the duty of 
the Commissioners ?—I am not aware ; we were advised 
they could not call for the evidence we had taken. 


34383. Is it not a part of the duty of the Commissioners 
to see the patients are not improperly treated ?—It is part 
of the duty of the Commissioners to make investigation 
on their own account. | pats 

34384. Is it not part.of the daty of the Commissioners 
to see that people are not.assaulted,or improperly treated 
in the asylums ?— Quite so, but they must make their own 
investigation. 


34385. They probably have made their own investiga- 
tion before they ordered a prosecution ?—I have never 
heard of one. . I have known them: send for, a report and 
prosecute on a report. We have been advised that they 
have no right to send for a report ; it is their duty to make 
their own investigation and then prosecute. 


34386. If you refer to the Act of Parliament you will 
see the Commissioners have the right to send for anything 
they think proper from the asylum. , The liberty given 
to them in that. respect is of the very .widest possible 
character ?—I-have always looked upon it that the Com- 
missioners are overworked and unable to do their work 
efficiently in that respect, and therefore they have called 
for the report.and not done the work by their own investi- 
gation. 


34387. Then you say: “The experience of every 
London visiting committee is that after all the medical 
superintendent is human, and the committees have had 
furnished to them too many instances of favouritism to 
officials or to. themselves (7.e., medical superintendent), 
as long as it can be done at the public expense.”’ Is that 
a fair statement to make with reference to the medical 
superintendents of the London county asylums? You 
say you do not come here to represent the views of the 
committee, yet you speak as if those were the views of 
every London visiting committee. What right. have you 
to speak on behalf of every London visiting committee ?— 
T have been a member of a good many. 


34388. What right-have you to speak on their behalf. 
The Asylums Committee of the London County Council 
have been asked to give evidence here, and they have said 
in reference to only one point, that is the appointment 
of an architect, have they anything to, say before this 
Commission. I want to know upon what grounds you 
give evidence practically, as you state in this, on behalf 
of every London visiting committee ?—I make no such 
statement. 


34389. You say: “The experience of every London 


visiting committee is” ; how can you say that unless you , 


speak for them ?—When I was a member. 


34390. You mean that was your own opinion ?—Not 
only that; you must be aware that a very serious 
difficulty arose—you may not be aware of it—I have no 
desire to drag it in here, but there was some matter with 
the medical superintendents as to serious abuse of the 
question of emoluments. 


34391..I can honestly say I have never heard anything 
which has shown me that the position of the medical 
superintendents of the London asylums is inferior to the 
position of the medical superintendents in the country, 
which is of the highest’ character, and I think it is an 
extremely unfair thing to attack a body of men who-do 
their work extremely efficiently, who are a most respect- 
able body of men, and who do not deserve a thing of that 
kind at the hands of a person who, as you say, has been 
connected with various committees ?—I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Chairman, but this is a lecture. I am _ perfectly 
willing to answer any question, but I object to having 
a lecture put in. Any question Dr. Needham wishes to 
ask I shall be pleased to answer. 


34392. I do not think I can be called to account like that, 
I am. quite entitled to say what I have said. I think it 
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is an unfair thing for ‘you’to say that ?—Here is a returm 
of emoluments ‘which we had to agree to. Some medica? 
superintendents have used’ gas, electricity, coal, to any 
extent, hundreds of thousands of ‘feet of gas insix months.. 


34393. Surely those are all matters which the com- 
mittee could regulate. It does not seem necessary to make 
a charge against the medical superintendents for things 
of this kind?+My charge‘ is against ‘the Lunacy _Com- 
missioners’; they ‘require the medical superintendent to 
be the paramount officer; we are practically agreed upon 
that point ; but when the medical officers, because they 
are declared. by the Commissioners to,.be paramount 
officials of the asylums, ‘actually claim that it is thetr 
duty to appoint: the steward, the clerk and various other 
officials, it is a different thing: tte 
1 34394. That is too’ foolish ?+They have done so. 


_ 84395. The medical superintendents are the servants 
of the committee. ‘Of course the committee can do 
what they choose ?—I think they have been hampered. 
by the Commissioners very much indeed. 


34396. The Commissioners have recognised throughout 
that, all the officials of the asylum are the servants of the 
committee ?—In regard to the Lunacy “Bill there was # 
report in 1899 on May 16th'which'says: “ With reference 
to the Commissioners:in Lunacy we consider this clause 
arbitrary and unnecessary.” I wish to say that the Com- 
missioners have created difficulties by their rules and. 
regulations with the medical superintendents and, com- 
mittees; medical. superintendents have claimed that 
it is their duty to appoint the steward and that they ofght 
to appoint the clerks. : 

34397. Are you representing the views of the County 
Council ?—I am representing facts and conditions which 
have come under my observation. ; 


34398. You are representing your own views only ?— 
I am; I said so at the beginning. 


34399. ‘* One of the special reasons which led Parliament. 
to create the Board of Lunacy Commissioners was to 
form an authority which would’ prevent any abuse of the 
powers”? and so on; ‘‘In the annual reports of the 
London. County Asylums occasionally there are. para- 
graphs reporting the fact that persons had been sent to 
the asylum in whom on admission no indication of mental 
unsoundness could be discovered.” Where are the 
powers of the Commissioners with reference to a matter 
of that sort ?—I think it is their duty to look after it. 


34400. But. how can they, look after it? - The patients 
are sent into.the asylum and they are discovered by the © 
medical superintendent, or believed by the medical super- 
intendent, not to be insane, and I suppose they are dis- 
charged. Where does the power of the Commissioners 
come in ?—Unfortunately they have not been discharged ; 
the Commissioners have not discharged them. pay . 

34401. The discharge rests entirely with the committee ;_ 
where is the power of the Commissioners ?—I think the 
Commissioners ought to make some investigation. — 


34402. Where is the power of the Commissioners. 
The Act of Parliament puts the power of discharge in the 
hands of the committee ?—IIlegal detention. The Com- 
missioners have the documents declaring the man to be 
insane. Surely they can act there. i 

34403. If you will point out in the Act of Parliament 
any power which the Commissioners have for discharging — 
from a county asylum you will oblige me very much ?— 
They have no power over a pauper case. 
- 34404. You are talking about pauper cases ?—But 
these are people who are not insane. cul 

34405. What powers have the Commissioners got; i 
is the duty of the committee to discharge ?—The whole 
proceedings are wrong. .* 7 

34406. You must attack the law as to that ?—If there 
is the slightest defect in a certificate the Commissioners — 
very quickly take action. a 

34407. Because they have power to take action a 
There is the most grave defect. ; a 

34408. Do you not know that the Commissioners have 
no power to discharge from a county asylum ?—~In 
pauper cases. i 

34409. That is sufficient. .I see you: say the 
Asylums Committee applied for power for the Asylums 
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Committee to board out certain classes of patients. 
Are you aware that the Commissioners are extremely 
anxious, that a clause of that kind should be introduced ? 
—lI believe the Commissioners are favourable to it; I 
think that,is all; .they,did nothing to help it. 


_ 34410. Have you had much experience of the attempts 
to pass: Lunacy Bills ?—I think if the Commissioners had 
spoken’ to the Government they might have done a great 
deal more. ‘ 


34411. Then you talk about mixing the recoverable 
cases, children and girls and women, and so on. Are you 
aware that the Commissioners are always remonstrating 
against that ?—It is a singular thing that some of the 
Commissioners object to it; that was some years ago’; 
some of the Commissioners said it was a good thing. 


34412. If you go to ancient history ?—I go to the 
whole time when I was a member, sixteen or seventeen 
years. 


34413. I am not aware that the Commissioners have 
ever recommended that. Can you point me to anything 
which shows the Commissioners are in favour of the 
mixing of children and adults ?—Allow me to ask why 
did not the Commissioners interfere at Colony Hatch ? 
When they went round that aslyum they must have seen 
boys of five and six mixed up with old men. 

34414. Have they not constantly interfered, and are 
they not constantly interfering ?—I am not aware of it. 

34415. If you will look at the Blue-book you will find 
scores of references to that sort of thing ?—I have looked 
through the Blue-book; I have not seen anything re- 
ferring to Colney Hatch. It is a most serious case. 


34416. Yes, I quite agree with you. Then as regards 
the case books you say they are kept very badly. 
If that is so why have not the committees seen 
to this. Surely that is a. matter which is within the 
province ‘of the committee, to see the case-books are 
properly kept. The junior medical staff do not. write 
unreliable and inaccurate reports as you state; I do 
not believe that. You state it, therefore I am bound to 
accept it as your belief ?—You may take it as a fact. 


- 34417. Then why have not the committees interfered ? 
—tThey have interfered. I have seen a report stating the 
condition of a patient four days after he has been dead. 


34418. I hope you took the requisite steps to prevent 
the recurrence of such a thing ?—I believe the committee 
did. It is a painful thing to see how stereotyped many 
of these reports are. ©) ©) 

34419. As regards receiving-houses you are aware that 
the Commissioners approve very much of receiving houses ? 


—I believe they approve of them; I did not know it was 


very much. I am very glad to hear it. 


34420. Then you talk: about persons found wandering 
and taken to gaol and their mental condition enquired 
into there by the prison medical man, and so on. Are you 
aware that the Commissioners have remonstrated against 
that continually? You say, “Such procedure naturally 
adds another delusion.” That has. been pointed out 
scores of times by the Commissioners ; you are aware of 
that, 1 suppose ?—I am not aware of that ; I have read 
the Blue-books, but-I. fail to:discover where that comes 
in. 

34421. I could point it’ out’ in many instances ?—It 
may come in in the’country, but in London every lunatic 
practically is removed and the majority of them forcibly 
removed. van 


34422. Two years ago there was a correspondence 
between the Commissioners and the guardians of a 
London parish because the Commissioners had complained 
of this very proceeding. That was published in the 

_ Blue-book ?—As regards the few people who are taken 
direct from their houses it has always arisen from the 
fast Lunacy Act. The relieving officer finds it very 


convenient to remoye the suspected lunatic to the work ° 


house, and invariably it isso. A very large number of the 
people, as you will see by the reports here, were not’ 
found to be insane. 


_ 34423. Then you say: .“‘In the opinion of the Com- 
missioners no asylum should be erected for the accommo- 
dation of more than 1,000 patients.” You are not aware 
that they have taken any steps to prevent this. Are 
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you aware of one case where the Commissioners were 
going down to view a site, but they declined to go because 
they were told on the way that an asylum which was 
supposed to be about to be built for 1,000 patients was 
going to, be, built. for-2,000 ?—I could. not be aware of 
that fact. 


34424. Will you take it from me that is a fact ?— 
It might be, as a solitary case. ' 


34425. And that the matter came before the Secretary 
of State on the application of the County Council and 
the Secretary of State consented to it being built for 
2,000,, upen the application of the County Council, in 
spite of the strong remonstrance of the Commissioners ?— 
It may be so; I am not aware of it ;, l.know the Com- 
missioners have allowed two or three thousand. 


34426. Then’ you say: “The fact that the’ Com- 
missioners insisted upon the erection at’ Long Grove 
of a replica of the Bexley Asylum favours the opinion 
that they have altered their views.” May I tell you 
that is not the case ?—Every asylum the County Council 
has built has been built for 2,000 with the approval of 
the Lunacy Commissioners. 


34427. No, excuse..me; with the approval of the 
Secretary of State; the Commissioners have nothing 
to do with it ?—I am not aware they ever remonstrated. 


34428. I am aware of. it ?—When they asked for a 
replica of Bexley, which is for 2,000, they must have 
been sanctioning and requiring an asylum for 2,000. 


* 34429. Do you not know that there are certain things 
which are practicable and there are certain things which 
are not practicable. Is it practicable at this moment 
to build an asylum for 1,000 for London ?—1 believe it is. 


34430. You will approve of that, and you disapprove 
of the 2,000 ?—I always have disapproved of 2,000. 


34431. I. am. very glad to hear you say that ?—I 
always wanted,them smaller than even 1,000. 


34432. Then you say: ‘‘ The complaint is that unless 
the architectural adviser of the Commissioners is engaged 
by a county council, or an architect taken who is persona 
grata to the Commissioners and their adviser, the plans 
are unduly criticised, and greatly delayed, and that these 
architects either name, or endeavour to name, the con- 
tractor to erect the building.’ This is perfect news 
to me. May I ask what ground you have for making 
a statement of that kind, that the architect who is called 
in names the contractor ?—My authority for making 
that statement is Lord Belper. At the.Annual Meeting 
of the County Councils’ Association held at the West- 
minster Guildhall in May, 1905, Lord Belper said that 
undoubtedly pressure was brought upon authorities to 
employ the architect connected with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners, and there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
plans passed at all except those of the architects suggested 
by the Commissioners. The whole pith of the question 
lay in this, that so long as the consulting architect of 
the Lunacy Commissioners was allowed to take jobs to 
build asylums, or to be employed as one of the architects 
recommended by the Lunacy Commissioners, so long 
would the difficulty remain. He could not, at a meeting 
like that, give particulars of his own experience, but 
he must say that some of the’ obligations put upon his 
county by the Lunacy Commissioners were quite un- 
reasonable. .The matter was one. of the greatest import- 
ance if the system which prevailed when he went to the 
Commissioners still existed, for they certainly ought to 
ask the advising architect to the Lunacy Commissioners 
should not himself be allowed to take jobs and build 
asylums. Mr. Willis Bund at the same meeting made a 
statement ; he represented Worcestershire, and I think 
he has recently been Chairman of the County Councils 
Association. Mr. J. Willis Bund brought forward the 
question of the unnecessary expense occasioned by the 
requirements of Government departments, especially 
in connection with lunatic asylums and isolation hospitals. 
He said there appeared to be a ring with regard to these 
asylums. There were certain architects who gave a 
great deal of attention to the matter, and they were well 
known to the Lunacy Commissioners. If the local 
authority did not go to one of these. architects, their 
life was.made a burden’to them: If they went to one of 
these’ architects things'»:;went» smoothly. Then they 
advertised. fcr terders and the architect said “I know 
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So-and-so, and he is a very good man,” and the committee 
immediately took Mr. So-and-so. The Lunacy Com- 
missioners did not give any standard of what they wanted, 
or any idea what contractors could carry out, and unless 
they went to these people they could not get their plans 
approved, and thus the counties were deprived of the 
benefits of competition. 


94433, That is a statement which is worth what it is 
worth ?—It has been my experience. 


34424, Now with reference to the Long Grove asylum, 
may I read this to you and ask what you have to say 
about it? Here is the report of the asylums committee 
of the London County Council. ‘‘ The chairman of the 
committee brought up a report which contained, as the 
chairman suggested it should, some details about the 
proposed erection of a new lunatic asylum at Horton,” 
and so on. ‘Then he goes on to say that the number of 
beds now provided in London asylums is 16,379, 1,400 
being in temporary buildings: ‘‘ There is, therefore, at 
the present moment considerable deficiency of accom- 
modation after allowing for 198 patients who have been 
transferred to the Metropolitan Asylums Board’s asylums. 
The annual increase is 527; 550 may be taken as a reason- 
ably approximate figure. As the Council is aware, even 
with expedition a large asylum takes several years to 
erect, as, for instance, the Horton asylum sanctioned by 
the Council, November, 1896, which was only completed 
in March last year. With the object of saving time,” 
(these are the words of the committee) “‘ we propose to 
build on the Horton estate a replica of the Heath and 
Horton asylums with such modifications as have been 
found desirable in the working of these institutions. The 
Commissioners in Lunacy concur in this proposal and are 
prepared at once to recommend the Home Secretary to 
approve the plans. We are proposing to appoint Mr. 
Hine, who designed the Heath and Horton Asylums, as 
architect of the new asylum ; he is prepared to make all 
the necessary drawings,” and so on, for such and such a 
sum. I only read you that to ask if you now, after 
reading the statement at the actual committee, have any 
doubt that the asylum of Long Grove was decided upon 
by the Council themselves? You say it was insisted 
upon by the Commissioners ?—It was. 


34435. The committee state that they decided upon it 
themselves and that the Commissioners concurred ?—Of 
course a recommendation does not bind any committee, 
that is a recommendation of the clerk. I base my state- 
ment as a member of the committee. [heard your letter ; 
the Commissioners in Lunacy communicated on February 
19th and pressed for the immediate commencement of 
better permanent accommodation such as would be pro- 
vided by the erection of a replica of the asylums at 
Bexley and Horton, the plans of which could be approved 
and used without appreciable delay. Then they go on to 
threaten. 


34436. Do you know why they suggested that ?—No, 
I am not acquainted, and could not be acquainted, with 
the ideas of the Commissioners why they made that 
statement. I can only go by the letter they sent. I 
think I have a copy of their letter. They threatened to 
report to the Home Secretary that we were in default, and 
that was the thing which forced us on. 


34437. Certainly ; is it not a fact that they were n de- 
fault ?—That means they forced Long Grove on the 
Committee. 


34438. Have I not shown you they were in default ?— 
They are always in default, every big public authority is 
in default. This is on page 4: ‘‘In the absence of an 
undertaking that immediate steps would be taken to make 
such provision it would probably become the duty of the 
Commissioners to report the London County Council to the 
Secretary of State under Section 247 of the Lunacy Act, 
1890, as having failed to satisfy the requirements of the Act 
as regards Lunacy accommodation.’ Then you say all 
the plans are ready and that you agree to the plans. If 
that is not insisting upon a replica of Bexley and Horton 
it is difficult to understand the meaning of the words. 


34439. Are you aware that/when the committee appeared 
before the Commissioners with reference to increased 
accommodation they were asked in the first place as to the 
number of people who required asylum accommodation 
beyond the number for whom provision then existed, and 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE: 


they were told it was 1,600, that the numbers were increasing 
570 a year, and that it would take five years to provide 

accommodation, because they were talking then of 

building what they call a cottage asylum, that is to say, a. 
scattered asylum, and that it was pointed out to them that 

to build a scattered asylum would take five years, but that 

to build a replica of one of these places which had satisfied 

them, would probably take two years shorter ?—I was a 

member of the deputation and heard the whole of the’ 
argument. 


34440. Then you know that ?—I know the argument of 
the Commissioners, but I strongly object to the state- 
ment about five years. I may be in a minority on my 
committee, but as the chairman of the committee who 
had these plans before us I know these plans were ready— __ 
not the architect’s plans, but the whole design was ready— 3 
it might mean four years; it is a difference of one year. 


34441. Are you aware it was said the preparation of — 
the plans would take a year at least ?—That is one year ; 
four years I stated. : 


34442. And that the plans were not ready ?—The whole 
design was ready. 


34443. The general broad outline ?—No, it was all done 
to detail, you may take it from me. I was the chairman 
of the committee and as the chairman of the committee 
I went to the Lunacy Commissioners with the chairman — 
of the asylums committee. 
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34444. Then you deal with some questions of delay 
with reference to the passing of plans, and so on ?—— ~ 
Very serious delay. 


34445. The epileptic colony—that was to cost £89,000 
I think ?—No; that is one of the difficulties we have had 
with the Commissioners. The County Council always 
wanted to build cheap structures, the Commissioners: 
always wanted very expensive ones. 5 


34446. The epileptic colony I am talking of now. The 
epileptic colony, I think, was always a child of the County 
Council, not of the Commissioners at all ?—I am its father. 
but I do not want to claim it. 4 


34447. I think it was in the nature of an experiment 
which the Commissioners were willing to accede to ?—I 
did not know it was an experiment. 

34448. It was to cost £89,000 ?—No, nothing of the sort. 
We submitted plans to you of a structure to cost £45,000 ; — 
you disapproved of that and insisted upon it being built — 
in brick at £89,000. 

34449. What did you propose to build it in ?—Similar © 
material to the Manor. 


34450. You mean a temporary building ?—Yes. F 


'* 34451. I can understand the Commissioners not con- 
senting to that ?—That is where the committee of the 
Council and the Commissioners have always disagreed. 

34452. You complain that it took twenty months to 
get those plans out ?—Yes. 















34453. Are you aware that for fourteen of those months — 
these plans were with your committee and your architect ? 
—I am not aware of it. 


34454. You may take it from me that it is so ?— 
Probably they may have been there through objections of 
the Commissioners. . 


34455. They were there fourteen months ?—Probably 
we were trying to conform to the desires of the Com- 
missioners. 


34456. Will you take it from me that fourteen of the 
twenty months were spent by the plans being in the 
custody of the committee, whatever the cause may have 
been ?—The Commissioners raised a variety of objections, 
many of them of a childish nature, about the pantry and 
things of that sort that they have nothing really to do 
with. The plans had to go backwards and forwards. 


34457. You complain that twenty months were oc- 
cupied. I tell you that fourteen of those were oceupie 
by the committee, and not by the Commissioners ?— 
trying to conform to the desires of the Commissioners. 


34458. I do not care what the reason was, there is the 
fact.. ‘The Commissioners made no difficulty about 
Long Grove because the plans had been already sanctioned 
for another asylum.” Why should they make any 
difficulty ?—They could not have sanctioned the plans for — 
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another asylum because the levels were different, and 
because Long Grove has been different. In accepting Mr. 
Hine we insisted on making some alteration. 


34459. Quite small alterations ?—I think eight blocks ; 
two acute hospitals, one male and one female, and four 
blocks on each side, an absolutely different asylum. They 
went through without the slightest difficulty in a few 
days. 

34460. Because, of course, they were a replica of the 
old plans ?—There were not old plans of the villas or the 
isolation hospital, that was absolutely new. That is our 
difficulty. Who supervises the architect’s plans? He 
supervises his own. 


34461. Is that any business of yours ?—I can make a 
complaint of it here. I think it is a very unfair thing that 
an architect should supervise his own plans. 


34462. I do not admit it is the fact. In fact, I am sure 
it is not the fact ?—We have no proof to the contrary. 


34463. (Mr. Greene.) Is your objection that the Com- 
missioners have not got proper and suitable statutory 
powers, or that they have not exercised them properly ? 
—1 think it is both. 


34464. Iam not considering whether they have exercised 
them properly, so you can put that out ; the case of the 
County Council against the Lunacy Commissioners has 
been thoroughly well fought out this morning. I want 
to consider whether ample powers for the protection of 
feeble-minded and lunatic people should be reposed in 
some independent body, so to speak. What do you think 
of that ?—No, I think the elected representative of the 
people is by far the best person. 


34465. Would you have an elected body. I want te 
get at what your scheme would be. I will put an alterna- 
tive ; to create an entirely new body to look after the 
interests of these unhappy people, or to impose upon some 
existing authority the duty which you might take away 
from the Lunacy Commissioners ?—I would impose upon 
some existing authority, preferably the Local Government 
Board, the duties that are being exercised by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. 


34466. With some powers superadded ?—Some powers 
superadded. 

34467. What class of power superadded ?—I would 
give them the power of immediate discharge in the case 
’ of a pauper asylum; I would give them the same Fegice 
as they have with a private patient. 


34468. Who would discharge that duty on behalf of 
the Local Government Board ?—An inspector. 


34469. I think you recommend a medical inspector 
with a university qualification ?—Yes. 


34470. If you did that, would the Local Government 
Board have also its present duties to discharge on behalf 
of the ratepayers of regulating the expense ?—Yes, I 
think they onght to have that. 


34471. In point of fact they would have the entire 
control both of the finance and of the custody ?—I think 
they ought to have. 

34472. Is there any independent or non-official person 
who would be able to watch on behalf of the lunatic to 
see that he was properly treated, whose sympathy would 
be a sympathy towards the lunatic ?—Not non-official, 
I think the real protector is the elected representative. 


34473. Who would he be—the Asylums Committee ?— 
The Asylums Committee. 


34474. Would there be a control over the elected 


_ representative, over the Asylum Committee ; would the 
Local Government Board have a control over them ?— 
I think it ought to have some control. 


34475. What sort of control would you suggest ?—I 
think their medical inspector ought to be able to come 
into the visiting committee’s room and sit, as they would 
in any board of guardians. 

34476. But he would be in a minority, if he had a vote ? 
—My experience of boards of guardians is that an in- 
spector of the Local Government Board can practically, 
by argument, do what he likes. 


34477. Your experience has perhaps been neither in 
West Ham ror Poplar ?—My experience was with an 
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equally cantankerous body, that is the Bermondsey 
Board of Guardians; there are sensible men on every 
board, 


34478. Some people think they are in a minority; at 
all events they may be in a minority ?—The public would 
soon put that right. 


34479. I am trying to follow out your scheme. That 
is what we are very anxious to do, to get a workable 
scheme. Your local authority would have to provide 
the money which would have to be sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board. ‘They would run the asylums, 
and the Local Government Board would have a co-equal 
power of discharge ?—Equally, yes. 

34480. Would the Local Government Board have the 
power to compel the local committee to do things which 
it thought desirable, but which the local committee did 
not think desirable ?—I would give them very large 
powers myself, 4 


34481. The Local Government Board ?—Yes. On 
this question of lunacy I would give them very large 
powers. 


34482. Enough to enable them to entirely discredit 
and discard a proposal, or scheme, of the local authority ? 
—Probably; 1 think so. 


34483. Without any power of appeal on the part of 
the local authority ?—I think the local authority ought 
to have a good deal of power in that way, as to the char- 
acter of the asylum. I think regulations ought to be 
made as to escape from fire, as to cubical space, as to 
various conditions of that sort; but I do think the local 
authority should be left a large amount of discretionary 
power as to the kind of asylum they should be allowed 
to build. 


34484, Do you think that the appointment of Local 
Government Board inspectors would be satisfactory ? 
—I cannot see any reason why it should not be, from my 
experience. Even West Ham and Poplar, although they 
may have disagreed with the inspector, I think you will 
find they have always listened very carefully to any 
inspectors statements. I have always found that in 
my experience. 

34485. Would you allot any function whatever to the 
Home Office, or would you leave them out? Can you 
see that they perform any useful functions ?—I think it 
would be a great mistake to divide power between two 
public authorities. I would give the entire control to 
one department and one department only. I think 
mistakes are apt to arise when two departments have 
the administration of details, they overlap one another, 
as authorities; it is'\very much better to keep it in the 
hands of one. I have no preference for the Home Office 
or the Local Government Board, but I do think as we 
are dealing, to a very great extent, with pauper lunatics 
and the Local Government Board is associated with 
local government in England and with pauperism and 
with the Poor Law, they are the authority, above. all, 
to look after the lunatics. 


34486.. And the knowledge they acquire with refer- 
ence to paupers would be quite available for dealing 
with private patients ?—-It would be so. 


34487. Have you been brought into association at all 
with the Home Office ?—I have not. 


34488. I mean on the different Boards that you have 
sat, have you found any difficulties in dealing with them ? 
—No. On the Housing Committee of the London County 
Council we have been brought in connection. Things 
had to be submitted to and approved of by the Home 
Secretary. We had no difficulties there. They were 
slow. 


34489. If they were slow in such an important thing 
as that, perhaps you would think it better to relieve them 
of it—no doubt it was through overwork, and, therefore 
you would relieve them of it under this new scheme 
altogether ?—I would. 


34490. I see you use the phrase that the Board should 
have some power of getting representation in Parliament ? 
—They should have a direct representative. I heard the 
Home Secretary disclaim any control or authority in the 
House. 

34491. I think your view is that there should be a 
Parliamentary head to any tribunal that has to deal with 
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this subject ?—Yes, I believe Parliament is the ultimate 
authority. 

34492. To come to another point, supposing for a 
moment it was thought desirable to continue the Lunacy 
Commission something on its present lines as an inde- 
pendent advisory body, do you think there is any difficulty, 
or that there need be considered to be any difficulty, in 
getting competent men to act as unpaid Commissioners ? 
I daresay you are aware that at present there can be 
five unpaid Commissioners ?—I know there can be. 


34493. There are two at the moment. Do you find any 
difficulty in getting qualified people to act in public life 
in that way ?—I believe they could be obtained without 
much difficulty. . 


34494. Somebody like, we will say, a gentleman of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board who could bring his local 
experience on to the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes, there are 
members of the Asylums Committee of the London County 
Council who would ‘make admirable Commissioners 
and would be perfectly willing to serve on that body. 


34495. Up to the present you have been pointing out 
the over work of the present Lunacy Commission and what 
appears to you to be the unsatisfactory manner in which 
their duties have been discharged. Now supposing 
a few gentlemen like yourself and others actively engaged 
on local. authorities had been put on the Lunacy Com- 
mission as unpaid members, there would have been. suffi- 
cient staff and sufficient zeal to get a great deal more work 
done ?—I do not know about the visiting of asylums. 


34496. That is optional I think ?—I think the diffi- 
culty would be the visitation of asylums. 


34497. They do visit asylums ?—I know they can, 
and do, ; 

34498. But only within their,own area ?—Yes. 

34499. You do not know whether you could get any 


-who: would be content to extend that area ?7—I believe 
there are some. 


34500. In every way qualified ?—In every way qualified ; 
men who have had experience. I could name two or 
three members of the London County Council, men of 
great experience, who would probably be perfectly willing 
to accept that position. It is quite a novel suggestion to 
me. 


34501. I take them as a type, because we might have 
men from Lancashire, there might be men all over 
England ?—I think there are. 


34502. Plenty of people of considerable position and 
willing to give time ?—Yes, who are not political and 
who devote their time to social work. 


34503. I am much struck with a statement of yours 
that you obtained a return in 1898 “‘of all persons de- 
tained in the London County Asylums who could be dis- 
charged if they had friends to go to, or friends in a posi- 
tion ‘to look after them.” You say, “There were more 
than 600” ?—Yes, that is so. 


34504. Do you mean by that that they were people who 
were certified, and ought to be continued as under certifi- 
cates, or do you mean that they were sane people ?7—The 
local committee said they could not ‘discharge them as 
sane; they were quite harmless and if they had friends 
to go to they could have been discharged to friends 
who would look after them, or if they had friends willing 
to take them. 


34505. They would not have been discharged from 
their certificates ?—No. 


34506. They would have been sent out on probation ?— 
Yes, if they could have been boarded out with friends. 


34507. They would not have been released from 
custody ?—No, not at all. - 


34508. But from the position in which they were then, 
as if they were out on bail ?—Yes, very much like the 
Scotch law. I went to Scotland to see the Scotch method 
with the clerk, and I was very much struck with it. We 
did feel that, pressed as we wergfor room in London to take 
in acute cases, when we had’ 600 people who could have 
been sent out in that way it would have been very 
advisable to adopt that course. 


34509. Senile dements ?—Harmless people. 
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34510. Were. they. people. likely to continue their 
species ?—I think the superintendent would not have 
allowed them to go out in that case. They would not have 
been young people ; they could have been boarded out. 


34511. They could have been boarded out without 
doing any possible harm to society ?—Yes. 


34512. Saved ‘from all ‘sources ‘of injury ?~Yes: -A 
good many of the attendants are married, and left, and 
they might have been boarded out with attendants, with 
the wives of those who were married ; many of the atten- 
dants were perfectly willing to receive them; we made 
inquiries. saa 

34513. This idea is rather a new one to me. Do you 
allow attendants, so to speak, to run boarding-houses ?— 
No. Past & ' 

34514. Do you see. any objection to that ?+I do not 
think so. e yh 

34515. It would be economical ?—They would only 
have one or two lunatics, at the outside. They could all 
be visited by the medical superintendent and his staff at 
the asylum. That was the plan of the committee—what 
we suggested might ke done. ; Px ;' 


34516. Now to revert to the earlier point I was upon. 
Suppose you got the Local Government Board to take 
charge of the feeble-minded people would you allot to 
them, or any public department, the care of the people in 
private houses and, hospitals ?—I would; all people 
suffering from the same mental condition I would put 
under one authority. | raed ws 

34517. Rich or poor ?—Rich. or poor. ° r garth | 

34518. Supposing you take those who are rich and able 
to support themselves, would you hawe them visited like 
Chancery patients are, or would you .abolish. that ?—I 
would not interfere with Chancery. -I can,see very little 
good in it.. I have had letters from people on this question, 
very lamentable some of them. are, complaining about the 
condition of people in private asylums. 


34519. We know that they are inspected under the 
Court of Chancery; very carefully inspected frequently ? 
—Would you allow me to say I think inspection is value- 
less, in this way, because they knew you are coming. ‘The 
inspection by the visiting committee of the London County 
Council is valueless; they know the committee day; 
everything is in apple-pie order. The real man who 


finds out things is the man who, instead of sitting in the _ 


committee-room looking after the administration part of the 
work, walks in amongst the people, talks to them, and 
chats to them, very often acts as a friend to them ; he finds 
out. I have never found out anything myself when the 
medical officer or any of the staff were with me, but you do 
get hold of things when they are absent, and it is a singular 
thing that somehow or other, certainly in the London 
asylums, they seem to know when the Lunacy Com- 
missioners are coming, or about the time. 


34520. The same thing would happen with regard to 
the Local Government Board inspector ?—I can walk in 
an asylum, walk round without saying a word. I think 
he could; I think it is possible. People in an asylum 
seem frightened to complain if there are any of the 
medical staff about. It takes a long time for them to get 
in the confidence of the committee. We have some 
members who have done splendid work amongst the 
people, chatted with them, patted them on the back, 
listened to all their troubles, and things of that sort ; 
they are the people who are able to get information. We 
have had some capital information from those people 
which has led to actions about assaults and things of 
that sort. ' 


34521. If you only substitute for two Lunacy Com- 
missioners, who make the visit now, one Local Govern- 
ment Board inspector, I apprehend there would be the 
same amount of preparedness for the visit and the same 
apple-pie order as there is in the case of the Commissioners ? 
—TI think an inspector can walk in without anybody 
knowing, just like a factory inspector can. ~ 

34522. That is rather a detail of management than a 
question of principle 7—It is. win ee 

34523. It is a very valuable suggestion to be borne in 
mind by those who are administering, but I was really 
on a deeper point, looking to see whom we should appoint 
to go... I am suggesting rather that if on. behalf of the 
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lunatics there should be a continuance of the Lunacy 
Commission, filling their place up with qualified unpaid 
persons, there would then be a very adequate body to 
inspect, so to speak, on behalf of, or look after the interests 
from the side of, the lunatic ?—I think so. 


- $4524. From the lunatics’ ‘side you want someone to 
look after them ?—Yes, they are entitled to have some- 
body who acts as an independent person, unbiassed ; I 
believe the medical superintendent going round biases 
the minds of the Commissioners. I object to the medical 
superintendent going round, because in many cases he 
rarely goes round the wards, and I have heard complaints 
that the’ medical superintendeiit has not entered the 
wards for two years. We have found-it true. Medical 
superintendents say it is not their duty—I do not claim it 
is—to visit the patients, but to act as an adviser and run 
the asylum: The duties imposed on them are so onerous. 
One medical superintendent, an extremely able man, who 
knew his patients by name (about the only man I came 
across who did) said, ‘‘I have five or six hours. writing 

-every day imposed on me, chiefly by the Lunacy Act 
and the orders of the Commissioners.” 


34525. More the duties of the boarding house keeper 
or hotel proprietor than the duties of a medical man ?—~ 
Yes ;. we select the medical superintendent ‘because he is 
the most able man we can get hold of, and yet we put him 
down to doing the work of a clerk and take him away from 
the treatment of the patients. They fall into the hands 
of the junior staff. I think that is quite right as long 
as the medical superintendent is closely watching what 
is going on, and is willing to act-as physician, and be 
called in and look after the cases; but I do, think he 
ought to be acquainted with his patients, and I do not 
think he is at present. Somé men are good, as adminis- 
trators ; some men are good as physicians. 


34526. You may have a very good administrator who 
is nothing in medicine, and you may have a good medical 
man who is nothing in administration ?—We had in the 
council a magnificent administrator, and he was wise 
enough to allow his assistant to do the treatment; I 
know no man who was 80 good an administrator as he was. 


- 84527. You make a proposal about students being in the 
wards. Do you say that the London County Council have 
a scheme by which that can be done ?—We passed a 
regulation that they should be allowed, that they could 
always attend up to a certain number, fifteen or twenty, 
but we could not get ‘the students to go; the distance 
from London precluded it. In a receiving house a clinic 
could be established, it would be in London, and there 
would be a continual stream of types ofall classes passing 

through it. 


34528. A very luxurious scheme ahd very advantageous, 
but it would be costly ?—It would be simply making 
three or four receiving houses in London where you 
might treat the majority of cases. 


34529. Have you. ever thought what it would cost 
to put your scheme into operation, your whole scheme 
of getting rid of the Lunacy Commissioners and attaching 
inspectors to the ‘Local Government Board and having 
everything carriéd ‘out by the Local Government Board, 
in co-opération with, “partly°in stiperiority to, the local 
authorities ?—Certainly no more expensive than the 
Lunacy Commission at present. 


34530. You think it would be less than £14,000 a year ? 
—I cannot think it would be more. 


~~ 34531, Have you calculated how. many fncoenlonk 
peat be wanted ?—Six or eight. I would give them the 
power for one man to visit instead of two. 


- 34532. Do you think the whole of England could be 
done, more especially if there. were added to that the 
inspection and regard for the protection of feeble-minded 
people who are not certified—do not reach the present 


standard for certification ?—I think things have s0 | 


changed since the advent of the county council, where 
you get elected men, that I think they have done the 
work in a very different way. . All over England I find 
the same thing, far more attention is paid to lunacy. 


34533. I was on the question of economy. I do not 
know whether your approval of the county council goes 
so far as to say they are economical ?—I think they are very 
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economical ; we have>a chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, Lord Welby;.1 am certain no more economical 
man ever existed. ' 


34534. Perhaps other county councils are not so well 
managed as the London’ County: Council ?—I think, as 
regards county council finance, wherever you go in Eng- 
land you will find it very closely looked after. 


34535. I was on the question of whether yours is an 
economical proposal, because one of the suggestions for 
us is to report ‘‘ having due regard to economy ” ?—It is 
because there is an elected body which does the visiting 
and. looks after the interests of these people that I think 
you could minimise the number of Commissioners. I used 
to find as a member of the council a large number of 
people culling, able to call upon meand willing to call upon 
me, in reference to their relatives in my division who were 
in asylums, asking all manner of questions. 


34536. Your constituents ?—My constituents. I always 


thought it was a very valuable thing for these people. 


We would see about these ‘people and report to them 
how they were getting on, and it satisfied the people. 
I believe that is one of the reasons why there is talk of a 
great,inerease in lunacy; I think you have not the 
difficulty with relatives to get them removed ;. what they 
object to is to get them into the workhouse. 


34537. That-would tell both ways, I understand, in some 
places, appeals for sympathy are frequently addressed 
to elected representatives ?—Quite possibly; I have 
heard that... A. committee is composed of eight or nine 
men. One man may be very sympathetic for his own 
constituents, the other men present may be. perfectly 
willing to listen to. it, they are all members themselves, 
they know he is looking after his own constituents, they 
ean take the cool point of view, they can look at things 
from the rizht view. 


34538. Do you find a difficulty in being an elected 
representative that you may have to confront constituents 
by not being sympathetic ?—All he has to tell him: is, 
“* T did my best for you,” 


34539. How does he fare at the next election ?—I am 
not troubled with that; I do not think he ought to cut 
his public conduct according to whether ‘he is going to 
get in next time. 


34540. My experience, as an elected’ representative, 
is that’ you hear of the sickness of every cow and the 
death of every aunt, all over the constituency, and shed 
metallic tears frequently ; do you find that ?—I know 
they want to milk the metallic cow ; it depends whether 
the cow-is willing-to yield any milk or not. 


34541. Is it not better to follow the policy of the 
present, and have a tribunal to look after. these unhappy 
people which is free from all elections and from political 
partisanship of every sort and kind ?—It is ‘the ratepayer 
who pays, and these people are constituents, and I think 
it is very much better that they should have the elected 
representative than simply the official; I think they 
get more sympathy. 


34542. I agree there should be sympathy in officials, 
but I have been trying to suggest that it should be by 
way of getting unpaid people of position nominated by 
the Chancellor, as they are at present, to discharge the 
duties, instead of having, as you would, elected people ?— 
Discharging the duties of the whole of Lunacy ? 


34543. No; as they now are ?—For the visitation I 
think it would be a very valuable suggestion ; I think 
you could get men of experience perfectly willing, outside 
political life, to do that. 


34544, Who can act independently and who have no 
electors to ingratiate themselves with ?—I think you 
could get them. 


34545. (Mr. Byrne.) I should like to ask one or two 


questions to develop the interesting scheme you have: 


laid before us. Something makes me think you would 
have to increase the number of inspectors to take the 


place of the Lunacy Commissioners, if your views were: 


carried out. For instance, if you are to. hand over the: 
power of ‘discharge of all pauper patients to inspectors: 
of the Local Government Board, that would be giving 
them a very important duty which is now exercised by 
visiting committees ?—I would give them the power. 
as the central inspector, to discharge, 
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34546. Would it be the ordinary daily occupation of 
the inspector to discharge these people when recovered ; 
would you take it away from the visiting committee ?— 
I would not take it away from the visiting committee. 


34547. You would give it to both ?—I would give 
it to both. 

34548. Which do you contemplate should do it regu- 
larly ?—The visiting committee. 

34549. What would be the duty of the inspectors, 
going to see doubtful cases or something like that ?— 
Doubtful cases. 


34550. If that duty were thrown on them it would 
mean a very substantial increase of their duties, because 
questions of discharge could not be dealt with in a minute 
or so; if they had to advise the visiting committee it 
would have to be a protracted inquiry; they would have 
to look at medical reports and consult the medical super- 
intendent ?—To a certain extent it would. 


34551. You are aware it is alleged generally that the 
Lunacy Commissioners are rather over-worked at present ? 
—lI believe they are over-worked. 


34552, They are six in number ?—I recognise that; I 
think they are over-worked. 


34553. If these duties were thrown on people who take 
their place their numbers would have to be increased ?— 
I think the Lunacy Commissioners ought to be increased, 
if they remain such. 


34554. The people who take their place would have 
to be more than six in number ?—No, I do not think they 
need be increased in number because you would give it to 
individual inspectors and not to the two. Two Lunacy 
Commissioners have to do it; instead of that I would 
allow one to visit. 


34555. But the question of whether fifteen or twenty 
persons should be discharged would take far longer than 
the time occupied in the double visitation, would it 
not ?—I do not think you would find there would be 
fifteen or twenty discharged ; I do not believe you would 
find there would be more than one or two a year, but I 
would give the independent authority the same powers 
as the visiting committee. 


34556. Although they would only use it once or twice 
a year ?—I would give them the power. 


34557. If you had the inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, who now sit with the guardians occasionally, 
and advise them, you would not have ‘“‘ medical men with 
recent experience in the work and methods of the general 
hospitals, and with a knowledge of recent scientific re- 
search ’ ?—Yes, you would get them. 


34558. You would not contemplate having the ordinary 
Poor Law inspector of the Local Government Board, but 
medical men ?—I think they ought to have had general 
hospital experience. 


34559. You would have men having more or less, 
as far as medical men are concerned, the same qualifications 
as the present Lunacy Commissioners. What difference 
would it make if they had the same qualification and ex- 
perience, whether they were called Lunacy Commissioners 
or inspectors of the Local Government Board ?—The 
difficulty I think with the Lunacy Commissioner is this: 
He is drawn from the lunacy expert, and expert only. 
I think that is where things have stood still in England. 
1 think you want the general physician. 


34560. That would mean that inspectors would have to 
be appointed for a short period. An official is an official. 
You cannot have a doctor with recent and constantly 
supplemented medical experience acting as a Government 
official. If he goes into the Government service he must 
leave hospital and general practice, must he not ?— 


When we appointed our pathologist at the London County - 


Council we allowed him to continue his position as 
physician to the Charing Cross Hospital. 


34561. Your pathologist is in quite an exceptional 
position ?—He is paid a salary and he is not allowed to 
take private practice, but for the benefit of the physician 
himself, to keep him in touchy with modern knowledge, 
we have allowed him, and I think very: wisely allowed 
him, to continue his position at the Charing Cross Hospital. 


34562. I suggest that is not vtelevant to my question, 
your pathologist not being a pnysician, an inspector, or a 


of the medical superintendent. 
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superintendent. However, I will leave it at that. I 
gather from your statement that you are very keen 
on having, both as regards local authorities and as regards 
the central authority, all forms of lunacy under one ?— 
Under one. 


34563. The county council should deal with it ?— 
Should be the authority in the county. 


34564. It will have the inspection of the pauper lunatics 
as well as the others, the pauper lunatics who are now in 
the workhouses—that it should in some way or other con- 
trol or have authority over them ?—Every one. 


34565. In London you would put the asylums of the 
Asylums Board under the County Council—the lunacy 
authority ?—-No, I should not, because they are not an 
elected body. 


34566. The magic lies in the election ?—I believe it 
does. I believe the people who pay are entitled to have 
a voice in who spends the money. 


34567. I think you are under a misapprehension. I 
said you would take the authority away from the Asylums 
Board and give it to the County Council. The County 
Council is elected and the Asylums Board is only in- 
directly elected ?—That has always been my opinion. 
It is very difficult to define the difference between im- 
becility, harmless imbecility, and lunacy. 


34568. You find people in each institution who might 
well be in one of the others ?—Especially when I find a _ 
large number of beds empty. The Council has been re- 
quired to build asylums when there are empty beds in 
the Asylums Board’s asylums. 


34569. We have been informed, and we have found, a 
considerable number of lunatics, as well asinbeciles, in the 
ordinary workhouses in London and in the country ?— 
A very large number. 


34570. Would you give to the County Council authority 
to inspect and control these people, and to remove them 
to the asylum when necessary ?—Yes. 


34571. For much the same reasons you would like to 
have one central government authority for such functions 
as they ought to carry out ?—Yes. 


34572. I take it you do not care very much which 
authority that is; either the Home Office or the Local 
Government Board ?—Yes. ’ 


34573. It is a matter for them to fight out between 
themselves. They know best the limitation of their 
functions ?—Yes, quite so. 


34574. You say in your statement: ‘The Commis- 
sioners, by insisting on bad model rules being followed, 
compel every county to govern its asylum as the Com- 
missioners think good and not with economy or as the 
visiting committee wish.” The chief points in which 
you think the suggested model rules bad are, I gather, 
first that they insist on giving the medical superinten- 
dent a paramount and universal authority which no 
human being is capable of exercising ?—They object to 
that. That is the point of the objection. 


34575. You would like to have that changed; you 
would like to relieve the medical superintendent of a 
great deal of the clerical, steward’s and assistant admin- 
istration work ?—Yes. 


34576. And keep him to his medical work and the 
care and inspection of the patients ?—I would. 


34577. Is that the general view of the successive 
asylums committees of the London County Council ?— 
I believe it is. 


34578. They have never made any very strong repre- 
sentations on that point to the Home Office, have they ? 
—No. I think a very considerable struggle went on 
between the Council and the Lunacy Commissioners in 
the drafting of these rules, especially about the position 
They desire that he 
should not have absolute control over the accountable 
officers, that is the steward and the clerk. We have had 
a very painful experience. I have no desire to revive it. 


34579. I am aware of that correspondence. I take 
it from you it expresses the views, generally speaking, — 
of the whole of the asylums committee of the London ~ 
County Council ?—It does. 
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34580. Both as regards the medical superintendent 
and as regards control, inspection, auditing stewards’ 
and clerks’ accounts ?—It does. 


34581, As regards boarding out, supposing your wish 
to see the Scotch system adopted to some extent in 
England were carried out, would you say that it should 
be under the control of the local lunacy authority also ?— 
Yes, quite so. 


34582. Would you like the boarded-out lunatics to be 
only those who were sent from the lunatic asylum, or 
would you say that if a person in a poor-house had to be 
treated as a lunatic, but was fit to be boarded out, arrange- 
ments might ke made for him at once to be boarded out 
without going to an asylum ?—I think that would be 
quite feasible. . 


34583. That would normally be the work of the Poor 
Law ?—Yes. 


34584. As it relates to lunatics you would like to put it 
under the lunacy authority ?—The Poor Law have the 
power to do that now, hut they never exercise it. 


34585. Would you like to put it under the lunacy 
authority 7—I would: I think it would be exercised. I 
think there are a large number of people who would like 
their relatives to be with them, if they were in a yoxition 
to maintain them; they are poor and unatle to look 
after them. If they had an allowance given them I 
think they could do that effectually. Every case would 
have to be carefully enquired into. 


34586. J get the general expression from your statement 
that you consider that the detailed Governmert inspection 
of the treatment of lunatics that might have been necessary 
fifty years ago has to a great extent ceased to be necessary 
now, the local authorities having shown they are so 
devoted to the subject and have acquired such useful 
experience. That is your view ?—That is my view. 


34587. Do you then hold that the function of the 
Government ought to be very little more than to have a 
very general supervision over those, to see that there is no 
relaxation of the high standard that is now reached, that 
no individual scandals occur, and so on, and that 
improvements are brought to the knowledge of the local 
authorities ?—You define my position exactly. 
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34588. (Mr. Greene.) Do you think that women could George 
be beneficially engaged in the inspection of these unhappy Cooper, Esq. 
people ?—I think they would be admirable. I think it it tae 
is one of the deplorable things that women are not able to 
take part in the administration of a subject where the | Mar. 1907. 
great majority of the people concerned are women. 


34589. Would you have them appointed as Local 
Government Board inspectors 7—I would. 


34590. They would not fall within your other qualifica- 
tion of doctors who have taken university degrees ?—I 
think they might be. A good many women have taken 
high university degrees. 


34591. In medicine ?—Yes. 


34592. Would you consider them equally eligible with 
men ?—Yes. 

34593. You would leave that to the Local Government 
Board ?—I would leave that to the Local Government 
Board. 

34594. If that is your view, how is it it has not been 
adopted by the county councils ?—We did try in London. 
We used to have two or three lady members on the London 
County Council, and there was a legal decision and they 
had to retire, 








34595. There was only one; Lady Sandhurst — 


Miss Cobden. 


34596. Miss Cobden could not sit ?—They were on 
together, three of them. 


34597. They were all disqualified ?—Yes. 


34598. You can hardly point to the temporary sitting 
of three ladies who were found to ké disqualified as being 
a very useful experience for the London County Council ? 
—The law is slow in its action. I believe it was a year 
or eighteen months before that decision was given, and 
during that time these ladies were members of the asylums 
committee, two of them were, and did very useful work. 
I was on the same committee as Lady Sandhurst, and she 
was very attentive. 

34599. (The Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to add ?—I do not think so. I had a note on the 
question of colitis and the question of asylum dysentery, 
the frequency of that. It is a question of administration, 
but no questions have been asked on that. 
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Sir KennetH Murr-Mackenziz, K.C.B., K.C., called and examined. 


34600. (Chairman.) I think you have been for nearly 
twenty-seven years the permanent secretary to the Lord 

Chancellor ?— Yes. 

34601. During that time I suppose practically all the 
questions with regard to lunacy have passed through your 
hands ?— Yes. 

34602. So that, of course, your experience is unrivalled 
in matters as regards lunacy. You have been so kind 
as to give us a statement of your evidence; may we put 
that on our notes ?—Certainly. 
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STATEMENT OF THE EvIDENCE PROPOSED TO BE GIVEN 
By Sir Kenneta Mure-Mackenzig, K.C.B., K.C., Sir Kenneth 





PERMANENT SECRETARY TO THE l.ORD CHANCELLOR, 5 roe “e 
Ze, 
AND CLERK OF THE CROWN. K.C.B., K.C. 
Lunacy. 27 Mar. 1907. 





The jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor represents the 
paternal idea of the King as having the care of those 
who cannot take care of themselves. On the legal side 
he also is head of the Supreme Court. All legislation with 
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reference to Lunacy is brought in by him, and he has the 
power of making the rules for carrying the Lunacy Acts 
into effect. 

There seems to have been, about eighty years ago, a 
short interval when these powers were exercised by the 
Secretary of State; this was for a very short feriod, 
and the powers reverted to the Lord Chancellor; and 
no one has ever since that time suggested any change in 
that respect. 

The jurisdiction and administration in lunacy matters 
have been greatly modified in recent times by the progress 
of local government. 

With regard to Patronage, the Lord Chancellor appoints 
both the medical and legal Commissioners, as well as the 
Masters in Lunacy. It seems obvious that the legal 
appointments should be in his hands; as to the other 
profession, I do not know that anyone better could be 
suggested to exercise the patronage. Speaking of patron- 
age is a delicate matter. The greater the position of the 
person on whom the responsibility lies, the further he is 
above political influence, the better for the public interest. 
Everyone would agree that patronage should only be in the 
hands of a Minister subject to the House of Commons. 
It is no doubt an additional advantage where the Minister 
is removed from the pressure of personal contact with 
Members of that House. Cynical people have sometimes 
pointed out that there is an advantage in concentrating 
patronage in the hands of one person, and thereby limiting 
personal claims 

As regards the Commissioners, the Lord Chancellor 
receives their annual report, which he considers, and 
on which he makes his observations. In recent years Bills 
have been brought in again and again by the Lord 
Chancellor dealing with points mentioned by the Com- 
missioners in those reports. | Another important thing is 
the free use made by lunatics of their right to send letters 
to the Lord Chancellor; many of these come daily, 
they are all looked at, and, where the Lord Chancellor 
thinks necessary, are sent to the Commissioners for their 
information or for their observations. The Lord Chan- 
cellor’s authority is required for the Commissioners’ 
regulations, for the appointment of their deputies, 
and other matters which enable him to exercise a 
valuable influence without impairing their independence 
or interfering with details. 

In the case of the Chancery lunatics, the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s influence is more direct. He receives special 
reports every month from the Visitors, giving details of 
cases, and in the course of each quarter, the whole of the 
Chancery lunatics are reported upon. These reports are 
carefully read, and directions are given when the Lord 
Chancellor thinks necessary, or is invited to do so. The 
Lord Chancellor also retains, though he rarely exercises, 
original jursdiction as Judge in Lunacy. 

If I mayspeak from personal experience respecting the 
Lunacy Departments, I may say that I have never heard a 
complaint of a personal character against any of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, and I feel bound to express an 
absolute belief in the honesty and excellence of their 
work. With regard to the Masters, I am in a position 
to say the same, except as to one point, namely, that 
delay arose for a time in the business before one of the 
Masters, a man of the highest capacity, as everyone who 
knew him either at the Bar or the House of Commons 
can testify, who had to contend with the aggravation of 
a physical infirmity. It may here be mentioned that 
there is not the least ground for the depreciation which 
was somewhat unnecessarily pressed upon the Com- 
mission as to the taxing officer in the Lunacy Department. 
There is no more efficient man in the service than Mr. 
Corley, who learnt in the very best school, that is to say 
under the late Mr. Bloxam; the taxations have been 
retained in his hands for the good, practical reason. that 
they are thoroughly well done, and that disadvantage, 
economical and otherwise, would arise from any change 
at the present moment. 

A very serious question arose several months ago, 
whether the Commissioners in Lunacy were not over- 
worked. Nothing is so difficult as to gauge the work 
done in an office, and it shows no disrespect to the staff 
that the most careful inquiry should be made before 
any additional officers are appointed. In the case of the 
Commission, it is at least doubtful whether additio-al 
Commissioners could be appointed without Act of Parlia- 
ment. It was natural and proper to ask whether some 
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economy of system might not meet the case; there 
might even be radical changes in contemplation. If 
the field of their supervision was to be extended over & 
very much larger class of persons, it might become ‘a 
practical impossibility to carry on the work on the existing 
scale, however desirable. It was clear, after the appoint- 
ment of this Royal Gommission, that the appointment of 
new Commissioners might prejudice their recommenda- 
tions by creating vested interests and otherwise. Thus 
it came about that the Lord Chancellor invited this 
Commission to be good enough to include the subject 
in their investigations. 

In what follows I am venturing to express (under- 
standing that it is desired that I should do so) my own 
opinions :— 

As to the Lunacy Comynissioners, I have always thought 
that their work was well done, having regard to the 
system prescribed for them by Act of Parliament. If 
this system is to remain unchanged, I think that they 
have proved their case, that some addition must be 
made to their numbers. 

But I think there should be less rigid rules as to their 
visitations: it should be left to them to settle for them- 
selves, according to the circumstances and requirements 
of their work, whether any and which of their visits 
shall be paid by two Commissioners or by one only ; 
and they should report annually in such a form as would 
enable the Lord Chancellor and Parliament to understand 
exactly how they are acting. ; 

So also as to the quorum for board meetings ; greater 
freedom in the Commissioners ‘o manage their own. affairs 
is required: it is impossible, in these days, when the 
difficulty of getting Bills through Parliament is so great, 
to be unable to deal with matters of this kind, which may 
involve thc gravest inconvenience, without having to get 
an Act of Parliament. 

Granting relaxation in these points, I believe that they 
would still require the assistance of two additional Com- 
missioners, in order to do their work thoroughly in the 
manner which is expected of them; and I believe 
that both these Commissioners would be most useful 
if they were medical men. On the other hand, I think 
it would be desirable that the Chairman of the Commission 
should be a salaried officer, ard should be a layman ; not 
meaning that there should be more than three lay Com- 
missioners, but that the Chairman should be one of the 
three. I have said Jay Commissiorers, because, while 
I think strongly that the Commission should not be 
wholely of medical men, I do not think that the other 
members should necessarily be of the legal profession. 

I should wish to add that, in my opinion, a limit 
of age such as prevails in the Civil Service should be ~ 
applied throughout the Lunacy Departmerts. 

It seems to me most important that the Lunacy Com- — 
mission should remain in fact and in name an independent — 
body, and that they should not be absorbed as a branch — 
of one of the Government Departments. Lunacy is 
neither a matter of police to be assigned to the Home 
Office, nor a department of sanitation to be included — 
under the Local Government Board. If it is to be classi- — 
fied with anything else, the care of lunatics is more akin © 
to the care of infants and wards of court. On the other 4 
hand, though independent they should not be responsible 
nor authoritative in such a way as to interfere with 
local authorities. The advantage of freedom for local 
government outweighs the value of uniformity and 
central direction. Such control as there ought to be 
over those things which are within the province of County © 
and borough councils should be in the Local Govern- 
ment Board and nowhere else. The Commissioners 
should stand in a position of knowledge and experience, 
to whom reference can be made and whose advice might 
be sought with a single eye to the good of the lunatics, 
and influencing the management of asylums and the 
decisions of the Local Government Board by the weight 
of their experience and character. Nothing could be 
more irritating or unpractical than what has been dis- 
closed with reference to the kind of triple control which 
appears to prevail in architectural matters, and it-makes 
no difference (I venture to say) whether one or other of 
the authorities concerned is the more economical. E 

It is asked not unnaturally why we have two systems a 
side by side, I mean the Lunacy Commission and the — 
Chancery Department. I think it answers roughly — 
to the facts of our social system. If some of the propertied — 
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class desire protection for their estates and special visita- 
tion, why should they not have it if they do not object 
to pay for it? It may be said that this can be secured 
if the departments were amalgamated ; I do not doubt it, 
but I believe the difficulties would be greater than they 
are at present, and that there would be no saving of 
expense. Amalgamation is practicable; but I doubt 
whether it would be an improvement. 

Tf an amalgamation is carried out it would be very 
desirable to retain the present system of special monthly 
reports to the Lord Chancellor, to be presented by the 
Commissioners, in place of the visitors, 

Those who have recommended the absorption of the 
Masters’ Office in Chancery Chambers have felt the diffi- 
eulty of providing for holding of inquisitions. I venture 
to express the opinion that inquisitions should be abolished. 
They are usually either a farce or a scandal; the cases, 
where the issue of insanity*is tried before a jury, are the 
most calamitous feature in the misfortunes of the insane. 
If 120,000 persons can properly be detained under the 
order of a magistrate, mace, upon the certificate of two 
medical men, it cannot be necessary to have a trial or 
to invoke the British palladium for the 600 or 700 persons 
who have a solicitor.and more or less property. It follows 


from this, that, in my opinion, Section 116 is a most ° 


valuable and sufficient enactment to cover all cases. 

Another change has been suggested, by very high 
authority, viz., that the administration of lunatics’ 
estates should be transferred to the Chancery Division. 
I have no doubt that this could easily be done, and that 
the work would be well done in Chancery Chambers. 
There would also be a saving of expense (which would 
not, however, accrue to the Exchequer), but that saving 
is obviously not greater than might be made by curtailing 
the staff of the Chancery Division to the extent correspond- 
ing to their capacity for undertaking additional work at 
the present time. 

I do not know whether others have pointed out that 
there would be a disadvantage in such a transfer. The 
attendance for lunacy at the offices of twelve masters, 
with certain unavoidable divergencies of practice, and 
being mixed up with the other multifarious business of 
Chancery certainly requires consideration ; it would be 
a reversal of the policy which detached both Bankruptcy 
and Companies (Winding-up) from Chancery Chambers. 
With-all its merits the Chancery system is open to one 
great objection, that every case has to go through three 
separate departments. The principle of division of 
labour may be a justification for the system as applied 
to the great mass of Chancery business, but it would be a 
misfortune, in my opinion, to impose it on Lunacy. The 
Chancery arrangements are carried on with the aid 
of a certain exceptional treatment for the cases of wards ; 
this would be very largely increased by bringing in 
Lunacy and would, I believe, prove to be a very heavy 
burden on the judges themselves. 


34603. (Chairman.) There are one or two questions I 
want to ask you, to explain some points in your 
statement. First of all, where you say it is doubtful 
whether additional Commissioners could be appointed 
without an Act of Parliament, I suppose you would 
be of opinion that more Commissioners are wanted at the 
present time ?—I think I have stated, somewhere, what I 
thought about that: that my opinion was that more 
Commissioners are wanted if the existing state of things 
remains, that is to say, that a medical and a legal Com- 
missioner are to go about together, and that you are not 
going to make recommendations of a drastic kind, practi- 
eally altering the constitution of the office and the mode 
of visitation. Assuming that everything remains as it is, 
and that it were a plain question, are the existing Com- 
missioners overworked? I have come to the conclusion 
that they are, and that some addition ought to be made. 


34604. With regard to that question as to an alteration 
in the rules as regards lunacy, which I think are statutory, 
am I right or wrong in thinking that if Section 337 ot the 
Act of 1890, which I think you are particularly interested 
in (which makes provision for amalgamation between 
various offices with regard to lunacy) were put into force 
it would be possible for the Lord Chancellor to increase 
the number of Commissioners, or to alter the system of 
visiting, or in fact to completely change the system of the 
office ?—I think it is quite clear that he can. 
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34605. It appeared to me so. If the amalgamation gir Kenneth 
were carried out under the first sub-section he might give  Mr- 
such directions as he might think fit for the reconstitution Mackenzie, 
of the Commissioners ?—It is quite clear. K.C.B., B.C. 

34606. Also by the second sub-section he may “ increase 27 Mar. 1907 
a diminish the number of such members and staff’? ?—~" _* ‘ 

es. 

34607. That leads me to another point, which is this: 
In your evidence you seem, at the present time, a little 
bit averse to the amalgamation of the Chancery Visitors 
and the Lunacy Commissioners. We have had a copy 
given us of the report of the committee of which you were 
a member, appointed by the Lord Chancellor in 1882 to 
report on the Lunacy Department.* In that report, 
Paragraph 8 suggested that the office of Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitor should remain unchanged for the present, subject 
to a reconsideration of the question in the event of an 
increase being hereafter required in the number of either 
the Visitors of the Commissioners ; so that, although they . 
reported then against amalgamation by a majority of 
three to two, they clearly had it in their minds that it 
might be possible in future ?—Yes. 

34608. Of course it is a very long time ago ?—It is. 
My recollection is that that was a paragraph that was put 
in by the Master of the Rolls, who was chairman, rather 
out of deference to the view that Lord Lingen and I held, 
and he did not wish to be too strong against it. We made 
a minority report. 

34609. I was going to refer to the minority report, 
because I quite feel twenty-five years’ further experience 
of the office might make a change in your views. You 
remember you reported in favour of amalgamation ?— 
Yes, 

34610. I want to ask you if you would give us more fully 
the reasons which have led to your change of views since 
that period ?—I do not think, in theory, that my view 
has changed at all; the natural feeling that I have would be 
in favour of amalgamation—in favour of one lunacy au- 
thority. I mean, if we were starting things over again, and 
I were asked to suggest how we should start, I should think 
there should be only one lunacy authority, divided 
according to what the different requirements of the 
different classes of patients might be; but I think all the 
circumstances have changed to a considerable extent, 
chiefly in this way, that the amount of the business to be 
done by the Commissioners is very much greater than 
it was then, and that consequently the one thing which I 
think is a difficulty in the matter is very much increased 
now, namely, that I think it would be difficult for the 
Commissioners to give the special attention to that class 
of lunatics whom, I think, I have described as the proper- 
tied lunatics, those who think it worth while to pay for 
special treatment, and although the Commissioners are 
just as competent as our Visitors to visit, and to take 
proper care of those who are under their charge, I think 
that as a matter of administration it would be found a 
very difficult thing both to carry out the kind of inspection 
and visitation which they do now of vast quantities of 
people to whom it is practically impossible to give very 
close individual attention, and at the same time when 
they come across a special case to give that case a great 
deal. of attention, time, and personal care. I think 
that that is a practical difficulty in working the visitation 
of the propertied lunatics at the same time as the great 
mass. Of course, in theory, one patient ought to be 
looked after as much as another, but I do not think that 
that is quite a practical view, really, of things. It does 
not, as I have tried to point out in a few words in my 
statement, seem to me to answer to what are the conditions 
of society in this country, and I think it is not really 
practicable. You could not have 120,000 lunatics (cer- 
tainly you could not if the class were very largely increased) 
all specially looked to; yet I do not think that that is a 
good reason for depriving a certain class of them, if they 
still wish to pay for it, of the special care which they get 
under the lunacy system. I think that that difficulty 
has now increased by reason of the great increase in the 
number of lunatics and the great increase in the business 
of the Commissioners’ office; and I think that which is to 
my mind the main difficulty of amalgamation is very much 
greater now than it was twenty-five years ago. That, I 
think, is really all I have to say on that subject. 





* The Report is printed in the Appendix Papers, p.446 post. 
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34611. Your view has not practically changed, but you 
think in practice it would be more difficult now to carry 
out the principle which you really approve of ?—That 
is it. 

34612. If ocerrs to me, and no doubt it has occurred to 
you, that it wc...d be possible for the Judge in Lunacy to 
give special instructions to an amalgamated Board of 
Commissioners as regards Chancery patients ?—No 
doubt; but I think it would be found very difficult 
not to upset their work. I think that they have to 
regulate their werk very carefully, make their plans 
for visiting this vast number of people, and it can only 
be carried out on some very regular system which would 
be thrown out of gear by the Judge in Lunacy coming 
down and saying: ‘‘ Will you please go and pay a pro- 
tracted visit to the unfortunate Mr. So-and-so.” 

34613. Before leaving that branch of the question there 
is only one point I want to ask, and that is this, to go back 
for a minute of that Section 337. Supposing that we were 
to recommend, with regard to mental defectives in general, 
a far greater amount of supervision than they have now, 
especially with regard to the uncertified cases, do you 
not think that an amalgamation would enormously help 
the carrying out of any measures in that direction ?—I 
am not sure that I quite follow you. Do you mean it 
would make ready to hand the power that is given under 
the Act to do the thing ? 


34614. Yes, so far as inspection and supervision are 
concerned ?—I do think, now that you have called my 
attention to it, that it does seem a ready way of getting 
a thing done without having to go to Parliament for it. 


34615. At any rate making a start ?—Yes, there is no 
doubt about it. I had quite forgotten that the powers 
were so unlimited. 


34616. It would enormously simplify our recommen- 
dations if we had means to suggest to the Lord Chancellor, 
ready to hand, without asking for powers from Parlia- 
ment ?—I think that is so, but as a matter of fact I do 
not think that those powers were obtained in that section 
with a view to any very large alteration of things; I 
should doubt whether it would be really right to use that 
section for too large a purpose. 


34617. Now to go to another point. With regard to 
inquisitions, you suggest in your statement that in- 
quisitions might be abolished. I am not quite sure 
whether I am right, but I imagine inquisitions. were in- 
tended as a special protection for propertied lunatics, that 
they should not be certified without special inquiry ?— 
No, I do not think so. I think the two systems grew up 
independently, and I think that that was the way the 
propertied lunatic was«tarted on his career, so to speak, 
The question was how were you going to take care of his 
person and his property, and it was thought that the way 
to do it was to have a petition from a proper person, and 
then upon that to hold a species of trial. I do not think 
there was any notion of any special protection; I think it 
was only the way that this process was begun. 


31618. It is a new suggestion to us, the abolishing of 
inquisitions. We have heard of cases where a lunatic, 
certified in the ordinary way, has sometimes been wrongly 
certified. I do not say there are many cases ; but surely 
the danger of that would be even greater with an alleged 
lunatic who had large property, would it not ?—I should 
have thought that, although undoubtedly there have 
been mistakes made, and (as you say) one cannot suppose 
that mistakes will never be made in the cases of the order 
and certificate, there have also been mistakes made where 
inquisitions have been held. I do not say that I hav. 
looked into many inquisitions, but I have expressed a 
strong opinion on the subject in my statement and I hold 
it certainly. With regard to those inquisitions that we all 
know about, that we see reported in the papers, I think 
they have almost approached the very trite word 
“scandal” thatis used always so freely about everything. 


34619. With regard to a portion of your statement in 
which you speak of the advantage to the Lunacy Com- 
missioners of freedom in advising and administering 
their affairs, would you tell us,rather more fully what you 
suggest should be the connection between the Lunacy 
Commissioners and the Department of State, such as the 
Home Office or the Local Government Board, because I 
am not quite clear that I understand what you do suggest 
in this statement ?—My intention is to support the view 
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that the Lunacy Commissioners should remain as they 
are in that respect, as being an entirely independent 
body; that in fact they should have no relation to 
any Department of State, except in the way of com- 
munication, with a Department which had to do 
with them, for instance the Local Government Board 
with regard to all local administration; I mean, with 
reference to questions as to the provision of asylums, and 
the character of the buildings and so forth, in the different 
counties, that the Lunacy Commissioners should be in a 
position that they could be referred to, the question to 
them being practically whether they thought that the 
proposed asylum was a good one for the lunatics, not 
entering into such details as whether one form of staircase 
was better than another, or (what I believe is a very 
important question with reference to lunatics) whether 
there should be corners in rooms or not. On questions 
of that sort they would give a general opinion, but they 
should not be expected to go into details, especially not 
as having the power to order the details, whether a par- 
ticular room in a particular asylum in a particular county 
was to be built in such and such a way, of such and 
such a size, and so forth. 


34620. Only one other point, and that is with regard to 
the suggested transfer of the Masters’ duties to the 
Chancery Division which was suggested by Lord Justice 
Cozens Hardy. Would that, in your opinion, need 
legislation, or could that be done by rules ?—That entirely 
depends upon Section 337. I would rather not give a 
very positive opinion on that question at this moment. 


34621. Would you be willing to think it over and let us 
know ?—Certainly.* ; 

34622. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) I should like to ask 
for a little information on the question of patronage, to 
begin with. We know the patronage, as far as the 
Lunacy Commission is concerned, lies with the Lord 
Chancellor ?—Yes. 

34623. We know also that the patronage as far as the 
Chancery Visitors and Masters are concerned, is also with | 
the Lord Chancellor ?—Yes. f 

34624. Am I right in assuming that the patronage so 
far as the Masters of the Supreme Court are concerned is 
also in the hands of the Lord Chancellor ?—It is distri- 
buted. The general provisions of the Judicature Act 
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division. The officers who are called Masters of the 
Supreme Court are the principal officers of what is called 
the central office. The central office does not belong to 
any division ; therefore the general proposition that the 
president of the division appoints does not apply to the 
central office, and the central office consequently is divided 

between cctrain of the presidents, and they appoint in — 
turns. 

34625. Take the taxing masters, they are appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor 7—They are appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

34626. Who appoints the Masters, as we should calk — 
them, of the King’s Bench Division ?—Those are 
appointed in turn; they belong to the central office. — 


34627. By the Lord Chief Justice ?—The Lord Chief 
Justice, the Master of th> Rolls and the Lord Chancellor 
in turn. 


34628. The Masters attached to the Judges of the, 
Chancery Division ?—The Lord Chancellor—all of them. 


34629. I do not want to probe too deeply into official 
secrets, but may I ask, in making the appointments to — 
the Chancery Division, are the Judges to whom the Masters 
will ultimately be attached consulted at all as to the 
personality ?—Almost invariably. 


34630. Because we have been told again and again 
that the Judge is responsible for all the acts of his Master 
in Chancery ?7—Yes ; you know exactly. 


34631. It is not so on the common law side, but on " 
the Chancery side the order made in fact by the Master 
is the Judge’s order ?—Yes. yi 








* The Witness subsequently wrote as follows :—* On 
consideration I think that power is to be found in the 
existing statutes sufficient to carry out the transfer ; but — 


those powers were never intended fo~ such a purpose, and — 
it may be a question whether they should be so used.” 2 
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_ $4632. Therefore he is responsible for his Master ?— 
Yes. ; 

34633. Does it seem altogether expedient that the 
Judge should not have any voice in the selection of the 
man for whom he is to be responsible ?—I think that 
the real answer to that is what I have put somewhere 
in my statement. It is admitted pretty well nowadays 
that appointments to offices that are paid out of public 
moneys, that are paid out of the exchequer, ought only 
to be made by persons who are responsible to Parliament, 
that is by Ministers. 


34634. You will stop me if I am asking any question 
which is the least inconvenient on public grounds. How 
are the junior officials attached to the different Judges 
in the Chancery Division appointed, and from whence 
are the candidates drawn ?—They are appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and almost invariably they are ap- 
pointed from clerks who have served in solicitors’ offices. 


34635. They are not drawn from other departments 
of the public service ?—Hardly ever. 


34636. For instance, it would not be possible to take, 
shall we say, an official from the Home Office and transfer 
him to one of the Masters’ offices in Chancery ?—It is 
practically impossible. I do not say that it is absolutely 
impossible, because the matter is left entirely in the 
Lord Chancellor's hands; he is not fettered in regard 
to those people in any way at all. 


34637. What I was leading up to was to see how far 
the official was trained in the particular business which 
he would probably have to administer, what sort of initial 
training the man would have ?—It is really left entirely 
to the discretion of the Lord Chancellor to appoint the 
man that he thinks best. ; 


34638. You speak in your statement about the 
business of the Chancery Visitors and the reports that 
they make to the Lord Chancellor; you say these re- 
ports are carefully read and directions are given when 
the Lord Chancellor thinks necessary. To whom are 
those directions given ?—They are given in answer to 
the reports of the Visitors which are reports in which 
the Masters take part and consequently the directions 
go to the Masters as well as to the Visitors, and they may 
be taken as going farther than that because they prac- 
tically come in many instances to be directions to the 
committees of the person or the estate. It is this kind 
of thing: the Visitor will report that he has recom- 
_ mended such and such things to be done by the committee 
of the person and that he finds that his recommendation 
is not carried out. He will report that, and if the Lord 
Chancellor thinks that the committee of the person is 
wrong in the matter he will express his opinion to that 
effect, and the expression of his opinion is conveyed to 
the committee of the person and if the direction is not 
carried out the result is that an application willbe made 
to remove the committee. That is the sort of way that 
it works. The practical effect is that an expression of 
his opinion is, I think, invariably followed. I have 
only known one or two instances where there has been 
any difficulty. 


34639. Do I understand in a case such as you put 
there would be a duplicate system of reports, that is to 
say, one report would go from the Lord Chancellor to 
the Visitors and another report would go from the Master in 
Lunacy to the Visitor ?—No, the Masters and the Visitors 
form together the board who report. The practice is, 
that each Visitor after his round of visits, at their monthly 
boards reads the report that he proposes to make to the 
Lord Chancellor on any particular case and the Masters 
are present, and so the answers of the Lord Chancellor 
or the observations of the Lord Chancellor on the report 
are communicated to the secretary of the board and by 
him are laid before the Masters as well as the Visitors. 


34640. Does the Master in that case wait until he 
receives directions from the Lord Chancellor, or does he 
act on his own motion for the benefit of the lunatic ?— 
He will very often act on his own motion, but the ex- 
pression of the Lord Chancellor’s opinion assists him. 
That is very often what it comes to. 


34641. Then in effect there is the duplicate system 
of reports, only in the one case the report is communicated 
to the board and in the other it goes direct to the Lord 
Chancellor. In effect both these officials, if 1 may use 
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the term with regard to the Lord Chancellor, are made 
aware of a particular state of things which calls for correc- 
tion ?— Yes. 

34642. Then the Master may if he pleases there and 
then act, or he may bring it to the notice of the Judge 
in Lunacy whoever he may be, in rotation ?7— Yes. 


34643. Or he may wait until some person interested 
in the lunatic brings the matter officially before him on 
summons ; all those things are possible ?— Yes. 


34644. Then under some system, such as has been 
suggested, of amalgamation, how would that work? 
The Chancery Visitors would still report, I presume ?— 
If there were an amalgamation there would be no 
Chancery Visitors. 


34645. I am assuming a system of visitation is main- 
tained, say for example the Chancery Visitors are amal- 
gamated with the Lunacy Commission and that they 
visited all the Chancery patients; they would still 
report, I take it ?—I think whatever the system might be, 
whatever the organisation might be, on amalgamation, 
it would be a very great pity if there were not special 
reports made in a certain class of cases, which I suppose 
would continue to be the propertied lunatics, to the Lord 
Chancellor ; I believe it to be a very valuable thing. 


34646. I want to get your view about that, because 
in the supposed case that I put, of course reports of any 
gravity would go to the Judge having charge of the 
interests of the particular lunatic just as they would go to 
the Judge who has charge of a ward, and it would be 
his duty also to take action ?—Yes, there would be some- 
thing of that sort, I think. 


34647. On that question of visitation I understood 
you to express an opinion in answer to Lord Radnor that 
any direction to a Visitor to visit a particular patient, 
one of the paying patients, propertied patients, would 
disturb arrangements ?— Yes. 


34648. Is that quite so? We have been told by the 
Chancery Visitors, I think they have all told us if I 
remember rightly, that they are constantly receiving 
directions from the Masters to make this kind of visit ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


34649. Is there any reason why that system should 


not be continued, assuming that some change were made . 


of the kind suggested ?—I think there is all the difference 
in the world. Under our present system we have an 
abundance of visiting powers and the nature of the 
visits and the number of the visits is such as to leave 
the Visitors free to arrange, without anything like particu- 
lar organisation, how they will make their visits. The num- 
ber of patients is very limited, and the Visitors are perfectly 
free to deal with circumstances as they may arise by a 
lengthened visit to a man on? day and just go on by what- 
ever train may suit them to the next place they want to go 
to. They do not have to do as the Commissioners do with 
their immense mass of business, to arrange it with 
the greatest possible particularity, so that they would 
find themselves very much thrown out if they were told 
that they had to give up a day to make some special 
visit somewhere. 


34650. To follow that up a little, may I ask you to 
draw certain wide assumptions. Supposing the Chancery 
Visitors en bloc were added to the Lunacy Commission, 
and supposing the Lunacy Commission were strengthened 
by the addition of two medical members, you would still 
have the same number of lunatics of both classes to deal 
with. Is there any reason then, assuming the Lunacy 
Commissioners had a freer hand as to making their own 
arrangements about visiting, why the Chancery Visitors 
or some of the Lunacy Commissioners should not make 
the special visits to the propertied lunatics ?—I think 
probably not. What you describe seems to me to be 
amalgamation only in name; you propose that the two 
systems should remain, only they would be in one house. 


34651. Please do not understand me as proposing 
anything, I was only putting a state of facts which would 
be conceivable ?—On the assumption that you make, I 
think, that it would be only an amalgamation in name ; 
I suppose you would have in one building the Chancery 
Visitors and the Lunacy Commissioners. 


34652. Assuming it is desirable, as you certainly put 
forward, and as I think most people agree, that certain 
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elasses of lunatics should be speciaily visited, if necessary, 
there would still be the machinery under those circum- 
stances by means of which it could be done ?—If the 
amalgamation were of that character that you speak of. 


34653. In the first part of your statement you are 
referring to the taxing of the lunacy costs, and you say 
that disadvantages economical and otherwise would arise 
from any change at the present moment. Iam not dealing 
with the personality of anybody ?—I ventured to put in 
what I did put in, because I thought there was a personal 
observation by another witness. 


34654. We have been very anxious to keep personal 
questions outside the scope of the inquiry; I think I am 
speaking on behalf of the Commission in saying that. 
I should be much obliged if you could explain what are 
the economical disadvantages of a change of that kind. 
You know what the change I have in mind is, constituting 
a change of taxing masters, and sending the taxation of 
the lunacy costs to the Masters ?—I quite understand. I 
have not the least doubt but that will be done. 
Supposing no other changes are made, and things are 
just going on as they are now, I have not the least doubt 
that when the present taxing officer in lunacy retires, 
the taxation will go over under the scheme which was 
settled a few years ago, and was referred to in evidence 
before you, to the Chancery Division. 


34655. Then the disadvantage, economical and other- 


wise, would disappear ?—No, it will cost more. 


34656. Can you tell us how ?—The particular officer 
who does this business gets £700 or £800 a year, whereas 
the new taxing master would get £1,500; and the taxing 
master would have for clerks, for the business, clerks 
who would cost £800 a year. whereas the present taxing 
officer does it with clerks at £400 a year. 


34657. Are you sanguine that on the retirement of the 
particular officer who does his work so well, he would be 
succeeded by another officer on the same scale, equally 
competent ?—No; on his retirement, although it does 
not offer economical advantages, I think the transfer 
will take place. 


34658. And that it will still be desirable ?—I think 
on the whole it would be desirable, but there are 
many reasons to be stated against it. Though on the 
whole, I think it is desirable, I think that the mixing up 
of the lunacy taxations and the other taxations is an 
undesirable thing. The Masters in Lunacy make a great 
deal about this, they go, I think, rather too far about it, but 
there is something in it, that all these proceedings, even 
such proceedings as taxation, are by statute, and also in the 
nature of things, matters that ought to be kept secret, 
and not to be mixed up with ordinary affairs. The other 
disadvantage is that any person having to deal with 
lunacy taxations now goes into an office where that is 
done, and nothing else, whereas if it is mixed up with the 
Chancery taxations, it will have to take its turn with all 
sorts of other business. 


34659. I do not suppose you suggest that in the taxa- 
tion of Chancery costs, where secrecy is desirable, as in 
the case of a lady ward of court, we will say, secrecy 
is not to be obtained. You do not suggest that, do you ? 
—No. Ido not pretend for a moment that the business 
of the taxation office is anything very public; I am 
not putting it too high; I think there are people who 
have put it too high. 


34660. You would agree, would you not, that it is equally 
important to preserve the secrets of a young lady on 
taxation as it is to preserve the secrets of a person of 
unsound mind ?—I think the circumstances connected 
with lunacy are more of a private nature, and more of a 
painful class than the ordinary business of a ward. 


34661. We have all probably had some painful ex- 
periences in connection with wards ?—No doubt. I do 
not wish to put it too high. 


34662. What are the other disadvantages which you 
think would follow emalgamation ?—Really only this, 
that I think it is an advantage, where you can get it, to 
get the different classes of bufSiness done by particular 
persons and not mix up all the business together 

34663. Does not that rather militate against the rule 


that has always been kept in view to endeavour to obtain 
harmony in taxation throughout the whole department ?— 
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I think that that is the advantage of bringing the lunacy 
taxations into the general office. 


34664. Then you might have, conceivably, under the 
present system, different principles of taxation applied to 


the two different departments ?—J do not think you do ™ 


as a matter of fact. 


34665. It is conceivable it might be so ?—It is con- 
ceivable it might be so. For instance, the present taxing 
officer was brought up under one of the very best of the 
Chancery Taxing Masters, and his principles are certainly 
not less to be commended than those of any other 
person. 


34666. In some cases you have a double taxation of 
costs, have you not, in lunacy matters ; for instance, they 
are taxed in Chancery and taxed in Lunacy ?—There 
are some Chancery proceedings. 


34667. For example, proceedings relating to vesting 
orders, which have to be made in both divisions ?— Yes. 


34668. That would be obviated by a change such as I 
suggest ?— Yes. 


34669. You say in your statement that “A limit of age 
such as prevails in the Civil Service should be applied 
throughout the Lunacy Department.’ I understand from 
that, that you mean a lunacy officer, of whatever position, 
should be retired at Civil Service age ?—I used words that 
did not I think pin me to the exact age. I personally 
think that the Civil Service age is a little low. 


34670. Sixty?—It is compulsory retirement at sixty-five, 
I think, for the superior officers, for persons like the heads 
of departments, or persons in the position of Masters in the 
Courts, sixty-five is young; that is my own private 
opinion. If I had a free hand to say at what age they were 
to retire I do not think I should say sixty-five for our 
principal officers, but that is the rule of the Civil Service. 


34671. You recognise, I have no doubt, that in the 
case of, say, Chancery Visitors and Lunacy Commissioners, 
there are some special qualifications which are needed of 
candidates for office ?— Yes. 


34672. You would probably agree, I think, that those 
qualifications are not usually attained by anybody until 
he reaches mature age ?—Certainly. 


34673. Take the case of a Commissioner or Visitor who 
has been Crawn from the superintendents of lunatic 
asylums, where his experience is of the highest possible 
value in his official capacity, you would not get him very 
young ?—No. 

34674. You would agree that it would be very undesir- 
able that he should have hanging over him the certainty 
of being retired, in his case, after a comparatively short 
period of service, bearing in mind that his prospects in 
life are destroyed on retirement; he will never go back 
to his old profession?—I think that is a very gcod observa- 
tion to make if you were making the age for retirement too 
early. Ihave already said that sixty-five for a man of that 
class seems to me to beearly, but I do not think the age of 
seventy can be considered at all too early, and certainly 
not for the class of work that has to be done by the com- 
missioners. There is a good deal of strain about it if it 
is properly done, and there is a good deal of travelling, 
and I think very rarely you would find a man, who is 
really fit to do the business of a Commissioner well, over 
the age of seventy. 

34675. In a case of that kind you would apply the rule 
of imputing age for the purpose of pension ?— Of course. 

34676. I suppose you cannot very well suggest what you 
propose to impute ?—I think the calculation that they 
make is roughly this; that a man appointed at the 


average age should be able, by the time he retires, to get — 


two-thirds of his salary. 


34677. Assuming him to be appointed at sixty which is 
conceivable in the particular class of men I am thinking 
of ?—Then when you appoint him you say to him “‘ You 
will have say ten added years, you will have to go at 
seventy, and if I give you this appointment you will 
remember that when you retire you will gat a pension of 
one-third of the salary.”’ 


34678. That is a Treasury rule ?—Yes, as to age. 


34679. It may be altered by the Treasury ?—By 
Order in Council. : 
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34680. Yes; that may vary from time to time. That 
does not seem to me to give very much security to a man 
when he is asked to burn his ships, to take a new post ?— 
I do not think you can put it as being quite a thing that 
can be just done by the Treasury. No Order in Council 
of that kind could possibly be passed except by general 
consent of the whole of the Ministers at the head of 
public departments ; it would be a Cabinet question in 
the largest sense. That was the case of the Order in 
Council of 1900; it was, and necessarily was, communi- 
cated to the head of every department for his observations. 


34681. Would you help me to clear up a little difficulty, 
no doubt entirely my own fault, in your statement ; 
where you speak of a possible amalgamation of depart- 
ments, you think there will be no saving of expense, and 
then lower down you say that the work would be well 
done in the Chancery Chambers and there will also be a 
saving of expense. It seems to me they are contra- 
dictory, in terms ?—Not to my mind. In the one case 
I am dealing with the amalgamation of the Lunacy 
Commissioners and the Chancery Visitors, and I am 
assuming that that is done in the manner which you 
described a short time ago, that is to say, practically 
that it would be very little more than a change of locality. 
The other is the proposal that the business of the ad- 
ministration of estates should not be done by a separate 
department of the Masters in Lunacy, but should be done 
in the Chancery Chambers. It is the case,I believe, at 
this moment that the Chancery Chambers could take 
over the business from the Lunacy Office without any 
increase, or with a very small increase, in their number 
of clerks. Improvements in the last twenty years in 
Chancery proceedings have greatly diminished the amount 
of actual business in the Chambers, and although the 
staff has been considerably diminished there is no doubt, 
at least in my opinion, that just now they could take 
over the Lunacy business with a small addition to their 
staff ; therefore there would be a saving in the office of 
the Chancery Masters. But that is on the assumption 
that they are having a good time just now in the Chancery 
Chambers, and if you are really going in strongly for the 
most economical saving, you could cut down, of course, 
‘the Chancery Chambers at this moment, and I do not 
think that the difference in saving would be very great. 
It is a little difficult to express perhaps. 


34682. Now, may I ask for a little explanation of the 
last paragraph of the statement in which you say that in 
the Chancery system every case has to go through 
three separate departments ?—I am speaking to one who 
knows the whole thing. Youseeall the proceedings in an 
action before trial in the Chancery Division go into 
Chambers and are dealt with by the Masters. Then the 
ease goes in for trial, the Judge makes his Order. It then 
does not go to the officers who have been dealing with 
the case hitherto, and who know all about it, but it goes to 
some other people who have never heard of the thing 
before, the Chancery Registrars, and they have to draw 
the Order. They very often have to make enquiries, 
sometimes almost of a judicial character; before they can 
really thoroughly understand what the Order is they have 
got to draw. When that is over then comes the taxation, 
and it goes into the taxing office. There again it is before 
a gentleman who has never heard of the case before, and 
he has to tax the thing, having to decide such questions 
as whether the evidence was properly given in the case, 
_and was material to the case, or really was wasted expense. 
It is a very difficult question, as you know, to judge— 
nothing could be more difficult. So I say it would be a 
great advantage if it went back to the men who had dealt 

with the case in the first instance, who knew all about it 
from the beginning, and who would know very well what 
evidence had been given. 


34683. You mean for the purpose of taxation and 
drawing the Order ?—Yes. 

34684. In point of fact the Master does draw the Minutes 
of the Order, or rather he endorses the Minutes of the 
Order to go to the Registrar, the Registrar elaborates them 
and puts them in proper form ?—In really difficult cases 
the Minutes are drawn by counsel and submitted to the 
Judge. 

34685. Or the Master, and he adopts them and they go 
to the Registrar, but, in the ordinary cases, the Master who 
hears the case notes the Order which the Judge chooses 
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to make, or he chooses to make, and it goes before the 
Registrar 7—The practice in different Chambers varies 
about that. There are some masters who draw many of 
the Orders in Chambers, there are other Masters who draw 
very few of them and let them go over to the Registrar’s 
office. In the Chancery Procedure Committee of 1885, 
which made very important improvements in the practice 
in Chambers, a very strong opinion was expressed that a 
much larger number of Orders might be drawn in Chambers 
ormight be simply left in the form of the endorsement on 
the papers. 

34686. There is a committee now considering the 
question of Registrars, is there not ?—Yes. 


34687. So possibly by and by there may be some 
reform in that respect ?—Yes. | 


34688. In the case of the lunacy business the procedure 
is something like this, is it not; summons is taken out 
and goes before the Master ?—Yes. 


34689. A summons taken out in one department comes 
into the Master’s room, and is dealt with by him ?—Yes, 


34690. When it has been through all those hands it will 
ultimately go to the officer who has charge of the taxation ? 
—In the Lunacy Department, yes. 


34691. So that really there is not a greal deal of difference 
in the two systems as regards the number of departments 
through which the proceedings pass ?—There is a good 
deal of difference. The taxing officer in the Lunacy 
Department is an officer of the Master in Lunacy, and the 
Master in Lunacy is actually himself responsible for every 
certificate. 


34692. There is only one other matter I want to refer to, 
that is on the subject of inquisitions, which Lord Radnor 
referred to in his questions to you. It is a fact, is it not, 
that the history of the proceeding, if I may go back to 
the earliest times, was always upon office found, that is 
to say after inquisition ; the Crown never took charge of a 
lunatic’s estate or person until after an inquisition 7—I 
believe you are right. 


34693. That always was so ?—Yes. 


34694. And for this reason, that in the first place it was 
necessary for the Crown to know what property the man 
had in order that it might exercise its rights of wardship, 
and might also know something about the person and 
family in order that the family might be maintained ?— 
Yes. 

34695. Those are the sort of general rules which in- 
fluenced the Crown in early days ?—Yes. 


34696. It is still necessary to know something about a 
man’s property, but we have other ways of ascertaining it, 
and the family in the same way, but is not there a feeling 
that if you had not the power of going to the British jury, 
there is a risk of danger to the liberty of the subject ; is 
not that the bottom of it all ?—That may be the case, but 
it is not found necessary to have that safeguard for some- 
thing like 120,000 people. 

34697. I quite agree it is not, because they or their 
families are satisfied and do not require it ?—No, I do 
not think it is that, I do not think it has anything to do 
with that, it is the power given by Act of Parliament upon 
the certificate of two medical men and an order of a 
Justice to lock anybody up; there is no question of a 
jury or safeguard. 

34698. I am not quite sure how it is. Supposing a man 
is certified by two Justices, may he not still have an in- 
quisition ?—I do not think so. 

34699. May not the writ issue for an inquisition ?—I 
do not think so. 

34700. (Mr. Byrne.) Even if there was a writ issued for 
an inquisition it would not in any way affect the procedure 
before the justices ; the man’s detention, if lawful before- 
hand, would still be lawful after ? 

34701, (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) Even if the jury found 
he was compos mentis ? 

34702. (Mr. Byrne.) Yes? 

34703. (Mr. Chadwyck-Healey.) There have been cases 
in recent years which have been most difficult for the 
judge to decide, and holding an inquisition has been 
of great value; we have had judicial opinion to that 
effect. They are isolated cases I agree ?—I agree with 
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what you say, except about four words; you said: “of 
very great value ;”’ I am not sure of that. 


34704. Is it the “ great” or the “ very great”? ?—The 
“value.” 


34705. (Dr. Dunlop.) Apropos of the abolition of 
inquisitions ; after all, the inquisition is undergoing a 
natural death just now, is it not ?—Yes. 

34706. They are fewer and fewer, every decade ?—Yes. 


34707. It is dying a natural death, and your suggestion 
is anticipating nature ?—Section 116 seems to have almost 
killed what inquisitions there were. 


34708. The expectation is that that will be more and 
so ?—I think so. 


34709. You remark in your statement that if some of 
the propertied classes desire this special protection, practi- 
cally that of the Chancery Visitors, they should have it. 
Have you ever known a case desiring it 7—You mean 
the patient himself ? 


34710. Or the relations ?—I think so. 


34711. Have you ever, in your personal experience, 
heard of a case really desiring it ?—Yes, I have personal 
knowledge. 


34712. Can they not get quite sufficient protection 
without Chancery Visitors ?—I think that there are, I will 
not say a great number of people, but a certain number 
of people, who think it is an advantage to have the official 
inspection, and there is no reason why anybody should 
petition for it unless they do desire it. 


34713. Some inquisitions are forced on them, and the 
initiative does not come from the relations in most cases, 
goes it ?—I should have thought it did. 


34714. My knowledge of English law is extremely crude, 
but the impression one gets from the newspapers is that 
they are forced occasionally, such as in the Townshend 
case; the relations did not want it there, did they, it 
was forced on them ?—That case, I think, was worked out 
under Section 116. I think that an application was made 
with a view of protecting his property, and that when the 
matter came before the judge he ordered an inquisition ; 
that was a very exceptional case ; that is not the ordinary 
case at all. 


34715. Do you think it is the guardian of the patient: 
the relation, that makes the application in most of the 
cases ?—I think so. 


34716. I understand most propertied lunatics are 
already dealt with by reception order, and come under 
Section 116 afterwards ?—I am afraid I am not in a 
a position to say whether it is the case with most of them 
now, or whether they are most of them under inquisition. 


34717. Do you not think, as a matter of fact, the 
propertied lunatic would get ample protection by being 
inspected by the Lunacy Commision in the ordinary 
course of events, and as much private inspection by their 
own medical men, or their own expert visitor, as they 
want ?—It is a little difficult for me to answer that. 
I think that an amalgamation of the departments would 
not be desirable unless that were provided for. 


34718. A private special inspection of the moneyed 
classes ?—Yes, I think there ought to be an opportunity 
for those who can afford to have it to be able to have it; 
I think it would be a pity to take that away; I do not 
see any object in taking it away. 


34719. The right of the lunatic or the lunatic’s guardians 
of insisting on, let us say, a London specialist going four 
times a year to see that things are going on all right, or 
even every week if it is wanted ?—Yes. 


34720. There is no occasion to keep up a public depart- 
ment to meet that, is there ?—Yes, that is just exactly 
what I think there is. 7 


34721. One further question regarding inquisition 
cases. What is your present opinion regarding this 
exceptionally heavy percentage charge which may amount 
to £400 a year? It certainly strikes one they do not get 
very much benefit for all that money ?—I do not think 
it is ever justifiable to charge higher fees than cover the 
expenses. I do not think it can be looked upon in this 
particular case as a very great outrage; I mean the 
percentage is not very large, and I think myself they get 
a good deal for their money, but nobody for a moment can 
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say that it is right that the fees of an officer snould be 
higher than what covers the expenses. 


34722. That is so in this case ?—It is the case; there 
has been for many years a surplus; I do not think it can 
be defended ; I have never thought it could. 


34723. If inquisitions were abolished, what cases would 
be left for Chancery Visitors ?—They would come in in 
some other way under one or other of the sub-sections of 
Section 116. 


34724. Nobody under Section 116, barring the inquisi- 
tion lunatics which are under Sub-section (a), if I remember 
rightly, are visited by Chancery Visitors at present ?— 
Nobody except under Sub-section (a), no. 


34725. Sub-section (d) is the active one, and lunatics 
under that, and under the sub-section which applies to 
those under reception orders are not visited by Chancery 
Visitors ?—I think Visitors are sent by request for some 
of the Sub-section (d) cases. 


34726. The evidence we have got before us is that it is 
not done ?——Perhaps I am wrong. 


34727. You would not propose to extend that ?—No, 
I do not think so. 


34728. It is not part of your recommendation ?— 
No. 


34729. I gather from the tone of your statement, and 
the general principles of it, that you would bring the con- 
trol of the person of a lunatic practically entirely under 
the Lunacy Commission ?—Yes. 


34730. And the control of the property under the Court, 
and the control of the administration, the economy of the 
institutions, under the Local Government Board ?—Yes, 
I think so; that seems to me the sort of system that ought 
to exist. 


34731. It is, one might say, a new scheme; I think it 
is new to the Commission to have it put that way, and 
it is a most interesting statement. Is there any fear of 
clashing between these three departments ? For instance, 
the Lunacy Commissioners make rules, and say they re- 
quire certain things done. Assuming the Local Govern- 
ment Board say it cannot be afforded, what is to happen ? 
—I would not give the Lunacy Commissioners power to 
make such rules. I would not give the Lunacy Com- 
missioners power to make any rules that would bind any 
local authority. 


34732. The Lunacy Commissioners, for instance, should 
insist that a dormitory should contain so much air space ? 
—I would not give them that power. 


34733. Not even in a hospital ward of an asylum ?— 
No. I think the control of that matter ought to be with 
the Local Government Board, and that they should have 
the opportunity of consulting the Lunacy Commissioners ~ 
to any extent they thought proper as to what they thought 
was a good thing for the lunatics, and the Commissioners’ 
advice upon that subject would, no doubt, be of great — 
importance and authority, but I would not give the 
Lunacy Commissioners the power to order those things. 


34734. Take another case. There are lunatics in — 
workhouses. If the Lunacy Commissioners insist, which 
they would probably very rightly do, that the lunatics 
should be kept separate from other inmates, and require 
a certain class of accommodation, and the Local Govern- $ 
ment. Board says they are not to get that accommodation, — 
what is to happen ?—In my opinion the Local Govern- $ 


ment Board is the proper authority. | 


34735. Are the Lunacy Commissioners to go round and — 
see the lunatics improperly treated ?—They report that ' 
to the Local Government Board. 


34736. If the Local Government Board do nothing, 
what then ?—Then nothing would be done. @ 


34737. It is greatly diminishing the power of the Com- — 
missioners, is it not ?—Diminishing their power in cual 
sense, but I think not in another. I think that their — 
authority would remain the same for all real purposes, 
that is to say, the Local Government Board would have 4 
the advantage of their opinion, and their opinion would — 
be known through their reports which they make to the 
Lord Chancellor, and which are laid before Parliament. 
It is really a report to Parliament though it is called a — 
report to the Lord Chancellor. They report in the freest 
way now as to what they think is required in any asylum, © 
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and if the Local Government Board acted in a manner 
contrary to the publicly expressed opinion of the Com- 
missioners, I suppose that Parliament would take notice 


but the authority in the sense of the persons whose Sir Kenneth 
opinion is respected and looked for. Muir- - 
Mackenzie, 


of it. 


34738. Your notion is to trust Parliament to see that 
the Lunacy Commissioners’ legitimate recommendations 
are carried out ?—I do not put it so high as that. I say 
Parliament would know about it, and they would express 
their opinion which was right, the Lunacy Commissioners 
or the Local Government Board, but I think the authority 
to order something or prevent something ought to be 
with the Local Government Board, not with the Com- 
missioners. 


34739. (Mr. Hobhouse.) Are you aware whether there 
is any vote in the Estimates for the Lunacy Commission ? 
—Yes, there is. 


34740. Therefore there is an opportunity of discussing 
these matters on the Estimates ?—Yes. 


34741. Have you ever known those Estimates dis- 
cussed—that particular Estimate for the Lunacy Com- 
mission. I speak to you as a member of Parliament ; 
I want to know whether you have ever known any case 
when these Lunacy Estimates have been discussed. 


34742. (Dr. Dunlop.) There was Sir John Batty Tuke’s 
discussion. 


34743. (Mr. Hobhouse.) With one single exception, 
initiated by Sir John Batty Tuke, have you ever known 
the salaries of the Lunacy Commissioners discussed in the 
House of Commons ?—There was the case that you 
speak of when Sir John Batty Tuke made an important 
speech on the subject. My impression was that that 
was not on the Estimates, I thought that he brought it 
forward in some other way. < 


34744. I am quite in agreement with your recollection. 
—My recollection with regard to that subject is that 
for a good many years past, at any rate, the vote for the 
Lunacy Commission has not come on before the number 
of allotted days for the discussion of the Estimates had 
passed away. The same has happened, I do not say I 
am at all glad of it though it has saved me a great deal 
of trouble, with the Judicature Estimates, I think, ever 
since 1888. 


34745. Then if as a matter of practice the proceedings 
of the Lunacy Commission are not in fact discussed in 
the House of Commons, the safeguard which I think is 
suggested by you to Dr. Dunlop is no real safeguard ?— 
I think it is quite open to anybody to make that re- 
mark. 


34746. (Mr. Greene.) I find at Question 28783 this 
_ question was put to Sir John Batty Tuke : “‘ That speech was 
made upon the estimates, moving a reduction of the Vote 
for the salaries and expenses of the officers in lunacy in 
England ? (A) Yes.’ ?—Then I am wrong if that is 
so; it was on the Estimates, I thought it was not. 


34747. (Dr. Dunlop.) At all events you see rossible 
difficulties in making a division between the Commission 


and the Local Government Board—conttadiction possibly. 


coming in ?—I think there is bound to be a difficulty 
if you give the Lunacy Commission authority; that is 
a difficulty that I believe arises just now with reference 
to plans for buildings, because at present there are three 
authorities who all say different things with the greatest 
freedom. 


34748. I would rather you leave that alone and think 
of it merely from the point of view of the requisites for 
the treatment of the lunatic. If the Commission says one 
thing they are the authoritative body as to what is the 
proper treatment and what is not. That is your scheme, 
is it not ?—No, I would not give the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners anything that could be described as executive 
authority. 


34749. Make them a purely inspectorial body 7— 
Yes. 


34750. To report to the Local Government Board, 
which would become the administrative body ?—Yes. 


34751. (Chairman.) And an advisory body, of course ? 
—Yes, the authority on the treatment of lunatics. It 
is unfortunate I should have used the word “ authority ” ; 
I do not mean the authority in the sense of giving orders, 
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34752. (Dr. Dunlop.) The advisory authority ?—The 
advisory authority. 


34753. Under your scheme would the drawing up 27 Mat. 190 7. 


of rules for asylum management be done by the Lunacy 
Commissioners or by the Local Government Board ?— 
I think you are carrying me a little further into detei's 
than I shoull be wise to go just now. I have n’t suffic- 
iently thought about it. 


34754. T would rather keep clear of detail. ‘The 
principal duty of inspection is to see that the rules which 
have been carefully considered beforehand are being 
carried out ?—Yes. 


34755. For such a scheme and for such an inspection 
who is to draw up the rules, the expert Commission or 
the administrative Local Government Board ?—I think 
I should be inclined to still say the Local Government 
Board, taking the best advice that they can from the 
Lunacy Commissioners on the subject. 


34756. Now come to another possble complication 
in this division. The Local Government Board are not 
concerned with all lunatics, with the housing and treat- 
ment of all lunatics ; there is the propertied class in the 
private asylums and insane hospitals ?— Yes. 


34757. Is the Lunacy Commission to be the adminis- 
trative authority, the regulating authority over private 
asylums and hospitals ?—No, I should have said not. 


34758. Under whose control should they be ?—Who- 
ever the authority are that provide them now. 


34759. The authority is a private medical man in 
many cases ?—Yes, it is; that is going out, of course. 
I think there are no new ones. Under the Lunacy Act 
of 1890 I think that no new places since then can be 
opened by any private medical man. 


34760. Some old ones are exceedingly valuable proper- 
ties, and they are sold and trafficked in ; there is a corner 
in the private asylum work, and they will go on because 
there is a large vested interest in them, and it is increas- 
ing. Who is to draw up rules for the conduct of those 
places under your scheme ?—I am not prepared to say, 


34761. That would be another difficulty in this division, 
would it not ?—Yes, it would be a difficulty, and there 
are plenty of difficulties in every direction. 


34762. On general principles do you think it would be 
a right duty to put on the Lunacy Commissioners to 
inspect every lunatic who is being treated and dealt with 
in the country ?-—-That surely would be the genera] 
principle, yes. 


34763. You are aware that it is not being done at 
present ?—Is it not ? 


34764. There is a list of quarterly lunatics, 5,000 or 
6,000 in England, who are certified under a particular 
form not inspected by any particular authority ?—They 
ought to be. 


34765. Regarding the constitution of the Lunacy 
Commission, if you take away all controlling power from 
them, make them into an inspectorial and advisory body, 
why do you limit the power of the medical men on it ; 
why do you say there should be a lay chairman ?7— 
Because I think there are many points on which a layman's 
Opinion, from the mere fact that he is a layman, is of 
great advantage. 


34766. I am in sympathy with your views, but I want 
to question you on them. If it is only inspectorial, and 
expressing expert opinion with regard to the treatment 
of lunacy, surely medical men are capable of doing that ?— 
I think they are, in a most valuable way. 


34767. Why do you want to introduce the lay element ? 
—Because I think any point relating to the treatment of 
a lunatic is one upon which lay opinion is of value for 


. practical purposes. 


34768. Would you not say the same about the treat- 
ment of scarlet fever ?—It would perhaps sound ridiculou 
to you, but I would indeed ; I would say that about th 
treatment of scarlet fever. I think there is very often 
a great deal of practical advice given on subjects of 
that sort, generally by ladies, which is of very great 
importance, 
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$47¢9. Would you approve of putting ladies on the 

Commission, then ?—It had not occurred to me before, 

but it sounds to me as if it would be a very good thing. 


34770. In the place of medical men or lawyers ?—No, 
I do not say that ; I never said anything of the sort. 


34771. You advise that a legal qualification is not 
essential for the non-medical Commissioners 7—No, I 
think not; I think a legal element is generally of some 
advantage in any body. 


34772. We have hada strong opinion expressed that 
there is a necessity for legal advice ?—I do not think 
anyone can doubt it is of importance. I cannot imagine 
anyone thinking it is not; but then I am a lawyer. 


34773. We have had strong evidence that it is of great 
importance, especially at the head office ?—I think so. 


34774. As regards inspecting work have you any 
epinion ?—Not when you say ‘“‘inspecting,’’ at least 
I do not feel it so strongly. 

34775. Are you aware of the fact that there are at 
least four controlling authorities in lunacy at the present 
moment, controlling different parts ?—I have not summed 
up the number, but I should not be at all surprised to 
hear that there are at least four. 


34776. The Visitors Department, the Local Government 
Board, the Lunacy Commissioners, and the Education 
Department ?—Yes. 


34777. And do you consider that a satisfactory state 
of affairs?—It certainly is not, theoretically, satisfactory, 
and probably not practically. 


34778. Your opinion is that the whole thing should 
be brought as closely into line as possible ?—That cer- 
tainly would be my feeling. 


34779. (Dr. Loch.) With regard to the suggestions you 
make, do you not make them entirely on the under- 
standing that the work of the Lunacy Commissioners 
should be limited much as it is at present, and that no 
class of case such as we might call feeble-minded 
should come within their purview ?—I have not been 
on this Commission, although I have looked at some of 
the evidence, and I am not at all in a position to express 
anything approaching an opinion upon that subject. 
Such suggestions as I have made are on the assumption 
that no alteration is being made. 


34780. That is what I wanted ?—But of course 
those suggestions lose all their value entirely if some 
very great change is going to be made. That is the 
great difficulty that the Lord Chancellor was in when 
the Commissioners said: ‘“‘ We want some additional 
strength.” He said, “If I appoint a legal member and 
a medical member and then the Commission that is 
sitting at this moment proposes something on so large a 
seale that it would really not be practical to have two 
such expensive persons inspecting everybody who came 
within the purview of the new Commission, I should 
simply have created new vested interests ; appointed 
two people who were not wanted.”’ That was the difficulty 
that we were in. : : 

34781. Therefore we must take that hypothesis right 
through ?—Yes. 

34782, Do I understand rightly your suggestion that 
the Local Government Board would practically, in all 
matters of administration, be the ultimate authority, 
the authority of all contracts as to the keeping of luna- 
tics and so on ?—I should have thought so. 


34783. With regard to the county councils and others, 
that there too-they should intervene to guide the con- 
tracts as to the housing and maintenance and care of 
lunatics ?—I should have thought so, but that is a question 
of what the principles of local government are. I 
do not think that the fact that the subject is lunacy 
makes a difference in that respect, but you would have 
the Commissioners in Lunacy there to inform both the 
Local Government Board, and also the different local 
authorities, as to what their opinicn was, as to what 
was desirable for the lunatics. ~ 


34784. The Lunacy Commissioners would really be- 
come a group of inspectors ?—Inspectors, and eventually 
advisers. 

34785. Their status would really be greatly altered ?— 
Altered, I think, in this respect, that they would be 
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deprived of certain authority—not deprived of some of 
their authority such as they have just now—within a 
certain number of days they have to visit every lunatic after 
he has been put in under order and certificates, and they 
have power to discharge. That kind of authority, which 
has nothing to do with legal administration, I should not 
touch. It is only where you come in contact with local 
government that I do not think you should put the 
Lunacy Commissioners in a position of authority. I would 
not interfere with local government. 


34786. (Dr. Donkin.) I should like to ask you with re- 
gard to the paragraph of your evidence where you ex- 
press your opinion against amalgamation and say that 
there would be no saving of expense. I should like to 
know whether you think that the actually necessary part 
of the visiting of the Lord Chancellor’s lunatics is erough 
to occupy the time of three such highly paid officials 
as they are ?—At present I think that they have a 
good time ; nobody can say that they are hardly worked. 
Whether you could reduce their number from three to 
two I do not feel quite sure, that of course is a very 
large reduction, 334 per cent.; but that they have an 
easy office now, I do not think there can be any doubt. 


34787. There would be in your opinion out of the 600 
and odd Chancery patients a good many who would not 
particularly desire personally the visits of the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, and also a good many the detail 
of whose estates probably did not require frequent 
attention ?—That is so. f 


34788. So that it would be possible, even supposing 
there were no addition to the aggregate number of Com- 
missioners and Visitors to do with, say, one less ?—-I do 
not like to express a very strong opinion about that. I 
have some doubt whether we could get on with two; I 
think perhaps it might be too much for two, but I have 
not gone into that. 


34739. (Chairman.) I think Sir James Crichton Browne 
said he thought probably two would be sufficient to do 
the work, but the others disagreed. 


34790. (Mr. Greene.) You point out that the Lord — 


Chancellor represents the paternal idea of the King. I 
do not think you intend in any suggestion of yours to affect 
or diminish in any way the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chancellor in that respect ?—No, I meant rather the 
opposite. 


34791, The Lord Chancellor has had the control, I think, 


ever since the reign of Edward II. ?—F think so. 


34792. When I say the Lord Chancellor, I mean the 
person entrusted by His Majesty with—I think the special 
words are—‘ the care and commitment of persons who 
are of unsound mind.” ?—Yes. 


34793. That is a special warrant given to either the Lord 


Chancellor or somebody else, and it has been so for 


centuries ?—Yes. 


34794. You would not in any way relieve him of the 
duty of looking after such persons as are of unsound 
mind ?—Well, it strikes me as a valuable thing that a 
person in the very highest possible position is concerned 
with this matter, and that resort can be had to him, as in 
fact there is a very great quantity of that business. 


34795. You point out that the Lord Chancellor is 


communicated with every day by persons in their own — 


interest ?—Yes. 


34796. Whether they are under the idnbeale the Comes 


missioners or not ?—Yes. ; 


34797. You say :—‘‘ There seems to have been, about 
eighty years ago, an interval when these powers were 
exercised by the Secretary of State.” I do not think 
you mean all the powers of the Lord Chancellor ?—No. 


34798. I presume you were referring to 9 Geo. IV., 


ce. 41, in which power was given ta the Home Secretary } 


to appoint Metropolitan Commissioners ?—That is what 
I was referring to. 

34799. It was only the power which Parliament took 
back again, or restored, in 1832 ?—Yes. 

34800. It was only the power of appointing Commis- 
sioners ?—It might have been that. I know something 
of that sort did happen. 
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34801. As regards the Masters in Lunacy they are 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor during good behaviour, 
I think ?—It is so, I am sorry to say. 


34802, There is no power to appoint a deputy, isthere? — 
No. 


34803. So that if one Master falls ill, or both of them 
the office comes to a stop ?—It is so; we are suffering 
that way at this moment; we are at a deadlock; we do 
not know what to do. 


34804. Unless you get immediate statutory provision 
there might be a complete stoppage of all lunacy matters ? 
—It is so; it is almost so at this moment. 


34805. With reference to the Lunacy Commissioners, 
the Lord Chancellor has power to sanction the ap] ointment 
of, though not to appoint, a deputy Commissioner ?—Yes, 
certainly. 


34806. So that if the Masters were amalgamated or 
transferred to the Commission, the power to appoint a 
deputy, or temporarily to fill a vacancy if necessary, 
could be exercised ?—Probably. There can be no doubt 
that in a new constitution created under Section 337 such 
@ provision as that would not be lost sight of. 


34807. Section 337 was the result of many recommenda- 
tions of Committees and Commissions I think ?—Well, 
I think it was the result of the recommendation of the 
minority in 1882. 


34808. But it had previously been recommended, I think, 
by a Royal Commission ?—I did not know that, or I 
have forgotten it was so. 


34809. I think now you have referred to the minority 
Report in 1882 we might as well have that on the notes. I 
think I am right in saying that it was expressed in these 
words :—‘‘ If in 1845 the Chancery Visitors had not 
already been in existence, it can hardly be supposed that 
they would have been created side by side with the new 
Commission. That the Chancery Visitors were continued 
at that time is probably due to the fact that the estab- 
lishments of the Court of Chancery were paid out of the 
Fee Fund, and did not appear in the Votes before 1870-71, 
The existence of duplicate establishments for duties 
which a single establishment might perform is an evil 
per se, and the employment of the Lunacy Commission for 
Chancery visitation would be a simplification of the 
present system which it would be desirable to introduce on 
the first convenient occasion’’ ?—Yes. 


34810. Then came the Act of 1890, in which this clause 
appeared, and that I think gives power, not only to amalga- 
mate the Chancery Visitors and the Lunacy Commissioners, 
but either the Chancery Visitors and Masters and the 
Commissioners or all ?—Yes, everything, I think. 


34811. Has any attempt been made to carry out that 
provision of Section 337 ?—No, none, The Committee 
of 1882, if I may say so, was a good Committee, and the 
majority were in favour of that, but the minority had 
sufficient influence to get that clause put into the Act 
but the majority of the Committee remained of authority ; 
you could not calmly overrule them, at any rate, and I 
think in that way the matter got postponed. Then I 
have no doubt for a great many years nobody has thought 
of doing it. 

34812. Would there be any practical difficulty in 


working out the details of an amalgamation between 


either one or two or all of those three authorities 7—No 
doubt there would be a certain amount of difficulty. 


When I say, as I do there, that I think it is practicable, 


I think reasonable people taking a reasonable amount of 
pains could bring about a perfectly workable system. 

34813. It would not take long to do, and there would 
be but few vested interests to be dealt with ?—That is 
the great difficulty, about interests. 

34814. In the early future an amalgamation could be 
easily accomplished ?—As far as that is concerned. You 
could rely upon it if the Lord Chancellor had to make 


appointments to keep things going he would do it on 


terms which would make amalgamation easy. 


34815. So that in the event of places having to be 
filled up for carrying on the lunacy work they would only 
be of a temporary nature ?—I think so, so far as you 
could. You have already pointed out that a great 
difficulty would arise at this moment if there was a 
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vacancy in the office of Master in Lunacy. You could do Sir Kenneth 


nothing except appoint another Master. 
34816. During good behaviour also ?—I think so. 


because it is not certain, in making appointments of that ~ 
sort where the conditions are prescribed by statute, 
that it is right to make a private bargain, to write a 
letter and say: ‘‘ Mind you, we can abolish you if we 
like.” * 

34818. In point of fact unless a person chose to stand 
by such an arrangement he could defy you ?—And you 
could be cornered before you made the appointment. 


34819. In addition to that I have already pointed out 
that he is to be continued during good behaviour and 
there is no power to appoint a deputy. Is there any 
power to control the exercise of his functions by rules or 
regulations, any immediate control that the Lord Chan- 
cellor may have over the Master in Lunacy?—To a very 
limited extent.. Powers were taken in the Lunacy Act 
of 1891 to assign by rules in lunacy to the Master the 
jurisdiction of the Judge, but it is to a Master in Lunacy. 
You cannot give it to, say, some other man, however good, 
in the office. 


34820. Does the Lord Chancellor come in communica- 
tion at all with the Masters, direct communication ?— 
Continually, yes. 


34821. Having regard to the present position and 
difficulties of the office, have you any suggestion to 
make for its continuance. Do you suggest that the 
office should be continued on its present footing ?—I do 
feel that so very much depends on what this Commission 
is going to report. 


34822. I accept the suggestion you make that all your 
evidence must be looked at without regarding any addi- 
tional duties which might be imposed in connection with 
the feeble-minded. Looking at the present, dealing 
only with persons of unsound miad, do you suggest it is 
desirable to continue the office of Master ?—I think on 
the whole I am in favour of an amalgamation with the 
Chancery Division for the’ purposes of administration. 


34823. Hardly amalgamation, would it be; it would 
be taking away from the Lunacy Masters the property 
administration business, and that would leave the Masters 
in Lunacy with their lunacy work proper 7—Well, it 
would leave them with practically nothing except the 
holding of a few inquisitions. 


34824. And the inquiring into the state of mind of 
persons who were certified under Section 116 ?—Section 
116 does not do much except bring the property under it. 


34825. But they have to enquire whether it is a fit case 
for the property to come under it ?—Yes. 


34826. So it would be limiting them to what I may call 
the mental state of patients, whether you pursue it by 
inquisition, or whether you discard inquisition and put 
them under Section 116. It would be simply the lunacy 
business that would be reserved to the Masters ?—Yes. 


34827. In that case you would be disposed, as Lord 
Justice Cozens-Hardy, Mr. Justice Kekewich and the 
Masters have suggested, that being a property matter, to let 
that be dealt with by the Court of Chancery ?—Yes. I 
do not look upon it asa very important or very desirable 
thing, but I should be in favour of it, and it is undoubtedly 
practicable. 


34828. Will you allow me to remind you of some of the 
advantages. You would not be in the difficulty of a 
deadlock, because one Master can discharge another’s 
duties in Chancery ?—I assure you the difficulties are 
very considerable in that way also in Chancery. 

34829. But they must be less, I think ?—They are less. 

34830. Then again there is continuity throughout the 
year. We have been told the Lunacy office is closed 
dyiring the vacations; in Chancery it is not so ?—You 
know what vacation business is; there is a very narrow 
definition of vacation business. 

34831. But even that does not apply in lunacy ?—No. 

34832. So that the administration of the estates. of 
lunatics. is. suspended during a portion of the year. 
But I should cure that in quite a different way. 
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34833. Kindly tell us how ?—I should tell the Lunacy 
Masters that they must carry on their business throughout 
the year. 


34834. Would that be within the powers of the Lord 
Chancellor ?—Not as matters now stand; I do not think 
so; I will not say that. 


34835. Chancery could do it; that will be sufficient for 
my purposes. Of course it does not matter whether the 
owner of property is a lunatic or whether he is not a 


lunatic so far as the absolute administration of it goes ?— 
No. 


34836. If that were done there would be so little for 
the Masters to do as regards lunacy matters that they would 
have time to visit, which they have power to do under the 
Act of 1890, or they would have power to visit if they were 
attached to the work as Commissioners ?—Yes, I think so. 


34837. Then it would come to this, that the Commis- 
sioners would be extended by the absorption of the lunacy 
work of the Masters, giving the latter the opportunity 
of being treated as legal Visitors, and giving their general 
assistance to the other Commissioners ?—Well, it seems 
to me that if you are making an amalgamation at all, you 
had better “‘ go the whole hog,” so to speak. I should 
just have Commissioners in Lunacy, as many as are 
required to do the work. 


34838. You have gone so far as to say the administra- 
tion work can go over to Chancery; you would not 
amalgamate the offices as they stand now ?—No. 


34833. You would first sever the administration of 
property work and then amalgamate ?—Yes. 


34840. You have mentioned that the taking of in- 
quisitions should be abolished ?—I have. 


34841. Do you mean in every case ?—Yes, I think so. 
There may be reserved some legal power, I think there 


' probably is some in some manner, of getting to a jury on 


the subject, but I am not sure it is not in the form of 
bringing an action for wrongful detention. 


34842. That would only result in damages, would it 
not ?—Yes, certainly. 


34843. I wanted to see whether there was any plan 
in your mind for dealing with cases where lunacy is in 
dispute, where, for instance, the lunatic is not content to 
submit his case to a couple of doctors. Should he be 
detained and lose control of his property and person 
without the sanction of a jury ?— That goes to the root, 
does it not, of the whole of the Lunacy Acts? It has been 
thought fit to say that upon proper certificates and upon 
a proper order of a Justice you may lock a man up. 


34844. Until he presents a petition to have his sanity 
inquired into. That comes to the Lord Chancellor or to 
the Lunacy Judge, so he could then have an inquisition 
ordered by the Judge in Lunacy, and he can have it tried 
by a jury ?—He might. 

34845. I was going to suggest whether what was really 
passing through your mind might be this. The inquisition 
might be dealt with in the case of a jury, being a very 
rare event, as a matter in the High Court of Justice ?—Yes. 


34846. And that a Judge of the High Court alone should 
deal with a jury case ?—Yes. 


34847. The enormous preponderance are non-jury 
cases, where the Master in Lunacy—as you say, it is 
almost a farce—merely hears the evidence in private 
and the lunatic shows no response whatever. He then 
makes his order ?—Yes. 


34848. Scandals, I think, have arisen mainly from 
want of control of a High Court Judge in some cases ?— 
Yes, I think on the whole you may say that. 


34819. Taking it as a general rule jury cases might be 
left so that the subject should not be denied the right of 
access to a jury, but in the bulk of the cases it is not 
necessary ?—Yes, that is so. 


34850. I was taking your view of it. I was wanting to 
simplify the process very much, and I put it to Lord 
Justice Cozens-Hardy; he is very much in favour of con- 
tinuing the distinction betweei ‘‘found” and “not so 
found ’’ ?—Yes, I think I remember that he said some- 
thing of that sort, but I did not feel that I agreed with him. 


34851. He putit ona very exceptional ground. He was 
asked: ‘‘ Do you see any possibility or desirability in 
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abolishing, or any objection to abolishing, the distinction jee Q 


between lunatics ‘so found’ and lunatics ‘not so found.’ ” 
He said: “I think there aresome objections. The finding 
on inquisition alters a man’s satus; it is a thing which 
is recognised in other countries, and has much wider 
effects than a mere order under Section 116. For in- 
stance, when a man is found lunatic by inquisition, no deed 
he executes during a lucid interval is valid.” He might 
also have pointed vut that a person after inquisition could 
not marry and could not exercise patronage and other 
functions ?—There are distinctions; I do not see any 
difficulty in keeping them up in spite of the authority of 
the Lord Justice. 


34852. You would make the order for detention which 
is now given, the reception order, sufficient ?—I think so. 


34853. Would that divest the person certified of trusts 
and so on; would that be sufficient to get him out of any 
trusts he was holding ?—I think not. 


34854. What would be the step for that. Assuming 
people hold trusts and immediately they become of un- 
sound mind they have to vacate the trust, what would you 
do in such a case, if certification by a doctor and a re- 
ception order was all that was required ?—You would 
make an application to the Court for the appointment of a 
trustee in a case of that sort, and the Court would make 
the order. 


34855. And on his recovery (it might only be temporary) 
he would find himself displaced, and perhaps considerable 
expense incurred ?—Yes, that might be. 


34856. (Mr. Greene.) I was going to turn to another 
point, which is about the Chancery Visitors. The minority 
report of the Committee of 1882 said this: ‘‘ Chancery 
lunatics should not, however, obtain without paying, any 
benefits beyond such as are assured to other lunatics. 
But, admitting this much, it does not follow that a 
separate visiting department ought to be maintained for 
them, nor that the object could not perfectly well be 
answered by special instructions from the Court of Chan- 
cery to the Lunacy Commissioners, for the execution of 
which special fees might be charged.” So that if the 
amalgamation under Section 337 took place the special 
visitation could still be continued by one or other of the 
Commissioners, who also would have got his authority 
from the Lord Chancellor by being appointed by him ?— 
Quite so, but it appears to me that the difficulty would 
be greater at the Lunacy Commission unless you simply 
attached one of the Visitors in their present position. I 
mean that anything like special visitation, special time 
given to particular patients, would throw a great office 
like that of the Commissioners in Lunacy out of gear. 


34857. But that could be arranged by an arrangement 
inter se, could it not ?—They would have to make such an 
arrangement; I think that instead of being easy, as the 
arrangement; now are, it would be difficult. 


34858. But still that might be left to gentlemen of 
position, as they are, to adjust among themselves ?—It 
would have to be. 


34859. Aided, if necessary, by the control of the Chan- 
cellor ?—Yes. 


34860. Now I want to turn to another point, that is 
with regard to the appointment of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners. Since 1898, as far as I can make out, the unpaid 
Commissioners, numbering five, have not been fully filled 
up ?—No, they have not, 


34861. Is there any reason, if I am not asking State 
secrets, why they have not been filled up ?—No, I do not 
think there can be said to be any reason. 


34862. We have had two statements with reference 
to it by two witnesses; possibly you would let me call 
attention to them. At Question 25156 it was pointed out 
to Mr. Trevor that they had not been filled up and he 
said: ‘I think the opinions} of the Commissioners 
rather vary on the matter. I am informed that applica- 
tion has been made to the permanent Secretary of the 
Lord Chancellor with a view to filling them up. Whether 
there was difficulty experienced or not I do not know, but 
they have not been filled up,” and Mr. Urmson at Question 
26701 says he has frequently spoken to you upon the sub- 
ject of it 2—We have discussed the subject move than 
once. 


Questions 34863 to 34890 
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34863. He says: “‘I have been asked by the Board three weeks, and you had your quorum, but now you take Sir Kenneth 


to see the Lord Chancellor’s Secretary to see whether the ten years and you are very lucky if you have got anything = Muir-_ 
Lord Chancellor could suggest anybody. Names have through then. 4 Bmce: 
‘:ClB2 : 


been put forward, but the gentlemen have declined ; it is 


very difficult. The last three or four years I have been 


_ to the Lord Chancellor’s office several times to see the 


Secretary about it.” Is there any practical difficulty ?—I 
agree exactly with what Mr. Urmson says; what he says 
is exactly the state of affairs. You can imagine what they 
were reduced to because I had the offer to come myself. 


34864. If it were made known that people’s services 
could be accepted there would be very little difficulty in 
getting anybody; we have been told there are plenty of 
people such as now go on county councils, and others 
who would be willing to serve?—It may be so, but we have 
never found that it was easy to suggest anybody. It may 
have only been that the right man did not occur. 


34865. I may take it that there is no objection, in 
principle, to filling it up ?—None that I know of. 


34866. Would you rather advocate it or not ?—I do not 
fancy, as a matter of fact, they have ever been found of 
much use. 

34867. Lord Shaftesbury ?—Yes, but Lord Shaftesburys 
do not grow on every bush. 


34868. I want to get at your view as to what should be 


_ the component elements of a Commission ?—It never 


occurred to me to have unpaid Commissioners. 


34869. You would draw the distinction between medical 
and those who are, or who have been, practising lawyers, 
and those who are of no occupation, or business occu- 
tion ?—I should divide them into medical and lay, my- 
self. ° 


34870. Lay would include lawyer ?—Yes. I do not 
think a man is any the worse, if he is a layman, for being a 
lawye1, for that sort of thing. 


34871. But would you have any unpaid ones ?—It 
would never occur to me to have any unpaid ones. I have 
no objection to unpaid ones, but I do not think they are 
of much practical use. 


34872. Would you increase the total number. The 
total number is now eleven, there are in fact only eight. 
—I do not count the unpaid at all. 


34873, Have you formed any opinion as to what number 
you would suggest a Commission should consist of ?— 
Supposing no alterations are made, except the slight ones 
that I have suggested for relaxing the rigidity of the rule 
laid down by the Statute as to visiting in couples and as to 
their quorum, subject to that, as I have said, I think they 
make out a sufficient case to justify the appointment of two 


extra Commissioners. 


34874. Two extra medical Commissioners ?—On the 
whole I think they might both be medical. 


34875. What should be the total numtker ?—That 
would make eight. 


34876. What about the Masters and the Visitors ?— 
That is supposing they were amalgamated. 


34877. If the Lunacy Commission were to be recast, 
how many would you make on the Commission ?— 
I have not thought that out sufficiently. It looks to me 
as if it ought to be from ten to twelve. I should think not 
less than ten, and it might be twelve. I think ten ought 
to do it, myself, but I am a little disposed to take a mini- 
mum view in these cases, I know. 


34878. Is there any reason why the absolute number 
should be fixed by statute; would it not be possible, 
or advisable, to give much greater power to the Lord 
Chancellor to vary the number from time to time ?— 
With the concurrence of the Treasury. 


% 34879. Should not a great deal more be left to the Lord 
Chancellor, instead of fixing it by statute ?—I think 
undoubtedly. That is going to a thing I have expressed 
here (I am quite aware it is very badly expressed) upon 
the subject with reference to the quorum and_ those 
things. There is a great change about Parliament on 
these things. -The details of administration used in old 
days to be comprised in the Acts of Parliament; you said 
in an Act of Parliament there were to be six Commissioners 
of Lunacy, and a quorum of three; but in those days, 
if it were found convenient to have a quorum of two, 
you ran a Bill through both Houses of. Parliament in 


34880. Nowadays, we have to meet that by a system 
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—Yes, you remove things from Parliament, which I do 
not think desirable, but it is absolutely necessary for 
business. 


34881. Such details as I am suggesting to you might be 
left to the Lord Chancellor, whether there should be 
nine, ten, or eleven Commissioners, the exact proportion 
between medical and legal, if there are to be legal, and 
matters about their visitation and so on; many details 
in the Lunacy Act might be left to rules made by the 
Lord Chancellor ?—I think it was pointed out by the 
Chairman that Section 337 does give power after amal- 
gamation ; it does not give power now, but if there were 
amalgamation, it gives power to say what the numbers are 
to be; I think I am right in saying the effect of it would be 
to give power to do it from time to time. 


34882. Could you form any opinion as to how long it 
would take to amalgamate the Masters, the Visitors and 
the existing Commissioners, so as to make an immediate 
step which could be taken by the Lord Chancellor in 
anticipation of any recommendation of this Commission ; 
could matters be done in a month or six weeks at any 
time ?—No, certainly not. 


34883. It would not require a statute ?—No, I think 
Section 337 would do all that. 


34884. Supposing you got into a dead lock in respect of 
the Masters, could something like amalgamation be made 
So as to get over that difficulty ?—I do not think so. 


34885. So as to provide that the duties which are 
allotted to the Masters should ke performed by some 
legal Member of the Lunacy Commission ?—I do not 
think you could do it, it would take a very substantial 
time. 


34886. It would be by rules made by the Lord Chan- 
cellor ?—I think so. 


34887. Have you known any instances where there has 
been a collision of authority between the Masters in 
Chancery and the Commissioners in Lunacy ?—There 
have been one or two cases; I am afraid I cannot give 
you the names at this moment, it did not amount to any- 
thing in the least serious. 


34888. No, I am not suggesting that. I am suggesting, 
sometimes, for instance, the Lunacy Commissioners might 
give an authority to an individual to inspect a person who 
was a Chancery patient, and that might be resented by 
the Chancery Master as an interference ?—I think there 
have been cases where the Commissioners have thought 
that a patient was fit for discharge; he has been under 
inquisition, “so found” by inquisition; there you get 
absolute collision. There have been cases where our 
Visitors have recommended that a man should apply for ° 
a Supersedeas, that is to say, they have thought he was 
fit to be released from the Chancery supervision, but the 
Commissioners have taken a different view, and it has 
happened that he has also been under order and certificates 
and that if he got rid of his inquisition he is still there under 
the order and certificates. 


34889. Amalgamation would get over that ?—I should 
like to quote as an instance of dealing with these prac- 
tical matters nowadays by Act of Parliament, that we 
drafted a clause, I am sure it must be ten years ago, in 
one of the Lunacy Bills that has been introduced year 
after year and passed by the House of Lords, simply 
getting rid of that little difficulty. An absurd case arose 
where that took place, so a clause was drawn, and of 
course ought to have pissed through at once. It takes 
ten years to do, and there is the whole thing standing. 
You will no doubt recommend that that shall be con- 
tinued ; how many years would it be before that is done ? 


34890. (Dr. Loch.) There is no power of making orde:s 
on lines like the Local Government Board, who do so 
much by orders, that does not pass into legislation strictly. 
—The Local Government Board is acting under the 
Act of 1888, since these horrors grew up. They have 
put in great powers for doing these things, removing 
them from Parliament. 
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34891. I was only thinking what Mr. Greene was sug- 
gesting that a power of alteration and modification might 
be lodged in some authority similar to the power which 

‘the Local Government Board have under the Poor 
_ Law ?—Yes. 


34892. It is a broader method of doing the same thing ? 
—Yes. 


34893. (Mr. Greene.) I was suggesting enormous powers 
should be given to the Chancellor to direct the modus 
operandi of the Commissioners?—Yes, or whoever is the 
authority. 


34894. Instead of being by statute it should be re- 
posed in him as being the highest, and, to my mind, the 
most suitable official ?—That is the only way of working 
things nowadays. I do not think myself it is the best 
way, but it is the only way. 


34895. With reference to the Home Office,do you see 
any use in allotting any functions with reference to non- 
criminal lunatics to the Home Office ?—Personally I do 
not. We have at least two authorities; I do not see 
the advantage of having a third. 


34896. But the Home Office must always be per” 
mitted to have authorised access to persons who are 
lunatics for the purpose of public justice to see that 
accused persons are not concealed in asylums under 
pretence of lunacy and to see that officials do their duty ? 
—They know what they require in that way ; they ought 
to have everything they require. 


34897. Without being responsible for the control of 
the lunatics or the administration of the system under 
which the lunatic is detained ?—That is my view. 


34898. To give them an obligation to look after the 
estimates is rather outside their function ?—That is my 
opinion now we have got the Local Government Board. 
That was all right when the Lunacy Act was passed in 
1853, and the different dates of the Lunacy Acts, and 
when the Commission was constituted; I think the Home 
Office was the proper place then, but now that we have 
got the Local Government Board it does not seem to me 
to be the proper place, and that we have really got three 
wheels. 


34899. Supposing the Chancery Division took charge 
of the property administration of lunatics, is there any 
reason why the county court should not, in small cases, 
deal with the property of lunatics within their juris- 
diction ?—No; I should rather like to see that. I think 
if the administration of the estates goes into Chancery 
that in the Counties Palatine of Lancaster and Durham 
it ought to be done in those courts, and probably some 
use could be made ot some of the principal district regis- 
tries. 


34900. You have pointed out that there is a percentage 
charge which is borne by the estates of the Chancery 
patients ; you said this should not amount to more than 
the expense of doing the necessary work for them. At 
present we are told there is £9,000 a year profit ?—There 
certainly has been a considerable surplus for some time. 


34901. Is there any season why patients who have 
got only small estates should have the advantage of this 
visitation without paying for it at all, because the per- 
centage does not touch a large number of estates ?— 
That is rather a large question I think. It crops up 
pretty often with regard to things where larger estates 
pay for the smaller; where the richer people pay for the 
poorer. 


34902, A pauper only becomes a Chancery patient if 
he is very poor for some special reason affecting the 
property. He would naturally, with that small property, 
if it had not been that he was accidentally the subject 
of an inquisition, have been an ordinary patient under 
the control entirely of the Lunacy Commissioners, and he 
would have had no special visits during the remainder 
of his life, and he would not have required to share the 
benefits of this separate establishment ?—No. 


34903. Is there any reason for continuing that; if your 
view were carried out that an inquisition is not necessary 
it would cut it away at once ?+It would, it is quite true. 
I am not quite sure, but I think most of those cases have 
arisen in this way: the Commissioners come across some 
person of quite small means who turns out to have got, 
or they hear somehow that he has got, some small amount 
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of property, and that is it not being properly looked 
after. It is very often a very small amount. They 
report this to the Lord Chancellor; then the Lord Chan- 
cellor sends it on to the Masters in Lunacy and they hold 
an inquisition on this person, although the amount of 
the property is very small indeed, simply for the sake of 
preserving it. Somebody is supposed to be trying to get 
hold of it, generally. Then that small amount of prop- 
erty, in spite of its being protected, is expended. It is 
very likely something too small to produce an income, 
therefore the capital of it is used, and the patient be- 
comes a pauper, but is nevertheless among the propertied 
class. : 


34904. We have had areturn (vide Appentix Papers, p- 
430 post) from the Masters’ Office of the number of cases in 
which the income does not exceed £20 a year. There 
seems to be 630 of them. They are all provided for for 
nothing ?—Those figures surely are not right, are they ? 


34905. Estates of which the income does not exceed 
£20 a year; lunatics so found, eleven ; under Section 116, 
(1) (b) eighteen ; under Sub-section (c) 142; persons under 
Sub-section (d) twenty ; and lunatics 433 ; lunatics under 
Sub-section (f) six ; estates of which the income is £20 a 
year and upwards, but less than £100 a year, 1,379 ?— 
But not all under inquisition. 


34906. No, administered by the Masters in Chancery ?— 
I think that under Section 116 somebody or other might 
come under Section 116 although the unfortunate person 
had only 24d., as far as the principle is concerned ; that 
is how it arises; some of these cases, I dare say, are 
abused. 


34907. They are dealing with cases of which the income 
is £20 a year and upwards and less than £100 a year, and 
I do not think they pay anything ?—I forget; I am 
ashamed to forget, but I do. 


34908. If anything is done I presume this percentage 
charge might be reconsidered beneficially 7—Yes, I think 
so. Ido not know what the Treasury would say. It is 
a very difficult question, reconsidering fee orders. On 
the one hand you will find a fee order producing more than 
it ought, and perhaps you would say if the authority was 
thoroughly vigilant that it would look into this and cut 
the fee order down, for a time at any rate. On the other 
hand there are fee orders which do not cover the expenses. 
The same authority is not particularly astute to look it 
out and to raise the fee order. I think the thing is dealt 
with fairly on the whole, but it is true, as you have pointed 
out, that for some years the percentage has produced 
substantially more money than the expenditure. I think 
there are some branches of expenditure that have not 
been taken into account. For instance, the lunacy offices 
are in the Royal Courts of Justice. I think they are 
getting them for lunacy purposes for nothing. I can 
imagine if you were examining the Treasury about fee 
orders they would find some means of putting some items 
that do not appear ; that is one. 


34909. Under Section 337, which gives power to 
amalgamate, do you read it that the Lord Chancellor 
could, or could not, appoint additional Commissioners ?—~ 
I think he could. 


34910. That no limitation except so far as the con- 
currence of the Treasury for payment would be necessary ?— 
I think so. I had forgotten that the powers were so large, 
but when the Chairman called attention to it to-day it 
seemed to me that it was so, that the powers were very, 
very large. 


34911. That could be exercised upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s own responsibility ?—It could be, yes. 


34912. You said something about the chairman. At 
present the chairman has to be elected by the Commis- 
sioners 7—Yes. 


34913. Would you alter that? If you are going to 
appoint a paid person I take it he would have to be 
selected as worth the money by the Lord Chancellor ?— 
I do not feel very strongly about that; I think I should 
be rather in favour of letting the Commissioners elect 
one of their laymen as chairman. 


34914. Attaching to it a salary ?—My view was that 
you need not have more than three lay Commissioners 
out of eight and that one of the lay Commissioness should » 
be the -hairman. 
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34915. He would be appointed by the other Commis- 
sioners and not by the Lord Chancellor ?—He would 
be appointed originally as a lay Commissioner by the 
Lord Chancellor, and it would be left to the Commissioners 
to say which of those three they would appoint as their 
chairman. * 


34916. I need not pursue it much further. With 
reference to the age, you have told us your reason for 
fixing on the sixty-five limit ?—No, on a limit. My own 
view as to Commissioners would be seventy. 


34917. E dare say you have it in mind that it involves 
a great deal of travelling ?—Yes, 


34918. And immediate calls to duty ; no regular repose, 


- 80 to speak, and very depressing and exacting work in 


inspecting these big places ?—I think it is exacting, but 
as a matter of fact I think they generally take a very 
great interest in it. My personal friends amongst Com- 
missioners over these many years have often told me 
that though they do not expect it as first they become 
very much interested in many individual cases as well 
as in the thing as a whole. 


34919. But of course with increasing years physical 
exercise becomes more difficult, and failure of the senses 
and so on, although the brain may be very effective ?— 
Yes. I cannot imagine a man wishing to be a Come 
missioner over seventy. 


34920. A question you were asked by Mr. Chadwyck- 
Healey rather suggested that people do not attain sufficient 
eminence or proficiency to be appointed until they are 
Do you feel that that is so ?—It 
was not put very precisely by Mr. Chadwyck-Healey, 
but I have no sympathy at all with his sentiments. I 
have a great opinion of youth for all offices. I think if a 
man is not fit to be a Commissioner in lunacy at thirty- 
five I should despair of him. 


34921. As regards taxing in Chancery, that has been 
strongly recommended by the Committee. We have 
had their report before us. 
not put in force ?—Well, to put it in the plainest way, 
because we had a very good man and a very ‘cheap man. 
That is the real truth. 


34922, But that was known to the Committee; they 
had all the evidence before them as to who was acting 
and so on ?—Yes, the Committee were acting on prin- 
ciple. The question was whether it was not desirable 
to have one taxing office for all branches including Chan- 
cery lunatics, and that was their opinion, and there is a 
great deal to be said for it; in fact I concurred in it. 
Then the question came about working this out, and it 
was not thought desirable—I was surprised to see it was 
suggested it m‘git require the <ddition of two Masters 
—at any rate you require the appointment of a new 
Master in the general taxing office, and it would have 
had the practical effect of losing us a very good man. 

34923. He would have remained on the staff but he 
had not got the statutory qualification of being a solicitor 
or barrister; that is all. Nobody suggested that he is 
not competent to do the work ?—He could not have been 
transferred as a Master into that office. 

34924. For that reason, that he had not the statutory 
qualification ?—Yes. 

34925, Although in fact his qualifications and attain- 
ments might be ever so good ?—Yes. 

34926. You suspended the operation of the recom- 
mended order to meet that one case ?— Yer, to that extent. 

34927. (Mr. Byrne.) I would like to ask one or two 
questions about the future Commission in Lunacy that 
you have in your mind’s eye. The general effect of your 


written statement, and of the evidence that you have 


given, is that you would like the Lunacy Commission to 
be a highly qualified advisory body, not directing the 
operations of lunacy authorities, but acquiring knowledge 


_ themselves and imparting it both to the public by an 
- annual report and in advice to the department concerned ? 
- — Yes. 


34928. It would follow, would it not, if those functions 
were limited in that way, that it would be more and 
more important that they should be technically a com- 


_ petent body, familiar with the nature of lunacy and the 
necessary treatment, and such facts connected with lunacy 


Can you tell us why it was. 
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as require supervision and so forth by a lawyer ?—Yes, 
I see no objection to your statement. 


34929. Does the present system of appointment ade- 
quately provide for that detail ?—Of course, what is 
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appointed, the best evidence that can be got as to the 
qualifications of the different people is collected, and 
with regard to the lawyer we get hold of the best lawyer 
who is available at the time. 


34930. You have no difficulty in finding candidates 
for the Lunacy Commissionership, although the work is 
hard ?—No, I think not. 


34931. Speaking with regard more especially to the 
lawyer Commissioners, they are as a rule gentlemen who 
have been secretary to the Comm’‘ssion, are they not; of 
recent years they have almost universally been ?—I think 
that three secretaries have been appointed one after 
another. , 


34932. Had any of those gentlemen administrative 
experience before they were appointed secretary ?—Not 
before they were appointed secretary. 





34933. Or did their qualification as Commissioners 
come from the fact that they were secretary, and in that 
position acquired the knowledge ?—I think substantially 
that is how they came to be Commissioners. 


34934. If the Board is to have the respect and con- 
fidence of the public that would not be an ideal way of 
appointing those members, would it, taking persor s who 
had no knowledge especially bearing on their futu e 
duties, allowing them to practise them, or to watch 
them being practised, in a subordinate position, and 
then making them Commissioners. That would not be 
the constant addition to the Board of highly qualified 
persons with recent experience in the medical and other 
treatment of lunacy ?—I do not think I agree with you. 
I think if you take a man of ability, a layman or a lawyer, 
and put him into the office of secretary to the Com- 
missioners, with the insight of the work that he has there, 
and he is there for some substantial number of years, and 
he shows himself to the Commissioners to be a good man, 
he seems to me to be a man who is very well trained for 
the office of Commissioner. 


34935. I am sure that is the opinion that the Lord 
Chancellor holds, or else the system would not have 
existed; but do you think it is a system which impresses 
itself as the best possible in the eyes of the public ?—I do 
not know about the public. It happens in the way the 
office is worked there that the secretary of the Com- 
mission is very nearly a Commissioner ; he really knows 
everything. 

34936. That is known to those who know him, but it is 
not convincing to the public, is it ?—I do not know. 


34937. How would that system compare in the mind 
of a reasonable outsider with a system under which a 
Lunacy Board, which you wish should have these highly 
technical qualifications, should be recruited from men 
known to have these qualifications, and not known as mere 
able and trustworthy persons who by learning their work 
will gradually acquire some sort of qualification ; is not 
there an essential difference ?—I do not see it myself. I 
think the sort of man that you describe as a man who is 
well known to the public because of bis considerable 
qualifications is not the man whom you would get to 

“take the office of Commissioner in Lunacy. 


34938. Not in the flower of his life ; when he is a little 
elderly you can get him ?—The public do not know much 
about these people, at any rate not until they get their 
office. Take the lawyers; the lawyers that are known 
to the public are not the men who would take a Com- 
missionership in Lunacy, except possibly when they are 
old men. 

34939. Would you not yourself think, at any rate, 
that it might be more easily defended, of, appoint 
@ person, as secretary to the Lunacy Commission, who had 
gained experience, and had a high reputation, and was 
well known, from among the inspectors of some similar 
institution under the Local Government Board ; that is 
to say, a man who brought his knowledge with him, not 
a man who came in to acquire knowledge incidentally ?— 
I think there ‘s a great deal to be said for that. I can 
quite imagine if there were a vacancy in the office of 
Secretary to the Commission that such qualifications as 
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you speak of would weigh very greatly with the Commis- 
sioners in selecting their Secretary. As you know, the 
Lord Chancellor does not appoint the Sec-etary, but the 
Commissioners have recently no doubt, because they feel 
how important their Secretary has been in recent years, 
when the work has been so heavy, and he has been left in 
London alone a good deal, have in fact selected for 
secretary a man who is in fact fit to be appointed Com- 
missioner, not drawn from the quarters you describe, 
but they have selected a man who was qualified as a 


lawyer. 


34940. Qualified to be of great assistance to them in 
the office immediately ?—Yes. 


34941. But not qualified to impress the public as a 
member of an expert Board of Lunacy such as you re- 
commend. ?—Possibly. 


34942. The gentlemen we have mentioned are all 
so distinguished, and we have seen them and been im- 
pressed so favourably with them, that we may mention 
their names. Neither Mr. Shadwell, Mr Giffard, nor Mr. 
Urn.son were people whose appointment would, or could 
conceivably impress the public as the appointment of men 
who were experts in lunacy or in asylum management ?— 
I am not prepared to admit that. 


34943. Then let us passon. You agree that it would 
be an advantage to have a paid Chairman to the Com- 
mission constantly sitting ?—I think it would be better to 
have a paid Chairman. 


34944. Could you tell us briefly wnav efjocts you think 
would be gained by that? Is it in order to make it more 
like an ordinary administrative department ?—I am 
afraid I put it in this way, that I think on the whole, with 
great respect to the unpaid gentlemen who are sitting 
here, that paid work is better done than unpaid. 


34945. Do you think as an administrative unit that the 
Board of Lunacy would be improved if it had a Chairman 
and did not consist of six co-equal gentlemen ?— Yes. 


34946. Is that one of the reasons why you suggest 
a paid Chairman ?—Yes. 


34947. So as to make it more like the prison Com- 
missioners, or like a Government office where there is a 
secretary and officers in graduated subordination 2—l 
think somebody who has a certain amount of authority— 
it is an authority amongst equals, but still like the Chair- 
man of a Commi:sion. It is not much more than that. 


34948. You would not give him any power of assigning 
duties ?—No. 

34949. You would not make him like the permanent head 
of the Home Office with Assistant Under-Secretaries and 
so forth?—No, I think they would elect, probably, the man 
who had most influence among themselves. If my 
suggestion were carried out, that they should continue 
to elect their Chairman, he would exercise a certain in- 
fluence, but not have the same authority that a permanent 
head of a public department would. 


34950. In your mind the change would be comparatively 
trifling ?—It would be trifling. 

34951. You would not like to see the Commission under 
the direction and control of a strong Chairman with power 
to assign their work to each Commissioner and direct 
them how and when to do it ?—That had not occurred 
to me. > 


34952. We have been advised to that effect by some 
of the witnesses ?—-I see great value in that, but that is 
not what had occurred to me. 


34953. You-are thinkng of a Chairman of much less 
authority ?—Yes, I think they should have a Chairman, 
and I thought it better that it should be one of the paid 
Commissioners and not one of the unpaid 


34954. What is your opinion of the other proposal 
which has been made to us that there should be a Chairman 
with the plenary authority that the head of an ordinary 
Department has, which would practically amount to 
assigning the duties of the other Commissioners and 
directing the whole work of. the department. Do you 
think that would be an advahtage in enabling the Lunacy 
Commission to acquire the reputation as an advisory 
authority which you think desirable {—I think on the 
whole I should not be in favour of that unless you are 
making a much greater change such as I can quite con- 


EVIDENCE : 


ceive being made, starting the whole thing de novo, having 
a great Lunacy Department, calling it the Lunacy Com- 
mission still if you like, and reorganising it on some 
entirely different system with local inspectors—some- 
thing of that kind, quite a different system. 


34955. I was going to ask you your opinion of that: 
scheme and I was going to preface it by saying if, as th 
result of the work of this Commission, it should be thought- 
desirable that the central lunacy authority should take 
under its inspection, and to some extent under its control, 
or at any rate, within its duty, the control of all mental 
defectives of any sort in the country, whom we are told. 
are very numerous indeed, if those duties were given to the 
central Board would you think that its remodelling on 
the lines of most modern departments would be an ad- 
vantage ?—Under those circumstances I think I should. 
be rather disposed to get hold of a very strong man and. 
put him at the head. 


34956. What would you say in similar circumstances: 
as to the desirability of employing assistant Commissioners: 
or inspectors acting under the Commissioners and generally 
younger and more subordinate men, learning their work, 
while carrying out the simpler duties of the Commission? 
—If you were to greatly enlarge the field of operations of 
the Commission by making the definition (I do not know 
whether you would call them lunatics or what you would. 
call them) wider than it is now, I think you would be 
obliged to do that. I do not feel prepared to say that it 
would be a better system, but it seems to me it would be 
the only practical one. 


34957. It would follow almost necessarily from the 
extension of the scope of the jurisdiction of the Board ?— 
I think so. 


34958. May I put it more definitely. The extended scope 
of such a Board would include children leaving the special 
schools for defective children in very large numbers 
every year, it would include the lunatics and uncertified 
lunatics and imbeciles whom no one ever thinks of certify- 
ing now in workhouses, the same classes who are receiving 
outdoor relief, and under present circumstances are not, 
excepting in rare instances, sent into institutions. If 
all those people came under the central Board it would 
necessarily involve inspection in the simpler cases by a 
man of less official rank than the present Lunacy Com- 
missioners ?—It is perfectly obvious you could not afford 
to send an eminent lawyer and an eminent physician to 
visit each of these people. 


34959. With regard to the question of the position of 
this Board, and its authority, you are disposed to think 
that it should not have any power of coercing local 
authorities ?7—That is, the Commission on its present 
footing. 


34960. You are aware that one of the important func- 
tions of the Commission, which is important although it 
does not often appear in the Annual Reports, is their power 
of calling upon local authorities, or rather recommending — 
the Secretary of State to call upon local authorities, to 
provide adequate accommodation for their lunatics. If 
the scope of the work of the Board were extended to 
imbeciles and so on, or at any rate let us assume for a 
moment that a somewhat similar power should be given 
in regard to these other classes of mental defectives 
whether called lunatics or not, would you think it neces- 
sary that some power should be retained, or should it be 
left absolutely to local authorities to say whether they 
should provide for their lunatics or not ?—I have very 
strong views about that; I should leave it to the local 
authority subject to whatever amount of contro! under the 
Act of Parliament was given to the Local Government 
Board. ; 


34961. The Loca] Government Board has no authority — 
at present; the Home Office has very strong authority ;_ 
you would keep that authority, would you ?—To my | 
mind it should be with the Local Government Board. I — 
would keep the authority somewhere, but I would not give 
it to the Commissioners. It is not really with the Com-— 
missioners now. . ‘ 


34962. But still it is the Commissioners who act as the ~ 
eyes, ears and arms of the Home Secretary, they investigate 
the facts, report them to him, and advise him whether the 
situation is such as to call for the exercise of his power ® 
—I am sure you do not suppose I suggest the work is no’ 4 
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well done at the Home Office ; I make no kind of sugges- with them is to have such central control as may be Sir Kenneth 


tion of that sort. considered necessary, and that is the Local Government Muir-— 
34963. But that is one of the chief functions of the Board. Surely that is a perfectly clear principle; it KO Boe a 


central authority. Another ig making regulations as %¢ems to me obvious. 


regards the discipline, comfort and conditions under 
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which lunatics shall live in asylums of the local autho- 
rities. That has been done by the Home Secretary 
on the advice of the Commissioners. That you think 
should go with the other functions to the Local Govern- 
ment Board ?—I think on the whole I would have it in 
one department, I do not attach very great importance to 
it, but that is what strikes me. 


34964. Another function is calung for reports in in- 
dividual cases of alleged ill treatment or improper treat 
ment. That would go-with the others, would it? The 
Home Secretary and the Lord Chancellor have a sort of 
co-equal power, or rather each has the same power of doing 
that. Should that go from the Home Office to the Local 
Government Board too ?—I am rather inclined to think 
not. 


34965, That might be kept ?—Yes. It may sound in- 
consistent, but that is how it strikes me. It comes 
under a different class. 


34966. It is not necessarily inconsistent ?—No, I do 
not think it is. 


34967. Presumably you would think lunatics in in- 
stitutions should still have their right to have their 
correspondence sent to the Home Secretary ?—I have the 
strongest opinion on that point, it certainly ought to be ; 
they go to the Lord Chancellor now; I think they a'so 
go to the Home Secretary. That does not seem to me 


a case where any conflict arises or where it is going to any 


improper persons. 


34968. As regard the other general functions of the 
Secretary of State relating to police, and their general 


_ authority, the conveyance of lunatics and so on, all these 


things you would retain notwithstanding you removed 
the other functions to the Local Government Board ?—I 
think so. You may be gradually reducing me to a 
position inconsistent with my original one, but I am quite 
prepared even to appear slightly inconsistent. My view 
is quite clear. 


34969. At the present moment the functions of the 
Local Government Board in regard to lunatics, or rather 
to the accommodation provided for lunatics, depend 
entirely on the provisions of the Local Government Act 
giving them power and authority to approve of loans, 
do they not ?—I think so. 


- 34970. Otherwise they have no power ?—No, I do 


not think they have. 


34971. Their auditors audit the accounts; otherwise 


they have no power ?—No. 
34972. That power dates from 1888 only ?—Yes. 


34973. It was in no way intended to be a transfer of 
lunacy authority or jurisdiction to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was it ?—No. 


34974. In fact that is proved by the Act of 1890, 
following immediately after, confirming all the other 
authorities given to the Lord Chancellor and to the Home 
Secretary ?— Yes. 


34975. So that power of approving loans was not in- 
tended to give them any lunacy jurisdiction, was it ?— 
I do not think so. 


_ 84976. It is also proved by the fact that as they do 
not approve the loans of the London County Council they 
have no jurisdiction whatever with regard to the asylum 
accommodation of the largest asylum authority in 
England ?—I dare say that is so. 


34977. They do not approve of loans of the London 
County Council, consequently they have not to approve 
of plans. Now what are your reasons for suggesting 
that those functions should be given to the Local 
Government Board instead of to the Home Office? I 
do not disagree, I only want to have the reasons ?— 
Simply this; since, I suppose, 1888 is the most 
important date with reference to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, it seems to me that the modern idea 
ig that you are to have great extensions of local 
wer, local authorities constituted in the different 
counties, and that the office of State that is concerned 
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tensive functions which necessarily go to the Local 
Government Board and which go to it in increasing 
number, but there are certain other functions, as has 
been put by Mr. Cunynghame, who represented the 
Home Office here, which had been considered in their 
nature to belong more properly to the Home Secretary 
with regard to lunatics, defectives, inebriates, prisoners, 
youthful criminals, youths in danger of falling into crime 
and all people like that whose disabilities or frailties 
were a danger or terror to the community which belong 
almost as of right, at any rate as of expediency, to the 
Home Office ?—Perhaps I am looking at it from rather 
a different point of view; that it is a question of provision 
for the accommodation of these persons which is left 
nowadays entirely to the county and borough authorities, 
and that the department of State concerned with them 
is the Local Government Board. 


34979. As far as I know there are only three functions 
which a local authority is bound to carry out in England 
by law. In all other ways it may to a greater or lesser 
degree provide what the law enables it to provide, but 
as regards police, lunatics and education it is under an 
obligation to provide them, which can be enforced 
legally. In none of those cases does the Local Govern- 
ment Board have any jurisdiction; one is an Education 
Department matter, the other two are Home Office 
matters. Does that seem to you to make any real dif- 
ference in the matter, or to be irrelevant ?—I do not call 
it irrelevant, but I should have thought those things 
ought to go to the Local Government Board. 


34980. Police, and education ?—Not the 
police. 


lunatics 


34981. Only lunatics and all the people who will march, 
perhaps, in future in the train of lunatics, weak minded, 
inebriates, feeble-minded children over school age and so 
on. ?—Yes, I think so, I should say that if there is a legal 
obligation on them to provide prcper accommodation 
for lunatics they should do so subject to the control of 
the Local Government Board. 


34982. And that the Local Government Board should 
have the authority to enforce that obligation ?—I think 
so. 


34983. You would not think, as some witnesses have 
suggested here, that this function is one which might be 
settled by the departments themselves; you think that 
for expediency and consistency it should go to the Local 
Government Board ?—I really do not care. I know some 
very excellent, sensible people in both departments, and 
if they sat down togetser I am sure they would arrive 
at a wise result as to what ought to be done; I should 
have perfect confidence in them. 


34984. Now another point; the powers of the Lord 
Chancellor with regard to certain lunatics are ancient, as 
you have described, but they have until recent legislation 
been really applicable to only a very small proportion of 
the number of lunatics in the country ?—You mean the 
Chancery lunatics, lunatics so found. 


34985. Yes. The Lord Chancellor during the cen- 
turies which have elapsed since the beginning of his 
jurisdiction has not anything to do with one lunatic out 
of twenty, has he ?—I should think probably not. 


34986. Therefore his jurisdiction, though most honour- 
able, dignified and important was entirely inapplicable 
to a large number of people with whom we are concerned. 
on this Commission; even historically he had nothing 
to do with them, his jurisdiction and powers extended 
merely to the property of lunatics and those who came 
under inquisition ?—I rather doubt if that is so; you 
are talking of ancient times. 


34987. You say there seems to have been, about 
eighty years ago, a short interval during which these 
powers were exercised by the Secretary of State. That, 
I take it, is referring to the powers of appointing Com- 
missioners ?—Yes. 

34988. Have you thought that for many scores of 
years it had not been exercised either by the Secretary 
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of State or the Lord Chancellor, it was exercised by the 
College of Physicians ?—I believe it was. Of course you 
are going back to a time when there was very little 
authority. 

34989. As a matter of fact as regards the great bulk of 
lunatics there was neither authority nor was there decent 
care or sympathy in any way ?—None. 


34990. It was not until proper inspection was started 
that the modern system was gradually formed ?—No, I 
think if any lunatic was looked after at all it was by the 
Lord Chancellor whose interest in him was awakened no 
doubt by his having property. I think that was the case. 


34991. Taking the Lunacy Commission as you would 
like to have it in the future, would you like to see any 
change in, so to speak, its Parliamentary representation ? 
As you know there is some difficulty in the House of 
Commons about the Lunacy Commission estimates and 
so on; the Home Secretary volunteered to do it; every 
year he is furnished with a memorandum and goes down 
to the House, he has some of his staff and some of the 
Lunacy Commission to advise on questions which may arise 
suddenly, but he is compelled to confess that it is not a 
department with the internad working of which he is very 
familiar. You would not like to see your chairman a 
Parliamentary officer and a Member of Parliament ?— 
No, I think it would be most objectionable. 


34992. You think that the Local Government Board, 
or whatever the central body was representing the Com- 
missioners, should represent them in Parliament ?— 
Yes ; there ought to be somebody, of course, who definitely 
knew, if a question was put down on rather short notice, 
that he would be the person who would answer it. We 
are in the same great difficulty with regard to the Su- 
preme Court, with regard to the whole of the departments 
with which the Lord Chancellor is concerned; we have 
nobody to speak for us in Parliament at all, we are at a 
great disadvantage, we have nobody to take charge of 
the legal Biils. The Attorney-General may do so if he 
is good-natured enough, but he is not an officer of the 
department, we cannot give him any orders; it is the 
same, no doubt, with lunacy. 


34993. Is it your view, that if there were transferred 
to the Local Government Board such of the powers of 
the Secretary of State and other authorities as you have 
suggested, namely, the general dealing with local 
authorities in the way of provision of accommodation 
and making regulations, and so forth, that that should 
constitute the Lunacy Commissioners, as a body so to 
speak, affiliated and connected with the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and not in any way connected with the 
Home Office, but that merely these police powers, so 
to speak, should be reserved to the Home Office, 
leaving no official connection with the Commissioners ?— 
E would not treat them as being connected with any 
department, I would simply consider them, as the name 
Commission rather imports, that it is a separate thing. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ; 


34994, There is the Prison Commission which is in very 
close connection with the Home Office, not entirely in a 
position of subordination to it, but in close connection 
with it, and the Home Secretary represents them in 
Parliament and is responsible for the whole of their 
work. Would you like to see that sort of connection, or 
greater freedom ?—I would give them at least as great 
freedom as they have now ; I think it is better. 


34995. (Chairman.) I think, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Greene as to what would happen in the case of 
the administration of lunatics’ property being handed 
over to the Court of Chancery, as regards the Palatine 
Court, your reply was that they could take over the 
administration there, and I think at certain district 
Registries also ?—I think they might. I put it rather 
tentatively. 


34996. It has been given to us in evidence by severa: 
people that it is most important that there should be con- 
stant and easy communication between the judicial 
authorities and the Visitors. The question I want to 
ask is whether that might constitute a difficulty if the 
judicial authority were either the County Palatine Court or 
a district registry ?—I think there might be a difficulty, 
but I do not think it would be a great difficulty ; com- 
munication nowadays is so very easy, you can talk from 
the County Palatine to London on the telephone. 


34997. (Mr. Greene.) Do you suggest that the Lunacy 
work should be discharged by the Palatine Courts or only 
the administration of estates ?—Only the administration 
of estates. : 


34998. The Palatine Court officer comes up from Liver- 
pool once a fortnight and sits with the Chancery Judge ?— 
The District Registrar not the County Palatine officer. 


34999. Therefore he is in touch with it ?—Yes. 


35000. But how would you deal with the County ~ 
Palatine Court ?—I have not thought it out very much. 


35001. It would only be property matters ?—I only 
meant property matters; I only referred to the ad- 
ministration. 


35002. (Chairman.) But even with regard to ad- 
ministration, I take it the Visitors are constantly in 
communication now with the Masters as regards the 
property of patients ?—The Visitors’ business is to see 
that the lunatics, property is in fact administered for 
his advantage ; the Visitor goes down, knowing that the 
Committee has got £1,000 a year to expend on the lunatic 
and finds the lunatic living evidently on only £200 a 
year ; he then reports that. ; 

35003. Still you do not see any great difficulty in tne 
case of the County Palatine Court and the district 
registries ?—No, it would be a convenient thing to do. 

35004. Is there anything you would like to add ?— 
I think not, except to apologise for having said so much. 
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1.— SUGGESTIONS AND INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED BY THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS WITH REFERENCE 
TO SITES: GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS: CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS: PLANS 
AND PARTICULARS: ESTIMATES: OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 





(Handed in by F. Needham, Esq., M.D. Sce Question 27000.) 


SITEs. 


1. The land to be acquired for the site of an asylum 
should be of a perfectly healthy character, and offer 
facilities for the construction, where necessary, of a com- 
plete system of under drainage. A chalky, gravelly, or 
rocky subsoil is the most desirable. 

; The site should not be near to any nuisances, such as 
steam engines, shafts of mines, noisy trades, or offensive 
manufactures ; neither should it be intersected by public 
roads or footpaths. It should be elevated, as respects 


7. It is an advantage to have the principal entrance Principal! 
on the north side of the asylum, near to which should entrance. 
be grouped the rooms for the committee and offices for 
the principal officers, together with reception and waiting 
rooms, all having proper lavatory and w.c. accom- 
modation. 


8. The accommodation for the male and female patients Separation 
must be kept distinct; and the building should be so f Sexes and 
constructed as to admit of the separation of the male °/assification. 
and female patients respectively into at least four classes. 


the surrounding country, undulating in its surface, cheer- 
ful in its position, and having a general fall to the south 
or south-east with, if possible, some sloping land towards 
the north, to which the sewage can be applied by gravi- 
tation. 


2. The quantity of land to be acquired should be 
liberal, and in view of enlargements, should allow the 
proportion of not less than one acre to every ten of the 
number of patients which the asylum will ultimately 
contain, and be adequate for the supply of farm produce 
and for agricultural employment, as well as for exercise 
and recreation for the ultimate number. The site should 
offer facilities for any extension of the asylum which may 
become necessary at a future period. It is undesirable 
that an asylum should in any case be built on an estate 
of less than fifty acres, whatever the number of patients 
for which it is intended. 


3. The site should be as central as possible to the mass 
of population in the country or district for which the 
asylum is to be erected, and should be easily accessible 
by railway, in order to facilitate the visits of patients’ 
friends, and the supply of stores. It should be within 
a moderate distance of a town so as to afford facilities, 
if necessary, for the introduction of gas, electricity, and 
water, from the public works, and opportunities for 
amusement and relaxation to the officers, attendants, 
and patients. 
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be a constant and ample supply of wholesome water, of 
which a careful chemical and bacteriological analysis 
should be made, as well to ascertain its fitness for the 
purposes of drinking and washing, as to determine the 
proper materials for pipes and cisterns. The quantity 
obtainable, exclusive of rain water, should, at the driest 
season, be not less than 40 gallons per head per diem, 
and the amount available should be accurately gauged. 
The actual position of the well (if the supply is to be 
derived from one) should not be fixed until the position 
and general plan of the building on the site have been 
determined. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF BUILDINGS. 


6. The general form of an asylum should be such as to 
afford an uninterrupted view of the surrounding country 
and free access of sun and air; and to give, as far as 
possible, the principal rooms a southern or south-eastern 
aspect. 


As female patients usually preponderate, the plan should 
generally provide more accommodation for that sex than 
for males. No ward should be designed for a less number 
of patients than would ordinarily require the services of 
at least three attendants, allowing one attendant to ten 
patients. 


9. As an approximate rule, the provision in a new Classification. 


asylum for different classes of patients should be in the 
following proportions : 





Sick and infirm - : - : - = 25 
Epileptic - - . - - - =F LO 
Recent and acute cases = = < + Of) 
Working, and quiet chronic cases - - 40 

100 





This rule may require modification in the cases of 
very large asylums, and of those for not more than 300 
patients ; also in those in certain localities or for special 
purposes. 

When it is proposed to build an asylum for a less 
number of patients than the maximum number to be 
ultimately accommodated, the asylum should be de- 
signed in the first instance for that maximum number, 
both as regards the administrative departments and 
the wards, in the relative proportions as above, and the 
buildings which are intended to be ultimately erected 


should be in convenient proximity to the laundry on 
the female side and to the workshops on the male side. 
Buildings of a similar description may be also erected 
at the farm or in the gardens for workers in those places. 


11. In all large asylums it is desirable that there should 
be in each division a small ward in which newly ad- 
mitted patients may be placed under special observation, 
with a view to classification ; and in all asylums, one or 
more dormitories, with a few single rooms communicating 
should be set apart and arranged for the care and super- 
vision, during the night, by special night attendants, of 
suicidal and epileptic patients. The wards for recent 
and acute cases, and the dormitories last referred to, 
should be of moderate size. No dormitory should, 
even in the largest asylum, be designed for more than 
fifty patients. 


12. Unless the scheme contemplates the provision of Infirmaries. 


separate hospital accommodation, as in the next para- 
graph, at least one suitable infirmary or hospital ward 


Reception 


ward. 


Position of 
wards. 


Day-rooms. 


Floor space 
in dormitories 
and single 
rooms. 


Height. 


Number of 
beds in 
dormitories. 


Proportion of 
single rooms. 


Ward 
sculleries, 
lavatories, 
baths and 
water-closets. 


Baths and 
fittings, 
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should be provided on each side of the building, con- 
taining an associated day dormitory, single rooms, day 
rooms, and a good scullery with a cooking range. One 
at least of these wards should be on the ground floor, 
as should also be all the epileptic wards if possible. A 
verandah is a useful addition to a hospital ward. 


13. A modern principle of arrangement, for which 
many advantages have been claimed, consists in the 
provision of :— 

(a.) A main building comprising an administra- 
tive department, with wards for chronic, trouble- 
some, or dangerous patients. 

(b.) A hospital for the separate treatment of 
acute cases of insanity. 

(c.) A hospital for cases of acute sickness in which 
hospital treatment can be fully carried out. 

(d.) Cottage blocks, of simple and inexpensive 
construction and arrangement, for working, quiet, 
and convalescent patients. 


Special provision is also desirable for the separate 
treatment of cases of phthisis and dysentery, for which 
buildings might be erected of inexpensive, but fire re- 
sisting construction. 


14. The day-room space in a ward may be provided 
either in the form of one or more rooms, or, of a room 
or rooms combined with a gallery not being less than 10 
feet wide. In each case the floor space, per patient, 
must be 40 feet superficial. If provided by a room 
or rooms and gallery the space afforded by the gallery 
must not exceed 20 feet superficial per patient. A 
convenient arrangement is a gallery of adequate width 
with a room at one or both ends. The windows of the 
gallery should, if possible, have a southerly aspect. 
Mere corridors of communication are not to be reckoned 
as galleries. 


15. The associated dormitories for clean and healthy 
patients should allow a floor space of 50 feet superficial 
to each bed or patient, and the single rooms 63 superficial 
feet. The space in the dormitories and single rooms of 
infirmary wards should be not less than 67 and 84 feet 
respectively. 

The general height of each story should not be less 
than 12 feet in the clear from floor to ceiling. 


_ 16. No associated bedroom should be designed to 
contain less than three beds. 


17. The proportion of single rooms throughout the 
asylum should not exceed one-fourth. They should be 
chiefly in the wards appropriated to the excited and the 
sick, but a few should be available for special cases in 
the other wards, and, in particular, in the dormitories 
for epileptic cases. It is also convenient to have a few 
single rooms for noisy patients in a special corridor lead- 
ing out of the epileptic dormitory. Padded and half 
padded rooms should be provided in suitable places. 


18. In each ward there should be a ward scullery, with 
some appliance for plate warming; an ample lavatory 
with basins in the proportion of one to every six patients, 
their wastes discharging into an open channel; a’ slop 
room containing a sink ; storerooms for clothing, bedding, 
crockery, brushes, and other articles in use in the wards ; 
one or more baths; and waterclosets in the proportion 
of one for ten patients, no ward having fewer than three, 
with an extra closet in each block for the separate use 
of attendants; also a boot and cloak room near the door 
leading to the grounds, where boots can be changed 
before entering the wards. 


19, It is very desirable that all waterclosets, lavatories, 
ete., should be placed in artifically heated projections, 
with a lobby not less than five feet wide with cross ventila- 
tion separating the ward from the waterclosets. In 


addition to the baths in wards, general bath rooms con- ~ 


veniently placed, and containing not more than 8 
baths with good-sized dressing rooms attached, will be 
found greatly to facilitate the bathing of the patients. 
The baths should be of Stourbridge ware, or vitreous 
enamelled iron, specially thick, and should not be enclosed 
in wood-work, but may have a Hard wood capping. They 
should be fixed wih the head towards the centre of the 
voom, and so that an attendant can stand on each side. 
The top of the bath itself should not at the most exceed 
twenty-six inches from the floor. It is of great importance 
that the taps, as well as the supply and waste pipes, 
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should be of large size, so as to admit of the ready change 

of water for each patient, and further that the supply and i 
waste should be distinct. Taps for hot and cold water 
should be carefully distinguished, and protected by locking 
arrangements or enclosed in locked cupboards. Hot 
water should not be laid on to lavatory basins, but may 
be supplied in the lavatory by a carefully protected 
tap. 

20. Separate bedrooms should be provided for two or Atte 
more attendants in each ward, each room not having '0Om 
a less area than 100 feet superficial; and, whenever 
practicable, such rooms should adjoin dormitories. 
Larger rooms may be provided in some of the male wards 
for the use of married men and their wives. The total 
accommodation for attendants should be sufficient to 
provide for one attendant to every eight and a half 
patients, inclusive of night attendants. 


21. The staircases should be of such number, and be so Stair 
placed, as to afford ready egress to patients in case of 
fire, and to enable medical officers, attendants, and others, 
to pass from one part to another without unnecessarily 
retracing their steps. Every dormitory not on the 
ground floor should have two exits leading to separate 
staircases. 


22, A general recreation and dining hall for patients Gener 
of both sexes, of ample size, conveniently situated with dining 
reference to the kitchen, should be provided, with a stage 3 
at one end, and dressing rooms with lavatory accommoda- 

; 







tion. A scullery and other requisite offices should be R 

attached to the hall. 
Mess rooms for the male and female attendants, capable oe 

of being used as sitting rooms in the evening, should 

be provided for the smaller asylums, and separate mess 

and sitting rooms in asylums of larger size. j 


i. 


23. Visiting rooms of sufficient size, with lavatory and Visitin 
w.c. accommodation attached, or conveniently near, t°° 
should be provided, within convenient distance of the 
general entrance and of the patients’ wards, and placed t 
so as to minimise the opportunities of the sexes coming 
into contact. ‘ 


24. Suitable apartments should be provided for the Officer 
assistant medical officers; and also for the steward, quart 
matron, and chief attendants; but for these officers, : 
except perhaps the assistant medical officers in large 
asylums, separate kitchens are not required. b 


25. The apartments for assistant medical officers, ct 
which should consist of a sitting and bed-room for each assis 
officer, a common dining room and spare bedrooms for medic 
visitors should be conveniently placed with regard to officer 
the wards occupied by the sick and recent cases, and, othe 

adjacent to these apartments, a room for pathological 

research and the storage of specimens should be provided. 

The rooms for the matron and chief attendants should be 
in or close to the wards, and those for the steward near 
the north entrance. If the employment of a married 
head male attendant is contemplated, a cottage in con- 
venient proximity to the male division should be pro- 
vided. Cottages will also be probably needed for married 
male attendants and artizans. 


26. There should also be suitable sleeping accommoda- Quart 
tion for the laundry and domestic servants of the institu- attet 
tion. In large asylums it may be convenient to provide ands 
in detached buildings, day, night, and sick accommoda- | 
tion for some of the attendants. 


27. The various wards and apartments may be con- Cove 
nected by covered ways or passages of communication, and et 
which ought to be no wider than is necessary to give 
convenient access to the several parts of the building. 
Steps should be avoided in these corridors as far as possible 
but no incline should exceed one in thirty. 


28. The general stores, workshops, laundry, and similar Stew 
offices should be on the north side, with entrances to stores 
them on that side, and be so arranged that there need 
not be more than one outer entrance to the steward’s 
and workshops’ courts, conveniently placed for control 
by the steward from his office. 

29. The workshops should comprise shops of ample Work 
size for carpenters, painters, plumbers, and engineers, : 
with a smithy adjoining, and a shed for bricklayers and) 
masons, all opening on to a courtyard, conveniently 
arranged for the delivery of materials. ‘ 

There should also be shops for upholsterers, tailors, and 
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cobblers, in direct communication with the asylum and 
near to the working patients’ wards. 

Part of the upholsterers’ shop should be partitioned off 
by a glass screen as a room for hair-picking in winter, an 
adjacent open shed serving this purpose in summer. 

It is convenient to associate with the cobblers’ shop a 
central boot room with heated racks, where boots can be 
changed on returning from work on the land, and be dried 
and inspected for repairs. 


30. Well arranged laundry buildings with a sufticient 
drying ground must be provided on the female side of the 
asylum. A separate washhouse for officers’ and attend- 
ants’ linen is desirable, and also a separate washhouse for 
very foul linen. Applicances of the most efficient de- 
scription for drying clothes should be provided. A room 
with appliances for washing and drying horsehair and 
beds would be found useful. 


31. A good but not unduly large residence suitably and 
conveniently placed, away from the sights and sounds of 
the asylum, not necessarily but by preference having 
covered communication with it, should be provided for the 
medical superintendent, with kitchen and other necessary 
domestic offices. . 


32. A chapel must be provided which should be easy of 
access, and capable of comfortably accommodating at 
least three-fifths of the patients. It should have the 
usual character and arrangements of a church, and con- 
tain no special or peculiar provision for the separation of 
the sexes, except distinct entrances. Small closed porches 
or lobbies should be conveniently placed, to which epileptic 
patients seized by fits during service may be removed. 


33. There should also be a small detached hospital for 
not more than three patients of each sex for the isolation 
of infectious cases. It should include a kitchen, a simple 
small laundry, disinfecting room with disinfector, also 
accommodation for a caretaker and his wife, and for day 
and night attendants. The cubic space in the patients’ 
part of this building must not be less than 2,000 feet for 
each patient in dormitories and single rooms. The build- 
ing may, if desired, be constructed of inexpensive but 
fire resisting materials, the walls and ceilings being 
plastered, and the floors solid. 


34. A mortuary, consisting of two rooms, together with 
a post-mortem room supplied with a washing-up sink, 
should be provided in a position easily accessible from, 
but as much as possible out of sight of, the wards. For 
large asylums, it should have also a waiting room for 
patients’ friends, and proper lavatory accommodation. 


35. Farm buildings should be also provided with 
adequate accommodation for stock and stabling for horses, 
including those of the visiting committee. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 


36. As the building is intended principally for the 
accommodation of pauper patients, all superfluous 
decoration must be avoided, both in the exterior and 
interior of the building, which, however, should be rendered 
as cheerful and attractive as due considerations of 
economy will permit. All unnecessary and undue expendi- 
ture upon official and administrative buildings must be 


carefully avoided both in their construction and fittings. 


37. The walls must be so constructed as effectually to 
exclude wet. 


38. The stairs should be built of stone, oak, or of some 
fire resisting material, without winders or long straight 
flights, and with as shallow risers as possible. The well 
should be built up, and hand-rails should be provided on 
each side of the stairs, but no space should be left between- 
the rail and the walls. Fixed gas brackets or other danger- 
ous projections should not be attached to walls of stair- 
cases or corridors. 


39. Wherever practicable horizontal and _ vertical 
fire resisting construction should be adopted. The 
ceilings next below the roof, in all parts of the asylum 
occupied by patients should be constructed throughout 
of incombustible materials. 


40. Hydrants, connected with a tank in a water tower of 
considerable height or with the public main, should be 
placed in convenient positions on all the floors, and 
external mains with hydrants provided, by which water 
can be thrown over the building. 

It is convenient to have the internal hydrants enclosed 
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in cupboards, large enough to contain the hose when 
attached to the hydrant, and the nozzle. The cupboard 
should open with the ordinary ward key. 


41. In all cases, descending or horizontal smoke flues Smoke flues. 


should, where practicable, be avoided; but when used, 
they should be. constructed with iron pipes inclosed in 
covered brick channels; and flues from any close fire or 
furnace, which are carried up in any of the walls, should be 
constructed with a hollow space round them, to prevent 
the inconvenient transmission of heat into the building 
during the warmer periods of the year. 


42. All corridors, not being only passages of communi- Materials for 
cation, also day and sleeping rooms, should have wooden floors. 


floors ; and it is desirable that where boards are used they 
should be grooved and tongued. Where oak is not used 
it is indispensable that the wood should be the best yellow 
deal, American maple, or pitch pine in boards of narrow 
width, or in blocks, and thoroughly well seasoned. All 
wooden floors should be prepared for dry rubbing. The 
floors of seulleries, lavatories, urinals, and waterclosets, 
should be of papyrolith, terrazo, cement, tiles, or other 
non-absorbent material. A layer of cement concrete, 
not less than 4 inches thick, should be laid under all 
boarded floors at the ground level. No timber inserted 
in any wall should be placed within 9 inches of a smoke 
flue, and no plug should be driven within 6 inches of the 
inside of any flue. 


43. The walls of all kitchens, sculleries, larders and wash- 
houses, also of bath-rooms, lavatories, waterclosets, 
slop-rooms, etc., should be faced internally with glazed 
brickwork or tiles either the whole height or to dado 
height, with parian cement or adamantine plaster above. 
It is also desirable that staircases and internal corridors 
should be similarly treated on account of the durability, 
cleanliness and economy in maintenance. 

The remaining walls generally should be plastered or 
cemented internally. Walls of workshops and other 
similar buildings may be of fair faced brickwork colour- 
washed. 


Glazed bricks. 


44. The windows of the day rooms and corridors should Windows. 


be of sufficient size and number and bear due relation 
to the room. The lowest clear glass should be not more 
than 2 feet 6 inches from the floor. They should have 
wood sashes, double hung, and be made to open easily so as 
to allow a free circulation of air. 

The wall below the sills of windows in dormitories, day 
rooms and corridors may be splayed or recessed, to admit 
of a seat if desired. 

In the single rooms the windows should, as a general 
rule, not be placed with the sill more than 4 feet from the 
floor ; in dormitories they may be less. 

If not otherwise protected, the windows in all parts 
occupied by patients must be stopped so as to allow of 
being opened not more than 5 inches at the top and 
bottom. The panes should be of moderate size, say, 
11 by 8, and the sashes be hung with concealed cords. 


45. Strong, solid hinged shutters should be provided Shutters 


for a majority of the single sleeping rooms, and be so con- 
structed as not to admit of being forced open, or afford 
opportunities of committing suicide by hanging. They 
should be made to lock with an ordinary ward key, and to 
lock flat against the wall when not in use. Light and air 
may be adm‘tted through the shutters by apertures in 
them 9 inches square, filled in with strong, but fine. 
galvanised iron netting. 


46. The doors of: the single rooms should open out- 
wards, and be so hung that when open they will fold back 
close to the wall. Those for rooms occupied by excited 
patients should be especially strong, and those for rooms 
for epileptic patients should have an open panel 33 
inches wide in the centre of the door, so high above the 
middle rail that the occupant of the room cannot reach 
the handle of the door. The locks for all single room 
doors should be dead locks, and contrived so as to open, 
when not doubly shot, by a handle on the outside. 


47. The w.c.’s should be of the wash-down pedestal Water closets. 


type, with hinged hardwood seats, to lift up as urinals on 
the men’s side, and to occupy all the space between the 
divisions. Urinals should, therefore, not be provided. 
Each closet should be flushed by a separate flushing 
cistern of not less than 24 gallons capacity. The pulls 
should be enclosed in tubes attached to the wall, or have 
concealed wires with flush slots. All cisterns and pipes 


Doors. 


- 
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should be carefully cased in or protected, and all gas 
brackets, or pendants, and partitions between the closets 
should be so constructed or fixed as to avoid facilities for 
suicide. 


48. All day rooms, corridors, and dormitories, should 
have open fireplaces in sufficient number. Additional 
means of warming upon an approved system should also 
be provided for all large spaces for which open fires would 
be insufficient, and also for the majority of the single 
rooms, and for lavatory and w.c. blocks. 


49. Every part of the building must be thoroughly 
ventilated. The ventilation may be provided for by 
means of extraction flues, taken from the various rooms 
and corridors into horizontal channels communicating 
with a perpendicular shaft, in which means of rarefaction 
should be placed for the purpose of extracting the foul 
air, or by some other approved system. Provision must 
also be made for the admission of fresh air Particular 
attention should be paid to the night ventilation of the 
dormitories and single rooms. 


50. A safe and efficient mode of lighting the asylum 
must be provided. If gas or electricity be used care 
must be taken that all pipes, cables, wires, brackets, 
lamp fittings, taps and switches are so placed, and of such 
a description, as to be safe from interference by patients. 


51. Lightning conductors should be placed on the most 
elevated parts of the building and constructed upon 
approved principles. 


52. The best. and most approved system of pipe 
drainage should be adopted, as is more particularly des- 
cribed in “ Practical Instructions on Water Supply, 
Drainage, and Sewage Disposal,” issued ‘by the Com- 
missioners. ‘The pipes used should not be excessive in 
size, but of such dimensions as are employed in the best 
modern systems, and should generally be laid on concrete 
beds, and where necessary to pass under buildings, the 
pipes should be of cast-iron with lead-caulked joints. 

Means of flushing should be provided and the drains 
and sewers be properly ventilated, and especially all 
waste water pipes must be disconnected from the drains. 
Soil pipes should be placed outside the walls and be 
thoroughly ventilated by equally large pipes carried 
above the roof, and they should deliver below into pro- 
perly ventilated chambers or manhoies. 


53. Rain water from the building should be collected 
in a tank or tanks, suitably placed, for the purposes of 
the washouse and steam boilers. 

The material used for pipes and cisterns should depend 
upon the quality of the water as ascertained by analysis. 

54. The enclosed airing courts should all be planted 
with trees and shrubs of a non-poisonous character, and 
any trees already within them should be preserved for 
shade. Seats and properly constructed sunshades should 
be provided. Where walls are required they should if 
possible be sunk in a ha-ha. Simple urinals and w.c.’s 
may be provided in the airing courts to a limited extent. 
Tf unclimbable fences are used the rails should not end in 
spikes. 


PLANS AND PARTICULARS. 


55. In the first instance, designs must be submitted 
for the consideration of the Commissioners, comprising a 
plan of the site to any convenient scale, showing the pro- 
posed position of the asylum, and a plan of each floor of 
the various buildings drawn to a scale of 16 feet to an 
inch in small asylums, which may be reduced to 24 feet 
to an inch in large asylums. These may be on ordinary 
drawing or tracing paper. The building Schedule issued 
by the Commissioners must also be filled in and returned. 


56. When the preliminary plans have been provisionally 
approved by the Commissioners, the following drawings 
will be required for submission to the Home Secretary, and 
these must be properly completed in ink, and coloured 
and drawn on either mounted paper or tracing linen, and 
a copy of these on the same material must be subse- 
quently supplied free of charge to the Commissioners 
to be retained by them for reference. 


(a.) One or more sheets of the Ordnance map of 
the district in which the asylum is to be erected, or 
some other large map in which the extent and situa- 
tion of the estate for the proposed asylum, and ‘all 
the public roads and footpaths in the vicinity there- 
of, are clearly and fully defined. 


APPENDIX. 


the block of the buildings and offices), 
and of the exercise grounds, garden, and 
roads of approach, with the levels of the 
surface of the ground at the quoins of the 
buildings, figured thereon. 


each other floor of the building and offices, 
and of the roofs. 


levels of their inverts, and the levels of 
the surface of the ground with the gra- 
dients of the drains, manholes, intercepti-n 
traps, ventilating shafts, and other details. 


cipal front, and also of any other parts in 
which any variation therefrom takes 


place. 
(f.) Transverse and longitudinal sec- ) + ae 
tions, or sufficient portions thereof to show | o © ee 
e°o7 
o Oo 
as 3 


building. 


sleeping room, dormitory, and day room 
respectively, or of part of the same, show- 
ing the method of warming, lighting, and 
ventilating each ; also of the baths and 
washing rooms, and waterclosets, with 
their 
description of the windows and shutters. / 


the construction of every part of the f 
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(b.) A general plan of the land (with 


Seale of 
inch. 


16 feet 100 feet to an 


to an 
inch. 


(c.) Plans of the basement, ground, and ! 
(d.) A plan of the drains, showing "ot | 


(e.) Elevations of portions of the prin- 


(g.) Plan and section of one separate 


Scale of 
4 feet to an 
inch 


apparatus; and drawings and 


Each plan must show the several classes and numbers 


of patients to be accommodated in the wards, day rooms, 
dormitories, single rooms, galleries, and airing courts, 


respectively, to which such plan relates. 
dormitories, the number and positions of the beds must 
be indicated on the plans. 

The sizes of rooms, the thicknesses of the walls, the 
scantlings of the timbers of the floors and roofs, and the 
dimensions of iron girders when used, must be figured 
on the drawings. 


ot 


57. The following documents must also be submitted. 


(1.) A detailed description of the systems of heating, 
lighting, and ventilation, proposed to be adopted through- 
out the asylum buildings. 


(2.) A detailed estimate of the cost, exclusive of site, 
of: 


The estimates for all buildings must show their cubical 
contents in feet, and the price per cubic foot upon which 
the estimate has been made. 


58. By agreement with the Local Government Board, 
lunatic asylums of which plans are approved by the Secre- 
tary of State, are exempted from bye-laws made by the 
urban sanitary authority under Section 157 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. 
the rural 
exempt lunatic asylum buildings. 
will be required as to the conformity, or otherwise, of the 
plans to the local bye-laws, showing whether they in any 
respect fail to comply with such bye-laws, and if so, what 
is the justification for such non-compliance, and a copy 
of the bye-laws of the district, must be furnished with the 
report. 


Scale of Seale of 
8orl16 from 16 to 
feet to 48 feet to 
an inch an inch 
> copie lS hima ieee a Ee ees is 


In the case of ~ 


ee A ee ee eT ee 


(a.) The main building. 

(b.) The acute hospital (if any.) 
(c.) The sick hospital (if any.) 
(d.) Cottage blocks, for patients. 
e.) Chapel. ‘ 





( 
( 
(g.) Laundry. 

(h.) Attendants’ and nurses’ blocks (if any). 
(7.) Farm buildings. 

(j.) Medical superintendent’s house. 

(k.) Isolation hospital. 

(l.) Cottages for staff. 

(m.) Heating and ventilation. 

(n.) Lighting. 

(o.) Water supply. 

(p.) Drainage. 


In the case of most, if not all 
authorities, their bye-laws 
Therefore a report 


sanitary 


By Order, 


L. L. SHADWELL, 
Secretary. 


2 
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2,—BUILDING SCHEDULE SENT OUT BY THE LUNACY COMMISSIONERS WHEN PLANS 


SUBMITTED TO THEM. 


(Handed in by F. E. Needham, Esq., M.D. See Question 2700.) 


Lunacy Commission, 
66, Victoria Street, S.W., 
19 
——_ —Asylum. 

{ The Commissioners in Lunacy will thank you to furnis 
them with particulars upon the following points with 
reference to the proposed new buildings for the above 
asylum :— 

(In making this return reference should be had to the 

tions Suggestions and instructions” and “ Practical sug- 

gestions as to water supply, drainage, and sewage 

ions.” disposal, for lunatic asylums,” issued by the Com- 
missioners.) 





1 and Lanp. 
Total area of asylum estate. 
8 and ACCOMMODATION, 
Total number of patients for whom accommodation is 
to be provided :— 
(a) Sick andinfirm~ - eo 
emaies 
2 Maies 
- : maies 
2) Epileptics ©" ~ \females | Females 
(c) Recent and Acute - {males 
{females | Total 
; (zd) Working and Quiet /{ males Ss eatiee a 
Chronic -  - \females 
al WatTER SUPPLY. 
= ' How-to be obtained ? 
&c,””) Position of wells (if any). 
Land es. SEWAGE. 


Mode of disposal of. 
al Materials and sizes of drains. 
is Mode of disconnection and ventilation of drains. If 
ter drains run under buildings, how protected ? 

Are all drains to be laid on concrete ? 
,and Are rain water drains to be distinct, and into what will 
they deliver ? 


: ATRING COURTS. 

1. Number, and area of each, and how to be fenced in ? 
Are w.c.’s or urinals to be provided in them, and, if so, in 
which and to what extent ? 


” BLocks. 

Which blocks are to consist of two, and which (if any) of 
, three floors ? 
3 Is special reception block or ward to be provided ? 


Is hospital or infirmary block distinct from ordinary 
10 infirmary wards to be provided ? 


Are cottage blocks for patients to be provided? If so, 
how many and with what accommodation ? 
CONCRETE. 
Bs If to be laid under all buildings and the thickness of 
layer ? 
- WALLS AND CONSTRUCTION. 
. Thickness and construction of walls. 


Are any, and which, buildings to be of fire-resisting con- 
9, struction, and on what principle ? 
; Are all ceilings next below roof to be so constructed ? 


f LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
L. Where to be provided, and of what kind ? 
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vided ? 


woodwork, etc. 


taps. 


ARE 

Hercuts or Rooms. Clause 15 
FLooR-SPACE PROVIDED IN— 

‘ ‘ : Clause 14, 

(a) Dayrooms (with or without corridors). Clause 15 

(0) Ordinary dormitories. Clauses 15 

(c) Single rooms. and 16, 

(d) Infirmaries. Clause 15. 
PROPORTION OF SINGLE Rooms. 

In the several classes of wards. Clause 17. 


Number and description of padded and half padded 


rooms, and short details of their heating and ventilation. 


DrInInG AND RECREATION Room. 


Clause 22 
How many to accommodate seated ? ala 
KITCHEN. 
Describe generally fixed cooking and plate warming 
appliances. 

Wuat AccoMMODATION Is PROVIDED FOR :— eee a: 
(a) Assistant medical officers ? Clauses 24 
(6) Steward ? and 25. 
(c) Matron ? Clauses 24 
(d) Chief attendants ? and 25. z 
(e) Any other officers ? re Ak 24 

VIsITING Rooms. 
Where provided ? Clause 23. 
< WORKSHOPS. 
What provided ? Clauses 28 
ParHotoaicatL Room anp Museum. Mee 
If, and where, provided ? Clause 25. 
LAUNDRY. 

Nature of floors ? Clause 31. 
Drains, how arranged ? Clause 31. 
Machinery and appliances ? Clause 31! 


Drying closets or rooms, how arranged and heated ? Clause 31. 


Are fans provided and where ? 


Are any appliances for washing and drying horsehair Clause 31. 


provided, and of what nature ? 


PROVISION FOR ATTENDANTS AND SERVANTS. 


Are there to be attendants’ blocks, and their capacity ? Clauses 22 
Are mess and recreation rooms for attendants to be pro- and 26. 
Clauses 22 
If detached cottages, how many ? and 26 
Clause 26. 


Batu Rooms AND BATHS. 
Are there to be general bath rooms, and how many Clause iv. 


‘baths in each ? 


Are divisions provided for, and of what nature ? 
Total number of baths provided for patients in asylum. Clauses 18 
Description of bath as regards material, and if enclosed. and 19. 


Size of water-way in waste and supply pipes and taps. Clause 19. 
State if waste and supply pipes are distinct ? 


Height of bath from floor when fixed ? Clawse 1S 
, W.C.’s. 
In what proportion to patients ? Clauses 18 , 


Description of apparatus and general arrangement of and 19. 


Size of soil pipes, and if carried outside and ventilated 7 Clause 47. 

: ‘ Clause 47. 
Are urinals provided ? Clause 47 
Are the w.c. and lavatory blocks to be artificially Claasd im: 


heated ? 


LAVATORIES. 


How many basins provided. Description of basins and Qj, uses 18 
Are both hot and cold water to be supplied to them ? and 19. 
Waste pipes, how arranged, and where will they deliver ? Clause 18. 
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See ScuLLERIES AND Stop Rooms. Height of lowest clear glass from floor in dormitories Clause 
‘* Suggestions Describe sinks, t Set t and single rooms. 
eon, odes SRR RR rbican tea we Give short details of sashes. How stopped and to open Clause 
instructions. © Mogenous how far ? 
eibuseed® Meet SEN aeaty Shutters. Short details of. Clause 
and 22. How fitted and if provided with drying appliances ? 
Clause 18. Is there to be a central boot room for working patients, Doors. 
Clause 29. d where ? | 
sie aaa Short details of construction and arrangement. Clause 
STAIRCASES. Locks and keys. Give short details of arrangements as Clause 
Clause 21. Tf tro to onc ward? to night and day locks and keys. State where dead, and 
Clause 38. Description and materials of stairs and how arranged ? where spring, locks to be used. Also how differentiation 
Clause 38. Is there an open well in any instance, and if so, where ? of keys to be effected. If single rooms provided with 
Clause 38. If provided with, and description of, hand rail ? handles to open from outside only, and if locks, dead or 
‘ spring ? 
Hustinei Short details of doors for single rooms for epileptics. Clause 
Sop 41 Describe method. State height above ground of FLoors. 


fresh air inlets. 3 : : ; 
tat ect ee Materials, details, and construction of, in corridors and Clause 


LIGHTING. dayrooms. 
Materials, details, and construction of, in dormitories Claus 


Clause 50. Electricity, gas, or otherwise ? ; 
Clause 50. Description of brackets and pendants in dayrooms. and single rooms. ; , Claul 
Clause 50. Description of brackets and pendants in dormitories Materials, details, and construction of, w.c.'s, lava- | 
and single rooms.’ tories, bath rooms and sculleries. 
Clause 50. Description of brackets and pendants in corridors. 
Clause 50. Description of brackets and pendants in lobbies and IsouaTion HosPITaL, 
W.C.’S. Where provided and number of beds. Nature of Claus 
Clause 50. Description of brackets and pendants in sculleries and construction. What disinfector provided ? 
stairs. 
CHAPEL. 
VENTILATION. | Thidetachede Claus 
Clause 49. What system and how arranged for day and night ? Amount of seat accommodation for patients and others. Claus 
Distance between seats ? 
Finn ARRANGEMENTS. Space in seats allotted to each person ? 
Clause 40. Hydrants, where placed and connected with what water 
supply ? . MepicaL SUPERINTENDENT'S HOUSE. 
Also if calls from each ward, and if any means to increase Where provided ? Claus 
water pressure ? If and how connected with Asylum ? 


PLASTERING OF WALLS. Farw Burnpinas 





Clause 43. . ie 
What, if any, walls are to be left unplastered ? Stee : Claus 
How are single rooms to be treated ? Description and capacity ? 
Describe character of any wall mouldings. : Monaunanenss 
WINDOWS. Where provided and how arranged ? Claus 
Clause 44. : : : 
Proportion of windows to wall space in dayrooms. Looar: Brmiaws. 
Proportion of windows, to wall space in dormitories. p 
Size of squares. Do plans conform to local bye-laws of district? If Claus 
Clause 44. Height of lowest clear glass from floor in dayrooms. not, in what respects ? X 
Clause 44. Height of lowest clear glass from floor in corridors. Furnish copy of bye-laws. Y ; 
a ee 
EsTIMATE, Contents in Price per : 
; cubic feet. cubic foot. | aera a 
Clause 57. Give estimate of cost, exclusive of site, of ys 
! 
1. Main building. ; 
2. Acute Hospital (if any). ¢ 
3. Sick Hospital (if any). 4 
4. Cottage blocks for patients. ; 
5. Chapel. 
6. Dining and Recreation Hall. é 
7. Laundry. 
8. Attendants’ and Nurse’s blocks (if any). 
9. Cottages for staff. 


10. Medical Superintendent’s house. 
11. Isolation Hospital. ' 
12. Farm buildings. 











TOTAL 
pe SS eee 
13. Heating and Ventilation. 
14, Lighting. 
15. Water supply. 
16. Drainage. SS 2 ea 
Granp ToTaL 
- 
f 
Signed ee . 








Place and Date 


Peat OD I REE e BO i NR OS ae a Nie ate ES See 
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3.—ANALYSIS OF NON-INQUISITION CASES UNDER SECTION 116 OF THE LUNACY ACT 1890. 


(Sent in by David Nicolson, Esq., C.B., M.D. See Question 27397.) 





De 
There are at the present time (31st Degember, 1906) 


on the permanent list of the Lord Chancellor’s visitors 
the following non-inquisition cases :— 


10 cases under sub-section C. 


Lawfully detained, though not so found by inquisition. 


11 cases under sub-section D. 


_ Not so detained and not so found lunatics by inquisi- 
tion, but through mental infirmity arising from disease 
or age are incapable of managing their affairs. 


1 case under sub-section LH. 


Where such person is of unsound mind, and incapable 
of managing his affairs, and that his property does not 
exceed two thousand pounds in value, or that the income 
thereof does not exceed one hundred pounds per annum. 


3a..-INQUISITION CASES LIVING OUT OF THE 


B. 


The following non-inquisition cases were visited by 
special request during the year 1906 :— 


Cases under Section 116, sub-section C_ - - 29 
” ” ” D 2 Fr 6 
” ” ” E i % 6 
41 
C. #7) 
Visits to non-inquisition cases during October, 1903, 


to October, 1906 :— 
263 visits. 
Full number of visits to inquisition cases during :— 


1889 to 1890 = 2,660 visits. 
1904 to 1905 = 1,510 visits. 


New inquisition cases from October, 1905, tof Septem- 
ber, 1906 :— 
17 cases. 


JURISDICTION. 


(Referred to in Question 29786.) 


In Scotland - = : 


In Ireland 


In Portugal - - - 


In Italy - - - - 


In Germany 


In America 
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4,—-NUMBER{OF VISITS PAID BY THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S VISITORS FROM 1890 to 1906, 


(Sent in by David Nicolson, Esq., C.B., MD. Ne Question 27469.) 





Year. Number of Visits. 

1890 :ssnuewityiiners | ee ye eee OTe 

ee ee SPOT NAT RED Ua) LARS ER s 
1802" CO ee) eee ee ee 

18903 Ss) ea tet ee oe ee 

1804.0 nae ol) aa lore rege. 

TSOB. SSE eras eee tae) ee eee . 

Leddhs  Siineeee ke eee Na 

1897, cet Lk EN eS eee 6 Laredo iia earet 
1896003 coal Sactgl ats on ee eae idonasnik ae 

U800) ala Se Pe een OG 

TOO = te RL ean | . 
1901). - . =.) +) > SSR eee One . inte avo 
\1909'" '—° SOAP. omental ee ph nye 
1908! oe ene NG ES GE 
19040 9 (a7 Shige | eee es 
1OOB) at ce loupe) et aE) d 
1906 te) Pe eee ons 





— 
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a 
5.--RETURN OF INQUISITIONS FROM THE 2¢6rn NOVEMBER, 1901, TO THE 26ru NOVEMBER, 1906. 


(Sent in by 7’. Southwell Keely, Esq. 








See Question 27907.) 


1—BY MASTER FISCHER (43 IN NU MBER.) 


Contested 
‘ or 
without Jury. Uncontested. 





Date. Place of Inquiry. With or 
1902. 
January 31 - | Royal Courts of Justice 
February 7 - | East Finchley, Middlesex 
a 27. - | The Priory, Roehampton, 
+ Surrey. 
March 6 - | The Town Hall, Reading, 
Berks. 
May 17 - - | Llandudno - : - 
June 21 - | Edgbaston, Birmingham 
November 21- | London, W. - - - 
1903. 
January 29 - | St. Luke’s Hospital, Old 


February 21 - 
March 21 - 
» 28 a 


April 28 - 


May 29 - 
June 29 - 
November 20 - 


» 1904. 
March 7 - 


| oes an 





Street, E.C. 
Wye House, Buxton - 
County Hotel, Carlisle - 
Dereham, Norfolk - 
Inns of Court Hotel, 
London. 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent 
West Hampstead, N.W. 


South Yorkshire Asylum, 
Wadsley, near Sheffield 


The Royal Courts of 
Justice. 


Bridge Hall, Barnstaple, 
~ Devon, 


Town Hall » Teignmouth, | 


South Devon. 





Without Jury | Uncontested 





With Jury Contested 

















Time taken. 





Half-a-day 


One day 


Three days 


One day 


Half-a-day 


Two days 
Three days 


Three and a half 


days 


Half-a-day 


One day 
Half-a-day 
Two days 


Half-a-day 
Two days 


Three days 


Observations. 








The time given both 
in town and 
country cases in- 
cludes the time oc- 
cupied in travel- 
ling from the 
Courts to the place 
of inquiry and 
back. 


There is no record of 
the time during 
which the Master 
sat in each case. 


Master directed that 
a summons under 


Sec. 116 (d) be 
taken out. 
Found of aodnd 
mind, 
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Date. 


1904. 
May 13 - - 


June3 - - 


97 iG 5 


November 4 - 


December 21 - 


1905. 


February 1 


S> 18 - 


March 17 >| 


April } 12, 13, 
vand 14. 


May 20 - 3 


June3 - = 


July 15 - - 
re eA BS = 


1906. 


January 27 - 


February 9 - 


March 20, 21, 
and 22. 


May 19 - 


June 23 - - 


July7 - = 














Wonford House} Exeter 
| Clifton, Bristol — - - 
| Chesterfield or - 
































Master 





f, and not 





APPENDIX ; 
. Contested 
. With or : : 
Place of Inquiry. : or Time taken. Observations. 
without Jury. | (ncontested. 
Coton Hill Institution, | Without Jury | Uncontested Two days Held by Master 
Stafford. | Fischer for Master 
Ambrose, who was 
unwell. 
City of London Asylum, . . One day 
Stone, near Dartford, 
Kent. | 
Camberwell House, 65 i) Half-a-day | 
London. 
Sideup, Kent - - * One day 
Waterloo, Lancashire - ‘4 4 Three days 
Warneford House, + Es One day | 
Oxford. . | 
| Brighton re S ss ” ” | ” | 
Be dea ant ohied ‘ ) | " | Held _ by 
Fischer for Master 
»Ambrose,:who:was 
unwell. 
The Royal Courts of x i" Half-a-day 
Justice. 
“At the Crown Court, | With Jury Contested — Five days vFinding ¢ Incapable 
_- Lancaster. of managing her 
) affairs, but capable 
| | of managing her- 
| sel 
dangerous to her- 
self or to others. 
Royal Naval. Hospital, | Without Jury | Uncontested Three and a half 
Yarmouth. days 
| “Northwoods,” Winter- - i . 
bourne, near Bristol. 
York Station Hotel, e A Four days 
York, 
Albany Street, W. zs “ | Half-a-day 
Brooke House, Upper » ” Py 
Clapton, N 
Bournemouth aie 2 3 One day 
Holloway Sanatorium - 4 23 ” 
County Asylum, Ex- ty A Two days 
minster, Devon. 
Streatham, Surrey - ‘ Ws Half-a-day 
Shire Hall, Shrewsbury | With Jury Contested Five days 
Blackpool - ©-  - | Without Jury Uncontested Four days 
King’s Norton, Worcester P # Three and a half 
days 





pee 





ee i i he 


Date of 
Inquiry. 





1901. 


December 13 - 


1902. 
March 5 


eet 


June 4 - 
July3 - 
sy wh les 


November 18, 


19, 20, 21. 
December 4 


” 10 


1908. 
March 27 
April 30 


June 11 - 


November 11 


December 12 - 


1904. 

January 29 

a ao 
March 25 


April 27 


November 17 - 


~December 2 


1905. 
March 30 
April 12 


May 26 - 
July 14 - 


August 9 


' 


November 14 - 


% oa 
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2.—BY MASTER AMBROSE (36 IN NUMBER). 


Place of Inquiry. 





The Police Court, Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. 


Moorcroft, Hillingdon, 
Middlesex. 


Manchester Royal Hos- 
pital, Cheadle. 


New Cross, S.E. - - 
Holmwood, Surrey . 


Plympton House, Plymp- 
ton, Devon. 


County Court, Chiches- 
ter. 


Kensington, W.. - - 


Inns of Court Hotel - 


” ” 


Earlswood Asylum, Red- 
hill, Surrey. 


Winchmore Hill, Middle- 


Sex. 


North Riding Asylum, 
Clifton, Yorkshire. 


Hove, Brighton’ - - 


Barnstaple, N. Devon - 


2? ” 


Chelford, near Crewe, 


Chester. 
The Priory, Roehampton 
Wyke House, Isleworth 


St. George's Retreat, 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


Buxton - = Ng Fe « 


Herrison Asylum, Dor- 
chester. 


Weymouth. - = ree 


Hatton Asylum, 
Warwick. 


Notting Hill ma) Fane 
Colney Hatch = - E 


Holy Island, Northum- 
berland. 


near 








With’ or 
without 
a Jury. 


With Jury 


Without Jury 


With Jury 


Without Jury | Uncontested 


” 


29 


” 





Contested 


Or 
Uncontested. 


Uncontested 


9 


Contested 


9 


39 





Time taken. 


Three days 


One day 
Three days 


Half-a-day 
One day 
Two days 


Six days 


One day 
Half-a-day 


Three days 


One day 


Three days 


bb) 


Half-a-day 
One day 
Two days 


Three days 


Half-a-day 


39 


Three days 














Observations. 


The Master was de- 
tained by ill-health 
for several further 
days at Berwick- 
on-T'weed. 
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es ge 


Date of f 7 With or Contested ’ 
Inquiry. Place of Inquiry. without or Time taken. 


Observations. 
a Jury. | Uncontested. . 








1906. ee 
January 30 - | Ewell, Surrey - | Without Jury Uncontested Ons day 
March 23 - | Herrigon Asylum, Dor- , . a _ Three days 
chester. = 
es 0) - | Poulton-le-Fylde, Black- P "5 os 
pool. 

May 11 - - | Oxenhope -— - = on Miah ; "| 

» 31-  -| Great Western Hotel, is | “ One day 
Paddington - - 

July 10 - - | Berwick-on-Tweed With Jury F Three days 
» 24-  - | Camberwell House, 8.E. es a» Half-a-day 
aie -| Gloucester - - - oy Three days 

November 12- | Hove, Brighton - - ee * One day 








thay 
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6—RETURN OF VISITS UNDER RULE 5 OF RULES IN LUNACY, 1893. 





(Sent in by T. Southwell Keely, Hsqg. See Questions 28179 and 29506.) 








The Visitors of Lunatics paid 83 special visits in the cases of 62 patients between 1st October, 1905, and 30th 
September, 1906, upon the request of the Masters pursuant to Rule 5 of the Rules in Lunacy, 1893, as follows :— 





























aed Place of Residence of Patient. Date of Visit. 
Mr, Palmer :— 
1 | Gray’s Inn Road - - abe? | cate October, 1905, and 3rd May, 1906. 
2| Alcester - - - - -  -{| 28th November, 1905, and 28th “July, 
. 1906. 
3 | Broadway, Worcester (2 patients) - | 29th November, 1905, and 23rd January 
and 23rd May, 1906. 
4 Ealing 3 i - s - -| 4th December, 1905, and 11th May, 1906. 
-5 | Birmingham - - - - - | 11th December, 1905. 
6 | Fisherton House, Salisbury — - - | 2nd January and 6th July, 1906. 
7 | Wonford House, Exeter - - - | 1st March and 26th June, 1906. 
| 8 | Yelverton, Devon - - - - | 10th March and 8th May, 1906. 
9 | Perranporth,Cornwall - - — - | 11th March, 1906. 
10 | Tintagel, Cornwall  - - - - | 25th June, 1906. 
11 | Great Malvern - - - - | 28th July, 1906. 
Sir James Crichton-Browne :— | 
1 | Ascot - - - : = - | 3rd October, 1905. 
2.| Liverpool - - - - | 11th October, 1905, and 23rd March, 1906. 
3 | Liverpool - - Z - | 12th October, 1905, and 26th April, 1906. 
4 | Lytham, Lancashire - - ks - 16th October, 1905. 
5 | Grasmere, Westmorland - - ri 18th October, 1905, and 20th July, 1906. 
6 | Cheadle, Cheshire - : : - | 27th October, 1905, and 23rd May, 1906. 
7 | Newton-le-Willows -~ - - | 10th November, 1905. 
8 eS Vat - - - - | 27th November, 1905. 
9} Fulham - . . : - | 9th January and 30th J uly, 1906. 
: 10 | Temple, E.C. - - Pie he - | 10th February, 1906. 
11 | Felton, Northumberland - - - | 20th February, 18th June, and 28th 
August, 1906. 
12 | St. Luke’s Hospital - - - - | 28rd February, 1906. 
13 | Kesteven, Lincolnshire - . =| 3rd March, 1906. 
14 | Finsbury Park - : 5 : 2 | 7th March, 1906. 
15 | Southport- - -~ - - -. 22nd March, 1906. 
16 | Ripon a aati 2 Pes - | 27th March, 1906. 
17 | Chesterfield | 8rd May, 1906. 
18 | Macclesfield = - . ~ - | 6th May, 1906. 
19 | Finsbury Park - - - - - | 18th May, 1906. 
20 | Crewe - - . : : - | 19th July, 1906. 











wo 
Fi 
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Dr. Nicoison, CB. :— 


Cs we bo 


or 


Oo. CO st 


10 
it 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 








Place of Residence of Patient. 


Stamford Hill, N. 
Queen’s Gardens, 8. W. 


Oxford - 


Bournemouth 


Virginia Water 


Newmarket 


Wiltersfield, Suffolk - 


Ipswich - 
Ramsgate - 
Fulham - 


Norwood - 


Brook Street, W. 


Burgess Hill, Sussex - 


Brighton - 


Chessington, Surrey - 


Ham, Surrey 


Richmond, Surrey 


Kew - 5 
Wandsworth 


Crowborough, Sussex 


9 


9 


Thames Ditton - 


Ewell, Surrey 


Clapton, N.E 


Stone Dartford, Kent 


Plympton, Devon 


Peckham - 
Harrow - 


Herne Hill 


Swalecliffe, Kent 





Date of Visit. 





9th October, 1905, and 11th June, 1906. 
30th October, 1905. 
4th November, 1905. 


4th November, 1905, and 12th February, 
1906. 


11th November, 1905. 
14th November, 1905. 
16th November, 1905. 
2nd November, 1905. 
27th November, 1905, and 21st June, 1906. 
9th January, 1906. 
21st February, 1906. 
27th and 28th February, 1906. 
lst March and 9th September, 1906 
2nd March, 1906. 
26th March and 6th April, 1906. 
29th March and 1st September, 1906. 
29th March and 30th August, 1906. 
30th April and 12th August, 1906. 
15th May, 1906. 
21st May, 1906. 
8th June, 1906. 
16th June, 1906. 
June, 1906. 
27th June, 1906. 
6th July, 1906. 
sth July, 1906. 
30th July, 1906. 
3rd August, 1906. 
August, 1906. 
11th September, 1906. 





The visicor in two instances failed to see the patient. 


There is no record of the time occupied by each visit. 
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7.—RETURN OF VISITORS’ REPORTS REFERRED TO UNDER RULE 103 OF RULES IN 
LUNACY, 1892. 





(Sent in by T'. Southwell Keely, Esq. See Question 28296.) 


The number of Reports referred by the Board of Visitors to the Masters from 1st October, 1995, to 30th 
September, 1906, under Rule 103 of the Rules in Lunacy was 41. 


~8—A RETURN OF THE CASES DEALT WITH UNDER SECTION 116 OF THE LUNACY ACT,{1890, 
FOR THE SIX YEARS 1901-1906. 


(Sent in by T. Southwell Keely, Esq. See Questions 28370-2.) 


























Year. cao (6). ®y (d). oo (f). Totals 

1901 9 12 204 93 136 5 459 

1902 15 6 959 81 154 3 518 

1903 13 6 305 99 165 3 | 591 

1904 16 5 265 107 167 4 564 
1905 18 4 222 99 157 4 | 504 
1906 18 2 ASO 113 162 3 | 608 
Totals - - 89 35 1,565 592 941 22 3,244 




















21st December, 1906, 


9—RETURN OF EXISTING LUNACIES UNDER SECTION 116 (1), (£). 


(Sent in by 7. Southwell Keely, Esq. See Questions 27823-28372.) 





: 
; 
' 
. The number of existing Lunacies under Section 116 (1), (E), of the Lunacy Act, 1890, on the 26th November, 
1906, was 1,257. 
103—IV. 3K 2 


428 APPENDIX : 


1o.—RETURN SHOWING THE NUMBER OF DAYS ENGAGED, THE NIGHTS FROM HOME, 
AND THE MILES TRAVELLED BY THE LORD CHANCELLORS VISITORS IN 
THE YEARS 1903, 1904, 1905 AND 1906. 


(Referred to by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.RS., im Question 29617.) 





Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE. 


















































Laie Enowed. teria Travelled. Month. pai See a eae 
Year 1903. . Year 1905. 
October-  - 21 11 ay April - 20 11 = 
November - 15 ay May - 25 ll — 
December - 6 3,800 June’ - 23 11 4.380 
1904. July - 19 a 
January - 20 11 a= August - ag ie 
Vebruary. - 15 9 = September 10 6 3,750 
March -~ - 15 9 3,878 — ie 
‘Agel eee vs iv ay 184 93 15,587 
May? *S* - 24 12 — 
June Stas 17 10 4,107 1905. 
July _- - 17 9 = October - 25 20 = 
August - 3 14 y =r November 17 Tt _- 
September - 6 5 4,246 December 18 12 4,110 
an es eee ae % 1906. 
186 92 16,031 Tanna s 14 a 
zs February iy! 10 — 
March - Pie 9 4,310 
a April - 18 13 ss 
October s 17 13 — May = 25 14 et, 
November - 23 11 — teaches 21 14 4,430 
December - 14 4 4,301 July - 19 13 = 
1905. August - 14 11 — 
January - No | account — September 6 4 4,110 
February - 6 3 — | | 
March -— -| 31 13 3,156 330, 135 16,960 
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10.—RETURN SHOWING THE NuMBER oF Days EncacEp, tHE Nicuts rrom Homs, AND THE MiLEs TRAVELLED 
BY THE Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS IN THE YEARS 1903, 1904, 1905 AND 1906—continued. 


Davin Nicotson, Ese, C.B., M.D. 


R. C. Parmer, Esa. 
















































































L 
Month. | angaged. | Home| Travelled | Month, | ete, | Niguis tom) svavelled. 
Year 1903. Year 1903. 
October- — - 14 9 1,187 October- — - 20 11 1,237 
November - 21 16° 1,878 November - 26 14° 1,502 
December - 12 5 1,007 December - 17 9 912 
1904. 1904. 
January - 22 16 1,890 January z 19° 12 1,699 
February - 14 | 8 1,490 February - 11 a 656 
March - - 20 14 2,440 March -~ - 18 5 1,517 
Soul = 18 12 2,184 Moric’ 23 8 1,234 
May - - 19 14 1,804 Mays. 5 19 3 979 
June - 22 16 2,130 June) = 21 % 1,716 
meduly -  - 10 7 1,036 Julyer - 14 3 1,144 
_ August - — - 7 5 747. || August-  - 26 21 1570 
September - 25 21 2,661 | September. - No | account — 
204 143 20,454 214 97 14,166 
SS 
1904. 1904. 
Octwber- — - 9 6 925 October- — - 20 9 2,394 
November - 20 18 1,476 November - 11 6 1,021 
December - 16 9 1,090 | December - No | account — 
1905. 1905. 
January - 10 6 723 January - 10 6 723 
February - 19 15 1,701 February — - 17 13 2,145 
March -~— - 19 Wy 1,645 March -~— - 13 10 1,770 
Mori =<¢) | 15 9 Bigseue April?) - 17 11 1,161 
1S Oe 16 11 Lange - iw) May. bac. | 23 16 2,401 
June - - 18 12 1,867 We dtme =" 1 —- 10 
July - - 19 12 Heine Uleeyaly- os =. | 5s 10 7 1,058 
August -— - 18 1g 1,762 August - — - 24 21 2,633 
September - 24 16 2,704. September - 3 2 494 
203 143 17,816 149 101 15,740 
(= 5 Se ee 
1905, 1905. 
October - 17 13 865 October - 17 ll 1,572 
November - 24 18 1,566 November - 18 9 1,699 
December - 21 15 1,141 December - 6 1 416 
1906. 1906. 
January - 22 12 1,153 January - 16 12 1,780 
February = - 17 12 1,013 February = - 10 7 1,313 
March - - 26 13 1,309 March - - 10 6 1,231 
A a 22 10 1,578 April - - 17 11 1,392 
May - - 22 13 1,103 May - - 22 11 1,459 
June -— - 23 11 1,375 June -— - 15 11 1,902 
ayo = 20 | 12 1,268 Jala ges 1 16 10 1,869 
August -  - 27 : 21 2,518 August - ° - 3 2 438 
September - 21 14 2,020 September - No | account — 
262 164 16,909 150 91 14,321 
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APPENDIX : 


11.—STATEMENT GIVING PARTICULARS OF ESTATES IN LUNACY AND THE PERCENTAGES. 
PAYABLE THEREON. 





(Sent in by 7. Southwell Keely, Esq. See Questions 30102-30116.) 





A. Estates of which the income does not exceed £20 a 


year. 
1. Lunatics so found - s - 3. iti 
2 3 under Sec. 116 (1) (0) - swe S 
” ” ” ” (c) r - 142 
Persons _,, ‘. (d) - 7 20 
Lunatics _,, Me . (e) - - 433 
” ” ” ” (Ff. ) af ry 6 
630 


B. Estates of which the income is £20 a year 
and upwards but less than £100 a year - 1,379 


1. The number of estates paying lunacy percentage 
on incomes of £100 a year and upwards is as 
follows :— 


Inquisition cases - - - - 557 
Non-inquisition cases - > 26 
1,773 


£ 
2, Lunacy percentage at 4 per cent. in 
inquisition cases produced during the ; 
current year - - - ~ - 16,821 
and at 2 per cent. in non-inquisition 
Cascsee = = - - : - - 10,157 
26,978 





The number of estates now in the hands of the 
official solicitor as committee or receiver of less value 


than £500 is 42. iil 


The Masters in Lunacy have no information as to the — 


business of the official solicitor as judicial trustee. 


As committee or receiver the official solicitor _ 


receives no remuneration by way of percentage or com- 


mission for management. He receives only either his 
taxed costs as a solicitor, or, in cases where maintenance © 
is provided, by periodical sales out of a fund in Court, — 
a fixed fee in lieu of costs of £1 1s. a year; though 
in one case he receives 10s. 6d., and in another case — 


£3 3s. a year. 








roa 
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12—A RETURN SHOWING THE CLASSIFICATION UNDER THE FOLLOWING HEADINGS OF 


ALL THE PAUPER PATIENTS NOW RESIDENT IN DENBIGH ASYLUM. 





(Sent in by P. P. Tennant, Esq. See Questions 31858-31937.) 







































































Proportion Proportion TorTaL 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
= Males. | Females.| ToTAat. = a 
, Males and 
Males. Females. es 
No of Pauper Patients resident - - 431 378 809 
Special Classification, 1, 2, 3 :— 
1. The number of those patients, who, 
from being dangerous to themselves 
or others, or from the nature of | 
their insanity otherwise, it is 
necessary should be kept under 
asylum treatment proper - - 268 189 457 62°18 50°00 56°49 
2. The number of those who could be 
suitably treated and cared for at 
home or “boarded-out” with 
friends under suitable arrange- 
ments and ordinary care - - 15 34 49 3°48 9 6°06 
3. The number of Imbeciles and 
Chronic Lunatics, who, being 
harmless, could suitably be treated 
in suitable workhouse wards, or in 
any similar institution, dividing i% 
them into two classes (A) (B), as | 
Prlaau eiailer bongs niet) sore --4. 0148 155 303 34°34 41 pr S745 
Mowhes Pits peek -) 431 378 809 100 100 | -- 100 
| 
(A) Those capable of working - 117 67 211 79 58 | 69 
(B) Those incapable of working - 31 94 98 21 47 | 31 
OTHER PARTICULARS. 
Inebriates.—The number of Male Inebriates who could be treated elsewhere - = 7 Males. 
Imbecile Children from 5 to 12 years of age :— 
——— Males. | Females. TOTAL. 
Imbecile— - - - - 4 1 5 
B. lupileptic§ -. = -- 3 0 3 
7 1 e 





14th December, 1906, 
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APPENDIX : 


13.—COPIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD TO THE LUNACY 
COMMISSIONERS AND THE HOME OFFICE WITH REFERENCE TO THE INCREASED 


EXPENDITURE BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN RECENT YEARS 


EQUIPMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 


ON THE PROVISION AND 





(Handed in by Noel T. Kershaw, Esq., C.B. See Question 32029.) 





Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W. 


llth September, 1903. 


Str,—I am directed by the Local Government Board to 
state that they have been giving their serious considera- 
tion to the causes of the increasing expenditure by local 
authorities, and in this connexion the great advance in 
recent years in the cost of providing and equipping lunatic 
asylums has been forced upon their notice. 

This increase of cost has been brought prominently 
before the Board in some recent cases in which their appro- 
val has been required to the borrowing of money for the 
purchase of sites and the erection and equipment of the 
buildings. They have compared the estimates of the cost 
of the proposed new buildings with the cost of asylums for 
which loans were sanctioned some five to ten years ago, 
and find that there has been.a large increase in the average 
cost per inmate, an increase which, so far as their informa- 
tion goes is not to be explained by the undoubted increase 
in the cost of labour and materials which has taken place 
during the decade referred to. 

As an example of the high cost to which lunatic asylums 
have attained, the Board may refer to the new asylum 
about to be erected by the Worcestershire County Council 
near Bromsgrove, the estimated cost of which, including 
the site, amounts to over £400 per inmate, and by itself 
largely exceeds the total amount which the County Council 
are authorised to borrow under the Local Government Act, 
1888, without the authority of a Provisional Order con- 
firmed by Parliament. 

Again, in the case of the new lunatic asylum now being 
erected by the Town Council of Cardiff at Whitchurch, 
the cost per inmate, on the estimate alone, also amounts 
to over £400; while, in the case of the Storthes Hall 
Asylum in the West Riding of Yorkshire, the estimated 
cost of the section of the building now in progress, ex- 
clusive of the cost of the site, amounts to as much as £481 
per inmate, calculated on the number to be accommodated 
in that section. 

The Board view with much concern this large and 
growing expenditure, and they saw with satisfaction that 
on pages 8 to 11 of their 55th Annual Report the 
Commissioners in Lunacy had directed attention to the 
desirability of providing cheaper asylum accommo- 
dation. 

The Board are also aware that the Commissioners issued 
a circular dealing with this question but the cases above 
referred to seem to the Board to indicate that at least 
in some instances the local authorities have failed to 
respond to the suggestion of the Commissioners. 


In ordinary, cases, where no sanction except that of — 


the Board is necessary in respect of a particular work, they 
give full consideration to the question of possible economies 
in ornament and construction as well as to the question of 
the actual necessity of the works and their suitability for 
the purposes which they are designed to serve. 

In the case of lunatic asylums, however, the proposals 


have received the approval of the Commissioners in — 


Lunacy, and also of the Secretary of State before they are 
submitted to the Board, and the Board feel that in such 


cases their action is to some extent fettered by the fact — 


that the plans of the buildings, etc., have been approved 
by the Commissioners and the Home Office with a full 
knowledge of the probable cost of the buildings, etc., 
before them. 

As the Commissioners are no doubt aware, the burden 
of local rates is constantly tending to increase and the 
sum of local indebtedness in England and Wales has in 
fact risen from £92,820,100 in 1874-5 to £316,704,222 in 
1900-1 or 241 per cent. the rateable value during the same 
period having risen from £115,646,631 to £180,406,420 or 
only 56 per cent. At the same time the objects upon 
which local rates must be or can be expended are 
constantly increasing and signs are not wanting that in 


certain quarters these factors are tending to affect the 


credit of local authorities as borrowers. 


The Board trust that the Commissioners may see their 


way to put some effective check on the expenditure of 
local authorities for asylum purposes as the Board feel 
convinced that some steps in this direction are necessary 
at the present time and they are most anxious to avoid any 


seeming divergence between themselves and the Com- — 


missioners.—I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Nort T. KersHaw, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W. 


12th September 1903. 


Str,—I am directed by the Local Government Board 
to forward to you for the information of the Secretary of 


State the enclosed copy of a letter which the Board have — 


addressed to the Commissioners in Lunacy.—I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Joun LitTuipy, 
‘ Assistant Secretary. 
The Under Secretary of State, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
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14.—STATEMENT SHOWING THE BORROWING POWERS AVAILABLE TO COUNTY COUNCILS 
UNDER THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888, OR AS EXTENDED BY PROVISIONAL 
ORDER, THE AMOUNT OF LOANS SANCTIONED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
FOR LUNATIC ASYLUM PURPOSES TO SUCH COUN CILS, THE TOTAL DEBT OF SUCH 
COUNCILS FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN EDUCATION, AND THE RELATION THERETO 
OF LUNATIC ASYLUM DEBT. : 


(Sent in by Noel 7. Kershaw, Esq, CB. See Question 32060.) 

































































Amount af ae sep 
i 31s a 

borrowing [reclumn [Potalsmount) 71 March, 190 Pereentage 

Lefaicrg representing sanctioned debt to 

County (atone) (tional py the Board) gop total deb 

mation in the] Powers con-| “A sfum' | Purposes | gp pebece | Groluding 
es Board). Biel sical ETE poses.” aT Asylums. debt). 

Order. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Medford 2°." . Bhai 97,708 — 15,000 23,283 16,950 72°79 
Hertford | tt Fac 242,592 100,000 212,598 236,586 188,689 79°75 
eiuntingdon =< .-\.- .- 42,916 — 932 10,393 2,361 22°71 
encom: he aoe S 117,288 a 20,955 37,998 22,520 59°26 
GS SS 114,987 a 66,250 72,352 56,491 78°07 
MambridgaisG es 9-7). 73,752 -&* 11,468 10,990 7,314 66°55 
feo diy = te 43,406 — 8,552 6,900 5,300 76°81 
Whestery- see eo 369,952 = 216,985 206,244 145,016 70°31 
Cornwall - oe or - 200,000 94,531 126,630 89,524 77,720 86°81 
Pritaheriand “= Forty ccm. | mye sem 175,559 — 40,322 51,086 31,050 60°77 
Westmorland-).+ - - - 56,024 — 10,000 9,780 3,860 39°46 
Bern PRET | pas 269,590 —_ 68,850 135,249 57,206 42°29 
ROM OME Vai-Medain) = = <p 276,913 138,634 190,000 149,170 78°51 
Dorset. - ca Amc Re 155,000 44,909 133,660 133,233 110,265 82°76 
TN 356,289 os 18,890 16,707 8,696 52°05 
Bbeses Sie se 439,279 au 88,123 155,867 104,667 67°15 
_ Hereford =) 87,622 50,827 44,129 43,249 98:00 
Pm Pee i lk 622,874 —~ 93,135 139,457 34,157 24°49 
Lancashire Asylums Board - - — — 1,207,407t — 870,502 — 

meester i 300,000 162,282 212,706 84,797 69,800 82°31 
OE TRS a 35,000 | 16,106 29,220 9,374 9,374 100°00 
Lincoln—Holland2° - = =. . 73,746 — 20,266 34,747 18,549 53°38. 
(hn re a 158,523 = 46,582 51,233 42,913 83°76 
Kesteven: Kirin 198,520 120,000} 147,644 134,581 134,581 100°00 
Middlesex -  - - - ~-| 1,292,911.| 750,000¢ | 569,436 | 1,467,441 549,686 37°45 
Monmoutnt: de 0 Jur vl 144,450 50,000 63,156 83,035 58,246 70°14 
AOS or 184,222 ~ 82,000 86,000 81,900 95°23 
Morhampion- - - -  - 139,047 = Nil. 33,774 8,533 25°26 
Northumberland - - ae 202,519 — 55,034 128,971 57,848 44°85 
Meitingham - - - - - 160,176 — 135,540 128,802 123,102 95°57 
eek 110,500 29,955 82,181 77,312 66,276 85°72 
ee = |e : 170,279 — Nil. 26,000 20,200 77°69 
Seemteomery -" © - - = 37,663 | — Nil. 22,206 7,140 32°15 
a 272,050 — 159,174 172,280 153,018 88°81 


TO 


’ In addition to the amounts in column 4, the Board have, in a number of cases, sanctioned the application (with or 
as recoupment) of ‘capital moneys received from adjustments, sale proceeds, etc., towards the cost of Lunatic 
sylums. \ 
. t These amounts are in addition to one-tenth of the rateable value for the time being ; in the other cases to which this 
_ column relates the Provisional Order extended the borrowing powers to a fixed sum. 
; ¢ This amount includes loans sanctioned to the Lancashire County Council prior to the formation of the Lancashire 
Asylums Board. 
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APPENDIX : 


Statement showing the Borrowing Powers available to County Councils, ete.—continued 




















| 
| Total any) included 
| borrowing | in column 2 
| power representing 
County eee ern 
mation in the) powers con- 
‘possession of| ferred by 
| the Board). | Provisional 
| Order. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Southampton - - - 205,515 — 
Stafford - - - 476,652 75,000 
Suffolk, East - - - 98,925 — — 
ul AW este ac ‘ 61,460.| Lins 
Surrey ere - 820,000 ~~ —-400,110 
Sussex, East - - - 350,000 186,502 
West - - | | 250,000 | | 167,647 
Warwick - : 212,876 | — 
Wight, Isle of- - : 60,000 18,558 
Waltan it op eee 154,109 | sna 
‘Worcester - - - 483,667 300,000 
York, East Riding - - 129,246 -— 
North Riding - 223,103 — 
West Riding 1,330,849 600,000 
Anglesey - - - (35,862 15,000 
Carnarvon - - - 66,343 | — 
Denbigh - - . 66,876 — 
Flint’ - - - 44,405 | oe 
Merioneth - - 27,328 | — 
Brecon - : - - 87,714 | 60,000 
Raditoriv- a) Sc) nee : 38,538 | —-20,000F 
Cardigan = tts ‘ 31,450 — — 
Carmarthen - - - 63,871 | — 
Glamorgan - - Bee: 294,103 — 
TOTALS : | 12,863,749 | 3,210,600 


Amount (if 


Total amount 
of loans 
sanctioned 
by the Board 
for lunatic 
asylum 
purposes.* 


(4) 


£ 
| 86,811 
423,097 


\ 115,400 


440,254 
301,227 
221,892 
90,787 
75,980 
85,963 
938,137 
35,364 
17,673 
1,034,505 


19,831 
52,998 
45,729 
27,282, | 
20,923 
77,204 
atl gagpiae) 
Nil. 
Nil. 
88,445 





| 7,665,770 





Outstanding debt at 
31st March, 1905, 








Percentage 
of asylum 
debt to 
For all In respect earn 
peor of lunatic | education 
% cept asylums. debt). 
(5) (6) | (7) 
| a 
the: ey 
149,558 87,099 58°31 
378,656 312,467 85°52 
74,810 74,810 100°00 
59,207 42,080 71:07 
| 417,386 192,607 46°14 
332,579 294,977 88°69 
223,188 197,217 88°36 
88,513 47,541 53°71 
46,546 38,784 83°32 
106,476 58,380 54°82 
257,820 170,013 65°94 
33,149 28,464 85°86 
80,918 13,069 16°15 
679,727 535,616 78°79 
17,632 9,737 55°22 
45,138 40,679 90°12 
56,506 41,043 72°63 
35,390 17,503 49°45 
16,545 14,398 87-02 
75,740 74,640 98°54 
32,270 32,270 100°00 
7,800 832 10°66 
27,297 1,845 6°75 
228,320 200,740 87°92 
| nee 
77°34 


7,581,302 











5,863,160 








* In addition to the amounts in column 4, the Board have, in a number of cases, sanctioned the application (with or 
without recoupment) of capital moneys received from adjustments, sale proceeds, etc., towards the cost of lunatic asylums. 
+ These amounts are in addition to one-tenth of the rateable value for the time being ; in the other cases to which this 
column relates the Provisional Order extended the borrowing powers to a fixed sum. 
§ The Board have decided to issue a Provisional Order extending the borrowing powers of this County Council by an 
amount which has not yet been definitely settled ; it will not, however, exceed £9,000. 
|| This is the total amount sanctioned to the Suffolk Joint Committee, which was dissolved by the County of Suffolk 
Act, 1904, and the outstanding debt of which was apportioned between the County Councils of East and West Suffolk. 





SANCTION TO LOANS. 


.—STATEMENT GIVING PARTICULARS OF THE 


l7tH DECEMBER, 1906, DECISIONS WERE GIVEN BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD UPON 
APPLICATIONS BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES (OTHER 
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WHICH, PRIOR TO 


THAN POOR LAW AUTHORITIES) FOR 


(Sent in by Noel T. Kershaw, Esq., C.B. See Question 32106). 


















Name of Authority. P og we aera 





(1) Southport Town Coun- £660 
‘ cil. (Elementary school). 


(2) Wolstanton United Ur- | £388 
ban District Council. (Elementary school). 


B) Crickhowell Rural Dis- £1,00 


;000 
trict Council (Llan- (Water supply). 
elly). 


4) Kingston - upon - Hull £14,277 


Town Council. (Elementary school). 
(5) Stoke-upon-Trent Town £1,998 | 

Council (Electric lighting). — 
6) King’s Norton and £898 


Northfield Urban (Streetimprovement). 
- District Council. 


we 


(7) Felixstowe and Walton £1,400 | 
. Urban District Coun- | (Refuse destructor), 
cil. 
(8) Northumberland County £2,000 
Council. (Water supply at 
asylum). 
(9) Hemsworth Rural Dis- £156 | 
trict Council. (Water supply for | 
township of Thorpe 
Audlin). | 
(10) Northwich Urban Dis- £4,380 | 
trict Council. (Private street 
improvement). 
(11) Aldershot Urhan Dis- £1,000 





trict Council. (Private street 
Improvement). 








Date of 
receipt of 


application. | 


6th Oct., 


1906. 


22nd Oct., 


1906. 


9th Feb., 
1906. 


1906. 


4th Aug., 
1906. 


19th Sept., | 


1906. 


3rd Oct., 
1906. 


| 20th Nov., 


1906. 
7th Nov., 
1906. 


27th Aug., 
1906. 


18th Aug,, | 


1906. 


19th Noy., | 


i 
' 





| Date when | 











Remarks. 





} 
| 





A local inquiry was promised on 


9th April, 1906, and held on the 
26th of that month. The Board 
learned from the report of their 
Inspector that the District 
Council had not entered into an 
agreement for a lease of the 
springs from which the supply of 
water was to be taken ; anda 
decision upon the application had 
consequently to be delayed until 
such an agreement was completed 
The Board were informed on 7th 
December that this had been 
done, and they sanctioned the 
loan three days later. 


' A local inquiry in the case was a 


Date on 
necessary which 
information decision in 
orparticulars regard to 
| were loan sanction 
received. | was given. 
| 26th Nov., | 10th Dec., 
| 1906. 1906, 
| 16th Noy., | 10th Dec, 
1906. | 1906. 
9th Mar. | 10th Dec., 
1906. 1906. 
19th Noy., | 10th Dec, 
1906. 1906. 
llth Sept., loth Dec., 
1906. | 1906. | 
15th Oct., | 10th Dec., 
1906. 1906. 
3rd Oct. 10th Dee., 
1906. 1906. 
| 
20th Nov., 11th Dec., 
1906. 1906. 
7th Nov. | 11th Dec., 
1906. 1906. 
4th Oct., | 11th Dec., 
1906. 1906. 
26th Sept., | 11th Dec., | 
1906. 1906. 





statutory necessity,as the debt 
exceeded the assessable value of 
the district (Section 234 (3), 
Public Health Act, 1875); and 
this took place on 23rd October, 
1906. 


A local inquiry was considered 


necessary. This was held on 
16th November, and the Inspec- 
tor’s report was received on the 
26th of that month. 


Local inquiry in this case was a 


statutory necessity, as the debt 
exceeded the assessable value of 
the district (Section 234 (3), 
Public Health Act, 1875). This 
was promised on 20th October, 
and held on 14th November. 


A local inquiry was directed in this 


case. This was promised on 2nd 
October, and held on the 24th of 
that month. Some points arose 
out of the report of the Inspector 
which needed further investiga- 
tion. 


In these cases an inquiry is neces- 


sary, asthere may be an appeal 
later on from the owners respon- 
sible for the cost, and it is 
essential that the Board should 
satisfy themselves that the works 
are suited to the class of street 
in respect of which the loan is 
sanctioned. Inquiry was pro- 
mised on 10th October, and 
held on the 29th of that month. 
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Date when | Date on 
i Date of ried which 
. Purpose and amount + information | decision in 
Name of Authority. I Bier Bae ot Ti. Pear). rexerdiie Remarks. 
BP Rca on. were loan sanction 
received. | was given. 
(12) Devonport Town Coun- £792 14th July, | 25th Aug. | 11th Dec., | A local inquiry in this case was a 
cil. (Street paving). 1906. 1906. 1906. statutory requirement. This wa 
ei on 13th Septembe: 
ut no Inspector was availab 
until 7th November. s 
(13) Pontypridd Urban Dis- _ £555 23rd Oct., | 19th Nov., | 11th Dec., _ 
trict Council. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
(14) Leeds Town Council - £44,150 4th May, | 6th April, | 11th Dec., | The particulars asked for on 25 h 
(Cemetery). 1905. 1906. 1906. May, 1905, were not ae 
until 6th April, 1906. Lo 
inquiry was promised on 
May and held on Ist June. 
cost of laying out the cemete 
appeared to the Board, after in 
vestigation, to be very high, an 
on 3rd August they asked for a 
explanation. 
necessary te satisfy them on t 
point was not furnished until Ist 
November, and the loan applied 
for was sanctioned, subject to a 
deduction of £2,608, on 111 
December, 1506. 
(15) Ashburton Urban Dis- £2,000) 16th Nov., | 29th Dec., | 11th Dec., | Inquiry was promised on 17t 
trict Council. (Sewerage). 1905, 1905. 1906. January, 1906, and held on 2 
February. The Inspector's - 
port was received on 8th Ma: 
and on 10th April the Boa 
wrote suggesting certain ame} 
ments of the scheme. 
the amended scheme were r 
furnished until 16th November. — 
(16) Notts County Council- S730 24th Nov., | 24th Nov., | 12th Dee, _ 
(Elementary school). 1906. ~ 1906. 1906. 
{17) Great Crosby Urban £1,600 6th Oct., 6th Oct., 12th Dec., | A local inquiry in this case wa 
District Council. (Land for street 1906. 1906. 1906. statutory requirement 
improvement). suance of Section 234 (3) of 1 
Public Health Act, 1875. Inqw 
was promised on 18th Oct 
and held on 7th November. 
f 
(18) Walsall Town Council £2,650 27th July, | 17th Sept., | 12th Dec, | Local inquiry was a statt 
(Street improvement). 1906. 1906. 1906. requirement in this case 
Inquiry was promised on 
September and held on 
October. 
(19) Durham County Coun- £750 29th Sept., | 22nd Nov., | 12th Dec., | Information was necessary as t 
cil. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. probability of the proposed 
being affected by mining opere 
tions. ‘all 
(20) Staffordshire County £410 22nd Nov., | 22nd Nov., | 12th Dec., — 
Council. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
(21) Yorks (North Riding) £230 Ist Nov., | 16th Nov., | 12th Dec. = 
County Council. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
(22) Notts County Council £65 21st Nov., | 21st Nov., | 12th Dec., — 
* (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
(23) Devon County Council £4,000 25th May, | 3rd Aug. | 12th Dec., | There was local opposition in this 
(Police station). 1906. 1906. 1906. case, and the t 
direct a local inquiry to be 
This was promised on 6th 
tember and held on 31st Octob: 
| The Inspector’s Report disel 
/ | a very unsatisfactory state 
| affairs in several respects, 
i the Board declined to san 
the loan. 
(24) Yorks (North Riding) £230 Ist Nov., | 16th Nov., | 12th Dec., — 
County Council. (Elementary school). | 1906. 1906. 1906. 
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Name of Authority. 


(25) Pontypool Rural Dis- 
trict Council (Pon- 
thir). 


(26) Nuneaton and Chilvers 
Coton Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 


(27) Ealing Town Council - 


(28) Kettering Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 


(29) Leyton Urban Dis- 
trict Council 


(80) Bath Rural District 
~ Council. 


(31) Shrewsbury Town 


Council. 


(32) Bromley Town Council 


(33) Hyde Town Council - | 


(34) Eastleigh and Bishop- 
stoke Urban Dis- 
trict Council. 


(35) a ate Town Coun- 
cil. 


(0) Yorks (West Riding) 
Pe - County Council. 


(37) Sera eae Town Coun- 
cil. 


Fess) Sale Urban --District 
Council. 











Purpose and amount 
of loan. 


£440 
(Water supply). 


£4,650 
(Elementary school). 


£480 
(Slab-making plant). 


£480 
(Private street 
works). 


£3,475 
(Private street 
works under P.S.W. 
Act, 1892). 


£735 
(Private street 
works under P.S.W. 
Act, 1892). 


£5,000 
(Protecting and 
improving water 
supply of Borough). 


£285 
(Private street 
unprovement). 


£1,000 
(Paying off loan for 
education pur poses ) 


£240 
(Street improvement). 


£2,850 
(Public baths). 


1,000 
(Pleasure ground.) 


£2,450 
(Secondary school). 


£3,436 
(Gas undertaking). 


£260 
(New street). 














Date of 
receipt of 


application. 


Date when 
necessary 
information 
or particulars 
were 
received. 





3rd May, 
1906. 


24th Nov., 
1906. 


23rd June, 
1906. 


28th June,. 


1906. 


21st Nov., 
1906. 


Ist Sept., 
1906. 


13th Noyv., 
1906. 


27th July, 
1906. 


12th Oct., 
1906. 


3rd Nov., 
1906. 


2nd Aug., 
1906. 


16th Jan., 
1906. 


3rd Aug., 
1906. 


3rd Dec., 
1906. 





10th May, 
1906. 


24th Nov., 
1906. 


27th Sep., 
1906. 


llth Aug., 
1906. 


21st Nov., 
1906. 


31st Oct., 
1906. 


12th Sept., 
1906. 


5th Nov., 
1906. 


23rd Nov., 
1906. 


5th Oct., 
1906. 


Ist Dec., 
1906. 


31st Aug., 
1906. 


ard Dec., 
1906. 














Date on 
which 
decision in 
regard to 
loan sanction 
was given, 


12th Dec., 
1906, 


12th Dec., 
1906. 


12th Dec., 
1906. 


12th Dec., 
1906. 


12th Dec., 
1906. 


12th Dec., 
1906. 


12th Dec., 
1906. 





13th Dec., 
1906. 


13th Dec., 
1906. 





13th Dec., 
1906. 


13th Dec., | 
1906. 


13th Dec., 
1906. 


13th Dec., 
1906. 


13th Dee, 
“1-906: - 


Remarks. 





Inquiry was promised on 30th May, 
1906, and held on llth July. 
The Inspector’s report was re- 
ceived on lst August, and on the 
24th of that month the Board 
wrote suggesting certain amend- 
ments of the scheme, which were 
finally agreed to on 5th October. 
The Board expressed their ap- 
proval of the amended scheme on 
11th October, but at the sugges- 
tion of the Local Authority de- 
ferred sanction until tenders had 
been obtained. 


Local inquiry was a_ statutory 
necessity (Sec. 234 (3) of the 
Public Health Act, 1875). This 
was promised on 15th October 
and held on 6th November. 


Inquiry was a statutory necessity 
here also. It was promised on 
3lst August and held on 6th 
November. 


| This case required special consider- 
ation, and the Board made a 
deduction from the amount of 
the proposed loan, as certain of 
the works were beyond the 
powers of the District Council. 


The Board had previously drawn 
attention to the danger of the 
existing dual supply at Shrews- 

| bury and they refused to enter- 

| tain the application except in 
conjunction with an improved 
supply of water from the Severn. 


In this case an inquiry was neces- 
sary for the reasons stated in the 
remarks to No.(11). An inquiry 
was promised on 5th October 
and held on 10th November. 


The Board considered it desirable 
to direct a local inquiry to be 
held before arriving at a decision. 
The necessary particulars were 
not received until 5th October, 
and inquiry took place on the 
30th of that month. 





A local inquiry was promised on 
27th September and held on 16th 
November. 
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Date when | Date on 
i Cl CSP Re A 8 | - pesaesaty 5 which | 
+ . Purpose and amount : - | information | decision in ti) 
Name of Authority. | ] phe feet OL les particulars) regard to Remarks. 
a ea were —_— Joan sanction 
| received. was given. 
(39) Mansfield Town Coun- £480 15th Aug., Local inquiry was a statutory neces- 
cil. (Street improvement).| 25th July, 1906. || 18th Dec sity and was held on ist Novem- 
1906.77 14 ; per. <A legal point arising out of” 
£400 | 6th Nov., | rele the facts disclosed in the Inspec- 
(Street improvement).| 26th Oct., 1906. Ihy tor’s report had to be determined,, 
1906. and this somewhat delayed the- 
| decision. 
| 
(40) Crewe Town Council. H1j22) 13th July, | 4th Aug., | 14th Dec., | A local inquiry in this case was a. 
(Private street 1906. | 1906. 1906. statutory requirement. Inquiry- 
improvement). | was promised on 28th August 
| and arranged for 28th September. 
| | Owing to the illness of the 
Inspector, this fixture had to be: 
cancelled, and another Inspector 
was not available until 2nd 
November. 
(41) Ilfracombe Urban Dis- £300 15th Aug., | 8th Oct., 14th Dec., | As the outstanding debt in this: 
trict Council. (Street improvement), 1906. 1906. 1906. case exceeded the assessable value: 
| of the district, a local inquiry” 
| was a_ statutory requirement. 
| This was promised on 29tly 
| | October, and held on 2ist: 
| | November. oz 
(42) Somerset County £2,750 12th July, | 18th Aug., | 14th Dee. | The Board directed a visit by one- 
Council. (Lunatic asylum). 1906. | 1906. 1906. -of their Inspectors in this case. 
| This was arranged to take 
| place on 9th October, but the: 
Inspector subsequently found 
that he would be unable to visit. 
| the asylum on that date, and it: 
had to be postpuned to the 2nd: 
| \ November, the earliest date at: 
| | which another Inspector was, 
| available, 
(43) Acton Urban District £550 29th Sept., | 29th Sept., | 14th Dee., — 
Council. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
(44) Oxfordshire County £200 22nd Oct., | 19th Nov., | 14th Dec., — 
Council. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
" 
(45) Hindley Urban MDis- £11,700 10th Sept., | 14th Nov., | 14th Dec., — ’ 
trict Council. (Sewerage and sewage 1906. 1906. 1906. : 
disposal). 5 
\ 
Ne 
(46) Axbridge Rural £5,300 4th Aug. | 11th Sept., | 14th Dec., | As the amount of the proposed loam 
District. (Wat-r supply for the 1906. 1906. 1906. exceeded the assessable value of — 
parish of Blagdon). | - ‘the parish of Blagdon it was — 
. obligatory on the Board to direct: — 
a local inquiry to be held. The 
particulars were received on 11th 
September, and inquiry was held 
| on 29th October. The report, 
when received, showed that the: 
proposed source of supply was: 
one which required to be proved — 
| by the construction of prelimin-_ 
ary works, and a sanction for a. 
| small sum (£500) and a letter — 
giving full instructions was sent: 
f / to the District Council on 14th — 
November. 
(47) Staffordshire County £360 23rd Nov., | 23rd Nov., | 15th Dec., — 
Council. (Elementary school). 1906. 1906. 1906. 
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Date when ine ue 
Date of |. necessary which | 
. Purpose and amount} ~“. information | decision in 
Name of Authority, of loan. " ea of or particulars} regard to 
PRS ‘| + were loan sanction 
received. | was given. 
(48) Gainsborough Urban £3, 12th Dec., | 19th Jan., 
District Council. (Street improvement). 1906, 1904. 
£6,717 | 15th Dee., 
(Market). 6th Jan., 6th Jan., pala 
age 1906. 1906. 
(Street improvement). 
«(49) Northwich Urban Dis- ~" £4,185 4th Sept., | 4th Oct., | 15th Dec., 
trict Couneil. (Main road improve- 1906. 1906. 1906. 
ment). 
(50) Darfield Urban  Dis- £1,500 15th May, | 15th May, | 15th Dec., 
trict Council. (Sewerage and sewage 1906. 1906. 1906. 
disposal), 
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Remarks. 














This case was a very troublesome 
one and involved many points of 
difficulty. The particulars asked 
for on 5th January, 1905, as 
regards the first application, were 
not supplied until 19th January, 
1906, and local inquiry into all 
the applications was a statutory 
necessity. This was promised on 
17th March, and held on 6th 

- April. As the result of this 
inquiry the Board wrote to the 
District Council jon 4th June, 
requesting reconsideration of the 
entire scheme and drawing atten- 
tion to a legal difficulty to be 
overcome before the proposals of 
the District Council could be 
carried out. These points were 
not met until the 5th December, 
and: sanction to the loans was 
given ten days later. 


Inquiry -was promised on 2nd 
October, and held on 24th of that 
month. After the receipt of the 
Inspector’s report, it was neces- 
sary to write to the District 
Council suggesting that as a 
scheme of sewerage was im- 
minent the work should be de- 
ferred. The District Council 
replied on 8th December that it 
was not intended to disturb the 
existing sewer in this road by the 
proposed scheme and a loan was 
thereupon sanctioned. 


The Board directed a local inquiry 
to be held. This was promised 
on 11th June, and took place on 
4th July. The Inspector reported 
the scheme to be unsafisfactory, 
and on 14th August the Board 
wrote requiring that it should be 
considerably amended. The 
amended scheme was not sub- 
mitted to the Board until 21st 
November. 





Note.—It is the practice of the Local Government Board to fix local Inquiries at least a fortnight in advance, and to give public 


motice of the Inquiry in the locality, in order that any persons interested may attend and be heard 


on the subject of the application. 
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16.—COPY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND THE TOWN 
CLERK OF BIRMINGHAM, WITH REFERENCE TO THE ARRANGEMENTS PROPOSED BY 


THE TOWN COUNCIL OF BIRMINGHAM FOR THE TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
SEWAGE AT THE RUBERY HILL ASYLUM ANNEXE AT HOLLYMOOR. 


(Sent in by David Davis, Esq. 


Socal Government Board, Whitehall, S.W., 
December 17th, 1903. 


Srr,—I am directed by the Local Government Board 
to state that they have had under consideration a Report 
made by their inspector, Mr, Tulloch, with reference to 
the arrangements proposed by the Town Council of Bir- 
mingham, for the treatment and disposal of the sewage 
of the new lunatic asylum at Hollymoor, near Northfield. 

As there appears to be no land on the asylum estate 
suitable for the purification of the sewage, the Board will 
raise no objection to the proposal of the town council 
to deal with the sewage by means of a septic tank and 
artificial filters alone. The Board consider, however, 
that the filters should be of sufficient capacity to deal 
with a total volume equal to twice the daily dry weather 
flow of sewage, or 42,000 gallons, at a rate not exceeding 
84 gallons per cubic yard of filtering material per diem. 

The proposed filters as shown on the plans forwarded 
with your letter of August 20th last are not of sufficient 
size to comply with this requirement, and the plans are 
accordingly returned herewith for amendment.—I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Nort T. Kersuaw, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Town Clerk, 
Birmingham. 


See Question 32460.) 


Town Clerk’s Office, 
Birmingham, 
March 2nd, 1904. 


Smr,—. ... As regards the arrangements for the 
disposal of the sewage, I am to state that the architect 
has conferred with the Board’s Deputy Chief Engineering 
Inspector, Colonel Marsh, on the subject, and the plans 
have been approved by him, subject to the capacity of 
the septic tanks and filtration beds being doubled, to 
allow of twice the estimated flow of sewage being dealt 
with. The new plans are now being prepared, and will 
be forwarded toa the Board at an early date. 


The original estimate of the cost of the sewage disposal 
works (£1,100) is comprised in the builder’s contract, 
and the extra cost of the larger bacterial tanks is esti- 
mated at £500.—I am, Sir, . 


Your obedient servant, 


E. O. Surry, 


Town Clerk. 
The Secretary, 


Local Government Board. 


Copy or ExpLAnatTory LertmrR ReEcetvepD From Mr. J. D. Watson WHO HAD SEVERAL INTERVIEWS WITH 
THE OFFICIAL OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Drainage Board, 
Tyburn, near Birmingham, 
January 3rd, 1907. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to our conversation over 
the telephone this morning, please accept my apologies 
for having neglected to comply with your request of a 
fortnight ago regarding the difference of opinion which 
we had with the peas Government Board in February, 
1904, 

When the:plans of the sewage works at Hollymoor were 
submitted for the approval of the Board they insisted on 
the septic tank being constructed of a capacity capable 
of containing a quantity of sewage equal to twenty-four 
hours storage of the dry weather flow. I pointed out to 
the engineering inspectors that it was not necessary to 
provide for so large a flow, as the prolonged rest in the 
tank would not materially contribute to the ultimate 
efficiency of the scheme, and that the cost would be in- 
creased out of all proportion to any benefit accruing from 
the larger tank. I may say that this view is now more 
common amongst sanitary experts than it was at that 
time and it will probably be found that when the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal issue their final Report 
they will admit that twenty-four hours’ fermentation is too 
much. 

In my interview with the Board’s engineers, I also tried 
to show the unwisdom of rigidly adhering to the cast-iron 
standard adopted by the Board to determine the size and 


capacity of a bacteria bed, pointing out that in the case 
of a sewage so highly concentrated as that which was 
likely to flow from the Hollymoor Asylum, it could not be 
efficiently treated unless the bacteria beds were in two 
units, primary and secondary, which would involve a 
greater expense in construction but need not contain so 
large an amount of medium. The engineers admitted 
that my plan would secure greater efficiency, but urged 
that they were helpless to give effect to my request for a 
reduction of the medium and could not recommend the 
approval of the plans unless the existing standard was 
complied with. 

Although I am of opinion that every case must be 
judged on its own merits, I am bound to say in criticising 
the decision of the Local Government Board, that it is 
only fair to bear in mind that they have found it necessary 
to frame rules generally applicable to the whole country, 
and that the engineers who are responsible for advising 
the Board whether those rules have been complied with 
or not, are tied up to act in a way which an experienced 
sanitary engineer feels to be contrary to sound judgment 
and experience.—I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
JoHn D. WATSON, 
Engineer to the Board. 
William Hutton, Esq. 
Clerk to the Asylums Committee. 
The Council House, Birmingham. 
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17.—REPORT OF THE TAXATION OF COSTS COMMITTEE 





(Handed in by Master Baker, See Question 33166, p. 314, col. 1.) 





In this Report we have divided the subject thus :— 


Transfer. 
Staff. 
Procedure, 


The figures as to taxation are those for 1898, and 
are taken in round figures from the Judicial Statistics for 
1900. 


TRANSFER. 


The transfer of the taxation of costs fram the present 
soattered taxing departments to one central body, can 
we think, be effected without legislation. 

The divisions or branches affected are the following :— 











1898. 

ee | Costs Taxed 

brought in.| off. 

4 ia | £ £ 
Chancery - - --~-! 914,000 | 151,000 
King’s Bench Division - - - =) 489,000 | 137,000 
King’s Remembrancer ABest, - 2,000 125 
Crown Office - 2 ee - 15,000 6,000 
Railway and Canal Commissioners | 

and Election Petitions - 1,000 350 
Probate - - - - - - 32,000 6,000 
Divorce - - - . - 44,000 11,000 
Admiralty - - - - - 51,000 17,000 
Companies’ Winding Up -  - 46,000 10,000 
Pane eS leiee'= | 65,000 | ~ 7,010 
Bankruptcy - - - - - 52,000 6,000 

'£1,701,000 |£351,475 











The officers of all the departments are officers of the 
Supreme Court, but attached to different divisions of the 
High Court, and exercise the functions of taxing officers 
under various rules. 

The King’s Bench taxations are part of the work of the 
central office, as defined by Order 61, R. 1, and as such are 
under the control of the Masters of the Supreme Court. 

The Judicature (Officers) Act, 1879, Section 5, under 
which the Central Office was created, provides that the 
Central Office shall consist of the offices thereby amalgam- 
ated and “such other offices of the Supreme Court as 
_ may from time to time be amalgamated with it by Rules 

of Court,” and Section 6 provides that, in addition to the 
Masters and others thereby transferred to the Central 
Office, other officers and persons employed in the Supreme 
Court may from time to time be transferred to the Central 
Office by Rules of Court. 

All that appears to be necessary, is to transfer by 
Rules the taxation of costs in all the divisions to the 
Central Office and to appoint the present Chancery 
taxing Masters and bankruptcy taxing Master to be 
** Masters of the Supreme Court.” This would not 
involve any increase in pay or pension. Similarly the 
clerks would be made part of the staff of the Central 
Office. These Masters and clerks would then, as officers 
of the Central Office, be enabled to take taxations from 
any of the divisions and would form the nucleus of the new 
taxing office. 

Clause 4 of the second column of the Schedule to Order 
61, R. 1 and R. 114 of the Rules in Lunacy, 1892, and 
certain of the divorce rules, would require alteration. 
There would be some other consequential revisions of 
Rules, but these are rather matters of drafting than of 
substance, and we do not therefore now further refer to 
them. 


102—LYV. 


The provision of the Lands Clauses Taxation of Costs 
Act, 1895, which requires those costs to be taxed by a 
Master of the Supreme Court, would be satisfied, as all the 
taxing Masters would be Masters of the Supreme Court, 
and so in the case of other costs which may be the subject 
of similar provisions and where, as in the case of taxation 
of costs of election petitions, particular Masters are 
designated, the exceptions, which are it is believed un- 
important, can be removed by rule. 


STAFF, 


In considering the staff required for the new office as 
compared with the existing staff engaged in the work of 
taxing costs, it is essential to bear in mind the very difficult 
character of the work in the different divisions and the 
material diversity which exists in the methods of taxation. 

Speaking generally, and without noticing small excep- 
tions not affecting the general proposition, the taxation in 
the King’s Bench Division, with the Crown Office, etc., 
and those of the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divisions, 
are contested Party taxations. There is an opposition 
which protects the pocket of the man who has to pay. 
The taxations in these divisions amounted to £634,000. 

The Chancery Division taxations amounted to £914,000, 
of which about 58 per cent., or £530,000, were solicitor and 
client taxations against an estate or a fund in court. 
Here, speaking generally, there is no opposition nor 
protection to the client except the vigilance of the Taxing 
Master and his staff. 

The taxations in the Bankruptcy, Lunacy and Com- 
panies’ Winding Up are of much the same character. 
They amount together to £153,000. 

In Party and Party taxations there are as arule much 
heavier items of counsel’s fees and witnesses’ expenses 
than in taxations against a fund or estate, and these are 
often largely reduced, but without affecting the solicitor’s 
own remuneration. 

Results of taxation in the different divisions cannot 


be fairly contrasted by mere comparison of totals of 


reductions. The percentage of reduction in Party and 
Party taxations in the Chancery division appears to be 
at least as great ag in the other divisions. Reductions in 
the class of bills forming the bulk of the work of the 
Chancery division, 7.e., costs payable out of an estate or 
fund, consist much more of small detail involving more 
time in taxing and greater length of bills. This class of 
taxation—a large class as will have been observed—has 
hitherto been done in the Chancery Taxing Office, and 
what may be called the kindred departments of Com- 
panies’ Winding Up, Bankruptcy and Lunacy upona 
system which gives to each Master two clerks, and has, 
as an essential of taxation a close and rigorous checking 
of papers, lengths of documents, vouchers and the casting 
of bills. These methods apply also to the Party and 
Party taxations of the Chancery Division. 

The King’s Bench and Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
divisions have no clerks who deal specially with taxations. 
Clerks look after the fees of taxation and may give appoint- 
ments, but the Master himself alone undertakes the 
detailed work of taxation. It is a waste of power that all 
details should be done by the Masters without assistance, 
and interferes with their proper discharge of the more 
important—the judicial—part of their duties. 

The conclusion we arrive at, therefore, is, that the 
practice of the Chancery Taxing Office should be followed 
and that each Master of the Supreme. Court Taxing 
Office should have a Principal and a junior clerk. 

This may involve some increase in the number of 
clerks, but we are satisfied that efficiency and proper 
protection of the public require it. 

It is difficult to estimate what staff will be required. 
The' Chancery Taxing Masters are fully occupied. They 
already take the heavier taxations of the Companies’ 
Winding Up Department. These amount to about one- 
third of the taxations of that Department, which ar 
returned in the judicial statistics at £68,000, but thers 
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is included £22,000 taxed in the Chancery Division and 
included in the returns of that Division. For our estimate 
we therefore take the Companies’ Winding Up taxations 
as amounting to £46,000. Probably not all of this would 
come to the new office, as the costs of small applications 


would continue to be taxed by the clerks in the Winding 


Up Department. 

Taxations in Lunacy are nominally under the control 
of the Masters in Lunacy, but a’e in fact done by a first 
class clerk, formerly clerk to Master Bloxam of the 
Chancery Taxing Office, who at one time took all the 
Lunacy Taxations. This official is responsible for these 
taxations and signs the certificates of taxation. His 
time, with a junior clerk, is fully occupied. 

The bankruptcy taxations were formerly done by two 
Taxing Masters, but there was a reduction in the volume 
of work and Master Tanner now does the work single 
handed with a staff of three clerks. There is probably 
only a very small, if any, margin of Masters’ time available 
here for other work. 

The Crown Office taxations, though not large in amount, 
require close attention, and to do them as effectively 
as at present will make a considerable inroad on the 
time of a Taxing Master. Master Mellor and Master 
Coleridge have taken the taxation between them. 

The Probate and Divorce taxations are chiefly ordinary 
Party taxations, not presenting, as a rule, great features 
of difficulty. One registrar takes all the taxations for a 
term. His time is not quite fully occupied with that work 
but there is not much margin for other work. 

The Admiralty taxations will probably take more 
time relatively. The claims for detention of witnesses 
are troublesome. Mr. Roscoe, the assistant registrar 
takes these taxations. They occupy \about four days a 
week. 


The King’s Bench Division taxations, wherein. are 


included the King’s Remembrancer, Lands, Clauses and 
Parliamentary and Municipal Election Petitions taxations 
are of a mixed character. There are many small cases 
in which there is often much squabbling, and there are 
very heavy cases involving large amounts of costs... The 
work is divided amongst the Masters on an aphabetical 


rota, and is done in conjunction with their. work in . 


Chambers. At least one-third of the time of the Masters 
is occupied with taxations, in other words three Masters 
on a narrow computation are required for the work. 

We have carefully considered the subject, of the staff 
required, both from the point of view of the amount 
and also of the character of the taxations, and. allowing 
for some “give and take”’ as between the different 
classes of work coming over'to the new Taxing Office; 
we have grouped the work as-shown in the following 
table with our estimate of its minimum requirements. 


We have also shown the present Taxing staff transferable 


to the new office. 


STAFF REQUIRED. 





Principal] Junior’ 





‘| Masters.) Glerks, | Clerks. 
Chancery - - - - 7 7 Ah 
Companies’ Winding Up 
Tndnacy see sig tet Hive I 1 t 
Bankruptcy oe 
Crown Office - - 1 1 1 
Probate = - - 
Divorce - - - | 1 | 1 
Admiralty © ar" onset 
King’s Bench Division . 
King’s Remembrancer | 
Railway and Canal Com- ¥ : ° 
missioners and Election 
Petitions =! i's ff 
13: 13 13 
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PRESENT TAXING STAFF TRANSFERABEE, 








Masters! Principal} Junior 








Clerks. | Clerks. 
Chancery - ot e-ne 7 “ 7 
Companies’ Winding Up 
and Lunacy - ©. - - - y oh 1 
Bankruptcy and Crown aT i 
‘ Office - = me 1 2 
Probate, Divorce and Ad- sie : 
miralty = jee. oe de el 1 I 
King’s Bench and ‘King’s dead ile 
Remembrancer - - 3 - Py 
Railway and Canal Com- 
missioners and Election 
Petitions- = + oe, here tee z 
12 10 leas: 





There are thus required the following new officers :— 











Principal) Junior 
Masters. Clerks. | Clerks 
1 3 ag 








It is possible that the new officers required may be 
provided in the future by re-arrangement, but that 
cannot be ascertained until vacancies occur. 

If it is found impossible for the present to transfer 
to the Central Taxing Office the taxations of the Probate, - 
Divorce and Admiralty Division, the proposed staff could. 
be reduced by one Master, ‘and one principal and’ one * 


junior clerk, making the total staff—~ .) oh) aes 
P ONO. 2% Principal Junior 
Masters. Clerks. | Clerks. eathiee: 
12 i 12 12 


The present Chancery Taxing Masters must by Statute 
have been solicitors. -The King’s Bench Masters may 
have been either. barrister, or solicitors, though for a long 
time past. only barristers have been \ appointed. If 
vacancies amongst .the King’s: Bench Masters are filled: 
up by the appointment of solicitors for the work of the 
Taxing Office, appointments which the Bar have come’to 
regard. as. their exclusively. will be taken away from . 
them. We have assumed that there must be a reduction. 
of three in the number of King’s Bench Masters, and we 
venture to think that.if a corresponding number of 
barristers of experience and ability were appointed to the’ 
Supreme Court. Taxing Office, the Masters would work 
harmoniously,’ efficiency would not be sacrificed and. 
the lay critic:would be deprived of the unfounded sugges- 
tion that Solicitor Taxing Masters are likely to unduly 
favour solicitors: It would tend: to public confidence 
in the new office, which would deal with-a very large 
volume of costs. a lent wel “ate fib 

Of course, if some of the present Masters of the Supreme 
Court became associated with the Supreme Court Taxing 
Office it would at once add strength to the department. 
There are four Registrars for Probate and Divorce and 
two for Admiralty work. If these departments could spare 
one, his assistance, especially in Admiralty work, would 
greatly help. ia 

The Taxing Masters and Clerks should be located 
together. 


PROCEDURE. 


There are of necessity divergences of practice when 
so- many authorities deal with taxation of costs, and there 
are various alterations’ in ‘procedure ‘which are desirable. 
Some of these, such as amending the Third’ Party Section’ 
(38) of the Solicitors Act, 1843, andthe sections of the 
Solicitors Act, 1870, and the Solicitors’ Remuneration 
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Act, 1881, relating to agreements as eo costs, can only 
“be ie sninet by legislation. 
ome alterations of the existing Rules are necessitated 
by ‘the amalgamation, and there are some. important 
matters of principle in «respect of which we think the 
practice’ should at once be made uniform. Subject to 
these, we suggest that it-is expedient in the first instance to 
initiate the new Taxing Office and let it work for a time 
under the present scales and practice as to costs, moulding 
the practice to the new work as far as may be without new 
Rules. When the new Taxing Authority has experience 
of its new work the Taxing Masters may usefully suggest 
in a more effective way than is possible now what altera- 
tions as to scales, and generally, are requisite. 

Some alterations of Order 65 as to inspection of docu- 
ments will be requisite now to get rid of Brown v. Sewell 
16 C.D.;, 517, a decision really obsolete and in direct con- 
flict to the King’s Bench practice, but which the Chancery 
Taxing Masters have not felt themselves at liberty to 
disregard. 

Similarly there must be a Rule to bring into harmony 
the divergent practice of the two Divisions as to appor- 
‘tionment of costs as illustrated by Sparrow v. Hill, 8 
Q.B.D., 4791 and Jenkins v, Jackson ,(1891).1 Ch. 89. 
‘There are other minor points which we need not refer to 
ain detail. It will, we think, suffice to have a Rule to the 
effect that the Taxing Masters shall have power to regulate 

nd assimilate the practice in the taxation of and the 
allowances in respect of costs coming from the various 
Divisions as they may think desirable, having regard 
to the nature of the cases. _ 

We have considered the question whether there should 
be an alteration in the. practice’ on review of taxation 
and it has occurred to some members of the Committee 
that at least as regards questions of amount, a more 


(Handed in. by Master Baker. 


For the amalgamation with the Central Office ot the | 
Supreme. Court of the .Taxing , Departments .referred 


to in the Report of the Committee (other than the Probate 
Divorce and Admiralty Division) and for the assimilation 
of the taxation of costs in the various departments. 


SUPREME Court, ENGLAND. | 
Amalgamation with Central Office. 
General Rules made‘ pursuant to'The Supreme: Court 
of Judicature (Officers) Act, 1879,/and The Judicature 
Acts, 1873 to 1899. 
“'" 1) There shall be amalgamated ' ‘with aie Seat Office 
the following Offices, namely: » 
The Chancery Taxing Office. 
The Bankruptcy Taxing Office. 
The Taxing Sarasa of the: Offive 2: the Masters 
in, Lunacy. ‘3 
The Taxing ‘Departunient: ofthe Ones of the 
Registrar in Compatiies ‘Winding‘up: ° 
2. There shall be transferred to the Conti Office 
(a) The existing Chancery Taxing Masters and the 
existing Bankruptcy Taxing Master with their 
respective clerks and messengers or the clerks and 
messengers employed in their respective offices. 
(6) The existing Clerks in the Taxing Depart- 
ment of the Office of the Masters in Lunacy. 


3. Clause 4 of the Scheme to Order 61, Rule 1, shall | 


be read as if words. “‘in the Queen’s Banok Tivision 
except such costs as have heretofore been taxed in the 
Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office or the Crown Office,” 
were omitted therefrom. 


‘SUPREME Court, ENGLAND. 
* Procedure, 


4, Order V., Rule 6, shall be read as if the word 
“except”? were inserted therein in lieu of the word 
“‘ineluding.”’ 

5. Order 54, Rule 94, shall be read as if the words 

“ of the same Division of the High Court’ were omitted 
therefrom. 
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satisfactory tribunal for the purpose of review would be a 
Board of three Taxing Masters of whom one should be the 
Master to whom the taxation under review has been re- 
ferred. It has however been suggested to us that such 
a change would be calculated to encourage unduly appeals 
and we recommend that the question of this alteration 
should be postponed, at any rate, until the new Taxing 
Office is in full working order. 

We think that the Taxing Masters should have power 
to issue a Certificate on account. It often happens that 
objections to a few items only are brought in, and fre- 
quently solely for delay. If the Taxing Master had power 
to issue an immediate Certificate for the rest of the bill 
it would defeat these tactics. 

It would be desirable to extend Order 65 R. 27 Regula- 
tion 384 to all cases, and not limit this salutary power to 
fix a sum in a bad case.to taxations against a fund or 
estate. 

‘Annexed will be found the alterations in and additions 
to the existing rules which should we think be made for 


the establishment of the Supreme Court Taxing Office, 


and for the assimilation of costs in the various Depart- 
ments to be transferred to that office. 


Dated 25th June, 1901. 


.» ALVERSTONE, C.J 
F.. HW. Jzeunsz, P. 

f J.C. Maruew. 
ARTHUR KEKEWICH. 
K. Mure Macxenzie} 
JAMES R. MELLOR. 

M. H. Jounson. 
M. SPOFFORTH. 
W. F. BaKer. 
J. A. C. TANNER, 


18.—TAXATION OF COSTS COMMITTEE—PROPOSED RULES. 





See, Question 33166, p. 314, col. 1). 


6. ‘The following paragraph shall be added at the end 
of Order 65, Rule 2. 

And an order giving a party costs except so far as they 
have been occasioned or incurred by or relate to some 
‘particular issue or part of his proceedings shall be read 
and construed as excluding only the amount by which 
the costs have been increased by such issue or proceedings. 

_ 7. Order 65, Rule 18, is hereby annulled and_ the 
‘following Rule is substituted therefor :— 

The Lord Chancellor may by order from time to time 
direct that the taxation of costs in any particular class 
of business to be specified in the Order shall be referred 
to one or more Taxing Masters or Taxing Officers to be 


-named or described in such Order, but subject to any 


such direction the business of the Taxing Department 


~of the Central Office of the Supreme Court shall be regu- 
‘lated ‘and. distributed by the Taxing Masters in such 


manner and order as the Taxing Masters may deem 
Provided that in any case where there shall 
have been.any, former. taxation in the, same cause or 
‘matter or in any summons under Order LY., Rules 3.or 
4 relating to the same estate or trust, the taxation shall 
-go.to the Taxing Master before whom such former taxation 


_ took place. 


- 8. Regulation 17 of Order 65, Rule 27,,is hereby annulled 


aaa the following regulation is substituted, therefor :— 


_The costs of. inspection of, documents. shall be in .the 
discretion of the Taxing Master, but no allowance is to 
_be made for any inspection unless it is shown to the 


. Satisfaction of the Taxing Master that there were good 


and sufficient reasons for making such inspection. 


9. Regulation 29 of Order LXV., Rule 27, is hereby 
annulled and the following Regulation is substituted 
therefor :— 

On every taxation the Taxing Master shall allow all 
such costs, charges and expenses as shall appear to him 
to have been necessary or proper for the attainment of 
justice or for defending the rights of any party, but save 
as against the party who incurred the same no costs 
shall be allowed which appear to the Taxing Master to 
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have been incurred through over caution, negligence 
or mistake or by payment of special fees, charges or 
expenses to Counsel, witnesses, or other persons or by 
other unusual expenses, or by a preference for the services 
of particular persons in their profession or business. 

10. The following paragraph shall be added at the end 
of Order 65, Rule 27, Regulation 37 :— 

But the Taxing Masters shall have power to revise 
and regulate the practice in regard to taxation of costs, 
and the allowance of fees so as to assimilate the allowances 
for costs, and to secure uniformity upon all taxations so 
far as may be practicable and expedient.” 

11. Order LXV., Rule 27, Regulation 384, is hereby 
annulled and the following Regulation is substituted 
therefor :— 

If upon any taxation it shall appear that the costs have 
been increased by unnecessary delay or by improper, 
vexatious, prolix or unnecessary proceedings, or by other 
misconduct or negligence, or that from any other cause 
the amount of the costs is excessive having regard, to the 
nature of the business transacted or the interests involved 
or the money or value of property to which the costs relate 
or to the other circumstances of the case the Taxing Master 
shall allow only such an amount of costs as may be reason- 
able and proper and may assess the same at a gross sum, 
and shall (if necessary) apportion the amount among the 
parties if more than one. 

The provisions as to the review of taxations shall apply 
to allowances and certificates under this Rule. 

12. Regulation 39 of Order 65, Rule 27, shall be read as 
if after the word “signed” the words ‘or such earlier 
time as may in any case be fixed by the Taxing Master ”’ 
were inserted, and as if after the word ‘‘ same ”’ the follow- 
ing words were inserted, “The Taxing Master may if he 
shall think fit issue pending the consideration of such 
objections a certificate of taxation or allocution for or on 
account of the remainder of the bill of costs and such 
further certificate or allocatur as may be necessary shall 
be issued by the Taxing Master after his decision upon 
such objections.” 

13. Clause No. 184 of Appendix N of the Rules of the 
Supreme Court, 1883, is hereby annulled. 

14. Order 71, Rule 1, shall be read as if the words from 
“Taxing Officer” to “respectively” inclusive were 
omitted therefrom, and the words ‘Taxing Master or 
Taxing Officer refers to and includes the Masters of the 
Supreme Court for the time being acting as Taxing Masters 
of the Taxing Department of the Central Office of the 
Supreme Court or other person whose duty it is to tax 
costs in any Division or Department of the Supreme 
Court” were inserted and as if after the words “‘ Central 
Office of the Supreme Court of Judicature” the words 
“The Taxing Department of the Central Office shall be 
known as the Supreme Court Taxing Office” were added. 


CoMPANY, ENGLAND. 
Companies (Winding-up). 


General Rules dated made pursuant 
to the Companies (Winding-up) Act, 1890, and the Judica- 
ture Acts, 1873 to 1899. 

1. Rule 30 of the Companies Winding-up Rules, 1890, 
shall be read as if the words “‘ of the Chancery Division ”’ 
were omitted therefrom. 

2. Rule 28 of the Companies Winding-up Rules, 1892, 
shall be read as if the words “ eonsidered and allowed by 
the Registrar” were omitted therefrom, and the words 
“* taxed or allowed by the Taxing Officer ”’ were inserted. 

3. Rule 2 of the Companies Winding-up Rules (August) 
1892, shall be read as if the words “‘ Chief Clerk or Taxing 
Master’ were omitted therefrom, and the words “ or 
Chancery Master and may if in any case he shall think it 
expedient, exercise the powers of a Taxing Officer” were 
inserted. 


4. These Rules may be cited as The Companies Winding- ~ 


up Rules, 1901, and shall come into operation on the 
day of 
19 

day of 


Dated the 190 


APPENDIX : 


BANKRUPTCY, ENGLAND: 


General Rules made pursuant to the Bankruptey 
Act, 1883, and The Judicature Acts, 1873 to 1899. 

1. Rules 104, 105, and 106 are hereby annulled and 
the following Rule is substituted therefor :— 

The Masters of the Supreme Court for the time being 
acting as Taxing Masters of the Taxing Department 
of the Central Office of the Supreme Court shall be the 
Prescribed Officers for the taxation of all such Bills, 
Costs and charges, fees and disbursements in matters 
under the Act as heretofore have been taxed by the 
Bankruptcy Taxing Masters and all other taxable bills 
in other matters in which the High Court may exercise 
bankruptcy jurisdiction and such taxable bills asmay 
be specially referred to them for taxation by any County 
Court and generally for the transaction of the business 
heretofore transacted by the Bankruptcy Taxing Masters, 
and the expression Bankruptcy Taxing Masters or Taxing 
Officer shall mean and include the said Masters of the 
Supreme Court. 

2. This Rule shall come into operation on the 
day of 130%: 

3. This Rule may be cited with the Bankruptcy Rules, 
1886 to 1890, as Rule 104. 


Dated the day of 190 


Lunatic. ENGLAND. 


Rules in Lunacy. 


General Ruies made pursuant to the Lunacy Act, 
1890, and the Judicature Acts, 1873 to 1899. - 

1, Rule 110 of the Rules in Lunacy, 1892, is hereby 
annulled and the following Rule is substituted therefor :— 

The Rules of the Supreme Court as to costs and as to 
fees and percentages upon the taxation of costs for the 
time being in force shall apply to the costs of proceedings 
under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891. , 

2. Rules 111, 115, and 149 of the said Rules are hereby 
annulled. : 

3. Rule 114 of the said Rules is hereby annulled and 
the following Rule is substituted therefore :— 

Costs of proceedings under the Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 
1891, shall be taxed by the Masters of the Supreme Court 
for the time being acting as Taxing Masters of the Taxing 
Department of the Central Office of the Supreme Court. 
or such Taxing Officer as the Lord Chancellor may from 
time to time appoint. 

4. These Rules shall be read with the Rules in Lunacy, 


1892, and shall come into force on the day of 
190 . 
Dated the day of 190 


THE RAILWAY AND CANAL CommMISssion RULES. 


General Rules made pursuant to The Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888, and the Judicature Acts, 1873 to 
1899. 

1. Rule 51 is hereby annulled and the following Rule 
is substituted therefore :— 

Costs shall in England be taxed by the Masters of the 
Supreme Court for the time being acting as Taxing 
Masters of the Taxing Department of the Central Office 
of the Supreme Court and elsewhere than in England by 
such person as the Commissioners may direct. 

2. This Rule shall be read with the Railway and Canal 
Commission Rules, 1889, and may be cited as Rule 51. 


3. This Rule shall come into force on the day of © 
190 © 
Dated the day of 190% 


ALVERSTONE, C. J. 
F. H. Jnunsz, P. 

J. C. MatTHEw. 
ARTHUR KEKEWICH. 
K. Murr MAcKENZIE. 
JAMES R. MELLOR 
M. H. JoHNson. 

M. SPoFFroRTH. 

W. F. Baker. 

J. A. ©. TANNER 
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19—MEMORANDUM RE THE EVIDENCE OF J. 8S. DAVY, Esa, C.B., RELATING TO THE EAST 
SUSSEX ASYLUM AT HELLINGLY, BY H. HAYES NEWINGTON, Esq, F.R.C.P.(Epmn.), 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO PROCURE PLANS FOR THE 


SAID ASYLUM. 





(Mr. Davy’s Evidence on this point will be found in Questions 34050-55, p. 301, and Questions 34241-4, p. 367 ante.) 





The figures given by Mr. Davy to the Commission, on 
which he appears to have formed his opinion of the East 
Sussex Asylum, require considerable correction. So far 
from each bed having cost £500 the finished cost for 
land, buildings, equipment, and incidentals will work 
out at about £330 when the 160 beds, for which adminis- 
trative provision has been made and paid for, have 
been added to the present accommodation. 

The amount borrowed by the county was not £409,000, 
being about £100,000 less. 

In considering the total cost of the asylum as a test 
of extravagance it has to be remembered that the county 
made an agreement with the County Borough of Hast- 
ings to receive all its insane patients for a long term of 

ears. The expense to which the county has been put 
in finding accommodation for this purpose is at least 
well covered by the rate paid by the borough. The pro- 
portion of the Hastings patients is about one-sixth of 
the total of patients Rigas to both authorities. 
Soon after the county had taken the final step towards 
leaving Haywards Heath Asylum the South African 
War broke out. The cost of building was enormously 
increased in consequence, and it can be confidently 
stated that had it not been for this untoward circum- 
stance the cost per bed would have come well within 
£300. The county was also put to more than usual ex- 
pense in consequence of having to be self-dependent for 
drainage and lighting. It also had to build more than 
the usual proportion of cottages for its staff, since the 
neighbourhood provided but little housing. In the latter 
and similar directions the county sank capital to bring 
in some appreciable return. The county further 
incurred expense in making the asylum to a large ex- 
tent fireproof, especially those portions where the sick, 
the infirm, and the less responsible patients are grouped. 
The subsequent fatality at Colney Hatch will not have 
lessened the committee’s satisfaction at having taken this 
precaution. Then, too, some extra expense was incurred in 
the provision of a hospital for the treatment of recent and 
curable cases apart from the general asylum population 
with a view to promote the frequency and rapidity of 
recovery. It also provides a separate and specially 
planned block for idiot children, who are apt to be both 
a trouble and source of danger in the adult wards. In 
both these departments success in attaining increased 
recovery in the one and improvement by training in 
the other is reported by Dr. Taylor, the Medical 
Superintendent, while in each the admission of private 
or out-county patients at remunerative rates helps to 
relieve excess in cost. In the last financial year the 
“excess over weekly charge” paid in respect of both 
classes amounted to over £5,000, and pro tanto ex- 
onerated the county. 

The farm buildings, it was stated, were to have cost 
£13,000 in the first instance. The first estimate sub- 
mitted to the county council was for £8,400, which 
was to provide an extensive range of buildings, 
granaries, stables, stores, dairy, boiler-house, as well as 
standing accommodation for a large number of, cattle 
and pigs. Eventually the council, after rejecting 
many of the buildings, decided on grounds, not depen- 
dent entirely on expense, to do without cows, and allowed 
£2,600 for a well-appointed piggery, slaughter-house, 
etc. This was completed for £2,138. 

It is not correct to say there are two mortuaries. 
There is one mortuary with two chambers for remains. 
These were provided instead of a single larger chamber 
to give facility in lessening the distress of relatives. 

As to the more serious allegations of extragavance on 
the part of the committee, led by the architect, the best 
answer is the verdict of the officials, councillors, 
guardians, and others interested in the rates. Several 
of these, who have heard rumours of wastefulness, have 
taken pains, after visitation, to say that at no point 
have they found extravagance practiced. Before the 
question of who should be the architect arose, the 


. 


committee had by the direction of the council, pro- 


duced a report centaining an explicit series of recom- 
mendations as to the extent and scheme of the proposed 
asylum. Eventually this report was handed to Mr. 
Hine with directions to spend no money unnecessarily 
on outside effects. His designs were entirely guided by 
that report, as well, of course, as by the rules of the 
Lunacy Commission. As to the method in which the 
views of the committee and council were translated by 
Mr. Hine,: it is right to state that the designs and 
detailed plans were repeatedly criticised and altered by 
the committee. Further, there happened to be on the 
committee several who, whether by their occupations or 
by the experience gained in the erection of large works, 
institutions, and so forth, were almost as conversant 
with the suitability, prices, and quality of materials as 
Mr. Hine himself is. The closeness of original estimates 
and of supervision in application of funds will be shown 
by the fact that in regard to the completed works the 
total saving on votes was £9,142, while the expenditure 
in excess was but £248. 

With regard to the suggestion, contained in the 
evidence of Mr. Davy, of transferring the control of 
pauper lunacy to the Local Government Board, I venture 
to offer the following remarks in opposition. 

The reasons for such a change supplied by Mr. Davy 
are, as regards the nature of pauper iunacy, founded on 
a serious fallacy. Pauper lunacy does not spring from 
pauperism as Probeatenl The total number of persons 
relieved, whether in-door, out-door, or casual, in England 
on January Ist, 1906, was 926,741, of whom 108,629 were 
insane. That is one in every nine paupers was insane, 
as against a ratio for the total population of 1 in 281. 
The misleading nature of the term “pauper” in relation 
to rate-paid lunacy will appear when comparison is made 
between mental and zymotic diseases. For both classes 
of disorder it becomes necessary to segregate self- 
supporting individuals at the public expense when the 
persons affected cannot be appropriately taken care of 
at private charges. In both cases the public welfare 
enforces such segregation. But the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, and the Isolation Hospitals Act 
(1892) were careful to provide that rate-paid segregation 
should not inflict any disability on the subject. A 
study of the previous occupations of patients admitted 
into public asylums will at once demonstrate how far 
removed from ordinary pauperism are the great bulk of 
the sufferers, who are only pauperised ad hoe by the 
most expensive disease that can fall on a household. 
On these grounds it is submitted that, not only is the 
reason fallacious, but the facts, if they have any weight 
at all, would be against the control passing to an 
authority which has but little responsible knowledge 
of the class in whose management that control has to be 
exercised. 

In the matter of the day-to-day cost of rate-paid 
patients no relief is to be looked for from any change in 
the paramount body. It does not matter whether the 
executive officers are to be called Lunacy Commissioners, 
Poor Law Inspectors, or by any other name. The stan- 
dard of asylum treatment has been gradually set, and will 
be maintained by public opinion. The duty of calling 
up and administering public money required for the pur- 
pose is in the hands of those who are put in charge of it 
by public vote, who also have statutory and exclusive 
authority for expending that money in the way that 
seems best to them. Except in the case of obvious and 
reckless wastefulness, effective pressure, therefore, can 
never come from a central authority which has no power 
to enforce. economy in details of expenditure. It can 
only come from below—from the rate-payers, who so far 
do not seem disposed to exert their power. Moreover, 
experience goes to show that the majority of visitors, 
who have the spending power, are satisfied by the present 
standard, and would not consent to any appreciable re- 
duction in diet, care, or comfort. Any reduction in 
theatricals, recreation, ornaments, pictures, and similar 
amenities will, it is certain, not commend itself as a 
source of economy, either to those who now have, or to 
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those who, under changed circumstances, would have the 


final voice in their provision. 


Finally, as to economy in capital expenditure, public 
accounts seem to suggest that the present control in 
asylum cost compares favourably with the control exer- 
cised under corresponding circumstances by the Local 
Government. Board. For the Metropolitan area, a first 
class asylum, Claybury, built under the lunacy law, cost 
about £240 per bed. The Tooting Bec Asylum, built 
under the Poor Law, has cost about £360. In neither 
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case is the cost of equipment considered. Three fever 
hospitals in the same area, viz., the Grove, Park, and 
Brook, have cost to build £520, £500, and £565 respec- 
tively. On the surface it would appear that an asylum 
for the insane, with all its need for many single rooms, 
for its dining or recreation hall, for its enclosed gardens, 
etc., would be as costly as an institution used by sane 
patients, many of whom require but little more than 
their bed and their bed-space. 


January, 1907. 
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Lunacy DEPARTMENTS, © 


2, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
’ March 31st, 1882. 


* My Lorp—We have the honour to report to your Lord- 
ship the result of the inquiries which we have undertaken, 
at your Lordship’s request, into certain questions relating 
to the staff and organisation of the Lunacy Departments. 


The subjects of our inquiry may be considered under 
the two following heads :— 


(a) The. desirability of maintaining the present 
system of visiting the Chancery lunatics, or. of 
transferring the duties now performed by the Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors to the Lunacy Commission ; and 


(6) The desirability of making alterations in the 
offices, practice, or procedure of the Masters and 
Registrar in Lunacy so as to ensure greater efficiency 
and economy. 


2. The change'in the mode of visiting Chancery patients, 
to which we have above referred, has frequently been 
advocated on the ground that the maintenance of two 
distinct establishments of officers, performing to a con- 
siderable extent similar cuties, under independent autho- 
rities, is undesirable both for administrative and economical 
reasons. 


The question is one which’ must be considered as to 
the interest both of the lunatic and the public. 


On the one hand it is clear that no extra charge should 
be imposed upon the public on account of Chancery 
lunatics as distinguished from lunatics confined under 
order and certificate only. On the other hand, the 
Chancery lunatics are entitled to receive the full value 
of the contribution which is levied on their property 
for defraying the expenses incurred in protecting their 
interests ; and the State ought not to derive any portion 
of its general revenue from this source. 


3. We are of opinion that it would not be desirable 
in the interest of the Chencery lunatics to transfer the 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors to the Lunacy Commission. 
Subject to the modifications which we hereafter propose 
~we think the present system of visiting the. Chancery 
lunatics is efficient. Those who are in private houses 
receive an amount of individual care and attention 
which, in our opinion, would not be exceeded if they were 
under the inspection of the Lunacy Commission. 


It should also be remembered that the whole expense 
‘of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors is now paid out of the 
percentage levied on the property of the Chancery 
lunatics ; and it would be difficult to justify the con- 
tinuance of this charge if the visitors were transferred 
to the Lunacy Commission. Unless, therefore, the 


property of all lunatics was made to pay a contribution 
to the expenses of the Lunacy Commission, the transfer 
would cause a direct pecuniary loss to the State. | pg oe 
4. While there is very little to be said in favour of 
the change on the ground of economy, there is: much 
to be said against it from an administrative point of view. 


We are informed that to carry out the visitation of 
the Chancery lunatics efficiently the Lunacy Commission 
would require to be reinforced by the whole of the present 
Visitors and their staff; if this is so the only item of 
expense on which,any saving could be made would be 


that of travelling. .From. the special and occasionally 
urgent nature of Visitors’. journeys we doubt if this Saving 
would amount ,to much. a Wats 


An addition of three or more members to the Board 
of the Lunacy Commissioners could scarcely fail to impair 
its efficiency as a deliberative body. Nor could such an 
addition (with its staff) be accommodated in the ‘buildings 
now occupied by the Commission. <a! Mehdi hs 

In the event of a transfer of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors to the Lunacy Commission, so as to make them 
additional Commissioners, no sufficient provision could 
be made, without fresh legislation, for the Special in- 
quiries into the condition of a patient or of an alleged 
lunatic, which are occasionally found necéssary by the 
Judge, and which must always be caried out with the 
least possible delay. We are informed that these visits 
might not always be found compatible with the other 
duties of a Lunacy Commissioner. . 


5. On the other hand we are not satisfied that the 
duplication of inspection which takes place in asylums, 
hospitals, and licensed houses, under the present, system 
is entirely without good effect. ae 


6. But there is another aspect of the question which 
came incidentally under our ‘consideration in the course 
of our inquiry and which we desire to bring prominently 
before your Lordship. 


The expenses incurred in the visitation of Chancery 
lunatics and ‘the administration of their property are 
defrayed by a percentage levied on their net incomes. 


The rate of the percentage was originally fixed on a 
sliding scale by the 26th Section of the Lunacy Regulation 
Act, 1853. This amount was, however, found to be 
insufficient to defray all the expenses, and it was altered 
by order August 3rd, 1876, under which a uniform 
rate of 4 per cent. is levied on all incomes above £100 
per annum; but the amount levied from any one estate 
is not to exceed £400 a year. Incomes below £100 per 
annum are exempt. The immediate result of this varia- 
tion was a large increase in the receipts. 


We append a table showing the amount of the percentage in the last five years and also the total expenditure 


of the three Lunacy Departments during the same period: 




















; 2. 3. 4, ; 
Year. Lunacy Percentage. Expenditure of the Surplus. Deficiency. 
Lunacy Departments. |,, 443 uz texte reans slaaiee Seen 
oo : $.2 
1876-7 15,354 19,095 3,741 
1877-8 21,928 18,828 — 
_1878-9 721,140 18,925 $5: 4 
1879-80 20,500 18,762 as 
1880-81 27,060 19,483 — 





+ The year 1877-8 was the first year in which the percentage was levied on the new scale, 
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_To the amount of the percentage should, however, be 
added the fees taken (by means of stamps) in lunacy 
proceedings, which average about £2,000 per annum. 

The result of an examination of,.these figures shows 
a balance to the credit of the Exchequer of upwards of 
£5,000 per annum... We desire to record our opinion that 
some reduction should be made in the rate of percentage 
now levied. 

It may also, we think, be fairly contended that, looking 
at the judicial character of a large part of the Master’s 
duties, a certain proportion of the expenses of their office, 
perhaps one third, incurred in respect of their judicial 
duties, might reasonably be imposed. on the public; 
the other two-thirds, incurred in respect of their ad- 
ministrative duties, being defrayed out of the lunatics 
property. The duty of inquiring into the sanity or in- 
sanity of any individual is one which is performed as much 
in the interests of the community as in those of the alleged 
lunatic ; and under those circumstances the public might 
properly be called upon to provide the requisite judicial 
machinery. This, however, is not a° point which we 
desire to press unduly. 

7. In our opinion the number of visits now paid to 
Chancery patients in asylums, hospitals, and licensed 
houses might be advantageously increased from one to two 
in the year, and this without any increase of establishment. 

We think a reduction might be made in the statutory 
number of four visits which must now be paid as the mini- 
mum number in the case of all other Chancery patients 
in private houses; and that a discretion should be given 
to the Lord Chancellor to reduce the number of visits in 
any case to not less than two, 

8. Our recommendations under this head of the inquiry 
may, therefore, be summarised as follows :— 

(1) The office of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors should 
remain unchanged for the present, subject to a re- 
consideration of the question in the event of an increas? 
being hereafter required in the number of either 
the Visitors or the Commissioner:. 

(2) The lunacy percentage should be reduced to a 
point at which, when added to the average receipts from 

_ fees in lunacy proceedings, it will not exceed the total 

expenditure of the Chancery Lunacy Departments. 

(3) That Chancery lunatics residing in asylums, 

-hospitals.or licensed houses should receive at least 

. two: visits a year instead of one; and the tatutory 
number of four visits which must now be paid in 
other cases should be reduced, at the discretion of 
the Lord Chancellor, to not. less than two. 

9. Before we: bring under your Lordship’s notice the 
recommendations which we desire to make as to the 
position of the Registrar, it will be necessary to describe his 
duties in some: detail :— 

(a) It is through the enelied es that all proceedings 


in lunacy are initiated... He receives all petitions ; . 


puts on the fiat; when’required; files them in his 
office ; and places them before the Judge. 

(b) He is the officer of the court when sitting in 
lunacy, and in‘ this capacity makes a minute of the 
order pronounced by the Judge. He draws such 
orders, and all other orders not drawn by the Masters. 
He is also the only medium of communication be- 

- tween’ the Masters and the. Judge: 

(c) It is a part of the duties of the Registrar to make 
and deliver out copies of affidavits, orders, and other 
documents filed in his. office. 

(d) Such papers connected with lunacy proceedings 
as require to be filed are in his custody, but the greater 
part of the papers remain in the Master’s office. 

(e) The Lord Chancellor’s correspondence with the 
Lunacy Departments is carried on through him. 

10. We propose to transfer the whole of these duties 
to the Masters’ office. We do not think that, when the 
amount of work now performed by the R2gistrar is taken 
into consideration, together with the changes in practice 
to which we shall refer presently, this transfer will make 
any appreciable addition to the amount of work now 
performed by the Masters and their staff. 

The petitions for inquiry which are heard in chambers 
now number, on'an average, about 120 per annum, and the 
duty of receiving them and forwarding them to the Judge 
would involve very little additional labour beyond seeing 
that the affidavits are in proper form. 

The attendance in court only occupies from an hour 
to an hour and a half a week. This duty might, we think, 
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be performed by the Masters themselves, or, in their 
absence, by their chief clerk. If the present Masters 
should object to undertake the duty, it might be per- 
formed, during their tenure of office, by the chief clerk, 
but it should be considered as. part.of the ordinary duty of 
all future Masters. The orders which require to. be 
drawn on petitions heard in court are in almost all cases 
of .a very simple character, and would occupy very little 
time.,. The analysis of the petitions which the Registrar 
has hitherto made for the use of the.Judge is quite un- 
necessary, and. should be dispensed with. 

The Registrar’s duties in connexion with orders under the 
Lunacy Regulation Act of 1862 should be similarly trans- 
ferred to the Masters, to whom, we may add, they would 
naturally appear to belong. The average annual number 
of these petitions in the last three years has been. between 
sixty and seventy. 

_ As regards the custody of the papers, we think that 
great convenience and economy would result from all the 
papers and documents in pending lunacies being kept in 
the Masters’ office. This arrangement will entirely ob- 
viate the necessity of making office copies, for the use of 
the Masters, of documents which are now filled in the 
Registrars’ office. 

The Lord Chancellor’s correspondence on lunacy matters 
might, we think, be carried on by direct communications 
between the Principal Secretary and the Masters or Visitors 
without the intervention of the Registrar. 

11. We, therefore, recommend that the office of Registrar 
be abolished and his present staff transferred to the Masters. 

In the meantime, if the office is continued, we are satisfied 
that the Registrar’s staff should not exceed one second- 
class clerk and one third-class clerk, and we recommend 
that no vacancies be filled up until this limit is reached. 


12. As the result of our inquiries into the practice of the 
Masters’ office, we desire to recommend certain changes which 
we think would promote increased economy and despatch. 

The existing procedure is ofa very antiquated character, 
and is in substance the same as that which was followed 
in the offices of the: Masters in Chancery. 

We recommend that it should be assimilated as far as 
possible to: that whichis now pursued in the chambers of 
the Judges of the Chancery Division. 

The exact details of ‘such alteration must’ of course be 
embodied in rules to be made under 153rd Section of the 
Act of 1853, and will require consideration ; but we desire 
to indicate briefly the ot on which we think a change 
is desirable. 

In the first place the proceedings before the Masters 
should be by summons instead of by hour warrants, a 
change which will in all probability result in a considerable 
economy of time and money. 

Instead of the reports on which the orders of the Judge 
are now. based we would suggest that the Master should 
simply certify the facts which he finds in the same manner 
as is now done by the chief clerks in Chancery; and that 
he should draft the order to be made on such certificate tor 
the consideration of the Judge. If it became necessary 
to raise any further question on the matter it could be 
settled by personal communication between the Judge 
and the Master much better than is now done through the 
intervention of the Registrar. 

The desirability of enabling the Master and the Judge 
to have personal communication is a, point on which we 
desire to lay great stress, and we found that the same 
opinion is held by all the witnesses whom we examined. 

As was mentioned above, in dealing with the Registrar's 
office, all documents which require filing should for the 
future be filed in the Masters’ office. 

We also recommend that the petitions to be heard in 
court should no longer be sent to the Lord Chancellor to 
be signed, but that the fiat should be put on the petitions 
in the Masters’ office, and signed by a Master. 

13. If our recommendations as to practice were carried 
out we think that the present staff of the Masters’ office, 
which consists of a chief clerk and thirteen clerks, might, 
be reduced to a chief clerk and ten clerks, whom we should 
propose to classify as follows :— 

Four first-class clerks at £500 per annum, rising by 
£20 to £600. » 

Three second-class clerks at £250 per annum, rising 
-by £15.to £400. 

Three third-class clerks at £100 per annum, rising 
by £10 to £200. 
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But if the additional duties now performed by the 
Registrar were transferred as above proposed, we think that 
the numbers of both the second and third classes should be 
raised to four, making twelve in all. If more than two 
clerks are transferred from the Registrar’s staff no vacan- 
cies should be filled up until the number is reduced to that 
above stated. 


and £100 respectively. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that these sums would be found too high. 

(2) Inconvenience appears trequently to arise 
from the length of time which must often elapse after 
the finding of the inquisition before a Committee can 
be appointed; and it is suggested that the more 
frequent appointment of an Interim Committee might 


We are also of opinion that, with the exception of the 
chief clerk, the special designations now attached to 
some of the clerks should be abolished, and that all the 
clerks should be called upon to perform any duties which 
might from time to time be assigned to them by the 
Masters. 

14. We may here add two suggestions which have been 
made by witnesses before us, and to which we desire to 
to give our support :— 

(1) The limit of £1,000 or £50 per annum pre- 
scribed by Section 12 of the Lunacy Regulation Act, 
1862, might, we think, advantageously be raised. 
Under the Irish Lunacy Act the limits fixed are £2,000 


be found useful. 
We have the honour to be 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s Obedient Servants, 
(Signed) G. Jusser, M.R. 
R. R. W. Lincen. 
(Except as to the visitation of 
Chancery lunatics.) 
C. S. Bagot. 
KennetaH Murr MACKENZIE. 
Henry LEIGH PEMBERTON. 
G. H. Murray, Secretary. 
To the Lord Chancellor. 





SEPARATE REPORT AS 


TO VISITATION OF CHANCERY LUNATICS, BY SIR R. LINGEN 


AND 


MR. MUIR MACKENZIE. 


‘ 


We are noi prepared to agree unreservedly with Para- 
graphs 3 and 4, and we can only join in the recommenda- 
tions provisionally, subject to this reservation. 

We have expressed in the following Report the views 
to which on a suitable occasion we should desire effect 
to be given. 

The term ‘‘ Chancery Lunatics” embraces only a part 
ef those lunatics of whose lunacy the Court of Chancery 
is officially cognisant. Many lunatics, whose property 
on the express ground that they are lunatics, is regulated 
by the Court of Chancery, are detained upon order and 
certificates only, and are not visited at all by the special 
Chancery Visitors, whose visits are confined to those 
lunatics who are found so by inquisition. It cannot be 
maintained, therefore, that the present practice rests 
upon any consistent interpretation of the Lord Chancellor’s 
official care for the persons of all lunatics as such. From 
this point of view, he ought to take equal care of all of 
them, and this equal care is represented by the Lunacy 
Commission which was created in 1845 (Act 8 & 9 Vict., 
ce. 100). The Lord Chancellor appoints the members of 
éhis Commission as well as the Chancery Visitors. The 
salaries and the qualifications are in both cases pre- 
cisely the same (ibid., Secs. 3 & 16 & 17 Vict.. c. 70, Sec. 
16). Each body of officers, therefore, must be qualified 
to perform the others’ duties. Their field of inspection 
is the same, with the exception of about 400 Chancery 
lunatics detained in private houses, which are not re- 
quired to be licensed under the Act 8 & 9 Vict., c. 100. 
The total number of Chancery lunatics is about 1,200; 
the remaining 800 are in institutions visited by the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The Chancery Visitors are required to 
visit the patients in private houses four times per annum, 
but they are required to visit only once per annum those 
Chancery lunatics who are in institutions under inspection 
by the Lunacy Commissioners, thus admitting that five- 
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| = 
sixths at least of the work done by. the Lunacy Com- 
missioners does not need to be repeated on account of the 
Chancery lunatics. These latter institutions receive six 
official visits per annum, independently of any visit which 
may be made to them by the Chancery Visitors. If they 
are in the Metropolitan district, all the six visits must be 
made by the Lunacy Commissioners themselves, and so 
must at least two of the six visits elsewhere, the other four 
visits being made by the Justices’ Visitors. To the 
benefit of this general provision for the visitation of al! 
lunatics, the Chancery lunatics have the same title as 
other lunatics have. It is not necessary to contend that 
they can derive no benefit from a further visitation of a 
more minute and personal character. Chancery lunatics 
should not, however, obtain, without paying, any benefits 
beyond such as are assured to other lunatics. But 
admitting thus much, it does not follow that a separate 
visiting department ought to be maintained for them, 
nor that the object could not perfectly well be answered 
by special instructions from the Court of Chancery to the 
Lunacy Commissioners, for the execution of which special 
fees might be charged. If in 1845 the Chancery Visitors 
had not already been in existence, it can hardly be supposed 
that they would have been created side by side with the 
new Commission. That the Chancery Visitors were con- 
tinued at that time is probably due to the fact that ihe 
establishments of the Court of Chancery were paid out 
of the Fee Fund, and did not appear in the votes before 
1870-1. The existence of duplicate establishments for 
duties which a single establishment might perform is an 
evil per se, and the employment of the Lunacy Com- 
mission for Chancery Visitation would be a simplification 
of the present system which it would be desirable to in- 
troduce on the first convenient occasion. 
(Signed) R. R. W. Lineen. 
KennetH Murr MAcKENzZtIz. 





MEMORANDUM 


BY MR. BAGOT. 





While agreeing in the conclusions of Paragraphs 3 and 
4, I desire to express my individual opinion that were the 
visitation of Chancery lunatics trgnsterred to the Lunacy 
Commission, and if, at the same time, the amount of 
visitation were altered, as recommended in Paragraph 8, 
then the addition of two members, a medical man and 


a barrister would enable the Commission, for a time at 
least, efficiently to discharge the additional duty cast 
upon it. But the ordinary work of the Commission ir - 
creases yearly, and a smaller numerical addition would 
be useless. 


C. S. Bagor. 
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21.—ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE OF SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., BEARING ON 
THE WORKING OF THE LUNACY COMMISSION AS REGARDS THE PREPARATION OF STATISTICS. 


(See Question 29581.) 


STATISTICS. 


It is essential that if the momentous questions as to 
the prevalence, distribution, causation and treatment of 
mental diseases are to be adequately dealt with, we should 
have a trustworthy statistical basis, and that we have 
not yet got. Statistical tables in the Report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy have been vastly improved 
of late years, but they are still far short of supplying 
full information of the kind that is needed. 


In the first place, I think, we are entitled to ask that 
the statistical material in the Reports of the Lunacy 
Departments of the three kingdoms shall be so prepared 
as to make comparison possible. At present that is not 
the case. Each kingdom is a law unto itself—indulges 
in its own statistical predilections and, except in some 
elementary details, the results stated are not comparable. 
The Scotch and Irish reports do not even condescend to 
afford the assistance supplied by an index. Some time 
ago I was desirous of comparing the causes of deaths 
amongst the insane in Scotland, England and Ireland— 
one would have thought in the present stage of vital 
statistics, one of the simplest and most definitive of 
statistical returns, where mainly great hospitals with 
skilled medical officers are engaged in making them— 
but [ found it impossible to do so. The English Report, 
decidedly the clearest and best in this department, first 
gives the causes of death of patients dying in asylums, 
hospitals and licensed houses in eight groups and under 
158 headings, in a table of the Commissioners’ own devis- 
ing and arrangement, and then enumerates the same 
causes in twelve groups and under 100 headings—the 
headings being such of those adopted in the Report of the 
Registrar-General as are applicable to the list of causes 
given in the previous table. The Scotch Report enumer- 
ates the causes of death in four groups and under fifteen 
headings and plunges into elaborate calculations as to the 
absolute annual average, and average percentage of each 
cause of death, a matter which the English Report does 
not touch. The Irish Report set forth the causes of death 
in six groups and under 103 headings. Surely, as to such 
a definite fact as the cause of death which has to be 
specifically stated in each case, we might have uniform 
and comparable statements from the three kingdoms; 
and surely, if we are to survey lunacy comprehensively 
and exhaustively from a pathological point of view, we 
should have information as to the causes of death of 
lunatics dying in workhouses and under private care. 


Desiring to ascertain the emoluments of medical officers 
of asylums, I consulted all three reports not long ago, 
but in not one of them could I find any information. 
The Irish Report used to give a very clear and explicit 
statement on this subject some years ago, but for some 
not very intelligible reason it has been dropped. The 
Scotch Report, while giving detailed and minute informa- 
tion as to the price paid in each district asylum, for green 
vegetables and turnips, peas, rice and treacle, is entirely 
silent as to the expenditure on this much more considerable 
item—the salaries of the medical staff. The English 
report has nothing to say about it. It seems to me ad- 
visable that the ratepayers should know exactly the 
salaries, wages and allowances of all asylum officials and 
servants, and should be able to contrast the expenditure 
under this heading in different counties and countries. 
The wages of nurses and attendants have been raised, 
but in certain parts of the country they are still much below 
what they ought to be, considering the hazardous, trying 
and wearing nature of the work done. It will redound 
greatly to the advantage of the insane, as a whole, if 
asylum nurses and attendants can be assured of pensions 
after a reasonable length of service, as are policemen, 
prison officials and poor law officials, who are certainly 
not more deserving than they. It is unjust and very 
detrimental to the service that aslyum nurses and atten- 
dants have been left out in the cold in this matter. It is 
also most desirable that in connection with all public 
asylums suitable dwellings should be provided for married 
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attendants. It is in connection with the shifting element 
in an asylum staff that difficulties occur, and everything 
that is possible should be done to induce steady suitable 
men to settle down to the work. 

The Medico-Psychological Association has just pre- 
pared a new series of statistical tables for use in asylums, 
very excellent and superior to anything before attempted 
but there is no power to enforce the adoption of these 
tables by any asylum, and even if universally adopted 
they would only be of local interest and significance in 
the reports of individual asylums. If they are to be of 
real value they must be collected and summarised. 
A general review of the lunacy of the country is only 
possible through the central lunacy authority, and I 
think the Commissioners in Lunacy for England and 
Scotland and the inspectors of Irish asylums should meet 
and agree on a set of statistical tables to be used by all of 
them. It would be of great interest and utility could 
the Colonies be induced to adopt the same system of 
lunacy statistics as are in use in this country. 

There is, of course, a large amount of valuable statistical 
information given in the reports of the Commissioners at 
the present time, but some of the tables are practically 
useless and some are misleading to those who are not able 
to read between the lines. The table, for instance, 
showing the forms of insanity in the patients admitted 
into county and borough asylums, hospitals and licensed 
houses is, to my thinking, of no scientific value. One 
would expect it to be highly instructive and accurate, for 
asylum medic | officers are specially skilled in diagnosis, 
but the terms employed, such as mania, melancholia and 
delusional insanity, are vague and uncertain in their 
application, and as the table is constructed on the Statu- 
tory reports made by medical officers and medical attend- 
ants, as to the mental and bodily condition of patients. 
at the expiration of seven days after admission, when 
perhaps a trustworthy diagnosis has not been and cannot 
be arrived at. One is obliged to infer that this is so by 
certain features in the table. For instance, it sets forth 
that 1,397 patients suffering from general paralysis were 
admitted into asylums last year (1905), but another table 
showing the causes of death sets forth that 1,644 patients 
suffering from general paralysis died in asylums last year. 
In the previous, year there were 303 deaths of general 
paralytics in excess of the admission; in the year before 
that the same was the case, and every year the general 
paralytic deaths exceed the general paralytic admissions. 
by 200 or 300. Now the table showing the causes of 
death is, I should say, absolutely reliable and indeed, 
from a medical point of view, it is one of the most valuable 
in the report. The causes of death are certified after 
prolonged observation by competent observers and after 
post mortem examination in 80 per cent. of the cases. 
But general paralysis is a disease of about two years’ 
duration, after admission to an asylum, and it is certainly 

ot generated in an asylum de novo, and so it is clear that 
the difference between the number certified as dying from 
that disease and the number stated to be suffering from 
it when admitted, is due to imperfect diagnosis in the 
first instance. Some 200 to 300 cases of general paralysis 
are classified under other forms of mental disease until 
in the progress of the malady the characteristic symptoms 
become more pronounced and lead to its definite recogni- 
tion. As in the body of their report, the Commissioners 
found their calculations on the number of admissions, it 
is obvious that they under-estimate its prevalence. But 
general paralysis is one of the forms of mental disease that 
is undoubtedly on the increase; it cuts down men and 
women in the prime of life, and it is still necessarily fatal. 
for we know of no remedy, and it is highly desirable that 
we should have accurate information about it. It is just 
one of the diseases in respect of which it seems that 
centralised and systematic general and experimental 
research is necessary if we are successfully to grapple 
with it and arrest its ravages. That is no reflection on 
asylums, where much laborious investigation into general 
paralysis has taken place, especially as to its morbid 
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anatomy and the brain changes accompanying it. Cancer 
has been for a century watched and studied and experi- 
mented on in every hospital in the country, but no great 
progress has been made, and it has been found advisable 
to establish research centres, which are collecting facts 
and material from every quarter of the globe and conduct- 
ing experiments that are full of promise. That is what 
we must do with reference to general paralysis and other 
forms of mental disease that may assuredly be prevented 
and that may probably be made amenable to curative 
treatment. 

The need of some such generalised organisation of 
research in connection with lunacy, as I suggest, has been 
recognised in Scotland and has ied to the establishment 
of the Pathological Laboratory in Edinburgh, which is 
supported by contributions from most of the asylums 
in Scotland. The Commissioners in Scotland have no 
official connection with the laboratory, although they 
highly approve of it, but if, as I suppose, research were 
carried on at the public expense then a reconstituted 
Board of Commissioners would be the proper authority 
to initiate, direct and supervise it. 

When the public come to understand what general 
paralysis means, what a horrible Nemesis it is, and what 
a burden it imposes, they will, I think, peremptorily de- 
mand that it shall be thoroughly investigated, root. and 
branch. It means that, as the result of perhaps a single 
indiscretion in youth, a man may carry about with him 
for fifteen or twenty years, unsuspectingly, the seeds 
_ of a disease that will cut him down in the very flower of 
his age, when his obligations and responsibilities are 
heaviest, ruin him and his family, and after some years of 
progressive decay, end his days in a pitiable and loathsome 
death. 

With general paralysis goes another more protracted, 
but equally distressing, form of nervous degeneration, 
locomotor ataxia, and whatever throws light on the one 
will help us to understand the other. 

Were asylum medical officers required to send to the 
Commissioners a statement as to bodily and mental 
condition six months after admission or on death or 
discharge, when they have had time and opportunity 
to perfect their diagnosis, greater precision would be 
attained. 

Two years ago the Commissioners gave in their report 
a map which has not been repeated, showing in shades 
the comparative distribution of the pauper insane in the 
counties of England and Wales; a map which was, I 
believe, widely misinterpreted, and led to very erroneous 
deductions in the daily press. Seeing the map, my friend, 
the Dean of Hereford, wrote to me in considerable alarm, 
.as he found that his county, Hereford, was one of the 
four blackest in the country—indeed, the very 
blackest, and being a teetotaler, he was inclined to 
attribute its saturation with insanity to cider. I was able 
to reassure him. I pointed out to him that the Com- 
missioners were correct in saying that, in their way of 
looking at the matter, there is no relationship between 
the density of population and the ratio of the insane in 
different counties, but that the calculations on which 
that statement was founded were not a trustworthy guide 
to the incidence or occurrence of insanity in different 
counties. Their maps show the proportion of lunatics 
to the number of persons living per acre at a particular 
date, but they do not show the proportion of cases of 
insanity occurring annually to its population in any 
county. A high ratio of the insane to persons living 
per acre in any county may merely mean an accumulation 
of chronic lunatics, and a low ratio is not incompatible 
with a high degree of prevalence of insanity. It is stag- 
nation in the one case against movement in the other. 
In two rooms of equal area we may have, at any given 
moment, a larger proportion of persons per square yard 
in the one in which the inmates are stationary than in 
the one through which a stream of persons is passing, 
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but in a period of time the number of persons passing 
through the latter may rastly exceed that of those wedged 
in, in the former. I took as an example the county of 
Hereford, a thinly populated county with less than 0°25 
per acre, and as regards the number of its pauper insane 
the worst in England, with a ratio of the insane of 5:13 
per 1,000 of population and I compared it with Derby- 
shire with a density of.75 persons per acre, and as re- 
gards the number of its pauper insane one of the best 
counties in England with a ratio of less than 2 per 1,000 
of population. And yet there is evidence that there is 
much more insanity in proportion to population than 
there is in Herefordshire, for the admissions into the 
Hereford County Asylum were during 1904 at the rate 
of only 17 per cent. of the number of inmates of the 
asylum, whereas the admissions into the Derby County 
Asylum were at the rate of 28 per cent. of its number of 
inmates. The recoveries during 1904 in the Hereford 
County Asylum were at the rate of only 3°8 per cent. 
of the total number of patients under treatment, whereas 
in the Derby County Asylum they were at the rate of 
7°6 per cent. The deaths during 1904 in the Hereford 
County Asylum were at the rate of 68 per cent. of the 
total number under treatment, whereas in the Derby 
County Asylum they were at the rate of 10°7. It is ob- 
vious that the Hereford County Asylum is congested with 
chronic lunatics, while a rapid current of acute cases is 
flowing through the Derby County Asylum. These 
chronic lunatics swell the ratio of the insan* to the sparse 
population of the county at any particular date, but the 
ratio of attacks of insanity occurring throughout the year 
is far higher in Derbyshire than in Herefordshire. It is, 
I believe, well established by European and American 
statistics, that city life and density of population favour 
the increase of insanity, as they do that of crime, drunken- 
ness, suicide and tuberculosis. 


The Commissioners have no means of distinguishing 
between mental defects and mental diseases, and as 
these are not similar in their distribution that vitiates 
their statistics in this respect. — 


Alcoholic excesses are one amongst many causes of 
mental disease—a very formidable cause no doubt— 
but they are often set down as a cause when they are 
merely a symptom. A very large proportion of dipso- 
maniacs and habitual drunkards have feeble, unstable 
or damaged nerve centres to begin with. I donot know 
of any facts or returns justifying definite conclusions as 
to the relative part played by alcohol as a cause of insanity 
in different counties and districts, but I have no doubt 
that it is always most baneful where the population is 
densest. I am inclined to think that cider is as little 
injurious to the nervous system as any alcoholic beverage. 
It is mildly alcoholic, having only 3 to 8 per cent. of 
alcohol by volume, and it is rapidly eliminated. 


If we are to deal with insanity effectively on the large 
scale, we must know its causes, predisposing and exciting, 
their nature, incidence and modes of operation, but here 
again the Commissioners’ Reports do not assist us nor do 
those of asylums. In some 30 per cent. of the total 
admissions, the cause is set down as “ unknown,” and 
that fact is in itself sufficient to vitiate the table. I do 
not believe that there are 2 per cent. of cases of insanity 
in which by patient investigation a cause cannot be ascer- 
tained. The Commissioners’ table is, 1 suppose, prepared 
from the statements made by the friends or relieving 
officer on the admission-schedule—statements in a large 
proportion of cases careless, fanciful orerroneous. I once 
made a special inquiry into etiology in 500 consecutive 
admisions to the West Riding Asylum, and I found that 
the admissions from statements were wrong in some 
50 or 60 per cent. By diligent inquiry by examination 
and cross-examination of the patient and his or her 
relations and friends, I was able to trace the disease to its 
origin in almost every case. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, ETC. 
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22 —CORRESPONDENCE WITH REFERENCE TO EXPERIMENTS IN BOARDING-OUT IN THE 
j COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 





(Referred to by Mr. G. H. Urmson. 


5, Old Palace Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 
September 14th, 1907. 

Dear Srr,—When Mr. G. H. Urmson of the Lunacy 
Commission gave evidence before this Commission on 
November 19th last he made the following statement — 

“There is one county in England where they are trying 
the boarding-out system—Suffolk ; but the mental super- 
intendent has really taken it up on his own behalf; he is 
placing eight or ten patients out, and he finds great 
difficulty in doing it. He does not act on the Statute ; 
when he finds a place he writes to the friends to ask if 
they are willing.” 

The Report of this Commission is now being drafted, 
ahd in connection with the above statement I shall be 
much obliged if you will inform me: (1) Who is the 
mental superintendent alluded to; and (2) how his 
experiment as to boarding-out has succeeded up to the 
present time. 

If you can conveniently let me have an early reply I 
shall be glad 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Harntitey B. N. MorHersoce. 
Secretary. 


A. Townshend Cobbold, Esq., 
Clerk to the East and West Suffolk County Councils, 
County Hall, Ipswich. 


County Hall, Ipswich. 
September 24th, 1907. 


Dxar Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd instant 
I have to state I duly received your letter of the 14th 
instant and acknowledged receipt on the 17th and sent a 
copy to the Medical Superintendent of the Suffolk County 
Asylum for his observations. These I duly received, 
but before finally replying I laid them before my Com- 
mittee, and I now have the pleasure to enclose you these 
observations, being a letter addressed to me and dated 
the 18th instant from Dr. James R. Whitwell, the Medical 
Superintendent of the Suffolk County Asylum, together 
with Chart and printed. circular letter attached thereto 
I trust this will give you all the information you seek. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. TOWNSHEND COBROLD. 


Hartley B. N. Mothersole, Esq. 





County Asylum, 
Melton, Suffolk. 
‘September 18th, 1907. 


A. Townshend Cobbold, Esq. 
County Hall, Ipswich. 


Re Boarpinc-Out, Section 57, Lunacy Act, 1890. 


Dear SrrR,—From observations of boarding-out as 
carried out in Scotland and from a recollection of how, 
in certain cases, patient’s relatives dealt with the patients 
at home in the outlying moor-districts in Yorkshire, and 
from a knowledge of what was done abroad in the matter, 
I had, for some time, had the impression that a system of 
boarding-out could be made use of as a satisfactory and 
economical way of dealing with a fair number of the 
chronic and harmless insane which become such a burden 
in asylums. I, therefore (after consultation with the 
committee) wrote to each of our boards of guardians and 
invited their co-operation, which was given with a varying 


See Question 26740.) 


degree of readiness, however, since schemes like this 
involve a good deal of personal trouble, and the gain to 
the union does not appear to them (I am informed in 
one case at least) sufficient to pay for the work involved. 
This appears to be because they only see the small local 
side of the matter and do not realise the larger side ; 
the comfort to the patient, and the economy to the 
county in asylum accommodation, etc. 

In March, 1902, we made our first experiment in 
boarding-out in the case of a female patient, and this 
having proved successful, I made, in April of that year, 
the subjoined report to the Asylum Committee, viz. :— 

Extract FROM MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
REPORT. 

*“* During the past quarter we have succeeded in board- 
ing-out one patient (belonging to Hoxne Union) with her 
own friends, under Section 57, Lunacy Act, 1890, acting 
in concurrence with the guardians of that union. This 


‘is such an important innovation from the economic 


point of view that I would ask the committee’s further 
attention to the principle involved. It would appear 
from established figures that about 20 per cent.* of the 
patients now in the asylum could be provided for easily, 
comfortably, and safely, in properly organised family 
care. The provision of asylum accommodation for this 
number of patients, at the low computation of £200 per 
bed, would cost a capital sum of £24,000, which might, 
therefore, under the use of Section 57, represent the 
saving to the county at large, while the unions would 
save in addition about £1,000 in maintenance only, 
seeing that they could board out at 6s. or 7s. what now 
costs 1ls., and at the same time they would still receive 
the 4s. grant for these patients as though they were in the 
asylum. The asylum accommodation required by the 
county would progress at a slower rate, and the beds thus 
set free might be occupied by private or out-county 
patients to considerable advantage. This system of 
boarding-out, initaited from the asylum and acting with 
the guardians of the unions, is widely in use in many 
places. In Scotland about 3,000 patients are boarded- 
out in this manner; in America, since 1885, several of 
the States have adopted this principle with success; in 
France, in 1892, the Council General of the Department 
of the Seine, being alarmed at the continual requirement 
of further asylum accommodation, adopted this method of 
providing for the harmless insane, and they now have 
700 patients boarded-out ; in Belgium, in the districts of 
Ghent and Lierneux, about 2,500 patients are boarded-out 
with families; and from the Berlin District Asylum at 
Dalldorf, since 1886, some 500 patients have been boarded- 
out. In all these cases the saving has proved to be 
remarkable in the. direction of capital expenditure; in 
Scotland, France, Belgium, and Berlin in maintenance 
also; while in the States the maintenance saving is less 
marked ($3 as against $3.50 in the asylum). I would 
suggest, however, that this method of dealing with the 
chronic harmless insane poor is worthy 6f attention as in no 
way jeopardising the safety of the patient or the com- 
munity, while it is at the same time easy of organisation 
and economical.—I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) JAMES R. WHitTWeELx, M.B.” 


The committee were, therefore, satisfied to leave the 
matter in my hands to see how far such an experiment 
could be carried out. 





* This figure is obtained from the analysis of our patients 
which seems to be a fairly constant one as shown in the 
accompanying chart marked “ A.” 
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Our method was to select a suitable case and then we 
Sent the accompanying form of notice (marked “ B.”) 
to the clerk to the patient’s own union (and in many 
cases the union authorities took considerable trouble to 
find a suitable home). This brought the matter before the 
guardians who, on the recommendation of their relieving 
officer, after consultation with ourselves, officially approved 
of the home selected. The person receiving the patient 
then made definite application to us and came and re- 
ceived the patient (the union usually buying suitable 
clothing from us at a fixed price). 

Under this method we finally had boarded-out four 
men and thirteen women, a total of seventeen patients, 
and they were visited quarterly by the local medical 
officer of the union, who reported their suitability, or 
otherwise, to remain out, to us. 

Of the men thus boarded out they all did well, became 
useful and remained out. 

Of the women all remained out except four. One 
returned on account of being ill bodily and not able to be 
looked after. One for being somewhat restless at night 
sometimes. One broke down entirely and became too 
troublesome, and in the other case the woman in whose 
house she lodged became unable, on account of her age, 
or infirmity, to keep her. 

We were entirely satisfied with our trial of the scheme 
(which had been in existence for two years) but it was 
entirely and hopelessly killed by Sub-section 3 of Section 
57, Lunacy Act, 1890, since it was held by the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy that this involved re-certification, 
from time to time, by the medical officer of the asylum 
like any other patient actually in the asylum (in terms of 
Section 38, Lunacy Act, 1890, and Section 7, Lunacy Act, 
1891). ’ 

This I do not doubt for a moment is quite correct, but I 
admit I had not foreseen the difficulty and, since in my 
zeal to give the experiment the best chance of succeeding, 

had always given preference in selecting the boarding- 
house, to those well away from congregations of people, 
the patients were, therefore, mostly away from railway 
lines and somewhat difficult of access for re-certifying. 

We had, therefore, reluctantly to abandon the scheme, 
take some of the patients in, and allow the others to lapse 
as the continuation orders fell due, and this at a time 
when our local boards of guardians were beginning to show 
considerable sympathy with the system and people were 
beginning to apply to the guardians for patients, and, 
although we have had since frequent applications, we do 
not feel that we could burden ourselves with the res- 
ponsiblity of travelling from Newmarket to Lowestoft 
and Thetford to Felixstowe to re-certify single patients. 

We regretted that so promising an experiment should 
thus have to fall through but were convinced that unless 
the Report of the local medical officer could be accepted 
in place of a continuation order, boarding-out on lines like 
this must necessarily fail_—I am, 


Yours faithfully, 
James R. WHITWELL. 
Medical Superintendent. 
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SUFFOLK COUNTY ASYLUM. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, Sectron 57, re BoARDING-oUT 
PATIENTS. 


To the Clerk to the Board of Guardians, 
Union. 


Dear Srr,—I should be glad if you would draw the 
attention of your board to the fact that 
at present a patient in this asylum is, 
in our opinion, a suitable case for boarding-out under the 
provisions of Section 57, Lunacy Act, 1890. Should your 
board be able to find a suitable home for this patient the 
visiting committee are of opinion and hereby recommend 
that a sum of per week would be a suitable remunera- 
tion.—I am, 





Yours faithfully, 
James R. WHITWELL. 
Medical Superintendent. 





SUFFOLK COUNTY ASYLUM. 
Lunacy Act, 1890, Srcrron 57, ET SEQ. 


(1) Where application is made to the visiting committee 
of an asylum by any relative or friend of a pauper lunatic 
confined therein that he may be delivered over to the 
custody of such relative or friend, the committee may,. 
upon being satisfied that the application has been ap- 
proved by the guardians of the union to which the lunatic 
is chargeable or the local authority liable for his mainten- 
ance, and, in case the proposed residence is outside the 
limits of such union or the area subject to such local 
authority, then also by a justice having jurisdiction in the 
place where the relative or friend resides, and that the 
lunatic will be properly taken care of, order the lunatic 
to be delivered over accordingly. 

(2) Where any such order is made, the authority liable 
for such maintenance of the lunatic shall pay to the 
person to whom the lunatic is delivered such allowance for 
the maintenance of the lunatic, not exceeding the expenses 
which would be incurred on his account if he were in the 
asylum, as such authority on the recommendation of the 
visiting committee of the asylum from which the lunatic 
was delivered over thinks proper. 

(3) For the purposes of Section 24, Sub-section (2) (f),. 
of the Local Government Act, 1888, a lunatic boarded-out 
by the authorities of an asylum shall be deemed to be a 
lunatic maintained in an asylum. 

This section may be made use of for boarding-out 
chronic and harmless patients with friends or relatives, 
and this is systematically done in various places as an 
economical method of disposing of certain patients who- 
do not need the detailed medical care of an asylum. In 
Scotland some 2,000 patients are thus boarded-out re- 
presenting a saving of £600,000 in capital outlay, in 
addition to the saving of the maintenance, as a patient 
may be boarded-out for some 6s. or 7s. per week as against 
the asylum rate (at present ) while the 4s. grant 
is still allowed in these cases. (Local Government Act, 
1888, Section 24 (2) (f).) tat 
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1, THE EVIDENCE OF EACH WITNESS INDEXED SEPARATELY. 


NoTE.—When a series of Questions refer to the same subject the number of the opening Question only is given. 


AMBROSE, W., K.C., Master in Lunacy (see Question 

29370-29579). 

Acts oF PARLIAMENT : 

5 & 6 Vict. (Act of 1842): 

Masters in Lunacy, appointment under, 
29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Taxing Masters of High Court of Chancery, 
qualifications under, 29416. 

Repeal of, by Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Officers) Act, 1879, 29538. 

8 & 9 Vict., Lunacy Commissioners appointed 
under, and name of ‘“ Masters” first given 
to Masters in Lunacy, 29374 (page 153, 
cols 1)..| 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, Settled 

Estates Act, 1877 and Settled Land 
Acts 1882 to 1890, and Incumbents 
Resignation Act : 

Orders under by the Judge in Lunacy 

29374 (page 154, col. 1). 
Minutes prepared by Masters in Lunacy 
29465. 

Orders cannot be made under in cases 
of lunatics “not so found ;” power to 
make orders is desirable, 29374 (page 
154, col. 1), 29499. 

Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891, see that title. 

Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) Act, 

1879 : 

Clerks and officers in office of Masters in 
Lunacy, qualification of, regulation 
under, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Taxing Masters, qualifications under, ques- 
tion as to, 29538. 

Bix, Parliamentary : 

Power to make orders under certain Acts in 
cases of lunatics ‘‘not so found,” Bill for, 
29502. 

CHaNncERY Division oF THE HieH Court: 

Amount of work done by Chancery Masters, 
decrease in, 29572. 

Transfer to of work of Masters in Lunacy as 
regards administration, views of Witness 
as to this suggestion, 29375, 29445, 29447, 
29451, 29539, 29569, 29572. 

Transfer to of taxation business now done in 

office of Masters of Imnacy: 

Powers as to under Rule of 1901, 29374 
(page 153, col. 2), 29399. 

Qualifications of Taxing Master, 29414, 
29538. 


ComMITTEE, DmPpARTMENTAL, of 1901, recommenda- 
tion of as to transfer of taxation business from 
office of Masters in Lunacy to central office, 
29399. 


County Court Jupar, Administration of small 
estates through, views as to this suggestion, 
29487. 

CozEns-Harpy, Lord Justice, evidence of, references 
to, 29375, 29445, 29489, 29530. ° 

IRELAND, Administration of small estates in, powers 
of Master in Lunacy as to, 29374 (page 154, col. 
1), 29503. 

JupeE In Lunacy: 

Appeals from Master go before, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 1). 

Class of case to which powers of judge as to 
administration and management is applic- 
able, 29374 (page 154, col. 1). 

Commission, general, from Lord Chancellor to 
Lords Justices, to act as Judge in Lunacy, 
29374 (pages 153, col. 2, and 154, col. 1) 
29439, 29442. 
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AMBROSE, W. kK.c.—cont. 


JUDGE IN LuNAcY—cont. 

Matters brought before, dealt with out of court 
but may be adjourned into court, 29374 
{page 154, col. 1). 

Orders made by: 

For inquisition, for trial of an issue, for a 
traverse or a supersedeas made by, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29462. 

Number of orders made by in 1905, 29374 
(page 154, col. 2). 

Vesting Orders and other orders, 29374 
(page 154, col. 1), 29465. 

Secretary in Lunacy, duties of in relation to, 
29467. 

LorD CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS IN Lunacy: 

Attendance at Board meetings, also attended 
by Masters in Lunacy, 29508. 

Cases under Sub-sec. A. of Sec 116 of Lunacy 
Act, 1890, visitation by, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 1). 

Cost of office, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Improvement in working of the office, question 
as to possibility of, 29443. 

Special visits at request of Masters in Lunacy, 

29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29504. 

Return as to, 29506. 

Lunacy Acts 1890 anp 1891: 

Powers and duties of Masters in Lunacy, pre- 
viously to passing of, and under the Acts, 
29374 (page 153, col. 2, and 154, col. 1). 

Prohibition of Masters from accepting other 
appointments, question as to, 29380. 

Sec. 116, class of case to which powers of Judge 
in Lunacy and of Masters in Lunacy are 
applicable under, 29374 (page 154, col. 1). 

(See also title Lunatics Having Property, sub- 
heading Lunatics ‘‘ Not so Found.’’) 

Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 

Transfer to, of duties of Masters as regards 
inquisitions and inquiries under Sec. 116,etc., 
views of Witness as to this suggestion, 
29378, 29531. 

Visitation of cases under Sec. 116 of Lunacy Act, 
1890, Sub-secs. B., C., and E., 29374 (page 
154, col. L). 

Lunacy PERCENTAGE FEEs: 

Abolition of this system, question as to possi- 
bility of, 29489. 

Amount of, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Expenses paid out of, 29479. 

Introduction of this system by legislation, 29490. 

Not charged to cases of under £100 a year, 
29479, 29483, 29488, 29525. 

Return as to number of estates contributing to 
fees, question as to, 29484. 

Lunatics Having PROPERTY : 

Cost of administration of estates not the first 
consideration, 29497. 

Lunatics “‘ Not So Found ” (cases under Sec. 116) 

account, general, of procedure as to, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1). 

Accounts of Receivers, Method of dealing 
with, 29516. 

Advantages of and popularity of this system 
29524. 

Control of person not given, 29374 (page 154, 
Gola): 

Guardian ad litem, appointment in Chancery, 
29551. 

Number of cases and proportion under 
Sub-sec. D., 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 
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AMBROSE, W., «.¢c.—covd. 
Lunatics Havine Prorprrry—cont, 
Lunatics, ete.—cont. 
Orders under certain Acts, absence of 
powers to make in cases of, 29374 
(page 154, col. 1), 29499. 
Report, medical, to Masters, by receiver, 
29374 (page 153, col. 1). 
Visitation of, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 
29504. 
Return as to special visits to, 29506. 
Lunatics ‘so found” (by inquisition) : 
Defects in present system of inquisition, 
questions as to, 29527. 
Number of inquisitions : 
Decrease in, 29523. 
In 1905, and number with a jury, 
29374 (page 154, col. 2). 
Small estates, administration through county 
court, views as to, 29487. 


Masters IN LUNACY: 


Account, general, of powers and duties of, 29374 
(pages 153 and 154). 

Accounts of receivers and of committees in 
inquisition cases, method of dealing with, 
29516. 

Amount of work undertaken by : 

Cash and stock, amount dealt with, 29374 
(page 154, col. 2). 
Daily attendance at office, and length of 
official day, 29434. 
Exclusive use of Master’s time required by, 
29379. 
Statutory prohibitions from accepting 
other office, question as to, 29380. 
Increase in, 29450, 29456. 
Number of inquisitions in 1905, 29374 
(page 154, col. 2). 
Reduction inadvisable, 29444. 
Summonses, number taken in a day, 29492. 
Sunday, matters sometimes referred to 
Master on, 29438. 
Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 29374 (page 
153, col. 1). 

Authority of: exercise of jurisdiction of Judge 
in Limacy as regards administration and 
management, 29374 (page 154, col. 1). 

Appointments, delay as to, question as to, 29392. 
Average period between demand and grant- 

ing, 29397. 

Uierks : 

Appointment, method of, 29374, p gz 153, 

col. 1, 29288. 
Duties of, 29374 (page 153, cols. 1 and 2). 
Witness is always attended by first- 

class clerk, 29374 (page 153, col. 2), 
29399, 29519. 

Efficiency of, 29521. 

Qualifications, 29374 (page 153, col. 1), 29387. 


Number of, 29374 (page 153, col. 1), 29421, 


20431. 
Salaries, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). 
Supervision, 29428. 

Cost of office, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Improvement in working of the office, question 
as to, 29443. 

Inquisitions in Lunacy: account, general, of 
authority of Masters in relation to, 29374 
(page 154). 

(See also title Lunatics Having Property, sub- 
heading Lunatics “‘ So found.”’) 

Judge in Lunacy, work of Masters in relation 
to, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29462, 29491. 

Control; power to alter or annul orders, 29374. 
page 154, col. 1 

Messenger in office, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Meetings, attendance at, with Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors, 29508. 

Orders, powers and, duties ot Masters in relation 

to, 29374 (page’154, col. 1), 29451, 
29462, 29465. 

Number of Orders made in 1905, 29374 
(page 154, col. 2). 

Stamps on, 29475, 29480, 29483. 
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AMBROSE, W., K.c.—coné. 


MasTrers IN Lounacy—con. 


Qualifications, 29374 (page 153, col. 1).' 

Salaries, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Stamps: 

Amount of fees taken in, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 2). 

Orders, stamps on, 29475. 
Rule 129 as to, 29480, 29483. 

Statistics relating to proceedings of, full account 
in Part Il. of Civil Judicial Statistics for 
1904, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Substitutes or deputy in case of illness, question 
as to, 29536. 

Taxation of costs in office of, 29374 (page 153, 

col. 2). 

Transfer to Central office, provision for, 
under Rule of 1901, 29374 (page 153, 
col. 2), 29399. 

Transfer of administrative work to Chancery 
division, suggestions as to, see title Chancery 
Division of High Court. 

Transfer of inquisitions and inquiries under Sec. 
116, ete., to Lunacy Commissioners, views 
as to this suggestion, 29378, 29531. 

Travelling, amount undertaken, 29534. 

Vesting orders, difficulty of dealing with, 29451. 


QuaALIFIcATIons of Witness, 29370. 

ScotLanp, administration of small estates in, powers 
of Masters in Lunacy as to, 29374 (page 151, 
col. 1), 29503. 


SECRETARY IN LUNACY: 


Communication with Masters, question as to, 
29470, 29473. 
Duties, 29467. 
Salary, 29470. 
TAXATION OF Costs, sce title: 
Masters in Lunacy, subheading Taxation. 


BAKER, MASTER, Taxing Master of the Supreme 
Court (see Questions 33164-33306). 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT : 


5 & 6 Vict., qualifications of taxing-master under, 
33230. 
Lunacy Act, 1890: 
Taxation of Lunacy Costs, powers under 
Rules, 114 and 115, 33179, 33215. 
Lunacy Regulation Act, 1862, provisions as to 
taxation of lunacy costs, 33173. 
Metropolis Water Act, instructions for briefs, 
cost of under, 33208. 
Supreme Court of Judicature Officers Act 1879. 
Qualifications of taxing-masters under, 33166 
(page 314, col, 1), 33230. 


CHANCERY DIVISION OF HieH Court: 


; Percentages for administration of estates, 33279. 
Taxation of costs in, see title Taxation of Costs. 


CoMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF Costs, 1901: 
Amount of taxing work of King’s Bench Division 
probably under-estimated by, 33166 (page 
315, col. 1). 
Copy of Report and Rules, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 1). 
Lunacy costs, taxation of, inquiry and recom- 
mendations as to, 33189, 33192, 33201, 
33213, 33214. 
Percentages and fees, consideration by, 33166 
(page 315, col. 1). 
Country Courts, administration of small estates 
through, views as to this suggestion, 33166 
(pages 314, col. 2 and 315), 33269, 33296. 
Costs in county courts, 33269, 33296. 
Existing powers rarely used, 33271. 


Fiscuer, Master, Evidence of, references to, 33186, 
33190, 33222, 33242, 33303. 

Lunacy Act, 1890, taxation of lunacy costs, power 
under Rules 114 and 115, 33179, 33215. 

Lunacy Costs, taxation, see title Taxation of 
costs in Lunacy. 
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BAKER, MASTER—cont. 
LUNACY PERCENTAGES: 


Assimilation of lunacy fees and percentages 
advocated, 33278, 33286. 
Not charged on estates under £100 a year, 33276. 


LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY : 


Small property cases, administration through 
county courts, views as to, 33166 (pages 
314, col. 2 and 315, col. 1), 33269, 33296. 

Taxation of costs in lunacy, see that title. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 33164, 33166 (page 
313, col. 2), 33167. 


TAXATION oF Costs in Lunacy, IN OFFICE OF 
Masters In Lunacy: 


Appeal from, 33186. 
Clerk undertaking, instead of master, 33166 
(page 314, col. 1 and 2), 33176, 33180, 
33182, 33184, 33200, 33212, 33232. 
Transfer of the clerk to Supreme Court in 
event of transfer of taxation in lunacy 
to, 33243. 

Committee of 1901, consideration by, and recom- 
mendation as to amalgamation with 
Chancery Division, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 
33189, 33192, 33201, 33213. 

Importance of guarding interests of the lunatic 
in, 33193, 33262. 

Percentage on taxed costs not charged—loss to 
revenue resulting, 33166 (page 315, col. 1), 
33272, 33273. 

Rules 1892 and 1902, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 
23175, 33180, 33216. 

Transfer from Chancery Division to Lunacy 
Division by Rules of 1892, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 1), 33175, 33180. 

Transfer to Supreme Court, suggestion as to, 
see title Taxation of Costs in Supreme 
Court, subheading Transier of Taxation of 
Lunacy Costs. 

Vacation arrangements, 33225, 33235. 


“fAXATION oF Costs IN SUPREME CoURT: 

Amalgamation of Taxing Departments, beneficial 

results of, 33166 (page 314, col. 1). 
Exceptions to this scheme, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 1). 
Amount of work undertaken in Taxing Depart- 
ment, 33166 (pages 314, col. 2, 315, 
col. 1), 33193, 33206. 
Length of official day, 33237, 

Clerks assigned to masters, 33203. 

Clerks in Chancery becoming taxing clerks, 
question as to salaries, 33246. 

Continuity secured in certain classes of work by 
sending that work to one master, 33166 
(page 314, col. 2). 

Consultation and co-operation between masters, 
33166 (page 314, col. 1), 33224, : 

Counsel, question as to, 33259. 

Earnings of the Department, 33166 (page 315, 
col. 1). 

‘Former practices as to taxation of lunacy costs 
in Supreme Court, under General Order of 
1853 and under Lunacy Regulation Act, 
1862, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 33172. 

‘London agent and country solicitor, treatment of, 
allowance of costs, 33166 (page 315, col. 1). 

Master himself undertakes taxation, 33166 (page 
314, col. 2), 33203. 

“Number of taxing masters, 33166 (page 314, col. 
2 


Percentages and fees, 33166 (page 315, col. 1). 
Privacy of proceedings, 33166 (page 314, col. 2). 
‘Qualifications of taxing masters, 33166 (page 314, 
cols. 1 and 2), 33229, 33257. 
Chartered accountant as, question as to, 
33302. 

‘Rules of Supreme Court to apply to costs in 
lunacy proceedings under Lunacy Rules, 
1892, 33166 (page 314, col. 1). 

“Salaries of clerks in Chancery on becoming taxing 
masters, question as to, 33246. 

‘Small property cases, taxation of closely 
criticised, 33166 (page 315, col. 1). 
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BAKER, MASTER—tont. 
TAXATION OF Cost IN SUPREME CouURr—cont. 


Transfer of taxation of lunacy costs to, views as 
to, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 33222, 
33256, 33304. 

Committee on taxation of costs, 1901, 
inquiry and recommendation as to, 
33166 (page 314, col. 1 and 315, col. 1), 
33213, 33215, 33220. 

Continuity could be secured by allotting 
lunacy costs to one master, 33166 (page 
314, col. 2). 

Differentiation between charges in Chancery 
and charges in lunacy unnecessary, 
33166 (page 314 col. 1). 

Masters in lunacy and their clerks, transfer 

to Supreme Court in event of, views 
as to this suggestion, 33243, 33251, 
33292, 33243. 

Salaries, question as to, 33249. 

Number of departments, no difficulty as to 
need be involved, 33166 (page 314, col. 
2). 

Number of masters and clerks, increase 
would be necessary, 33166 (page 315, 
col. 1), 33242, 33251. 

Percentages, possible effect on, 
33286. 

Privacy need not be sacrificed, 33166 (page 
314, col. 2), 33265. 

Rooms in Royal Courts that could be 
released for other purposes, 33250, 
33255, 33290. 

Views of taxing masters as to, 33304. 

Vacation arrangements, 33226, 33240. 


WINTERBOTHAM, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 
33166 (page 314, col. 2), 33257, 33302. 


33278, 


BROOKS, S., J.P., Chairman of the Surrey County 
Asylums’ Committee (see Questions 31091- 
31185). 


ARCHITECT, Government, Appointment advocated, 
31117. 


ASYLUMS : 


Brookwood Asylum, see that title. 

Contracts between local authorities as to re- 
ception of pauper patients, substitution 
of Home Office for Lunacy Commissioners 
as authority for approval of, 31092 (page 
225,\ col. 2), 31129, 31156. 

Lunacy Commissioners, authority of in relation 
to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Surrey Asylum Committee, see that title. 

Visitation : 


Adequate inspection impossible under 
present system, 31092 (page 225, col. 
2), 31120. 


Brookwood, see that title. 

Central authority, inspection by as well 
as by local authority, necessity for, 
31127. 

Inspectors, appointment advocated, 31092 
(page 225, col. 2), 31148. 

Medical inspection, importance of, 31092 
(page 225, col. 2), 31142. 

AUTHORITY : 
Home Office, authority of, in relation to lunacy, 
suggestions as to: 

Asylums : ; 
Buildings, plans and estimates, author- 

ity as to, advocated, 31092 (page 
225, col. 1), 31111, 31129. 
Contracts between local authorities 
as to reception of pauper lunatics, 
authority as to advocated, 31092 
(page 225, col. 2), 31129, 31156. 

Lunacy Board as a special Department of, 

suggestion as to, 31092 (page 225, col. 2). 


Brookwoop ASYLUM: 


Building extension, cost of, alleged increase by 
exactions of Lunacy Commissioners, 
31100, 31133, 31174. 
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BROOKS, &., s.e.—cont. 
Brookwoop AsyLumM—cont. 
Building Extension, ete.—cont. 


Dates of estimates and of acceptance of 
tender, bearing of,on this allegation, 
31178, and page 230. 

Letter from Commissioners, 31175. 

Letters from Mr. Howell, 31133, 31185 
(page 230, cols. 1 and 2). 

Plan, 31101. 

Visitation : 


By Asylums Committee, procedure des- — 


eribed, 31120. 

By Lunacy Commissioners, rarity of visits, 
and inadequacy of time given to each 
inspection, 31170. 


CrowtHER, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 31120. 


Lunacy Boarp forming a special department of 
Home Office, suggestion as to, and as to consti- 
tution of such a Board, 31092 (page 225, col. 2), 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Architect, consulting, employed by): substitu- 
tion of Government architect advocated, 
31117. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Authority, see that subheading. 

Buildings, plans, etc. 
Abolition of authority of Commissioners 
as to, advocated, 31092 (page 225, 
col. 1), 31093. 
Cost, alleged increase, owing to exactions 
of Commissioners, 31132. 
Appeals to Home Secretary against 
decisions of Commissioners, 
attendance of local authori- 
ties at, 31095. 
Baths, cost of, 31132, 31161. 
Brookwood Asylum, see that title. 
Specifications, close consideration 
of, might decrease cost, 311254 
Consideration of plans by the whole 
Board, 31115. 
Limitation advocated, 31092 (page 225, 
col. 1), 31167. 
Mandatory, as regards sanitary matters, 
advocated, 31167. 
Visitation : 
Adequate inspection, impossibility of, 
with present strength of Commis- 
sion, 31170. 
Continuity, absence of, 31151. 
Medical and sanitary matters, enquiry 
into, 31164. 
Number of visits yearly, 31149, 31166, 
31170. 
Surprise visits, 31165. 

Authority of: 

Limitation to medical, domestic and hygienic 
condition of asylums, advocated, 31092 
(page 225, col. 1 and 2), 31093, 31129, 
31156, 31167. 

Mandatory as regards sanitary matters, 
advocated, 31167. 

Constitution, change in, views as to whether 
desirable, 31092 (page 225, col. 1), 31153. 

Districts, division of the country into, advocated, 
31092 (page 225, col. 2), 31145. 

Inspectors, appointment advocated, 31092 (page 
225, col. 2), 31148. 

Legal and Medical Commissioners : 
Importance of medical visitation, and of 

preponderance in numbers of medical 
visitors, 31142, 31152. 
Number of, increase advocated, 31172. 


Lunatics, inspection, inadequacy of present system, 
31092 (page 325, col. 2), 31120. 


NETHERN Asylum, Cost of, and accommodation to be 
provided, 31132, 


SEHORETARY OF STATE, authoyity of, suggestions as to, 
see title Arthority, subheading Home Office. 
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BROOKS, S., 3.p.—cont. 


SURREY: 


Asylum Committee : 
Brookwood Asylum extension, 
Brookwood Asylum. 
Contracts with other authorities as to recep- 
tion of patients, difficulty caused by 
stringent clauses, 31129, 31156. 
Inspection, procedure as to, 31120. 
Number of members, 31120. 
Brookwood Asylum, see title Brookwood. 
Districts, division into, for sanitary purposes, 
31148. 


see title 


BUIST, R. C., M.A., M.D., formerly chairman of the 
Medico-Political Committee and of the Special 
Lunacy Committee of the British Medical As- 
sociation (see Questions 31420-31599). 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT : 


Disqualification of medical officers attached to 
licensed houses for appointment as Lunacy 
Commissioners or Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
provisions as to in Acts other than Lunacy 
Act 1890, 31564. 


AFTER-CaRE, Necessity for, 31514. 
Deputy or Assistant Lunacy Commissioners. 
duties as to advocated, 31515. 
AUTHORITY ; 

Health Department (Reorganised Local Govern- 
ment Board) suggestions as to, as 
supreme authority for all classes of 
mental defectives, 31538. 

Medical man would probably be at head of 
such a department, 31539. 
Overlapping of authorities under present system, 
31446. 

Single authority advocated for all classes of 

mental defectives, 31422, 31446. 
Constitution of, views as to, 31425. 
BILL: 


Lunacy Act Amendment Bill, incipient insanity 
clauses in, 31479. 


BoarDED-our Lunatics (Out-door Paupers), visita- - 


tion by Assistant Lunacy Commissioner advo- 
cated, 31430. 


CERTIFICATION, six months’ certificate for cases of 
incipient insanity, advocated by British 
Medical Association. 
Hospitals, detention of such cases in, 31500, 
31588. 
Inspection, questions as to, 31501, 31590. 
Houses or Nursing Homes in which received : 
Registration and notification advocated, 
31465, 31477, 31484, 31502. 
Visitation not advocated, except in cases of 
unsatisfactory treatment, 31478, 31529, 
31530. 
ComMiTTEE, Select (Mr. Tennant’s), on Registration 


of Nurses, Report of, on registration of Nursing 
Homes, 31468. 


Drvue Hasrr, Victims of, Control of by Lunacy | 


Authority advocated, 31444, 31452. 
Certificate, suggestion as to, 31453, 31461. 


FEEBLE-MinDzED, including feeble-minded children: 


Authority for, Lunacy Authority advocated as, 


31510, 
After-care, 31514. 
Schools, special, supervision, 31519. 


HospPIrats, incipient insanity (six months’ certificate), 
' eases in, 31500, 31588. 
Inspection by Lunacy Authority, if such cases 
are received regularly, advocated, 31501, 
31590. 


Inuseiates, habitual, control by Lunacy Authority 
advocated, 31444, 31452. 
Certificate, suggestion as to, 31453, 
Definition of ‘‘ inebriate,”’ 31584. 
LicEnsED Hovusss, medical men attached to, dis- 
qualification for appointment as Lunacy Com- 
missioners, removal advocated, 31554, 31564. 
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BUIST, R. C., m.a., M.D.—cont. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR: 


Number of Lunacy Commissioners, power to 
increase as and when he deems necessary, 
advocated, 31570. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners 
advocated, 31524. 

Qualification: disqualification of medical men 
connected with licensed homes,from appoint- 
ment as, 31559, 31565. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, Szcs. 158 aid 165: 


Disqualification of medical men atta-hed to 
Licensed Homes for appointment as 
Lunacy Commissioners or as Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors under, 31554. 
Wording of sections, 31557. 


LuNAcY COMMISSIONERS: 


Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 

with, advocated, 31524. 

Authority : 

Classes, new, recommended to be placed 
under, 31439, 31444, 31510. 

Private houses and Nursing Homes, extent 
of authority as to, advocated, 31477, 
31486, 31489, 31502. 

Deputy or Assistant Commissioners, appointment 
of, advocated, to take on certain duties 
of Commissioners, 31429. 
Local or central, question as to, 31526. 
Salaries, 31433. 
Number of : 

Fixed number not advocated, Lord Chan- 
cellor should have power to increase 
as and when he thinks necessary, 
31570. 

Qualifications : Disqualification of medical men 
; attached to Licensed Homes, removal adyo- 
cated, 31554, 31564. 
Salaries, views as to, 31436. 


MeEpico-PsycHoLoGgicaL ASSOCIATION : 


Co-operation with British Medical Association 
and general agreement with, on lunacy 
questions, 31552. 

Constitution of the Association, 31552. 


Nuvrotoaists, treatment of mental cases by, 31592. 


PRIVATE CARE OR Nurstnc Homezs: 


Detention of feeble-minded in, against their 
will, question as to, 31534. 
Number of Homes taking uncertifiable cases, 
31498. 
Registration and supervision - by Lunacy 
Authority advocated, 31431, 31465, 
31477, 31484, 31486, 41489, 31537. 
Authority for registration, views as to, 
31472, 31484, 31502, 31535. 
Information as to existence of such Homes 
_ or Houses, question as to difficulty 
of obtaining, 31496. 
Six months’ certificate, cases under visitation 
as ordinary lunatics not advocated, 31478, 
31529, 31530. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 31420. 


ScoTLAND : 
Deputy Lunacy Commissioners, Central, 31526. 
Vagrants, definition of, 31441, 31578, 31583. 
VAGRANTS: 


Control by Lunacy Authority advocated, 31439, 
31451, 31577. 

Definition, 31440, 31578, 31583. 

Feeble-minded, proportion pf, 31581. 


Wuitaker, Mr. J.S., Evidence of, reference to, 31526: 


Workuovusz, Lunatics in, visitation by Assistant; 
Lunacy Commissioners advocated, 31430. 


BURNEY, CHARLES, M.A., Master of the Supreme 


Court (see Questions 32993-33142). ; 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


Trustee Act, 1893, orders under, that can be made 
in Chambers, 32994 (page 300, col. 2). 


CASES: 


Re Brandon, 33103. 
Vane v. Vane, 33103. 


CHANCERY Division oF THE HtcH Court: 


Accounts : 
Lengthy and expensive accounts, trend of 
modern practice to avoid, 32994 
(page 300, col. 2). 
Returns showing, 32994 (page 301, col. 
1). 
Returns showing accounts dealt with from 
1882 to 1905, 32994 (pages 301, 302, 303). 
Amount of work undertaken in : 
Accounts, number dealt with (1882-1905), 
32994 (pages 301-303). 
Appointments, return as to (1882-1905), 
32994 (page 301, col. 2, 306). 
Decrease in, 32994 (page 301, col. 1 and 2), 
33087. 
Chiefly as regards work of staff masters, 
work shows increase in some 
respects, 33125. 
Length of official day, 33075. 
List, number of cases, daily average, 33078. 
Orders, number drawn up, returns showing 
(1882-1905), 32994 (pages 301, col. 2 
and 305). 
Summonses, number of, return showing 
(1882-1905), 32994 (pages 301, 304). 
Feeble-minded, jurisdiction of Chancery Division 
in cases of money in Chancery to which 
feeble-minded have become entitled, 33103. 


Judges : 

Adjournments to, 33056, 33067. 

Counsel appearing before, 33064. 

Duties, interchangeable, 33119. 

Masters, relations with, see 
Masters. 

Orders for administration are made by the 
judge, but details of administration are 
rarely dealt with by him, 32994 (page 
300, col. 2). 

Transfer of jurisdiction of Masters in Lunacy 
as regards administration to Chancery 
Division, position of judges in event of, 
see subheading Transfer. 


subheading 


Masters in Chancery : 
Account, general, of duties of, 32114. 
Amount of work undertaken by, see sub- 
heading, Amount of Work. 
Comparison of jurisdiction of, with jurisdic- 
tion of Masters in Lunacy, 33056. 
Counsel rarely appear before, 33060. 
Equality of, except as regards Senior Master, 
33116. ° ; 
Judge, relations with : 
Allotment of Master to linked judges 
whom they represent, 33023, 33031 
33118, 33119. 
Adjournment of matters to the judge, 
33056, 33067. 
Orders made by Master considered as 
made by judge, no appeal against, 
33056. 
Number of, 33114, 33123. 
Salaries, 33115. 
Official solicitor, part taken by in Chancery 
suits, 33098. . 
Originating summons, procedure in, 
(page 301, col. 1), 33081, 33125, 
Percentage charges in, 33131. 
Real estate, method of dealing wich, 33048. 
Stamp on summons, 33050. 
Vesting orders, jurisdiction as to, 32994 ‘page 
300, col. 2). 
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BURNEY, CHARLES, m.a.—cont. 
CuaNoERY Division oF THE Hianh Court.—cont. 


Transfer to Chancery Division of work of Lunacy 

‘ Department as regards administration, 

of estates, views as to this suggestion, 

32994 (page 300, col. 1), 32998, 33039, 
33120. 

Accounts, increase of work, would be 
largely in: method of dealing with 
accounts advocated, 32994 (page 300, 
col. 2, and 301, col. 1), 33126. 

Amount of work to be transferred, 32994 
(page 300, col. 2), 33056, 33126. 

Analogy between appointment of guardians 
to an infant, and appointment of receiver 
or committee of estate to a lunatic, 
32994 (page 300, col. 1), 33040. 

Assimilation of Lunacy procedure to Chan- 
cery procedure, advocated, 32994 (page 
301, col. 1), 33020, 33142, 33082, 33120. 

Capital (securities) control of: method 
of preventing mis-appropriation, 33001. 

Clerks to Masters in Lunacy, transfer to 

Chancery Division in event of, 
advocated, 32994 (page 301, col. 1), 
33087, 33096, 33126. 
Or to Lunacy Commission, 33096. 
Salaries, levelling, necessity for, 33089. 

Continuity would not be sacrificed, no 
inconvenience need arise from system 
of linked judges, 32994 (page 301, 
col. 1), 33021, 33027, 33883. 

Cost of administration, probable effect on, 
33048, 33056, 33059, 33065. 

Judges in Chancery acting as Judges in 

Lunacy : 

Amount of work that would devolve on 
judge in person, 32994 (page 300, 
col. 2). 

Linked judges, system of, retention ad- 
vocated, 32994 (pages 300, col. 1, 
and 301, col. 1), 33020. 

Lunacy percentages, effect on, question 
as to, 33131. 

Master Hawkins, proposal as to, made by, 
twenty-five years ago, 33036. 

Masters in Lunacy, position of, in event of 
transfer, questions as to, 33089, 33093. 

Official solicitor, retention of, in event of, 
question as to, 33097. 

Privacy of proceedings need not be sacrificed, 
32994 (page 301, col. 1), 33070. 

Real estate, method of dealing with, 33006. 
Receiver, appointment and duties of, 

33012. 

Rules and orders, difficulties might be 
overcome by, 33086. 

Views of Chancery Masters as to, 33041, 
33138. 

Visitation of patient, for purposes of seeing 
that property is properly applied to his 
benefit, absence of any system analogous 
to, in Chancery Department, 33032, 
33041. 

Vesting Orders, jurisdiction as to, 32994 (page 
300, col. 2). 


Cozens-Harpy, LorD JUSTICE, Evidence of, refer- 
ence to, 32994 (pages 300, col. 1, 301, col. 1), 
32998, 33020, 33036, 33082, 33120, 33142. 

FEEBLE-MINDED, extent of jurisdiction of Chancery 
Division with regard to, 33103. 

Fiscurer, Masrrer, Evidence of, reference to, 33003, 
33041, 33128. 

Jamus, Mr. CuristoruEr, Evidence of, Reference to, 
33020. 

Keetty, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 32994 (pages 
300, col. 2 and 301, col. 1), 33126. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S Fipneee oe : 


Analogous position, absence of in Chancery 
Division, 33032. 

Transfer of duties of, to Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to, 33035, 33046. 


INDEX ; 


BURNEY, CHARLES, m.4.—cont. 
Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, amalgamation with,. 
views as to, 33035, 33046. 

Masters in Lunacy, amalgamation with, views- 
as to, 33096. 


Lunacy PERcENTAGE Fess, effect on, of transfer of 
Lunacy jurisdiction as regards administration of 


estates, to Chancery Division, 33131. 
LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY : 

Small property cases, inexpensive administration. 
of—Witness prefers not to give opinion as to,. 
33140. 

Transfer of administration of estates from 
Lunacy Division to Chancery Division, sug- 
gestion as to, see title, Chancery Division, 
subheading Transfer. 

MASTERS IN LUNACY : 

Amount of work (number of summonses, etc.) to- 
be undertaken in Chancery Division in 
event of transfer, 32994 (pages 300, col. 2: 
and 301, col. 1, 33126. 

Position of, in event of transfer of work to: 

Chancery Division, question as to, 
33089, 33093. 

Lunacy Commission, transfer to, question. 
as to, 33096. 


Transfer to Chancery Department, suggestions. 


as to, see title Chancery Division of High 
Court, subveading Transfer. 
OFFICIAL SOLICITOR : 

Chancery Division, Work in, 33098. 

Retention of in event of transfer of Lunacy 
work as regards administration to Chancery 
Division, question as to, 33097. 

QuaLiFicaTions of Witness, 32993, 32994 (page 300,. 

col. 1) 32995. 


WINTERBOTHAM, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 


32999 (page 300, col. 2 and 301, col. 1) 33020, 


33025, 33056. 


CLARE, HARCOURT E., Clerk to the Lancashire 
Asylums Board (see Questions 33640-33763). 


ArcuiITEcT for sanctioning places, salaried Govern- 


ment official advocated, 33757. 
ASYLUMS : 
Boarding-out of lunatics, powers to arrange with 
guardians for, 33643. 
Cost of : 
Benefits to lunacy have not been in pro- 
portion to increase in expenditure, 
33710, 33726. ’ 
Buildings, cost of: 
Average cost, estimate of, and com- 
parison with workhouse, 33658, 
33704, 33705. 
Maintenance, cost of, reduction advo- 
cated, 33642 (page 341, col. 1). 
Chronic harmless Iunatics, idiots, and senile 


decay cases, transfer to cheaper form of: 


institution advocated, 33642 (page 641, col. 
1), 33646, 33647, 33726, 33729. 

Death rate in, 33710, 33728. 

Discharges and recoveries, decrease in, 33711, 
33726. | 

Lancashire, see that title. 


Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers as to, — 


see title Lunacy Commissioners. 


Workhouse type of asylum for chronic harmless — 


cases, views as to, 33642 (page 341, col. 
2), 33648, 33702. 
Cost of provision, question as to, 33703, 
33712. 
AUTHORITY : 
Local Government Board, sce that title. 
Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 


Plurality of authorities for sanctioning plans, — 


drawbacks attending, 33642 (page 341, col. 
1), 33659, 33665. 
GLASGOW: 
Observation wards in workhouse, 33733. 
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CLARE, HARCOURT E.—cont. 


GRANT oF 4s. in respect of lunatics : 


Abolition advocated, 33642 (page 341, col. 2). 
33655, 33678, 33745. 

Control of local authorities by means of, not 
advocated, 33683, 33690, 33692. 

Effect of is to cancel itself, 33655. , 

Transfer of lunatics from asylums to workhouses, 
tendency encouraged by, 33657. 


GRANT OF 7s. under Inebriates Act, 33686. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor: 


Co-operation, closer, between guardians and 
asylum authorities advocated, 33642 
(page 341, col. 2) 33643, 33654. 
Conference of Lancashire Asylums Board 
and Boards of Guardians, reeommenda- 
tions as to, 33646, 33647, 33648. 
Grant to, see title grant of 4s. 


Hospitats, OBSERVATION or Receiving, provision 
advocated, 33646, 33731. .) 


INEBRIATES : 


Delirium tremens cases, observation hospitals for 
treatment of, advocated, 33732. 
Grant of 7s. under Inebriates Act, 33686. 


LANCASHIRE: 
Asylums : el 
Cost of : 
‘Se Buildings, cost of, 33719.4 
Maintenance, cost of, 33697, 33698, 


33709. 
Central Committee to consider 
specifications for contracts, 


suggestion as to, 33697. 
New asylum building proposed, 33647, 
33725. 
Site purchase of, difficulty caused by 
plurality of authorities for sanction- 
ing, 33665, 33738. 
Workhouses, lunatics in: 
Certified accommodation, workhouses having, 
33651. 
Number of, 33651. 
Ormskirk workhouse, accommodation in, 
33652. 
Rochdale workhouse, 33645. 
Utilisation of existing accommodation, for 
chronic harmless cases, advocated, 
33649, 33653. 


LANCASHIRE ASyLUMS BoarRD: 


Asylums, see title Lancashire, subheading Asylums. 
Conference with guardians, September, 1906, 
resolutions passed at, 33646, 33647. 
{  " —Hospitals, Observation or reception, absence of 
power to build, 33731, 33735. 


Lancaster Asyuium, Cost of, 33719, 33720. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp : 
Plans for asylum buildings and sites, authority 
for sanctioning advocated, 33642 (page 
341, col. 1), 33660, 33662, 33757. 
Consultation with Lunacy Commissioners 
as to details, views as to, 33563. 


Locat AUTHORITIES : 


Amalgamation for provision of asylums, sug- 
gestion as to, 33642 (page 341, col. 1). 
Grant to, see title Grant. 


Lunacy Acts,.1890 and 1891 : 


Contracts between boards of guardians and 
asylum authorities as to maintenance of 
lunatics, powers as to, under Sec. 26, 33644. 

Observation or reception wards, powers to pro- 
vide under See. 141, 33735. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
with, views as to, 33642 (page 341, col. 1). 
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CLARE, HARCOURT E.—cont. 
Lunacy ComMiIssIonrRS—cont. 


Asylums, duties and powers as to: 
Authority, mandatory as well as advisory, 
advocated, 33642 (page 340, col. 2; 
341, col. 1), 33668, 33670, 33680, 33691. 
Buildings, plans, ete. : 
Cost, economy should be advocated, 
33642 (page 341, col. 1). 
Decision as to necessity for provision, 
authority for, advocated, 33660, 
33662, 
Local Government Board, consultation 
with Commissioners as to details, 
advocated, 33663. 
Cost of maintenance : 
Criticism from ratepayer’s point of 
view, advocated, 33642 (page 340, 
col. 2). 
Control advocated, inspection of speci- 
fications for tender and contracts, 
33697. 
Reports, comparison of different asy- 
lums as to, advocated, 33671. 
Reports as to, reforms in, advocated, 33642 
(pages 340, cols. 1 and 2, and 341, col. 1), 
33669, 3367!, 33755. 
Discussion of Report at meetings, 33746, 
33749. 
Visitation : 
By full Commissioners 
33642 (page 341, col. 1). 
Continuity could be secured by assign- 
ing certain asylums to each Com- 
missioner, 33642 (page 341). 
Districts for, views as to, 33643. 
Number of visits, increase advocated, 
33642 (page 340, col. 1 and 2), 33677. 
Authority of : 
Asylums, advisory powers as to strengthen- 
ing advocated, see subheading Asylums. 
Limitation to supervision of treatment and 
to decision as to necessity for provision 
of accommodation, advocated, 33642 
(page 341, col. 1). 
Department of Home Office, organisation as, 
views as to, 33642 (page 341, col. 1). 
Inspectors, local, appointment of, views as to, 
33672. 
Number of, increase of medical members, ad- 
vocated, 33642 (page 341, col. 1), 33711. 


Prestwich Asyium, Cost of, 33719, 33720. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF Witness, 33640, 33642. 
RAINHILL ASYLUM, cost of building, 33719, 33720. 
ROCHDALE WORKHOUSE, lunatics in, 33645. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, authority of : 

Definition advocated, 33642 (page 341, col. 1), 


advocated, 


33758. 
Decision as to necessity for provision of asylum 
accommodation, advocated, 33642 


(page 341, col. 1), 33660, 33662, 33758, 
Enforcement, powers of advocated, 33691. 
WHITTINGHAM ASYLUM, cost of, 33719, 33720, 33722. 
 Winwick Asytum, cost of, 33713, 33719, 33720, 
33723. 
Workuovuses, LUNATICS in: 


Cost : 
Cheaper than asylum provision, 33658. 
Maintenance, average cost, 33705. 

Grant of 4s. not advocated, 33679. 

Utilisation of this system, views as to, 33642 
(page 341), 33649, 33653. 


YorKSHIRE, Cost of private institution in, 33718. 


CLEAVER, RICHARD STEWART, solicitor, Witness 
on behalf of the Incorporated Law Sccict;y, 
Liverpool (see Questions 34256-34328). 

AcTS OF PARLIAMENT : 


Judicature Acts, establishment of district 
registries, Liverpool and Manchester, under, 
34256 (page 368, col. 1). 
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CLEAVER, RICHARD STEWART—cont. 
Acts oF PARLIAMENT—cont. 


Judicial Trustee Act, extent to which used, 
34256 (page 369, col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts, see that title. 

Trustee Relief Act, payment of funds into 
Chancery Court under, 34256 (page 370, 
col. 1). 


Case re Noyce, 34256 (page 369, col. 2), 34261, 
34288. 


CHANCERY DIVISION OF THE H1GH CouRT: 


Transfer of Lunacy jurisdiction as regards 
administration from Masters in Lunacy 
to, views as to, 34256 (page 368, col. 2). 
District registries, effect of on jurisdiction 
of, 34256 (page 368, col. 2), 34273, 
34284, 34287. 
Palatine Court of County of Lancaster, 
effect of on jurisdiction of, 34257, 
34262, 34281. 
Inquisition in lunacy, questions as to, 
34267, 34269. 


County Courts, administration of small estates 

through : 

Acts of Parliament regulating: Lunacy Act, 
1890, 34256 (page 369, col. 2), 34293. 

Costs, 34260, 34308. 

Effect probable, on, of transfer of Lunacy 
Jurisdiction to District Magistrates, question 
as to, 34288. 

Extent to which used, 34260. 

Extension of power advocated, 34256 (page 369, 
col. 1), 34294. 

Orders, powers as to, question whether desirable, 
34305. 

Stocks and shares cannot be dealt with, 34256 
(page 369, col. 2), 34260. 


County Court REGISTRARS : 


Dual position—Registrars of High Court and of 
County Court, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 


District REGistTRIES, Liverpool and Manchester : 


Account, general, of establishment of, and 
jurisdiction of, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 
Appointment of Registrars: officers other than 

County Court Registrars, 34256 (page 368, 
col. 1). 
Distinct from Palatine Court, 34277, 34282. 
Functions of—identical with those of High 
Court of Chancery, 34256 (page 368, 
col. 2), 34272, 34277. 
Extension of powers in 1886, 34256 (page 
368, col. 1), 34285. 
Judge of Chancery Division appointed, continuity 
secured, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 
Jurisdiction and procedure, 34256 (page 368, 
col. 2; 369, col. 1), 34278, 34285. 
Right of removal to principal registry in 
London for cause shown, 34256 (page 
269, col. 1). 
Length of official day, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Privileges possessed exclusively by Liverpool and 
Manchester District Registries, 34256 (page 
368, col. 2). 
Transfer to of Lunacy jurisdiction as regards 
~ administration in Lancashire, now held 
by Masters in Lunacy, suggestion as to, 
34256 (page 368, col. 1, and 369, col. 1), 
34303. : 
Chancery Division, Transfer to of jurisdic- 
tion of Masters in the Lunacy, as 
regards administration, would produce 
this result automatically, 34256 (page 
368, col. 2), 34273, 34284, 34287. 
Costs : esas would probably result, 
34256 (page’369, col. 2), 34292. 
County Court jurisdiction, effect on, 34288. 
Delay caused by present system of dealing 
with cases in London, 34256 (page 369, 
cols. 1 and 2, and 270, col. 1), 34202. 


CLEAVER, RICHARD STEWART—cont. 
DisiRicT REGISTRIES, etc.—cont. 
Transfer to of Lunacy Jurisdiction, ete.—cont. 


Liverpool Law Society, views of as to, 
: 34256 (page 368, cols. 1 and 2). 

Memorial to Lord Chancellor, 34256 
_ (page 368, col. 2). 

Lunacy percentages, effect on, 34322. 
Number of cases that would probably be 
dealt with, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Official solicitor would act in cases where 

his intervention was involved, 34256 
(page 369, col. 1). 
Orders would be drawn up by District 
Registrars, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Fist Orders, under Sec. 116, Sub-sec. 
: (d), 34290. 
Time elapsing between making and 
registration of an order, 34256 
(page 369, col. 2). 
Privacy of proceedings, 34256 (page 369, 
col. 1). 
Public demand for this change, 
(page 369, cc l. 2). 
Securities, control of, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Taxation of costs, 34256 (page 369, col. 2). 
Vacation arrangements, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 


34256 


LANCASTER : 


Lunatics, number in: Proportion to number 
in the whole country, 3425€ (page 369, 
col. 1). 

Palatine Court, see that title. 


LIVERPOOL LAW SOCIETY : 


ap 


Memorial to Lord Chancellor in 1905, as to | 


transfer of lunacy work to district Registries, 
34256 (page 368, col. 2). 
Views of, expressed by witness, 34256 (page 
368, col. 1). 
Lunacy Act, 1890: 


County Court judges, jurisdiction of as regards 


small estates, 34256 (page 369, col. 2), 34292. — 


Cases under Sec. 116, Sub-sec. (c) and (d), 
proposals of witness in relation to, 34290. 

Poor Law Authority, powers under to obtain an 
order for seizing of money or personal 


property or receipt of rents of a lunatic, — 


34256 (page 369, col. 2). 


Lunacy COoMMISSIONERS, administration of small 
estates by, views as to, 34297. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGES : 


Amount of, and effect on of proposals made by 
witness, 34322. 


Lunatics Having Property : 


Act of Parliament, provision as to in, see tile 
Lunacy Act, 1890. 

District Registries, see that title. 

Lunatics ‘“‘ Not so Found,” cases under Sec. 116: 
statement in application for an Order, as to 
whether lunatic has any property, viows as 
to, 34257.’ 

Payment of funds into Chancery Court by 
~ Trustees, advantages attending, 34256 
(page 370, col. 1). 

Small estates, administration by Lunacy Com- 

missioners, views as to, 34297. 


Masters In LUNACY: 


Costs in Masters’ Department, amount of, 34292, 
34308. 

Delay in Department of, 34256 (pages 369, cols. 
1 and 2, and 370, col. 1, and page 373), 34302. 

Transfer of jurisdiction to district registries, 
Liverpool and Manchester, suggestion as to, 
see title District Registries, subheading 
Transfer to. 
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CLEAVER, RICHARD STEWART—cont. CLOUSTON, T. S., M.D.—cont. 
PALATINE Court, County of Lancaster : Lunacy CoMMIssIONERS—cont. 


Area of jurisdiction, 34276. 
Distinct from District Registries, 34277, 34282. 
Functions of : Co-ordination of jurisdiction with 
that of High Court, 34269 (page 370), 34256, 
34299. , 

Judge of, 34279. 

Jurisdiction and procedure, 34256 (page 368, 
col. 2), 34269, 34286. 

Transfer of lunacy jurisdiction as regards ad- 
ministration from Master in Lunacy to 
Chancery Division, effect on jurisdic- 
tion of Palatine Court in this event, 
34256 (page 368, col. 2), 34262, 34281, 
34284, 34301. 

Inquisitions in lunacy, question as to, 
34267. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 


CLOUSTON, T. S., M.D., Superintendent of the Royal 
Asylum, Edinburgh, and previously Medical 
Superintendent of the Carlisle Asylum (see 
Questions 30930-31090). 


Act oF PARLIAMENT: 


Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857 : 
Lunacy Board, formation under, 30934. 
Six months’ certificates under, 30942, 31051. 


ASYLUMS : 


Cost, average, views as to, 31063. 
Discharge from, Powers to Lunacy Commission- 
ers not advocated, 31028. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Number of patients in a ward, 31067. 
Scientific treatment of lunacy in, asylums on 
lines of hospitals, 30981. 
(See also title Scientific study of lunacy). 
Staff : 
Assistant medical officer, statutory position 
advocated, 31026, 31081. 
Nurses, authority of Lunacy Commissioners 
as to, view as to whether desirable, 
30127. 
Superintendent, appointment, right of veto 
to Lunacy Commissioners, advocated, 
31021. 
Visitation and inspection : 
Bad cases, careful inspection of, advocated, 
31071. 
Importance of, 30941. 
Number of visits yearly, 30965. 
Number of cases to be seen in a day, 
30971, 31067. 


AUTHORITY : 


Public Health Department, as supreme lunacy 
authority, constitution advocated, 30999, 
31011. 


BoaRDED-ouT PAUPER LUNATICS : 


Inspection advocated, 30991. 
Number of, 30990. 


CARLISLE ASYLUM, visitation of, 30966. 
CERTIFICATION of lunatics : 


Scandals arising from, absence of, 31062. 
Six months’ certificates (Scotch system) : 
Adoption of similar system in England views 


as to, 31036. . 
Notification, question whether desirable, 
31037. 


Licensep Housss, number of visits to yearly, 30964. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR, authority, supreme, for lunacy, 
abolition advocated, 31008. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS, Visitation by as well 
as by Lunacy Commissioners, question as to, 
31014. 

Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 

Adequacy and efficiency of with increased num- 
bers, value of work of, etc., 30937, 
Age limit, views as to, 31004. 
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Asylums : 

Accommodation (size of asylums), authority 

as to, advocated, 30996, 30998. 

Authority, mandatory as well as advisory, 

advocated, 31075. 

Buildings and plans, increased authority 

as to, advocated, 30996. 

Discharge, powers as to not advocated, 31028. 

Staff, authority as to advocated, 30996, 
31021. 

Visitation : 

Dual inspection (by legal and medical 
members) unnecessary, single medi- 
cal inspection would be adequate, 
30978, 30988. 

Number of cases that can be seen in a 
day, 30971, 30977, 31067. 

Number of visits yearly, 30964, 

Authority of, increase advocated, 30995. 

Appeal in this event, views as to, 30998. 

Chairman, legal, advocated, 31002. 

Deputy Commissioners, appointment advocated, 
30987, 30989. 

Districts, division of the country into with local 
Commissioners advocated, 31006, 31078. 

Legal and Medical Commissioners : 

Board work, investigation of schedules etc., 

importance of legal members for, 31001. 

Increase in numbers of Medical Commission- 

ers advocated, 30987. 

Visitation, importance of medical members 

for, 30978. 

Local Authorities, relations with, probable effect 
on of increased powers to Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 31075. 

Number of, Increase advocated, 30938, 30987. 

Scientific study of luracy, suggestion as to, 

30953. 

Laboratories, provision, favoured by Com- 

missioners, 31083. 

New modes of treatment should be noticed 

in Annual Reports, 31016, 31032. 


PRIivATE CARE (Nursing Homes for uncertified 
lunatics) : 
Certification of homes for incipient lunatics, not 
advocated, 31038. 
Witness has had no experience of, in England, 
30984. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 30930. 


Scientiric Stupy oF Lunacy advocated, 30953, 

31016, 31032. 

Laboratories, joint, provision advocated, 31019, 
31083. 

Attempt to provide joint laboratories un- 
successful in England owing to legal 
inability of local authorities to con- 
tribute, 31020, 31085. 


Scottanp, Lunacy, Administration in: 


Act of Parliament regulating—Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act, 1857, 30934, 30942, 31051. 
Asylums : 
Discharge from, different methods of, 31028. 
Unrecovered cases, discharge of, un- 
objectionable, if harmless, 31030. 
Certification of Lunatics in : 
Scandals, absence of, only one action at 
law in forty years, 31062. 
Six Months Certificate : 
Account, general, of, 30942, 31034. 
Adoption of, in England, views as to 
whether desirable, 31036. 
Coercion, question as to, 31039. 
Doctor signing certificate must not 
be doctor to whose house a 
patient is going, 30945. 
Extent to which used, 30942. 
Notification of cases, undesirable, 30943,. 
31037, 31055. 
Private care, cases under, 30944, 30984. 
Chief points of difference between Scotch and 
_ English law, 30934. 
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CLOUSTON, T. S., m.p.—cont. 


Scottanp, Lunacy, Administration in—cunt. 
Edinburgh Royal Asylum, legal element on 
Board of Management, value of, 31001. 
Laboratory, for pathological study of lunacy, 

31019, 31086. 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Chairman, 30934. 
Constitution, points of difference between 
English and Scotch Commissions, 30934. 
Deputy Commissioners, number and duties 
of, 30934, 30935, 30939, 30947, 30992. 
Honorary members, 30934. 
Legal and medical members, proportion of, 
30934. 
Number of, and number of lunatics under 
care of, 30939. 
Number of lunatics in Scotland, 30939. 
Poor houses, visitation of, by Commissioners and 
by Deputy Commissioners, 30950. 
WoORKHOUSES, LUNATICS IN: 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 
Importance of, 30957. 
Number of visits, 30959. 
Visitation by Local Government Board 
Inspectors, valuable, but of less importance 
than that of Lunacy Commissioners, 30962. 


COOKE, E. Marriott, M.D., Commissioner in Lunacy 


(see Questions 25744-26319). 
Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 

Act of 1845 : 

Appointment of Lunacy Commissioners 
under, 25758. 

Area of jurisdiction of Lunacy Commis- 
sioners under, 26032. 

Payment of Commissioners under 25780. 

(See also title Lunacy Acts). 

ALT-SCHERBITZ : 

Advantages of this type of asylum, probably less 
in England, by reasons of different class of 
case accommodated, 26174. 

Visited by witness in 1898, 26156. 

AMERICA, women as inspectors of institutions for 

mental defectives in, 26129. 

ASYLUMS : 

Airing yards, 26093. 

Boarding-out of patients from, powers as to 
under Sec. 57 of Lunacy Act and suggestion 
as to further powers, 26141. 

Committees of Management and Visitation : 
Adequacy and efficiency, views as to, 26201. 

Action of Lunacy Commissioners in 
cases showing laxity, 26202, 26207. 
Instances of laxity, 26210, 26216. 
Qualifications for membership, 26120. 
Women on, views as to whether desirable, 
26121, 26221. 

ijl-treatment, case of: 

Formal enquiry into advocated by Com- 
missioners, 26207. 

Lunacy Commissioners, dutivs and powers of in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Observation Wards, 26089. 

Rules, 26038, 26053. 

Superintendents : 

Efficiency and qualifications, 25937, 26234, 

Ill-treatment of patients, question of should 
not be left entirely to superintendent. 
26207. 

Misconduct on part of, instance of, 26210. 

Villa system, introduction of, attitude of Lunacy 
Commission as to, 26156, 26162. 

Visitation : 

By Lunacy Commissioner, <ce title Lunacy 
Commissioners, subheading Asylums. 
Number of visitations annualiy, 25976. 

Women : 

Inspectors, mY Hl: of, views as to 
whether desirable, 25826, 26121. 
Medical officers, extent to which appointed 

as, and views as to whether desirable, 
26223. 

Work done by patients, question as to complaints 

of compulsion, 25956. _ 


COOKE, E. MARRIOTT, m.p.—cont. 


AUTHORITY : 


Feeble-minded, authority desirable for, views 
as to, 26246. 

Local Government Board, authority of, as re- 
gards lunatics in workhouses, 25990. 

Lunacy Commissioners, see that title, subheading 
Authority. 


Bancour Asytum: Advantage of this type, witness 
is uncertain as to, 25931. 
Binus, PARLIAMENTARY : 
Boarding-out, powers of Asylum Committees as 
to, suggested in Bills, 26145. 
Difficulty in getting through House of Commons, 
26147. 
Lunacy Commissioners, Power of in cases where 
plans sanctioned for one purpose have been 
used for another, Bill for, 26188. 
Boarpinc-Our or Lunatics: 
Extent to which tried, 26094. 
Inspection advocated, 26269. : 
Objection to on part of sane inhabitants, 25920. 
Policy of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 25920. 
Rules as to treatment, question as to, 26057. 
Reports to Lunacy Commissioners, and extent of 
their authority, 26059. 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, views as to 
whether desirable, 26114. 
Assistant Commissioners might take this 
duty, 26116. 


CAMBRIDGE ASYLUM, unsatisfactory condition, action 
of Lunacy Commission as to, 25911, 26134, 
26186. 

COMMITTEES : 

Select Committee of 1877 (Dillwyn Committee) : 
Reception Orders, consideration by Com- 
missioners subsequently to, 26300. 
Visitation, report on: 
Lunatics of property, 26026. 
Number of visitations of different 
classes of patients, 26003. 
Select Committee of 1882 (Sir G. Jessel’s 
Committee) : 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, 
Report on, 25863. 


Dorineton, Sir J., Evidence of, reference to, 
25887, 25931, 26206, 26239. 


Essex AsyLum, modified villa type, adoption con- 
sidered, 25931. 


EwsEtt Cotony ror EPpILeprics, application for 
building by London County Council; attitude 
of Lunacy Commissioners, 26161. 


FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners to deal with, 
views as to whether desirable, 25823, 26066, 
26246. 


FoREIGN CountTRIES, lunacy administration in com- 
parison with England, 25912. 


HOSPITALs : 
Definition of, as distinct from asylums, 25796. 
Lunacy Commissioners, authority in relation to, 
see title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Hospitals. 


Iptiot ASYLUMS : 
Paying patients in, not considered private 
- patients, 26015. 
Rules for, Lunacy Commissioners have no 
power as to; powers should be given, 
26043. 
Visitation: number of visits, 26014, 26028. 
LANCASHIRE : ; 
Asylums : 
Accommodation, 
26191, 26193. 
Chronic patients, cheap asylum for, project 
abandoned, 26198. 
Delay as to proposed asylum, 26193. 
Workhouses, lunatics in : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, 26284. 
Special arrangements in some workhouses, 
26283. 


inadequacy of, 26183, 
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COOKE, E. MARRIOTT, m.p.—cont. COOKE, E. MARRIOTT, m.p.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 


Lonpon : 
Asylums : Architect—cont. ) 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, 26169, P ee te be De 


26183. 
- Villa type, London County Council pro- 
posal as to, postponement of, 26166. 
Licensed Houses, visitation of, 25983, 26000. 
Reception Houses, scheme for, 26090. 


LoRD CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners; 
views as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Amalgamation. 

Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 25860. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 


Amalgamation of Chancery Department and 
Lunacy |Commissioners, power of Lord 
Chancellor as to under, 25863. 

Boarding-out, Sec. 57 as to, 26139. 

Honorary Commissioners, appointment under 
See. 150, 25758. 

Iil-using a lunatic, Sec. 206 as to, 26277. 

Licensed Houses, visitation by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, restriction to Medical Com- 
missioners, 25970. 

Local authorities failing to make provision, 
Report to Secretary of State, provision 
for, 26191. 

Plans and Estimates, consideration of by Com- 
missioners, Sec. 272 as to, 25796. 

Property, lunatics having, Sec. 100 as to, 26241. 

Rules, power of Lunacy Commissioners to draw 
up under, 26040, 26043. 

Secretary, qualification of, provisions as to, 
inadequacy of, 25786. 

Visitation : 

Sec. 204, 205 and 206 as to visitation of 

any institution containing lunatics, 26061. 

Sec. 187 as to, capacity of legal members to 
fulfil duties under, 25947, 25964. 

Workhouses, visitation of, Sections referring to, 
25991, 26050. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Accountant, expert, for examination of hospital 
and asylum accounts, not attached to the 
office, 25799. 

Accounts and expenditure of the Commission : 
Grant and travelling expenses, 25781. 

Arrangements between Treasury and 
Commissioners, 25784. 

Adequacy of, to perform their duties, if staff 
were increased, 25748, 25750, 25820, 25874, 
25876, 25879. 

Age limit not applicable to, 26098. 
Amalgamation with Masters in Lunacy and 
with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors : 
Advisability of, views on the point, 25825, 

25850, 25863, 25875. 
Feeble-minded, authority for, advocated in 
this event, 25832, 25876. 
Judicial powers could be exercised by 
Masters in this event, 26248, 26251. 
Legal and medical members, relative pro- 
portion desirable in this event, 25881. 
Masters’ work should remain distinct, 
26238, 26254, 26306. 
Powers of Lord Chancellor as to, 25863. 
Amount of work done by: 
Additional work, question as to possibility 
of undertaking, 25821. 
London work, 25837. 
Number of days spent in visitation, 25835. 
Length of day, 25876. 
_ Relief from any part of present work not 
advocated, 25820. 
Architect : 
Consulting architect employed by, 25793, 
25812, 25816. 
Consideration of plans cannot be left 
entirely to, 26165. 


Additional consulting architect and 
engineer also advocated, 26317. 

Economy in expenditure on asylum 
building, would probably result, 
26318. 

Several consulting architects, sub- 
stitution of for this suggestion 
undesirable, 26316. 

Arrangement and distribution of work, system 

of, 25871. 

Assistant Commissioners, appointment advo- 

cated, 25823. 

Boarded-out pauper lunatics might be 
visited by Assistant Commissioners, 
26116. 

Feeble-minded, inclusion of under authority 
of Lunacy Commissioners, bearing of on 
this question, 25896, 25899. 

Asylums, duties and powers of Lunacy Com- 
missioners in relation to: 

Accounts submitted, 25798. 

Authority of Commissioners : 

Adequacy of, views as to, 25911. 

Advisory and inspectorial rather than 
mandatory, 26130, 26229. 

Continuance of power advocated, 25934. 

Discussions with authorities, oppor- 
tunities for, 25933, 26197. 

Buildings: Plans and Estimates, Considera- 

tion of, 25796: 

Alteration of use for which plans have 
been sanctioned, powers desirable 
for Lunacy Commissioners in cases 
of, 26188. 

Assistance in is given by architect only, 
25811. 

Delay caused by close investigation 
when large expenditure is involved, 
26163. 

Economy urged by Commission, 26159. 

Procedure in examination, 26165. 

Suggestions as to type of asylum 
practice as to, 25929, 26135, 
26155. 

“Considerations and Suggestions 
to Architects” issued by Com- 
missioners in 1904, 26152. 

Discussion between Commissioners 
and asylum committees, fre- 
quency of, 25933, 26197. 

Classification in, 25916. 

Communication between patients and Com- 
missioners, 25981 26281. 

Rules, 26038. 

Treatment, general, of lunatics, advisory 

powers as to, 25932. 

Interference with medical treatment 
inadvisable, 26130. 

Visitation : 

Dual visitation, views as to, and as to 
desirability of single visitation 
at discretion of Commissioners, 
25770, 25863, 25939. 

Difficulty in case of illness of 
Commissioner, 25965. 

Medical or legal member as single 
visitor, views as to, 25882, 
25889, 25941, 25959, 25969. 

Importance of visitation by Com- 
missioners, 25877, 26219. 

Number of visits annually, 26006. 

Report to Board, copy of, left at asylum, 
26230. 

Time and labour involved, 26096. 

Authority : 

Adequacy of present powers, views as to, 
25906, 25932, 26130, 26149. 

Advisory and inspectorial chiefly, 25877. 

Assimilation to that of Prison Commissioners, 
views as to whether desirable, 25934. 
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Lunacy CommisstonERs— cont. 
Authority—cont. 
Boarded-out cases (out-door relief), and 
cases under private care, increase of 
powers as to, views as to, 26269. 
Certificates, Receptions Orders, extent of 
powers as to, and as to detention, 


26249. 
Class of case coming under, 26071. 
Epileptic colonies, inspection, question 


whether desirable, 26074. 
feeble-minded, questions as to power as to: 
Boarding-schools under Education 
Board, power as to undesirable, 
26066. 
Suitability and desirability of Lunacy 
Commission as authority for, views 
as to, 25823, 26066, 26246. 
Institutions of any kind in which lunatics 
are confined, authority as to, 26061. 
London, extent of authority in as com- 
pared with the provinces, 26029. 

Certificates, Reception Orders, Reports, etc., 

examination of : 
Extent of powers, 26249. 
Number received, 26293. 
Procedure in dealing with, 26296. 
Value of this inspection, 26300. 

Chairman : 

Legal, lay, or medical, question which is 
most desirable, 25775. 
Paid or unpaid, question which is most 
desirable, 25755, 25774. 
Clerical Staff, arrangements as to between Com- 
missioners and Treasury, 25792. 

Ccnstitution : 

Change, fundamental, is undesirable, 25750. 

Decentralisation (Central Board with 
subsidiary Boards), views as to this 
suggestion, 26082. 

Honorary Commissioners, see that subheading. 

Legal and medical members, see that sub- 
heading. 

Day, official, number of hours, 25832. 

Deaths of lunatics, Reports of : 

“Tnsanitary Death-Book”’ kept in the 
office, 26302. 

Number of, and method of dealing with, 
26296. 

Post-mortem, importance of, 26301. 

Detention of lunatics, discretionary power as to, 

increase desirable, 25910. 
Districts, suggestion as to, views as to, 26082. 
Epileptic colonies, inspection, question whether 
desirable, 26074. 

Feeble-minded, authority for, views as to bee 
desirable, 25823, 26246. 

Boarding- schools, question as to, 26066. iS 

Holidays, 25839. 

Honorary Commissioners : 

Appointment only of men who have been 
paid Commissioners advocated, 25755, 
25777. 

Abolition of, undesirable, 25752, 26107. 

Number of, and number advocated, 25756, 
No statutory direction as to number, 

25763. 

Hospitals, duties and powers in relation to: 

Accounts, 25793, 26112. 

Plan submitted to Commissioners, 25794. 

Repcrts sent to the Commissioners, 25798. 

Rules, 26038. 

Visitation, 26007. 

Legal and medical members, 25751: 
Experts in the treatment of lunatics 
and in asylum administration, sug- 
gestion as to, 25768, 25771. 

Feeble-minded, authority of Lunacy Com- 
missioners for, ’ bearing of on this 
question, 25893, 25895. 

Number of, 25768, 25840. 

Increase should be of medical members, 
25768. 
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Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 

Legal and medical members—cont. 

Office work, alternation in, and possibilities 

of consultation, 26305. 

Relative importance of, 

25882, 25943. 

Secretaryship has frequently been previously 

held by legal members, 25841, 26117. 

Local Commissioners, views as to, 26082. 

Licensed Houses, Visitation. of: 

Metropolitan licensed houses, visits to, 

*25983, 26000. 

Provincial houses, 26019, 26033. 
Single visitation by Legal Commissioner, 

25970. 

Local Authorities, relations with, 25929, 25933. 
Adequacy of powers, views as to, and as to 

undesirability of increased powers, 
25911, 26133, 26176, 26191, 26195. 

Power to report to Home Secretary, 
26182. 

Points in which powers might be in- 
creased—Questions of sanitation 
and of use of buildings for other, 
purposes than that for which 
sanctioned, 26187, 26188. 

Conference and discussion, 25933, 26191, 

26197. 

Number of: 

Increase advocated, 25748, 25821, 25876, 
25879, 25903, 26164. 

Medical members, increase advocated, 
25770. 

Payment of additional members, views 
as to, 25779. 

Object, chief, of the Commission, is efficient 
inspection, 25974. 

Observation wards, institution of, question as to, 
26089. 

Payment, adequacy of, and suggestion as to 
equal payment of additional members, 
25779. 

Report of 1847: 

Architects, reference to in, 26316. 
Similar reports, issue subsequently, ques- 

tion as to, 26231. 


views as to, 


Secretary : 
Qualification, 25786. 
Work of, carried on by Commissioners 


during Secretary's absence, 25839. 

Single patients in private houses, number to be 
visited, 25877. 

Unanimity of, and corporate opinion, 26197, 
26199. 

Women as Commissioners, question whether 
desirable, 25826. 

Workhouses, see that title. 


LUNATICS : 
Boarding-o1 t, see that title. 
Classification of, in institutions urged by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 25916. 
Licensed Houses, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Licensed Houses. 
Post-mortems, importance of, in bringing to 
light cases of ill-treatment, 26301. ‘ 
Private care, lunatics in : 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
question as to adequacy of, 26270. 
Tll-treatment, probable action of Lunacy 
Commissiones in event of, 26275. 
Private patients in an institution, definition of, 
26017. 
Property, lunatics having : 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
extent of, 26241, 26268. 
Costliness of appointing receivers in ad- 
ministering estates, 26244. 
Visitation, 25851, 25983, 26001, 26026. 


Masters in Lunacy: 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Amalgamation. 

Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 25860. 
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METROPOLITAN LicENSED HovsEs, visitation of, 
25983, 26000. 


METROPOLITAN LuNACY COMMISSIONERS, area of 
jurisdiction, 26032. 

NeEwcastLe BoroucH Asytum, freedom of patients 
objected to by inhabitants, 25919. 


Prestwick WorkHoUvsE, special arrangements for 
lunatics in, 26283. 


Private Patients, see title Lunatics, subheading 
‘Private Care and Private Patients. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 25744, 25849. 


Satop Asytum, action of Lunacy Commissioners 
with regard to, 26195. 


Scorranp, Lunacy administration in: 

Asylums, airing yards, abolition, 26092. 

Boarding-out system, 25920, 25925, 25927, 
26094, 26139. 

Efficiency, comparison with English adminis- 
tration, especially as to authority of Com- 
missioners, 25907, 25915, 26086. 

Poorhouses, lunatics in, authority for, 26047. 

Visitation: number of visits annually, 25982. 


SpencE, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 25910. 


SuFFOLK, boarding-out of lunatics, experiments in, 
25920. 


Sussex, East Sussex Asylum, Report of Lunacy Com- 
missioners on type of building, 26175. 


Trevor, A. H., Evidence of, reference to, 25750, 
25948, 25967. 


WomEN on Committees of asylums, or as inspectors, 
or as Lunacy Commissioners, medical officer’s 
views as to whether desirable, 25826, 26121, 
26223. : 


“ Woop-RENToN on Lunacy,” cited, 25760. 
WorRKHOUSES, LUNATICS IN: 


Authority for : 
Local Government. Board, 25990, 25992, 
26045. 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Absence of any power to draw up rules, 
26045, 26056. 
Increased powers undesirable, 26282. 
Condition of as to classification, treatment, 
etc., 26283. 
Senile decay cases, transfer to asylums, tendency 
as to, 26287. 
Visitation of, 25988, 25991, 26023, 26289. 


YorkKsHiRE, West Riding: Wakefield Asylum, Report 
of Lunacy Commissioners on type of building, 
26175. 


COOPER, GEORGE, M.P., formerly a member of the 
London County Council (see Questions 34329- 
34599). 


ASYLUMS: 


Accommodation—size advocated by Lunacy 
. Commissioners, 34330 (page 378, col. 2), 
34423. 
Admission. to : 

Attendants, skilled, for removal of patients, 
provision advocated, 34330 (page 380, 
col, 2). 

Dying persons, or persons for whom shock 
of admission would probably be fatal, 
powers of Justices of Peace to suspend 
removal, 34330 (page 378, cole 1). 

Mild uncertifiable cases, admission and 
detention of, 34330 (page 377, cols. 
1 and 2). 34503. 

Buildings, plans, ete. : 

County Councils, authority to decide as to 
type of asylum, suggestion as to, 34330 
(page 380, col. 2). 

Local Government Board, existing au- 


thority, and suggestions as to extended ~ 


authority, 34330 (page 380, cols. 1 
and 2). 


COOPER, GEORGE, M.p.—cont. 


ASYLUMS—cont, 

Buildings, plans, etc.—cont. 

Lunacy Commissioners, authority of as to, 
see title Lunacy Commissioners, sub- 
heading Asylums. 

Villa type, advantages of, over barrack 
type 34330 (page 379, col. 1). 

Classification in, importance of, and defects in, 

34330 (page 377, col. 2), 34411. 

Discharge from, authority for : 

Local Government Board Inspectors, and 
Asylum Visiting Committees, suggested 
as authority for, 34467, 34470, 34479, 
34545. 

Lunacy Commissioners, absence of any 
power of discharge as regards pauper 
patients, 34399. 

Patients informed by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners as to authority to whom to 
apply for discharge, 34330 (page 376, 
col. 1), 34374. 

London, see that title. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of 
in relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Rules, submission to Home Secretary through 

Lunacy Commissioners, 34330 (page 376, 

col. 2), 34578. 

Statistics, medical, confusion and uselessness of, 

34330 (page 377, cols. 1 and 2), 

Students, admission to wards, advocated, 34330 

(page 380, col. 1), 84527. 

Superintendents : 

Control of all subordinate officers by, ob- 
jections to, 34330 (page 376, col. 2), 
34387, 34393, 34574, 34578. 

Medical work, limitation of duties to, 
advocated, and appointment of an 
official for administrative work, 34330 
(page 370, col. 1), 34524, 34575. 

Visitation : 

Antiquated methods, alleged, 34330 (page 
SOs COL 2)! 

County Councils as inspecting authority, 
suggestion as to, 34330 (page 380, col. 1), 
34586. 

Inspectors, special, appointed by Local 

Government Board, suggestion as 

to, 34330 (page 380, col. 2), 34521, 

34528. 

Discharge of patients, power as to, 

advocated, 34467, 34545, 

Number required, 34531. 
Single visitation, powers of, advocated, 

34531. 

Superintendent’s presence during, inadvis- 
able, 34519, 34524. 

Surprise visits, views as to, 34519. 

AUTHORITY : 

County Councils advocated as local authority, 
see title County Councils. 
Creation of new central authority not advocated, 

34464. 

Local Government Board, see that title. 
Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 
Single central authority advocated, 34485, 34516, 

34571. 

BANSTEAD ASYLUM: 

Admission and.detention in, of patients not insane, 

instances of, 34330 (page 377, cols. 1 and 2). 

Cost of, 34330 (page 379, col. 2.) 
Structural alterations in, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 

Length of time spent in asylum, 34367. 

Omissions alleged, 34330 (page 375, col. 2). 
34335. 


Brexitey AsyLum Buildings : 
Architect—payment received in respect of, 34330 
(page 379, col. 1). 
Ceilings, repair necessary, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 
Replica of, for other asylums, exactions of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 34330 (pages 377, col. 2, 
379, col. 1, 382, col. 1), 34426, 34435. 
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Brit, Parliamentary, for boarding-out powers, pro- 
moted by London County Council, 34330 (page 
377, col. 2). 

BoarpinG-our of harmless lunatics, introduction. 

desirable, 34330 (pages 377, col. 2, 380, col. 
2), 34503. 

Authority, local, for, County Councils advocated 
as, 34581. 

Lunacy Commissioners attitude towards, 34409. 

Workhouses, lunatics in, boarding-out, advocated, 
34582. 

Cane Hitt AsyLum: 

Admission of patients not certifiably insane, 
34330 (page 377, col. 2). 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, omissions 
alleged, 34330 (page 375, col. 2), 34335, 
34341, 34344, 34352. 

CLAYBURY ASYLUM: 

Cost of, effect on, of employment of consulting 
architect to Lunacy Commissioners, 34330 
(page 380, col. 1). 

Visitation of Lunacy Commissioners, length of 
time spent in, 34330 (page 376, col. 1), 
34367. 

CotnEyY Hatcu AsyLumM: 

Beer, withdrawal of, comments on in Lunacy 
Commissioners’ Report, 34330 (page 376, 
col. 2). 

Buildings (re-building after fire) : 

Delay and exactions of Lunacy Commis- 


sioners, 34330 (pages 378, col. 2, 379, col. 


1, 381, col. 2, and 382). 

Ylassification, defective, 34330 (page 377, col. 2), 
34413. 

Cost of, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 

Fire, caused indirectly by alterations in building 
plans made by Lunacy Commissioners, 
34330 (page 379, cols. 1 and 2). 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 

Length of time spent in, 34330 (page 376, 
cole 1): 

Omissions, alleged, 34330 (page 375, col. 2), 
34335. 


County Councits advocated as local authority for all 

_lunatics and mental defectives, 34330 (page 
380, col. 2), 34472, 34479, 34480, 34563. 

Boarding-out authority for, 34581. ' 

Central authority relations with, extent of powers, 
etc., 34480, 34586. 

Cost, probable, of this scheme, 34529. 

Enquiries from relatives, advantages of an 
elected body in satisfying, 34535. 

Type of asylum, power to decide as to, advocated, 


Dretoma for dealing with mental disease, suggestion 
as to, 34330 (page 380, col. 2). 


FEEBLE-MINDED, authority desirable for, views as to» 

34465, 34516. 

HANWELL ASYLUM: 

Admission of patients not certifiably insane, 
34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Buildings: underground rooms, abolition of, 
was not at instigation of Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 

Cost of, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 

Length of time spent in, 34330 (page 376, 
col. 1), 34358, 34368. 

Omissions, alleged, 34330 (page 376, col. 1), 
34352. 


Horton Epiteptic Couony : 

Architect, payment received in respect of, 34330 
(page 379, col. 1). 

Buildings: delay of Lunacy Commissioners in 
inspecting plans, and exactions as to 
buildings, 34330 (pages 377, col.. 2, 379, 
col. 1, 380, col. 2, 381,/cols. 1 and 2), 34434, 

Cost of, 34445, 34448. 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, length of 
time spent in, 34330 (page 376, col. 1). 


COOPER, GEORGE, m.p.—cont. 


LocaL GovERNMENT Boarp: 

‘Authority, central, for all lunatics and mental 
defectives, advocated, and transfer 
to, of powers and duties of Lunacy 
Commissioners, 34330 (page 380, cols. 
1 and 2), 34465, 34474, 34479, 34516, 
34572. 

Architect, employment by, to give whole 
time to his duties, advocated, 34330: 
(page 380, col. 2). 
Cost, probable, of scheme, 34529. 
Inspectors, specially qualified, appointment 
advocated, 34330 (page 380, col. 2), 
34467, 34468, 34484, 34521, 34557. 
Discharge, powers as to, advocated, 
34467, 34545. 
Number required, 34531, 34545. 
Women, appointment desirable, 34588. 
Local authorities, relation with, 34480, 
34586. 
Parliamentary representation, 34490. 
Loans, sole authority for sanctioning, outside 
London, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 
LONDON: 

Asylums (London County Council asylums) : 

Administrative work of, interference of 
Lunacy Commissoners with, alleged, 
34330 (rage 376, col. 2). 

Admission to and detention in, of persons 


not certifiably insane, alleged, . 


34330 (page 377, col. 1), 34399. 

Number suitable for discharge on 
probation to friends, 34330 (page 
377, col. 2), 34503. 

Boarding-out, powers as to, desirability of, 
34409, 34503. > 

Buildings and plans, submission to Lunacy 

Commissioners, objections to this. 
system, 34330 (pages 378, col. 2, 
379, 380), 34432. 

Extracts from London County Council 
Minutes, 34330 (page 380, col. 2). 

Suggestions to architects, out of date 
as regards drainage, 34330 (page 
380, col. 1). 

Case-books, 34330 (page 377, col. 2), 34416. 

Classification, importance of, recognised by 
Asylums Committee: asylum designed. 
to secure good classification, 34330 
(page 377, col. 2). 

Committee (London County Council Asylums. 

Committee) : 

Amount of time given to work, personal 
relations with patients, etc., 34330 
(page 375, col. 2), 34331, 34519, 
34520. 

Difficulty not experienced in finding 

men willing to sit on, 34331. 

Method. of visitation, 34330 (page 375, 
col. 2). 

Number of visitations—difficulty owing 
to number of asylums, 34333. 

Cost of, effect on, of demands of Lunacy 
Commissioners, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 

Dysentery outbreak, 34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Number of, increase in, 34333. 

Senile decay cases, certified and sent to, 
no action taken by Lunacy Com- 
missioners in respect of, 34330 (page 
377, col. 1). 

Scientific system of dealing with insanity, 
scheme for, sanction refused by Parlia- 
ment, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Statistics, medical, confusion and uselessness. 
of, not recognised by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Students, admission to wards, permission 
granted, but distance from London 

=~ too far, 34527. 
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COOPER, GEORGE, m.r.—cont. 
Lonpon—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 


Superintendents : 
Abuse of emoluments, alleged, 34390. 
Authority of : control of all subordinate 
officers, model rule of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 34330 (page 
376, col. 2). 
Favouritism in dealing with staff, 
alleged, 34330 (page 376, col. 2) 
34387. 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 
Length of time given to, 34330 (page 
376, col. 1), 34358. 
Omissions, alleged, 34330 (page 375, 
col. 2, 376, col. 1), 34335. 

Loans, sanction of Local Government Board not 
required, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

See also titles of asylum, as Claybury, Colney 
Hatch, ete. 

Pathologist to London County Council, retention 
of position as physician to Charing Cross 
Hospital, 34560. 

Receiving Houses : 

Circumstances leading to introduction of, 
34330 (page 378, col. 1). 
Students, admission advocated, 34527. 

Women as members of London County Council, 
questions as to, 34594. 


Lone Grove AsyLum: 
Architect, payments received in respect of, 
34330 (page 379, col. 1). 
Buildings, Plans, etc., exactions of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 34330 (page 377, 
col. 2, 382, col. 1), 34226, 34434, 34458. 


Lunacy Act, 1890: 

Asylum buildings and land, plans and contracts, 
sanction by Secretary of State, provisions 
as to (Secs, 254 and 272), 34330 (page 378, 
col. 2). 

Removal of alleged lunatic to workhouse or 
asylum (Secs. 18 and 19 as to), 34330 (page 
378, col. 1). 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 

Abolition of, and transfer of powers to Local 
Government Board, suggestions as_ to, 
34330 (pages 375, col. 2 and 380, col. 1), 
34465. 

Adequacy impossible, under existing conditions, 

as to numbers and amount of work, 
34330 (pages 375, col. 2, 376, col. 1), 
34386, 34551. 

Increase in number of lunatics to be in- 
spected, 34330 (page 375, col. 2). 

Architect, consulting, employment by, objec- 

tions to this system, 34330 (pages 378, 
col. 2, 379, cols. 1 and 2), 34432, 34460. 

Contractors, recommendation by architect 
alleged, 34330 (page 378, col. 2), 34402. 

Payments for replicas of design for Bexley 
Asylum, 34330 (page 379, col. 1). 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 

Accommodation, size desirable, views as to, 
34423. 
Administrative work, interference with, 
alleged, 34330 (page 376, col. 1), 
Assault cases, prosecution of, 34330 (page 
376, col. 2), 34382). 
Buildings, Plans and Estimates : 
Delay and unreasonable demands al- 
leged, 34330 (page 378, col. 2), 
34432, 34434, 34444. 
Inspection of asylums to see if plans 
have been carried out, not prac- 
tised, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 
Suggestions for guidance of architects, 
issued by, out-of-date, alleged, 
34330 (page 380, col. 1). 
Type of, barrack type preferred to 
villa type, 34330 (page 379, col. 1). 
Classification in, attitude of Commissioners 
as to, 34330 (page 377, col. 2), 34411. 
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COOPER, GEORGE, m.p.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 

Asylums, duties and powers, ete.—cont. 

Cost of, economy not encouraged, unreason- 
able demands of Commissioners, etc., 
34330 (page 379, cols. 1 and 2), 34445. 

Discharge from, information given to 
patients as to authority for, 34330 
(page 376, col. 1), 34374. 

Reports on, defects in, and small value of, 
34330 (page 376, col. 1), 34379. 

Rules, model, objections to, 34330 (page 
376, col. 2), 34574. 

Visitation : 

Length of time spent in, alleged decrease, 
34330 (page 376, col. 1), 34358. 
Medical treatment not enquired into, 

34330 (pages 376, col. 2 and 377, 
col. 1). 

Mental condition, enquiry into, is 
not a duty of Commissioners, 
34371. 

Omissions, alleged, 34330 (page 375, 
col. 2), 34335. 

Superintendents, presence of undesir- 
able, during, 34330 (page 376, 
col. 1), 34371, 34519, 34524. 

Authority : 

Independent position of the Board, 34330 
(page 375, col. 1). 

Inadequacy of, 34463. 

Initiative, absence of, 343830 (page 376, 

col, 2). 

Transfer to Local Government Board, 
advocated, see title Local Government 
Board. 

Boarding-out, attitude as to, 34409. 

Honorary Commissioners : 

Difficulty in obtaining honorary members, 
34492. 

Qualified men—members of Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, County Councillors, etc. 
election of as, views as to this sugges- 
tion, 34494, 34523, 34542. 

Number of, increase necessary, if Board is 
retained, 34553. 

Prisons, committal of alleged lunatics to, protests 
by Lunacy Commissioners against this 
procedure, 34422. 

Receiving Houses, provision approved by, 34419. 

Scientific study of lunacy, neglect of, alleged, 
34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Senile decay cases, transfer to asylums, attitude 
of Commissioners as to, 34330 (page 377, 
Goll): 

McDovaGatt, Sir J., Evidence of, reference to, 34332 

Manor ASYLUM, Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 
34330 (page 376, col. 1). 

Metroroutitan AsyLuMs Boarp: 

Authority of, continuance of, views as to whether 
desirable, 34565. 

Co-ordination with London County Council,. 
absence of, 34568. 

PAUPERISATION of alleged lunatics by admission to 

asylums or workhouses, 34330 (page 378, col. 1), 

34422. 


Prisons, alleged lunatics committed to, for exami- 
nation, 34330 (page 378, col. 1), 34420. 


PRIVATE ASYLUMS: 


Licences, refusal of renewal or transfer, advo- 
cated, 34330 (page 380, col. 2). 
Visitation : 
County Council Asylum Committees, visita- 
tion by, advocated, 34330 (page 380, 
col. 2). 
Value of, circumstances affecting, 34518. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 34330 (page 375, col. 1). 
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COOPER, GEORGE, m.P.—cone. 
RecEtvinc HovussEs: 

County Councils, powers to establish, advocated, 
34330 (page 380, col. 2). 

London. Receiving Houses, 34330 (page 378, 
col. 1), 34527. 

Lunacy Commissioners, attitude as to, 34419. 

Students, admission to, advocated, 34527. 


RELIEVING OFFicERS, removal of alleged lunatics to 
workhouses by, 34330 (page 378, cols. 1 and 2), 
34422. 


ScoTLaND, boarding-out 
34508, 34581. 


system, advantages of, 


SECRETARY OF STATE: 


Authority, central, for lunatics, views as to 
whether desirable as, 34485, 34572. 

Plans and estimates submitted to, 34330 (page 
375, col. 1). 


Women, appointment as inspectors under Local 
Government Board, desirability of, 34588. 


W oRKHOUSES : 


Alleged lunatics, removal to, 343380 (page 378, 
col. 1), 34422. 
Bills sent in by guardians in respect of 
34330 (page 378, cols. 1 and 2). 
County Council Asylum Committees, visitation 
by, advocated, 34330 (page 380, col. 2), 
34564, 34569. 


COUPLAND, Sidney, m.p., Commissioner in Lunacy 
(see Questions 26780-26891). 


ASYLUMS : 
Discharge from : 
Power rests with Visiting Committee, 26861. 
Probably recurrent cases, power to Lunacy 
Commissioners to prohibit discharge 
advocated, 26789. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of 
as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 


BoaRDING-ouT (and, outdoor paupers) : 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners as to 
advocated, 26805. 
Number of Assistant Commissioners re- 
quired in event of, 26809. 
Criticism of defects of English system, published 
in a medical journal, 26805. 
Scotland, see that title. 


CriminaL LUNATICS IN Prisons, transfer to asylums, 
question as to power of, 26835. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, authority of Lunacy Commissioners 
for, views as to whether desirable, 26817 : 
Certificates, examination of in this event, diffi- 
culty of and labour involved, 26819. 
Number of Commissioners, increase oi, in this 
event, would probably be of medical mem- 
bers, 26820, 26822. 


Iprots Act, working of, unsatisfactory, greater power 
required for Lunacy Commissioners, 26854. 


INEBRIATES, number of, among recurrent cases of 
lunacy, 26789. 


LIcENSED HOUSES: 
Discharge from, powers of Lunacy Commissioners- 
as to, 26888. 
Visitation, 26870, 26875, 26886. 
Metropolitan Licensed Houses, number of 
visits annually, 26851. 
Visiting justices, duties of in relation to, 
26889. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS, duties of : 


Competence of Lunacy Commissioners to per- 
form, and of Chancery Visitors to perform 
duties of Lunacy Commissioners, 26845. 


COUPLAND, SIDNEY, M.p.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 

Assistant Commissioners, number that would be 
required if boarded-out paupers were placed 
under Lunacy Commissioners, 26809. 

Asylums : 

Authority for: adequacy of advisory powe s, 
26792. 

Discharge of probably recurrent cases, 
powers to prohibit, advocated, 26783, 
26789. 

Visitation : 

Dual visitation, views as to, and as to 
desirability of single visitation, 
26841. 
Medical or legal, question as to, 
26840. 
Number of visits annually, 26848. 
Procedure described in detail, 26868. 
Ticking off in a book names of all 
patients, discontinuance of this 
practice, 26866. 
Time occupied in, and number of cases 
inspected in a day, 26827. 

Authority of, adequacy of, views as to, 26792, 
26803, 26813, 26834. ; 

Boarded-out cases, authority for, views as to, 
26805, 26809. 

Criticism of the Commission in Medical Journals, 
26803. 
Decentralisation, views as to this suggestion, 

26856. 

Hospitals : 

Discharge from, powers as to, 26888. 

Visitation : 

Procedure, 26870. 
Time occupied in, 26875. 

Legal and Medical Members : 

Importance and efficiency, relative, views 
as to, 26843, 26890. 

Inerease should be of medical members, 
26820, 26822. 

Qualifications of medical members, 26796, 
26799. 

Licensed Houses : 

Discharge from, powers as to, 26888. 

Visitation : 

Procedure, 26870. 
Time occupied in, 26875. 
Number of, increase necessary, 26804, 26820, 
26822. 
Women as members, views as to, 26891. 
Workhouses, see that title. 
PRIVATE CARE, cases in: 

Discharge of, 26888. 

Visitation of, 26870, 26875. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 26780. 
ScorLaND : 

Asylums, visitation : 

Medical men only, visitation by, 26890. 
Number of cases seen in a day, 26831. 
Ticking off of name of each patient, practice 

: as to, 26866. 

Boarding-out system in : 


Advantages of, article on in a medical 


journal, 26805. 
Chancery Visitors, work of, 26826. ; 
Deputy or Assistant Commissioners for 
visitation, 26809, 26825. 
Number boarded out, 26809. 


Urmson, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 26793, 
26840, 26853. 


' WorK#oUSES, LUNATICS IN: 


Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 26853. 

Transfer of cases to an asylum, powers of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 26838. 
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COZENS-HARDY, the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice, Judge in 
Lunacy (see Questions 28373-28563). 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 
Lands Clauses Act and Settled Lands Act, 
benefits of, not available for cases under 
Sec. 116 of Lunacy Act, 1890, 28505. 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 


AUTHORITY, new, name desirable for, views as to, 
28412. 


Barker, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 28549. 
CASE: 
Cathcart, Mrs., case of, 28494. 


Re Walker, 1905, 1 Ch. 160, 28374 (page 117, 
COrt Dn). 


CHANCERY DIVISION OF THE HiaH CouRT: 


Fees on affidavits, 28433. 

Masters in Chancery : 

Age limit, question as to, 28404. 

Attendance on judge in chambers, 28447 
28455. 

Efficiency and despatch, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 284038, 28414. 

Lists: number of cases gone through in a 
day, 28425. 

Qualifications, 28401. 

Substitutes in case of illness, 28454. 

Vacation arrangements, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28378. 

Order directing an issue might be made by 
Chancery Division Judge, 28374 (page 
117, col. 1), 28387. 

Transfer of Lunacy Jurisdiction as regards ad- 

ministration of estates to, suggestion 
as to, 28374 (page 116, col. 2), 28383, 
28403, 28414, 28457, 28494, 28502. 

Accounts, extreme importance of in lunacy, 
for competénce of Chancery Division 
to deal with, 28414, 28502. 

Chancery Division Judges would become 
Judges in Lunacy in this event, 28418, 
28480. 

Interference with linked judges 
undesirable, 28421. 

Lunacy percentage fees, probable effact on, 
28439. 

Officers, additional, would not be required— 
Masters in Chancery would undertake 
the work, 28446. 

Registrar would attend Judge in Court, 28443. 

Word “ Lunacy” would not be abolished, 
28483. 

Vacation Judge, arrangement as to, 28374 
(page 117, col. 1), 28378, 28382. 


ComMITTEE, DEPARTMENTAL, OF 1882 (Sir G. Jessel’s). 
Attendance in court of Masters in Lunacy, and 
facilities for communication between Masters 
and Judge in Lunacy, report on, 28443, 
28449. 
Expenses of Office of Masters in Lunacy, method 
of defraying, report on, 28438. 

CoMMITTEE OF THE PERSON, appointment of, transfer 
of power of, to Chancery Division of High Court 
advocated, 28384. 

County Court Jupazs, authority to deal with 
small property cases, views of witness as to 
whether desirable, 28464, 28516. 

Fiscumr, Master, Evidence of, reference to, 28548. 

Inquisirions IN Lunacy, see title Lunacy Com- 
missioners, subheading Inquisition. 

Issvz trial of, suggestions as to, 28347 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28387. 


JUDGE In Lunacy: 

Account, general, of procedure in lunacy cases, 
28374 (pages 116 and 117, col. 1). 

Adjournment of case into court, powers as to, 
28374 (page 116, col. 1). 

Appointment by statute instead of by special 
warrant, question whether desirable, 28393. 

Attendance in Chambers by Chancery Masters, 
28447. 

Attendance in Court by chief clerk, 28442. 

Delay in matters coming before, rarity of, 28375, 
28376. 
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COZENS-HARDY, the Rt. Hon. Lerd Justic:—conté. 
JUDGE IN LunAacy—cont. 


Masters in Lunacy, relations with, absence of any 
power of control, 28373 (page 116, col. 1), 
28375, 28400. 

Orders must be signed by, 28448. 

Orders under Sec. 27 of Lunacy Act, 1891, 
liable to be annulled or revised by, 28374 
(page 386, col. 2). 

Sit only in London, 28467. 

Transfer of work to Chancery Division, sugges- 
tion as to, see title Chancery Division, sub- 
heading Transfer. 

Kunty, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 28377, 28492, 

28526. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS IN LUNACY: 


Age limit, question whether desirable, 28405. 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to whether desirable, see title 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Amal- 
gamation. 

Lunatics, “‘ Not so found,” periodical visitation of, 
views as to whether desirable, 28374 (page 
117,, col. 1); 28522. 

Special visits by direction of Masters in Lunacy, 
28478. 


Lunacy Acts 1890 anp 1891: 


Sec. 27, as to limitation of jurisdiction of Masters, 
28374 (page 116, col. 2). 


Sec. 94 as to trial of an issue, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1). 

Sec. 104 as to right of traverse, modification 

_ advocated, 28528. 

Sec. 108 as to power of Judge of Supreme Court. 
to act as Judge in Lunacy, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28393. 

Sec. 116: 
Amendment of an extension of, views as to, 

28545. 


Sub-section D. : 
Amendment of, by omission of words 
“arising from disease or age,” 
views as to this suggestion, 28545. 
Distinction between Sub-sec. D, and 
Sub-sec. E, 28537. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS: 


Administration of estates should not be trans- 
ferred to, 28502. 

Amalgamation with Masters in Lunacy, views 
as to this suggestion, 28383. 

Amalgamation with Chancery Visitors, vie ws. 
as to this suggestion, 28476. 

Inquisitions in lunacy, transfer to from Masters 
(preferably to Legal Commissioners) advo 
cated, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28387, 
28494. 

Name of any new Central Authority to take 
the place of Lunacy Commissioners, ques- 
tion as to, 28412. 


Lunacy FEES AND PERCENTAGES: 


Effect, probable on, if Lunacy proceedings were 
transferred to Chancery Division of High 
Court, 28439. 

Surplus, 28436. 


Lunatics Having PROPERTY : 


Abolition of distinction between lunatics ‘so. 
found,” and lunatics “ not so found,’’ 
inadvisable, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 
28508. 

Importance of this distinction in Inter- 
national law, 28489, 28511. 

Lunacy Percentage fees, see that title. 

Lunatics “‘ not so found ”’ (cases under Sec. 11€ 
of Lunacy Act, 1890). 

Amendments of Sub-sec. B., and extension 
of Secs. 116 and 120, views as to this. 
suggestion, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 
28505, 28545. 

Decision as to whether these cases shall go 
to inquisition, difficulty of, 28485. 

Distinction between Sub-secs. D. and E., 

28357. 
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COZENS-HARDY, the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice—cont. 
Lunatics Having PRopERTY—cont. 
Lunatics ‘‘not so found ’’—cont. 


Lunacy is not pre-supposed, 28412, 28486, 
28492. 
Assimilation of procedure to Lunacy 
procedure is undesirable especially 
under Sub-sec. D., 28410. 

Marriage, prohibition advocated, 28556. 

Number of cases under Sub-sec. D., 28536. 

Visitation of, views as to, 28374 (page 
117, col. 1)))28622. 

Lunatics ‘so found” (by inquisition). 

Abolition of distinction between lunatics 
“so found,’ and lunatics “not so 
found,” undesirable, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28409, 28485. 

Deeds executed by not valid, 28409. 

Marriage, restraint from, 28410, 28556. 

Number of inquisitions, decrease in, 28491. 

Procedure in inqu'sition, 28406. 


Transfer of inquisition from Masters in 
Lunacy to Lunacy Commissioners, 
advocated, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 
28387. 


Small property cases : 

County Court Judges, authority to deal 
with, inadvisable, 28464, 28516. 
Manner in which action of judicial authori- 

ties is brought about, 28561. 

Stamps on affidavits not used in lunacy, 28433, 
28439. 

MarreiaGe oF Lunatics, prohibition of marriage of 
lunatics “‘so found” extension to lunatics “not 
so found,” views as to, 28410, 28556. 

MASTERS IN CHANCERY, see title Chancery Division. 

MASTERS IN LUNACY: 

Age limit, question whether desirable, 28405. 

Appointments, period elapsing between applica- 
tion for a granting of, 28377. 

Clerk, chief, absence of during vacation, 28379. 

Delay in office of, witness has no direct know- 
ledge of, 28375. 

Judge in Lunacy, relations with : 

Attendance on judge in court, not practised, 
28442. 

Authority of judges over masters, absence 
of, 28373 (page 117, col. 1), 28375, 28400. 

Orders under Sec. 27 of Lunacy Act, 1891, 
liable to be revised or annulled by Lords 
Justices, 28374 (page 115, col. 2). 

Jurisdiction of, limited by Sec. 27 of Lunacy 
Act, 1891, to administration and manage- 
ment, 28374 (page 117). 

Transfer of administration work of to Chancery 
Division, suggestion as to, see title Chancery 
Division of High Court, subheading Transfer. 

Transfer of inquisition cases from, to Lunacy 
Commissioners advocated, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28387, 28494. 

Transfer of taxation of costs, views as to, 28374 
(page 117, col. 1), 28529. 

Vacations, absence of any regular provision for 

dealing with business during, 28378. 
Instance showing inconvenience iesulting, 
28379. 

OFrFIcIAL SOLicIToR, importance of, and necessity for 
retention of, 26574 (7 age 117, col. 1), 28451. 
PRODIGALS AND JINEBRIATES, administration of 

estates of, views as to this suggestion, 28549. 

CUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 28374 (page 116, col. 1). 

REGISTRAR, attendance in court, 28443. 

Not in chambers, 28448. 

ScoTLaND, administration of estates, law as to in, 
28513. 

TaxaTION OF Costs in Lunacy, transfer from chief 
clerk to masters to regular taxing Masters, 
question as to whether desirable, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28526. 

TRAVERSE, right of under Sec. 104 of Lunacy Act: 
Moditication advocated, 28374 (page 117, col. 1) 

28529. 
Case showing necessity for, 28528. 


INDEX : 


CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J., M.D., LL.D., F.RS., 


Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy (see Question 
29580-29887). 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT : 
Act of 1862, Legal Chancery Visitor, appoint- 
ment by, 29650. 
Lunacy Act, Sec. 116, cases under, see ttile 
Lunatics, subheading Lunatics “Not so 
found.” 


ASYLUMS : 

Detention, unlawful, no well-authenticated case 
discovered by Select Committee of 1878, 
29581 (page 163, col. 2), 29693. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Superintendents : 

Relations with Lunacy Commissioners 29581 
(page 163, col. 2). 

Salaries, comparison with salaries of Lunacy 
Commissioners, 29581 (page 163, col. 2). 


AUTHORITY : 
Board of Health of which Lunacy Commission 
shall be an integral part, suggestion as to, 
29581 (page 164, cols. 1 and 2), 29688, 29866. 
Distinct authorities for feeble-minded and for 
lunatics, views as to 29866, 


Bixxs, Parliamentary : 


Suggesting increase of number of Lunacy 
Comaniasgneiss 29581 (page 164, col. 1). 

COMMITTEES : 

Select Committee of 

mittee) : 
Amalgamation of lunacy departments. Re- 
commendation as to, 29589. 
Detention, unlawful, in asylums, no instance 
discovered, 29581 (page 163, col. 2), 
29693. - 

Select Committee of 1884 (Jessel Committee) : 

Amalgamation of lunacy departments. Re- 
port against by majority, 29581 (pages 
161, col. 2, and 162, col. 1) 29583, 
29810. 

Number of the majority, 29585. 

FEEBLE-MINDED : 

Authority for, views as to: 

District authority from lunatics, views as 
to, 29866. 

Deputy or assistant Commissioners probably 
required if feeble-minded were placed 
under Lunacy Commissioners, 29660. 
29880. 

Definition, difficulty of, 29867. 

JupGe 1x Lwuwacy, Special reports to, from Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, cases in which re 
quired, 29581 (page 161, col. 2). 

LorD CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS : 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to this suggestion, see ivtle Lunacy 
Commissioners, subheading Amalgamation. 

Adequacy of existing system, importance of 
continuance of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
etc., 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 29622, 29676. 

Amount of work: 

Account, general of, 29581 (page 161, ccls. 
1 and 2), 29681. 

Excessive or sufficient for occupation, ques- 
tion as to, 29740. 

Holidays, 29870. 

Hours, 29706, 29745. 

Number of days spent in visitation, 29581 

- (page 161, col. 1), 29617, 29721, 
29731, 29743, 29745, 29870, 29871. 
Board days not included, 29722. 
Special visits, 29601, 29628, 29629, 
29630. 
Number of patients seen in a day, 29600. 
Number of visits to each patient yearly, 
29581 (page 161, cols. 1 and 2). 
Quarterly visits, instances of, 29581 
(page 161, cols. 1 and 2), 29788. 
Pers»nal interview with each patient, 
- 29581 (page 161, col. 1), 29662. 
' Reports, 29732. 


1878 (Dillwyn Com- 
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‘CRICHTON-BROWN E, Sir J., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—cont. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’s VisttoRs—cont. . 
Cases outside jurisdiction (Scotland, the Con- 


CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J., M.D., LL.D., F.R.8.—cont. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 
Adequacy of with increased numbers: value 


tinent, etc.), visitation of, 29786. 

Clerks : 

Amount of work done by, 29581 (page 162, 
col. 2), 29698. 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 29714. 

Number of, 29697, 29715. 

Office hours, 29706. 

Supervision, 29705. 

Vacation arrangements, 29708. 

Day, official, length of, 29706, 29745. 

Districts, number of, and method of taking by 
rotation, 29777. 

Holidays, continuous, difficulty as to, 29708, 
29733, 29870. 

Legal and medical visitors : 

Importance and efficiency relative, 29642. 

Medical | visitor called in by legal visitor 

when necessary, 29647. 
Number of visits by legal as compared 
with medical visitor, 29647. 

Reports, special, usually made by medical 
visitor, 29581 (page 161, col. 2). 

Special experience in Lunacy, importance 
of, views as to, 29628, 29632. 

Special visits usually. made by medical 
visitor, 29628. 

Master in Chancery, communication with, 
29817. 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with : 
Communication, frequency of, and import- 

ance of position of officers with regard 
to, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 29602, 
29613, 29615. 

Meetings of board, 29604. 

Medical men of eminence who have held the 
office, 29594. 

Medical nature of duties of, extent of, 29595. 

Meetings of Board : 

Attendance at, 29581 (page 161, col. 2), 
29604. 

Number of, and number of houses occupied 
in, 29725. 

Mileage travelled, 29581 (page 160, col. 2), 29756, 

29759, 29762, 29768, 29837. 

Amount of travelling expenses, 29773, 
29837. 

Number of, reduction to two, question as to 
possibility of, 29743. 

‘Office buildings, convenient for communication 
with Lord Chancellor, Lords Justice and 
Masters in Lunacy, importance of, 29581 
(page 162, col. 1), 29602, 29607, 29613. 

Office work undertaken by, 29581 (page 161, 
col. 2), 29618, 29621, 29732. 

Official solicitor, frequency of communication 
with, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 29822. 

Reports, 29699, 29732, 29734. 

Special Reports to Lord Chancellor, to 
Judge in Lunacy and to Masters in 
Lunacy, 29581 (page 161, col. 2). 

Salary, amount of, not excessive, 29747, 29831, 
29845, 29858. 

Secretary, duties of, communications with 
Master in Lunacy and with solicitors, 

' and with Masters in Chancery, etc., 29604, 

29612, 29616, 29820, 29821. 

Special visits, 29601, 29628, 29629, 29630. 

Solicitors, communications with, number of, 
29608, 29615. 

Staff, 29697. 

(See also subheading, Clerks.) 

Subsistence allowance and out-of-pocket ex- 

penses, 29758, 29837. 

In London, 29849. 

Travelling expenses, amount of, 29773, 
29837. 

Vacation arrangements, 29708, 29733. 


Muunacy Act, 1890: 


See. 116, cases under, see title Lunatics, sub- 
heading Lunatics “‘ Not so found.” 

Sec. 337, powers to Lord Chancellor as to amal- 
gamation of lunacy departments under, 
29811. 


of work done, reforms accomplished, etc., 

29581 (page 161, col. 2, and 164, cols. 1 and 2), 

29677, 29814, 29827, 29872. 

Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
views as to. 

Advisability of: views on this poirt, 29581 
(page 160, col. 2, and 162, cols. 1 and 2), 
29582, 29622. 

Adequacy of Commissioners to do work of 
Chancery Visitors if number were 
increased and work were re-arranged, 
29601, 29623, 29782. 

Authority of Lord Chancellor to order 
amalgamation, 29811. 

Clerical staff, saving in, would probably be 
small, 29581 (page 162, col. 2). 

“Lunatics, ‘“‘ Not so Found” (cases under 
Sec. 116), visitation, of would be ineffec- 
tual without change in law, 29581 
(page 163, col. 1). 

Lunatics “So found,” injustice to, in event 
of, 29581 (page 162), 29593. 

Offices, position of, importance of in relation 
to, 29581 (page 162, col. 1) 29634, 
29820. 

Privacy of proceedings would probably be 
sacrificed, 29581 (page 161, col. 2), 

Amount of work: 
Excessive, unless numbers are increased, 
29581 (page 164, col. 1), 29664, 29748. 
Number of patients seen in a day, 29600. 
Architect, permanent, appointment advocated, 

29581 (page 164, col. 2). 

Assistant or Deputy-Commissioners, appointment 
of, views as to, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 
29666. 

Local inspectors, appointment inadvisable, 
29883. 

Might be necessary if feeble-minded were 
placed under contro] of Commissioners, 
29666, 29879, 29881. 

Asylums, visitation of : 

Adequacy of, importance of visitation by 
Commissioners, ete., 29581 (page 163, 
col. 2), 

Authority is chiefly advisory, 29873. 

Dual visitation, views as to, 29644, 29778, 

29876. 
Legal visitor, question whether suitable 
to undertake single visits, 29642. 
29645. 
Authority : 

Advisory character, 29873. 

Change or withdrawal of jurisdiction of 
Commissioners, inexpediency of, 29581 
(page 163, col. 2). 

Chairman, paid, appointment advocated, 29581 

(page 164, col. 2). 

Clerks : 

Number of, increase, suggestion as to, 
29581 (page 164, col. 2), 29880. 

Special statistical clerk, appointment ad- 

; vocated, 29581 (page 164, col. 2). 
Legal and medical members: 

Importance and efficiency, relative: and 
views as to single visitation by legal 
Commissioners, 29642, 23645. 

Number of, increase by two medical Com- 
missioners advocated, 29581 (page 164, 
col. 2) 

Local Authorities, relations with, 29683. 
Lunatics “so found,” visitation of, in Asylums, 

29778. 

Number of, increase advocated, 29581 (page 
164, cols. 1 and 2), 29748. 

Medical members, increase should be of, 

29581 (page 164, col. 2). 
Salaries : 

Comparison with salaries of asylum super- 
intendents, 29581 (page 163, col. 2), 
29749, 29752. 
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CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—cont. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 
Salaries—cont. 


Insufficient to attract the 
qualified men in the future, 
29748, 29754. ' 
Scientific investigation of lunacy, opportunities 
for, advocated, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 
29684, 29876, 29888. 
Deputy Commissioners in this event, for 
work of inspection, 29879, 29881. 
Experts, power to call in, advocated, 29685. 
Substitutes, appointment of, difficulty as to, 
29664. 
Subsistence allowance, 


most highly 
29666, 


29840. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGE FrEs, expenses paid out of, 
29581 (page 162, col. 2). 


Lunatics : 
Lunatics, “Not so found” (cases under Section 
116.) 
Abuse of Subsection D, 29635, 29641. 
Origin of this subsection, 29635. 
Class of case dealt, with under Subsection 
D, 29635. 
Discharge of receiver, special visits of 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors as to, 29808. 
Number of cases dealt with, 29581 (page 
162, col. 2.) 
Visitation : 
Cases under Subsection C., visitation 
by Lunacy Commissioners, 29581 
(page 162, col. \ 1.) 
Cases under Subsection D., visitation 
unnecessary, 29581 (page 162, col. 
2), 29639. 

Lunatics “So found” (Inquisition Cases) : 

Change of residence, notice of, regulations 
as to frequently disregarded, 29581 
(page 161, col. 1.) 

mts Cost of an inquisition, 29581 (page 163, 
col. 1). 

Claim to special treatment and supervision, 
29593, 29633, 29668. 

Dual visitation (by Lunacy Commissioners 
and Lord Chancellor’s Visitors), 29778. 

Jury, supersedeas, or traverse demands 
for, 29581 (page 161, col. 2), 29799, 
29804, 29807. 

Number of lunatics, increase in, not suffi- 
ciently accounted for by improved registra- 
tion, accumulation etc., 29581 (page 164, 
col,.1); 

Single case, visitation of, by medical visitor to 
licensed houses, suggestion as to, 29581 
(page 164, col. 2), 29665, 29668. 


Master IN LUNACY: 
Relations with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, fre- 
quency of communications, etc., 29581 
(page 162, col. 1), 29602, 29613, 29615. 
Special Reports to, 29581 (page 161). 
Salaries, 29829. 
Subsistence allowance, 29840. 


OFFICIAL SOLICITOR, communication with Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors, 29581 (page 161, col. 1), 29822 
Salary, 29830. 


Patmur, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 29581 (page 
161, col. 1). 


PrivaTE CARE (single cases), visitation of : 

Personal interview with each patient, practice 
of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 29581 (page 
161, col. 1), 29663. 

Suggestion as to visitation by medical officer 
appointed by justices to visit licensed 
houses, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 29665, 
29668. y 


Rarway Commissioners, Number of days spent 
by in visitation, 29617. 


Screntiric INVESTIGATION oF Lunacy, importance 
of, and suggestions as to, 29581 (page 164, 
cole. 1 and 2), 29684, 29876. 


CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.—cont. 


Scortanp, Work of Lunacy Commissioners : 
Chancery patients, visitation of, 29653, 29786. 
Curatory cases, visitation of, by Deputy Com- 

missioners, 29652, 29659. 
Number of days spent in visiting, 29617. 
Single care cases, difficulty of visitation, 29657. 


SraTEMENT by witness as regards statistics, 2958) 
(page 161, col. 1). 


Surcrpk, increase in, 29581 (page 164, col. 1). 


WAKEFIELD, laboratory at, Professor Ferrier’s ex- 
periments in, 29687. 


CROWTHER, BENJAMIN, Chairman of the Asylum 
Committee of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(see Questions 30520-30862). 


Act oF PARLIAMENT: 


Local Government Act, 1888, powers of Local 
Government Board under, to approve loans 
for works of local authorities and to make 
enquiries, 30852. 


ARCHITECT, GOVERNMENT, substitution of, for present 
system of consulting architect to Lunacy 
Commissioners, suggestion as to, 30522 
(page 204, cols. 1 and 2), 30523, 30598, 
30837. * 

Appeal from, to Home Secretary, 30533, 30539, 
30625, 30783, 30847, 30855. 

Duties and relations with local authorities, 
30536, 30615. 

Lunacy Commissioners have already advocated 
appointment of a permanent architect, 
30848. 


ASYLUMS : 


Accommodation, inadequacy of, 30540. 
Building, plans and site, authority of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, see title Lunacy 
Commissioners, subheading Asylums. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, 
in relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Storthes Hall, see that title. 
Superintendents : 
Medical treatment, responsibility for, ad- 
vocated, 30554, 30730, 30733, 30766. 
Reception Order, scrutiny by, 30577. 
Visitation : 

Asylum Visitation Committee, visitation 
by, should be adequate, with super- 
vision of a Government inspector 
and without supervision of Lunacy 
Commissioners, 30522 (page 204, 
col. 2), 30549, 30586, 30594. 

Difficulty in filling vacancies in Visitmg 
committees, question as to, 30710. 
Medical element among visitors, ques- 
tion whether essential, 30709. 
Voluntary paying patients, admission without 
certification, advocated, 30522 (pages 204, 
col. 2, and 205, col. 1). 
Wakefield, see that title. 
Yorkshire, West Riding, see that title. 


BoaRDED-ovT quiet lunatics, visitation of by asylums 
committees, question as to possibility of, 30566. 

CORNWALL : 
Asylum at Bodmin, costly building and decora- 

tion, 30668. 

HospriraL, Lunatics in, inspection by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, advocated, 30761. 

LicensED Hovusss, inspection by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, advocated, 30760. 


Loca, GovERNMENT Boarp, power to approve loans: 
for works for local authorities and to hold. 


enquiries, 30852. 
Lonpon County Councit ASYLUMS : 
Architect employed—Lunacy Commissioners” 
consulting architect, 30795. 
Corridors, asylums built without, sanctioned by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 30819, 30822. 
Cost of, 30795. 
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CROWTHER, BENJAMIN—cont. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Architect, consulting, employed by, objections 
to this system, and suggestion as to sub- 
stitution of a Government architect, see 
title Architect, Government. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Buildings, plans and sites, authority as to: 

Abolition of powers, advocated, 30522 
(page 204, col. 2), 30530, 30549, 
30553, 30586, 30598, 30729. 

Churches, provision, views as to, 30813. 

See also title Menston Asylum, and 
Storthes Hall. 

Delay in examination of plans, alleged, 

30522 (page 204, cols. 1 and 2), 
30543, 30628, 30693, 30788, 
30797, 30804. 
Dates showing that allegation is 
not proved, 30788, 30845. 
Demands as to, sometimes excessive, 
80522 (wage 204, col. 1), 30657, 
30666, 30669, 30824, 30849, 
30858. 
Allegation not proved, 30859. 
Economy advocated and _ sanc- 
tioned in certain instances, 
30818, 30826, 30835, 30845, 
30847. 

Suggestions, general, for guidance of 

architects, 30647, 30663. 


Visitation : 
Abolition of visitation by Commis- 
sioners, possibility of, con- 
sidered, 30522 (page 204, 
col. 2), 30759. 
County asylums, abolition might 
be limited to, 30764. 
Medical experts, visitation as, 
probably desirable, 30771, 
30778. 
Continuity, absence of, under present 
system, 30522 (page 204, col. 1), 
30588, 30670. 
Number of ‘visits, discretion as to 
advocated, 30713, 30729. 
Suggestion as to adequate method 
of, in case of continuation of 
visitation by Commissioners, 30522 
(page 204, col. 2), 30552. 
Honorary Commissioners, vacancies, difficulty 
in filling, 30712. 
Licensed houses and hospitals, inspection of, 
continuation advocated, 30762. 
Number of, probably inadequate for work 
required, 30545. 


‘Mernston ASYLUM: 


Accommodation, increase, 30522 (page 204, 

col. 2). 

Chapel Mei provided, services held in recreation 
room, 30646, 30739, 30743. — 

Plans for chapel were sanctioned, 30804. 
Corridors, extravagant expenditure on, 30818. 
Dates, showing absence of delay by Lunacy 

Commissioners in examining plans, 30847. 
Economy in building urged by Lunacy Com- 

missioners, 30847. 

Farm buildings sanctioned by Lunacy Com- 

missioners and by Home Office, 30702. 


QuaiFicaTions of Witness, 30520, 30555. 


RECEPTION ORDERS, scrutiny of, procedure as to, 
30577. 


SSCALEBOR Park, Private Asylum, Rota of Visitors, 
30554. 


ScorrisH Lunacy COMMISSIONERS, demands of, as to 
buildings, less exacting than those of English 
Lunacy Commissioners, 30522 (page 204, col. 2). 


CROWTHER, BENJAMIN—cont. 


SranLtey Hatt Asytvum for idiot boys, water-closets 
without swing doors, insisted on by Lunacy 
Commissioners; orders subsequently with- 
drawn, 30675, 30686, 30748, 30779. 


StrortHEes HALL: 


Church, erection insisted on by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 30638, 30737, 30741. 
Cost of : 
Church, cost of, 30741. 
Extravagance alleged, especially as regards 
corridors, 30657, 30668, 30816. 
Per bed, 30795. 
Reduction in cost of cattle accommodation 
owing to action of Board of Agriculture, 
30546, 30698, 30701, 30800. 
Delay in sanction of plans by Lunacy vVom- 
missioners, allegation as to, 30522 
(page 204, col. 2), 30543, 30628, 30693, 
30788, 30797, 30804. 
Separate plans sent in as additional parts 
of building were erected, 30649, 30796. 
Site, difficulties as to, delay caused by, 30793, 
30849. 


Wapsitey ASYLUM: 


Accommodation, increase abandoned, owing to 
requirements of Lunacy Commissioners, 
30522 (page 204, col. 2). 30853. 


WAKEFIELD ASYLUM: 


Accommodation, increase, 30522 (page 204, cols. 
1 and 2.) 

Acute hospital and cottage blocks, examination 
of plans: date showing absence of delay, 

‘ 30845. 

Date of building, 30675. 

Epileptic block in connection with : 
Water-closets without swing doors insisted 

on by Lunacy Commissioners: order 
subsequently withdrawn, 30675, 30686, 
30748, 30779. 

Fire-Escapes: canvas shoots, introduction 
insisted on by Lunacy Commissioners ; 
orders subsequently withdrawn, 30675, 
30677, 30745, 30779. 

Visitation, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 30549, 
30557, 30564; Rota of visitors, 30554. 


West RipinG oF YORKSHIRE: 
Asylums : 

Accommodation, deficiency in: schemes 
hampered by requirements of Lunacy 
Commissioners, 30522 (page 204, ccls. 1 
and 2), 30540, 30833. 

Cheap buildings, places for, sanctioned by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 30826. 

Committee, see title West Riding Asylums 
Committee. 

Guardians, visitation by, 30522 (page 204, 
col. 2.) 

(See also title of Asylums, as Wakefield 
Asylum, Storthes Hall, Menston Hall, 
etc. ) 

Lunatics, number of, increase in, 30522. 


West Ripine AsyLuMs ComMITTrEn : 
Architect employed by: 
County building, other than asylums, 
undertaken by, 30721. 
Extravagance in asylum plans, 30847. 
Salary, payment by, 30657, 30757. 
Constitution of: medical men, magistrates, 
architects and builders on the committee, 
30589, 30726. 
Discharge of patients, 30562. 
Visitation of asylums, procedure of, 30522 (page 
204, col. 2), 30549, 30557, 30564. 
Books and case books, examination of, 
question as to, 30570. 
Medical men on committee, no special 
arrangement made for attendance of, 
30726. 
Medical work, supervision of, not under. 
taken, 30766, 
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CUNYNGHAME, H.S., C.B., Assistant Under-Secretary 
of State in the Home Department (see Questions 
33307-33526). 


AcTS OF PARLIAMENT : 


Housing of the Working Classes Acts, consulting 
architect employed by Secretary of State 
under, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 

Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 


ASYLUMS: 


Accounts, absence of uniform system of, 33519. 
Cost : 

Conference at House of Lords, November 
1905, to consider best mode of examin- 
ing plans and of securing economy, 
33309 (page 321, col. 2). 

Entertainments, cost of, 33526. 

Excessive, owing to lack of adequate con- 
trol, 33516. 

Storthes Hall, reduction on estimate, in 
respect of farm buildings, 33393. 

See also title Lunacy Commissioners, sub- 
heading Asylums and title Secretary 
of State. 

Idiots and incurables, transfer to cheaper form of 

institution advocated, 33331. 

Lunacy Commissioners, powers and duties of in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Rules, 33376. 

Secretary of State, authority of in relation to, 
see title Secretary of State. 

Superintendent, appointment and qualifications 

of, 33309 (page 321, col. 1), 33477. 


Brus, PARLIAMENTARY : 


Lunacy Commissioners, appointment of, Bills 
for, 33309 (page 320, col. 1). 
BRACEBRIDGE AsyLuUM, cost of, conference between 


Home Office and Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
33309 (page 321, col. 2). 
CHANCERY DIVISION : 

Authority for administration of property of 
lunatics, views of witness as to whether de- 
sirable, 33315. 

Masters in Lunacy, transfer of powers of to, views 

as to, 33413. 


Inquisitions and inquiry, powers as to, views 
as to whether desirable, 33421, 33424. 
CoMMITTEE OF Enquiry as to work of Local Govern- 
ment Board, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 
Courts oF JUSTICE : 
Chancery Division, see that title. 
Functions of in relation to lunacy, detention 
advocated, 33315. 
Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, sugges- 
tions as to, 33317, 33410, 33412, 33414, 
33416, 33420. 
CRIMINAL LuNnATICS, authority for, Lunacy Commis- 
sioners as, views as to, 33338. 


Dorin@ton, Sir J., Evidence of, reference to, 33504. 
Essex, asylums, provision, action of Home Office 
to secure economy, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 


ForrrGN CouUNTRIES, comparison with England as 
regards scientific study and treatment of lunacy, 
33484. 


Grant oF 4s. in respect of lunatics in asylums, control 
of local authorities by means of, views as to this 
suggestion, 33327, 33523. 

Home Orrice, see title Secretary of State. 

Ipiots AND IMBECILES: 


Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 33333. 
Cheaper form of provision advocated for, 33331. 


INEBRIATES : 


Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 33336, 

Reformatories, accounts checked in Home Office, 
33467. 


Kersuaw, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 33469. 


INDEX : 


CUNYNGHAME, H. &., o.B.—cont. 


LANCASHIRE, asylum, proposed, action of Secretary 
of State to secure moderate expenditure, 33309 
(page 322, col. 1). 


LicENSED HovwsEs: 


Metropolitan and provincial, abolition of dis- 
tinction in treatment advocated, 33356. 
See alse title Private Asylums. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BoaRD: 


Loans, sanction of, authority as to, 33350, 33429 ;. 
retention advocated, 33351. 
Plans and estimates for asylum buildings, 
authority as to : 

Distinction between authority of Local 
Government Board and of Secretary of 
State, 33350. 

Submission of plans to, under scheme pro- 
posed by witness for amalgamation 
of Lunacy Commission with Home 
Office, 33436. 

Transfer of jurisdiction of Secretary of State, 
as regards ‘plans, to Local Government. 
Board, views as to this suggestion, 
33309 (page 322, col. 1 and 2), 33396, 
33432. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR : 


Appointment of Lunacy Commissioners by, 33309 
(page 320, col. 1), 33315, 33403, 33410. 
Visits, special to lunatics, power as to, 33417, 

33476. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’s VistTrors IN Lunacy, Abolition 
advocated, 33315, 33420. 
Special Visits, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 
33417, 33476. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 


Private asylums, enquiries made by Lunacy 
Commissioners as to payment for patients 
under Sec. 194, 33496. 

Secretary of State, duties and powers of under, 

33309 (pages 320, 321, 322). 

“* Building,” decision by Law Officers as to 
what is included in the term, 33309 
(page 320, col. 1), 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS AS A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Home Ofricr, views and suggestions of 
witness as to, 33309 (page 322, col. 1), 33310, 
33315, 33319, 33336, 33351, 33353, 33354, 
33360, 33363, 33402, 33432, 33433, 33498, 
33507. 
Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and 
of Masters in Lunacy with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, not advocated in this event, 33418. 
Architect, permanent, appointment of, views as. 
to, 33309 (page 322, col. 1), 33347, 33391. 
Clerk of Works or architectural inspection, 
appointment of, views as to, 33391. 
Objections to present system of a consulting 
architect, 33348. 

Several architects and specialists, consulta. 
tion with, suggestion as to, 33309 (page 
322, col. 1). 

Asylums : 

Authority as to, infringement undesirable, 
increased authority advocated, 33309 
(page 322, col. 2), 33319, 33326. 

Buildings and plans, authority as to, 33309 

(page 323), 33434. 
Alterations : 
Approval of, up to £400, powers as 
j to, 33352. 
Control of, views as to extent de- 
sirable, 33385, 33492. 
Drainage, electric lighting, heating, etc., 
occasional advice as to, advocated, 
33109 (page 322, col. 1). 

Cost of : 

Control of cost of maintenance as well 
as capital cost, advocated, 33319, 
33380, 33388, 33459, 33516, 33519. 

Rules, powers as to, advocated, 33319, 33330, 

33377. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


CUNYNGHAME, H. S., c.B.—cont, 
Lunacy Commissioners, etic.—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 


Visitation : 
Inspectors, visitation by, advocated, 
see subheading, inspectors. 
Necessity for visitation by Lunacy 
Commissioners from time to time, 
33374. 
Authority of : 
Administration of estates, authority for 
advocated, 33513. 
Asylums, increase of authority as to advo- 
cated, see subheading Asylums. 
Criminal lunatics, authority for, views as to, 
33338. 
Inebriates, authority for, views as to, 33336. 
Central Board and body of efficient inspectors, 
suggestion as to, 33319. 
(See also, subheading Inspectors. ) 
Chairman, paid, advocated, 33503. 
Committee of the Person, appointment of, views 
as to, 33414. 
Cost of administration of the Department in this 
event, question as to, 33455. 
Courts of Justice, relations with, suggestions as 
to, 33315, 33405, 33410. 
Honorary Commissioners, question as to reten 
tion of, 33407. 
Idiots, authority for, views as to, 33331. 
Inspectors, appointment advocated, 35319, 
33405, 33412, 33487, 33510. 
Grades of inspectors, 33371. 
Qualifications, 33322. 
Salaries, 33321, 33371, 33510, 33512. 
Superintendents of asylums, probable re. 
lations with, 33370, 33512. 
Local Authorities, relations with, 33363, 33377, 
33380. 33492. 
Medical and legal members, necessity for, 33489. 
Number of Commissioners required in this event, 
33405, 33408, 33487. 
Party Votes, question as to Influence of, 33366. 
Private Asylums, control of, advocated, 33354, 
33357. 
Small estates, administration of, question whether 
desirable, 33515. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGE FEEs : 
Application of surplus in event of amalgamation 


of Lunacy Commissioners with Home Office, 
views as to, 33455. 


Lunatics ‘‘ Not so Founp,” special visits to, power 
of Lord Chancellor and of Secretary of State as 
to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 33417,, 33476. 

Lunatics Having Property: Small estates, ad- 
ministration of by Lunacy Commissioners, 
question as to, 33515, 


MzrropotitaN COMMISSIONERS, appointment of, 
33309 (page 320). 

Masters In Lunacy, abolition not advocated, 
33420. . 

Napspury Asyium, cost of, 33516. 


PrivaTE ASYLUMS : 
Accounts, Inspection, suggestion as to, 33355, 
33448. 
Lunacy Commissioners, enquiries made by 
as to payments for patients, 33452, 
33495. 
Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners and Home 
Office, advocated, 33354. 
Distinction between Metropolitan and Provincial 


Licensed -Houses, abolition advocated, 
33355. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 33308, 33309 (page 319, 
col. 2). 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS: 
Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners not ad- 
vocated as, 33345. : 
Extension of this system to the feeble-minded, 
not advocated, 33346. 
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CUNYNGHAME, H.S., o.B.—cont. 


Screntiric Strupy or Lunacy, encouragement advo- 
cated, 33481. 


ScoTLAND : 


Courts of Justice, relation with Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 33315. 

Poor Houses, Lunacy Wards in, Control by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 33334. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, powers and duties of, in regard 
to Lunatics : 


Account, detailed, of powers and duties under 
the Lunacy Acts, 33309 (page 320, cols. 1 
and 2, and 321, col. 1), 33358. 

Alien lunatics, removal to their own country 
powers as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Architect and Engineer, consulting, employment 
by, views as to, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 

Asylums : 

Buildings, plans, etc., authority for sanction- 

ing, 33309 (page 320, col. 1), 33319, 
33393. 

Abolition, question whether desirable, 
33432. 

Difference between authority of Local 
Government Board, and of Home 
Secretary, as to, 33349, 33429. 

Estimates accompanying plans, 33309 
(page 321, cols. 1 and 2). 

Procedure of examination described, 
33426. 

Unsuitable land or building, powers as 
to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2.) 

Cost of, Absence of any specified control : 
Attempts to secure economy, 33309 

(page 321, cols. 1 and 2, and 322, 
col. 2). 

Drainage, water-mains, roads, lighting and 
heating, approval of Secretary of State 
not required for, unless building is in 
volved, 33309 (page 320, col. 1). 

Rules, powers as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2} 
33376, 33378. 

Superintendent, powers as to, 33309 (page 
320, cols. 1 and 2). 

Burial of lunatics, powers as to, 33309 (page 320, 
cols. 1 and 2). : 

Extent to which powers are used, question as to, 
33359. 

Government departments, consultation with, 
33309 (page 322, cols. 2). 

Hospitals, powers as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Inebriate Reformatories, accounts checked in 
Home Office, 33467. 

Letters of lunatics to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Local Authorities, powers of Secretary of State 

as to: 

Combination for provision otf 
33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Contracts for, admission of pauper lunatics 
in one district into asylum of another, 
33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Enforcement of the Act, in cases of autho- 

rities failing to make provision, 
33309 (page 321, col. 1), 33385. 

Extension to improvements in existing 
accommodation, views as_ to, 
33309 (page 321, col. 1). 

Relation with Local Authorities, general 
observations as to, 33319. 

Lunacy Commissioners : 

Appointment of, formerly by Secretary of 
State, 33309 (page 320, col. 1). 

' Organisation as a Department of the Home 
Office, suggestion by witness as to, 
see litle Lunacy Commissioners, 

Magistrates, rules re, 33309 (page 321, col. 1). 

Powers and duties not provided for, 33309 (page 
321, col. 1), 33481]. 

Private asylums and licensed houses, authority 
as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 33432. 

Prosecution for misdemeanour under Lunacy 
Acts, powers as to, 33309 (page 321, col. 1). 
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CUNYNGHAME H. §., o.8.—cont. 


‘SECRETARY OF STATE, etc.—cont. 


Restraint of liberty of the person, authority of 
Secretary of State advocated in all instances 
of, 33309 (page 322, col. 1), 33314, 33432. 

Visits, special, to lunatics ‘‘ Not so found,” 
powers as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Workhouses, lunatics in, powers as to, 33309 
(page 320, col. 2). 


‘StortHES Haut ASYLUM, cost of, 33393. 


WorxknHovusss, LUNATICS IN: 


Lunacy Commissioners, authority for, advocated, 
33331. 

Secretary of State, authority as to, 33309 (page 
320, col. 2). 


DAVIS, DAVID, Chairman of the Birmingham Asylums 
Committee (see Questions 32322-32462). 
ASYLUMS: 

Buildings: type of, advantages of villa or 
colony type as compared with large asylums, 
consideration advocated, 32325 (page 276, 
col. 2), 32390. 

Heating: suggestion as to open fires, 32417. 

Hollymoor Asylum, see title Birmingham, sub- 
heading Hollymoor. 


Inspectors, appointment advocated, see title 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading In- 
spectors. 


-Labour-saving machinery, provision not ad- 
vocated, 32417. 

‘Lease of buildings or land for shorter period than 
sixty years, advocated, 32325 (page 276, 
col. 1), 32416. 

Lighting, suggestion as to, 32417. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, 
see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Statement as to reforms required in Lunacy Ad- 
ministration, 32325 (page 276, cols. 1 and 2). 

Women on asylum committees, question as to 
32428. 


AUTHORITY : 
Local Government Board, sez that title. 
Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 
Single Central Authority for all classes of mental 


defectives advocated, 32325 (page 276, 
Cold), S24 


Brit, PARLIAMENTARY : 


Co-opted members on asylum committees, 
Bill for introduction of, 32430. 


_BrrMInGHAM ASYLUMS COMMITTEE : 
Constitution of, 32438. 


Co-opted members, proposal to introduce, 
32429. 

Hollymoor Asylum, cost of : 
Labour-saving machinery, heating, etc., 


unnecessary expenditure on, 32417, 
Communication with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners as to, question as to, 32420. 
Sewage disposal, increase in cost, owing 
to exactions of Local Government 
Board, 32409, 32434, 32450, 32458. 
Correspondence between Local Govern- 
ment Board and Birmingham Asy- 

lums Committee, 32459. 

Local Government Board, expenditure of Asy- 
lums Committee increased rather than de- 
creased by action of, 32433, 32450. 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, as to 
expenditure, Witness prefers not to give 
evidence as to, 32457. 

Poor Law Authorities afd lunacy, omasitins 
has not considered nor passed any resolution 
as to, 3246h 

AVomen on asylum committees, 
not been discussed, 32428, 


question has 
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DAVIS, DAVID—cont. 


CriminaL Lunatics (prisoners becoming insane), 
transfer to asylums, objections to, and suggestion 
as to special provisions, 32325 (page 276, col. 1), 
32366. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, placing under control of Lunacy 
Commissioners must necessitate increased num- 
ber of Commissioners, 32325 (page 276, col. 1). 


GLascGow, observation or receiving hospitals in, 32425. 
Grant, Governmental, to asylums, 32362. 


Hollymoor Asylum, see title Birmingham Asylums 
Committee, subheading Hollymoor. 


HOSPITALS : 


Observation or receiving hospitals for mental 
cases, advocated, 32325 (page 276, col. 2), 
32424. 

Out-patients’ department for mental defectives, 
advocated, 32325 (page 276, col. 2), 32426. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD: 


Economy effected by, questions as to ; experience 
of Birmingham Asylums Committee has been 
rather of increased expenditure, 32409, 
32432, 32450, 32458, 32459, 32460. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, Amendments suggested : 
Buildings and land, as to length of lease, 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32416. 
Criminal lunatics, as to provision for, 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32366. 
** Lunacy,” abolition of term advocated, 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32416. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Architect, permanent, appointment not ad- 
vocated, 32406. 
Asylum : 
Buildings : 
Demands as to, Witness prefers not to 
give evidence on this point, 32457. 
Types of buildings, advantage of villa 
or colony types as opposed to 
large asylums, consideration of 
advocated, 32325 (page 276, col. 2), 
32390. 
Visitation, more frequent advocated, 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32375. 

Constitution, re-organisation suggested by Bir- 
mingham Asylums Committee (Board 
consisting of medical men, Members of 
Parliament, and representatives of 
county and borough councils), 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32326, 32398, 32411, 
32444. 

Medical men need not preponderate, 32398 
Salaries of members, 32446. 
Inspectors, local, with offices and staff, appoint- 


ment advocated, 32325 (page 276, col.1), 


32329, 32343. 
Districts, size of, 32344. 
Qualifications, medical, not essential, 32356 
32379. 
Number of, increase necessary, 32325 (page 276, 
col. 1), 32411. , 
Scientific study of lunacy, State institution for, 


. under control of, advocated, 32325 (page 276, 


col. 1), 32380, 32389. 


Norrotk AsyLum, heating with open fires, experi- 
ment as to, 32423. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 32325 (page 276, col. 1). 


Screntiric Stupy oF Lunacy, suggestion as to, 


32325 (page 276, col. 1), 32380. 
State institution under control of Lunacy 
Board advocated, 32382, 32389. 


WAKEFIELD AsyLuM, observation or receiving wards, 
32428. 


WuitrcomseE, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 32325 
(page 276, col. 2). 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 


DAVY, J.S., C.B., Chief General Inspector and Assistant 
Secretary of the Local Government Board (see 
Questions 33764-34255). 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT : 


Local Taxation Returns Acts, Asylum Accounts 
presented to Parliament by Local Govern- 
ment Board under, 33765 (page 350,*col. 1). 

London Building Act, 1894, effect of, on cost of 
asylum construction, 33765 (page 349, 
col. 2). 


ASYLUMS : 


Accounts : 

Audit of Visiting Committee’s accounts, 
33765 (page 350, col. 1). 

Reports of Lunacy Commissioners and Local 
Taxation Returns, accounts shown in, 
33765 (page 350, col. 1). 

Authority for, Local Government Board ad- 
vocated as, see title Local Government 
Board, subheading Authority. 

Canterbury Asylum, see that title. 


Cost of : 


Buildings, cost of, 33765 (page 349, col. 2), 
34050, 34087, 34106, 34109. 
Difficulty of controlling expenditure, 
33975. 
Maintenance, cost of, increase in table show- 
ing, 33765 (page 349). 
Chronic harmless cases for whom cheaper pro- 
vision would be suitable, number of, 33859, 
33979, 33994. 
(See also title Grant.) 
Debt incurred in respect of, 33765 (page 348, 
col. 2, and 350). 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers in 
relation to, in event of organisation as 
Department of the Local Government 
Board, 33891, 33895, 33917. 
Non-pauper patients in : 
Inspection by Lunacy Commissioners in 
event of inspection of pauper patients 
by Local Government Board, advo- 
cated, 33918. 
Number of, 33765 (page 349). 
Number of Lunatics in, Increase in, table show- 
ing, 33765 (page 348). 
Paying patients in, authority for, views as to, 
34212. 
Visitation : 
Local Government Board Inspectors : 
Relations with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 
33905. 

Suggestion as to visitation of pauper 
patients by, 33897. 

Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 

Workhouse (or cheap) type of asylum for 

chronic harmless cases, 33859, 33860, 
34004, 34027, 34030, 34040, 34055, 
34200. 

Limitation to suitable classes, method of, 

views as to, 33867, 34007. 


AUTHORITY : 

Local Authorit‘es, see that title 

Local Government Board see that tile. 

Lunacy Commissioners see that title. 

Secretary of State (Home Office) not advocated 
as authority for lunatics, 33891. 

Single authority for all pauper lunatics advo- 
cated, 33860, 33883, 33930. 


Bacenat, Mr, Evidence of, reference to, 34028. 
Bermondsey CotTrace Homes at Shirley, cost of, 
33944. 


BoarpDED-OutT PAUPERS : 


Inspection of, not practised by Local Goverr- 
ment Board, 33879. 
Witness cannot give evidence as to, 33877. 
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DAVY, J. S., c.B.—cont. 


BRENTFORD WORKHOUSE, cost of building, 33942,. 
33975. 


BuRNLEY WORKHOUSE, 
33932. 


CANTERBURY BoroucH ASYLUM, expenditure — in- 
curred owing to absence of co-ordination of local: 
authorities, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 33950, 
34018, 34022. 


CLASSIFICATION, importance of, 33862, 34007. 


cost of imbecile wards,. 


Cost of provision, would be reduced by, 33865,. 
33929, 34073, 34085, 34204. 

Inspection covering the whole class, necessity 
for, to ensure proper classification, 33867. 


COMMITTEES : 


Children, Departmental Committee on, (Mr.. 
Mundella’s), expenditure on Poor Law 
buildings resulting from, 33944. 

Cottage Homes Committee 1899, recommenda- 
tion of, as to removal of all pauper imbeciles 
and epileptics from workhouse, 33765 (page 
349, col. 2), 33971, 34004, 34024, 34027,,. 
34030, 34203. 


CORNWALL, workhouse infirmaries, cost of building 
in, 33942. 


Cost oF Poor Law Buripryes, 33931 : 


Increase from 1890 to 1900, decrease subse-- 
quently, 33934. 


CorraGe Homegs, cost of building, 33944, 33975. 
CuNYNGHAME, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 34127.. 
Depts of local authorities : 


Asylums, debt incurred in respect of, 33765- 
(pages 349, 350). 

Workhouses, debt incurred in respect of, 33765- 
(pages 349, 350). 


DEVONSHIRE, workhouse infirmaries, cost of building, 
33942. 


DistTRIBUTION of pauper lunatics, table showing,. 
33765 (page 348). 


Dorset ASYLUM, private paying patients in, 34228, 
34232. 


Exeter INFIRMARY, new buildings, 34056, 34107. 
FEEBLE-MINDED, paupers only come under authority 
of Local Government Board, 34112. 


GRANT OF 4s.: 


Abolition of, cr payment in respect of all persons- 
of unsound mind, in event of proper system. 
of classification, views as to, 33862, 33874, 
33962; 33995, 33999. 

Amount, total of, Parliamentary Grant and 
payments on county and county borough 
Imperial contribution account, 33962. 

Authority, triple, responsible for the grant, 
probably the reason for its continuance, 
33860. 

Consideration by Local Government Board of’ 
effect of the grant in 1882 and in 1897, 33859. 

Control of local authorities through, objection 
to this, proposal, 33871, 33968. 

Exclusion -from, of all persons in asylums for- 
whom workhouse provision would be equally 
suitable, suggestion as to by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 33765 (page 353, cols. 1, and 2), 
33875. 

County Council Association, suggestion as to 
continuance of grant to chronic cases trans- 
ferred from asylums to workhouses, 33859. 

Extension of to all cases transferred under Sec. 
25 of the Act, and to workhouses affording 
satisfactory accommodation, suggestions ap- 
proved by Lunacy Commissioners in 1899, 
33765 (page 349, col. 1), 34003. 

Objections to the grant, 33859. 

Transfer of chronic harmless cases fron. 
workhouses to asylums encouraged by 
the grant, 33765 (page 349, col. 1), 
33844, 33859, 3: 860, 
Origin of the grant, 33860, 
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DAVY, J. S., c.B.—cont. 
GRANT OF 4s.—cont. 


Scotch system of a lump sum to be used according 
to requirements, question -whether sub- 
stitution is desirable, 33996. 

Senile dements, payment in respect of, views as 
to, 33875, 33999. 


GREENWICH UNION CoTtTaGE Homes at Sidcup, cost 
of, 33946, 33975. 


|\[AMMERSMITH WoRKHOUSE, cost of building, 33939, 
33975. 


Horton AsyLuM, cost of, 33977. 
Hosrirats, lunatics in : 
Cost of buildings, 34070. 34076. 
Cost of maintenance, increase in, 33765 (page 349.) 
Number of lunatics, 33765 (page 348). 
Non-pauper, 33765 (page 349.) 
IMBECILES in workhouses, see title Workhouses, 
subheading Lunatics and other Defectives. 
JENNER-Fust, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 34028. 
Kerrsuaw, Mr., Evidence ‘of, reference to, 33891, 
33976. 
LicENSED Hovuszss, lunatics in: 
Cost of maintenance in, increase in, 33765 (page 
349). 
nies of lunatics, 33765 (page 348). 
Non-pauper, 33765 (page 349). 


LIVERPOOL WorkKHOUSH, delirium tremens, cases in, 
33912. 
LocaL AUTHORITIES : 
Asylums, expenditure on, see title Asylums, 
subheading Cost. 
Co-ordination, absence of, 33765 (page 350- 
col. 1), 33865. py 
Canterbury Borough Asylum, expenditure 
resulting from, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 
33950. 
County councils as, views as to whether desirable, 
33765 (page 350, col. 1). 
Metropolitan Asylum Board, asylums, un- 
used accommodation resulting from, 
33910, 
Debts, see thaé title. 
Single Local Authority for all classes of 
mental defectives, advocated, 34034, 
34047. F 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp: 
Authority for all pauper or asylum lunatics, 
advocated as, 33891, 33917, 33930, 
34038, 34085, 34090, 34210, 34217. 
Private paying patients, questions as to, 
2. 


Comparison with Home Office and Lunacy 
Commissioners as regards functions, 
34111, 34121. 
Financial control, absence of and suggestions as 
to strengthening of authority, 33765 
(page 350, col. 1), 33865, 33891, 33925, 
33975, 33976, 34022, 34067, 34073, 
34121. 
Increased expenditure rarely urged on 
local authorities by, 34068, 34086. 
Legislative tendency to increase powers of 
the Board, 33765 (page 350, col. iL): 
34145, 34152. 
Refusal of loans, duties and powers as to, 
34020. 
London County Council and Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, absence of any control over, 
33984. 
Lunacy Commissioners, [relations with, 33765 
(rage 350, col. 1), 33905. 
LONDON: 
Asylums : 
London County Councei} Asylums : 
Co-ordination between London County 
Council and Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, absence of, 33910, 33983, 
33992, 
Cost of building, 33977. 
Senile decay cases in, 33910, 33983. 


DAV 4. S., C.p.—cont. 


Lonpon—cont. 
Asylums—cont. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, see that title. 
Expenditure on Poor Law buildings resulting 
Ne from Departmental Committee on Children, 
~ 33944. 
Workhouses : 
Cost of building, 33933, 33975, 33977. 
Lunatics in: 
Visitation of, 33810, 33814. 
Witness knows of no case of, except in 
receiving houses, 33815. 


Lunacy Act, 1891. 


Audit of accounts of Asylum Visiting Committees 
under Sec. 18, 33765 (page 350, col. 1). 


Lunacy Act, 1899: 


Certificates of cases under for transfer from 
workhouses to asylums, 33834. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS: 


Asylum accounts shown in Reports, 33765 (page 
350, col. 1). 
Authority as lunacy experts, 
advocated, 33891, 34039. 
Suggestion as to organisation as a Depart- 
ment of Local Government Board, 
33891, 33895, 33917, 34147. 
Comparison with Home Office and Local Govern- 
ment Board as regards functions, 34113, 
34124. 
Local Authorities, relations with, 33765 (page 
350, col. 1). 
Workhouses, authority in relation to, see title 
Workhouses, sub-heading, Visitation. 


continuance 


LUNATICS ; 
Number of, chargeable to Poor Rate: 
Increase in, table showing, 33765 (page 348). 
Proportion of pauper and non-pauper lunatics, 
33864. 
(See also titles Asylums, workhouses, etc.) 
McDovucatt, Sir John, Evidence of, reference to, 
33992. ‘ 
Manor Asylum, cost of, 33977. 


MARYLEBONE INFIRMARY, cost of building, 33933. 
METROPOLITAN AsyLuMs Boarp Asylums: 


Co-ordination of Board with local authorities, 
absence of, 33910, 33983, 33992. 

Class of case in, 33509, 33910, 33911. 

Number of lunatics in, 33765 (page 348). 

Vacancies, number of, 33910, 33991, 33992. 

Visitation by medical inspector of Local Govern- 
ment Board, 33810. 


Norrmenam WorRKHOUSE, cost of building, 33941, 
33942. 


Ovurpoor RetLier, number of lunatics receiving, 
33765 (page 348). 


PADDINGTON WORKHOUSE, uncertified lunatics in, 
question as to, 33777. 


Poor RaTEs, proportion going to iunacy, 33865. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 33764. 


SCOTLAND : 
Grant in respect of lunatics, system of, 33996. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, comparison with Local Govern- 
ment Board and Lunacy Commission as regards 
functions, 34111, 34124. 


Srpcup CorraGE Homes, cost of building, 33946 
3397 3. 


Sussex, East Sussex Asylum : 
Arrangement with other asylums to take patients, 
difficulty experienced, 33991. 
Cost of building, 33936, 34050, 34110. 
Negotiations with Canterbury as to admission of 
lunatics, 33950. 


Toctine Brc AsyLum, cost of building, 33936. 


Wist Drersy Unton WorkHovsz, epileptic home, 
33791. 
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DAVY, J. S., 0.8.—cont. 


WoORKHOUSES : 


Class entering, changes in, disappearance of 
able-bodied class, 33949, 33976, 34062. 


Cost of building workhouses and workhouse 
infirmaries, 33931, 33975, 33979, 34092, 
34107. 


Debt incurred in respect of, 33765 (pages 349, 
col, 2, and 350). 


Lunatics and other mental defectives in: 


Certification of, 33770. 

Form of certificate, 33846, 33849, 33852. 

Number of uncertified cases, questions 
as to, and as to desirability of certi- 
fication, 33775, 33789, 33831. 

Class of case : 

Definition of, 33801, 33833, 33835, 
) 33845, 33852. 
Circular defining, 33836. 
Local Government Board Order as 
to, non-existence of, 33838. 
Imbecile and senile dements, 33799, 
33803. 

Classification, increased demands as to, 
33976. 

Number of lunatics in, 33765 (pages 348, 
349), 33766, 33842. 

Objections to, 33765 (page 349, cols. 1 and 2), 

33971. 

Local Government Board, suggestions 
as to discontinuance, in 1889, 
33859, 33860. 

Lunacy Commissioners, attitude of, 
33765 (page 349, col. 1). 

Paying patients, 33927. 

Transfer of imbeciles and some lunatics to 
cheap form of asylum, views as to 
desirability of, 33765 (page 349, col. 2), 
33971, 34004, 34024, 34027, 34030, 
34040, 34055, 34200, 34209. 

Certificate for, 33834. 

Difficulty as to, owing to absence of 
sufficient asylum accommodation, 
33765 (page 349, col. 2), 33842, 
33844, 33857. 

Grant, effect of, on, see title Grant. 

Visitation of : 

Lunacy Commissioners, visitation by, 

33854. 
Notification to Commissioners of 
cases requiring special visita- 
tion, views as to, 33974. 
Number of visits, 33774, 33795, 
33820, 33823, 33856, 33973. 
Ordinary wards : 
Visitation of, 33773. 


DORINGTON, Sir John, Commissioner in Lunacy (see 
Questions 25388-25743). 


Acts OF PARLIAMENT, see title Lunacy Acts. 


_ASYLUMS : 
Building requirements, reduction as to cubic 
space, question whether desirable, 25735. 
Cruelty in, rarity of, 25574. 
Discharge from, power of, rests entirely with 
visiting committee, 25719. 
Illegal detention, rarity of, 25558, 25573. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Private asylums, attitude of public towards, 
25570. 
Superintendents, efficiency of, 25551. 
‘Ticehurst, model private asylum, 25579. 
Visitation : 
Adequacy of, and general procedure as to, 
25605, 25608. 
Increased powers to Lunacy Commis- 
sioners might affect efficiency of 
Visiting Committee, 25424, 


DORINGTON, Sir JOHN—cont. 


AsyLuMs—cont. 
Visitation—cont. 
Treatment of the sick, sanitary condition 
of asylums, ete., necessity for inquiry 
into, 25728. 
(See also title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Asylums, sub-subheading Visitation.) 


AUTHORITY : 
Central authority to execute work neglected 
by local authorities, objection to this sug- 
gestion, 25542. 
Feeble-minded, Lunacy Commissioners as autho- 
rity for, views as to whether desirable, 
25600. 
Change of name in this event, views as to, 
25603. 
Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 
Plurality of authorities, questions as to, 25694, 
25709. 
Single authority for all mental defectives, views 
as to whether desirable, 25711. 
BILLS : 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners in Hospitals, 
clauses as to in Lunacy Bill, 25446. 
Increase in number of Lunacy Commissioners, 
Bill for, 25716. 


Boarping-our of lunatics, introduction of, question 
as to whether considered by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 25587. 

COMMITTEES : 

Select Committees of 1877 (Dillwyn Committee) : 
Duties of Lunacy Commission as to people 

of property, Report on, 25730. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, evidence before, 25391. 

Select Committee of 1882 (Jessel Committee) 
Report of as to suggestion as to transfer 
of Chancery Visitors to Lunacy Com- 
mission, 25475, 25629. 

Counties, Combination of for provision of asylums, 
inadequacy of powers of under Lunacy Act, 
25436. 


FREBLE-MINDED : 
Authority most desirable for, 25598, 25600. 
Boarding-schools certified by Board of 
Education, question as to authority of 
Lunacy Commissioners as to, 25684. 
(See also title Lunacy Commiss‘oners, subheading 
Authority.) 
Number of, difficulty in estimating, 25597. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ASYLUMS: 
Ol1 and new asylums, accommodation and 
arrangements compared, 25735. 
Superintendent, late, of Gloucester Asylum, 
efficiency of, 25595. P 
LicznsEep Hovsxs, visitation of, by Inspectors 
instead of by Lunacy Commissioner, views as to 
their suggestion, 25507. 
LorpD CHANCELLOR, authority of as regards Lunacy 
Commissioners, 25393. 


LorD CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS : 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Amalgamation. 

Dual visitation, 25472, 25536. 


Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891: 
Duties of Lunacy Commissioners under, 25677. 
Number to act together on Council, Sections 187 
and 188 as to, 25484. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS 
Age limit, non-existent, 25478, 25635. 
Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and Masters in Lunacy: 
Advisability of, views as to, 25470, 25511], 
25538, 25616, 25629, 25711, 25737. 
Chairman might be one of the Masters in 
Lunacy, 25473. 
Appointment of, rests entirely with Lord 
Chancellor, 25477. 


482 INDEX : 


DORINGTON, Sir JOHN—cont. 
Lunacy ComMMiss1oNERS—cont. 


Amount of work done by, comparison between 
number of visitations in 1883 and 1904, 
25498. 

Architect, consulting, employed by, 25539. 

Assistant Commissioners, appointment advo- 

cated in event of care of feeble-minded 

devolving upon Lunacy Commissioners, 

25391, 25515. 

Medical or legal Comm‘ssioners, questions 

as to, 25547, 25550. 

(See also subheading Deputy Commissioners. ) 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Authority, extent of and views as to whether 

adequate, 25424. 

Classification of asylums and provision for 
special classes of cases, inadequacy of 

powers as to, 25436. 

Discharge of patients, absence of power as to, 

25719. 

Ul-treatment of patients, duties of Lunacy 

Commissioners in case of, as to, 25554, 

25574. 

Plans and Estimate : 
Demands of Commissioners as to space, 
occasionally excessive, 25735. 

Number to be dealt whit, 25540. 

Staff and dietary, absence of any powers as to, 

25425. 

Treatment of patients, advice as to, 25578. 
Visitation : 

Dua! visitation (one legal and ore 
medical Commissioner) regu- 
lations as to: 

Discontinuance except for larger 
asylums, suggestion as to, 
25391, 25494, 25549, 25551. 

Difficulty in event of illness or 
sudden incapacitation of one 
Commissioner, 25479, 25481. 

Relative importance of legal and 
medical Commissioners in 
visitation, 25639. 

Duplicate visitation, by Lunacy Com- 

missioners and Chancery Visitors, 

25472, 25536. 

Number of asylums to be visited, in- 

crease in, 25498. 

Substitution of visitation by Inspectors, 

views as to this suggestion, 25500, 

25508. 

Number of visits annually, 25608. 

Attendance, daily, of one Commissioner at the 
Office, 25530. 

Authority of : 

Adequacy of, views as to, 25392, 25424, 
25436. 
Classes of defectives at present coming 

under, 25667. 

Feeble-minded authority for, views as to 

whether desirable, 25600, 25666, 

25733, 25667, 25733. 

Assistant Commissioners, appointment 

of, suggestions as to, 25391, 25515, 

25547, 25550. 

Hospitals, authority with regard to, increase, 

advocated, 25442. 

Local Government Board, authority of in 

relation to, 25695, 25712, 25715. 

Lord Chancellor and Secretary of State, 

authority of in relation to, 25392, 25398. 

Certificates, Reception Orders, ete., 22558. 
Errors in certificates, correction of, 25558, 

25564. 

Undertaken by Commissioner in the Office, 

not at Board meetings, 25422. 

Complaints or attacks on administration of, 
witness is unaware of talus 

Chairman, Permanent : 

Appointment of, suggestion as to, 25401, 

25414, 25466, salary advocated, 25468. 

Attendance at meetings, 25457. 

Clerical staff, supervision of work of, question 

as to, 25530- 


DORINGTON, Sir JOHN—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—conf. 


Constitution of : 
Fundamental change in is undesirable : 
Modification advocated by Commis-- 
sioners, 25391. 
Summary of recommendation, 25391 
(page 289 col. 2). 
Honorary Commissioners, see that subhead-- 
ing. 
Legal and Medical members, see that sub-- 
heading. 
Licensed Houses, visitation, 25507. 

Deputy Commissioners or inspectors, appoint- 
ment of, views as to this suggestion, 2539}. 
(page 389, col. 1), 25500, 25504. 

Honorary Commissioners : 

Abolition of, views as to whether desirable, 
25465. 
Attendance at Meetings: 25463. 
Number of, 25449, 25459. 
Vacancies, unfilled, 25391 (page 289, col. 1),. 
25449, 
Necessity for increasing number of 
Commissioners would still exist if 
these places were filled up, 25460. 

Legal and Medical members : 

Proportion of increase should be of medical‘ 
rather than legal members, 25391, 
25522. 

Relative value of, consideration of, 25472, . 
25523, 25545, 25617, 25639, 25661. 

Local authorities, relations with : 

Complaints as to administration of the- 
Commission, witness is unaware of,. 
25533. 

Demands of the Commission as to buildings,. 
occasionally excessive, views as to,. 
25735. 

Powers of Lunacy Commissioners, increase 
unnecessary, aS 25439, 25593. 

Meetings : 

Attendance at, 25463. 

Licences for private asylums granted at,. 
25405. 

Regulations as to, 25400. 

Quorum, number required to form,. 
25405, 25413. 

Number of : 

Honorary and paid members, proportion of,. 
25449, 25459. 

Increase by two advocated, 25391, 25460, 

25497, 25518, 25545, 25548, 25565, 
25716. 

Medical or legal members, increase, . 
views as to, 25522, 25546. 

Objects, chief, of the Commission, 25554,. 
25573, 25578. 

Report of 1847, on class of persons coming 
under the authority of the Commission,. 
25669. 

Secretary to the Commission : 

Appointment as to Comumissiover, possi- 
bility of, 25482. 

Supervision of clerical staff, 25530. 

Treatment of lunatics generally, types of asylums, . 
etc., discussions as to, question as to, 25718. . 

Unanimity of on general matters of principle, . 
25420. 

LUNATICS owning property, authority for and visita-- 
tion of, 25472, 25526, 25730. 

Masters In Lunacy, amalgamation with Lunacy 
Commissionrs, views as to, see title Lunacy ~ 
Commissioners, subheading Amalgamation. 

Mepico-PsyewoLoGicaL SocreTy. work of, 25580,. 
25612. 

PRIVATE CAR, patients in Licensed Houses, visita- - 
tion ot, 25507. 

QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 25388, 25619, 25620. 

WorkuHOovSES, LUNATICS IN : 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties of with regard to, . 


25674. 
Retention of, views as to whether desirable,. 


25742. 
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“FISCHER, T. H., K.C., Master in Lunacy (see Questions 
29985-30295). 


AMBROSE, Master, Evidence of,reference to, 30026, 
30084. 


AUTHORITIES now taking part in Lunacy Juris- 
diction, number of, and consequent sacrifice of 
unity, 29985 (page 181, col. 2). 


CASES: 


Burrow’s case, costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Cathcart, Mrs., case of, 30063. 
Costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Gilchrist case, 30003. 
Costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Traverse, right of, 30003. 
Townshend case, 30094. 
Costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Traverse, no right of, 30011. 


“CHANCERY DIvIsION oF THE HigH Court, Transfer 
to of work of Masters in Lunacy as regards 
k administration, views as to this suggestion, 
29986 (pages 182, col. 2, and 183, col. 1), 
30039. 
Amount of work to be transferred, 29986 (page 
hy 182, col. 2), 30039. 
Capital bringing into Court, question as to, 30134. 
Circular letter to Solicitors as to, suggestion, 
29986 (page 183, col. 1), 30015. 
Distribution of Lunacy work among many per- 
sons, objection to, 29986 (page 183, col. 2). 
Economy would not be effected, 29986 (page 
183, col. 1), 30019. 
Misapplication of property of lunatics, ques- 
tion as to powers in event of, 30199. 
Privacy of proceedings would be sacrificed, 
29986 (page 183, col. 1), 29987. 
Taxation business, question as to, 30036. 


«Common Law, Masters at, number of cases taken by, 
30099. 


«County Court, administration of small estates 
through, views as to, 30100, 30109. 
Extension to large estates, views as to whether 
desirable, 30262. 


-CozEens-Harpy, Lord Justice, Evidence of, reference 
to, 29986, 30011, 30018, 30036, 30134, 30136. 


-CRICHTON-BROWNE, Sir J., Evidence of, reference 
to, 30178. 


-Inebriates or Prodigals, inclusion under sec. 116 of 
Lunacy Act 1890, 30282. 


_Inqguisitions In Lunacy: 


Application tor, comes from friends of aileged 
lunatic, 30216. 

Cost of, 29986 (page 183, col. 1), 30246. 

Juries, reduction in number of jurymen advo- 
cated, 29985 (page 181, col. 2), 30256. 

(See also title Lunatics having property, subhead- 
ing Lunatics so found.) 

‘{ssuz, TRIAL OF: 

Advantage of, views on this point, 29986 (page 
183, col. 1), 30001. 

Costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 

Powers of Judge in Lunacy to order, 29986 
(page 183, col. 1). 


-JuDGE oF HigH CouRT, appointment of, to deal 
with lunacy questions, suggestion as to, 
29985 (page 181, col. 2), 30045, 30055, 
30137. 
Appeal, 30053. 
Economy, question as to, 30143. 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, retention advocated 
in this event, 30056, 30158. 
Masters, abolition of in this event, 30051. 
Salary of Judge, 30143. 
Staff of Lunacy Department might be taken over, 
30050. 
-JUDGE In LUNACY: 
Account, general and historical, of jurisdiction of, 
29985 (page 180, col. 1 and 2). 
Commission, special (Sign Manual) appointment 
by, 29985 (page 181, col. 2). 
Issue, power to order, 29986 (page 182, col. i). 
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FISCHER, T. H., K.c.—cont. 

JUDGE IN Lunacy—cont. 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with, 29986 (pag- 

182, col. 2). 

Control exists—Orders can be revised or 
discharged by Judge on appeal, 29986 
(page 182, col. 2). 

Matters sent up to Judge by Masters, 30020. 

Orders under Sec. 116, sub-section D., not made 
by, 30235, 30240. 

Permanent Judge not appointed—sacrifice 
of unity entailed, 29985 (page 180, cot. 1, and 
180, col. 2). 

Sittings of, in Chambers, after day in Court, 
29985 (page 180, col. 1). 

Transfer of large portion of work of to Masters 
in Lunacy by Act of 1891, 29985 (page 181, 
col, 1). 

Vesting orders, power as to, 29985 (page 181, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

JUDICIAL TRUSTEE, administration of estates of 
lunatics by, views as to this suggestion, 
30124. 

Official solicitor acting as, 30123. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR, jurisdiction of, under Lunacy 

Act, 1890, 29985 (page 180, col. 1). 

Lorp CHANCELLOR'S VisrroRs, retention advocated. 

Adequacy and efficiency of and retention advo- 
cated, 29985 (page 182, col. 1), 30056, 30069, 
30078, 30158. 

Amalgamation with Masters in Lunacy, in- 
advisable ; power exists but has never been 
exercised, 29985 (page 182, col. 1). 

Amount of work done by, 30069. 

Class of case dealt with, 30070. 

Cost of the Department, 30170. 

Legal and Medical Visitors, relative importance 
of, 30077, 30186. 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with, 30056. 

Personal interviews with each patient and 
enquiries into mental condition, and into 
use of property tor his benefit, 30072. 

Special visits at request of Masters in Lunacy, 
30179. 

Lunavy Acts, 1890 anp 1891. 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, powers 
as to under, 29985 (page 182, col. 1). 

Amendment of, suggestion as to, 29985 (page 181, 
col. 2), 30232. 

Sounty Court Judge, powers of under Sec. 132, 
extension of, views as to, 30291. 

Judge in Lunacy, power of under, 29985 (page 

180, cols. 1 and 2). 

Concurrent jurisdiction of Judges 
Masters under, 30138. 

Transfer of work of Judges and Masters 
by Act of 1891, 29985 (page 181, col. 1). 

Masters in Lunacy, powers and duties of under, 
29985 (page 180, col. 2, and 181, col. 1). 

Misuse of property, Sec. 100 as to, 30272. 

Person incapable of managing his property, 
but capable of managing his person, amend- 
ment of Sec. 98, Sub-sec. 3, and of Sec. 
108, Sub-sec. 3, as to, advocated, 29985 
(page 181, col. 2), 30191, 30232. 

Sce. 116: 

Committee of Person, appointment under. 
suggestion as to, 29985 (page 182, col. 
1), 30204. 

Transfer of case from one jurisdiction to 
another, amendment as to advocated, 
29985 (page 181, col. 1). 

Sub-sec. C., control of person under, 30205. 

Sub-sec. D.: 

Amendment of by striking out words 
“arising from disease or age,” 


and 


views as° to whether desirable 
29985 (page 182, col. 1), 30211, 
30285. 


Control of person not given by, 30204, 

First Orders under, 30234. 

Inebriates and _prodigals, 
under, views as to, 30282. 

Visitation of cases under, views as to, 
30202. 


inciusion 


A484 INDEX: 


. 


FISCHER, T. H., x.c.—coné. 
LUNATICS HAVING PRropERTY—cont. 


FISCHER, T. H., K.c.—cont. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 anp 1891—cont. 
Sec. 116—cont. 


Sub-sec. E., extension of to cases of over 
£2,000, views as to this suggestion, 30291. 
Suggestions as to a new Lunacy Act, 29985 
(page 18], col. 2). 
Vesting Orders, provisions as to (Secs. 133- 
143) 29985 (page 181, col. 1). 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS: 


Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and Masters in Lunacy, view of wit- 
ness as to this suggestion, 30069. 
Adequacy to carry on work of Chancery 
Visitors, views as to, 30075, 30078, 
30166. 
Power of Lord Chancellor as to amalgama- 
tion has not been exercised, 30066. 
Amount of work: 
Excessive for number of Commissioners, 
30069, 30189. 
Number of cases dealt with in Lunacy De- 
partment, 29986 (page 182, col. 2). 
Asylums, visitation : 
Dual visitation (by legal or medical mem- 
bers), 30077. 
Class of case dealt with by, 30069, 30070. 
Inquisitions in Lunacy, transfer to from Masters, 
views as to this suggestion, 29985 (page 
182, ‘col. 2). 
Legal and Medical Commissioners, relative im- 
portance of, 30189. 
Masters in Lunacy, communications with, 30277. 
Misuse of property, Report, to Lord Chancellor 
in cases of, 30272. 


Tiunacy PERCENTAGE FEES: 


Amount for one year, 30118. 

Complaints as to, witness knows no instance of, 
30241. 

Not levied in cases of under £100 a year, 30111. 

Number of cases paying different classes of 
percentage, 30113. 

Surplus, amount of and expenses paid out of, 
29986 (page 183, col. 1). 


Lunatics, prohibition from sitting in Parliament, 
advocated, 29985 (page 182, col. 1). 


LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY : 


Accounts rendered to Masters, 30125. 

Charges on estates other than lunacy percentage 
fees, questions as to, 30122. 

Lunacy percentage fees, see that title. 

{Lunatics ‘“‘ Not so Found” (cases under Sec. 

116). 

Capital, control of, by Masters, 30126. 

Control of person not implied under Sub- 
sec. D., 30193. 

Implied under Sub-sec. C., 30205. 

Order authorising a person to concur in 
som? act, deed or will, in cases when no 
Committee of the Person has been 
appointed, suggestion as to, 29985 
(page 182, col. 1). 

Orders under Sub-sec. D., procedure in 
making, 30234. 

Transfer of proceedings from one sub-section 
to another, suggestion as to, 29985 
(page 182, col. 1). 

Value of estate, limitation, 30108. 

Visitation of cases under Sub-sec. D., views 
as to, 30202. 

Lunatics “So Found” (by inquisition) : 
Capital, control of by Masters, 30126. 
Committee of the Estate, powers of, under 

Sec. 120 of Lunacy Act, 1890, 29985 
(page 180, 183, col. 2). 

Costs of an inquisition, 29986 (page 182, 
col. 1), 

Juries in an inquigition, number of jury- 
men, reduction advocated, 29985 (page 
181, col. 2), 30059, 30256. 

Traverse, right of, see title Traverse. 

Misuse cf property, Reports in cases of, 30272. 


Public Trustee or Judicial Trustee, administration. 
of estates by, views as to, 30124. 
Number of cases dealt with, 29986 (page 182, 
col. 2), 30039. 
Receivers usually not paid: Masters autl orised’ 
to pay if required, 30122. 
Small estates, administration of : 
Small estates : 
County Court, dealing with through, views- 
as to this suggestion, 30100, 30109, 
30258, 30262, 30291. 
Lunacy Commissioners, powers as to, views 
as to whether desirable, 30278. 
Relations or friends, usually assist in, 30109. 
Masters In Lunacy: 


Account, general, of powers and duties of,. 
29985 (page 179, col. 1, and 180, col. 1). 
Abolition in event of appointment of Judge 
of High Court to deal with all Lunacy 
cases, suggestion as to, 29985 (page 180, col, 
2), 30051, 30141. 
Accounts rendered to, 30125, 30195. 
Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors: 
undesirable, 29985 (page 182, cols. 1 and 2). 
Amount of work: 
Length of official day, 30084. 
Number of cases dealt with by Witness in. 
one year, 30090. | 
Number of summonses in a day, 30082, 30089. 
Appointments : 
Delay in, Witness has no knowledge  of,. 
30079. 
Method of dealing with and arranging, 30093. 
Period usually elapsing between demand. 
for and granting of, 30080. 
Capital, control of, 30126. _ 
Class of case dealt with by, 30069, 30070. 
Clerks : 
Amount of work, 30147. 
Length of official day, 30150. 
Appointment by Lord Chane llor advo- 
cated, 29985 (page 181, col. 2), 
Holidays, 30156. 
Number : 
Increase advocated, 30153. 
Increase only by consent of Lord Chan- 
cellor advocated, 29985 (page 181, 
col. 2). 
Promotion by Judge in Lunacy, view as to,. 
29985 (page 181, col. 2). 
Salary, 30152. 
Taxation business, 30021. 
Costs in Departments of, 30118, 30246. 
Counsel rarely appear before, 30287. 
Decision as to whether inquisition shall be held. 
does not rest with, 29985, (page 180, col.1). 
Financial position of Department, self-support- 
ing and with a surplus, 29985 (page 182, col. 
1). 
Judge in Lunacy, relations with : 
Control exists, orders can be discharged or 
revised by Judge on appeal, 29986 
(page 182, col. 2). 
Jurisdiction of a Judge exercised by, 29985. 
(page 181, col. 1), 30234, 30239. 
Lists not put up in Chambers, 30093. 
Number of estates under £500 dealt with by, @ 
30102. 
Number of estates over £500 and under £2,000, 
30107. 
Orders under Sub-sec. D., First Orders, 30234. 
Separate working of the Masters, 30041. 
Small estates dealt with by, 30109, 30278. 
Special Visits at request of, 30179. 
Stamps, use of in office of, extent of, 30111, 
30117, 30246. 
Amount of fees, 30118, 30246. 
Taxation Duties, 30021, 30025. 
Transfer of inquisitions from, to Lunacy Com- 
missioners, view as to, 29986 (page 182, col. 2). 
Vesting Orders, 29985 (page 181, col. 1 and 2), 
30156. 
Vacation arrangements, 29)86 (page 182, col. 2). 
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FISCHER, T. H., x.c.—cont. 


OFFICIAL SOLICITOR : 


Cases in which he would probably act, 30263. 

Judicial trustee, action as, 30123. 

Norhinal fees in small property cases, 30123, 
30268. 


PRIVATE CARE, cases in, absence of any powers of 
compulsory certification, 30213. 


Pusuiic TrusTeExz, administration of small estates by, 
views as to, 30109. 


QuaLificatTions of Witness, 29985 (page 180, col. 1). 
TAXATION oF Lunacy Costs, 30021. 


TRAVERSE, Right of, 30005, 30011. 


®Gilchrist case, 30002. 
Suggestion that it should be on same footing as 
+ demand. for trial of an issue, 29985 (page 
181, col. 2, and 182, col. 1), 30065. 


VesTING ORDERS, procedure as to, 29985 (page 180, 
cols. 1 and 2), 30037. 


Definitions of, 29885 (pages 180, col. 2, and 181, 
col. 1). 


‘GIFFARD, H. F., Commissioner in Lunacy (see Questions 
27080-27375). 
Acts or PARLIAMENT: 


Act of 1845, no age limit for Lunacy Com- 
missioners under, 27282. 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 


ASYLUMS : 


Accommodation: drawbacks of large asylums. 
27358. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, 
as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Visitation : number of visits desirable annually, 
27092. 


Boarpep-out Lunatics (outdoor relief cases), 
visitation advocated, 27109, 27349. 


CHANCERY D=PARTMENT: 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, view 
as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Amalgamation. 

Ability of Lunacy Commissioners to perform 
duties of Chancery Visitors, views as to 
27118. 

Masters in Lunacy : 

Abolition undesirable, 27308. 
Age limit undesirable, 27278. 
‘ Master attached to the Lunacy Commission, 
unsuccessful experiment as to, 27174. 
Notice of inquisitions and of cases under 
Sec. 116 of Lunacy Act, 27310. 

(See also title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 

Amalgamation.) 


COMMITTEES : 


Increase in number of Commissioners, asked 

for before various Commissions, 27240. 

Select Committee of 1877-9: 

Masters as Honorary Commissioners, evi- 
dence as to unsuccessful experiment, 
2TL75. 

Shaftesbury, Lord, evidence of, as_ to 
undesirability of too large a membership 
for Lunacy Board, 27153. 


INQUISITIONS IN LUNACY : 


Abolition undesirable, 27297. 
Juries, requisition, rarity of, 27300. 
Number of, decreasing, 27299. 
Procedure, 27302. 


‘KENDAL WoRKHOUSE, number of lunatics in, 27103. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to wheter desirable, 27118, 
27143, 27336, 27337. 
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Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 
Lunatics having property : 
Sec. 98, enabling Master to find that man 
can manage himself but not his pro- 
perty, 27298. 
Sec. 116, order as to property made by 
Master under, 27298. 
Religious services, Sec. 187 as to, 27212. 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, points to 
be enquired into, 27117. 
Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 
Adequacy of, if numbers were increased, views 
as to, 27339. 
Age limit undesirable, 27278. 
Average age of Commissioners on retire- 
ment, £7286 and note. 
Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitor, 
views as to, 27339. 
Advisability of, views as to, 27123, 27143. 
Adequacy of Commissioners to carry on 
work in this event, 27336. 
Masters in Lunacy, position of, in this event : 
Distinct work, advocated, 27124, 27133. 
Exceptions as to visitation of 
Chancery patients and patients 
under Sec. 116, 27127. 
Experiment as to appointment of 
Master as Lunacy Commissioner, 
unsuccessful, 27174. 
Senior Master as permanent paid 
chairman, suggestion as to, 27144, 
27160, 27175. 
Amount of work undertaken by : 
Consultation with colleagues, difficulty of, 
owing to lack of time, 27248, 27254, 
27260. 
Difficulty in carrying on work if one member 
is incapacitated, 27237. 
Size of asylums in relation to, 27223, 27358. 
Travelling, increased facilities for, effect of 
upon amount of work that can be 
undertaken, 27219, 27364. 
Arzhitect, permanent, salaried, appointment 
advocated, 27165, 27196, 27341. 
Expert assistance also required for sanita- 
tion and lighting, 27167, 27198, 27345. 
Assistant Commissioners, appointment advo- 
cated in event of feeble-minded being 
placed under Lunacy Commissioners, 
27238, 27326, 27331. 
Duties that might be undertaken by, 27332, 
27349. 
Asylums, duties and powers in relation to : 
Authority, advisory, 27158. 
Church or Chapel, provision, reeommenda- 
tion of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
27210. 
Fire-escape on stairs, decision as to, 27201, 
27203. 
Plans and estimates, examination of : 
Excessive demands by Commissioners 
as to expenditure, views as to 
this assertion, 27193. 
Luxuries sometimes curative, 
| 27194. 
Economy, policy of Commissioners as to, 
27344. 
Rules, discussion as to, lack of time for, 
27254. 
Visitation : 
Bodily and mental condition of patients 
on admission, not enquired into 
during visitation, 27117. 
Comparison of visitation by Lunacy 
Commissioners and by Visiting 
Committees, 27089. 
Dual visitation, views as to, and as to 
whether option of single visita- 
tion is desirable, 27111, 27243. 
Economy, considerable, would be 
effected by, 27243. 
Medical or legal members, single 
visitation by, immaterial, 
27112. 
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GIFFARD, H. F.—coni. 
Lunacy ComMissIonERS—cont. 
Asylums, duties, ete.—cont. 
Visitation—cont. 


Legal members, visitation by, should be 
continued, 27182, 27312. 

Number of patients that can be seen 
in a day, 27224, 27352. 

Number of visits necessary annually, 
27089, 27092. 

Procedure described, 27182, 
27356. 

Rotation of visitors, diversity of advice 
does not arise from, 27199, 27372. 

Size of asylums, effect of on strain of 
visitation, 27223, 27358. 

-pecial legal or medical knowledge, 
question whether necessary for, 
27319. 


Authority of: 


Adequacy of, witness agrees with evidence 
of other Commissioners on this point, 
27142. 

® Advisory rather than mandatory, 27158. 


Chairman, permanent, salaried, advocated, 27125, 
27291. 
Authority and duties, 27146, 27294. 
Senior Master in Lunacy, suggestion as to 
appointment of, in event of amalgama- 
tion of the two departments, 27125 
27144, 27160, 27175, 27275. 
Correspondence, rapidity with which dealt with, 
and names in which office work generally 
is kept up to date, 27216. 
Criticism, Parliamentary, of work of the Com- 
mission, 27188, 27271. 
Honorary members : 
Assistance of, in forming a quorum, 27150. 
High officials, appointment of, as, views as 
to whether desirable, 27148, 27161. 
Legal and medical members: 
Attitude of medical profession as to 
relative numbers of, 27186. 
Importance, relation of, views as to, 
and as to intention of legal 
members, 27112, 27178, 27316. 
Limitation of legal members to 
board work not advocated, 
27182. 
Parliamentary attack on legal 
members, 27189. 
Reports on asylum visitation, written, 
by legal members, 27184. 
Licensed houses, visitation of: number of 
visits to, views as to whether increased 
number is necessary for Metropolitan 
houses, 27083. 


Meetings : 


27312, 


Attendance at, time spent in, and time 
spent on visitation, 27260. 

Quorum : 

Difficulty in obtaining, 27266. 

Extent to which business goes on 
without a quorum, 27268. 

Honorary Commissioners, value of 
in forming a quorum, 27150. 

Weekly meetings advocated, and speciat 
boards when necessary, 27145. 

Number of, increase advocated, 27187, 27239, 
27245, 27247, 27270. 

Medical men, increased number of, views 
as to, 27187, 27329. 

Number of lunatics, increase in, without 
proportionate increase in number of 
Commissioners, 27233. 

Single patients, visitation either by legal or 

medical members/of the board, 27114. 

Substitutes during illness, ete. : 

Difficulty of appointment in emergency, 
27233. 

Payment by Commissioners, 27374. 

Superannuation allowance, 27283, 27288. 
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GIFFARD, H. F.—cont. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 


Unanimity of opinion among, 27199, 27367. 
Consultations resulting in, 27258. 
Example of discussion das to accidents 
in asylums, 27256. 
Workhouses. see that title. 


LUNATICS : 


Number of, increase in, 27233. 
Property, lunatics having: 

Abolition of inquisition in lunacy (Lunatics 
“so found”), views as to this sug- 
gestion, 27297, 27306. 

Juries in inquisition cases, rarity of, 27300. 

Notice of inquisitions and of cases under Sec. 
116 of Lunacy Act sent & Lunacy 
Commissioners to Masters, 27310. 

Number of Chancery patients,, 27128. 

Number of inquisition cases, 27299. 

Powers of Lunacy Commissioners to deal 
with, without direct appeal to Masters 
in Lunacy, views as to this suggestion, 
27135. 

Procedure in inquisitions, 27302. 

Substitution of Lunacy Commissioners 
assisted by land agents, for Masters in 
Lunacy, views as to this suggestion, 
27308. 

Visitation of Chancery patients by Lunacy 
Commissioners and by Masters in 
Lunacy, 27127, 27169, 27172. ’ 

Workhouses, lunatics in, see title Workhouses. 


Masters In LUNACY: 


Age limit undesirable, 27278. 

Abolition undesirable, 27308. 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Amalgamation. 

Experiment unsuccessful as to appointment of 
Master as Commissioner, 27174. 

Notices of inquisitions and of cases under Sec. 
116, 27310. 

QUALIFICATION of Witness, 27080. 
Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 27310. 
WorkHovusSsES, Lunatics in: 
~ Class of case, 27102. 

Visitation and inspection : 

Adequacy of, and views as to numbers of 
inspections necessary, 27094. 

Legal or medical members of Commission, 
inspection by, 27316. 

Local Government Board, inspection by, 
27099. 


YORKSHIRE ASYLUMS: 


Expenditure forced on asylum committee by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 27194. 

Fire-escape or stairs, diversity of opinion as to, 
for Keighley Asylum, 27201, 27203. 


HINE, GECRGE T., Consulting Architect to the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy (see questions 32606-32992). 


Aur ScuEersitz ASYLUM, cost of, 32722. 


American AsyLums: Question whether they would 
satisfy requirements of English Lunacy Come 


missioners as expressed in Suggestions to 
Architects, 32717. 
Arcuirect, CoNnsuLTINac, To Lunacy CommiIs- 
SIONERS : 


Account, general, of qualification and duties of, 
32607 (pages 285 and 286). 

All plans not submitted to, 32618, 32714. 

Alteration of purpose for which buildings were 

- sanctioned, Witness has no responsibility as 

to, 32625. 

Amount of time oceupied in work for the Com- 
mission, 32621. 

Appointment might be dispensed with if sugges- 
tions to architects were kept up-to-date, 
question whether, 32644. 
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HINE, GEORGE T.—cont. 
ARCHITECT, CONSULTING, ETC.—cont. 


Asylums built by witness (not in character of 
consulting architect), 32607 (page 285, 
COLD). 

Amount of private work undertaken, 32792. 

Cost of, 32694, 32757. 

Designing, specification and supervision 
undertaken, not the taking out of 
quantities, 32980. ; 

Examination of plans by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, strictness of, 32649, 32660. 

Payment—Amount received in fees, 32790. 

32820, 32982, 32986. 
Scale adopted by Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 32988. 

Special arrangements, 32820, 32985. 

Replicas, 32820. 

Specifications, 32797, 32980. _ 

Tenders never opened by architects, 32806. 

Authority as to plans, increase of, would pro- 
bably result in economy, 32940. 

Cost of Asylums : 

Economy urged and practised by architect, 

32607 (page 286, et. seq.), 32634, 
32745, 32750, 32954. 

Character of information given to assist 
in reducing cost, special Report on, 
32607 (page 289, col. 1). 

Reports showing, 32607 (pages 287, 288). 

Home Office, connection with, as regards plans, 
questions as to, 32645. 

Inspection to see if plans are carried. out, not 
practised, 32624. 

Journeys rarely taken : charged for when taken, 
32616. 

Local Government Board, connection with, as 

regards plans, 32648, 

Number of plans examined by witness yearly, 
32612. 

Objections raised by former witnesses to this 
system, replies to, 32607 (page 286, col. 2), 
32649. 

Payment by fees, 32608, 32620, 32986. 

Average amount yearly, 32614. 

Procedure in examination of plans, 32607 (page 
286, col. 1). 

Reports to Lunacy Commission on cost of asylum 

buildings, extracts from, 32607 (pages 

287, 288). 

Character of information given to assist in 
reducing cost, extract from special 
report, 32607, page 289, col. 1). 

Responsibility of, ends with final certificate 
32623, 32763. 

Sites not always inspected by, 32627. 

Specifications sometimes submitted to, 32674, 
32832. 

Suggestions and instructions to architect, see 
title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Asylums Buildings and Plans, sub-subheading 
Suggestions. 

Tenders : 

Consideration of, not undertaken by, 32623. 

Suggestion to builders as to, Questions as to, 
32814. 


ARCHITECT, PERMANENT, salaried, employment by 
. Lunacy Commissioners, views of witness as 
to this suggestion, 32617, 32621, 32637, 
32673, 32921, 32975. 
Clerk o: works, architect to act as, views as to 
32922. 
Arocuirect EmpLloyED By Locan AUTHORITIES, sce 
title Asylums, subheading Architect. 
AsyLums, buildings, plans, etc. : é' 
Architect, consulting, employed by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, see title Architect, Consulting. 
Architect employed by local authorities, qualifi 
cation of: county surveyor frequently 
employed, 32628, 32664, 32829, 32858. 
Extravagances in materials, tendency as to, 
32675. ' 
Economy would probably result from em- 
ployment of properly qualified architect, 
32637. 
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HINE, GEORGE T.—cont. 
ASYLUMS, buildings, plans, etc.—cont. 
Chapels : 
Cost of, 32901. 
Separate from entertainment rooms, question 
as to necessity for, 32976. 
Corridors : 
Width of, apparent discrepancy between 
suggestions to architects issued by 
Lunacy Commissioners, and width of 
corridors in asylum built by witness, 
32967. 
Visiting rooms, use as, 32971. 
Cost of : 
Building materials, effect of on, 32740, 
Chapels, 32901. 
Cheaper provision, possibility of, for quiet, 
harmless patients, 32741. 
Proportion of such patients, 32954. 
Cottages and piggeries, 32908. 
Cubic space, cost per foot, 32677. 
Further cost in alterations and additions, 
questions as to, 32775. 
Letter as to, submitted by consulting 
architect to Lunacy Commissioners, to: 
County Council’s Association, 32607 
(page 286, col. 2). 
Methods of reduction: question as to 
whether witness can suggest, 32672. 
Minimum cost, question as to, 32738, 32740. 
Quantity surveyor’s charges, 32981. 
Reports by consulting architect to Lunacy 
Commissioners on, 32607 (pages 287, 288, 


289). 
Superintendent’s House, cost of, 32824, 
32878. 
(See also title of Asylums, as Bexley, Claybury, 


etc.) 

Cubic space, requirements as to, 32677, 32865. 

Floor space, 32726. 

Heating apparatus, variety of firms supplying, 
32817. 

Lavatories, water-closets, etc., separate build- 
ing for, question as to, 32733, 32863. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, 
in relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Asylums. 

Procedure as to examination of plans, 32795. 

Sanitary matters, sewage disposal etc., super- 
vision of, 32648. 

Suggestions for guidance of architects, see tithe 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Asylums, 
sub-subheading Suggestions. 


Banecour Asyuum, cost of, reduction of, 32607 (page 
286, col. 2). 

BansTEAD AsyLuM (temporary buildings), cost of 
32607 (page 288, col. 1), 32745. 


Brextey Asytvum, cost of, 32607 (page 288, col. 1), 
32738, 32769, 32783, 32784. 
Bits, PARLIAMENTARY : } 
Prohibition of alteration of purpose for which 
buildings have been sanctioned, Bills for, 
32626. 
Bracusripcre Asyxum (County Lindsey), cost of 
superintendent’s house, 32878. 
BricHtTon, BoroucH AsyLuM, tower tanks, cost of, 
32607 (page 289, col. 1). 
Bristot AsyLum, Fishponds additions, cost of, 32607 
(page 288, cols. 1 and 2). 
CarpirFr ASYLUM, cost of : 


Chapel, 32902. 
Reconstruction of temporary buildings, 
32839. 

Superintendent’s house, 32880. . 
CHEDDLETON AsyLuM, cost of, 32607 (page 287- 

col. 2). 
CLayBuRY ASYLUM: 

Corridors, width of, 32968. 

Cost of, 32696. 
Cotnny Haron Asyium addition, cost of, 32607 (page 

288, col. 2). 


32745, 
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HINE, GEORGE T.—cont. 


Croypon Mentat Hosprrau additions, 
32607 (page 289, col. 1). 


Essex County Asylum, cost of, 32607 (page 287, 
col. 1 and 2). 


Foreicn AsyLums, cost of, as compared with English, 
question as to, 32717, 32788. 


Germany : Asylums, cost of, as compared with English 
asylums, 32722. 


Hants County Asyitum, superintendent’s house, 
cost of, 32607 (page 288, col. 1). 


Home OFFIcE, economy in asylum construction 
urged by, 32852. 


Horton Asyuvum, cost of, 32702, 32760. 
Difference between architect’s estimate and 
amount expended, 32761. 
More expensive form of construction would 
have been probably cheaper in the end, 
32739. 


Hout Crry Asytvm, cost of, 32607 (page 287, col. 2). 


LIncotnsHirE Asytum (County Lindsey), cost of 
superintendent’s house, 32878. 


cost. of, 


Lone Grove AsyLvM, cost of, 32757. 
More expensive form of construction would 
have been probably cheaper in the end, 
32739. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Architect, consulting, employed by, see tile 
' Architect, Consulting. 

Architect, permanent, suggestion as to appoint- 
ment of, see tiile Architect, Permanent. 
Asylums, buildings and plans, duties and powers 

in relation to: 
Cost of : 
Economy urged by Commissioners, 
32607 (pages 286, cols. 1 and 
2, and 287), 32724, 32848. 
Attempts to introduce cheaper 
form of construction, ques- 
tion as to, 32745. 
Authority, question whether ade 


quate to secure economy, 
32933. 
Superintendents’ houses, cost of, 32824, 
32878. 


Delay in sanctioning of plans frequently 
caused by local authorities and their 
architects, 32607 (page 286, col. 1). 

Suggestions and instructions for guidance 
of architects and local authorities, 
32641. 

Architect, consulting, assistance in re- 
drafting suggestions, 32682, 32847, 
32930. 
Copy of, 32641, 32684. 
Cottage blocks for harmless cases, 
suggestion as to 32752. 
Economy, note as to, in 1887, 32845. 
Extravagance resulting from, question 
as to possibility of, 32688, 32725, 
32856. 
Note as to “ merely suggestions,” 32683, 
32747. 
Points in which architect appears to 
differ from those suggestions, 32954, 
32964. 
Rules, substitution for suggestions, 
views as to, 32950, 32966, 32973. 
Type of building: Cottage blocks for quiet, 
harmless cases, questions as to, 32744, 32752. 


Manor Asyium, temporary buildings, cost of, 32703. 


Napspury Asytum (Middlesex County), 

32607 (page 287, col, 2), 32882. 

Chapel, cost of, 32901. 

Question as to date of passing of plans and 
whether they would be sanctioned at present 
time, 32935, 32946. 

Superintendent’s house, cost of, 32882. 
Salary of superintendent, question as to, 

32899. 


cost of, 
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HINE, GEORGE T.—cont. 


NortTHAMPTON County AsyLum, cost of, 32607 (page 
287, col. 1). 


PortsmoutH BoroucH Asylum additions, cost of, 
32607 (page 280, col. 1). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 32606, 32607 (pages 285 
and 286). 


StaFrrorD AsyYLuM, cost of attendant’s houses, 32908. 


SrortHEs Hatx Asylum (Yorkshire, West Riding) : 
Chapel, cost of, 32902. 
Farm buildings, cost of, 32607 (page 288, col. 2). 


Sussex: East Sussex AsyLvuM, cost of : 
Piggeries and other buildings, 32910. 
Slates, substitution of tiles for, 32914. 


HODGSON, W., Chairman of the County Asylum, 
Chester (see Questions 31938-32012). 


ASYLUMS : 


Bath-room, central, advantages and disad- 
vantages of, 32005, ; 
Chronic harmless cases, transfer of 
From asylums to workhouses, views as to, 
31955. 
Influence of quiet cases on other inmates 
and objections to chronic asylums. 
31955. 
Grant trom Government to, amount of, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2). 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and power of in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 


AUTHORITY : 


Guardians not advocated as Authority for 
lunatics, 31963. 
Lunacy Commissioners see that title. 


CHESHIRE Workhouses, few that could be approved 
by Lunacy Commissioners for detention of 
lunatics, 32012. 


CHESTER AsyLuMs ComMiITTEs, relations with Lunacy 

Commissioners, 31943 (page 261, col. 1), 
31944, 31946, 31989, 31993. 

Bath-room, central, difference of opinion between 
Committee and Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
32005. 

Cost of asylum at Upton, and delay of Commis- 
sioners in sanctioning plans, 31984. 

Pathological expert engaged by for scientific 
investigation, 31973. 


County Councits ASSOCIATION: 


Evidence of Witness, extent to which representa- 
tive of, 31941. 
Guardians not advocated by as authority for 
chronic harmless lunatics, 31963. ~ 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Increase of powers of, attitude of Associa- 
tion as to, 31950. 
Difficulties and delays caused by, com- 
plaints as to, 31943 (page 261, col. 1). 


Grant from Government : 


Asylums, award of grant to, 31943 (page 261, 
le 2). 
Guardians, four shilling grant to, amendment 
of law as to, advocated, 32012. 
GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, authority for chronic 
harmless lunatics not advocated, 31963. 
IMBECILES AND Iptors, transfer of from asylums, 
to cheaper form of institution, views as to, 
31955. 
Lunacy Act, amendment of as regards grant of 
four shillings to guardians, advocated, 32012. 
Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 
Amount of work, excessive for numbers, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2). 
Asylums : 
Authority as to, increase of, views as to 
whether desirable, 31943 (page 261, 
col. 2), 31965. 
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HODGSON, W.—cont. 
Lunacy CommisstonERS—cont. 


Asylums : 
Buildings, Plans, etc. : 
Delay in examination of, 31943 (page 
26], col. 1), 31983. 
Demands occasionally excessive, 31943 
(page 261, col. 1). 
Objections of Commissioners not 
always stated, 31943 (page 261, 
col. 1), 31993. 
Suggestions and regulations, detailed, 
publication advocated, 31943 (page 
261, col. 1), 31979. 
Reports, unsatisfactory points in, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2), 32002. 
Statistics sometimes inaccurate, 31944, 
31977. 
Treatment, and administration, discussion 
as to advocated, 31943 (page 261, col. 2), 
31997. 
Authority of, increase advocated, 31943 (page 
261, col. 2), 31947, 31965. 
Local Authorities, relations with, 31943 (page 261, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Discussions, opportunities for, advocated, 
31943 (page 261, cols. 1 and 2), 31944, 
31987, 32000. 
Scientific investigation and treatment of lunacy, 
encouragement by, suggestions as_ to, 
31943 (page 261, col. 2), 31973. 


QuauiFicaTions of Witness, 31938, 31943 (page 260, 
col. 2).: 

Screntiric INVESTIGATION and treatment of Lunacy, 
encouragement by Lunacy Commissioners advo- 
cated, 31943 (page 261, col. 2), 31973. 


WorKHOUSES, LUNATICS IN: 


Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advo- 
cated as, 31965, 31969. 
Inspection of ordinary wards in which 
defectives may be detained, advocated, 
31970. 
Chronic harmless cases, transfer of from asylums 
to workhousses, 31955. 
Local Government Board, inspection by, 31971. 
Objection to workhouses as places of detention 
for lunatics, 31966. 


JAMES, CHRISTOPHER, Secretary to the Judge in 
Lunacy (see Questions 30296-30374). 


Aors oF PARLIAMENT : 

Lands Clauses Consolidation Act and Settled 
Land Acts, Orders under, made both in 
Chancery and Lunacy, 30297 (page 194, 
col. 2). 


Bru, Parliamentary : 
Visitation of lunatics ‘‘ Not so found,” by 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy, Bill 
for, 30359. 


CHANCERY DrvisIon oF THE HicH CourRT: 


Physical incapables (blind and deaf, etc.), Chan- 
cery division has no jurisdiction as to, 30369. 
Transfer to of work of Judges in Lunacy and of 
Masters as regards administration, views 
as to, 30297 (page 193, col. 2). 
Adequacy of Chancery Division to perform 
this work, 30319. 
Chancery Division Judges acting as Judges 
in Lunacy, views as to and as to 
system of linked judges, 30333. 
Continuity, means of securing, 30336. 
Judges in Lunacy, work that would be left 
to, in this event, 30323, 30345. 
- Lord Chancellor’s Visitors might report to 
Chancery Division in event of, 30297 
(page 194, col. 1). 
Privacy of proceedings need not be sacri- 
ficed, 30314. 


Cozens-Harpy, Lord Justice, Evidence of, reference 
to, 30336, 30340, 30348. 


JAMES, CHRISTOPHER—cont. 


Fiscuer, MAsrer, Evidence of, reference to, 30356 
30368. 
France, Court for administration of estates of 
physical incapables in, 30369. 
INEBRIATES AND PRODIGALS, administration of 
estates of, question as to, 30368. 
Jup@E or Hieu Court: 
Appointment, for lunacy work, views as tc 
whether desirable, 30334. 
Inquisitions with a jury should be held before, 
30297 (page 194, col. 1). 


JUDGE IN LUNACY: 


Account, general, of duties of, and of procedure 
in lunacy cases, 30297 (page 193, col. 1). 

Appeal from, 30297 (page 193, col. 1). 

Cases dealt with by, 30297 (page 193, col. 1). 
May be adjourned into court, 30297 (page 


193, col. 1). 
Continuity, absence of, under present system, 
30336. 


Discontinuance of lunacy work, possibility of, in 
event of transfer of lunacy jurisdiction to 
Chancery Division of the High Court, 
30333. 

Orders, making, procedure as to, 30297 (page 

~ 193, cols. 1 and 2), 30356. 

Inquisitions and Supersedeas, application for, 
dealt with by, without previous considera- 
tion by the Master, 30297 (page 193, col. 2, 
and 194, col. 1). 

Secretary to, see title Seeretary to Judge in Lunacy. 


LorpD CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to this suggestion, 30325. 
Extension of visits to lunatics “‘ Not so found,” 
desirability of, especially as regard? 
eases under Sub-sec. D. 30297 (page 
194, col. 1), 30358, 30363. 
Bill for, 30359. 
Report to Chancery Division instead of to 
Lunacy Office, views as to, 30297 (page 
194, col. 1). 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
with, views as to, 30325. 

Inquisition, unopposed, might be held by, 30297 
(page 194, col. 1). 


Lunatics Havina PRopERty: 


Orders for an inquiry: 
Continuity in relation to. views as to 30347. 
Lunacy Commissioners dealing with by, ad- 
vocated, in event of abolition of Masters 
in Lunacy, 30351. 
Lunatics ‘“‘ Not so found ” : 
Orders under Sec. 116, Sub-sec. D., made by 
Judges and by Masters in Lunacy, 30356. 
Visitation by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
advocated, 30297 (page 194, col. 1), 
30358, 30363. 
Bill for, 30359. 
Lunatics “So found” : 
Application for an inquisition, procedure 
as to, 30297 (page 193, col. 2). 
Opposed. inquisition should be held before 
Judge of High Court, 30297 (page 194, 
cot. 1): 
Visitation by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and by Lunacy Commissioners, 30328. 


Masters In LUNACY: 


Class of work done by, 30297 (page 193, col. 2). 

Orders made by, 30327 (page 193, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 194, cols. 1 and 2), 30356. 

Transfer of work to Chancery Division of High 
Court, views as to, 30297 (page 193, col. 2, 
and 194, col. 1), 30324, 30351. 


OFFICIAL SOLICITOR : 
Importance of services of, views as to, 30310. 


Permanent salary, question as to whether de- 
sirable, 30313. 
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JAMES, CHRISTOPHER—cont. 


Prystcant Incapasies, Administration of estates of, 
absence of any provision for in England, 
30369. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 30296, 30297 (page 193, 
COU Ss hy 


ScOTLAND : 


Administration of Estates of physical inca- 
pables (blind and deaf, etc.), provision for 
in, 30369. 


PRIVATE CARE: 


Visitation of cases under Sub-sec. D. of Sec. 
116 of Lunacy Act, 1890, desirability of, 
30360, 30363. 


SECRETARY TO JUDGE IN LUNACY: 


Account, general, of duties of, 30297 (page 193, 
col. 2). 

Age limit, question as to, 30301. 

Appointment, 30298. - 

Communication with Judge, means of, 30304, 

Lunacy Department, communication with, en- 
tirely unofficial, 30306. 

Salary, question whether on the estimates or 
paid out of lunacy percentages, 30299. 

Staff not employed, 30305. 


TAXATION OF COSTS: 


Appeals from Master to Lords Justices, question 
as to, 30308. 

Transfer of business of, from Lunacy Depart- 
ment to Chancery Division, Rule of 1901, 
as to has never been brought into opera- 
tion, 30307. 


SUPERSEDEAS: 


Appeal against refusal, right of, advocated, 
30354. 

Application for, submitted to Judge in Lunacy 
without previous consideration by Masters, 
30297 (page 193, col. 1). 

Continuity in dealing with, unnecessary, 30348. 

Lunacy Commissioners might deal with in case 
of abolition of Masters in Lunacy, 30353. 

Lunatic must be the person making the appli- 
cation, 30355. 

Transfer of jurisdiction as to, to Chancery 
Division of High Court, views as to, 30297 
(page 194, col. 1). 


TRAVERSE, RIGHT OF: 


Abolition advocated in event of inquisition be- 
fore Judge of High Court, Retention ad- 
vocated in event of inquisition before 
Lunacy Commissioners, 30297 (page 194 
col. 1). 


TRUSTEE OR MorTGaGEeE, lunatic as, powers of Lunacy 
Authorities in cases of, 30297 (page 193, 

col. 2). 
Transfer to Chancery Division of High Coart, 
views as to, 30297 (page 194, cols. 1 and 2). 


KEELY, Mr. Southwell, Chief Clerk to the Masters 
in Lunacy (see Questions 27823-28372). 
AoTs OF PARLIAMENT : 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 
Lunacy Regulation Act 1853. 
Clerks to Masters in Lunacy, appointment 
under, 28199. 


Lunacy percentage fees increased by, 28341 
Settled Land Act: 
Tenant for life, powers of, in case of a lunatic 
**so found,” 28263. 
Vesting Orders, number made, 28112. 


AMBROSE, MASTER, statement of, reference to, 27929 
28085, 28096. 


Brits PARLIAMENTARY, Amehdment of Sec. 62 of 
Settled Land Act, suggestions as to in, 28264. 


CASE: 


Townshend Case ; an issue, not an inquisition, 
27901. 


KEELY, Mr. SOUTHWELL—cont. 


COMMITTEE, SELECT, OF 1882. 


Abolition of Registrar in Lunacy advoeated by, 
28049. 


FiscHER, Master, Evidence of, reference to, 27908, 
28252. 


GurMany, English Inquisition Case in, 27955, 27957, 


27959. 


TNQUISITIONS In Lunacy, see title Lunatics having 


Property, subheading Lunatics so Found. 
IRELAND : 


Lunacy percentage fees not charged in, 28357. 

Record of inquisitions transmitted to England, 
but cases not visited by English Masters in 
Lunacy, 27954. 

Small. property cases, jurisdiction in England, 
28173. 


JupGsE In Lunacy, Matters referred to, 27938, 28014. 
Dealt with out of court, 28157. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR commissions from to Masters in 
Lunacy, 27997, 28103, 28108. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS : 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
Views as to this system, 28304. 
Care of person of lunatics devolves on, 28273. 
Chairman of board, legal visitor as, 28286. 
Lunatics ‘‘ Not so found,” visitation, 27971. 
Lunatics ‘‘ So found,”’ visitation, 27976. 
Masters in Lunacy, Relations with, 27976. 
Extent of Communication, 28266, 28278, 
28279, 28289. 
Separate and distinct from office of Masters. 
in Lunacy, 28266. . 
Reports sent to Lord Chancellor and referred to 
Masters, procedure as to, 28278, 28289. 
Secretary : 
Abolition of system of identity of secretary 
for Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and chief 
clerk to Masters, 28268. 
Clerical work carried on by, 28268. 
Special visits by request of Masters, 27976: 
Number of, 28176. 
Question whether the legal or medical 
visitor would be sent, 28181. 


Lunacy Acts 1890 anp 1891: 


Ireland and Scotland, small property cases, pro- 
vision as to, 28173. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors’ Board, Chairman of,. 
provision as to, 28286. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. 
with, views of witness as to, 28304. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGE Ferus: 


Amount of, 28234, 28326. 
Expenses paid out of: and distinction between. 
percentages and fees, 28328. 
Not collected from cases of under £100 a year, 
28235, 28241. 
Number of such cases, question as to, 28244, 
28248, 
Surplus : 
Payments into Treasury, 28238, 28354. 
- Utilisation of for benefit of all lunatics,. 
question whether desirable, 28351. 
Taxation of Costs, see title Masters in Lunacy, 
subheading Taxation. 


Lunatics Havine Property : 


Committees of Person and Committees of Estate,. 
duties of do not overlap, 28274. 
Exhaustion of estates in expense of maintenance, 
Cases pass out of custody of Masters in event 
of, 28250. 
Lunacy percentage fees, see that title. 
Lunatics “‘ not so found ”’ (cases under Sec, 116: 
of Lunacy Act, 1890). 
Advantages of this procedure, and reasons 
for its popularity, 28257. 
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KEELY, Mr. SOUTHWELL—cont. 
Lunatics Having Prorerry—cont. 
Lunatics, eto.—cont. 


Committee of the person not at present 
granted: suggestion as to granting, 
28259. 

Number of cases, 28140, 28145, 28246 : 
Under Sub-sec. d., 28370. 

Under Sub-secs. a., b., c., and é., 
question whether information as 
to can be supplied, 28379. 
Visitation : 
By Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, number 
of cases, 27971. 
By Masters in Lunacy, rarely practised, 
27944. 
Lunatics “so found ” (Inquisition cases) : 

Abolition of inquisition in lunacy, possibility 
of, when certain Acts of Parliament 
have been amended, 28259. 

Certification, practice as to, 27964. 

Cost of proceedings, 28256. 

‘ Number of, 27905, 27907, 27915, 27962, 

28083, 28131, 28246, 28255. 

Cases included (Irish, Scotch, and Cases 
abroad), 27954. 

Discrepancy between number stated in 
judicial and in civil statistics, 
27953. 

Procedure in Inquisition, 28073 : 

Clerk always present, 27920, 27948. 
Duty of Master to see the patient, 
27958. 
Omission in cases out of the juris- 
diction provision for, 27959. 
General or special inquisition, power of 
; Lord Chancellor to direct, 27997. 
_ Time usually occupied by an inquisi- 
tion, 27915, 28072, 28080. 

Tenant for life, power of under Settled Land 
Act, 28263. 

_ Vesting Orders, views as to whether they 
should be dealt with by Masters or by 
Judge, 28358. 

Visitation of certain number by Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors at request of Masters, 
27976. 


Masters IN LuNAcY: 


Accounting Officer, non-existent, salaries are 
paid by drafts issued by Assistant Pay- 
Master-General, 28313. 

Age limit or fixed period of office not applicable 
to, 27834. 

Amount of work : 

Applications under Sec. 116, other than Sub- 
sec. a, most arduous work performed 
by Masters, 28131. 

Appointments : 
Number of, each day, 28031. 
Time taken up by, 28037. 

Cash and stock, amount dealt with, 28189. 

Committee of person or estates, appoint- 
ment of, amount of work involved in, 
28168. 

Daily attendance at office, 27867, 28023. 
Length of official day, 27869. 


Identical amount to each Master, business 


rotaed to each, 27883. 
Increase, net, in 1905, 28145. 
Number, total of persons dealt with in the 
office, 28246. 
Appointments : 
Arrangement of lists, 27878, 27894, 28028, 
28062. 
Number of, and time taken up by, 28031, 
28037. 
Period elapsing between request for, and 
granting of appointment, questions as to 
delay, etc., 27887, 28062. 
Authority : 
Extension of, to include matters at present 
sent to Judges, views as to whether 
desirable, 28358. 


KEELY, Mr. SOUTHWELL—cont. 


MAsTERS IN Lunacy—cont. 
Class of case dealt with by, possession of property 

is essential, 28249. 

Clerks : 

Age limit not applicable, 28193, 28311. 

Appointment by Masters, 28196. 

Probation period, question as to, 28229, 

Attendance : 

Record not kept, 28023, 28209. 
Supervision by chief clerk, 28025. 

Dismissal, question as to, 28204, 

Duties : 

Appointments (lists), arranged by third 
class clerk, 28028, 28062. 

Chief clerk, duties of, 28049. 

Inquisitions, attendance at, 27920. 
Master Ambrose, accompanied by 

first-class clerk, 27861, 27948. 

Taxation business, 27925, 28212, 28213, 
28218. 

Number of, 27855. 

{Jualifications and status, 28213, 28306. 

Salary, 28200. 

Supervision by chief clerk, 28207. 

Taxation of costs by, 27925, 28212, 28213, 
28218. 

Vacation, arrangement as to, 27979, 27985, 
28056. 

Commissions from Lord Chancellor, 27997. 

Cost of, 28103. 

Discontinuance of issue of fresh Commissions, 
question as to possibility of, 28108. 

Committee of the person and estates, powers as 
to, 28110, 28168, 28300. 

Communication between Masters and Com- 
mittees of the Person is chiefly through 
solicitors, 28271. 

Equality of, 28046. 
Inquisitions in lunacy, attendance at, 27839, 
27900. 

Identical number taken by each Master, 
work is rotaed, 27906, 27911. 

Number of, 27905. 

Judge in Lunacy, relations with, 27938, 28014, 

28157. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, relations with : 

Ex officio members of Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors’ Board, 27837, 28284. 

(See also title Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. ) 

Masters of High Court, interchangeability of 

duties, question as to, 28001. 

Salary, 27830, 28011, 28213. 
Substitutes or deputies, absence of any power 
to appoint, 27996, 28000. 

Extent to which illness of Master can delay 

work of office, 28006. 

Superannuation allowance, 27831. 

Taxation business undertaken in office, 27925, 
28212, 28213, 28218. 

Amalgamation with central office, possibility 

of under Rule of 1901, 27927. 

Transfer of work to Chancery Division, views of 
witness on this question, 28127, 28149, 
28368. 

Amount of work left for Masters in Lunacy 
in this event, question as to, 28152. 

Vacation, arrangements as to, 27842, 27847, 
27979, 28058. 

Powers of Judge in Lunacy or of Lord 
Chancellor to make regulation as t¢ 
work during, question as to, 28021. 

Vesting Orders and orders under Lands Clauses 
Act and Scttled Lands Act : 

Number of, and work done by Masters in 
connection with, 28112. 

Substitution of Masters for Judges for this 
work, views as to, 28359. 

Transfer of this work to Masters in Chancery 
Division, question as to possibility of, 
28127. 

Visitation of cases and rarity of, 27838, 27944. 
QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 27824. 
REGISTRAR IN Lunacy, abolition of, after Report oi 
Committee of 1882, 28049. 


492 INDEX : 


KEELY, Mr, SOUTHWELL—cont. 


SCOTLAND : 
Lunacy Percentage Fees not charged in, 28356. 
Record of inquisition in lunacy transmitted to 
England, but cases not visited by Masters, 
27954. 
Small property cases, jurisdiction in England over, 
28173. 


SUPERSEDEAS : 
Masters in Lunacy have no power to grant, power 
rests with Judge in Lunacy, 28096. 
Number of applications for supersedeas, 28098. 


TAXATION oF Costs, see title Masters in Lunacy, 
subheading Taxation. 


TRAVERSE, cases of : 
Definition of, 28093. 
Rarity of, 28085. 


KEKEWICH, The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur, Judge in 
Lunacy (see Questions 33527-33639). 


Burney, Master, Evidence of, reference to, 33545 
33607. 


CHANCERY DIvIsIon oF THE HiaH CouRT: 


Capital (securities) control of, 33597. 
Continuity, Method of securing under system of 
Linked Judges, 33595. 
Feeble-minded, extent of jurisdiction as to, 33527, 
(page 335, col. 1), 33606. 
Privacy of proceedings, 33591. 
Prodigals, absence of any jurisdiction as to, 
33613. 
Taxation of costs in: 
Lunacy costs, transfer to, advocated, 33616. 
Committee of 1902, recommendation as 
to, 33567. 
Qualifications of a Taxing Master, 33576. 
Successful working of present system, 33571. 
Transfer to, of lunacy jurisdiction as regards 
administration of estates, views as to 
this suggestion, 33527 (page 334), 
33045, 33547, 33617. 
Assimilation of Lunacy practice to Chancery 
practice advocated, 33527 (page 334, 
col. 2). 
Capital (securities ete.) control of, 33597. 
Title deeds, 33598. 
Control of person would not be undertaken, 
33528, 33552, 33553. 
Inquisitions would not be undertaken, 33528. 
Orders for inquisition, might be under- 
taken by Judge of High Court 
acting as Judge - in Lunacy, 33533. 
Judge of High Court acting as Judge in 
lunacy, 33532 
Appointment by sign manual, views as 
to, 33616. 
Continuity, method of securing, 33595, 
Lunacy Commissioners, advice and in- 
formation from, as to person of 
lunatic, 33561. 
Orders for an inquisition or issue, 
33533, 33536. 
Visits, special, power to order, 33557. 
Lunatics ‘‘ Not so found” (cases under 
Sec. 116), first order, method of dealing 
with, 33630. 
Number ‘of Masters in Chancery, increase 
inadvisable, 33549. 
Palatine Courts, administration of estates of 
lunatics in, 33620. 
Privacy of proceedings need not be sac- 
rificed, 33591. 
Rules and Orders, question whether transfer 
could be effected through, 33616. 
Views of Chancery Judges and Masters as to 
this suggestion, 33527 (page 335, col. 1). 
CoMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF Costs, 190L: 
Recommendations of as to transfer of Taxation 
of Costs to Chancery Division, 33616. 
Courts or JUSTICE : 


Advice to from Lunacy Commissioners, views as 
to this suggestion, 33561. 


KEKEWICH, Tue Rt. Hon. Str ARTHUR—cont. 


Cozens-Harpy, Lorp Justice, Evidence of, refer- 
ence to, 33528, 33532, 33595, 33616, 33618. 


CunynauamgE, H.S8., Evidence of, reference to, 33561. 


FEEBLE-MINDED : 
Chancery Division, jurisdiction of as to, extent 


of, suggestion as to placing on sound basis, 
33527 (page 335, col. 1), 33606. 


Fiscurer, Master, Evidence of, reference to, 33591, 
33594, 33604. 


Inquisition In Lunacy: 

Chancery Division, inquisitions could a be 
undertaken by, 33528, 33533. 

Judge of King’s Bench Division, undertaking by, 
suggestion as to, 33530. 

Jury, inquisitions with, frequently unsatisfactory, 
33530. 

Masters in Lunacy, inquisitions held by, satis- 
factory, 33530. 


Issuz, TRIAL oF, suggestions as to, 33537. 


JAMES, CHRISTOPHER, Evidence of, reference to, 
33528. 


JupGE IN Krna’s Benon Division, inquisition in 
lunacy, undertaking by, suggestion as to, 33530. 


JUDGE oF HicH Court, position of in, event of trans- 
fer of lunacy jurisdiction to Chancery Division, 
see litle Chancery Division, subheading Transfer, 
or subheading Judge. 


JUDGE IN LuNAcY, appointment by sign manual, 
33616, 33618. 


LANCASHIRE, PALATINE CoURT OF, administration 
of estates of lunatics in, views as to this sugestion. 
33620. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR, special “ae power to order, 
33558. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR'S VISITORS : 


Satisfactory working of system of visitation by, 
33528. 


Lunacy Act, 1890: 


Jurisdiction of Judge in Lunacy under, 33532. 
Orders as to inquisition before jury, and as to 
trial of an issue, 33537. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Amalgamation of Master in Lunacy with, views 
as to: 


Control of person might be undertaken, 
33553, 33557. 

Inquisitions, holding, in event of, suggestions 
as to, 33540. 

Amalgamation with Home Office (as a Depart- 
ment under Secretary of State) advice to 
Courts of Justice in this event, views as be 
33561, 


Lunatics ‘‘ Nor so FounpD”’: 
First Orders, method of dealing with, 33630. 
Masters In LUNACY: 


Taxation of costs, clerk undertaking, 33568, 
33576, 33627. 
Transfer to Chancery Department advocated 
by Committee of 1902, 33568. 
Transfer of administrative work of to Chancery 
Division, suggestion as to. 
See title Chancery Division, subheading Transfer. 


OFFICIAL SOLICITOR : 


Appointment of salaried official to give whole of 
his time to the work, question whether 
preferable to present system, 33582. 

Costs, receiving, question as to, 33583, 33589. 

Feeble-minded, control of, question as to position 
of Official Solicitor in event of, 33587. 

Judicial Trustee, appointment of, 33588. 

Salary, 33582, 33589. 


PALATINE CoURTS: 


Administration of estates of lunatics in, question 
as to, 33620. 
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KEKEWICH, Tux Rr. Hon, Sin ARTHUR- cont, 
PKODIGALS : 
Chancery Division has no jurisciction as to. 33613. 


TAXATION OF CosTs: 


Qualification of Taxing Master, 33627. 
Chartered accountant, question as to, 33628. 
Lunacy Costs : 
Masters in Lunacy, taxation m office of, 
33568, 33576. 
Transfer to Chancery Division advocated, 
33616. 
Committee of 1902, reeommendations as to, 
33567. 


Waker, Master, Evidence of. reference to, 33545, 


WINTERBOTHAM, Mr.. Evidence of, reference to, 
33581, 33584, 33588, 33589. 


| 
KERSHAW, NOEL T., an Assistant Secretary of the 
Local Government Board (see Questions 32013- 
32321). 


Acrs oF PARLIAMENT: 


Education Act, 1902, transfer of powers as to 
sanctioning of loans from Board of Educa- 
tion to Local Government Board under, 
32054. 

Loans for building and extending asylums, 
etc., Acts sanctioning, 32013, 32080. 

Local Government Act, 1888, provisions of, as 
to loans for asylum buildings, 32015, 32080, 
32157. ‘ 

Municipal Corporations Act : 

Audit of borough accounts under, 32127. 

Loans, provisons as to, 32015, 32080, 32157. 

Returns as to expenditure made by boroughs 
to Local Government Board under, 
82175. 

Public Health Act, repayment of loans, pro- 
visions as to, 32081, 32159. 

Treasury (Transfer of Powers) Act, 1906, transfer 
of powers of sanctioning loans from Burial 
Boards to Local Government Board, 32054. 


AprIAN, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 32282. 
ARCHITECT : 


Local authorities, architects employed by, 
question as to, 32195, 
Local Government Board, architects employed 
by, see title Local Government Board, 
ASYLUMS : 
Buildings : 
Architects employed by local authorities, 
questions as to qualifications, 32195. 
Cost of, extravagance alleged, 32015, 32043. 
Comparison with cost of asylums under 
control of Local Government Board, 
32113, 32217. 
Cottages, stewards’ house, etc., 32026, 
32305, 32309. 
Superintendents’ houses, 32026, 32290, 
32207. 
Loans for, see title Loans. 
Plans, see title Local Government Board, 
subheading Plans. 
Lunacy Commissioners, authority of in relation 
to, see title Lunacy-Commissioners. 
‘Witness deals only with capital cost, not with 
maintenance, 32114, 52121. 


AUTHORITY : 


Dual authority: one for control of capital 
expenditure in erection of buildings, and 
one for control of maintenance, question as 
to whether desirable, 32124. 

Local authorities under the Lunacy Acts, 32019. 

Local Government Board, see that title. 

Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 

Poor Law as authority for defectives, question 
whether desirable, 32282. 

Secretary of State, see that title. 


Boroveus, audit of accounts, 32126. 
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KERSHAW, N. T.—cont. 


BRACEBRIDGE AsyLuM, County Lindsey, cost of 
superintendent’s house, 32026. 


Carpirr Asylum, cost of superintendent’s house, 
32026. 


CommMiTTEE of Inquiry as to work of Local Govern- 
ment Board, Report of as to over-work of the 
Board, 32253. 


Croypon AsyLum, cost of superintendent’s house, 
32026, 32295. 


Dest or Locan AuTHOoRITIES, increase in, 32032, 
32255. 
Lunacy debt, 32035. 
Total debt, statement as to, 32060. 


Grant of 4s. for lunatics, witness cannot give 
evidence as to, 32083. 


INEBRIATES Homans: 


Cost of, 32062. 
Plans for, sanctioned by Home Office before 
presentation to Local Government Board, 
32061. 
Security for, 32074. 
Lancasnire Asytums Boarp: 
Loans, amount sanctioned in 1906, 32015. 
LAND : 


Purchase of, terms for repayment of loans, 
32076. 
Security for loans, land rarely used as, 32075. 


Loans: 


Account, general, of procedure in application 
to granting of loans by Local Government 
Board, 32137. 

Acts of Parliament, provision as to in, 32015, 
32080. 

Amount fixed by estimate, 32154. 

Amount sanctioned for lunacy purposes: 

In 1906, 32015. 
Statement as to, 32060. 
Consideration of, in relation to other charges, 
32066, 32068. 

Credit on which loans are raised, 32021, 32075. 

Limit fixed by Parliament with regard to 
rateable value of a county, 32058. 

Local Government Board, authority of, in 
relation to, see title Local Government 
Board. 

Local inquiry before sanctioning, question as 
to, 32148. 

Private sources, local authorities borrowing 
from, 32172. 

Public Works Loans Commissioners, see that 
title. 

Rates of interest, increase in, 32041. 

Repayment of: 

Local Government Board, question as to 
any obligation as to, 32181. 

Period for repayment, 32076, 32155. 

Land purchase, maximum period for re- 
payment, 32155. 

Statement of the borrowing powers available 
for county councils, amounts sanctioned by 
Local Government Board for lunatic 
asylum purposes, and the total debt, 
32060. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp, authority of, with 
especial reference to sanctioning of loans. 

Account, general, powers as to sanctioning 
loans, 32015. 

Acts of Parliament as to, 32015, 32020. 

Architects employed by, 32203, 32214. 
Economy effected by, statement showing, 

32214. 
Plans for asylum buildings not submitted 
to, 32139. 

Assistant Secretary, economies effected in 
Poor Law buildings since appointment of, 
32276. 

Economy, question as to, 32027, 32056, 32256, 
32261. 
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KERSHAW, N. T.—cont. 
Looat GovERNMENT ROARD, ETC.—cont, 


Expenditure authorised by, (1890-1905), for erec- 
tion and enlargement, etc., of Poor Law 
buildings, 32214. 

Financial control over capital expenditure at 

present only nominal, suggestion that 
it should be. actual, 32015, 32016, 
32030, 382032, 32084, 32095, 32112, 
32121. 32136, 32182, 32223, 32238, 
32239, 32311. 

Conference at House of Lords, 30th No- 
vember, 1905, suggestion made at as 
to transfer of powers of sanctioning 
plans from Secretary of State to Local 
Government Board, 32045, 32284. 

Inquiries as to plans, building sites, etc., 
would be held in event of, 32086. 

Consultation with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 32093. 

Legislation, recent, tendency to increase 
powers of Local Government Board, 
32054. 

Return as to expenditure at present mado 
to Local Government Board, 32174. 

Financial control of maintenance, control given 
by audit, 32124. 

Knowledge of the Board as to wants and financial 
condition of each borrowing authority, 
32067, 32183. 

Plans and estimates submitted to, 

32137, 32203, 32207, 32214. 

Architect, plans not submitted. to, 32139. 

Communications with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and Home Secretary, in cases 
showing extravagance, 32027, 32029. 

Number yearly, 32230. 

Sanitary matters, drainage and water 
supply, consideration of, 32143, 32148, 
32150. 

Time now occupied in examining plans, 

32098. 
Statement sent in, 32106. 

Transfer of jurisdiction of Secretary of 
State as regards sanctioning of 
plans to Local Government Board, 
suggestion as to, 32045, 32095, 
32223, 32238, 32284. 

Inquiries that would be held, and 
consultations with Lunacy Com- 
missioners in event of, 32086, 32093. 

Staff, increase would not be necessary, 
32246. 

Unnecessary, probably, in cases where no 
loans were required, 32235. 

Point at which loans come before the Board, 
32015, 32023. 

Repayment of loans, obligation as to, question 
as to, 32181. 

Staff : 

Adequacy of, in event of powers as to 
sanctioning of plans being transferred 
to the Board, 32246. 

Increase, since Committee 
32253. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891. 


Local Authorities for Lunacy : 
As set out in the 4th Schedule of Act of 
1890 as amended by Act of 1891, 
32019. 
Loans, regulations as to, under Sec. 274, 
32015 (page 265, col. 1), 32020. 


32024, 


of Inquiry, 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Architect, reductions in asylum expenditure 
effected by, 32288. 
Asylums, duties and powers of in relation to: 
Buildings, plans, ete., examination of, 32015, 
32023, 32199, 32204. 
Communication with Local Govern- 
ment Board in cases of extrava- 
gance, 32028, 32311. 
Economy effected by, 32288 


INDEX § 


KERSHAW N. T.—cont. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS.—cont. 
Asylums, duties, ete.—cont. 
Buildings, plans, etc.—cont. 


Joint examination by Local Govern- 
ment Board and Lunacy Com- 
missioners advocated, 32091, 32226, 
32237. 

Suggestions and Regulations issued by, 
as guide to architects, 32206. 

Sanitary experts, consultation, 32286. 


Mann, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 32272. 
Merropotitran ASyLuMS BoARD ASYLUMS: 
Cost of buildings—superintendents’ houses, etc., 
Soot as 


Tooting Bec Asylum, cost of, 32263. 
Salaries of superintendents, 32217, 32220. 


MippiLEesEx County Asytum, Napsbury, cost of 
chapel, 32026. 


Pusirc Works Loan COMMISSIONERS : 


Loans sanctioned by Local Government Board 
rarely go to, 32161. 

Number of Local Authorities borrowing from, 
32042. 

Rates of interest Charged : 
Increase in, 32042, 32161, 32167. 
Table showing, page 275. 
Variations in, and in terms of repayment, 

32162. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 32015, 32283. 
RATEABLE VALUE: 


Consideration of, in sanctioning loans, 32147. 
Increase in rateable value, England and Wales, 
from 1875 to 1904, 32034. 


RATES : 


Amount due to Lunacy administration, question 
as to, 32107, 32116. 
Average rates, not an indication of pressure on 
particular districts, 32037, 32069, 32073. 
Depopulation owing to heavy rates, 32038, 
32065. 
Districts having rates of 9s. in the pound and 
upwards, 32038. 
Growth of, from 1879 to 1904, 32036. 
Limit practically reached when it is impossible 
to go further without impeding growth 
of a place, 32065. 
Instances where limit has been touched, 
32071. 
Smal] authorities, pressure is heavier on than 
on large, 32069. 


SECRETARY OF STATE: 


Authority of as to sanctioning asylum plans, etc., 
32015, 32023. 
Transfer to Local Government Board, sug- 
gestions as to, 32045, 32095, 32223, 
32238, 32284. : 
Communication with Local Government Board 
as regards extravagance, 32028. 
Knowledge of wants, and of financial position 
of borrowing authorities is less than that 
of Local Government Board, 32183. 


SrortTHES HALi: , 
Chapel, cost of, 32300. 
‘Superintendent’s house, cost of, 32026. 


Sussex: East Sussex Asylum, cost increased by use 
of tiles instead of slates, 32026. 


WorceEsTER ASYLUM, amount expended on, more 
than whole borrowing powers sanctioned by 
Parliament without a Provisional Order, 32059. 


WorkKHOUSE InFrrMaRyY, Marylebone, cost of, Witness 
cannot give evidence as to, 32318. 
YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING : 
Local Government Board, control exercised by 
on expenditure in a certain town, 32193. 
Storthes Hall : 
Chapel, cost of, 32302. 
Superintendent’s house, cost of, 32026. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


_ MERCIER, CHARLES, M.D., F.B.C.P., F.R.GS, (see 
Questions 29888-29984), 


AFTER-LIFE of defectives (after leaving special 
schools): tendency to drift to prison, work- 


house, or lunatic asylum, 29888 (page 175, col. 2, 


176, col..1). 
ASYLUMS : 

Discharge from, Lunacy Commissioners have 
no power as to, 29978. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Superintendents, advance in scientific treatment 
of insanity and importance of choosing 
highly skilled medical men for this post, 
29894, 

AUTHORITY : 

Boarding schools and day schools, special, 
Lunacy Commissioners and Board of Edu- 
cation advocated as, 29944, 29949. 

Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 

Number of authorities at present dealing with 
mental defectives, 29888 (page 176, col. 1). 

Public Health Department not advocated, 29912. 

Single authority formed by amalgamation of 

Lunacy Commissioners, Lord Chan- 

cellor’s Visitors and Education Office, 

Suggestion as to, 29888 (page 175, 

col. 1), 29889, 29899, 29955. 

Central Board, 29931. 

Honorary members: representation ot 
Government ‘Departments and one 
representative of Deal authorities, views 
as to this suggestion, 29899, 29908. 

Name suggested, 29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

Schools, special, authority for, 29944, 29949. 

Transfer of cases from one institution or 
jurisdiction to another, powers as to, 
advocated, 29889. 

Workhouses, authority for, 29942. 

CERTIFICATES, CONTINUATION ORDERS, ETC.: 

Examination by Lunacy Commissioners, im- 

portance of, 29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

29922. 

Amount of work involved, 29926. 

Value of system of Continuation Orders, 29888 
(page 176, col. 2), 29926. 

Cooxn, Dr. Marriott, evidence vf, reference to, 

29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

Cricuton-Browne, Sir J., 

to, 29894. 

Derrmition and classification of mental defectives 

difficulty of, 29888 (page 175, col. 2). 

Hospirats, visitation by Lunacy Commissioners and 
not by deputies or inspectors, importance of, 

29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

LEAVESDEN AND CATERHAM AsyLums, class of case 

in, 29939. 

Licrensep Hovszs, visitation of: 

By Lunacy Commissioners and not by deputies 
or inspectors, importance of, 29888 (page 176, 
col. 2). 

Metropolitan licensed houses, number of visits 
to, of Lunacy Commissioners and of Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, 29957. 

Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 

Adequacy and efficiency of value of work done 
by, etc., 29888 (page 175); 29888 (page 176, 
cols. 1 and 2), 29893. 

Assistant or Deputy Commissioners, appoint- 
ment, of, inadvisable for work of visitation, 
29888 (page 175, col. 2.) 

Asylums, powers and duties in relation to: 

i Discharge from, absence of power of, 

29978. 

Visitation : 

Dual visitation, question as to, and as 
to competence of legal Commis- 
sioners to undertake single visita- 
tion, 29979. 

Importance of, and desirability of con- 
tinuance of by Commissioners, not 
by deputies, 29888 (page 176, cx. 
2). 


evidence ot, reference 
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MERCIER, CHARLES, m.p., F.R.0.P., F.R.C.S.—cont. 
Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 
Asylums, powers and duties of—cont, 
Visitation—cont. 


Medical and physical condition of 
patient, inquiry into, advocated, 
29969. 
Treatment, and medical work, inquiry 
into advocated, 29897, 29969. 
Authority of : 

Account, general, of institution of the Com- 
mission, and of manner in which the 
idea of curative treatment of lunacy 
has been developed, 29888 (page 175, 
cols. 1 and 2.) 

Certificates, Continuation orders and reception 
orders, examination by, 29888 (page 
176, col. 2), 29922. _ 
Amount of work involved in, 29926. 
Legal and medical members : 

Importance and efficiency, relative of, and 
question as to competence of legal 
members to take single visitation, 29980. 

Increase in number should be of medical 
members, 29893, 29897, 29917. 

Special knowledge. of lunacy, views as to 
desirability of, 29897, 

Number of, Increase advocated, 29893, 29897, 

29917. 

Scientific study of insanity, development by, and 

suggestion as to further development, 29888 

(page 175, cols. 1 and 2), 29894. 


Lunatics: 


Number of, increase in, 29888 (page 175, col. 1). 
Visits, Number to be paid, difference in, under 
present system, 29956. 
Statutory order as to a minimum, question 
whether advisory, 29960. 
Workhouses, lunatics in, see title Workhouses. 


Recorp of career of defectives, suggestion as to, 
29888 (page 176, col. 1). 


ScHooLs, SPECIAL: 


Authority for Lunacy Commissioners and Educa- 
tion Board advocated as, 29944. 
Grant to these schools, question as to, 29948. 


Screntiric Stupy or Insanrry, development of and 
suggestion as to further development, 29888 
(page 175, cols. 1 and 2), 29894. 


WorkHovwsES, LUNATICS IN: 


Authority for : 
Local Government Board and Lunacy 
Commissioners, 29965. 
Lunacy Commissioners advocated as, 29942. 
Class of case that can suitably be dealt with in 
this manner, 29938. 
Visitation : 
Local Government Board Inspectors and 
Lunacy Commissioners, visitation by, 
29965. : 
More frequent visitation, views 
whether necessary, 29934, 29958. 


as to 


MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIP. KENNETH, K.C.B., K.C., 
Permanent Secretary to Lord Chancellor and 
Clerk of the Crown (see Questions 34600-35004). 

Acts OF PARLIAMENT: 

9 Geo. IV., c. 41, authority of Secretary of State 
to appoint Lunacy Commissioners under, 
34798. 

Judicature Act, appointment of officers of 
Supreme Court under, 34624. 

Local Government. Act, 1888 : 
Orders, powers to draw up under, 34590. 
Lunacy, powers as to under, 34969, 


AUTHORITY : 
Local Government Board, see that title. 


Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 
Secretary of State, see that title. 
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MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIR KENNETH, k.c.B., K.o.— 
cont. 


AUTHORITY—cont. 


Single authority, views as to whether desirable, 
34610. 
Number of present authorities dealing with 
lunacy, 34775. 


Bixis, Lunacy, difficulty of passing, slow progress, 
etc., 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34879, 34889. 


CASE: 
Townshend case, 34714. 
CHANCERY Division OF THE HigH CoURT: 


Appointment of officers, 34624. 

Junior officials, 34634. 

Distribution of work in, 34602 (page 293, col. 1), 

34682. 

Masters in Chancery : 
Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 34628. 
Judges, relations with, 34629. 

Parliamentary representation, difficulty as to, 
34992. 

Registrars : 

Committee as to, at present sitting, 34686. 
Minutes and orders, powers as to, 34684. 
‘Taxing Masters, appointment by Lord Chancellor, 

34625 

xation of Lunacy costs, transfer to, views of 
witness as to this suggestion, 34602 
(page 392, col. 1), 34653, 34921. 

Economy would probably not be effected, 
34656. 

Mixing of work of Chancery Division and 
Lunacy Division, objections to, 34658, 
34662. 

Privacy of proceedings, possible effect on, 
34658. 

Probability that transfer will take place 
when present taxing official in Lunacy 
Department retires, 34654, 34657. 

Vesting orders, method of dealing with, 
34666. 

Transfer to Chancery Division of work of Lunacy 
Division as regards administration, 
views as to this suggestion, 34602 
(page 393, col. 1), 34730, 34821. 

Distribution of work among many Judges 
and Masters in this event, 34602 (page 
3938, col. 1), 34682. 

Economy, views as to, 34602 (page 393, col.1). 

Judges, amount of work to be undertaken 
by, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Rules or legislation, question as to whether 
tzansfer would be made by, 34620. 

Vacation arrangements, 34830. 


COMMITTEES : 


Of 1882 (Jessel Committee) : 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, 
Report on, 34607, 34807, 34856. 
Text of Minority Report, 34809. 


Of 1885, (Chancery Procedure Committee, ) recom- 
mendation of, as to number of orders drawn 
in chambers, 34685. 


Of 1901, on taxation of costs, 34921. 


County Courts, administration of small estates by, 
views as to, 34899. 


Cozens-Harpy, Lord Justice, Evidence of, reference 
to, 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 34620, 34827, 34850. 


CrIcHTON-BRrown®, Sir JAmEs, Evidence of, reference 
to, 34789. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS: 


Secretary of State as authority for, views as to 
whether advisable, 74895. 


OUNYNGHAME, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 34978. 
District REGISTRIES : 


Administration of estates by, views as to whether 
desirable, 34899, 34995. 


{INDEX 3 


MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIR KENNETH, x.o.B., x.c.— 
cont. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, AND ALL CLASSES OF MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES : 


Authority for dealing with Lunacy, suggestions 
as to, by witness, made without reference to 
inclusion of these classes under control of 
Lunacy Authority, 34779, 34821. 

Lunacy Commissioners, desirable constitution in 

this event, 34954. 
Chairman, 34955. 


INQUISITIONS IN LuNAcY: 


Abolition advocated, 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 
34617, 34692, 34840. 
Disputed cases, method of dealing with 
in this event. views as to, 34843. 

Certified cases, question whether inquisition 
can be held on, 34698. 

Jury, inquisitions with, especially objected to by 
witness, 34602 (page 393, col, 1), 34618, 
34696. 

Number of, decrease in, 34705. 

Origin and purpose of, 34617, 34692. 


JUDGE OF THE HiGH CouURT: 


Disputed cases might be taken by, in event of 
abolition of Master in Lunacy, 34843. 


KeEekeEwicu, Mr. Justice, Evidence of, reference to, 
34827. 


Kine’s Bencu Division, appointment of Masters in, 
34626. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD: 


Authority over Local Authorities as to provision 
for and maintenance of defectives, 
suggestion as to, 34602 (page 392, col. 
2}, 34730, 34750, 34782, 34960, 34977, 
34993. 

Parliamentary representative, question as 
to, 34992. 
Private care, cases in, question as to, 34756. 
Reports to Lord Chancellor would give 
Lunacy Commission influence over the 
Board, 34737. 
Rules of institutions, power to draw up, 
advocated, 34755. 
Loans, powers as to, under Act of 1888, 34969. 
Orders, powers as to, under Act of 1888, 34890. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR: 


Account, general, of authority, and s‘a’us as 
regards lunatics, 34602 (page 391, col. 
2 and 392, col. 1), 34790, 34984. 
Advantage of this authority, 34794. 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, power 
as to, under Lunacy Act 1890, Sec. 337, 
and as to subsequent reconstitution of 
the Commission, 34604, 34613, 34806, 
34811, 34878, 34893, 34909. 
Special Reports to,continuation advocated 
in event of amalgamation, 34602 (page 
393, col. 1), 34856, 34612, 34647. 

Bills in Parliament promoted by, dealing with 
points in Commissioners’ Reports, 34602 
(page 392, col. 1). 

Judge in Lunacy, jurisdiction as, 34602 (page 
392, col. 1). ) 

Letters from lunatics, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, reports from, method 
of dealing with, etc., 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 


‘ 34638. 


Lunacy Commissioners, authority of in relation to, 

34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Amalgamation of departments, views of Lord 
Chancellor as to, see subheading 
Amalgamation. 

Appointment by, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Number of, discretion as to, advocated, 
34878. 

Reports of Commissioners, 34602 (page 392, 
col. 1), 34737. 

Substitutes or Deputies, powers to appoint, 
34805. 
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MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIR KENNETH, .&.c.B., K.C., 
cont. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR —cont. 


Masters in Lunacy : 
Appointment by, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 
Relations with, extent of control, 34817. 
Officers of Supreme Court : 


Junior officials, appointment by, 34624, 
34628, 34634. 


LorpD CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS :; 


Age limit advocated, 34602 (page a col, 2) 
34669. 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
suggestion as to, see title Lunacy Com- 
missioners, subheading Amalgamation, 


Amount of work, 34786. 


Lunacy Conimissioners, relations with, 34887, 
34888. . 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with, and Reports 
to in cases of misuse of property, 34639, 
35002. 

Numbers of, 34786. 

Reports to Lord Chancellor, 34602 (page 392, 

col. 1). 
Consideration of Reports at monthly meetings 
with Masters in Lunacy, 34639. 

Special visits, continuation of, in event of amal- 
gamation, advocated, 34612, 34647, ° 34856, 

Superannuation allowance in event of age imit, 
34675. ' 


Lunacy Act, 1890: 


Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, pro- 
vision as to in Sec. 337, 34604, 34613, 
34616, 34806, 34811, 34878, 34881, 
34883, 34893, 34909. 


Special visits to Chancery patients, question 
as to possibility of, under, 34612, 
34647, 34856. 
Licences, new, +0 private asylums, prohibition 
by, 34759. 
Masters in Lunacy, jurisdiction as judges, 
exercised under, 34819. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Adequacy and efficiency of, views as to, 34602 

(page 392, cols. 1 and 2). 

Age limit advocated, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 

34669 34916. 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments (Lunacy 
Commissioners, Lord Chancellor’s Visi- 
tors, and Masters in Lunacy), views of 
witness to the suggestion, 34602 (page 
392, col. 2, and 393, col. 1), 34607, 34610. 

Appointments would be of a temporary 
nature in anticipation of, 34814. 

Authority of Lord Chancellor as to amal- 
gamation and subsequent reconstitu- 
tion of the Commission, under Sec. 337 
of Lunacy Act, 1890, 34604, 34613, 
34616, 34806, 34811, 34878, 34881, 
34883, 34893, 34909. 

‘Committee of 1882 (Sir G. Jessel’s) Report on, 

34607, 34807, 34856. 
Text of minority Report, 34809. 

Economy, views as to, 34602 (page 393, 
col. 1), 34681, 34786. 

Lunatics “‘“So Found,” possible injustice 
to, and views that special protection 
of estate and special visits to should be 
continued, 34602 (page 392, col. 2, and 
393, col. 1), 34612, 34647, 34709, 
34717, 34856. 

Number of Commissioners, increase, possi- 
bility of, 34604, 34613, 34877. 

Reports, special, to Lord Chancellor, ¢)n- 
tinuance advocated, 34602 (page 393, 
col. 1), 34644. 


MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIR KENNETH, K.c.B., K.c.— 


cont. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont, 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments—cont. 


Substitutes or deputies, appointment of 
in event of, 34806. 

Time that would be required to effect 
amalgamation, 34882, 

Work that would be left for Masters in 
Lunacy in event of, 34836. 

Amount of work : 

Excessive for present constitution, views as 
to, 34603. 

Reasons influencing Lord Chancellor in 
inviting inquiry on this point, and as 
to increase of numbers, 34602 (page 
392, cols. 1 and 2). 

Appointment of : 

Lord Chancellor, appointment by, 34602 
(page 392, col. 1), 34929. 

Secretary of State, power exercised by 
for a short period, 34797. 

Assistant Commissioners or inspectors, appoint- 
ment of, in event of feeble-minded and 
imbeciles being placed under control of 
Commissioners. views as to, 34956. 

Asylums : 

Buildings and plans, authority as to, 
abolition advocated, 34602 (page 392, 
col. 2), 34619, 34729, 34731, 34782. 

Visitation, greater elasticity of rules as to, 
diseretion as to dual visitation, etc., 
advocated, 24602 (page 392, col. 2). 

Authority of: 

Independent position, importance of: 
Organisation as a Department of 

Home Office or Local Government 
Board not advocated, 34602 (page 
: 92, cal. 2), $4619, 34993. 
Limitation of authority to control of the 
person, and advisory and inspec- 
torial duties, suggestion as to, 
34729, 34762, 34782, 34783, 34927. 
Reports to Lord Chancellor would give 
Commissioners certain amount of 
influence, 34737. 


Chairman, permanent, salaried, and preferably 
a layman, appointment advocated, 34602 
(page 392, col. 2), 34765, 34914, 349438. 
Appointment by Commissioners advocated, 
34912, 34949. 
Authority, extent advocated, 34947. 
Feeble-minded, imbecile and idiots, exten- 
sion of authority of Lunacy Commis- 
sion to, effect of on authority of chair- 
man, 34955. 
Parliamentary representation of the Com- 
mission by, objections to, 34991. 
Constitution : 
Honorary Commissioners, 34860, 34866. 
Layelement, value of, 34602 (page 392. col. 
2), 34765, 34869. 
Legal and medical, see that subheading. 
Women as Commissioners, views as to 
whether desirable, 34769. 
Honorary Commissioners : 
Vacancies unfilled, 34860. 
Value of, views on this point, 34866. 
Legal and medical members : 
Numbers, relative proportion, views as to, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2). 
Secretary, appointment of as legal member. 
practice as to, 34931. 
Value, relative of, view as to, 34771. 


Local authorities, relations with, views as to, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34731, 34959. 
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MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIR KENNETH, x.c.B., K.c.— 
cont. 

Lunacy ComMissioneRs—cont. / 
Loéal Government Board, relations with, 34619, 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, relations with, 34887, 

35002. 

Meetings : 

Quorum, discretion as to numbers required 
to form, advocated, 34602 (page 392, 
col. 2). 

Number of, increase advocated, 34602 (page 
392, col. 2), 34603, 34872. 

Fixed number not advocated, 34878. 

Lord Chancellor, powers of in relation to 
increase of numbers in event of amal- 
gamation, 34604, 34613, 34878. 

Medical members, increase should be of, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34874. 

Parliamentary discussion of work of: _ 

Opportunity for, question as to, 34739, 

34991. 


Tuke, Sir J. Batty, speech by, 34743, 34746. 

Parliamentary representation, question as to, 
34991. 

Qualifications, 34928. 

Reports to Lord Chancellor, 34602 (page 392, col. 
2), 34737. 

Secretary : 
Appointment as Legal Commissioner, 34931° 
Qualification, type of man selected, etc., 

34939. 

Secretary of State, relations with, 34619. 

Substitutes, appointment by Lord Chancellor, 
34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34805. 

Superannuation allowance in event of age limit, 

- views as to, 34675. 

Women as members, views as to whether desir- 

able, 34769. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGE FEES: 


Amount of and of surplus, 34721, 34900, 34908. 
Small estates, exemption from, 34901: 
Number of such estates, 34904. 


LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY : 


Lunatics, “not so found” (cases under Sec. 116): 
Sub-sec. D., cases under, not visited by 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 34724. 
Value of Sec. 116, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Lunatics “so found” : 

Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s. Visitors 
with Lunacy Commissioners, visit- 
ation of these cases in event of, 
34602 (pages 392, col. 2, and 393, 
col. 1), 34610, 34717. 

Special instructions from Judge in 
Lunacy as to Chancery patients, 

views as to, 34612, 34647. 
Distinction between “lunatics so found ” 
and. “lunatics not so found,” abolition 
of, witness sees no objection to, 34850. 

(See also title Inquisitions in Lunacy.) 

Misuse of property, report in event of, 35002. 

Small estates : 

Administration by County Courts, 
Palatine Courts,and District Regis- 
tries, views as to, 34899. 

Exemption from lunacy percentage 

fees, 34901. 
Number of such estates, 34904. 


MASTERS IN LUNACY : 


Account, general, of procedure in office of, 34688. 

Adequacy and efficiency, views as to, 34602 
(page 392, col. 1). ; 

Age limit advocated, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 
34669, 34801, 34816. 

Administrative work of, transfer to Chancery 
Division of High Court,views as to, see title 
Chancery Division of High Court, subhead- 
ing Transfer. 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, views 
of witness, as to, see title Lunacy Commission- 
ers, subheading Amalgamation. 


MUIR-MACKENZIE, SIR KENNETH, k.0.3., x.0.—- 


cont. 
MastTgrs IN Lunacy—cont. 
Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 34602 (page: 
392, col. 1), 34801. 
Delay in office of, single case of, and reason for,. 
34602 (page 392, col. 1). 
Judge in Lunacy, jurisdiction of exercised by, 
34819. 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, relations with, 34639. 
Substitute or deputy in case of illness, etc.,. 
absence of any power to appoint,. 
34802. 
Undertaking of Master’s work by Legal: 
Commissioner, in event of amalgama- 
tion, question as to, 34884. 
Superannuation allowance in event of age limit, 
views as to, 34675. 
Taxation of Lunacy costs by clerk in office of : 
Efficiency with which done, and undesirability 
of change until retirement of present 
taxing official, 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 
34653, 34657, 34665. 
Salary of taxing officer, 34656. 
Statutory qualifications for Chancery Taxing 
Master not possessed by this official, 
34923. 
(See also title Chancery Division .of High 
Court, subheading Taxation of Lunacy 
Costs.) wei 
Vacation arrangements in office of, 34830. 
PALATINE CouRT, administration of estates in, views. 
as to, 34899, 34995. 
PrivaTE AsyLuMs AND Hospirats, authority for, 
views as to, 34756. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 34600. 
SECRETARY OF STATE: 


Authority : 
Appointment of Metropolitan Commissioners, 
power exercised during a short period, 
34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34797, 34987. 
Central.authority for lunacy, not advocated 
as, 34602 (page 392, col. 2). 
Criminal lunatics, authority for, views as to, 
34895. 
Transfer of powers as regards lunacy to 
Local Government Board, views 
as to, 34960. 
Retention of certain powers in this event 
34968. 
Letters of lunatics sent to, 34967. 
Trevor, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 34862. 


Trusts, procedure by which lunatics would be- 
relieved from, in event of abolition of inquisitions. 
in lunacy, 34853. 


Urmson, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 34862. 
Worxkuovuses, LUNATICS IN: 


Local Government Board advocated as authority,. 
34734, 34737. 


NEEDHAM, F., m.p., Commissioner in Lunacy (see 
Questions 26892-27000). 


ASYLUMS : 
Discharge of probably recurrent cases, 26947. 
Epileptic patients in : 

Counted on visitation by Lunacy Com-. 
missioners, 26898. 
Number of, as compared with other patients, 
26985. ; 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of in. 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Superintendent : 
Medical treatment of cases should be left te,. 
26905. 
Qualifications and efficiency, 26907. 


“AurHorrry, Central, for Lunacy, advocated, 26942, 


: 
‘ 
{ 
j 
: 
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NEEDHAM, F., m.D.—cont. 


BInis, PARLIAMENTARY : 

Incipient insanity clauses in last Lunacy Bill, 
work proposed under could only be taken 
by Commissioners with increased strength, 
27000 (page 74, col. 2). 

Visitation of lunatics by Chancery Visitors under 
Sec. 116, suggestion as to in, 26929. 


BoaRpDED-out Pavuprers (Outside Relief Cases) 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners as_ to, 
advocated, 26942. 

‘CERTIFICATES : 

Justices of the Peace, refusal of to certify cases, 
evils arising from, 26998. 

Lunacy Commissioners, examination by, see 
title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Certificates. 

Medical men, reluctance of to certify, 26977, 
26982, 26996. 

‘COMMITTEE, SELECT, OF 1877 (Dillwyn Committee) : 
Certification, consideration of facts taken from 

personal knowledge, suggestion as to, 26971. 

Classification, inadequacy of, comments on, 26971. 


Detention, improper, Report as to rarity of, 
26968, 26971. 


-FEEBLE-MINDED, Authority of Lunacy Commissioners 
as to, views as to whether desirable, 26951. 
Certificate, examination, 26956. 
Philanthropic Homes, authority for advocated, 
26955. 


‘LANCHESTER, Miss, Case of improper detention, 
26969, 26983. 


-Lonpon County Councit Asy tums, difficulty in 
finding people to act on Committees, 26918. 


‘Lorp CHANCELLOR’s Vistrors in Lunacy substitutes, 
appointment of in cases of illness, etc., 26921. 


ALvnacy Act, Penalties of Relieving Officer under 

Sec. 320, 26991. 

Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 

Age limit, undesirable, 26935. 

Amount of work: 

Consultation on matters of principle, ete., 
absence of any time for, 27000 (page 
74, col. 2). 

Diary kept by Commissioner showing num- 
ber of days spent in visitation, and at 
offices of the Commission, 27000 (page 
74, cols. 1 and 2). 

Excessive unless numbers are increased 
27000 (page 74, col. 2). 

Increase since 1845, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Reduction inadvisable, 26960, 27000 (page 
74, col. 2). 

Summary of, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Sundays, visitation on, 27000 (page 74, 
col. 2). 

ASYLUMS: 

Iil-treatment, complaints of, method of 
investigation during visitation, 26898. 

Improvement in condition of, probably 
owing to work of Lunacy Commission, 
26912. 

Number of asylums and other institutions 
under jurisdiction of the Commission, 
27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Plans and Estimates, examination of, 

27000 (page 74). 


> 


Number examined and expenditure . 


involved (1900-1-2-3), 27000 (page 
74, col. 1). 
Rules, powers of revision advocated, 26948. 
Treatment of patients : 
fZJeneral advice as to, extent to which 
given, 26910. 
Medical treatment, policy of non-inter- 
ference, 26905. 
Instance of interference, 26905. 
‘Visitation 
Dual visitation, difficulties arising in 
ease of illness of Commissioner, 
27000 (page 73, col. 2). 
in Procedure described, 26895. 


NEEDHAM, F., m.pD.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 


Authority of, general agreement of witness, 
with evidence of other Commissioners on 
this point, 26941. 

Certificates and reports, examination of, 27000 

(page 73, col. 2). 

Adequacy of, and rarity of suitable cases 
escaping certification, 26971, 26981. 

Importance of, 26960: 
Exemplified in case of Miss Lanchester, 

26969, 26983. 

Number examined annually, 26960, 27000 
(page 73). 

Reluctance of medical officers to certify, 
possible effect on, 26977. 

Chairman, appointment of by Lord Chancellor, 
question as to, 26931. 

Deaths of patients, reports on, examination of, 
27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Decentralisation, undesirability of, 26986. 

Holidays, part of, spent in work, 27000 (page 
74, col. 2). 

Honorary members, vacancies, difficulty in 
filling up, 26915. 

Hospitals : 

Number visited by Commissioners, 27000 
(page 73, col. 2). 

Plans, estimates, building-sites, etc., duties 
of Commissioners with regard to, 
27000 (page 74, col. 1). 

Rules, powers of revision advocated, 26948. 

Idiot asylums, number visited by Commissioners, 
27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Licensed Houses : 

Number visited by Commissioner, 27000 
{page 73, col. 2). 

Plans, estimates, and building-sites, ex- 
amination by Commissioners, 27000 
(page 74, col. 1). 

Number of, increase advocated, 27000 (page 74, 

(col. 2). 

Summary of facts and reasons for, 27000 
(page 74, col. 2). 

Relieving officer, communication with as to 
starting enquiries as to supposed lunatic, 
26989. 

Single patients, number of, visited by Com- 
missioners, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Substitute in cases of illness, appointment of by 
similar procedure to that for Chancery 
Visitors advocated, 26921. 

Term of office, limitation of, question whether 
desirable, 26934. 


LicensEeD Hovusss, see title Private Care. 


LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY: distinction between 
“Junatics so found”? and people coming under 
Sec. 116 of the Lunacy Act, retention advocated, 
26924. 


MacDovaatt, Sm J., Evidence of, reference to, 
26919. 
Private Carz, Lunatics under: 
Licensed Houses 
Number visited by Commissioners, 27000 
(page 73, col. 1). 
Plans, estimates, etc., examination of, 
27000 (page 74, col. 1). 
Single patients, number visited, 27000 (page 73, 
col. 2). 


QvuALiFIcATIONS of Witness, 26892. 


RELIEVING OFFICER, duties of as to starting lunacy 
enquiries : 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
extending, 26989. 
Increase advocated, 26994. 
Penalties under Sec. 320 of Lunacy Act, 26991. 


ScoTLaAND, Lunacy administration in : 
Boarding-out of cases from asylums, powers of 
Lunacy Commissioners as to, 26992. 


Relieving officer, powers of Lunacy Commissioners 
as to, 26990. 


5OO INDEX : 


NEEDHAM, F., u.p.—cont. 


Workhouses, Lunatics in: 

Number of workhouses visited by Lunacy 
Commissioners, and number of inmates, 
27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Ordinary wards should be visited and uncertified 
lunatics certified, 26944. 

Reluctance of medical officers to certify lunatics 
in some cases, 26982. 


NICOLSON, David, Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in 
Lunacy (see Questions 27376-27702). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


3 & 4 Will. IV., provision as to visitation ex- 
clusively by medical men, 27627. 


Bit, Parliamentary, containing provision for visita- 
tion of cases under Sec. 116 by Lunacy Com- 
missioners instead of by Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors, 27650. 

CERTIFICATION of incipient insanity cases unnecessary, 
if under supervision, 27648. 


ComMITTEE, SELECT, OF 1882, amalgamation not 
recommended by, 27405. 


GrrraRD, Mr., Evidence of, references to, 27530 
27593. 

LorpD CHANCELLOR, jurisdiction of Lord Chancellor's 
visitors under, 27377 (page 88, col. 1). 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’sS VisrrorS in LUNACY: 


Act of Parliament regulating—Lunacy Act 1890, 
27607. 
Age limit for, undesirable, 27529. 
Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to the suggestion, see title Lunacy 
Commissioners, subheading Amalgamation. 
Amount of work undertaken by : 
Decrease without affecting efficiency, ques- 
tion whether possibie, 27521. 
Length of official day, 27472, 27653. 
Number of cases in one institution, 27400. 
Number of visits, 27377 (pages 88, col. 2, 88, 
col. 1), 27382, 27385, 27387, 27398, 
27410, 27450, 27504, 27652. 
Changes in law of practice in 1882, and 
their effect on amount of work 
done by Visitors, 27410. 
Proportion of total inquisition cases, 
of private cases, and of cases in 
asylums, 27399. 
Number of working days, 27471. 
Routine work of office supervision, 27518. 
Work done on days not spent in travelling 
or in board meetings, 27478. 
Area of jurisdiction, 27377 (page 88, col. 1). 
Criminal lunatics, visitation in Broadmoor, 27390. 
Districts, number of and method of visitation, 
27482. 
Duties and powers of, and class of case visited, 
27377 (pages 87 col. 2, and 88, col. 1), 
27378, 27617, 27690. 
Compulsory powers non-existent: cases 
may be referred to Masters in Lunacy, 
27616. 
Medical treatment of patient, duties as to, 
27627, 27657. 
Rules in Lunacy Act, 1890, duties set out 
in, 27378, 27607. 
Holidays, 27479, 27488. 
Improvement in organisation, questions as to 
possibility of, 27521, 27669. 
Jurisdiction under Lord Chancellor, 27377 (page 
88, col. 1). 
Legal and medical members : 
Competency of legal Visitors, 27622, 27629, 
27657, 27697. 
Power of legal Visitors to call in a 
medical man or expert, 27627. 
Number of, and fied ton of, 27377 (page 
87, col. 1), 27541. 
Rotation of visitors, 27545. 
Separate visitation, but identical character 
of work, 27542. 


NICOLSON, DAVID —epnt. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’s Visrrors In LunAcy—cont. 


Meetings of Board, 27377 (page 88, col. 1), 
27477, 27519. 
Mileage travelled, 27377 (page 88, col. 1), 277506. 

Travelling expenses originally paid by, 
27508, 27581. 
Number of, 27377 (page 87, col. 1), 27541 : 
Reduction inadvisable, 27674. 
Pauper patients in asylums, certain number still 
visited, 27400, 27605. 
Reports laid before Pariament, 27639. 
Salaries : 
Amount of, 27377 (page 87, col. 1). 
Payment out of Lunacy Percentage Fees, 
27377 (page 87, col. 2), 27586, 27683. 
Special visits by order of Lord Chancellor or Lord 
Justices, 27449, 27452, 27487, 27675, 27690. 
Staff, 27377 (page 87, col. 1): 
Duties of clerks, 27517. 
Separate staff for Masters and for Lord 
Chancellors’ Visitors, 27516. 
Supersedeas in cases apparently recovering, 
duties of Visitors as to, 27691. 

Substitution of ordinary intelligent man, with 
neither legal nor medival qualification, to 
perform duties of private asylum visitation, 
question as to, 27691. 

Substitute or Deputy, power to appoint, 27500, 
27502, 27655. 

Subsistence allowance, regulations as to, 27472, 
27653. 


Lunacy Act, 1890: 


Duties of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors entirely 
regulated by, and by Rules in Lunacy, 27378, 
27607. 

Sec. 116, see title Lunatics having property, 
subheading Lunatics not so found. 

Sec. 166, Masters of Lunacy, status as ez officio 
Visitors of Lunatics, under, 27614. 

Sec. 184, Report of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
laid before Parliament under, 27639. 

Sec. 385, Report on mental and bodily condition 
of patient under, 27630. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS: 


Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors with, 
views of witness as to this suggestion, 
27405, 27531, 27676. 
Injury would be inflicted on “lunatics so 
found ” in this event, 27533, 27583. 
Deputy orAssistant Commissioners, local,appoint- 
ment advocated, 27535. 
Jurisdiction of Department controlling, 27377, 
(page 88, col. 1), 27611. 
Legal and Medical Members, relative propor- 
tion of, 27541. 
Substitutes in case of illness, appointment by 
Lord Chancellor, 27655. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGE Fuss: 


Amount of, and expenses paid out of, 27377 
(page 87, col. 2), 27586, 27677, 27679. 
Reduction of, question whether desirable, 27687. 


Lunatics HavinG Proprerty : 


6 


Lunatics “not so found” (Sec. 116 of Lunacy 
Act, 1890, cases dealt with under) : 
Abuse of Sub-section D., alleged, 27413, 
27548. 
Certification not practised, 27645. 
Class of case that can be suitably dealt. 
with under, 27647, 27551. 
Extension of use of Subsection D., views: 
as to whether desirable, 27416, 27551. 
Number of cases, 27377 (page 87, col. 2), 
27386, 27387, 27392, 27460. 
Lunatics “so found” (by inquisition). 
Abolition of Inquisition in Lunacy, views as 
to, 27423. 
Claim to visitation by Lord Chancellor’s. 
Visitors, 27533, 27583, 27676, 27677, 
27688. 
Cost of Inquisition in Lunacy, 27669. 
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NICOLSON, DAVID—cont. 


Lunatics Having Prorerty—cont. 
ro Lunatics “so found,” ete.—cont. 


Demand for jury, right of, and duties of 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in cases of, 
27423, 27442. 

Deprivation of civil rights is more complete 
than under a reception order, 27440. 
Dual visitation, by Chancery Visitors and 
by Lunacy, Commissioners, 27591. 
Local medical men, visitation by, 27626, 

27634, 27657. 
Number of cases visited by Lord Chan. 
cellor’s Visitors, 27377 (page 87. 
col. 2), 27384, 27458, 27568. 
Decrease in, 27460. 
Reception Orders, cases dealt with undex, 
Bi 27419, 27433, 27439. 
Not, visited by Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors, 27597. 

Suggestion that casesnow visited by Lunacy 
Commissioners might be visited by 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 27524. 


Mastirs In Lunacy: 


Ex officio Members of Board of Visitors, 27613. 

Meetings of Board of Visitors, attendance at, 
27377, (page 88, col. 1). 

Salaries, payment out of lunacy percentage fees, 
27686. 

Scotch asylums, no jurisdiction in, Visitors are 
only sent to Scotch asylums by arrangement 
with superintendent, 27574. 


OFFICIAL SOLICITOR : 


Communication with Lord Chancellor’s Visito:s, 
27377 (page 88, col. 1), 27513. 


PRIVATE CARE, cases under, visitation by Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, 27383, 27399, 27691. 


QuALIFICATIONS of Witness, 27376 (page 87). 


Scottann, “ Lunatics so found” in, visitation by 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors by order of 
Masters in Lunacy, 27569, 27577. 
Number of such cases, 27579. 


SUPERSEDEAS, duties of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
as to, 27691. 


PALMER, R. C., Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lunacy 
(see Questions 27703-27822). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 36, 27706. 
Lunacy Act, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 


CoMMITTEE, SELECT, OF 1882 (Sir George Jessel’s) : 


Expenses of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, Report 
on, 27728. 
Lunacy percentage fees, Report on, 27790. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Age limit not applicable to, 27738, 27790. 
Amount of work: 
Correspondence and other work besides 
visiting, 27719, 27801. 
Holidays, difficulty as to occasioned by 
amount of work, 27733, 27802. 
Number of visits, 27710, 27720, 27749, 
27786, 27795. 
Discretion of visitor as to number of 
visits paid in one day, 27712. 
Number of people and number of places 
that can be visited in one day, 
27751. 
Reduction is inadvisable, 27801. 
Return is incomplete—days short of 
ten hours not being entered, 27796. 
Special visits, 27714. 
Vacations, difficulty as to, occasioned 
by amount of work, 27733, 27802. 


103.—IV. 


PALMER, R. C.—cont. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS —cont, 


Cost of the office, 27728, 27729. 
Holidays, 27733, 27802. 
Improvement or economy in office, question as 
to possibility of, 27728. 
Legal and Medical Visitors : 
Importance and competency of legal visitors, 
27765, 27779. 
Demand of patient for a legal visitor 
usually acceded to, 27780. 
Rotation of visits, 27776. 
Recommendation by legal visitor that 
medical visitor should attend when 
necessary, 27778. 
Special visits by order of Masters, question 
whether usually made by legal or 
medical visitor, 27761. 
Meetings, procedure at, 27710. 
Mileage travelled, 27721, 27747. 
Record kept by secretary, 27723. 
Salaries : 
Payment out of lunacy percentage fees, 
question as to, 27790. 
Reduction of, question whether desirable, 
27732. 
Scotland, visits to, by order of Masters in 
Lunacy, 27754. 
Special visits by order of Masters in Lunacy or 
Lord-Justices, 27713, 27760. 
Legal or medical visitor, order issued to 
either, 27761. 
Number of, 27714. 
Subsistence allowance, 27816, 27818. 
Superannuation allowance, 27736. 
Supersedeas, cases of, 27765. 
Vacation, difficulty as to, owing to irregularity 
of work, 27733, 27802. 


Luwacy Act 1890: 


Duties and powers of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
are set forth fully in, 27707. 

Sec. 113 Sub-sec. 4, as to salaries of Chancery 
Visitors’ Clerks and officers and their ex- 
penses, 27791. 

Sec. 116, abuse of ; cages dealt with under which 
should be dealt with by inquisition, 27817. 

Sec. 184, Special Visits under, 27760. 

Text of section, 27766. 


Lunacy ComMIssIoNnERs, jurisdiction of, under Lord 
Chancellor, 27792. 


Lunacy PERCENTAGE FEES: 


Expenses paid out of, and balance paid to 
Treasury, 27736, 27790. 

Levy of, in cases of lunatics “‘ so found” and in 
cases under Sec. 116, difference in per- 
centage charged, 27727. 


Lunatics HavinGc PROPERTY : 


¢ 


‘not so found” (cases under See. 116 
of Lunacy Act, 1890). 
Abuse of, cases dealt with under this ‘section 
which should be inquisition cases, 27817. 
Percentage charged, 27727. 
Lunatics ‘‘so found”: 
Number of, in Western Circuit, 27786. 
Percentage charged to, 27727. 
Visitation: number of visits paid, and 
rotation of legal and medical visitors, 
27776. 


Masters In Lunacy: 


Lunatics 


Special Visits paid by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
at request of Masters, 27713, 27760. 


MrEmoranpvo prepared in office of Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors in Lunacy, 27704. 


NicHotson, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 27776. 


SUPERSEDEAS, Cases of, competency of legal visitor 
to decide as to, 27765. 


3U 
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PASMORE, EDWIN §., M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician and PASMORE, EDWIN S. M.D., M.R.C.P.—cont. 


Superintendent, ’ Croydon Mental Hospital (see 
Questions 32463-32605). 


ASYLUMS : 

Accounts, absence of uniformity in, and sug- 
gestion as to accountant’s department of 
Lunacy Commission, 32466 (pages 280, col. 
2, and 281, col. 1), 32493. 

Discharge of probably recurrent cases from, 

Lunacy Commissioners power of pro- 
hibition advocated, 32483. 

Magisterial intervention undesirable, 32486, 
32489. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Workhouse type of asylum. views as to, 32471, 
32475. be 


AuTHority for mental defectives : 

Education authority not advocated as, 32466 
(page 280, col. 1). 

Home Office not advocated as, 32466 (page 280, 
col. 2). 

Local Government Board, transfer of powers as 
regards asylum buildings, plans, etc., not 
advocated, 32605. 

Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 

Single authority for all classes of mental defec- 
tives advocated, 32466 (pages 280, col. 1, and 
281, col. 2}. 

FEEBLE-MINDED (mental defectives) : 

Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 32466 (pages 280, col. 1, and 281, cols. 1 
and 2), 32510. 

Colony scheme advocated by witness in former 
evidence, 32466 (page 281, col. 1). 

Notification, if not certification, advocated, 
32466 (page 281, col. 2). 

Kersuaw, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 32605. 

LorD CHANCELLOR’s VISITORS : 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioner: 
advocated, 32466 (page 280, col. 1), 32564. 

Competency of Lunacy Commissioners to under- 
take work of, 32564. 

Overlapping under present system, Chancery 
patients in asylums visited by both Lunacy 
Commissioners and Lord  Chancellor’s 
Visitors, 32466 (page 281, col. 1), 32563. 

Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 

: Accountant’s department AVR LOR 324.66 
(pages 280, col. 2, and 281, col. 1), 32493, 
32532. 

Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and Masters in Lunacy with Lunacy Com- 
missioners advocated, 32466 (pages 280, cols. 
1 and 2, and 281, col. 2). 

Amount of work, excessive for present strength, 
32466 (page 280, col. 1). 

Architectural, department advocated, paid 
architect to act jointly with a Medical 
Commissioner, 32466 (pages 280, col. 2, and 
281, col. 1). 

Assistant Commissioners, see subheading Deputy 
Commissioners. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 

_ Accounts, absence of uniformity in, and 
suggestions as to control by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 32466 (page 281, col. 
1), 32493. 

Books, inspection, 32531, 32552, 32578. 
Rules, statutory, containing list of 
books, 32586, 32594. 
Signing of books by Lunacy Com- 
missioners on visitation, 32584. 
Buildings, plans, etc., transfer of powers of 
Lunacy Commissioners as to, to Local 
Government Board, not advocated, 
32605. 
Discharge of probably. recurrent cases, 
power of rest advocated, 32483. 
Inquiries as to scandals, etc., power to hold, 
advocated, 32510, 32567, 32602. 
Private patients, admission: Report to 
Lunacy Commissioners, substitution for 
magisterial decision advocated, 32490. 
: Rules, powers as to advocated, 32511. 


Lunacy COoMMISSIONERS—cont. 
Asylums, etc.—cont. 
Staff, appointment of chief member of, powers © 
of veto and approval advocated, 32504. - 
Utilisation of parts of asylum for other 
purposes than that for which sanctioned, 
powers as to advocated, 32509. 
Visitation : 
Adequate inspection, difficulty as to, 
with present strength, 32466 (page 
ees 280, cob. 1), 32524. ; 

a ae Clerk’s department, inspection advo- 
eee cated, 32531, 32552, 32578. 

Dual system inspection by Legal and 
ae - Medical Visitors) satisfactory work- 
eH ing of, and importance of retention 

om of Legal Visitor, 32466 (pages 280, 

jag oe col. 2, and 281, col. 1), 32514, 

‘ 32518, 32523, 32534, 32540, 32551. 
Mental and physical condition, and 
medical treatment of patients, 
inquiry into, extent of, 32526, 
32534, 32570. 
Authority of, increase advocated, 32466 (pages 
280, cols. 1 and 2, and 281, col. 1), 32483, 
32567. 
All mental PPE authority for, ad- 
vocated, 32466 (pages 280, col. 1, and 
281, col. 2), 32467, 32510. 

Chairman, appointment .of Senior Master in 
Lunacy as, advocated, 32466 (page 280, col. 2). 

Constitution, reorganisation suggested, 32466 

(page 280, cols. 1 and 2). 

Visiting and non-visiting members, division 
as to, suggested, 32466 (page 280, 
col. 2), 32600. 

Deputy Commissioners, appointment advocated, 

32466 (page 280, col. 1), 32514. 

Duties to be undertaken by, 32466 (page 
280, col. 2). 

Medical men only, advocated, 32466 (page 
280, col. 2), 32521. 

Number of, 32466 (pages 280, col. 2, and 
281, col. 1). 

Salaries, 32466 (page 281, col. 1). 

Honorary Commissioners, abolition advocated, 
32466 (pages 280, col. 1, and 281, col. 2), 
32599. 

Inquisitions, power to hold, advocated, 32466 
(page 280, col. 2), 32510, 32568, 32602. 

Legal and medical members : 

Dual visitation by, see subheading Asylums, 
sub-subheading Visitation. 

Numbers, relation of, views as to, 32466 
(page 280, col. 2), 32514. 

Number of, increase advocated, 32466 (pages 280, 
col. 1, and 281, col. 2). 

Salaries, 32466 (page 281, col. 1). 

Small estates, administration by, views as to, 
32495. 


Masters 1n Lunacy: 
Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
advocated, 32466 (page 280, cols. 1 and 2). 
Salaries, 32466 (page 281, col. 1). 


Private ASYLUMS AND SINGLE PATIENTS, visitation 
by Deputy Lunacy Commissioners, suggestion 
as to, 32466 (page 280, col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 32463, 32466 (page 280, 
col. 1). 


SENILE DEcAY CASES : 
Asylum of workhouse type, concentration in, 
views as to, 32475. 
Certification, unnecessary except in cases requir- 
ing special asylum treatment, 32475. 
Notification, views as to, 32482. 


Worxuovsss, lunatics in : 
Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 32467, 32481. 
Deputy Commissioners might undertake 
visitation, 32466 (page 280, col. 2). 
Objections to detention in, and views as to 
concentration in asylum of workhouse 
type, 32471. 


ee ees 
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PENNANT, P. P., Chairman of the Visiting Committee of 
North Wales Counties Lunatic Asylums, Denbigh 
(see Questions 31858-31937). 


ASYLUMS: 


Boarding-out of chronic harmless cases from, in 
peoples’ houses, question whether desirable, 
31920. 

Chronic harmless lunatics and imbeciles removal 

from, to workhouses or to workhouse 
type of asylum advocated, 31860 
(page 257, col. 2), 31916, 31934. 

Authority for such cases should be Lunacy 
Authority, 31861, 31936. 

Combination of counties and unions for 
provision of such asylums, probability 
of in North Wales, 31863. 

Existing powers as to transfer, 
31879, 31926, 31927. 

Grant, Governmental, in relation to, 31860 
(page 257, col. 2), 31875, 31919, 31927. 

Labour, loss of, to asylums, question as to, 
31916. 

Land available near workhouses, position 
as to in North Wales, 31865. 

North Wales Counties Asylums Visiting 
Committee, resolution as to, 31860 
(page 257, col. 2), 31868, 31880. 

Number of cases in asylums suitable for 
such transfer, 31869, 31894, 31918. 

Lunacy Commissioners, powers of, in relation to, 
see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Women, visitation by, views as to, 31860 (page 
257, col. 1), 31904. 


AUTHORITY : 


Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 
Poor Law advocated as authority for the feeble- 
minded, 31883. 


BoarRDinG-out of chronic harmless cases in people’s 
houses, views as to, 31920. 


31873, 


CERTIFICATION : 


Probationary treatment without certification, 
views as to, 31860 (page 257, col. 2). 
Six months’ certificate, views as to, 31892. 


County Court, administration of small properties 
through, advocated, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 
31884. 


DrnsicH ASYLUM : 


Accommodation—number of inmates, 31898. 

Chronic lunatics and imbeciles in, suitable for 
transfer to a workhouse, number of, 31871, 
31894. 

Private patients of small means, difficulty ex- 

_ perienced by authority in getting at the 

estate for expenses, 31884. 

Return showing classification of all pauper 
patients resident in, 31937. 


Firmvt Country Counctt, resolution as to transfer of 
chronic lunatics and imbeciles from asylum to 
workhouses, 31877. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, authority most suitable for, views 
as to, 31883. 


Grant from Government, 31860 (page 257, col. 2), 
31875, 31919, 31927. 


GuarprAns, authority for imbeciles, views as to 
whether desirable, 31928. 


IMBECILES : 


Authority for, views as to: 
Guardians for provision and maintenance, 
31928. 
Lunacy Commissioners as authority for 
inspection, 31928. 
Transfer from asylums to workhouses, sug- 
gestions as to, see title Asylums. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, provisions of as to transfer of cases 
from asylums to workhouses : 


Sec. 25, as to transfer on certificate of medical 
officer, 31926. 

Sec. 26, as to transfer by order of Visitors’ 
Committee, 31927. 


103—IV, 
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PENNANT, P. P.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Adequacy of, views as to, and as to value of work 
of, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 31911. 

Asylums : 
Advisory powers as to, value of, 31860 (page 

257, col. 1), 31911. 
Buildings, demands as to, have not been 
excessive, 31912. 

Constitution, addition. of a number of members 
from Asylum Visiting Committees of groups 
of counties, suggestion as to, 31860 (page 257, 
col. 1), 31908. 

Local authorities, relations with, 31911. 

Number, increase, necessity for, 31860 (page 257, 
col, 1). 

Single patients, relief from visiting advocated, 
31860 (page 257, col. 1). - 

Small properties, administration by, views as to, 
31889. 

Women as, appointment advocated, 31860 (page 
257, col. 1), 31904. 


Lunatics HavinG PRopEerty: 


Lunatics “so found,” visitation of in asylums 
might be left to, Lunacy Commissioners, 
31860 (page 257, col. 2). 

Small properties, administration of : 

County court, suggestion as to, 31860 (page 
257, col. 1), 31884. 

Lunacy Commissioners, administration by, 
views as to, 31889. 


PRIVATE CaRnE*® SINGLE CASES: 


Visitation by local visitors instead of by Lunacy 
Commissioners, suggestion as to, 31860 (page 
257, col. 1). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 31858. 

SPENCE, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 31892, 31931. 
Str. Asapu Unton, land available near, 31867. 
WORKHOUSES : 


Authority for inspection, Lunacy Commissioners 
advocated as, 31931. 

Removal of cases from asylums to workhouses 
or to a workhouse type of asylum, see 
title Asylums, sub-heading Chronic Harmless 
Lunatics. 


WREXHAM WoRkKHOUSE, land available near, 31867. 


SAVAGE, G. H., m.p., Witness on behalf of the Medico- 
Psychological Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland (see Questions 28875-29106). 


ASYLUMS: 


Discharge from, authority for, 28937, 29033. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Management of, usually admirable, 28988 
Private Homes or Asylums, see that title. 
Staff : 
Lunacy Commissioners have no authority 
over, 28938. 
Number of, as compared with European 
- asylums, 28993. 


BeruiEeM Hospirat, Inspection by Lunacy Commis- 
siopers : 
Legal Commissioners, confidence inspired by, 
29104. 
Length of time occupied in, 29079, 29083. 


CommiTTEE, Select, of 1877, Report of, as to letters 
from patients to Lunacy Commissioners, 29041. 


FEEBLE-MINDED : 


Administration of estates under Sec. 116 of 
Lunacy Acts, 1890, suggestion as to, 29106. 

Certification, views as to, 28928. 

Lunacy Commissioners, increase, or appoint- 
ment of Assistant Commissioners advocated, 
in event of feeble-minded being placed under 
their authority, 28892, 28925, 28930. 


Guascow Hospirat, Observation Wards in, licensed 
and, visited by Lunacy Commissioners, 29094. 
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SAVAGE, G. H., .p.—cont. 
iraty, Asylum in, number of staff, 28993. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Disqualification of certain medical practitioners 
connected with licensed houses, for appoint- 
ment as, abolition advocated, 28879, 28943, 
29105. 


Lunacy Act, 1890; 


Sec. 116 sub-sec. D., Amendment of, and appli- 
cation of to feeble-minded, suggestion as to, 
29106. 

Secs. 158 and 165 as to disqualification for 
appointment as Lunacy Commissioners or 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, abolition advo- 
cated, 28879, 28943, 29105. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Adequacy and efficiency of work done by, if 
numbers were increased, 28879, 28981. 
Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 

and Masters in Lunacy, probable effect of on 
necessity for increase in number of Com- 
missioners, 28907. 
Amount of work : 
Correspondence, 29040. 
Excessive for numbers of Commissioners. 
29015, 29039. 
Number of patients seen in one day, 28883, 
29079. 
Assistant or Deputy Commissioners, appoint- 
ment of, suggestion as to, 28879, 28892. 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Commissioners 
and Chancery Department would affect 
this suggestion, 28909. 
Distinction between Assistant and Deputy 
Commissioners, question as to, 28910. 
Duties to be undertaken by, 28879, 28924, 
28930. 
Visitation of asylums should not be 
undertaken by, 28879, 28926, 
28933, 28940. 
Qualifications desirable, 28911, 28924, 28930. 
Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Authority of Commissioners is mainly ad- 
visory, extension of authority ad- 
3 vocated, 28880, 29008, 29046. 
Value of advice given to asylum super- 
intendents, 28985. 
Clerk to attend during visitation, and to 
make enquiries as to patients wishing 
’ to make complaints, etc., suggestion 
: as to, 28949, 29018. 
Communication between Commissioners and 
patients, 28948, 28880, 28953, 29024, 


29040. 

Discharge from, limited power as to, 28937, 
29033. 

Dual visitation, abolition advocated, 28879, 
29069. 

Duty, chief, of the Commissioners, is 


asylum inspection, 28879, 28933, 28936. 

Importance of visitation by Commissioners, 
28879, 28926, 28933, 28940, 28992, 
29011. 

Investigation of any new case advocated, 
28884, 29024. 

Mental and physical condition of patients, 
enquiry into advocated, 28884, 29035, 
29063. 

Number of patients seen in a day, 28880, 
28883. 

Number of visits yearly desirable, 28888, 
29074. 

Procedure in visitation, 29048. 

Reports of Lunacy, Commissioners on, 
importance attached to, 28936, 29003. 

Staff, absence of control over, 28938. 

Welsh Asylums, difficulty as to language, 

28965, 29058. 
Number of asylums in which Welsh is 
largely spoken, 29059. 


INDEX :; 


SAVAGE, G. H., m.p.—cont. 
Lunacy ComMMISSIONERS—cont. 


Asylums, duties and powers in relation to—cont. 
Welsh Asylums, etce.—cent. 


Staff usually speak Welsh, 28969, 
29060. 
Authority of, increase advocated, 28880, 29015, 
29032: - 
Certificates, Continuation Reports, ete, duties as 
to, 29043. 
Duties and functions of, general views of witness 
as to, 28880. 
Chief duty is asylum visitation, 28879, 
28933, 28936, 29053. 
Legal and Medical Commissioners : 
Importance and efficiency of Legal Com- 
missioners, views as to, 28887, 
29053, 29066, 29102. 
Visitation by Legal Commissioners 
should be only occasional, and 
never singly, 28886, 29069, 29104. 
Special knowledge of lunacy, questions 
whether desirable, 28885, 28919. 
Medico-Psychological Association, relations with, 
and agreement with views of, 28879, 
28976. 
Number of, increase advocated (of medical 
members), 28879, 28883, 28896, 28901, 
28932, 29003, 29013, 29034, 29045, 
29076. : 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Commissioners 
with Chancery Department, question 
as to possible effect on necessity for 
increase, 28902. 
Proportion to patients desirable. 
Private homes or asylums, see that title. 
Qualifications, 28911, 29106. 
Disqualification of certain medical prac- 
titioners connected with licensed houses 


abolition advocated, 28879, 28943 
29105. 
Special knowledge of lunacy, question 


whether desirable, 28885, 28919. 
Report of, importance of, 28936, 29003. 
Salaries, 29015. 
Workhouses, lunatics in, visitation by 
Assistant Commissioners, suggestion 
as to, 28892. 


Mepico-PsycHoLoGicAL ASSOCIATION oF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


Account, general, of nature and aims of, 28897. 
Resolutions as to lunacy administration, 28879. 
Relations with Lunacy Commission, 28879, 
28976. 
Prestwich ASYLUM: 


Number of admissions to, between visits of 
Commissioners, 29030. 


PrRIvVATE HoMES AND ASYLUMS: 


Control, licensing and inspection of, views as to, 
28880, 28892, 29097, 29090. 
Disqualification of certain practitioners, con- 


nected with private asylums, from appoint- — 


ment as Lord Chancellor’s visitors or as 
Lunacy Commissioners, abolition advocated, 
28879, 29106. 
Number of, increase in, 28880, 29086. f 
Number of doctors applying for patients, 29087. 
Number of cases that should be kept in private 
homes, limitation advocated, 29097. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 28875, 28879, 28963. 


SANITARY OFFICER OR SURVEYOR, permanent appoint- 
ment advocated, 28961. 


ScoTLAND, asylums, inspection, number of cases 
inspected in one day, 29083. 


SINGLE CaRE, number of cases under, and suggestion 
as to supervision by Lunacy Commissioners, 
29088. 


Tuxs, Sir J. B., Evidence of, references to, 28981, 
29056. 


ee ee ee 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED: 


SHADWELL, Lionel Lancelot, 
Lunacy (see Questions 27001-27079). 


ASYLUMS: 


Discharge from, authority for, 27053, 27076. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of as 
to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 

Women on Committees, or as inspectors, ad- 
vocated, 27069, 27072. 


‘CERTIFICATES : 


Refusal of judicial authority to make an order ; 
powers to Lunacy Commissioners advocated, 
to decide as to whether case shall be dis- 
charged, 27073. 

Unchallenged certification after some years, 
should place lunatic in same position as 
“lunatic so found,” suggestion as to, 27042. 


‘CHANCERY VISITORS, abolition of, question as to 
possibility of, 27052. 


‘County Hatcu Asytum, instance of prohibition of 
discharge of case, on account of weak certifi- 
cate, 27054, 27057. 


Dogreton, Sir J., Evidence of, reference to, 27031. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, visitation by women inspectors 
desirable if placed under Lunacy Commissioners, 
with single visitation, 27070. 

INQUISITION IN LUNACY, see title Lunatics having 
property, subheading Lunatics ‘‘so found.” 


LORD CHANCELLOR’s Visitors, abolition of, question 
as to possibility of, 27052. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Amalgamation with Masters in Lunacy : 

Advisability of views as to, 27012. 

Capacity of Masters to do work of Legal 
Commissioners, and of Legal Commis- 
sioners to do Masters’ work, views as to, 
27014, 27:27. 

Offices near Royal Courts of Justice would 
be convenient for Masters, 27025. 

Amount of work undertaken by Commissioners. 

Diary kept by Commissioners showing total 
amount of work in visitation and in 
office, 27060. 

Summary of facts and reasons for increase 
of numbers of Commissioners, 27061. 

Asylums : 

Discharge from, absence of authority as to, 

and views as to whether authority is 
_ desirable, 27054, 27076. 

Plans and Estimates, examination of : 

Architect, consulting, is sole source of 
advice as to, 27048. 

Economy aimed at, 27049. 

Reports to Home Office, and corres- 
pondence with local authorities, 
27047. 

Visitation : S 
Dual visitation, abolition of, not ad- 
vocated for large asylums, 

27002. 
Economy of time would not 
result from abolition, 27064. 
. Time spent in, 27060, 27064. 
Authority of : 

Adequacy of, views of witness on this point, 
27073. 

Inclusion under of all classes of lunatics 
advocated, whether ‘“‘so found” or not 
so found, 27010, 27033. 

Chairman, qualification of, views as to, 27031. 

Local authorities, economy urged upon, 27049. 

Private care, rumber of cases visited: economy 
in this respect would probably result from 
amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, 

27019. 


LUNATICS. HAVING PROPERTY : 
Authority to Lunacy Commissioners to deal with, 
advocated, 27010. 
Inquiries by Lunacy Commissioners when pro- 
perty is not being properly dealt with, 
27006. 
Expense is not incurred by relatives, 27008. 


Commissioner in: 
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SHADWELL, LIONEL LANCELOT—cont. 
LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY—cont. 
Lunatics ‘‘ so found ” : 


Distinction between lunatic “so found,’ 
and not so found, views as to retention 
of, 27019, 27033. 
Disabilities attached to lunatics “‘ so found,” 
27044. 
Report to Lord Chancellor of cases where property 
is not being properly dealt with, 27004. 


Masters in Lunacy, Amalgamation of with Lunacy 
Commissioners, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Amalgamation. 


MacDovaatt, Sir J., Evidence of, reference to, 27054. 


PrIvATE CARE, cases under, economy in visitation 
would probably result from amalgamation of 
Lunacy Departments, 27019. 


Women on Committee of Asylum, or as inspectors of 
asylums, views as to whether desirable, 27069, 
27072. 


SHAW, T. CLAYE, M.D., F.R.C.P., formerly Medical 
Superintendent of Leavesden Asylum, late of 
Banstead Asylum (see Questions 30375-30479). 


ASYLUMS: 


Case books, entries in, 30460. 

Substitution of, for continuation certificate, 
views as to this suggestion, 30462. 

Continuation reports, see that title. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of 
in relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Asylums. 

Superintendents : 

Continuation Reports, amount of work in- 
volved in, 30458, 30470. 

Medical treatment of patients, attention 
to, advocated, 30464. 

Workhouse type of asylum, authority for should 
be Lunacy Commissioners, 30453. 


AUTHORITY : 


Home Office as supreme authority, views as to, 
30387. 
Local Government Board as supreme authority : 
Lunacy Commissioners and Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors to form a Lunacy Board under, 
30376 (page 197), 30377. 

Uniformity, possibility of securing, 30382, 
30385. 

Lunacy Commissioners and county authority as 
authorities for asylums of workhouse type, 
advocated, 30453. 

Single authority for all lunatics, advocated, 
30377, 30382. 


Bit, Parliamentary : 


Six Months’ Certificate 
Clause, 30447 


CERTIFICATION : 


Private homes, cases of mild incipient insanity 
in, certification advocated, 30376 
(page 197, col. 1), 30406, 30447. 
Form of certificates, 30415. 
Six Months Certificate, 30376 (page 197, 
cal, 2). 
CoNTINUATION CERTIFICATES OR REPORTS: 
Abolition advocated, 30458, 30470. 
Efficient medical inspection would muke 
these reports unnecessary, 30476. 
Lunacy Commissioners, manner of dealing with, 
30471. 
FEEBLE-MINDED CHILDREN, authority for should be 
Lunacy Commissioners, 30456. 


Fiscuer, Master, Evidence of, reference to, 30379. 


(incipient insanity) 


IMBECILES, authority for should be Lunacy Authority, 
30455. 


Licensep Nursrya Homes, lunatics in, notification 
to Lunacy Commissioners, advocated, 30404. 
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SHAW, T. CLAYE, m.p., F.R.0.P.—cont. 
Locat GOVERNMENT BOARD: 


Asylums (Leavesden, Caterham, and Darenth) 
at present under control of, 30377. 
Lunacy Board to be a department of, sug- 
gestion as to, 30376 (page 197, col. 1), 
30377. 
Supreme authority in Lunacy matters, 
advocated, 30376 (page 197, col. 2). 
Uniformity is chief object of this suggestion : 
other Government Departments might 
be equally suitable, 30382, 30385. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS: 


Amalgamation with a re-constructed Lunacy 
Board advocated, 30376 (page 197, col. 1), 
30379. 

Visitation of certain Chancery patients by 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, Lunacy Com- 
missioners, and Local Government Board, 
30378. 


Lunacy Act, 1890: 


Obligation of Lunacy Commissioners under 
Sec. 50, Sub-sec. 2, to report on property of 
patients under detention, and to set Masters 
mim Lunacy in motion, 30449. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Administration, summary, of small properties, 

views as to whether desirable, 30449. 

Obligation of Lunacy Commissioners with 
regard to inquiries as to lunatics under 

detention, 30449. 

Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
as a Lunacy Board Department of Local 
Government Board, suggestion as to, 30376 
page 197, col. 2). 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Accounts and administration, power to 

enquire into, advocated, 30376 (page 

197, col. 2). 

Authority as to, increase advocated, should 
be mandatory as well as advisory, 

30376 (page 197),. 30421. 

Buildings. plans, sites, etc., power as to, 

advocated, 30376 (page 197, col. 2), 

30424. 

Discharge from, powers as to advocated, 

30477. 

Rules, powers as to, advocated, 20421. 
Visitation : 

Chancery patients visited by Chancery 
Visitors, as well as by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 30377. 

Dual Visitation (by Legal and Medical 
Commissioners), views as to and as 
to desirability of power of single 
visitation, 30397. 

Mental and physical condition, in- 
quiry into, importance of, 30399. 

Procedure, patients assembled, cannot 
be seen in workshops and fields 
30389. 

Time allotted to, inadequacy of owing 
to necessity for increase in number 
of Commissioners, 30389, 30393. 

Workhouses of asylum type for chronic 
harmless cases, authority for should be 

Lunacy Commissioners and county 

authority, 30453. 

Authority of, increase advocated, 30376 (page 

197), 30425. 

Imbecile and feeble-minded, authority for, 

advocated, 30455. 

Single authority for afl lunatics, views as to, 

30383. 

Continuation Reports, method of dealing with, 

* 30471. 
Honorary Commissioners, abolition advocated, 
30376 (page 197, col. 1), 30381. 
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. SHAW, T. CLAYE, m.p., P.R.c.P.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 


Legal and Medical Commissioners : 
Dual visitation by, and suggestion as to 
power of single visitation, 30394, 
30397. 
Legal Commissioners, single visitation 
by, question as to, 30398. 
Number of medical members, increase ad- 
vocated, 30376 (page 197, col. 1). 

Local authorities, probable attitude of, in 
event of mandatory powers being given to 
Commissioners, 30425. 

Number of, increase of medical members ad- 
vocated, 30376 (page 197, col. 1), 30377, 
30389, 30393, 30421. 

Private care, cases in: 

Notification and visitation of cases in private 
nursing homes, views as to, 30404. 

Unlicensed homes for imbeciles, authority~ 
for advocated, 30417. 

Visitation, less frequent, of private asylums 
and hospitals, views as to, 30376 (page 
197, col. 2). 


LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY : 


Small property cases, power to Lunacy Com- 
missioners to deal with, advocated, 30449. 


MAGISTRATES 3 


Personal interview with certified patient before 
signing reception order, advocated, or 
abolition of law as to signature, 30376 (page 
197, col. 2). 


MasTers in Lunacy, retention advocated, 30376 
(page 197, col. 1), 30379. 


Mercizr, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 30463. 


PRIVATE CARE: 


Certification of houses undesirable, certification 
of cases and notification to Lunacy 
Commissioners preferable, 30404, 30408. 

Form of certificate, 30415. 
Six months’ certificate, 30376 (page 197 
col. 2). 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 30375, 30376 (page 
197, col. 1), 30403. 


SECRETARY OF STATE as Authority in Lunacy, views 
as to, 30387. ; 


WORKHOUSES : 


Asylums of workhouse type, authority for 
should be Lunacy Commissioners and 
county authority, 30453. 

Visitation of lunatics in, by Local Government 
Board inspectors and by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 30378. 


SPENCE, J. B., M.D., Medical Superintendent of the 
Staffordshire County Asylum, Burntwood, near 
Lichfield (see Questions 31727-31857). 


ASYLUMS : 


Buildings, plans, etc. : 

Powers of local authorities as to, should not 
be curtailed nor handed over to Lunacy 
Commissioners, 31734 (page 253, col. 1), 
31789. 

Cost of extravagance in, local authorities 

frequently responsible for, 31791. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of in 

relation to, see title, Lunacy Commissioners. 

Workhouse type of asylum for chronic. harmless 
cases : 

Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners adyo- 
cated as, 31754. 

Desirability of this form of provision, views 
as to, 31756. 


AUTHORITY, single central, advocated ; 
Commissioners to be such authority, 
(page 252, col. 2), 31735. 


Lunacy 
31734 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 


SPENCE, J. B., M.p.—cont. 


CERTIFICATION: six months’ certificate for incipient 
insanity cases, adoption advocated, 31854. 
Notification to Central Authority of such cases, 
31855. 
Visitation by Central Authority advocated, 31856. 


County AND BorovuGcH COUNCILS : 


Authority of as to planning and arrangement 0: 
asylums, retention advocated, 31734 (page 
253, col. 1), 31789. 

Efficiency of county council asylums committee, 
31791. 

Extravagance, views as to, 31791. 


EaRLswoop, inspection by Lunacy Commissioners, 
31249. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, bringing of, under control of Lunacy 
Commissioners, increase of work of Com- 
missioners would result, 31814. 

Inspection should be by full Commissioners, not 
by inspectors, 31820. 


IMBECILES AND IpIoTS: 


Improvement with training, views of witness 
on this point, 31845. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board Asylums, see that 
title. 


LANCASHIRE : Conference between Lunacy Authority 
and Poor Law Authorities as to provision of an 
asylum of workhouse type, 31754. 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 


Adequacy of, value of work done by, etc., views 
as to, 31734 (page 252, col. 1). 
Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and Masters in Lunacy, views as to, 31734 
(page 252, col. 1). 
Assistant or Deputy Commissioners, see sub- 
ee heading Deputy or Assistant Commissioners. 
Asylums : 
Authority, advisory rather than mandatory, 
advantages of this system, 31833. 
Buildings, plans, ete. : 
Authority as to, increase not advocated, 
31734 (page 253, col. 1), 31789. 
Demands of, as to, not frequently ex- 
cessive, economy urged on local 
authorities, 31791. 
Superintendent, Relations with, 31831. 
Visitation : 
}, Dual visitation rarely necessary : 
’ single bi-annual visits by Legal and 
Medical Visitors alternately, sug- 
gestions as to, 31734 (page 252, 
|... col. 2), 31799. 
Inspectors, appointment for visitation 
not advocated, 31808, 31824. 
Number of visits desirable annually, 
31799, 31827. 
Authority of: 
Advisory rather than mandatory, 31833. 
; Sole Central Authority for all classes of 
mental defectives, advocated as, 31734 
(page 252, col. 2), 31735. 
Deputy or Assistant Commissioners, appointment 
of not advocated, 31734 (page 252, 
col. 2) 31806. 
Salaries would not attract the best men, 
31734 (page 252, col. 2). 
Inspectors, appointment not advocated, 31808, 
31824. 
Legal and Medical Commissioners : 
Abolition of Legal Members not advocated, 
31734 (page 252, col. 2), 31796, 31805. 
Increase in number should be on medical 
side, 31797, 31803. 
Visitation, single by legal and medical 
members alternately, views as_ to, 
31801. 
Local Authorities, relations with, 31833. 
Opportunities for discussion, question 
whether desirable, 31836, 
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SPENCE, J. B,, m.p.—cont. 
Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 


Number of increase advocated, 31824. 
Medical side, increase advocated, 31797, 
31803. 
Single cases, visitation of, see title Private Care 
and Single Cases. 
Workhouses, duties and powers in relation to, 
see title Workhouses. 


Merrorouitan ASyLuMs Boarp ASYLUMS: 


Authority for control of, Lunacy Commissioners 
adyocated as, 31734 (page 252, col. 2), 
31736, 31822, 31843. 

Ability to carry on work of training, 31843. 
Darenth, results of training in, 318465. 
Leavesden, class of case in, and general resem- 

blance to county asylums, 31738. 


PRIVATE CARE, SINGLE Cases, Nursina Homgs, etc.: 


Ijl-treatment, instances of, 31780. 

Notification to Lunacy Commissioners advocated, 
and penalty for failure to notify, 31779. 

Removal of cases and transfer to asylums, 
powers as to, advocated, 31784. 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners advocated, 
31776, 31811. 


SCOTLAND : 


Certification: six months certificate, 31854. 
Deputy or Assistant Commissioners, class of 
case visited by, 31806. 


WoORKHOUSES: 


Asylum of workhouse type for chronic harmless 
cases and imbeciles, views as to, 31754 
Authority for lunatics in : 
Local Government Board and guardians 
as authority for workhouses in which 
é special wards are not provided, ad- 
vocated, 31748, 31749, 31750. 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Authority for asylums in which special 
{ wards are provided, views as to, 
31746, 31749, 31752. 
Visitation of ordinary wards in which 
lunatics are kept, views as to, 31761. 
Class of lunatics in, 31761. 


STRATON, C.R., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S,, Chairman of the 
Lunacy Committee of the Medico-Political 
Committee of the British Medical Association 
(see Questions 31619-31726). 


AFTER-CARE, necessity for: tendency of mental 
defectives to drift to the criminal or vagrant 
classes, 31663. 


ASYLUMS: 

Discharge of probably recurrent cases from, 
position of superintendent with regard to, 
31687. 

Lunacy Commissioners, dual visitation by, 
advocated for larger asylums; single for 
smaller, 31642. 

Women, inspection by, question whether desir- 
able, 31656. 


AUTHORITY : 


Health Department, suggestion by British 
Medical Association as to, 31682. 

Overlapping under present system, 31684. 

Single authority (Lunacy Commissioners) advo- 
cated, owing to tendency of all defectives to 
merge into one class, 31632, 31663, 31682. 

Sovereign, prerogative as guardian of lunatics, 
31631, 31645. 


British MeprcaL ASSOCIATION : 


Number of members, 31710. 

Statement put in by witnesses representing the 
Association, extent to which representative 
of the views of the whole Association, 31713, 


31718. 
Buist, Dr., Evidence of, reference to, 31623. 
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STRATON, C. R., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.—cont. 
CERTIFICATION : 
Magisterial adjudication : 
Case of refusal to certify, with disastrous 
results, 31663, 31689. 
Position of magistrates, to weigh evidence 
only, not to act as medical experts, 
statutory definition advocated, 31694. 
Six months certificate : 
Extension of, should be by two justices of 
the peace, 31726. 
Houses in which cases are received, licensidg 
and visitation advocated, 31726. 


LicENSED HOUSES: 
Disqualification of medical men connected with, 
from appointment as Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, removal advocated, 31720. 
Visitation—number of visits yearly to Metro- 
politan houses not excessive, 31696. 


Logp CHANCELLOR, representative of the preroga- 
tion of the Crown as the guardian of 
lunatics, 31631. 

Proportion of lunatics coming under the guar- 
dianship ot the Lord Chancellor, 31633, 
31645. Se 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’s VISITORS, amalgamation with 
Lunacy Commissioners, advocated, 31631. 


Lunacy Act, 1890: 

Disqualification of medical men attached to 
licensed houses for appointment as Lunacy 
Commissioners under, removal advocated, 
31720. _ 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 

Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
with, advocated 31631. 

Asylums, dual visitation advocated for larger 
asylums, single for smaller, 31642. 

Classes advocated to be brought under control 
of, by British Medical Association, 31624, 
31630. 

Deputy or Assistant Commissioners : 

Local or central, question as to, 31706. 
Women as, question. whether desirable, 
31656. 

Legal and medical members : 

Retention of legal members for purpose of 
inquisition necessary in event of aboli- 
tion of Masters in Lunacy, 31641. 


Visitation by both legal and medical mem- 
bers advocated for larger asylums, 
single medical visitation for smaller, 
31642. 

Qualification : 
medical men connected with licensed houses, 

advocated, 31726. 

Women as, question whether desirable, 31656. 

Question has not been considered by British 
Medical Association, 31659. 


Masters rn Lunacy: 

Abolition of, would necessitate retention of 
legal Lunacy Commissioners, for purpose of 
holding inquisition, 31641. 

Private Care anpD Nurstnc Homus: — 

Licensing of Homes before reception of cases 
of incipient insanity advocated, and visita- 
tion during residence of such patients, 
31725. 

QuatiFicaTions of Witness, 31619, 31696. 


ScorTLanD : 
Certification in; sheriff signs certificate without 
seeing patient, 31693. 
Curator Dative and Curator Bonis in, 31632. 
Vagrants, definition in, 31628. 


VaGRANTS : 
Definition, 31623. f 
Feeble-minded vagrants are class for whom 
control is advocated by British Medical 
Association, 31624. 
Proportion feeble-minded, 31628. 


removal of disqualification of. 


INDEX: 


STRATON, C. R., L.R.C.P., F.R.C.S.—cont 


WoMEN, appointment as Lunacy Commissioners,. 
or Assistant Commissioners, views as to whether 
desirable, 31659. : 


WomMEN, FEEBLE-MINDED AND LUNATICS: 


Certification, refusal by magistrate, instance 
of disastrous result, 31663, 31689. 

Protection, special necessity for, views as to 
whether amendment of criminal law is. 
desirable, 31666. 


TREVOR, A. H., Secretary to the Lunacy Commission. 
(see Questions 25073-25387). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 


Account, historical, of Acts of Parliament deal- 

ing with pauper lunatics, 25074 (page 
1 et seq.). 

Constitution of Permanent Lunacy Com- 
mission by Act of 1845, 25074 (page 3,. 
col. 2). 

Summary of legislation from 1845 to 1890,. 
25074 (page 4, col. 1). 

Idiots Act, duties of Lunacy Commission under 
25277. 

Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 

Lunacy Acts Amendment Act, 1862, provisions. 
as to plans, contracts, and estimates, 
25074 (pages 6, col. 2, and 7, col 1). 

Lunacy Commission, Acts of Parliament con- 
stituting, 25074 (page 2 et seq.). 

Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853, provisions as to. 
plans, estimates and contracts under, 25074 
(page 6, col. 2). 


ASYLUMS : 


Accommodation, number of patients, etc.,. 
25074 (page 6, col. 1). 

Chronic patients, cheaper provision for advo- 
cated in Report of Metropolitan Lunacy 
Commissioners in 1844, 25074 (page 2. 
col. 2). 

Action not taken on this 
tion, 25209. 

Criminal Lunatic Asylums (State institutions) :: 
Number of, 25074 (page 6, col. 2),.25266. 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 

(page 6, col. 1). 

Discharge from, authority for, 25189. 

Lunacy Commissioners, powers and duties of ~ 
in relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Asylums. 

Number of : 

Erected and opened since 1890, table 
giving numbers, names, and cost of 
land. and. building, 25074 (page 7, 


recommende-: 


5 


2 


col. 1). 
Now under construction, 25074 (page 
7, col. 1). 
In 1845 and 1906, comparison, 25074 (page — 
6, col. 1). 
Returns—January, 1906, 25074 (page 6, 
Col A}. 


Plans and estimates, examination of: 
By Home Office and Local Government 
Board, 25074 (page 278, col. 1). 
By Lunacy Commissioners, see title Lunacy 
Commissioners, subheading Asylums). 
Women inspectors, not appointed, 25097. 


Bris promoted in Parliament with regard to lunacy 
law frém 1891 to 1905, summary of, 25074 


(page 4, col. 1). 

Boarping-out, adoption of in England on similar 
lines to Scotch system, consideration of by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 25211. 


Bunp, Mr. Wiris, Evidence of, reference to, 25206.. 


COMMITTEES : 
Select Committee of 1807, to enquire into state- 
of lunatics, legislation resulting, 25074 
(page 1, col. 2). 
Select Committee of 1859 on Lunacy Law, 
Report of, 25074 (page 3, cols. 1 and 2). 
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TREVOR, A. H.—cont. TREVOR, A. H.—cont. 


CoMMITTEES—cont 


Select Committee of 1877 (Dillwyn Committee) : 
Report of, 25074 (pages 3, col. 2, and 4, col. 1). 
Shaftesbury, Lord, evidénce of, as to in- 

advisability of appointing Deputy 
Commiss oners, 25074 (page 8, col. 2), 
25171, 25222. 

Select Committee of 1882 (Jessell Committee), 
Report of as to transference of Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors to Lunacy Commission, 
25074 (page 274, col. 2). 


CountTIEs, ComBINATION of for pathological purposes’ 
Lunacy Commission approached on this question’ 
25209. 


DoRINnGTON, Sir J., Evidence of, references to, 25075, 
25201, 25276, 25288. 


Hospirats in which lunatics are received : 
Number of, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 
(page 6, col. 1). 
Iprots Act, duties of Lunacy Commissioners under, 
25257. 
Licences, new, question as to granting, 25259 
25277. 


Ipiot ASYLUMs : 
- Number of, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, procedure 
as to, 25252. 


LicenseD Hovusss: 

Number of, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 
(page 276, col. 2). 

Lorp CHANCELLOR'S VISITORS : 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
suggestions as to, see title Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, subheading Amalgamation. 

Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 25181, 
25184. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 

Account, detailed, of. regulations as to Lunacy 
Commissioners under, 25074 (pages 4, col. 2, 
and 5, cols. 1 and 2). 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, powers 
as to, granted to Lord Chancellor by Sec. 337 
25074 (page 4, col. 1). 

Amendment and consolidation of previous Acts 
by, 25074 (page 3, col. 2). 

Boarding-out, Sec. 57 as to, difficulty, probable, 
of acting upon, 25211. 

Certificates and Reports, regulations as to, 
25074 (page 8, col. ). 

Disqualifications of Lunacy Commissioners’ secre- 
tary and clerks, under Sec. 158, 25197. 

Emergency cases, investigation of powers of 
Lunacy Commissioners to appoint persons 
for, under Sec. 204, 25108. 

Licences, new, abolition of powers of granting by 
Sec. 207, 25074 (page 5, col. 2). 

Plans and estimates, examination of, Sec. 272, 
as to, 25074 (page 7, cols. 1 and 2), 25142. 

Substitutes for Lunacy Commissioners in case 
of illness, etc., Sec. 151 as to, 25085, 


Lunacy COMMISSIONERS : 
Acts of Parliament referring to: 
Constitution of Lunacy Commission by 
Act of 1845, 25074 (page 3, col. 2). 
Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 
Accounts and Expenditure: 
Audit and publication, 25120, 25134. 
Table showing expenditure for year ending 
3lst March, 1905, 25382. 
Adequacy of powers of, views as to, 25288. 
Age limit not applicable to, 25270. 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments : 
' Advisability of, views as to, 25186. 
Committee of 1882 (Sir G. Jessel’s), re- 
commendation that transfer of 
work of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
to Lunacy Commissioners would 
be inadvisable, 25074 (page 274, 
col, 2). 
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Lunacy CommisstonEeRsS—cont. 


Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments—cont. 

Lunacy Act, 1890, power as to conferred 
on Lord Chancellor by, 25074 (page 
4, col. 1). 

Amount of work done by: 
Excessive amount alleged, and suggestions 
for relief, 25074 (page 8, col. 2). 
In 1902, 25322. 
In 1845 and 1906, comparison, 25074 (page 
Gy col. Ui: 

Length of official day, 25074 (page 7, 
col. 2). 

Other than visitation, 25074 (page 6, 
cole 2, and 7, cols. 1 and 2). 

Omission of less important portions of 
work, question as to possibility of, 
25313. 

Summary of duties of the Board, 25074 

(page 6). 
Architect : 
Consulting architect employed by Com- 
missioners, 25074 (page 7, col 2), 
25117, 25119, 25215, 25219. 
Payment for actual work done, not 
by salary, 25125. 
Average amount paid _ yearly, 
25133. 
Permanent salaried architect to be attached 
to the Commission, suggestion as 
to, 25074 (page 7, col. 2), 25161, 
25215. 

Alternative of a grant to Commissioners 
to be used for employment of an 
architect to be remunerated by 
fees, question as to, 25305. 

Salary, 25145. 

Work to be undertaken by, question 
as to, 25303. 

Assistant Commissioners, appointment of, sug- 

gestion as to, 25151. 

(See also subheading Deputy Commissioners. ) 

Asylums, and other institutions, duties and 
powers of Commissioners as to: 
_ Admission to asylums, examination of 

certificate and reception order, 25074 

(page 6, col. 2). 

Plans, contracts and estimates, examina- 

tion of, and report to Secretary of 
State, 25074 (page 6, cols. 2 and 7) 
25117. 

Attitude of Commission is advisory 
rather than mandatory, 25201. 

Demands, excessive, allegation as to, 


25206. 
Economy, efforts to obtain, instances. 
of, 25220. He 


London County Council, attempt to intro- 
duce villa form of asylum, delay in. 
giving assent to, 25203. 

Visitation, regulations as to, 25074 (page 

6, col. 1). 
Circuits, arrangement as to, 25074 
(page 6, col. 2). 
Period occupied by a circuit, 
25267. 

Clerical work on circuit, done by Com- 
missioners themselves, 25141. 
Dual inspection (by the medical and 
the legal member), 25074 (page 6, 

col. 1), 25247, 

Inconvenience in case of incapacita- 
tion of one Commissioner, 25074 
(page 6, col. 1), 25139. 

Number of asylums to be visited: 

Comparison between 1845 and 
1906, as to, 25074 (page 6, col. 
A}; 

Excessive amount of work en- 
tailed by, 25074 (page 8, col. 2. 

Women in asylums, visitation by 
Commissioners only, no female 
inspectors appointed, 25097. 
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TREVOR, A. H.—cont. TREVOR, A. H.—cont. 


Lunacy Commrssionnrs—cont. 
Authority : 


Relations with Home Secretary and Local 
Government Board, 25074 (page 7, 
col. 2\, 25142. 


Lunacy Commiss1onERS—cont. 


Lord Chancellor’s Visitors : 
Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to, see subheading Amalgama- 
tion. 


‘iin 


Certificates, Reception Orders and Report to the Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, ‘ 
Commission, examination of, 25074 25181, 25184. — | 
(page 6, col. 2). Masters in Lunacy, relations with Lunacy Com- . 

Each certificate or Reception Order ex- ry des 
amined by a Commissioner, 25324. Meetings : 
Number of, return as to, 25074 (page 8, Attendance at, 25077. ‘ 
col. 1), 25323. Record kept, 25193. q 
Numb : Number of, 25192. ‘ 

oe eae : pn ase pa eaceeeny a FOL Regulations as to, 25074 (pages 5, col. 2, 

ath op ae : and 6, col. 2), 25298. a 

Secretary, examination by, instead of by Quorum, number required to form, 


Lunacy Commissioners, suggestion as 
to, 25313. 
Chairman : 


Appointment of, regulations as to, 25074 
(pages 4, col. 2, and 5, col. 2). 
Attendance at meetings, questions as to, 
25078, 25083. 
Clerical staff: 


Appointment, duties, salaries, ete., 25074 
(page 5, col. 1, and 8, col. 1). 

Adequacy of, 25282. 

Number of, 25074 (page 8, col. 1), 25161, 
25279. 

Supervision by Secretary, 25158. 

Deaths of, or serious casualties to, lunatics, 
notification of to Commissioners, 25323, 
25357. 

Day, official, length of, 25074 (page 8, col. 1). 

Declaration to be made by Commissioners before 
appointment, 25074 (page 4, col. 2). 

Deputy-Commissioners or Inspectors, appoint- 

ment. of Commissioners and views of 
witness as to this suggestion, 25074 
(page 8, col. 1), 25095, 2517], 25199, 
25222. 

Impossibility of appointment under existing 
regulations, 25094. 

Disqualifications of Commissioners, secretary or 
clerks, 25074 (page 5, col. 1), 25197. 

Doctors, appointment of, to investigate cases, 

powers of Lunacy Commission as to, 
25108. 

Fees, 25109, 25111, 25130. 

Number of times this power is probably 
used, 25100, 25110. 

Honorary Commissioners : 

Attendance at Meetings, 25077. 

Defects of this system, 25077, 25084. 

Number of, 25074 (page 5, col. 2). 

Vacancies, unfilled, and question as to 
whether filling is desirable, 25082, 25152, 


25195, 25295. 
Number of Commissioners : 
Inadequacy of, for present work, 25291. 
Increase by appointment of two additional 
members, both medical, advocated, 
25150, 25161, 
Office-keeper and hall-porter, 25074 (page 8. 
COU Ne 
Offices, new, desirability of provision, 25074 
(page 8, cols. 1 and2). — 
Orders and regulations, powers as to making, 
25074 (page 5, col. 2), 25372. 


Applications to workhouses only when 


mentioned, 25373. 

Private care, case under, see title Lunatics, sub- 
heading Private and Single Patients. 

Prosecutions, expense of, does not fall on Com- 
missioners, 25136. 

Registry department, work of, increased by Sec. 
7 of Lunacy Act 1890, 25074 (page 8, col. 2). 

Report in 1847 on working of the Act of 1845, 
25074 (page 3, col. 2). 

Reports of Lunacy Commissioners to Lord 
Chancellor, 25074 (pages 5, col. 2, and 6, 
col. 2), 25314, 

Salaries and wages paid in the department, 25074 
(pages 3, col. 2, 4, col. 2, and 5, col. 2), 
25124. 

Secretary to the Commission : 

Duties, qualification and salary, 25074 
(pages 5, col. 1, 7, col. 2, and 8, col. 1), 
25075, 25348, 25365. 

Disqualification, 25197. 

Eligible to be appointed Commissioner, but 
not to act as substitute for Commissioner 
temporarily incapacitated, 25089. 

Possibility of Secretary taking part of work 
at present undertaken by Commission- 
ers, question as to, 25369. 

Special knowledge as to sanitation accounts, etc., 
question as to whether necessary, 25116. 

Substitutes, appointment of, in cases of illness, 


25154. etc., regulation as to, 25085. 
Idiots Act, Duties of Commissioners funder, Number of times put in force, 25086, 25091. 
25257. Payment of substitute by Commissioner, 


Licences, new, question as to, 25259, 25277. 
{diot asylum : 
Applications made to Commissioners for 
permission to erect institutions, 25383. 
Visitation by Commissioners, 25252. 
Legal and Medical Members, proportion of, 
25074 (pages 3, col. 2. 4, col. 2, and 
Oncol male 
Duties considered as quasi-judicial 
rather than medical, judging from 
this constitution, 25074 (page 4, 
col. 2), 25227, 
Licensing Duties: 
. Abolition of power to grant licences, by 
Sec. 207 of Lunacy Act 1890, 25074 
(page 5, col. 1), 26196. 
Meetings, regulations as to, 25074 (page 5, 
col. 1), 25195 (page 276, col. 1), 25196. 


25087. 
Secretary unable to act as substitute, 25089. 
Superannuation allowances, regulation as to, 
25074 (page 5, cal. 1). 
Vacancies, regulations as to filling, 25074 (pages 
4, col. 2, and 5, col. 1). 
(See also subheading Honorary Commissioners.) 


LUNATICS : 


Casualties, serious, or death, notification to, 
Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 (page 6, 
col, 2). 
Number of, certified and under care, Returns 
January Ist, 1906, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 
Private and sirigle patients: 
Discharge of powers of Lunacy Commis- 
sioners as to, 25189. 
Licensed houses, number of visitation of, by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 (page 6, 


Sealing of licences, regulations as to, 25074 col. 1). 
(page 4, col. 2). Number of single patients, 25074 (page 276, 
Local authorities, relations with, 25177. col, 2). 
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TREVOR, A. H.—cont. 
Lunatics—cont. 
Private and single patients—cont. 


Reports, certificates, etc., examination by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 (page 6, 
col. 2). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 25074, 
(page 6, cols. 1 and 2). 
Power of Commissioners to appoint 
doctors to visit these cases, 25101. 
Property, lunatics having : 
Increased powe: of Lunacy Commissioners 
as to, questions as to, 25294. 
Masters in Lunacy, duties of, as regards lunatics 
“not so found,” 25183. 
Small estates, appointment of receiver for, 
costliness of, 25183. 


Masters In Lunacy, duties of, and relation with 
Lunacy Commissioners, 25183. 


Mepico-PsycHoLoGicaL Socrety: 


Disqualifications of Lunacy Commissioners, views 
as to, 25198. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS Boarp ASYLUMS, visitation 
by Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 (page 6, 
col, 1). 


METROPOLITAN COMMISSIONERS IN LUNACY: 


Constitution ot, 25074 (pages 1, col. 2, and 2). 
Report of, in 1844, 25074 (pages 2, 3). 
Provision of cheaper asylum for chronic 
patients advocated in, 25074 (page 2, 
col. 2), 25209. 


Private CARE, see title Lunatics, subheading Private 
and Single Patients. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESS, 25073, 25075, 25076, 
25200. 

ScorLanD, boarding-out system in: 
Attitude in Scotland as to,. 25212. 
Introduction into England, views as to whether 

desirable, 25211. 


Worxuovsse, lunatics in: 

Mechanical restraint, rule as to, 25376. 

Number of lunatics and imbeciles in, 25074 
(page 6, col. 1). 

Rules issued by Lunacy Commissioners, apply 
to only when mentioned, 25372. 

Visit by Lunacy Commissioners, number an- 
nually, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 


TUKE, Sir John Batty, M.P.,M.D., F.R.C.P., F-RS., 
etc. (see Questions 28564-28874). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT: 
Lunacy Act 1857, Sec. 92, as to discharge of 
lunatics, 28860. 
Lunacy Act 1890, Sec. 187, as to investigation 
of mental condition of patients in asylums, 
28743. 


ASYLUMS : 
Cost of construction : 
Average cost as stated in Report presented 
to House of Commons in 1905, 28725. 
Extravagance, alleged, 28566 (page 125, 
: col. 2), 28725. 
Discharge from, authority for, 28689. 
Justices of the Peace, inspection of cases by, 
objection to, 28803, 28868. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of in 
~ relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, 
subheading Asylums. 
Observation wards, provision advocated, 28617, 
28748, 28827. 
Private asylums, see that title. 
Returns to Lunacy Commissioners, amount ot 
clerical work involved in, 28630. 
Superintendents, work of should be entirely 
medical; steward should be appointed for 
administrative work, 28838. 


AvutHoriry, single, for all feeble-minded and patients 
detained in workhouses, advocated, 28593, 


103—IV. 


TUKE, Sim JOHN BATTY, M.P., M.D., F.B.C.P., F.B.S., 


etc.—cont. 


BILts, PARLIAMENTARY : 
Incipient insanity clauses in : 
Sibbald, Sir John, cited as to necessity for 
notification of cases, 28663. 
Visitation of cases named in would not be 
required, 28646. 


BoarDED-out CasEs (outdoor paupers), visitation 
by Lunacy Commissioners advocated, 28613, 
28645. 
Number of such cases, 28613. 


CASES : 
Scandals in Lunacy Administration, Cases illus- 
trating, 28566 (page 125, cols. 1 and 2), 
28818, 28821. 


CERTIFICATION of lunatics: 
Lunacy Commissiorers’ authority to sign orders, 
question whether desirable, 28636. 
Magisterial adjudication, 28803, 28869. 
“‘Six months rule,” adoption of in England 
advocated, 28620. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, authority desirable for, views as to, 
28593. 


HOspPITALs : 
Observation wards, provision advocated, 28616. 


Visitation of, number of visits desirable annually, 
28601. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, inspection and revision of 
medical certificates, powers as to, 28803, 28868. 

LicrNsED Hovszs, visitation, number of visits de- 
sirable annually, 28715. 

(See also title Private Asylums.) 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VIsIToRS IN Lunacy, duties of 
limited to Wards in Chancery, 28566 (page 124, 
cols. 1 and 2). 


Lunacy Act 1890, Sec. 187, as to investigation of 
mental condition of patients in asylums, 28743. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 

Adequacy in working of the Commission im- 
possible with present strength and constitu- 
tion, 28566 (page 125, cols. 1 and 2), 28735, 
28738, 28816, 

Advice to local authorities as to nature of 
institution, etc., defective practice as to in 
England, 28760. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Chief duty of Commissioners in visitation, 

views of Witness as to, 28853. 
Legal Commissioners, uselessness of visitation 
by, assertion as to, 28566 (page 125, 
col. 1), 28573, 28785, 28800. 
Mental condition of patient not inquired into 
on visitation, except by special request, 
‘ 28690, 28743, 28852. 
Number of visits desirable annually, 28595. 
} Procedure—presentation of patients en masse, 
* not individually, assertion as to, 28566 
3 (page 125, col. 1), 28787, 28795. 
Rotation of visitors, lack of continuity 
resulting, 28584, 28677. 
Constitution, defects in, general observations as 
to, 28566 (pages 124 and 125). 
(See also subheading Legal and Medical 
Commissioners. ) 

Deputy Commissioners, appointment advocated, 
28577, 28588, 28590. 

Districts and Local Commissioners, suggestion as 

to, 28566 (page 125, col. 1), 28583, 
28664, 28766, 28849. 

Board should continue to sit in London, 
28672. 

Number and size of districts advocated 
28588, 28850. ; 
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TUKE, Sir JOHN BATTY, M.P., M.D., F.B.O.P., F.BS., 
etc.—cont. 


Lunacy Commisston—cont. 


Legal and Medical Commissioners : 

Amount of work done necessitates payment 
of Commissioners, 28864. 

Importance of Legal Members for Board 
work, but uselessness for inspection and 
visitation asserted, 28566 (page 125, 
col. 1), 28573, 28578, 28696, 28710, 
28785, 28800. 

Increase in numbers, should be of Medical 
Members only, 28566 (page 124, col. 1), 
28571. 

Legal members, views of witness as to, pub- 
lic knowledge ot, excellence of, 28566 
(page 125, col. 1), 28824. 

Reports written by legal members, 28797. 

Standing Counsel, substitution of, for paid 
legal members, advocated, 28566 (page 
125, col. 1), 28711. 

Licensing of observation wards, authority for, 
advocated, 28616. 

Number of, increase advocated ,28566 (pages 124 
and 125, cols. 1 and 2), 28568, 28571, 28588, 
28590, 28735, 28747, 28848. 

Orders, authority to sign, question whether 
desirable, 28636. 

Returns required by, amount of clerical work 
involved in, 28630. 

Witness has never been brought into communica- 
tion with English Lunacy Commissioners, 
28779. 


LUNATICS: 
ce 


Lunatics “so tound,’- dual  visitation—by 
Chancery visitors and Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, question whether desirable, 28640. 

Number of : 

Increase in, 28566 (page 125, cols. 1 and 2), 
Efficient lunacy administration and 
system of observation wards and 
early treatment would check this, 
28566 (page 125, col. 2), 28617, 
dices 28748, 28827. 
Under supervision of Lunacy Commissioners, 
28566 (page 125, col. 2). 


PRIVATE ASYLUMS: 


Number of, 28721. 

Pauper patients in, 28721. 

Scandal, instance of, 35866 (page 125, cols. 1 and 
?). 

Visitation ; number of visits desirable annually, 
28566 (page 125, col. 2), 28597, 28715, 28721, 
28867. 


PRIVATE CARE, LUNATICS IN: 


Licensing of houses for reception of ‘‘ six months 
cases,” question whether necessary, 28624. 
Visitation, necessity for, 28612. 
Number of cases at present unvisited, 
28613. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 28566, 28679, 28696, 
28768, 28801. 


ScorLtanp, Lunacy Administration in: 


Advantages of as compared with English system, 
general observations as to, 28566 (page 125, 
col. 1), 28632, 28665, 28816. 
Asylums : 
Classification in, Improvement in, 28764. 
Cost of construction, 28566 (page 125, 
col. 2), 28725, 28727, 28843. 
Discharge from, authority for, 
28692, 28695 and note, 28857. 
Private asylums, number of and visitation 
of, 28716. 
Visitation : i 
By Local Board, 28835. 
By Lunacy Commissioners, 28566 (page 
124, col. 2 and 125, col. 1), 28834. 
Boarded-out pauper imbeciles not visited by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 28647. 
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TUKE, Sir JOHN BATTY, mev., wv. FR.OP., E.R.S., 
etce.— cont. 


ScortanD, Lunacy Administration in—cont. 


Certification of cases of incipient insanity (Six 
Months Rule), 28620, 28636. 
Extent to which used, 28659, 28752, 28756. 
Houses for reception of sach cases not 
licensed, and notification not made 
to Commissioners, 28623, 28649. 
Sibbald, Sir John, cited as to necessity 
for notification, 28663. 
Proportion of cases probably not requiring 
further treatment, 28755. 
Visitation of such cases not practised, 
28647. 
Glasgow Hospital, observation wards in, 28617, 
Justices of the Peace, visitation and inspection 
not practised by, 28633, 28805. 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Advice to Local Authorities as to nature of 
institutions, 28762, 26764. 
Asylums, visitation of, 28566 (page 124, 
col. 2), 28834. 
Constitution and number of, and efficiency 
of work of, comperison with English 
Tunacy Commission, 28566 (page 124). 
Districts, division of the country into, 
unnecessary, 28583, 28665. 
Legal and Medical Commissioners : 
Amount of work undertaken by legal 
member, 28862. 3 
Honorary legal members, 28566 (page 
124, col. 1), 28706. 
Number of and salaries of, 28566 (page 
124, col. 1). 
Standing counsel, 
col. 1), 28711. 
Visitation not undertaken by Legal 
Commissioners, 28578. 
Salaries, 28566 (page 124, col. 1), 28784. 
Lunatics, ‘‘ So found :” 
Number of, 28638. 
Visitation of “Curatory” cases, 28566 
(page 124, col. 2), 28640. 
Number of lunatics in, 28566 (page 124, col. 1). 
Poor-houses, Lunatics in: 
Class of case, 28832. 
Inspection of, 28830. 
Number of, 28829, 

Separate wards, provision, 28831. 
Population and size of country in relation to 
lunacy administration, 28665, 28848. 

Private asylums: 
Number of, 28717. 
Visitation of, 28716. 
Report on physical and mental condition of 
patients, regulations as to, 28633. 


WorkuHovses, Lunatics in: 


28566 (page 125, 


Local Government Board inspectors, visitation 
by, 28608. 

Lunacy Commissioners, visitation by, 28599, 
28603. 


URMSON, G. H., Commissioner in Lunacy (see Questions 
26320-26779). 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT: | 
Act of 1845: 


‘Medical Members of Lunacy Commission, f 


appointment under, 26578, 26591. 
Vacancies in Lunacy Commission, obligations 
as to filling up, under, 26567. 
Medical Acts, 1858 and 1886, definition of 


“Medical Practitioner” under, 26580, 
26583. 
(See also title Lunacy Act, 1890 and 1891.) 


ASYLUMS : 


Chronic harmless patients, cheaper accommoda- 
tion for, advocated by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 26506, 26708. 

Drawbacks of chronic asylums, 26744. 

Composite asylums with differentiated accom- 

modation, provision advocated, 26754. — 
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URMSON, G. H.—cont. 
AsyLuMs—cont. 


Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of as to, 
see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Rules : : 

Lunacy Commissioners, increased powers as 
to, advocated, 26549. 

Order in Council, substitution of, for Lord 
Chancellor’s Rule, views as to this 
suggestion, 26550. 

Stores, audit of, estimate of cost of, 26500. 
Visitation : 

Difference in procedure between visitation 
by Visiting Committees and by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 26357. 

Number of visits annually by Visiting 
Committees and by Lunacy Com- 
missioner, 26356. 

Women : 

As inspectors, views as to whether desirable, 
26654. 

As members of Visiting Committee, views as 
to whether desirable, and account of 
Birmingham experiment, 26431. 


AUTHORITY : 


Central single authority for lunatics and im- 
beciles advocated, 26508. 

Feeble-minded, authority for, Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ as~ views as to, 26349, 26510 
26648, 26687. 

Local Government Board, relations with Lunacy 
Commissioners, 26666. 

Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 


BAnsTEAD ASYLUM, * originally built for chronic 
patients only, 26712. 


BIILs: 


Lunacy Commissioners, general agreement of 
with Lunacy Bills that have been introduced, 
26547. 


BOARDED-OUT PAUPERS and Outdoor Relief cases: 
Asylum authorities, power as to, reform of law 
as to, advocated, 26738. 
Extent to which practised in England, 26740. 
Visitation of : 

Assistant Commissioners advocated, in 
event of this duty being put on Lunacy 
Commissioners, 26349, 26736. 

Medical officers of workhouses, extent of 
present visitation by, 26398. 


CAMBRIDGE ASYLUM, unsatisfactory condition, action 
of Lunacy Commissioners and of Local Govern- 
ment Board as to, 26668. 


COMMITTEES : 


Select Committee of 1859-60, recommendation 
of, as to Amalgamation of Lunacy Depart- 
ments, 26630. 

Select Committee of 1877 (Dillwyn Committee) 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, 

power of Lord Chancellor as to, recom- 
mended by, 26630. 
Clergymen suggested as Visitors, 26562. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, evidence as to value of 
Honorary Commissioners, 26560. 


Dorineton, Sir J., Parliamentary representative 
of the Lunacy Commission, 26624. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, authority for, views as to: 
Central single authority advocated, 26680, 
26690. 
Lunacy Commissioners, advocated as, 26349, 
26510, 26648, 26687. 


GRANT oF 4s., control of Local Authorities by means 
of, question whether desirable, 26421, 26704. 


GUARDIANS OF THE Poor, Authority for lunatics not 
advocated, 26509. 


Horton AsyLuM, improper audit of, Stores, 26498. 


URMSON, G. H.—cont. 


HOSPITALS : 


Lunacy Commissioners, powers and duties of, as 
to, see title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Hospitals. 

Rules: 

Order in Council, substitution of, for Lord 
Chancellor’s Rules, views as to whether 
desirable, 26550. 

Visitation: Number of visits yearly by Lunacy 
Commissioners, and by Managing Committee, 
26378. 


Ipiots Act, Authority of Lunacy Commissioners 
under, inadequacy of, 26406, 26456. 
Report of 1897 as to, 26406. 
LANCASHIRE Asyium (Winwick) : 
Chronic patients only, asylum built for, at 
suggestion of Lunacy Commissioners, 26710. 
Effect on patients of being sent to a chronic 
asylum, 26745. 
LincoLtnsHireE AsyLtuM ACCOMMODATION, deficiency 
in action of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 26684. 


LORD CHANCELLOR: 


Appointment of Legal and Medical Commis- 
sioners, decision as to should be left to, 26772. 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, powers 
as to, 26630. 


Lord CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS IN LUNACY: 


Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, 
views as to, 26425, 26628. 
Powers of Lord Chancellor to order amal- 
gamation, 26630. 
Number of visitors, reduction of, question as to, 
26640. 
Salaries, reduction of, and use of funds to 
strengthen Lunacy Commission, views as to 
this suggestion, 26637. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 


Constitution of Lunacy Commission, Sec. 151 
as to legal and medical members, 25680. 
Definition of ‘‘ medical practitioner ’’ under 

the Act, 26580. 

Letters of lunatics, Sec. 41 as to, 26662. _ 

Vacancies in Lunacy Commission, duty of Lord 
Chancellor as to, use of words “may 
appoint,” 26568. 

Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 

Age limit inapplicable, Commissioners not 
considered Civil servants, 26434, 26592. 

Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors : 
Desirability of views of the Commission on 

the point, 26425, 26628. 
Power of Lord Chancellor as to, 26630. 

‘Amount of work undertaken by: 

Daily attendance of the Commissioner at 
the office, 26459. 

Numbers, average, of visitors to be 
seen at the office, 26460. 
Memorandum accompanying letter to Lord 

Chancellor, setting forth amount and 
nature of work, 26458. 
Reduction undesirable, 26459, 26468. 
Returns as to, 26548, 26623. 
Architect, permanent, appointment advocated 
Economy would probably result, 26765. 
Office of works, consultation with and use 
of as substitute for an . architect 
objections to this suggestion, 26777. 
Assistant Commissioners, appointment advo- 

cated, 26349, 26687, 26737. 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor advocated, 
26650. 

Duties of, should be at discretion of the 
Commissioners, 26347, 26646, 26648. 

Medical men, appointment advocated, 
26687. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Accounts, audit of, 26491. 

Admission of patients, report as to bodily 
and mental condition sent to office 
within seven days of admission, 26332. 
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URMSON, G, H.—cont. 


Lunacy CommissIoNERS—cont. 
Asylums, duties and powers in relation to—cont. 


Authority as to: 

Adequacy of, views as to, 26414, 26488, 
26669. 
Advisory nature of, 26416, 26488. 

Communication between patients and Com- 
missioners ; number, average, of letters 
and method of dealing with, 26476, 
26662. 

Grant of 4s. to, question whether this should 
depend on favourable Report from 
Commissioners, 26421, 26704. 

Iil-treatment, charges of, method of dealing 
with, 26480. 

Plans, economy in, should be advocated, 
26765. 

Rules, powers of revision advocated, 26488, 
26550, 26759. 

Stores, audit of, views as to whether desir- 
able, 26492. 

Visitation : 

Bodily and mental condition of patients 
not inquired into on visitation, 


26332. 
Dual visitation ; views as to option to 
Commissioners, as to single 


visitation, 26334. 
Legal or medical, question as to, 
26334. 
Importance of visitation by Commis- 
sioners, 26364. 
Number of visits annually, adequacy 
of one visit, 26352. 
Time occupied in, and number of 
patients viewed, 26340. 
Women on Committees of Visitation, 
question whether desirable, 26515. 


Authority : 
Adequacy of, 26414, 26488, 26663. 
Central authority for all lunatics and ine- 
briates advocated, 26508. 
Feeble-minded, authority for, views as to 
whether desirable, 26349, 26510, 26648, 
26687. 
Idiots Act, authority under, increase ad- 
vocated, 26405, 26456. , 
Certificates, Reception Orders and Reports, 
examination of, 26471. 
Chairman, appointment of by Lord Chancellor, 
views as to this suggestion, 26573. 
Clerical staff, qualifications and duties of chief 
clerk, 26465. 
Constitution : 
Honorary Commissioners, see that subheading. 
Laymen as paid members, views as to this 
suggestion, 26571, 26761. 
Legal and medical members, 
heading. 
Women as members of the Commission, 
question whether desirable, 26515, 
26652. 


Honorary Commissioners : 


Attendance at meetings, 26735. 

Clergymen suggested as, by Committee of 
1877, 26562. 

Duties that could be undertaken by, 26691. 

Vacancies, difficulty in filling up, 26557, 
26567, 26699. 

Value of, 26556, 26734. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, on, 26560. 

Visitation by, question as to, 26730. 


see that sub- 


Hospitals : 
Authority of Lunacy Gommissioners as to, 
extent of, and views as to increase, 
26380, 26545. 
Rules, authority as to, advocated, 
26546, 26549, 26759. 
Visitation, number of visits yearly, 26378. 


URMSON, G. H.—cont. 


Lunacy ComMissionEers—cont. 
Idiot Asylums : 


Authority of Commissioners as to, inade- 
quacy of, 26405. 
Report of 1897 on, 26406. 
Visitation, more frequent, advocated, 26402, 
26455. 

Judge in Lunacy, powers of to call upon Lunacy 
Commissioners to report on cases 
specially to him, 26640. 

Suggestion that one Commissioner might 
do this work, 26642. 


Legal and Medical Members : 
Decision as to should be left to Lord Chan- 
cellor, 26772. 
Importance of compared, 26326. 
Increase should be of medical members, 
26323, 26687. 
Qualification of medical members, 26580, 
26590. 
Secretaryship has frequently been previously 
held by medical members, 26611. 
Single inspection, question as to, 26334. 
Licensed houses, visitations : 
Efficiency of, 26374. 
Number of visits to provincial or metropoli- 
tan houses, 26373. 
List of Commissioners and dates of their apponiss 
ment since 1845, 26697. 
Local authorities, powers as to: 
Increase, necessity for, 26668. 
Grant of 4s., powers as to, question 
whether desirable, 26421, 26704. 
Meetings : ‘° 
Attendance at: 
Honorary members, ‘26735. 
Returns as to in 1904-5-6, 26729. 
Number of, 26728. 
Number of Commissioners : 
Increase by two advocated, 26339, 26349, 
26646. 
Medical members, increase advocated, 
26323, 26657. 
Reduction of number of visitors, question 
whether possible, 26640. 
Parliamentary representative, question as to, 
26624. 
Payment, adequacy of, 26619. 
Secretary : 
Appointment as Commissioner, practices as 
to, 26608. 
Qualification, 26464, 26602. 
Substitute for, Commissioners always act as, 
26467. 
Superannuation allowance, 26621. 
Women as Commissioners, views as to the 
suggestion, 26515, 26652. 
Workhouses, see that title. 
MasTERs IN Lunacy, salaries, reduction of, views as 
to, 26638. 
MetropouitaN LiceNsED Hovszs, 
26373. 
PRivaTE CaRE: visitation of cases in licensed 
houses, 26373, 26374. 
QUALIFICATIONS of witness, 26320. 
ScoTLaNnD, lunacy administration in: 
Grant of 4s. to local authorities, power of Com- 


missioners as to, 26422, 26705. 
Poorhouses, powers as to, 26449, 


visitation of, 


' SUFFOLK, boarding-out, experiment as to in, 26740. 


Sussex, boarding-out, experiment as to in, 26741. 
Women as Lunacy Commissioners, 
26515, 26652. 
WoRKHOUSES, lunatics in : 
Authority for : 
Local Government Board, 26527, 26535. 
Lunacy Commissioners, extent of, and 


views as to increase, 26385, 26393, 
26450, 26524. 


views as to, 
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URMSON, G. H.—cont. 
Workuovsss, lunatics in—cont. 
Authority for—cont. 
Lunacy Commissioners, ete.—cont. 


Licensing of wards, and powers over 
4s. grant, views as to this suggestion, 
26449. 

Relations between Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and Local Government 
Board, 26527, 26535, 26667. 

Transfer of patients to asylums, autho- 
rity as to, 26445, 26531, 26715 (see 
also subheading Visitation). 

Concentration of lunatics in a workhouse asylum, 
views as to this suggestion, 26508. 
Visitation : 
Adequacy of, views as to, 26382. 
Local Government Board, inspection’ by, 

26384. 

Lunacy Commissioners, visitation by : 

Number of visits, 26383. 

Ordinary wards not visited, and possi- 
bility of uncertified lunatics being 
detained in such wards, 26524, 
26528, 26535, 26717. 

Suggestion that inspection should be 
by Lunacy Board entirely, 26386. 


VICKERS-EDWARDS, J., Architect to the West Riding 
County Council (see Questions 30863-30929). 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT for Lunacy Buildings 
suggestion as to, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 


ASYLUMS : 


Cost of : 
Average cost, desirable : 
Lunacy Commissioners’ Architect, views 
as to, 30882. 
Views of witness as to, 30883. 
London County Council Asylum, 30888. 
Scotch asylums, 30926. 
West Riding of Yorkshire asylums, 30862 
(page 217, col. 1), 30880. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of, in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners 


CaTTatL INEBRIATE REFORMATORY, cost of, and 
description of buildings, 30895, 30903 


CrowrTueEr, Mr., Evidence of, reference to, 30866. 


Lonpon County Councit ASYLUMS: 


Cost of, 30888. 
Quality of materials used, and probable ex- 
penditure on repairs, 30889. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Architect, consulting, employment by, objections 
to this system, 30865 (page 217, col. 1) 
30875. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Buildings, Plans, etc. : 

Delay in consideration of, alleged, 
30865 (page 217, col. 1 and 2), 30866 

Demands as to, sometimes unreasonable, 
30893. 

Difficulty experienced by county 
architect in obtaining interviews 
with Commissioners, 30871. 

Knowledge of Lunacy Commissioners 
as, regards asylum construction, 
not expert, 30878, 30900, 


Mernston Asyium, cost of, and number of patients 
accommodated, 30865 (page 217, col 1), 30883. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 30863. 


ScaLEBor Park Asy.ivum for private paying patients, 
cost of, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 

Scoton Asytum, cost of (Bangour and Aberdeen), 
30926. 


StrortHEes Hatt Asytum, cost of, and amount of 
accommodation, 30865 (page 217, col. 1), 30880. 
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VICKERS-EDWARDS, J.—cont. 
WAKEFIELD ASYLUM: 


Cost of, per bed, 30884. 
Cottage homes and epileptic block, cost of, 
30865 (page 217, col. 1). 


West RipinGc oF YORKSHIRE: 


Architect to County Council : 
Buildings erected by, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 
Qualifications and duties of, 30863, 30865, 
page 216. 
Asylums : 
Cost of, 30865 (page 217, col. 1), 30875. 
Delay caused in construction by necessity 
to submit plans to Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 30865 (page 217, cols. 1 and 2), 
30866. 
Number of, 30865 (page 216, col. 2). 
Sum allocated for maintenance and upkeep, 
30865 (page 216, col. 2). 
(See also titles of asylums, as Wakefield, Storthes 
Hall and Menston). 


WALKER, MASTER, Senior Master in Chancery (see 
Questions 33143-33163). 


Burney, Master, Evidence of, Reference to, 33145, 


Cuancery Division of the High Court, transfer of 
lunacy jurisdiction to as regards administra- 
tion of estates, views as to, 33145. 

Assimilation of Lunacy to Chancery practice, 
necessity for, 33148. 

Clerks, additional, number required, 33151. 

Judges: Linked judges system, alteration inad- 
visable, 33148. 

Persons of lunatics, care of would not be under- 
taken, 33156, 33162. 

Taxation of Costs, question as to, 33156. 

Views of Chancery Masters as to, 33145. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 33143. 


WHITAKER, J. Smith, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Secretary 
to the British Medical Association (see Questions 
31347-31419 and 31600-31618a). 


Act oF PARLIAMENT: 


Habitual Drunkards Act, meaning of the words 
“intoxicating liquor ”’ in, 31381. 
AFTER-CARE, necessity for, tendency of the feeble- 
minded to drift to prisons, workhouses, etc., 
31351 (page 237, cols. 1 and 2). 


AUTHORITY : 


Health Department (Reorganised Local Govern 
ment Board), suggestions as to, as- 
supreme authority for all classes of 
mental defectives, 31371, 31600, 31611. 

Constitution, suggestions as to, 31616. 
Existing Departments whose duties as 
regards health would be transferred 
to, 31371, 31617. 
Overlapping under present system, 31601. 
Single Central Authority for all classes of mental 
defectives, Lunacy Commission to be such 
authority, views as to, 31351 (page 237, 
col. 1), 31367, 31368, 31379. 


BoaRDED-outT Luwatics (Out-door paupers) : 


Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 31351 (page 237, col. 1), 31377. 


BILLs : 
Lunacy Act Amendment Bill, clauses as to in- 
cipient insanity in, 31356, 31398. 
Nurses Regulation Bill, 31365. 


British Mepicat ASSOCIATION : 


Incipient insanity, treatment of: 
Inquiry held in 1905, 31351 (page 23) 
col. 2). 
Six months certificates for cases of incipient 
insanity, suggestions as to, 31351 
(page 237, col. 2), 31353, 31356. 
Number of members, 31349. 
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WHITAKER, J. SMITH, M.R,C.S,, L.R.C,P.—cont. 
BILLS—cont. 


Recommendations made by, as to classes desir- 
able to be brought under Lunacy 
Commission, and as to changes in 
numbers and constitution of the Com- 
mission, 31351 (pages 236, col. 2, 237 
and 238). 

Clause proposed by the Association for 
insertion in a future Lunacy Bill, for a 
six months certificate of cases of in- 
cipient insanity, 31351 (page 237 
col. 2), 31356. 

Drug habit, victims of, suggestion as to 
certificate of, 31353. 

List of members of Committee who drew up 
these certificates, 31354. 


CARSWELL, B., Evidence of, reference to, 31390. 


CERTIFICATION: Six months certificate for cases of 
incipient insanity, advocated by British 
Medical Association, 31351 (page 237, col. 2), 
31403. 
Clause for insertion in any Lunacy Bill, Text of, 
31351 (page 237, col. 2). 
Coercion, use of, 31386. 
Form of certificates, 31352. 
List of members drawing up this certificate, 
31354. 
< Houses in which received, certification not ad- 
vocated, 31365. 
Notification advocated, but not inspection as 
ordinary lunatics, 31351 (page 237, col. 2), 
31356, 31358, 31363, 31394, 31398. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS: 


Authority for, Lunacy Authority advocated as, 
31351 (page 237, col. 1), 31377. 


Drue Hasit, Victims of, control by the Lunacy 
Authority, suggestions by British Medical 
Association as to, 31351 (page 237, col. 1, 
and 238, col. 1) 31380, 31403. 

Form of certificate, suggestion as to, 31353. 


FEEBLE-MINDED, including feeble-minded children, 
authority for. 
Lunacy Authority advocated as, 31351 (page 237, 
; col. 1 and 2), 31405. ; 


INEBRIATES, control by Lunacy Authority advocated, 
31351 (pages 237, col. 1, 238, col. 1), 31403. 
Form of certificates, suggestions as to, 31353. 


LicENsED Hovuszs, Medical Officers connected with, 
disqualification from appointment as Lunacy 
Commissioners, removal advocated, 31351 (page 
238, col. 2). 


Lorp CHANCELLOR: 


Authority of as to Lunacy, question as to 
retention of in event of great increase in, 
duties and powersof Lunacy Commissioners, 
31367. 

Number of Lunacy Commissioners, power to in- 
| crease as and when he may deem advisable 
advocated, 31351 (page 237, col. 1). 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’s VISITORS IN Lunacy; 
abolition advocated, 31351 (page 237, col. 1). 


Lunacy Act, Sxorions 158 anp 165, disqualification 
of medical men connected with licensed houses 
from appointment as Lunacy Commissioners, 
removal advocated, 31351 (page 238, col. 2). 


LUNACY COMMISSIONERS : 


Authority of, classes of defectives recommended 
to be brought under, 31351 (page 237, col. 
1), 31376. 

Deputy or Assistant Commissioners, appointment 
advocated to discharge some but not 
all functions of full Commissioners, 
31351 (pages 237,/col. 1 and 238, col. 2). 

Local or central, question as to, 31401. 
Qualification, 31351 (page 238, col. 2). 
Legal and medical members, increase of medical 

advocated, 31351 (page 237, col. 1), and 238, 
col. 1). 


WHITAKER, J. SMITH, .n.c.s,, L.8.0.P.—cont. 
Lunacy ComMiIssIoNERS—coné, 
Number of: 
Fixed number not advocated, powers to 
Lord Chancellor as to increase ad- 
vocated, 31351 (page 237, col. 1 and 
238, col. 1), 31417. 
Increase in number of advocated, 31351 
(pages 237, col. 1 and 238, col. 1). 
Qualifications, removal of disqualification of 
medical men connected with licensed houses 
advocated, 31351 (page 238, col. 2). 


Lunatic “so Founp ” (Chancery Patients) : 


Authority for, should be lunacy authority, 31351 
(page 237, col. 1), 31377. 

Distinction between lunatics ‘“‘so found” and 
lunatics ‘‘ not so found,” abolition advocated 
31351 (page 207, col. 1). 


Merpico-PsycHoLoGicaL ASSOCIATION: 


Co-operation with British Medical Association 
and general aggrement with: 
As regards Lunacy Commissioners, 31351 
(page 237, col. 1). 
As regards certification of cases of incipient 
insanity, 31351 (page 237, col. 2). 


Private Houses or Nursina Honus, incipient 
insanity cases in, see title Certification—Six 
Months’ Certificate. ; 


QUALIFICATION of Witness, 31347. 


SCOTLAND, certification in, six months certificate : 
Adoption of similar certificate in England ad- 
vocated, 31351 (page 237, col. 2), 31362, 
31387. 
Extent to which used in Scotland, absence of any 
statistics as to, 31388. 
Notification not practised, 31393, 31397. 


VaGRAnts, HaBituaL, control of by lunacy authority 
advocated, 31351, (pages 237, col 1, and 238, 
col. 1), 31379, 31405. 


WorKHOUSE, LUNATICS IN: 
Authority for, should be lunacy authority, 31379. 


WHITE ERNEST W., MB, MRCP. MRCS. 
a Past President. of the Medico- “Psychological 
Association (see Questions 31186-31346). 


ASYLUMS : 


City of London Asylum : 
Private patients in, number of, and extent 
of visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 
31189. 
Single care cases transferred to, showing 
signs of previous ill-treatment, 
31187 (page 232, col. 1), 31257, 
31332. 
Inquiry or prosecution by Lunacy 
Commissioners, question as to, 
31260. 
Number of, 31333. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of 
in relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Visitation, number of authorities by whom 
visited, 31190, 31265. 


AUTHORITY : 


Poor Law advocated, as authority for lunatics - 


in workhouses, 31296. 

Private Nursing Homes, authority for regis- 
tration of, views as to, 3127]. 

Single central authority advocated for all classes 
of defectives, 31294. 


Bitu: Lunacy Bill, 1900, incipient insanity clauses in, 
31306. 


BoarpDED-our Lunatics, visitation by Lunacy 
Commissioners, advocated, 31202. 
Deputy Commissioners should undertake this 
work, 31227, 31239. 
Number of inspections desirable, 31203 
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WHITE, ERNEST W., m.z, M.R.c.P., M.R.C.s.—cont. 


CERTIFICATION : 


Six months’ certificate—notification and in- 
spection of cases in event of introduc- 
tion of, advocated, 31303. 
Extension of certificate not advocated, 31307. 
Registration of houses receiving such cases 
advocated, 31309. 


Licrensrep Hovszs: 


Medical men connected with, disqualification of, 
from appointment as Lunacy Commissioners 
or Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 31187 (page 
232, col. 2), 31253. 

Visitation of Metropolitan houses by Lunacy 

Commissioners, frequency of, 31189. 
Reason given—absence of visitation by 
other officials, 31190, 31265. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR, appointment of Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors and Lunacy Commissioners by, discon- 
tinuance advocated, 31187 (page 232 col. 1). 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISsrToRs: 


Adequacy of visitation by, 31187 (page 232, col. 1) 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners 
probably advantageous, 31187 (page 232, 
éol.. 1). 

Appointment of Medical Visitors by a board 
representing the Universities and Medico-. 
Psychological Association, advocated, 31187 
(page 232, col.1). 

Cases visited by, visited also by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 31205. 

Qualifications: removal of disqualification of 

medical men connected with licensed houses, 
advocated, 31187 (page 232, col. 2), 31253. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, Secs. 158 and 165, as to disquali- 
fication of medical men connected with licensed 
houses from appointment as Lunacy Com- 
missioners or Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 31187 
(page 232, col. 2). 


Lunacy ComMIssIONERS : 


Adequacy, impossible with present strength, 
31187 (page 231, col. 1), 31188. 

Amalgamation with Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
probably advantageous, 31187 (page 232, 
col. 1), 

Appointment of, by a board representing the 
Universities and Medico - Psychological 
Association, instead of by Lord Chancellor, 
advocated, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 

Asylums visitation : 

Adequacy impossible with present numbers, 
31187 (page 231, col. 1). 

Dual visitation, retention only for larger 
institutions advocated, single visitation 
for smaller, 31187 (page 232, col. 1), 
31319. 

Number of visits annually, adequacy of, 
31193, 31265. 

Deputy Divisional and District Commissioners, 
appointment advocated for visitation 
of single and private care cases, and for 
preliminary investigations in asylums, 
hospitals, and licensed houses, 31187 
(page 232, col. 1), 31214, 31227. 

Local residence advocated, 31229, 31244. 

Number of deputy Commissioners required, 
31187 (page 232, col. 1), 31233. 

Number and size of districts, 31233, 31249, 
31256. 

Promotion to full-Commissionership, pos- 
sibility of, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 

Salaries, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 

Districts, suggestion as to, see sub-heading 
Deputy, Divisional and District Commission- 
ers. 

Legal and Medical Commissioners : 

Functions suitable for legal and for medica] 
members, 31318. 

Numbers, preponderence should be of 
medical members, 31187 (page 231, col. 
1), 313174 F ie 2 
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WHITE, ERNEST W., M.B, M.B.C.P., M.B.C.8.—cont. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS—cont. 

Licensed houses, visitation of, 31189, 31265. 

Meetings of Board, frequency advocated, and 
importance that Commissioners should live 
near London for, 31229, 31230. 

Number of, increase of paid medical members 
advocated, 31187 (page 231, col. 1), 31188, 
sd We 

Qualifications : removal of disqualification of 
medical men connected with licensed houses. 
advocated, 31187 (page 232, col. 2), 31253. 

Report of 1847 on treatment of lunatics in 
workhouses, 31300, 

Workhouses, see that title. 


LUNATICS; 


Inspection of all lunatics, importance of, 31209.. 
(See also title Private and Single Care, etc.) 
Property, lunatics having ; 
Adequacy of work of Masters in Lunacy 
as to, 31187 (page 232, cols. 1 and 2). 
Visitation, duplicate, by Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors and by Lunacy Commissioners,. 
31187 (page 282, cols. 1 and 2). 


MeEDIcO-PsyCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, representa- 
tives of cn a board for election of Lunacy Com- 
missioners and Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, ad- 
vocated, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 


NEUROLOGISTS, treatment of mental cases by, 
31187 (page 231, col. 2), 31263, 31324. 


Private Homzs anp Nursinc Homes, Lunatics 1n,. 
suggestions as to inspection of, by Deputy 
Lunacy Commissioners, 31187 (page 232, 
col. 1), 31211, 31214, 31227, 31233. 

Authority for registration of Homes, views as to, 
31271. 
Cases of incipient insanity, notification and 
inspection advocated, 31303. 
Doctors taking private cases, registration ad- 
vocated, 31222. 
Tll-treatment, instance, of cited in paper read by 
witness before Medico-Psychologicat 
Association, 31187 (page 231, col. 1),. 
31257. 
Inquiry or prosecution by Lunacy Com- 
missiorers, question as to, 31259. 
Number of cases of ill-treatment, question 
as. to, 31322, 31340. 
Information, local, as to detention of lunatics. 
in private homes, importance of, and of 
right of entry by police, 31256, 31279. 
Penalty for obstruction, 31283. 
Number of inspections advocated, 31215. 
Number of uncertified cases, 31187 (page 231, 
col. 2), 31340. 
Nurses, incompetent, frequent employment of, 
31187 (page 231, col. 2). 
Registratioa of all descriptions of nursing homes 
advocated, 31218, 31271, 31309. 


QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 31187 (page 231, col. 1). 


SCOTLAND : 
Certificate, six months, notification and regis. 
tration of cases or homes not practised : 
views of witness as to, 31314. 


“SINGLE CARE, cases of, see title Private Houses and 


Nursing Homes. 


Worxkuowsss, lunatics in: 
Authority for, Poor Law advocated as, 31295. 
--Classificaticn, necessity for, 31301. 
Objections to detention in, view as to, 31298. 
Visitation of : 
By Lunacy Commissioners and by Local 
Government Board Inspectors, 31265, 
31269, 31296. 
Number of inspections by Lunacy Com- 
E missioners, 31196. 
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WHITWELL, JAMES B., M.D., Medical Superinten- 
dent, County Asylum, Melton, Suffolk: represent- 
ing the Asylums Visiting Committee of the County 
of Suffolk (see Questions 30480-30519.) 


ASYLUMs : 


Discharge of probably recurrent cases from, 
prevention by discretionary power to Lunacy 
Commissioners on representations from 
superintendent, suggestions as to, 30492. 

Workhouse type of asylum, Lunacy Commis- 
sioners advocated as authority for, 30488. 


BoARDED-OUT FEEBLE-MINDED, Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, advocated as authority for, 30490. 


CONTINUATION ORDERS: 


Abolition of, not advocated ; details should not 
be required, 30515. 
Difficulty in cases of probably recurrent insanity, 
30492. 
Efficient medical inspection would do away with 
necessity for views as to this suggestion, 
30510. 


Lunacy Acrs, tendency in, to lessen authority of 
individuals, 30482. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Adequacy and efficiency of, with increased 
authority and numbers, 30482, 
Administration of small estates, power as to, 
advocated, 30483. 
Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and Masters in Lunacy with, views of Suffolk 
County Asylum Visiting Committee, as to, 
30482, 30502. 
Asylums, duties and powers in relation to: 
Authority should be mandatory as well as 
advisory, 30482. 

Buildings, plans and sites, increased power 
as to, advocated, 30482. 

Discharge from, powers as to, advocated, 
30482, 30492, 30500. 

Visitation, deliberate, impossibility of, 30510, 
Proportion of patients requiring de 

liberate inspection, 30512. 

Authority of, increase advocated, 30482, 30492. 

Feeble-minded boarded-out, in asylums o 
workhouse type, authority for, advo- 
cated, 30488, 30490. 

Legal and medical, present constitution as to, 
satisfactory, 30482. 

Number of, increase of, necessity for, 30482. 


LUNATICS HAVING PROPERTY : 


Small properties, administration by Lunacy 
Commissioners, advocated, 30483. 


MacisTratEs, Appeal to, by private patients for 
discharge: suggestion that decision as to dis- 
charge should rest with Lunacy Commissioners, 
30482, 30500, 


WINTERBOTHAM, W. H., the Official Solicitor (sce 
Questions 29107-29369). 


Acts oF PARLIAMENT : 
County Courts Act, 1888, Sec. 67 as to admini- 
stration of estates through County Courts, 
29187, 29191. 
Judicial Trustees Act, remuneration of Official 
Solicitor under, 29176. 
Lunacy Acts, see that title, 


Bix, Parliamentary : 
Visitation of all cases under Sec. 116 of Lunacy 
Act, 1890, by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
Bill for, 29367. 


CASES: 
Cathcart, Mrs., case of, costs in, 29292. 
Costs in recent case, alluded to in evidence o 
Master Fischer, 29305 (page 150, col. 2). 
CHANCERY Division oF THE Hicy Court: 
Accounts, rendering of, by guardians of infants, 
absence of any system analogous to that 


in practice in Lunacy Department, 29110 
(page 143, col. 1), 29352, 29361. 
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WINTERBOTHAM, W. H.—cont. 
CHANCERY DIVISION oF THE H1igH Court—conté. 


Amount of work done by Masters in Chancery, 
decrease in, and suggéstion as to increase, 
29224, 29248, 29328, 29342. 

Counsel, attendance of before Judges and 
Masters, question as to, 29344, 29345. 

Judges, cases adjourned to, 29347. 

Lunatics (persons of unsound mind), extent to 
which already dealt with in, 29335. 

Orders, power to draw up, advocated, 29328, 
29342. 

Stamps, question as to, 29269, 

Taxation of costs in, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 
29323. 

Transfer to Chancery Division of work of Masters 
in Lunacy, as regards administration 
of estate, views of Witness as to this 
suggestion, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 
29164, 29234, 29239, 29342. 

Accounts of Committee of estate or person, 
absence of any adequate existing system 
for rendering of, 29109 (page 143, 
col. 1), 29352, 29361. 

Amount of work which would be taken by 
Judge in Chancery and amount by 
Masters in Chancery, 29281. 

ontinuity would be sacrificed, Judges 


sitting in alternate terms, 29109 


(page 142, col. 2), 29241. 

Objection would be removed if business 
were allotted to each Judge, in- 
stead of to linked judges, 29243, 
29268. 

Cost of administration, probable effect on, 
29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29159. 

Distribution among many Judges and 
Masters, drawbacks attending, 29109 
(page 143, col. 1), 29158, 29241, 29268. 

Increased work to Judges in Chancery, 
29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29151. 

Privacy of proceedings would probably be 
sacrificed, 29109 (page 143, col. 1), 
29284, 

Rules, re-organisation of, might remove all 
objections to, 29247, 29250, 29268, 
29322, 29335. 

Visitation of cases, absence of any adequate 
arrangements for, 29110 (page 143, 
col. 1), 29361. 

Vacation arrangements, reform of advocated, 
29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29151. 
Visitation of wards, absence of adequate provision 

for, 29110 (page 143, col. 1), 29361. 


Common Law Division: 
Number of summonses taken, 29220. 
Stamps on summonses and orders, 29273. 


County Court, administration of small estates 
through, views as to this suggestion, 29187, 
29191, 29287. Costs, 29289. . 


CozEens-Harpy, Lorp Justice, Evidence of, refer- 
ences to, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29151, 29158, 
29187, 29241, 29269. 


Fiscuer, Master, Evidence of, reference to, 29305 
(page 150, col. 2). 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES employing a special solicitor, 
29180. 
Kerry, Mr., evidence of, reference to, 29264, 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’S VISITORS IN LUNACY: 
~ Importance of v-sitation of lunatics “so found,” 
and suggestion that cases under Sec. 116 
of Lunacy Act, 1890, should also be visited, 
29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29367. 
Increased visitation by advocated, and es- 
pecially of cases under Private Care, 29365. 
Number of cases visited by, 29364, 
Official solicitor, relation with. 
Transfer to, of duties of visitation at present 
undertaken by official solicitor inexpedient, 
29309, 29363. 


_ 
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‘Wi... TERBOTHAM, W. H.—cont. 


Lunacy Act, 1890, Sec. 100, as to Reports by 
Lunacy Commissioners to Lord Justices in 
cases of misapplication of property of a lunatic, 
29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29365. 


Lunacy CoMMISSIONERS : 


Amount of work—Number of cases visited, 
29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29121 29198. 

Tnguisitions and enquiries to be undertaken by 
an improved Lunacy Commission, views 
of witness, as to Lord Justice Cozens- 
Hardy’s suggestion, 29151. 

Orders under Sec. 116, authority for, views as 
to whether desirable, 29154. 

Report to Lord Chancellor in cases of lunatics 
whose property is misapplied, 29109 (page 
142, col. 1), 29121, 29198. 

Visitation at present undertaken by Official 
Solicitor, transfer to Lunacy Commissioners 
undesirable, 29314, 29363. 

Women, appointment as, views as to whether 
desirable, 29255. 


~ Lunacy Percentacn Fras: 


Amount of, 29305 (page 150, col. 1), 29301. 
Number of estates on which no percentage fee is 
levied, 29274. 


Lunatics Havine Property: 


Accounts, checking, provision for, 29110 (page 
143, col. 1), 29352, 29361. 
Cost of administration of estates, 29289, 29299. 
Memorandum on, 29305. 
See also title Official Receiver, subheading 
Costs, and title Lunacy Percentage Fees. 
Lunatics ‘‘ Not so found ”’ (cases under Sec. 116 
of Lunacy Act, 1890), 
Cost of enquiry under Sec. 116, 29295. 
Lunacy Commissioners, to deal with such 
cases, views as to this suggestion, 
29154. 
Number of cases, increase in, 29152, 29249. 
Official Solicitor, duties of in relation to, 
see title Official Solicitor. 
Visitation of by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
advocated, 29109 (page 143, col. 1), 
29367. 
Lunatics “so found” (By Inquisition). 
Cost of an inquisition, 29292. 
Judge and Jury, enquiry before, cost of, 
29305 (page 149, col. 2). 
Lunacy Commisioners to undertake In- 
quisition in future, views as to Lord 
@ Justice Cozens-Hardy’s suggestion as 
to, 29151. 
Number of inquisition cases, decrease in, 
29151, 29153. 
Jury, cases with, 29153. 
Official Solicitor, duties of in relation to, 
see title Official Solicitor. 
Visitation by Chancery Visitors, Impor- 
tance of, 29109 (page 143, col. 1). 
Misapplication of funds, procedure in cases of, 
29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29198. 
Discovery of cases of mis-appropriation or 
( concealment, question as to, 29202. 
Number of such cases, 29203. 
Official Solicitor, duties of,in relation to, see 
title Official Solicitor. 
Small estates (under £500) administration of, by 
County Court, views as to this sugges- 
tion, 29187, 29191, 29287, 
Costs, 29289. 


MASTERS In Lunacy: 


Amount of work: 
Lists ; number of cases taken daily, 29227. 
Length of time given to each case, 
29230. 
Increase in, 29225, 29248. 
-Appointments, delay in granting, question as 
to, 29212, 29260. 
Complaints as to, could only be made to 
Lord Chanczellor, 29262. 


WINTEBROTHAM, W. H.—cont. 


Masters In Lunacy—cont. 


Class of summons dealt with by, 29229, 29234. 
Counsel rarely appear before, 29109 (page 143, 
col. 1), 29278. 

Official Solicitor, relation with, see title Official 
Solicitor, subheading Masters in Lunacy. 
Orders, power to draw up, 29109 (page 142. 

col, 2), 29342. OF i 
Privacy of proceedings, 29284. 
Status of, as judges of first instance, 29109 
(page 142, col. 2), 29151, 29350. 
Taxation of costs, 29109 (page 141, col. 2), 29323. 
Transfer of work of to the Chancery Division, 
views of witness as to this suggestion, 
see title, Chancery Division of High Court, 
subheading Transfer. 
Vacation arrangements, inconvenience arising 
from, views as to, 29109 (page 143, 
col. 1), 29214. 
Master is usually accessible in cases of 
necessity, 29215. 


OFFICIAL SoLIcIToR : 


Account, general, of duties of, 29109 (page 142, 
Col. 1): 

Accounts rendered by, as Committee of the Person 

_ or Receiver, 29109 (page 143, col. 1). 

Acts of Parliament and Rules, position under, 
29184, 

Assistance to other Government departments, 
question as to, 29115, and note. 

Authority, controlling; the Lord Chancellor, 
29166. 

Class of case dealt with by, 29109 (page 142, 
Cols. 1 and 2). 

Continuance of office ; question might be raised 
in Parliament on discussion of Estimates, 
29170. 

Costs : 

Amount of, and payment of out of estates 

of lunatics, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 
29114, 29115, 29124, 29172, 29189, 
29300. 
Memorandum on, 29305. 
Complaints as to, witness knows of no 
instance of, 29128. 
Number of estates on which no percentage 
is levied, 29274. 
Taxation of costs, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 
142, col. 1). 
Hostile interests, representation, 29257. 

Economical administration of estates under 
present system, 29126, 29189. 

Guardian ad litem appointment as, 29109 (page 

142, col. 1). 

Number of cases, 29119. 

Judicial Trustee, power to act as, 29109 (page 

142, col. 1). 

Payment, method of, 29176. 

London County Council, application to Official 
Solicitor in cases of lunatics discovered to 
have property, 29109 (page 142, col, 1), 
29199, 29312. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, relations with, 
29210, 29309, 29363. 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, 29109 
(page 142, col. 2). 

Lunatics “‘ Not so found ” (cases under Sec. 116), 

duties in relation to: 

Accounts rendered, 29109 (page 143, col. 1). 

Number of cases for which Witness is Re- 

ceiver, 29109 (page 142, col. 1). 

Payment, method of, 29135. 

Value of estates, number under £500, 29197. 
Lunatics “So found,” duties in relation to: 
Accounts, rendering of, 29109 (page 142, 

col. 1). 

Number of cases for which Witness is Com- 
mittee of the Person, 29109 (page 142, 
col. 1, 29140, 29185. 

Value of estate—number under £500, 29186, 
29196. 

Visitation of cases—arrangements as to, 
29109 (page 142, col. 2). 
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WINTERBOTHAM, W. H.—cont. WINTERBOTHAM, W. H.—con'. 
OFFICIAL SoLiciroR—cont. ONeTOrEE Scalia cane 
Masters in Lunacy, relations with, 29109 (page 
142, col. 2), 29168, 29207, 29210, 29325. Visitation of cases, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), . 
Mis-appropriation of property of lunatics, action 29306, 29314, 29362. 
taken by Official Solicitor in cases of, 29109 By Proxy, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29251,. 
(page 142, col. 1), 29122, 29198, 29202. 29308, 29318. 
“Next Friend,” appointment as, 29109. Number of visits yearly, 29109 (page 141, 
Number of instances, 29119. col. 1). F 
Office hours, 29109 (page 142, col. 1). Value of this visitation, and undesirability~ 
image : : mie , ve 
Possibility that parties for whom Official Solicitor of transfer to Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, . 
acts may call him to account, 29183. 
. : 29307, 29317, 29363. 
Prisoners committed for Contempt of Court, . 
visitation of, 29184. PRIVATE CARE, Number of cases under, and desira- - 
Report not made to any authority as to work of bility of visitation by Lord Chancellor's visitors, 
the year, 29165. 29365, 29367. 
Salary, 29114, 29171. 
Appears upon the Estimates, 29117, 29169. ~ QUALIFICATIONS of Witness, 29107, 29109 (page 142, : 
Staff, number, duties, sfatus and salaries, 29110. col. 1), 29218. : 
Substituted Petitioner, appointment as, 29109 2 ate : es 
(page 142, col. 2), 29143, 29146. ScoTLaND, Cost of administration of estates in, 29299. . 
Transfer of lunatics from one place to another, Women : 
29142. i 
Transfer of work of Lunacy Department to Inspectors or Commissioners, appointments as, 
Chancery Division, probable effect of on views as to, 29255. day's 
work of Official Solicitor, 29109 (page 141, Visitation by Proxy, 29109 (page 142, col. 2),_ 
col. 2), 29158, 29241, 29268. 29251, 29308, 29318. 
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2.-GENERAL SUBJECT INDEX 


TO 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


NoTE.— When a series of questions refer to the same subject, the number of the opening question only is given. 


Acts of Parliament: Acts of Parliament—cont. 


Account, historical of Acts dealing with pauper 
Matics, 25074 (page 1, et seq.). 
Summary of Legislation from 1845. to 1890, 
25074 (page 4, col. 1). 

County Court Act, 1888 : 

Administration of small estates, provisions as to, 
29187, 29191. 

Disqualifications of Lunacy Commissioners and Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, under other Acts than 
that of 1890, 31564. 

Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, meaning of the words 
“intoxicating liquor” in, 31381. 

Housing of the Working Classes Acts, consulting 
architect employed by Secretary of State under, 
33309 (page 322, col. 1). 

Idiots Act, 1886, see that title. 

Incumbents Resignation Acts, 29374 ( page 154, col. 1), 
29465, 29499. 


Judicature Act, see subheading Supreme Court of ° 


Judicature (Officers) Act. 
Judicial Trustee Act, 1896: 
Extent to which used, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Remuneration of official solicitor under, 29176. 
Lands Clauses Acts : 
Benefits of, not available for cases under Sec. 
116, 28505, 29374 (page 154, col. 1). 
Orders under, made by the Judge in Lunacy, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1). 
Minutes prepared by Master in Lunacy, 
29465. 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 1), 29465, 29499. 
Loans for building and extension of asylums, etc. 
Acts, other than Local Government Act, sanction - 
ing, 32013, 32080. 
Local Government Act, 1888. 
Loans, powers as to under, 30852, 32015, 
32080, 32157. 
Lunacy, powers as to under, 34969. 
Orders, powers to draw up under, 34969. 
Local Taxation Returns Acts, provisions as to asylum 
accounts, 33765 (page 350, col. 1). 

London Building Act, 1894, effect of on costs of 
asylum construction, 33765 (page 349, col. 2). 
Lunacy Act, 1828, appointment of Metropolitan 

Lunacy Commissioners under, 25074 (page 2, 
col. 1), 34798. 
Lunacy Act, 1834, appointment of Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors in Lunacy under, 27706. 
Lunacy Act, 1842 : 
Extension of powers of Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy by, 25074 (page 2, col. 1). 
Master in Lunacy, appointment under, 29374 
(page 153, col. 1). 
Repeal of, by Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Officers) Act 1879, 29538. 
Taxing Masters of High Court of Chancery, quali- 
fications under, 29416, 33230. 
Lunacy Act, 1845, constitution of Permanent Lunacy 
Commission by, 25074 (page 3, col. 2), 
25758, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). r 
Age limit, no provision as to, 27282. 
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Lunacy Act, 1845, ete.—cont. 

Area of jurisdiction of Commissioners under, 
26032. 

Master in Lunacy, title of, under, 29374 (page 153, 
col. 1). 

Medical members, appointment under, 26578, 
26591. 

Salaries of Commissioners under, 25780. 

Vacancies, filling up, obligation as to, under, 
26567. 

Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891, see that title. 

Lunacy Act, 1899, provisions as to certification of 
cases for transfer from workhouse to asylums, 
33834. 

Lunacy Acts Amendment Act, 1862, 25074 (pages 6, 
col. 2, and 7, col. 1), 29650. 

Lunacy Commissioners, Acts of Parliament consti- 

tuting, historical account of, 25074 (page 
2 et seq.). 
(See also title Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891.) 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act 1857, 28860, 30934, 30942 
31051. 

Lunacy Regulation Act 1862, provisions as to tax- 
ation of Lunacy costs, 33173. 

Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853, provisions as to plans, 
contracts and estimates, 25074 (page 6, col. 2). 

Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853: 

Clerks to Masters in Lunacy, appointment under, 
28199. 

Lunacy percentage fees, effect of the Act on, 
28341. 

Medical Acts, 1858 and 1886, definition of medical 
practitioner under, 26580, 26583. 

Metropolitan Water Acts, cost of instructions for 
briefs under, 33208. 

Municipal Corporations Acts : 

Audit of borough accounts under, 32127. 

Loans, provisions as to, 32015, 32080, 32157. 

Returns as to expenditure made by boroughs to 
Local Government Board under, 32175. 

Public Health Acts, repayment of loans, provisions 
as to, 32081, 32159. 

Settled Land Acts: 

Benefits of, not available for Junatics “not so 
found” (cases under Sec. 116), 28505, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29499. 

Tenant for life, powers of in case of lunatic 
“so found,” 28263. 

Vesting Orders, number made, 28112. 

Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) Act, 1879: 

Clerks and Officers in offices of Masters in 
Lunacy, qualifications of under, 29374 (page 
153, col. 1). 

District Registries, Liverpool and Manchester, 
appointment under, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 

Officers of Supreme Court, appointment under 
34624. 

Taxing Masters, qualification under, 29538, 
33166 (page 314, col. 1), 

Treasury (Transfer of Powers) Act, 1906, transfer 
of powers of sanctioning loans from Burial 
Boards to Local Government Board by, 32054. 
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Acts of Parliament—cont. 
Trustee Act 1893, Orders under that can be made 
in Chambers, 32994 (page 300, col. 2). 
Trustee Relief Act, 1888, payment of funds into 
Chancery Court under, 34256 (page 370, 
colal): 


Administration of Estates, see title Lunatics Having 
Property. 


After-care of Defectives, necessity for; tendency to 
drift to prison, workhouses, or lunatic asylums, 
29888 (page 175, col. 2, and 176, col. 2), 31351 
(page 237, cols.1 and 2), 31514, 31663. 
(For further evidence on this subject, see index at end 
of Vol. II.) 


Alt Scherbitz : 

Advantages of this type of asylum, probably less 
in England, owing to different class of case 
accommodated, 26174. : 

Cost of, 32722. 

Visited by Dr. Marriott Cooke in 1898, 26156. 


America : 
Asylums; question whether they would satisfy 
requirements expressed in “Suggestions to 
Architects,’ 32717. 


Women as inspectors of institutions for mental de- 
fectives in, 26129. 


Architect, Consulting, to Lunacy Commissioners, 
25074 (page 7, col. 2), 25117, 25119, 25215, 25219, 
25539, 25793, 26165, 31117, 33757. 

Account, general, of qualifications: and duties of, 
32607 (pages 285 and 286). 

All plans not submitted to, 32618, 32714. 

Alteration of purpose for which buildings were sanc- 
tioned, Architect has no responsibility as to, 
32625. 

Amount of time occupied in work for the Commis- 
sion, 32621. 

Appointment might be dispensed with if suggestions 
to architects were kept up-to-date, question 
whether, 32644. 

Asylums built by not in character of consulting 

architect), 32607 (page 285, col. 2). 
Amount of private work undertaken, 32792. 
Cost of, 32694, 32757. 

Designing, specification and supervision under- 
_taken, not the taking out of quantities, 
32980. 

Examination of plans by Lunacy Commissioners, 
strictness of, 32649, 32660. 

Payment—Amount received in fees, 32790, 

32820, 32982, 32986. 
Scale adopted by Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 32988. 

Special arrangements, 32820, 32985. 
Replicas, 32820. 

Specifications, 32797, 32980. 

Tenders never opened by architects, 32806. 

Authority as to plans, increase of, would probably: 
result in economy, 32940. 

Cost of Asylums: 

Economy urged and practised by architect, 

32288, 32607 (page 286, et seq.), 32634, 
32745, 32750, 32954. 

Character of information given to assist in 
reducing cost, special Report on, 32607 
(page 289, col. 1). 

Reports showing, 32607 (pages 287, 288). 

Home Office, connection with, as regards plans, 
questions as to, 32645. 

Inspection to see if plans are carried out, not prac- 
tised, 32624. 

Journeys rarely taken : 
32616. 

Local Government Board, connection with, as regards 
plans, 32648. 6 

Number of plans examined by witness yearly, 32612, 

Objections to this system, 25074 (page 7, col. 2), 

25215, 25819, 26314, 27165, 27196, 27341, 
29581 (page 164, col. 2), 31117, 32406, 33309 
(page 322, col. 1), 33347, 33391, 33757, 34330 
(pages 378, col. 2 and 379 cols. 1 and 2) 

34432, 34460. 


charged for when taken, 
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Architect, Consulting, ete,—cont. 

Objections to this system, etc.—cont. 

Reply by architect to these objections, 32607 
(page 286, col. 2), 32649. 

See also title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Architects, Permanent Salaried. 

Payment by fees, 25125, 32608, 32620, 32986. 
Average amount yearly, 25133, 32614. 
Replica designs, payment for, 34330 (page 379, 

col. 1). 

Procedure in examination of plans, 32607 (page 286. 
col, 1). 

Reports to Lunacy Commission on cost of asylum 

buildings, extracts from, 32607 (pages 287 
and 288). 

Character of information given to assist in 
reducing cost, extract from special report, 
32607 (page 289, col. 1.) 

Responsibility of, ends with final certificate, 32623, 
32763. 

Site not always inspected by, 32627. 

Specifications sometimes submitted to, 32674, 32832, 

Suggestions and instructions to architects, see tttle 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Asylums 
Buildings and Plans, swb-subheading Suggestions. 

Tenders : 

Consideration of, not undertaken by, 32623. 

Suggestion to or recommendation of builders or 
contractors, allegation as to, 32814, 34330 
(page 378, col. 2), 344382. ; 


Architect, appointment by Government, substitution of, 

for present system of consulting architect to 
Lunacy Commissioners, suggestion as to, 30522 
(page 204, cols. 1 and 2), 30523, 30598, 30837, 
30848, 31117, 33757. 

Appeal from, to Home Secretary, 30533, 30539, 
30625, 30783, 30847, 30855. 

Duties, and relations with local authorities, 30536, 
30615. 


Architects employed by local authorities, 32195, 32628, 
32637, 32664, 32675, 32829, 32858. 


Architectural Department for Lunacy Buildings, 
suggestion as to, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 


Asylums : 
Accommodation—Number of patients, etc., 25074 
(page 6, col. 1), 27358, 30540, 33765 (page 
348). 
Size advocated by Lunacy Commissioners, 34330 
(page 378, col. 2), 34423. 
Number in a ward, 31067. 
Accounts : 
Audit of, 33765 (page 350, col. 1.) 
Reports of Lunacy Commission and Local Taxa- 
tion Returns, accounts shown in, 33765 
(page 350, col. 1). 
Uniformity in, absence of, 32466 (page 280, col. 
2 and 281, col. 1), 32493, 33519. 
Airing yards, 26093. 
Admission to: 
Attendants, skilled, for removal of patients to 
asylums, advocated, 34330 (page 380, col, 2). 
Dying persons or persons for whom shock of 
removal would probably be fatal, 34330 
(page 378, col. 1). 
Mild uncertifiable cases, admission of, 34330 
(page 377, cols. 1 and 2), 34503. 
Reception Orders, scrutiny of, 30577. 
Architect, see subheading Building, Plans, etc. 
Authority of Lunacy Commissioners with regard to, 
: see title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Authority. 
Birmingham, see that title. 
Boarding-out of patients, 26141, 33643. 
- Buildings, Plans, Estimates, etc : 
Architects employed by local authorities, 32195, 
32628, 32637, 32664, 32675, 32829, 32858. 
Architect, consulting, employed by Lunacy 
Commissioners, see title Architect, Con- 
sulting. 
~ Bathroom, central, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of, 32005. 
Chapels and churches, 32901, 32976. 
Corridors, 30818, 32967, 32971. 
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Asylums—cont. 
Buildings, etc.—cont. 


Cost of construction : 

Alterations and additions, cost of, 32775. 

Amount of expenditure involved, 27,000 
(page 74, col. 1). 

Average cost, 30882, 30883, 31063, 33658, 

33704, 33705. 
Report on presented to House of Com- 
mons in 1905, 28725. 

Building materials, cost of, effect of on, 
32740, 33765 (page 349, col. 2). 

Conference, House of Lords, November, 
1905, 33309 (page 321, col. 2). 

Cubic space, cost per foot, 32677. 

Demands of Lunacy Commissioners, effect of 
on cost, 25206, 25735, 27193, 30522, 
(page 204, col. 1), 30657, 30666, 30669, 
30824, 30849, 30858, 30893, 31132, 
31791, 31912, 31943 (page 261, col. 1), 
34330 (page 379, cols. 1 and 2), 34445. 

Economy, efforts of Lunacy Commissioners 
to obtain, 25220, 26765, 27049, 27344, 
30818, 30826, 30835, 30845, 30847, 
31791, 32028, 32288, 32311, 32607 
(pages 286, cols. 1 and 2 and 287), 
32724, 32745, 32848, 32933, 33642 (page 
341, col. 1). 

Extravagance, views as to, 28566 (page 125, 

col. 2), 28725, 31791, 32015, 32025, 
32043, 32672, 33516, 33710, 33726, 
33765 (page 349, col. 2), 34050, 
34087, 34106, 34109. 

Comparison with cost of asylums under 
contro] of Lecal Government Board, 
32113, 32217. 

Cottages, piggeries, stewards’ houses, 
etc., 32026, 32305, 32309, 32908. 

Difficulty of controlling expenditure, 
33975. 

Luxuries sometimes curative, 27194. 

Superintendents’ houses, 32026, 32207, 
32290, 32824, 32878. 

Letter as to, submitted to local authorities 
by consulting architect to Lunacy 
Commissioners, 32607 (page 286, col. 2). 

Minimum cost, 32738, 32740. 

Quantity surveyor’s charges, 32981. 

Reports by consulting architect to Lunacy 
Commissioners on, 32607 (pages 287, 
288, 289). 

Specifications, close consideration of might 
decrease cost, 31125. 

Floor space, 32726. 
Lavatories, 30675, 30686, 30748, 30779, 32733, 

32863. 

Lease of buildings or land, period advocated, 

32325 (page 276, col. 2), 32390. 


Local Government Board, authority of in rela- 
tion to, see title Local Government Board, 
subheading Loans. 


Lunacy Commissioners, examination by, see 
title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading 
Asylums, sub-subheading Buildings, Plans, 
and Estimates. 

Secretary of State, authority of in relation to, 
see title Secretary of State. 

Case-books, entries in, $0460. 

Substitution of for Continuation Reports, views 
as to whether desirable, 30462. 

Chronic harmless patients, cheaper provision for, 
views as to whether desirable, 26744, 31955, 
32741, 32954, 33331, 33642 (page 341, 
col. 1), 33646, 33647, 33726, 33729. 

Lunacy Commissioners, attitude of on this 
question, 26506, 26708. 

Metropolitan Lunacy Commission, Report of 
1844 as to, 25074 (page 2, col 2). 

Number of cases suitable for transfer, 31869, 

31894, 31918, 32954, 33979. 
Return made by medical superintendents as 
to, 33859, 33994. 
(See also subheading Workhouse type of Asylum.) 
Classification in, importance of and defects in, 34330 
(page 377, col. 2), 34411. 
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Asylums—cont. 


Committee of Management :* 

Adequacy and efficiency, views as to, 26201. 
Instances of laxity, 26210, 26216. 

Difficulty in filling vacancies, question as to, 
30710. 

Discharge of patients, powers as to, 25189, 25719, 
26861, 27053, 27076, 28689, 28937, 29033, 
31028. 

Lunacy Commissioners, action of in cases of 
Laxity, 26202, 26207. 

Relation of Lunacy Commissioners with, see title 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Local 
Authorities relations with. 

Qualifications for membership, 26120, 30709. 

Visitation by, see subheading Visitation. 

Women on, views as to whether desirable, 26121, 
26221, 26431, 27069, 27072, 32428. 
Composite asylums, with differentiated accommoda- 

tion, provision advocated, 26754. 

Contracts between Local Authoritiesa s to reception of 
pauper lunatics, authority for approval of, views 

as to, 31092 (page 225, col. 2), 31129, 31154. 

Cornwall: Bodmin Asylum, cost of, 30668. 
Cost of building, see subheading Buildings. 
Cost of maintenance, 33642 (page 341, col. 1), 33710, 
33736. 
Table showing increase in, 33765 (page 349). 
Criminal Lunatic Asylums (State Institutions) : 

Number of, 25074 (page 2, col. 2), 25266. 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 25074 (page 
6, col. 1). 

Death rate in, 33710, 33728. 
Debt incurred in respect of, 33765 (pages 349, col. 2 

and 350). 

Detention, illegal, rarity of, 25558, 25573. 

Committee of 1878, no well-authenticated case 
discovered. by, 29581 (page 163, col. 2)% 

Discharge from, 26947, 29978 : 
Authority for, 25189, 25719, 26861, 27053, 27076, 
28689, 28937, 29033, 31028, 34399, 
34467, 34470, 34479, 34545. 
Prohibition, powers of to Lunacy Com- 
missioners, advocated in probably recur- 
rent cases, 26783, 26789, 30492, 32483. 

Magisterial intervention undesirable, 32486, 
32489. 

Number of discharges and recoveries, decrease in, 
33711, 33726. 

Patients informed by Lunacy Commissioners as 
to authority to whom to make applications 
for discharge, 34330 (page 376, col. 1), 34374. 

Superintendent, position of, with regard to dis- 
charge of probably recurrent cases, 31687. 

Epileptic patients in: 
Counted by Lunacy Commissioners, 26898. 
Number of, 26985. 

Employment of inmates : 

Compulsion, question as to, 25956. 

Importance of: objection to labour saving 
appliances, 32417. 

Grant from Government to, 31943 (page 261, col. 2). 
Heating : 
Firms supplying apparatus, variety of, 32817. 
Open fires, suggestion as to, 32417. 
Iil-treatment in: 

Enquiry, formal, advocated in cases of, 26207. 

Rarity of, 25574. 

Justices of the Peace, inspection of cases by, objec- 

tions to, 28803, 28868. 

Lancashire, see that title. 
Lavatories, 30675, 30686, 30748, 30779. 
London, see that title and title Metropolitan Asylums 

Board. 

Lunacy Commissioners, duties and powers of in 
relation to, see title Lunacy Commissioners. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, see that title. 
Number of Asylums: 
Erected and opened since 1890; Table giving 
numbers, names and cost of building, 
25074 (page 7, col. 1). 
Now in course of construction, 25074 (page 7, 
col. 1). 

In 1845 and 1906, comparison, 25074 (page 6, 
col, 1). 

Returns as to, January, 1906, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 
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Asylums—cont. 
Observation Wards, 26089, 28617, 28748, 28827. 
Paying Patients: 
Admission of voluntary paying patients without 
certification advocated, 30522 (pages 204, 
col. 2 and 205, col. 1). . 
Authority for, 33918, 34212. 
Number of, 33765 (page 349), 
Private Asylums : 
Number of, 28721. 
Pauper patients in, 28721. 
Public attitude towards, 25570. 
Scandal, instance of, 35866 (page 125, cols. 1 and2) 
Ticehurst, model private asylum, 25579. 
Visitation : 
Number of visits desirable annually, 28566 
(page 125, col. 2), 28597, 28715, 28721, 
28867. 
(See also title Private Care.) 
Returns to Lunacy Commissioners, 28630. 
Rules, 26038, 26053, 26488, 26549, 26759, 26948, 
27254, 30421, 32511, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 
33376, 33378, 34330 (page 376, col. 2), 34574. 
Order in Council, substitution of, for Lord 
Chancellor’s Rule, views as to, 26550. 
Submitted to Home Secretary through Lunacy 
Commissioners, 33378. 
Sanitary matters, sewage disposal, etc., 32648. 
Staff : 
Lunacy Commissioners, absence of authority as 
to, 28938. 
Number of, 28993. 
Statistics, medical: 
Case books, 30460, 34330 (page 377, col. 2), 34416. 
Confusion and uselessness, 34330 (page 377, cols. 1 
and 2). 
Stores, audit of, probable cost of, 26500. 
Storthes Hall, see that title. 
Students, admission to wards, advocated, 34330 (page 
380, col. 1), 34527. 
Superintendents : 
Control of all subordinate officers by, objections 
to, 34330 (page 376, col. 2), 34387, 34393, 
34574, 34578. 
Efficiency and qualifications, 25551, 25937, 


26234, 26907, 28988, 29894, 33309 (page . 


321, col. 1), 33477. 

Ul-treatment of patients, question. of should not be 
left entirely to, 26207. 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, 29581 
(page 163, col. 2), 

Medical treatment of cases, 26905, 28838, 30464, 
30554, 30730, 30733, 30766, 30981, 34330 
(page 370, col. 1), 34524, 34575. 

Misconduct, instance of, 26210. 

Reception Order, scrutiny of, 30577. 

Salaries, 29581 (page 163, col. ies 

Visitations, presence during undesirable, 34519, 


34524, 
Surrey Asylums Committee, see title Surrey. 
isitation : 
Antiquated methods alleged, 34330 (page 375, 
col. 2). 


Asylums Committee, visitation by: 
Account, general, of procedure, 
25608. 
Comparison with visitation by Lunacy 
Commissioners, 26357. 
Efficiency of, 28988, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 
30549, 30586, 30594, 31092 (page 
225, col. 2), 31120, 31127, 31791. 
Effect, possible, on if powers of Lunacy 


25605, 


Commissioners were increased, 
25424. 
Number of visits annually, 25976, 26356, 
27092. 


Treatment of the sick, sanitary conditions, 
etc., necessity for enquiry into, 25728, 
31092 (page 225, col. 2), 31142. 
Inspectors, appointment adyOcated, 31092 ( page 
225, col. 2). : 
Local Government Board Inspectors : 
Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 
33765 (page 350, col. 1), 33905. 
Suggestion as to visitation of pauper 
patients, 33897, 
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Asylums—cont. 
Visitation, ete.—cont. 


Lunacy Commissioners, visitation by, see title 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Asylums, 
sub-subheading Visitation. 

Suggestion as to visitation by County Councils 
and by specially appointed Local Govern- 
ment Board inspectors, 34330 (page 380, col. 
1 and 2), 34467, 34521, 34528, 34586. 

Superintendent’s presence during, inadvisable, 
34519, 34524. 

Surprise visits, 34519. 

Wakefield Asylum, see that title. 
West Riding of Yorkshire, see that title. 
Workhouse type of asylum :- 

Advantage of, views as to, and suggestions as to 
provision of, 31756, 31860 (page 257, col. 2), 
31916, 31934, 31955, 32471, 32475, 33642 
(page 341, col. 2), 33648, 33702, 33859, 
33860, 34004, 34027, 34030, 34040, 34055, 
34200. 

Admission of suitable cases only, suggestion as 
to, 33867, 34007. 

Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners advocated 
as, 30453, 30488, 31754, 31861, 31936. 

Combination of counties and unions for provision 
of such asylums, probability of in North 
Wales, 31863. 

Cost of, question as to, 33703, 33712. 

Existing power as to transfer of cases from 
asylums, 31873, 31879, 31926, 31927. 

Grant, Governmental, in relation to, 31860 
(page 257, col. 2), 31875, 31919, 31927, 
Labour, loss of to County Asylums, by transfer 
of harmless cases to asylums of this type, 

31916. 

Land available near workhouses, position as to 
in North Wales, 31865. 

North Wales Counties Asylum Visiting Com- 
mittee, resolution, as to, 31860 (page 257, col. 
2), 31868, 31880. 

Number of cases in county asylums suitable for 
transfer to, 31869, 31894, 31918, 32954. 

(For further evidence on this subject, see index at end 

of Vol. II.) 


Authority : 
Board of Health, suggestion as to, 29581 (page 164, 
cols. 1 and 2), 29688, 29866, 29912, 30999, 
31011. 
Local Government Board, Re-organisation as 
-& health department, suggestion as to, 
31371, 31538, 31600, 31611. 
Constitution, 31539, 31616, 
Existing departments whose duties as_ 
regards health might be transferred, 
31371, 31617. 

District Registries, see that title. 

Dual authority, one for control of capital expendi- 
ture in erection of buildings, and one for control 
of maintenance, views as to, 32124. 

Execution by central authority of work neglected by 
Local Authority, views as to this suggestion, 
25542. 

Feeble-Minded, authority desirable for, views as to, 

26246. 
Lunacy Commissigners as, views as to whether 
desirable, 25600, 25667, 25733, 25823, 
26066, 26246, 26349, 26510, 26648, 
26687, 26817, 26951, 26955, 27070, 
29866, 30455, 30488, 30490, 31351 
M (pages 237, col. 1 and 238, col. Py 3 
31405, 31510, 31814, 31820, 31883, 
32466 (page 280, col. 1), 34112. 
Assistant or Deputy Commissioners, appoint- 
ment of bearing of on this question, 
25391, 25515, 25896, 25899, 27238, 
27326, 27331, 29660, 29666, 29879, 
29880, 29881. 
Boarded-out feeble-minded, authority for 
advocated, 30490. 
Change of name in this event, views as to, 
25603. . 
Schools, special, authority for, 29944, 
29949, 31519. 
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Authority—cont. 


Local Authorities, 30453, 31734 (page 253, col. 1), 

31789, 31963, 32019, 33642 (page 341, 

col. 1), 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 33856, 

34034, 34047. 

Co-ordination, absence of, 33'765 (page 350, col. 1), 
33865, 33910, 33950, 33983, 33992. 

Debts of Local Authorities, 32032, 32035, 32060, 
32255. ; 

Loans, see that title. 

Relations between Local Authorities atd Lunacy 
Commissioners, see title Lunacy. Commis- 
sioners, subheading Local Authorities. 

Suggestion as to provision and maintenance of 
defectives by local authorities, under the 
control of the Local Government Board, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34730, 34750, 34755, 
34782, 34960, 34977, 34992. 

Local Government Board, see that title. 
Lunacy Commissioners, see that title. 
Name, change of, views as to whether desirable, 

25603, 28412, 29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

Number of authorities at present dealing with men- 
tal defectives, 29888 (page 176, col. 1), 22985 
(page 181, col. 2). 

Palatine Courts, see that title. 

Private Nursing Homes, authority for, views as to, 

31271, 34212. 

Single authority for all mental defectives, view as to 

whether desirable, 25694, 25709, 25711, 

26508, 26942, 28593, 29866, 29985 (page 

181, col. 2), 30377, 30382, 31294, 31351 

(page 237, col. 1), 31367, 31368, 31379, 

31422, 31425, 31446, 31601, 31734 (page 

252, col. 2), 31735, 32325 (page 276, col. 1) 

32437, 32466 (pages 280, col. 1 and 281, col. 

2), 33860, 33883, 33930, 34038, 34485, 

34516, 34571, 34610. 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Commissioners, Edu- 

cation Board and Lord Chancellor’s 

Visitors as single central authority, 

suggestion as to, 29888 (page 176, col. 
- 1), 29889, 29899, 29955. 

Central Board, 29931. 

Honorary members of such a board: repre- 
sentatives of Government Departments, 
and. one representative of Local 
Authorities, views as to, 29899, 29908, 
29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

Name suggested, 29888 (page 176, col. 2). 

Number of existing Authorities dealing with 
Lunacy, 34775. 

Schools, special, 
29949. - 

Transfer of cases from one institution or 
jurisdiction to another, powers as to 
advocated, 29889. 

Workhouses, authority for, 29942. 

Board of Health, see that subheading. 

Creation of a new Central Authority not advo- 
cated, 34464. 

Workhouse type of asylum : 

Authority for, views as to, 30453, 30488, 31754, 
31861, 31936. 

Workhouses, see that title. 

{For further evidence as to Authority, see index at end 

of Vol. II.) 


Bangour Asylum: 
Cost of, 30926, 32607 (page 286, col. 2). 
Type of building, 25931. 


Banstead Asylum: ° 
. Admission and detention in of patients not certifiably 
insane, alleged, 34330 (page 377, cols. 1 and 2). 
Chronic patients only, asylum originally built for, 
26712. 
Cost of, 32607 (page 288, col. 1), 32745, 34330 (page 
379, col. 2). 
Structural alterations in, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 
Visitation of Lunacy Commissioners : 
Length of time spent in, 34367. 


authority for, 29944, 


Omissions alleged; 34330 (page 375, col. 2), 34335. 


Bermondsey Cottage Homes at Shirley, cost of, 33944, 
33975. 
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Bethlem- Hospital, inspection by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners : 
Legal Commissioners, 29104, 
Length of time occupied in, 29079, 29083. 


Bexley Asylum: 

Architect, payments received in respect of, 34330 (page 
379, col. 1). 

Ceilings, repair necessary, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Cost of, 32607 (page 288, col. 1), 32738, 32769, 32783, 
32784. 

Replica of, for other asylums, exactions of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 34330 (page 377, col. 2; 
379 col. 1, and 382 col. 1), 34426, 34435. 


Bills, Parliamentary : 

Agreement, general, of Lunacy Commissioners, with 
Lunacy Bills that have been introduced, 26547. 

Appointment of Lunacy Commissioners, Bills for, 
33309 (page 320, col. 1). 

Asylum buildings, alteration of purpose for which 
plans were sanctioned, Bills referring to, 26188, 
32626. 

Asylum Committee, co-opted members, Bill suggest- 
ing, 32430. 

Boarding-out, Bill for, 26145, 34330 (page 377, col. 2). 

Difficulty and slowness of passing Lunacy Bills through 
House of Commons, 26147, 34602 (page 392, 
col. 2), 34879, 34889. 

Hospitals, authority of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
clauses as to in Bills, 25446. 

Incipient Insanity Clause in Lunacy Act Amendment 

Bill, 30447, 31306, 31356, 31398, 31479. 
Notification of cases, necessity for, 28646. 
Sibbald, Sir John, cited as to, 28863. 
Number of Lunacy Commissioners, increase 
necessary if Bill became law, 27000 (page 
74, col. 2). 

Number of Lunacy Commissioners, increase in, 
Bills for, 25716, 29581 (page 164, col. 1). 

Nurses Regulation Bill, 21365. 

Orders, powers to make, under certain Acts in cases 
of lunatics “‘ Not so Found,” Bill for, 29502. 
Settled Lands Act, amendment of, Bill suggesting, 

28264. 

Summary of Lunacy Bills, 1891 to 1905, 25074 (page 
4, col. 1). 

Visitation of lunatics “Not so Found” by Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors, Bill for, 26929, 29367, 
30359. 


Birmingham Asylums Committee : 

Constitution of, 32438. 

Co-opted members, proposal to introduce, 32429, 

Hollymoor Asylum, cost of: 

Labour-saving machinery, heating, etc., un- 
necessary expenditure on, 32417. 
Communication with Lunacy Commissioners 
as to, question as to, 32420. 
Sewage disposal, increase in cost, owing to 
exactions of Local Government Board, 
32409, 32434, 32450, 32458. 
Correspondence between Local Government 
Board and Birmingham Asylums Com- 
mittee, 32459. 

Local Government Board, expenditure of Asylums 
Committee increased rather than decreased by 
action of, 32433, 32450. 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, as to ex- 
penditure, witness prefers not to give evidence 
as to, 32457. 

Poor Law authorities and lunacy, Committee has 
not considered nor passed any resolution as to, 
32461. 

Women on asylum committees, question has not 
been discussed, 32428. 


Boarding-out and Outdoor Relief of Defectives : 
Adoption of boarding-out system, views as to whether 
desirable, 31920, 34330 (pages 377, col. 2 and 
380, col. 2), 34503, 34582. 
Consideration by and attitude of Lunacy Com- 
missioners as to, 25211, 25587, 25920, 34409. 
Asylum Authorities in relation to: 
Reform of jaw as to, advocated, 26738. 
Visitation by Asylum Committees, question as 


to, 20566 
County Councils advocated as Local Authorities for, 
34581. 
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Boarding-out—cont. 
Defects of English system, criticism of in a medical 
journal, 26805. 
Extent to which practised, 26094, 26740. 
Number of cases boarded-out, 28613, 30990, 
33765 (page 348). 
Inspection and visitation, views as to, 26114, 26269, 
27109, 27349, 30991. 
Local Government Board, no inspection by, 
33879. 
Lunacy Commissioners, authority for and visita- 
tion by, views as to whether desirable, 
26114, 26116, 26269, 26349, 26736, 
26805, 26809, 26942, 28613, 28645, 
31202, 31351 (page 237, col. 1), 31377, 
31430. 
Deputy Commissioners might undertake 
this work, 31227, 31239. 
Medical officers of workhouses, extent of in- 
spection by, 26398. 
Reports to Lunacy Commissioners, and extent of 
their authority, 26059. 
Rules as to treatment, 26057. 
Sane inhabitants, attitude towards, 25920 
Scotland, see that title. 
(For further evidence on this subject, see index at end 
of Vol. II.) 


Borough and County Councils, see title County Councils. 


Bracebridge Asylum, County Lindsey, cost of building, 
32026, 32878. 
Conference between Home Office and Lunacy Com- 
missioners as to, 33309 (page 321, col. 2). 


Brentford Workhouse, cost of building, 33942, 33975. 


Brighton Borough Asylum, tower tanks, cost of, 32607 
(page 289, col. 1). 


Bristol Asylum, Fishponds, additions, cost of, 32607 
(page 288, cols. 1 and 2). 


British Medical Association : 
Incipient insanity, treatment of : 

Inquiry held in 1905, 31351 (page 237, col. 2). 

Six months’ certificates for cases of incipient in- 
sanity, suggestions as to, 31351 (page 237, 
col. 2), 31353, 31356. 

Number of members, 31349, 31710. 

Recommendations made by, as to classes desir- 
able to be brought under Lunacy Com- 
mission, and as to changes in numbers and 
constitution of the Commission, 31351 (pages 
236, col. 2, 237 and 238). 

Clause proposed by the Association for insertion 
in a future Lunacy Bill, for a six months’ 
certificate for cases of incipient insanity, 
31351 (page 237, col. 2), 31356. 

Drug habit, victims of, suggestion as to certificate 

"4 for, 31353. 

Extent to which representation of views of the 
whole Association, 31713, 31718. 

List of members of Committee who drew up 
these certificates, 31354. 


Brookwood Asylum: 
Building extension, cost of, alleged .increase by 
exaction of Lunacy Commissioners, 31100, 
31133, 31174. 
Dates of estimates and of acceptance of tender, 
bearing of on this allegation, 31178 (page 
230). 
Letter from Commissioners, 31175. 
Letters from W. Howell, 31133, 31185 (page 
230, cols. 1 and 2). 
Plan, 31101. 
Visitation : 
By Asylums Committee, procedure described, 
31120. 
By Lunacy Commissionery, rarity of visits and 
inadequacy of time given to each inspection, 
31170. 


Burnley Workhouse, imbecile wards, cost of, 33932. 


Cambridge Asylum, unsatisfactory condition, action of 
Lunacy Commissioners and of Local Government 
Board as to, 25911, 26134, 26186, 26668. 
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Cane Hill Asylum: 
Admission of patients not certifiably insane, 34330 
(page 377, col. 2). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, omissions 
alleged, 34330 (page 375, col. 2), 34335, 34341, 
34344, 34352. 


Canterbury Borough Asylum, expenditure incurred 
owing to absence of co-ordination among local 
authorities, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 33950, 34018, 
34022. 


Cardiff Asylum, cost of building : 
Chapel, 32902. 
Superintendent’s house, 32026, 32880. 
Temporary buildings, reconstruction, 32745, 32839. 


Carlisle Asylum, visitation of, 30966. 
Cases, Legal : 
Re Brandon, 33103. 
Burrows’ case, costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Cathcart, Mrs., case of, 28494, 30063 : 
Costs in, 29292, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Costs in, 29292, 29305 (page 150, col. 2), 29986 (page 
183, col. 1). 
Gilchrist case, 30002. 
Costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Traverse, right of, 30002. 
Lanchester, Miss, case of, 26969, 26983. 
Re Noyes, 34256 (page 369, col. 2), 34261, 34288. 
Scandals in lunacy administration, cases illustrating, 
28566 (pages 125, cols. 1 and 2), 28818, 28821. 
Townshend case, 27901, 30094, 34714. 
Costs in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1). 
Traverse, no right of, 30011. 
Re Walker (1905, 1 ch., 160), 28374 (page 117, col. 1). 
Vane v. Vane, 33103. 


Cattall Inebriate Reformatory, cost of, and description 
of buildings, 30895, 30903. 


Certification : 
Continuation Order : 
Abolition, of, views as to whether desirable, 
30458, 30470, 30510, 30515. 
Examination by Lunacy Commissioners, 29888 
(page 176, col. 2), 29922, 29926, 30471. 
Value of system of, 29888 (page 176, col. 2), 
29922, 29926, 30492. 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Authority to sign orders, question whether 
desirable, 28636. 
Examination of certificates by, see title Lunacy 
Commissicners, subheading Certificates. 
Magisterial adjudication, 26998, 27073, 28803, 28868,. 
30376 (page 197, col. 2), 31633, 31689, 31694. 
Medical men, reluctance of, to certify, 26977, 26982, 
26996. 
Private Homes, cases of mild incipient insanity in, 
certification of, views as to, 30376 (page 197, 
col. 1), 30406, 30447. 
Form of certification, 30415. 
Probationary treatment without certification, views 
as to, 31860 (page 257, col. 2). 
Scandals, absence of, 31062. 
Scotland, sce that title. 
Six months’ certificate : 
Adoption of in England, views as to whether 
desirable, 28620, 30376 (page 197, col. 2), 
31036, 31351 (page 237, col. 2), 31403, 31854, 
31892. 
Clause proposed by British Medical Association 
for insertion in any Lunacy Bill, 31351 
(page 237, col. 2). 
Coercion, use of, 31386. 
Extension of certificate, views as to, 31307, 
31726. 
Form of Certificate, 31352, 31354. 
Notification of cases under, views as to whether 
desirable, 31037, 31303, 31351 (page 237, 
col. 2), 31356, 31358, 31363, 31394, 31398, 
31726, 31855, 31856. 
. Registration of houses receiving such cases, 
views as to, 31309, 31365, 31726, 
Scotland, see that title. 
Unchallenged certificate, suggestion as to, 27042. 
(For further evidence on Certification, see index at end! 
of Vol. II.) 
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Chancery Division of the High Court: 
_ Accounts : 

Absence of any analogous system to that in 
Lunacy Department, 29110 (page 143, col. 
1), 29352, 29361. 

Lengthy and expensive accounts, trend of 

modern practice to avoid, 32994 (page 
300, col. 2). 
Returns showing, 32994 (page 301, col. 1). 

Returns showing accounts dealt with from 1882 
to 1905, 32994 (pages 301, 302, 303.) 

Amount of work undertaken in: 

Accounts, number dealt with (1882-1905), 
32994 (pages 301-303). 

Appointments : 

Daily average, 28425, 33078. 

Return as to (1882-1905), 32994 (pages 301, 
col. 2, and 306). 

Decrease in,| 29224, 29248, 29328, 29342, 29572 

30319, 32994 (page 301, cols. 1 and 2), 
33087. 

Chiefly as regards work of staff masters ; 
work shows increase in some respects, 
33125. 

‘Length of official day, 33075. 

Orders, number drawn up, returns showing 
(1882-1905), 32994 (pages 301, col. 2, and 
305). 

Summonses, number of, return showing (1882- 
1905), 32994 (pages 301, 304). 

Appointment of officers, 34624. 

‘Junior officials, 34634. 

Capital, control of, 30134, 33001, 33597. 

Distribution of work in, 34602 (pages 392, col. {2), 
34879, 34889. 

Feeble-minded: jurisdiction of Chancery Division 
in cases of money in Chancery to which feeble- 
minded have become entitled, 29335, 33103, 
33527 (page 335, col. 1), 33606. 

Fees on affidavits, 28433. 

Judges : 

Adjournments to, 29347, 33056, 33067. 

Continuity under linked judges system, 28421, 

29109 (pages 142, col. 2, and 143, col. 1), 
29243, 29268, 30336, 32994 (page 301, col. 1), 
33021, 33027, 33148, 33883, 33595. 

Counsel appearing before, 29344, 29345, 33064. 

Duties, interchangeable, 33119. 

Masters, relations with, see subheading Masters. 

Order directing an issue might be made by, 
28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28387. 

Orders for administration are made by the 
judge, but details of administration are 
rarely dealt with by him, 32994 (page 300, 
col. 2). 

Transfer of jurisdiction of Masters in Lunacy 
as regards administration to Chancery 
Division, position of judges in event of, 
see subheading, Transfer to Chancery Divi- 
sion. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, see that title. 

Lunatics, extent to which dealt with, 29335. 

Masters in Chancery : 

Account, general, of duties of, 32114. 

Age limit, question as to, 28404. 

Amount of work undertaken by, see subheading 
Amount of Work. 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 34628. 

Comparison of jurisdiction of, with jurisdiction 
of Masters in Lunacy, 33056. 

Counsel before, 29344, 29345, 33060. 

Efficiency and despatch, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 
28403, 28414. 

Equality of, except as regards Senior Master, 
33116. 

Judge, relations with, 34629. 

. Allotment of Masters to linked judges whom 
they represent, 33023, 33031, 33118, 
33119. 

Adjournment of matters to the judge, 29347, 
33056, 33067. 

Attendance on Judge in Chambers, 28447, 
28455. 

Orders made by Master considered as made 
by judge, no appeal against, 33056. 
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Masters in Chancery—cont. 
Number of, 33114, 33123. 
Qualifications, 28401. 
Salaries, 33115. 
Substitutes in illness, 28454. 
Vacation arrangements, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 
28378, 34830. 
Official solicitor, part taken by in Chancery suits, 
33098. 
Orders, procedure in drawing up, 29328, 29342. 
Originating summons, procedure in, 32994 (page 301, 
col. 1), 33081, 33125. 
Parliamentary representation, difficulty as to, 34992. 
Percentage charges in, 33279, 33131. 
Physical incapables (blind and deaf, etc.), Chancery 
Division has no jurisdiction as to, 30369. 
Privacy of proceedings, 30314, 33591. 
Prodigals, absence of any jurisdiction as to, 33613. 
Real estate, method of dealing with, 33048. 
Registrars : 
Committee as to, at present sitting, 34686. 
Minutes and Orders, powers as to, 34684. 
Stamps, question as to, 29269. 
TAXATION OF COSTS IN: ; 
Amalgamation of Taxing Departments, beneficial 
results of, 33166 (page 314, col. 1). 
Exceptions to this scheme, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 1). 
Amount of work undertaken in Taxing Depart- 
ment, 33166 (pages 314, col. 2, 315, 
col. 1), 33193, 33206 
Length of official day, 33237. 
Appointment of Taxing Masters by Lord Chan- 
cellor, 34625. 
Clerks assigned to masters, 33203. 
Clerks in Chancery becoming taxing clerks, 
question as to salaries, 33246. 
Continuity secured in certain classes of work by 
sending that work to one master, 33166 
(page 314, col. 2). 
Consultation and co-operation between masters, 
33166 (page 314, col. 1), 33224. 
Counsel, question as to, 33259. 
Earnings of the Department, 33166 (page 315, 
col. 1). 
Former practices as to taxation of lunacy costs 
in Supreme Court, under General Order of 
1853 and under Lunacy Regulation Act, 
1862, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 33172. 
London agent and country solicitor, allowance 
of costs, 33166 (page 315, col. 1). 
Master himself undertakes taxation, 33166 (page 
314, col. 2), 33203. 
Number of Taxing Masters, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 2). 
Percentages and fees, 33166 (page 315, col. 1). 
Privacy of proceedings, 33166 (page 314, col. 2). 
Qualifications of taxing masters, 33166 (page 314, 
cols. 1 and 2), 33229, 33257, 33576, 
33627. 
Chartered accountant as, question as to, 
33302, 33628. 
Rules of Supreme Court to apply to costs in 
lunacy proceedings under Lunacy Rules, 
1892, 33166 (page 314, col. 1). 
Salaries of clerks in Chancery on becoming taxing 
masters, question as to, 33246. 
Small property cases, taxation of, closely 
eriticised, 33166 (page 315, col. 1). 
Successful working of the system, 33571. 
Transfer of taxation of lunacy costs to Chancery 
Division, views as to whether desir- 
able, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28526, 
29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29323, 30036, 
33155, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 33222, 
33256, 33304, 33616, 34602 (page 392, 
col. 1), 34653, 34921. 
Committee on Taxation of Costs, 1901, 
inquiry and recommendation as to, 
33166 (pages 314, col. 1,and 315, col. 1), 
33213, 33215, 33220, 33567, 33568. 
Continuity could be secured by allotting 
lunacy costs to one master, 33166 (page 
314, col. 2). 
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Chancery Division of the High Court--cont. 


Chancery Division of the High Court-—cont. 
Transfer to Chancery Division of Work of Lunacy 


TAXATION Of Costs IN—conf. 


Transfer of taxation, etc.—cont. 

Differentiation between charges in Chancery 
and charges in Lunacy unnecessary, 
33166 (page 314, col. 1). 

Economy would probably not be effected, 
34656. 

Lunacy ~ percentages, possible effect on, 
33278, 33286. 

Masters in Lunacy and their clerks, transfer 

to Supreme Court in event of, views 
as to this suggestion, 33243, 33251, 
33292, 33243. 

Salaries, question as to, 33249. 

Mixing of work of Chancery Division and 
Lunacy Division, objections to, 34658, 
34662. 

Number of departments, no difficulty as to 
need be involved, 33166 (page 314, col. 
2). 

Number of Masters and clerks, increase 
would be necessary, 33166 (page 315, 
col. 1), 33242, 33251. 

Privacy, possible effect on, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 2), 33265, 34658. 

Retirement of present Taxing Official in 
office of Masters in Lunacy will prob- 
ably be the opportunity for transfer, 
34654, 34657. 

Rooms in Royal Courts that could be re- 
leased for other purposes in this event, 
33250, 33255, 33290. 

Rule of 1901, powers as to under, 27927, 
_ 29374 (page 153, col. 2), 29399, 30307. 
Vesting Orders, method of dealing with, in 

this event, 34666. 
Views of taxing masters as to, 33304. 
Vacation Arrangements, 33226, 33240. 


Transfer to Chancery Division of work of Lunacy 


Department as regards administration of 
estates, suggestion as to, and views of wit- 
nesses as to this suggestion, 28127, 28149, 
28368, 28374 (page 116, col. 2), 28383, 28403, 
28414, 28457, 28494, 28502, 29109 (page 142, 
col. 2), 29164, 29234, 29239, 29342, 29375, 
29445, 29447, 29451, 29539, 29569, 29572, 
29986 (pages 182,col. 2, and 183, col. 1), 30039, 
30297 (page 193, col. 2), 32994 (page 300, col. 
1), 32998, 33039, 33120, 33315, 33413, 33527 
(page 334), 33545, 33547, 33617, 34256 (page 
368, col. 2), 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 34730, 
34821. 

Accounts, method of dealing with, in this event, 
28502, 29109 (page 143, col. Ty, 29302, 
29361, 32994 (pages 300, col. 2, and 301, 
col. 1), 33126. 

‘Amount of work to be transferred, 29986 (page 
182, col. 2), 30039, 30217, 30319, 32994 
(page 300, col. 2), 33056, 33126. 

Assimilation of Lunacy procedure to Chancery 
procedure, views as to, 32994 (page 301, 
col. 1), 33020, 33082, 33120, 33142, 33148, 
33527 (page 334, col. 2). 

Capital (Securities), Control of, 30134, 33001 
33597. 

Circular letter to solicitors as to, suyyestion as 
to, 29986 (page 183, col. 1), 30015. 

Clerks : 

Additional number required, 33151. 

Salaries, levelling, views as ‘to, 33089. 

Transfer of clerks from office of Masters 
in Lunacy, suggestion as to, 32994 (page 
301, col. 1), 33087, 33096, 33126. 

Control of the person would not be undertaken, 
33156, 33162, 33528, 33552. 

Cost of administration, 29109 (page 143, col. 1), 
29159, 29986 (page 183, col. 1), 30019, 33048, 
33056, 33059, 33065, 34602 (page 393, 
col.*'T). 

Distribution of work among many persons, 
drawbacks attending, 29109 (page 143, col. 
1), 29158, 29241, 29268, 29986 (page 183, 
col. 2), 30333, 33148, 33595, 34602 (page 
393, col. 1), 34682. 


Department as regards administration, 
views as to—cont. 

District Registries, jurisdiction of, in relation to. 
this suggestion, 34256 (page 368, col. 2), 
34273, 34284, 34287. 

Inquisitions in Lunacy, 33421, 33424, 33528, 

33533. 
Judges in Chancery acting as Judges in Lunacy 
in this event, 28418, 28480, 33532: 

Amount of work that would devolve on, 
29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29151, 29281, 
32994 (page 300, col. 2), 34602 (page 
392, col. 1), 

Appointment by sign manual, 33616. 

Distribution of work among many judges, 
29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29158, 29241, 
29268, 29986 (page 183, col. 2), 30333, 
33148, 33595. 

Linked judges system, effect of on continuity, 
and views as to whether its retention is. 
desirable, 28421, 29109 (page 142, col. 
2), 29241, 29268, 30336, 32994 (pages. 
300, col. 1 and 301, col. 1), 33020. 

Lunacy Commissioners, advice and informa- 
tion from, 33561. 

Orders for an inquisition or issue, 33533, 
33536. 

Registrar would attend judge in Court, 
28443. 

Visits, special, power to order, 33557. ; 

Judge in Lunacy, work that would be left for in 
event of, 30323. 

Lunacy percentages, effect on, question as to, 
28439, 33131. , 

Lunatics “‘ Not so Found,” First Orders, method 
of dealing with, 33630. — 

Master Hawkins, proposal as to transfer, made 
by, 33036. 

Masters in Chancery : 

Amount of work that would be undertaken. 
by, 29281. 

Distribution of work among Masters, 29019 
(page 143, col. 1), 29158, 29241, 29268. 

Increase in numbers, unnecessary, 28446, 
30319, 33549. 

Masters in Lunacy, position of in this event,. 
28152, 33089, 33093. 

Misapplication of property, question as to 
powers in cases of, 30199. 

Official solicitor, retention of, views as to,. 
33097. 

Palatine Courts, jurisdiction of, in relation to- 
this suggestion, 33620, 34257, 34262, 34267, 
34269, 34281. 

Privacy of proceedings, views as to, 29109 (page 
143, col. 1), 29284, 29986 (page 183, col. ! 
29987, 30221, 30314, 32994 (page 301, col. ij 
33070, 33591. 

Real estate, method of dealing with, 33006. 
Receiver, appointment and duties of, 33012. 
Title deeds, 33598. . 

Rules and Orders, views as to whether transfer 
might be effected by, 29247, 29250, 29268, 
29332, 29335, 33086, 33616, 34620, 

Taxation business, see, subheading Taxation of 
costs, sub-subheading Transfer. 

Vacation arrangements, 28374 (page 117, col. 
1), 28378, 34830. 

Views of Chancery Masters and Judges as to,. 
33041, 33138, 33145, 33527 (page 335, col. i), 


- Visitation of patients in event of : 


Absence of any system analogous to that. 
in force in Lunacy Department, 29110 
(page 143, col. 1), 29361, 33032, 33041.. 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, Report  to- 
Chancery Division in event of, sugges-- 
tion as to, 30297 (page 194, col. 1). 
Word “ Lunacy ” need not be abolished, 28403. 


Chancery Patients, sce title Lunatics Having Property, 
subheading Lunatics So Found. 

Cheddleton Asylum, cost of, 32607 (page 287, col. 2), 

Cheshire Workhouses, small number that could be- 
approved by Lunacy Commissioners for detention of’ 
lunatics, 32012. 
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Chester Asylums Committee, relations with Lunacy 


Commissioners, 31943 (page 261, col. 1), 31944, 
31946, 31989, 31993. 

Bath-room, central, difference of opinion between 
Committee and Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
32005. 

Cost of asylum at Upton, and delay of Commissioners 
in sanctioning plans, 31984. 

Pathological expert engaged by for scientific in- 
vestigation, 31973. 


Classification of defectives, importance of and defects 


in, 25916, 26283, 31301, 33862, 33865, 33867, 
33923, 33929, 34007, 34073, 34085, 34204, 34330 
(page 337, col. 2), 34411. 


Claybury Asylum : 


Corridors, width of, 32968. 

Cost of, 32696, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Visitation of Lunacy Commissioners, time spent in, 
34330 (page 376, col. 1), 34367. 


Colney Hatch Asylum: 


. Beer, withdrawal of, comments on in Lunacy Com- 
missioners’ Report, 34330 (page 376, col. 2). 

Buildings (re-building after fire): 

Delay and exactions of Lunacy Commissioners, 
34330 (pages 378, col. 2, 379, col. 1, 381, 
col. 2, and 382). 

Classification, defective, 34330 (page 377, col. 
2), 34413. 

Cost of, 32607 (page 288, col. 2,) 34330 (page 379, 
col. 2). 

Fire, caused indirectly by alterations in building 
plans made by Lunacy Commissioners, 34330 
(page 379, cols. 1 and 2). 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 

Length of time spent in, 34330 (page 376, col. 1). 
Omissions, alleged, 34330 (page 375, col. 2), 
34335. 


Committees: 


Of 1807, to inquire into state of lunatics, legislation 

resulting, 25074 (page 1, col. 2). 

Of 1859, on Lunacy Law, Report of, 25074 (page 3, 

cols. 1 and 2), 26630. 

Of 1877 (Dillwyn Committee), reference to, and 
Report of, 25074 (pages 3, col. 2, and 4, col. 1). 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, sugges- 
tion as to, 26630, 29589. 

Certification, suggestion as to, 26971. 

Classification, inadequacy of, comments on, 
26971. 

Constitution and numbers of the Lunacy Com- 

mission : 

Evidence of Lord Shaftesbury as to, 25391, 
26560, 27153. 

Clergymen suggested as Visitors, 26562. 

Deputy Commissioners, evidence of Lord 
Shaftesbury on question of appointment of, 
25074 (page 8, col. 2), 25171, 25222. 

Detention, improper, Report on rarity of, 26968, 
26971, 29581 (page 163, col. 2), 29693. 

Duties of Lunacy Commissioners, with regard to 
people of property, Report on, 25730, 26026. 

Letters written by patients to Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, Report on, 29041. 

Masters in lunacy as Honorary Commissioners, 
evidence as to unsuccessful experiment, 
27175. 

Number of visits to different classes of patients, 
Report on, 26003. 

Reception orders, consideration by Lunacy 
Commissioners, subsequently to, 26300. 

Of 1882 (Jessel Committee) : 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, Report 
on this question, 25074 (page 4, col. 1), 
25475, 25629, 25863, 29581 (pages 161, 
col. 2, and. 162, col. 1), 29583, 29810, 
34807, 34856. 
Number of the majority, 29585. 
Text of minority report, 34809. 

Expenses of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, Report 
on, 27728. 

Lunacy percentage fees, Report on, 27790. 
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Committees—cont. 
Of 1882—cont. 
Masters in Lunacy: 
Attendance in Court and facilities for 
communication between Masters and 
Judge, Report on, 28443, 28449. 
Expenses of office of Masters in Lunacy, 
method of defraying, Report on, 28438. 
Registrar in Lunacy, abolition of, advocated, by, 
28049, 

Of 1885—Chancery Procedure Committee, recom- 
mendation of, as to number of orders drawn 
in chambers, 34685. 

Of 1899 (Cottage Home Committee), recommenda- 
tions of as to removal of all pauper imbeciles and 
epileptics from workhouses, 33765 (page 349, 
col. 2), 33971, 34004, 34024, 34027, 34030, 34203. 

Of 1901, on Taxation of Costs (presided over by Lord 

Chief Justice) : 

Amount of taxing work of King’s Bench 
Division probably under-estimated by, 
33166 (page 315, col. 1). 

Copy of Report and Rules, 33166 (page 314, col. 1). 

Percentages and fees, enquiry as to, 33166 
(page 315, col. 1). 

Taxation of costs, transfer from Masters in 

Lunacy to Chancery Division : 
Report as to, 29399, 33189, 33192, 33201, 
33213, 33214, 33616, 34921. 

Children, Departmental Committee on (Mr. Mun- 
della’s), expenditure on Poor Law buildings 
resulting from, 33944. 

Local Government Board, Committee of Inquiry as 
to work of, 32253, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 
Registration of nurses, Mr. Tennant’s Committee on, 

Report of on registration of nursing homes, 31468. 


(For further evidence as to Committees see index at end 
of Vol. IT.) 


Common Law Division: 
Number of summonses and cases, 29220, 30099. 


Stamps, use of, in, 29273. 


Cornwall, workhouse infirmaries, cost of building, 
33942, 


Cottage Homes, Cost of building, 33944, 33975. 


County and Borough Councils: 

Architects employed by, 32195, 32628, 32637, 32664, 
32675, 32829, 32858. 

Audit of Borough Accounts, 32126. 

Co-ordination of Local Authorities, absence of, 33765 
(page 350, col. 1), 33865, 33910, 33950, 33983, 
33992. 

Combination for provision of asylums, powers as 
to, 25436. 

Combination for pathological purposes, suggestion 
as to, 25209. 

Debt, see that title. 

Efficiency of County Councils Asylum Committees, 
31791. 

Extravagance of, views as to, 31884. 

Loans, see that title. 

Luracy Commissioners, relations with, see title 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Local Author- 
ities. 

Suggestion as to County Councils as Local Authority 

for all lunatics and mental defectives, 34330 
(page 380, col. 2), 34472, 34479, 34480, 34563. 

Boarding-out, authority for, 34581. 

Central authority, relations with in this event, 
34480, 34586. 

Cost, probable, of this scheme, 34529. 

Enquiries from relatives, advantages for satis- 
fying, 34535. 

Type of asylum, power to decide, 34483. 

Visitation of asylum by Asylums Committees, see 
title Asylums, subheading, Visitation. ; 

(See also title Authority, subheading Local Authorities 
and for further evidence as to County and Borough 
Councils see index at end of Vol. IT.) 
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County Councils Association: 
Guardians not advocated by as authority for chronic 
harmless lunatics, 31963. 
Lunacy Commissioners : 
Increase of powers of, attitude of Association as 
to, 31950. 
Difficulties and delays caused by, complaints as 
to, 31943 (page 261, col. 1). 


County Court Act, 1888, provisions in as to administra- 
tion of small estates, 29187, 29191. 


County Courts: 
Administration of small estates by, views as to whether 

desirable, 28464, 28516, 29187, 29191, 
29287, 29487, 30100, 30109, 30258, 31860 
(page 257, col. 1), 31884, 33166 (pages 314, 
col. 2, and 315), 33269, 33296, 34899. 

Costs in, 29289, 33269, 33296, 34260, 34308. 

Extension to larger estates, views as to whether 
desirable, 30262, 34256 (page 369, col. 1), 
34294. 

Existing powers rarely used, 33271. 

Stocks and shares cannot be dealt with, 34256 
(page 369, col. 2), 34260, 34288. 

Transfer of lunacy jurisdiction to District Regis- 
tries, probable effect of on, 34288. 


Courts of Justice, relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 
suggestions as to, 33315, 33405, 33410, 33561. 


Criminal Lunatics: 
Authority most desirable for, views as to, 31351 (page 
237, col. 1), 31377, 33338, 34895. 
Transfer from prisons to asylums, 26835, 32325 (page 
276, col. 1), 32366. 
(For further evidence on this subject see index at end of 
Volume II.) 


Croydon Mental Hospital: 
Cost of buildings, 32026, 32295, 32607 (page 289, col. 
a). 
Debt of local authorities, increase in, 32032, 32255. 
Lunacy Debt, 32035. 
Asylums, debt in respect of, 33765 (pages 349 
and 350). 
Total debt, statement as to, 32060. 
Workhouses, debt incurred in respect of, 33765 (page 
349 and 350). 
(See also title Loans.) 


Denbigh Asylum: 

Accommodation, number of inmates, 31898. 

Chronic lunatics and imbeciles in, suitable for transfer 
to workhouse, number of, 31871, 31894. 

Private patients of small means: difficulty in getting 
at the estate for expenses, 31884. 

Return: showing classification of all pauper patients, 
31937. 


Devonshire, workhouse infirmaries, cost of building, 
33942, 34056, 34107. 


Dillwyn Committee, sce title Committees sub-heading Of 
1887. 
Distribution of pauper lunatics, table showing, 33765, 
(page 348). 
Diploma for dealing with mental disease, suggestion as 
to, 34330 (page 380, col. 2). 
District Registries, Liverpool and Manchester : 
Account, general, of establishment of, and jurisdic- 
tion of, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 
Appointment of Registrars: officers other than 
County Court Registrars, 34256 (page 368, 
col. 1). 
Distinct he Palatine Court, 34277, 34282. 
Functions of—identical with those of High Court 
of Chancery, 34256 (page 368, col. 2), 34272, 
34277. 
Extension of powers in 1886, 34256 (page 368, 
col. 1), 34285. i. 
Judge of Chancery Division appointed, continuity 
secured, 34256 (page 368, col. 1). 
Jurisdiction and procedure, 34256 (pages 368, 
col. 2, and 369, col. 1), 34278, 34285. 
Right of removal to principal registry in London 
for cause shown, 34256 (page 269, col. 1). 
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District Registrars, ete.—cont. 
Length of official day, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Privileges possessed exclusively by Liverpool and 

Manchester District Registries, 34256 (page 

368, col. 2). 

Transfer to of Lunacy jurisdiction as regards 
administration in Lancashire, now held by 
Masters in Lunacy, suggestion as to, and 
views as to, 34256 (pages 368, col. 1, and 369, 
col. 1), 34303, 34899, 34995. 

Chancery Division, transfer to of jurisdiction 
of Masters in the Lunacy, as regards ad- 
ministration, would produce this result auto- 
matically, 34256 (page 368, col. 2), 34273, 
34284, 34287. 

Costs: Economy would probably result, 34256 
(page 369, col. 2), 34292. 

County Court Jurisdiction, effect on, 34288. 

Delay caused by present system of dealing 
with cases in London, 34256 (pages 369, 
cols. 1 and 2, and 270, col. 1), 34202. 

Liverpool Law Society, views of as t0, 34256 

(page 368, cols. 1 and 2). 
Memorial to Lord Chancellor, 34256 (page 
368, col. 2). 

Lunacy percentages, effect on, 34322. 

Number of cases that would probably be dealt 
with, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 

Official solicitor would act in cases where his 
intervention was involved, 34256 (page 
369, col. 1). ; 

Oiders would be diawn up by District Registrars, 

34256 (page 369, col. 1). 

First Orders, under Sec. 116 Subsec. D., 
34290. 

Time elapsing between making and regis- 
tration of an order, 34256 (page 369, 
col. 2). 

Privacy of proceedings, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 

Public demand for this change, 34256 (page 369,. 
col. 2). 

Securities, control of, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 

Taxation of costs, 34256 (page 369, col. 2). 

Vacation arrangements, 34256 (page 369, col. 11. 


Dorset Asylum, private paying patients in, 34228, 34232. 


Drug Habit, Victims of: 
Control by lunacy authority advocated by British 
Medical Association, 31351 (pages 237, col. 
1, and 238, col. 1), 31380, 31403, 31444, 
31452. 
Certificate suggested, 31353, 31453, 31461. 


Earlswood, inspection by Lunacy Commissioners, 31849. 


Essex Asylum: 
Cost of, 32607 (page 287, cols. 1 and 2), 33309 (page 
322, col. 1). 
Type of building: modified villa type considered, 
25931. 


Exeter Infirmary, new buildings, 34056, 34107. 
Ewell Colony for Epileptics, sce title Horton Asylum. 


Feeble-minded and Imbecile (Mental Defectives) : 


Administration of estates under Sec. 116 of Lunacy 
Act, 1890, see title Lunatics Having Property, 
subheading Lunatics ‘‘ Not so Found.” 

Authority most desirable for, views as to, 25598, 

25600, 25667, 25684, 25733, 25823, 26026, 
26349, 26426, 26510, 26648, 26680, 26687, 
26690, 26817, 26951, 28593, 29866, 30455, 
31351 (page 237, cols. 1 and 2), 31405, 31510, 
31514, 31519, 31814, 31883, 31928, 31963, 
32325 (page 276, col. 1), 33333, 34465, 
34516, 34954. 

Ass‘stant Lunacy Commissioners or additional 
Commissioners, necessity for in event of 
this class being brought under control, 
25391, 25515, 25547, 25550, 25896, 25899, 
26820, 26822, 27070, 28892, 28925, 28930, 
29660, 29880, 31820, 32325 (page 276, 
col. 1), 32466 (pages 280, col. 1, and 281, 
cols. 1 and 2), 32510. 
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Feeble-minded and Imbecile—cont. 
Anthority most desirable for, etc.—cont. 
Boarding schools, authority for, 25684, 26066. 
Certificates, examination of, labour involved, 
26819, 26956. 
Charitable homes, authority for, views as to, 
26955. 
Schools, special, authority for, 30456, 31519. 
peceipetter views as to, 28928, 32466 (page 281, 
col. 2). 

Chancery Division, jurisdiction of as to, and suggestion 
as to placing on a sound basis, 32527 (page 335, 
col. 1), 33606. 

Colony scheme advocated by Dr. Pasmore, 32466 
(page 281, col. 1). 

Definition, difficulty of, 29867, 29888 (page 175, col. 2). 

Improvement of imbeciles with training, views as to, 
31845. 

Local Government has no authority over, except as 
paupers, 34112. 

Metropolitan Asylums Board Asylums, see that title. 

Notification, views as to, 32466 (page 281, col. 2). 

Number of, difficulty of estimating, 25597. 

Transfer of chron‘ce cases from asylums, views as to, 
see title Asylums, subheading Chronic Harmless 
Patients. 

Women inspection by, views as to whether desirable, 

27070. 


Flint County Council, Resolution as to transfer of 
chronic imbeciles and. lunatics from asylums to 
workhouses, 31877. 


Foreign Countries, Lunacy administration, comparison 
with England as to, 25912. 
. Asylums, cost of, as compared with English asylums, 
32717, 32788. 
Scientific investigation of lunacy, 33484. 


France: 
Physical incapables, course for administration of 
estates of, 30369. 


Germany : 
Asylums, cost of, as compared with English asylums, 
32722. 
English inquisition case in, 27955, 27957, 27959. 


Glasgow: 
Hospital, observation wards in, 29094, 32425, 33733. 


Gloucestershire Asylums: 
Accommodation and arrangements in old and new 
asylums, compared, 25735. 
Superintendent, late, of Gloucester Asylum, efficiency 
of, 25595. 


Government Offices 
29180. 


Grant of 4s. in respect of pauper lunatics in asylums, 
31860 (page 257, col. 2), 31875, 31919, 31927, 
31943 (page 261, col. 2), 32012, 32362. ; 

Abolition of, or payment in respect of all persons 
of unsound mind, in event of proper system 
of classification, views as to, 33642 (page 342, 
col. 2), 33655, 33678, 33745, 33862, 33874, 33961, 
33995, 33999. 

Amount, total, of Parliamentary grant, and payments 
on County and County Borough Imperial Con- 
tribution Acconut, 33962. 

Authority, triple, responsible for the grant, probably 
the reason for its continuance, 33860. 

Consideration by Local Government Board of effect 
of the grant in 1882 and in 1897, 33859. 

Control of local authorities through, views as to this 
proposal, 26421, 26704, 33327, 33523, 33683, 
33690, 33692, 33871, 33968. 

Exclusion from, of all persons in asylums for whom 
workhouse provision would be equally suitable, 
suggestion as to by Lunacy Commissioners, 
33765 (page 353, cols. 1 and 2), 33875. 

County Councils Association, suggestion as to con- 
tinuance of grant to chronic cases transferred 
from asylums to workhouses, 33859. 

Effect of is to cancel itself, 33655. 

Extension of to all cases transferred under Sec. 
25 of the Act, and to workhouses affording 
satisfactory accommodation, views as to, 33765 
(page 349, col. 1), 34003. 
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employing a special solicitor, 


Grant of 4s., etc.—cont. 

Objections to the grant, 33859. 

Transfer of chronic harmless cases from work- 
houses to asylums encouraged by the grant, 
33657, 33765 (page 349, col. 1), 33844, 
33859, 33860. 

Origin of the grant, 33860. 

Scotch system of a lump sum to be used according to: 
requirements, question whether substitution is 
desirable, 33996. 

Senile dements, payment in respect of, views as to 
33875, 33999. 

(For further evidence on this subject see index at end 
of Vol. II., title Guardians, subheading Grant.) 


Grant of 7s. under Inebriates Act, 33686. 


Greenwich Union Cottage Homes at S:dcup, cost of. 
33946, 33975. 


Guardians of the Poor : 
Authority for lunatics, views as to whether desirable, 
26509, 31928, 31963. 
Co-operation, closer, between guardians and asylum 
authorities, advocated, 33642 (page 341, 
col. 2), 33643, 33654. 
Conference, of Lancashire Asylums Board and 
boards of guardians, recommendation as to, 
33646, 33731. 


Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, meaning of the words 
‘intoxicating liquor” in, 31381. 


Hammersmith Workhouse, cost of building, 33939, 
33975. 
Hants, County Asylum, Cost of superintendent’s house, 
32607 (page 288, col. 1). 


Hanwell Asylum : 
Admission of patients not 
34330 (page 377, col. 1). 
Buildings: underground rooms, abolition of, 
not at instigation of Lunacy Commissioners, 
34330 (page 379, col. 2). 
Cost of, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 
Length of time spent in, 34330 (page 376, col. 
1), 34358, 34368. 
Omissions, alleged, 34330 (page 376, col. 1), 
34352. 


certifiably insane 


Horton Asylum for Epileptics: 

Architect: Payments received by, 34330 (page 379, 
col. 1). 

Audit of stores, inaccurate, 26498. 

Cost of building, 32702, 32760, 32761, 33977, 34445, 

34448. 

More expensive form of construction would 
probably have been cheaper in the end, 
32739. 

Delay and exactions of Lunacy Commissioners, 
as regards plans and expenditure, 26162, 34330: 
(pages 377, col. 2, 379, col. 1, 380, col. 2, and 
381, cols. 1 and 2), 34434, 34444. 

Report of Lunacy Commissioners, references to in, 
26161. 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, length of 
time spent in, 34330 (page 37163:¢0lt li): 


Hollymoor Asylum, see tile Birmingham. 


Home Office, sce title Secretary of State, and title Lun- 
acy Commissioners as a Department of the Home 


Office. 


Hospitals in which lunatics are received : 
Cost of buildings and of maintenance, 33765 (paze 
349), 34070, 34076. 
Definition of as distinct from asylums, 25796. 
Incipient insanity (six months’ certificate) cases in 
31500, 31588. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties and power of in 
relation to, 26380, 26545: 
Accounts, 25793, 26112. +a 
Buildings, plans submitted to Commissioners, 
25794, 27000 (page 74, col. 1). 
Observation Wards, licensing, power of advo- 
cated, 28616. 
Reports sent to Commissioners, 25798. 
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Hospitals in in which lunatics are received :—cont. 
Lunacy Commissioners, duties, ¢te.—cont. 
Rules, 26038, 26546, 26549, 26759, 26948. 
Visitation, 25252, 26007, 26378, 27000 (page 73, 
col. 2), 28601, 29888 (page 176, col. 2), 
30761, 31501, 31590. 
Number of hospitals, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 27000 
(page 73, col. 2). 
Number of lunatics in, 33765 (pages 348, 349.). 
Non-paupers, 33765 (page 349). 
Observation wards, or observation hospitals, 28616, 
29094, 32325 (page 276, col. 1), 32424, 32425, 
33646, 33733, 33731. 
Out-patients department for mental defectives, 
advocated, 32325 (page 276, col. 2), 32426. 
Senile dements, payments in respect of, 33875, 33999. 
(For further evidence as to Hospitals see index at end 
of Vol. II.) 
Hull City Asylum, cost of, 32607 (page 287, col. 2). 
Idiot Asylums: 
Number of, 25074 (page 6, col. 1). 
Paying patients in, not considered private patients, 
26015. 
Rules for, Lunacy Commissioners have no power as to, 
26043, . 
Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners, 25252, 26014, 
26028. 
(For further evidence on this subject see index at end of 
Vol. II., title Idiots, subheading Asylums. ) 
Idiots Act, 1886, powers and duties of Lunacy Com- 
missioners under, 25257, 26406, 26456, 26854. 
Licences, new, question as to granting, 25259, 22757. 
Report of 1897 as to, 26406. 
(For further evidence as to Idiots Act, see index at end of 
Vol. 11.) 
Incumbents Resignation Acts, 29374 (page 154, col 1) 
29465, 29499. 
Inebriates and Prodigals: 
Administration of estates of, views as to, 28549, 30368. 
Chancery Division has no jurisdiction over, 33613. 
Control by Lunacy Authority advocated, 31351 
(pages 237, col. 1 and 238, col. 1), 31403, 
31444, 31452, 33336: 
Certificates, form suggested, 31353, 31453. 
Definition of inebriate, 31584. 
Delirium tremens cases, observation hospitals for 
treatment of, advocated, 33732. 
Grant of 7s. under Inebriates Act, 33686. 
Habitual Drunkards Act, 1879, meaning of the words 
‘intoxicating liquor” in, 3138]. 
Homes and reformatories for inebriates : 
Accounts of reformatories checked in Home Office, 
33467. 
Cost of, 32062. 
Plans for, sanctioned by Home Office before 
presentation to Local Government Board, 
32061. 
Security for, 32074. 
Number of inebriates among recurrent cases of lunacy, 
26789. 
(For further evidence on this subject see index at end of 
Vol. II., title Inebriates, and title Prodigals.) 
Inquisition in Lunacy: see title Lunatics having 
Property, subheading Lunatics “so found.” 
Ireland: ‘ 
Administration of small estates in, 28173, 29399. 
Inquisitions, record of, transmitted to England, but 
cases not visited by English Masters in Lunacy, 
27954. 
Lunacy percentage fees not charged in, 28357. 
(For further evidence on Ireland, see index at end of 
Vol. III.) 
Issue, ‘rial of, 28347 (page 117, col. 1), 28387, 29986 
(page 183, col. 1), 30001. 
Cost, in, 29986 (page 183, col. 1), 33537. 
Italy, asylums in, number of staff, 28993. 
Judge in King’s Bench Division, suggestion that 
inquisition in lunacy should be undertaken by, 33530. 
Judge in Lunacy: ; 
Account, general and historical 6f jurisdiction and of 
procedure in lunacy cases, 27938, 28157, 28374 
(pages 116 and 117), 29985 (page 180, cols. 1 and 2) 
30297 (page 193, col. 1). 
Adjournment of cases into court, powers as to, 28374 
(page 116, col. 1), 29374 (page 154, col._1), 30297 
(page 193, col. 1). 
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Judge in Lunacy—cont. 

Appeals from, 30297 (page 193, col. 1). 

Appeals from Master heard by, 29374 (page 154, col. 1). 

Appointment by sign manual, and views as to whether 
change in this respect is desirable, 28393, 29374 
(pages 153, col. 2); and 154, col. 1), 29439, 29442, 
29985 (page 181), 33616, 33618 

Attendance in chambers by Chancery Masters, 28447. 

Attendance in Court by chief clerk, 28442, 27938. 

Class of cases dealt with, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 
30297 (page 193, col. 1). 

Centinuity, absence of under present system, 29985 
(page 180, col. 1 and 2), 30336. 

Delay in dealing with matters coming before, rarity of, 
28375, 28376. 

Discontinuance of, possibility of in event of transfer 
of lunacy jurisdiction to Chancery Division of 
the High Court, 30333. 

London, judges sit only in, 28467. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, special reports from, 
cases in which required, 29581 (page 161, col. 2). 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with, and views of 

witnesses as to whether any control exists, 
28373 (page 116, col. 1), 28375, 28400. 

Matters sent up to Judge by Masters, 30020. 

Orders made by Masters can be revised or dis- 
charged by Judge on appeal, 28374 (page 
386, col. 2), 29986 (page 182, col. 2). 

Supersedeas and inquisition, applications for, 
dealt with by Judge without previous con- 
sideration by the Masters, 30297 (pages 193, 
col. 2, and 194, col. 1). 

Orders made by, 28448, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 
29462, 29465, 29985 (page 181, cols. 1 and 2), 
29986 (page 183, col. 1), 30297 (page 193, 
cols. 1 and 2), 30356. 

Number of orders made in 1905, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 2). : 

Sub-sec. D. of Sec. 116 of Lunacy Act 1890, 
Orders under not made by, 30235, 30240. 

Permanent Judge not appointed, 29985 (page 180, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Secretary to Judge in Lunacy: 

Account, general, of duties of, 29467, 30297 
(page 193, col. 2). 

Age limit, question as to, 30301. 

Appointment, 30298. 

Communication with Judge, means of, 30304. 

Lunacy Department, communication with, en- 
tirely unofficial, 30306. 

Salary, question whether on the estimates or paid 
out of lunacy percentages, 30299. 

Staff not employed, 30305. 

Sittings in Chambers after day in Court, 29985 (page 
180, col. 1). 

Transfer of large portion of work of Judges to Masters 
in Lunacy by Act of 1891, 29985 (page 181, col. 1). 

Transfer to Chancery Division of Lunacy Jurisdiction 
as regards administration of estates, see title 
Chancery Division of the High Court, subheading 
Transfer. 

Vesting Orders, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29465, 
29985 (page 181, cols. 1 and 2). 

Work that would be left to Judge in Lunacy in 
event of transfer of Lunacy Jurisdiction, as 
regards administration of estates to Chancery 
Division, 30323. 

(For further evidence on this subject, see index at end of 
Vol. ITI.) 


Judge of High Court, appointment of, to deal with 
lunacy questions, suggestion as to, 29985 (page 
181, col. 2), 30045, 30055, 30137, 30334. 
- Appeal, 30053. 

Economy, question as to, 30143. 

Inquisition with a jury before advocated, 30297 
(page 194, col. 1), 34843. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, retention advocated in 
this event, 30056, 30158. 

Masters, abolition of in this event, 30051. 

Salary of Judge, 30143. 

Staff of Lunacy Department might be taken over, 
30050. 

(See also title Chancery Division of the High Court 
subheading Judges. 

For further evidence on this subject, see index at end of 
Vol. II.) 
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Judicial Trustee: 
Administration of estates of lunatics by, views as to, 
30124. 
Official solicitor acting as, 30123. 
Judicial Trustee Act, 1896. 
Extent to which used, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 

, Remuneration of official solicitor under, 29176. 
Keighley Asylum, Fire es-ape or stairs, 27201, 27203. 
Lancashire : 

Asylums : 
Accommodation, inadequacy of, 26183, 26191, 
26193, 26684. 
Conference between Poor Law authorities 
and Lunacy authorities as to provision 
of an asylum of workhouse type, 31754. 
Chronic patients, cheap asylum for, project 
abandoned, 26198. - 
Cost of : 
Buildings, cost of, 33719, 33720. 
Maintenance, cost of, 33697, 33698, 33709. 
Central Committee to consider specifi- 
cations for contracts, suggestion 
as to, 33697. 
‘Loans to Asylums Board, amount sanctioned in 
1906, 32015. 
New asylum building proposed, 33647, 33725. 
Site, purchase of, difficulty caused by 
plurality of authorities for sanctioning, 
26193, 33665, 33738. 
Winwick Asylum, class of case in, 26710, 26745. 
District Registries, see that title. 
Number of lunatics in, 34256 (page 369, col. 1). 
Palatine Court, see that title. 

Workhouses, lunatics in: 

Accommodation, inadequacy of, 26284. 

Certified accommodation, workhouses having, 
26283, 33651. 

Number of, 33651. 

Ormskirk workhouse, accommodation in, 33652. 

Rochdale workhouse, 33645. 

Utilisation of existing accommodation, for chronic 
harmless cases, advocated, 33649, 33653. 

(For further ewdence as to Lancashire, see index at 
end of Vol. ITI.) 


‘Land Clauses Acts see title Acts of Parliament. 
Licensed Houses, see title Private Care. 
Lincolnshire Asylum : 

Accommodation, deficiency, 26684. 

Bra ebridge Asylum, cost of, 32026, 32878, 33309 
(page 321, col. 2). 

‘Liverpool and Manchester District Registries, see title 

District Registries. 

Liverpool Workhouse, delirium tremens cases m, 
33912. 
Loans: 

Account, general, of procedure in application to 
granting of loans by Local Government Board, 
32137. 

Acts of Parliament, provision as to in, 32015, 32080. 

Amount fixed by estimate, 32154. 

Amount sanctioned for lunacy purposes : 

In 1906, 32015. 
Statement as to, 32060. 

Consideration of, in relation to other charges, 32066, 
32068. 

‘Credit on which loans are raised, 32021, 32075. 

Limit fixed by Parliament with regard to rateable 
value of a county, 32058. 

Local Government Board, authority of, in relation to, 
see title Local Government Board. 

Local inquiry before sanctioning, question as to,32148. 

Private sources, local authorities borrowing from, 
32172. 

Public Works Loans Commissioners, see that tttle. 

Rates of interest, increase in, 32041. 

Repayment of: 

Local Government Board, question as to any 
obligation as to, 32181. 

Period for repayment, 32076, 32155. 

Land purchase, maximum period for repayment, 
32076, 32155. 

Statement of the borrowing powers available for 
county councils, amounts sanctioned by Local 
Government Board for lunatic asylum purposes, 
and the total debt, 32060. 
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Local Authorities, sce title County and Borough Councils 
ard title Guardians of the Poor. 


Local Government Act, 1888, sce title Acts of Parlia 
ment. 


Local Government Board : 

Authority, supreme, for lunacy, views as to whether 
desirable, 33891, 33917, 33930, 34038, 34085, 
34090, 34210, 34217, 34330 (page 380, cols. 
1 and 2), 34465, 34474, 34479, 34516, 34529, 
34572. 

Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors 
and Lunacy Commissioners as a Lunacy 
Board under, views as to, 30376 (page 197), 
30377. 

Architect, employment by in this event, sugges- 
tion as to, 34330 (page 380, col. 2). 

Board of Health, re-organisation as, see title 
Authority, subheading Board of Health. 
Inspectors, specially qualified, suggestion as to, 
34330 (page 380, cols. 1 and 2), 34467, 

34468, 34484, 34521, 34557. 

Discharge, powers as to advocated, 34467, 
34545. 

Number required, 34531, 34545. 

Women, appointment desirable, 34588. 

Local Authority, relations with in this event, 

34480, 34586. 

Parliamentary representation, 34490. 

Local Authorities, relations with, in this event, 

views as to, 34480, 34586, 34602 (page 
392, col. 2), 34730, 34750, 34782, 
34960, 34977, 34993. 

Parliamentary Representation, question as 
to, 34490, 34992. 

Private care, cases in, 34756. 

Reports to Lord Chancellor would give 
Commission influence over Board, 34737 

Rules of institution, powers to draw up, 
advocated, 34755. 

Uniformity, possibility of securing, 30382, 30385. 

Comparison with Home Office and Lunacy Commis- 
sioners as regards functions, 34111, 34121. 

Loans, authority for sanctioning, and its bearing 
on authority of the Board as regards plans 
and estimates, 33350, 33429, 33351. 

Account, general, of powers as to sanctioning 
loans, 32015. 

Acts of Parliament referring to, 32015, 32020, 
34969. 

Architects emp'oyed by, 32,203, 32,214. 
Economy efiected by, statement showing, 

32214. 

Plans for asylum buildings not submitted 
to architects, 32139. 

Assistant Secretary, economies effected in Poor 
Law buildings since appointment of, 32276 . 

Economy, views of witnesses as to, 32027, 32056, 
32256, 32261, 32409, 32432, 32450, 32458, 
32459, 32460, 34068, 34086. 

Expenditure authonsed by (1890-1905), for 
erection and enlargement, etc., of Poor Law 
buildings, 32214. 

Financial control over capital expenditure at 

present only nominal, suggestion that 
it should be actual, 32015, 32016, 32030, 
32032, 32084, 32095, 32112, 32121, 
32136, 32182, 32223, 32238, 32239, 
32311, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 33865, 
33891, 33925, 33975, 33976, 34022, 
34067, 34073, 34121. 

Conference at House of Lords, 30th Novem- 
ber, 1905, suggestion made at, as to 
transfer of powers of sanctioning plans 
from Secretary of State to Local 
Government Board, 32045, 32284. 

Inquiries as to plans, building sites, etc., 

would be held in event of, 32086. 
Consultation with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 32093. 

Legislation, recent, tendency to increase 
powers of Local Government Board, 
32054, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 34145, 
34152. 

Refusal of loans, powers as to, 34020. 
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Local Government Board—cox¢. 
Loans, authority for sanctioning, etc.—cont. 
Financial control ete.—cont. 


Return as to expenditure at present made 
to Local Government Board, 32174. 

Financial control of maintenance, control given 
by audit, 32124. 

Knewledge possessed by the Board as to wants 
and financial condition of each borrowing 
authority, 32067, 32183. 

Plans and estimates submitted to the Board, 

32024, 32137, 32203, 32207, 32214, 
33436. 

Architect, plans not submitted to, 32139. 

Sommunications with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and Home Secretary, in cases 
showing extravagance, 32027, 32029. 

Distinction between authority of Local 
Government Board, and of Secretary of 
State, 33350. 

Number yearly, 32230. 

Sanitary matters, drainage and water supply, 
consideration of, 32143, 32148, 32150. 

Time now occupied in examining plans, 
32098. 

Statement sent in, 32106. 

Transfer of jurisdiction of Secretary of 
State as regards sanctioning of 
plans to Local Government Board, 
views as to whether desirable, 
32045, 32095, 32223, 32238, 32284, 
32605, 33309 (page 322), 33396, 
33432, 33642 (page 341, col. 1), 
33660, 33662, 33757. 

Inquiries that would be held, and 
consultations with Lunacy Com- 
missioners in event of, 32086, 
32093, 33663. 

Staff, increase would not be necessary, 
32246. 

Unnecessary, probably, in cases where no 

loans were required, 32235. 

Point at which loans come before the Board, 
32015, 32023. 

Repayment of loans, obligation as to, question 
as to, 32181. 

Sole authority for sanctioning loans outside 
London, 33984, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Staff : 

Adequacy of, in event of powers as to 

sanctioning of plans being transferred 

to the Board, 32246. 

Increase, since Committee of Inquiry, 

32253. 

London County Council and Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, absence of control over, 33984, 34330 
(page 380, col. 1). 

Lunacy Commissioners : 

Organisation of Lunacy Commissioners as a 
department of Local Government Board, 
views as to, 30376 (page 197), 30377, 33891, 
33895, 33917, 34147, 34602 (page 392, col. 
2), 34619, 34993. 

Relations with, 25695, 25712, 25715, 26666, 
32027, 32029, 33765 (page 350, col. 1), 
33905. 

Orders, powers as to under Act of 1888, 34890. 

Staff, number of, 32246, 32253. 

Workhouse type of asylum, authority advocated for, 
30453, 30488. 

Workhouses, lunatics in, see title Workhouses. 


(For further evidence as to Local Government Board, 
see index at end of Vol. IT.) 


Local Taxation Returns Acts, provisions as to asylum 
accounts, 33765 (page 350, col. 1). 


London: f 
Asylums (London County Council asylums) : 
Accommodation, 26169, 26183. 
Administrative work of, interference of Lunacy 
Commissioners with, alleged, 34330 (page 
376, col. 2). 


London—cont, 


Asylums (London County Council asylums) :—cont. 


Admission to and detention in, of persons not. 
certifiably insane, alleged, 34330 (page 
377, col. 1), 34399. 
Number suitable for discharge on probation. 
to friends, 34330 (page 377, col. 2), 
34503. 

Architect employed, 30795. 

Boarding-out, powers as to, desirability of,. 
34409, 34503. 

Buildings and plans, submission to Lunacy 

Commissioners, 34330 (pages 378, col. 
2, 379, 380), 34432. 

Corridors, asylums without, sanctioned by 
Commissioners, 30819, 30822. 
Extracts from London County Council 
Minutes, 34330 (page 380, col. 2). 
Suggestions to architects, out of date as- 

regards drainage, 34330 (page 380, col. 
1); 

Case-books 34330 (page 377, col. 2), 34416. 

Classification, importance of, recognised by 
Asylums Committee: asylum designed to 
secure good classification, 34330 (page 377, 
col. 2). 

Committee (London County Council Asylums. 

Committee) : 

Amount of time given to work, personal 
relations with patients, etc., 34330 
(page 375, col. 2), 34331, 34519, 34520. 

Co-ordination with Metropolitan Asylums- 
Board, absence of, 33910, 33983, 33992. 

Difficulty in finding men willing to sit on,. 
evidence on this point, 26918, 34331. 

Method of visitation, 34330 (page 375, col. 2). 

Number of visitations—difficulty owing to: 
number of asylums, 34333. 

Cost of, 30795, 33977, 34330 (page 379, col. 2). 

Dysentery outbreak, 34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Number of, increase in, 34333. 

Senile decay cases, certified and sent to, 33910,. 
33983, 34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Scientific system of dealing with insanity, 
scheme for, sanction refused by Parlia- 
ment, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Statistics, medical, confusion and uselessness- 
of, not recognised by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Students, admission to wards, permission 
granted, but distance from London too 
far, 34527. 

Superintendents : 

Abuse of emoluments, alleged, 34390. ° 

Authority of: control of all subordinate 
officers, model rule of Lunacy Com- 
missioners as to, 34330 (page 376, col. 2). 

Favouritism in dealing with staff, alleged,. 
34330 (page 376, col. 2), 34387. 

Visitation by Lunacy Commissioners : 

Length of time given to, 34330 (page 
376, col. 1), 34358. 

Omiss'ons, alleged, 34330 (page 375, col. 2, 
376, col. 1), 34335. 

(See also title of Asylums as Claybury, Colney Hatch, 

&e.) 

Expenditure on Poor Law Buildings resulting from 

Departmental Committee on Children, 33944. 

Loans, sanction of Local Government Board, not 

required, 33984, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Pathologist to London County Council, retention 
of position as physician to Charing Cross Hos- 

pital, 34560. 

Receiving Houses, scheme for, 26090, 34330 (page 

378, col. 1). 

Students, admission advoocated, 34527. 

Women as members of London County Council,. 

questions as to, 34594. 

Workhouses : 
Cost of building, 33933, 33975, 33977. 
Lunatics in, questions as to, 33810, 33814, 33815. 
(Seealso title Metropolitan Asylums Board, and for 
further evidence as to London, see index_at 
end of Vol. IT.) 
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-London Building Act, 1894, effect of, on cost of asylum 
construction, 33765 (page 349, col. 2). 


Long Grove Asylum: 


Architect, payments received, in respect of, 34330 
(page 379, col. 1). 

Buildings, Plans, ete., Cost of and exactions of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 32739, 32757, 34330 (page 
377, col. 2, 382, col. 1), 34226, 34434, 34458. 


‘Lord Chancellor : 


Account general, of authority, and Status as regards 
lunatics, 29985 (page 180, col 1), 31631 
34602 (page 391, col. 2 and 392, col. 1), 
34790, 34984. 
Abolition of authority, views as to. 31008, 31367. 
Advantage of this authority, 34794. 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, powers as to, 
under Lunacy Act 1890, Sec. 337, and as to 
subsequent reconstitution of the Commission 
25074 (page 4, col. 1), 25863, 26630, 29811, 
29985 (page 182, col. 1), 30066, 34604, 
34613, 34806, 34811, 34878, 34893, 34909. 
Special Reports to Lord Chancellor, continuation 
advocated in event of amalgamation, 34602 
(page 393, col. 1), 34612, 34647, 34856. 

Bills in Parliament promoted by, dealing with points 
in Commissioners’ Reports, 36402 (page 392, 
col. 1). 

Letters from lunatics, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Judge in Lunacy, jurisdiction as, 34602 (page 392, 
coll): 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, reports from, method of 
dealing with, etc., 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34638. 

Lunacy Commissioners, authority in relation to, 

25393, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Amalgamation of departments, powers of Lord 
Chancellor as to, see subheading Amalgama- 
tion, 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 31187 (page 
232, col. 1), 33309 (page 320, col. 1), 33315, 
33403, 33413, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Number of, discretion as to, advocated, 31351 
(page 237, col. 1), 31570, 34878. 

Reports of Commissioners, 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 
34737. 

Substitutes in cases of illness, powers to appoint, 
34805. 

Masters in Lunacy, authority in relation to: 
Appointment by, 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 
Commissions to Masters, 27997, 28103, 28108. 
Relations with: extent of control, 34817. 

Number of lunatics under jurisdiction of Lord Chan- 
cellor, proportion to total, 31633, 31645. 

Officers of Supreme Court: junior officials, appoint- 
ment, 34624, 34628, 34634. 

Special Visits by order of, see title, Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitor in Lunacy, subheading Special Visits. 
(For further evidence as to Lord Chancellor, see index 

at end of Vol. II.) 


‘Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy: 

Act of Parliament referring to—Lunacy Act, 1890, 
27607. 

Adequacy of existing system, views on this point and 
as to continuance of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
etc., 27052, 27691, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 29662, 
29676, 29985 (page 182, col. 1), 30056, 30069, 
30078, 30158, 31187 (page 323, col. 1), 31351 
(page 237, col. 1), 33315, 33420, 33528. 

Age limit not applicable, 27529, 27738, 27790, 28405, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34669. 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners, views 
as to this suggestion, see title Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, subheading Amalgamation. 

-Amount of work undertaken by: 

Account, general of, 29581 (page 161, cols. 1 and 
2), 30069, 34786. 

Correspondence and work, other than visiting, 
27478, 27518, 27719, 27801, 29581 (page 161, 
col. 2), 29618, 29621, 29732. 

‘Changes in law of practice in 1882, effect of on 
amount of work done by visitors, 27410. 

Excessive or sufficient for occupation, question 
as to, 29740. 

‘Holidays, 27479, 27488, 27733, 27802, 29870. 
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Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy—cont. 
Amount of work undertaken by :—cont. 


Hours of work—length of official day, 27472, 
27653, 27796, 29706, 29745. 

Number of visits and number of days spent in 

visitation, 27377 (page 88, col. 1), 27382, 
27385, 27387, 27398, 27410, 27450, 
27504, 27652, 29364, 29581 (page 161, 
col. 1), 29617, 29721, 29731, 29743, 
29745, 29870, 29871. 
Board days not included, 29722. 
In one day, 27712, 27751, 29600. 
In one institution, 27400. 
Non-inclusion of days short of ten hours. 
27796. 
Reduction inadvisable, 27521, 27801. 
Special visits, 27714, 29601, 29628, 29629, 
29630. 
To each patient yearly, 29581 (page 161, 
cols. 1 and 2). 
Quarterly visits, instances of, 29581 
(page 161, cols. 1 and 2), 29788. 

Number of working days, 27471. 

Proportion of total inquisition cases, of private 
cases, and of cases in asylums, 27399. 
Personal interview with each patient, 29581 

(page 161, col. 1), 29662, 30072. 

Reports, 29732. 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, discontinuance ad 
vocated, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 

Medical visitors, appointment of, suggestion as 
to, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 

Area of jurisdiction, 27377 (page 88, col. 1). 

_ Cases outside, visitation of (Scotland, the Con- 
tinent, etc.), 27754, 29786. 

Chairman of Board, legal visitor as, 28286. 
Clerks, 27377 (page 87, col. 1): 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 29714. 

Duties of, amount of work undertaken, etc., 
27517, 29581 (page 162, col. 2), 29698. 

Number of, 29697, 29715. 

Office hours, 29706. 

Separate from clerks to Masters in Lunacy, 
27516. 

Supervision, 29705. 

Vacation arrangements, 29708. 

Cost of the office, 27377 (page 87, col. 1), 27728, 27729, 

29374 (page 154, col. 2), 30170. 

Payment out of Lunacy percentage fees, 27377 
(page 87, col. 2), 27586, 27683, 27790. 

Criminal lunatics, visitation of, 27390. 
Districts, number of and method of taking by rota- 

tion, 27482, 29777. 

Duties and powers of and class of case visited : 

Account, general, of, 27377 (page 87, col. 2 and 88, 
col. 1), 27378, 27619, 27690, 27765, 28273, 
28566 (page 124, col. 2), 29109 (page 143, 
col. 1), 29364, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29581 
(page 161, cols. 1 and 2), 29681, 30070. 

Analogous position, absence of in Chancery 
Division, 33032. 

Compulsory powers non-existent; cases may be 
referred to Masters in Lunacy, 27616. 
Correspondence and work other than visiting, 
27478, 27518, 27719, 27801, 29851 (page 

161, col. 2), 29618, 26921, 29732. 

Dual visitation of “‘ Lunatics so Found,” 25472, 
25536, 27129, 27169, 27172, 27971, 27976, 
28640, 29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29778, 
30328, 30377, 30378, 31014, 31187 (page 232, 
cols. 1 and 2), 31205, 31860 (page 257, col. 2), 
32466 (page 281, col. 1), 32563. ~ 

Jurisdiction under Lord Chancellor, 27377 (page 
88, col. 1). 

Lunatics “‘ Not so Found,” powers in relation to, 
28522, 29109 (page 143, col. 1), 29367, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29581 (page 162, 
col. 2), 29639, 30297 (page 194, col. 1), 
30358, 30363. 

Medical nature ‘of, extent of, 27627, 27657, 29595. 

Rules in Lunacy Act, 1890, duties set out in, 
27378, 27607. 

(See also subheading Special Visits. ) 
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Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy—cont. 


Improvement or greater economy in working of 
Office, views as to whether possible, 27521, 
27699, 27728, 29443. 

Legal and Medical Visitors : 

Demand of patients for legal visitors usually 
acceded to, 27780. 

Importance and efficiency, relative, of, 27622, 
27629, 27657, 27697, 27765, 27779, 29642, 
30077, 30186. 

Medical visitor called in by legal visitor when 
necessary, 27627, 27778, 29647. 

Number of, and proportion of legal and medical 
visitors, 27377 (page 87, col. 1), 27541. 
Number of visits by legal as compared with 

medical visitor, 29647. 

Reports, special, usually made by medical visitor, 
29581 (page 161, col. 2). 

Rotation of visits, 27545, 27776. 

Separate visitation, but identical character of 
work, 27542. 

Special experience in lunacy, views as to whether 
important, 29628, 29632. 

Special visits, by order of Masters, question 
whether usually made by medical or legal 
visitor, 27761, 28181, 29628. 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, 25181, 25184, 
34887, 34888. 

Masters in Chancery, communication with, 29817. 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with, 28266, 28278, 
28279, 28289, 29508, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 
29602, 29604, 29613, 29615, 30056, 34639, 
35002. 

Meetings of Board: 

Attendance at, 29508, 29581 (page 161, col. 2), 


29604. 
Number of, and number of hours occupied in, 
29725. 
Procedure at, 27377 (page 88, col. 1), 27477, 
27519. 


Mileage travelled, 27377 (page 88, col. 1), 27506, 


27721, 27747, 29581 (page 160, col. 2), 29756, 


29759, 29762, 29768, 29837. 
Record kept by secretary, 27723. 
Travelling expenses : 
Amount of, 29773, 29837. 
Formerly paid by mileage, 27508, 27581. 

Number of, 27377 (page 87, col. 1), 27540, 34786. 

Reduction, views as to whether advisable, 26640, 
27674, 29743. 

Office buildings, convenient for communication with 
Lord Chancellor, Lords Justices, and Masters in 
Lunacy, importance of, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 
29602, 29607, 29613. 

Official solicitor, relations with, 29581 (page 162, col. 

1), 29822. 

Transfer to Chancery visitors of duties of visita- 
tion at present undertaken by official solicitor 
inexpedient, 29809, 29363. 

Qualifications : 

Removal of disqualification of medical practi- 
tioners connected with licensed houses, 
views as to whether desirable, 28879, 28943, 
29105, 31187 (page 232, col. 2), 31253, 31559, 
31565, 

Pauper patients in asylums, certain number still 
visited, 27400, 27605. 

Reports, 27639, 29699, 29732, 29734, 30297 (page 194, 

col. 1), 34602 (page 392, col. 1). 

Consideration of Reports at monthly meetings 
with Masters in Lunacy, 34639. 

Special Reports to Lord Chancellor, to Judge in 
Lunacy and to Masters in Lunacy, 28278, 
28289, 29581 (page 161, col. 2), 34602 (page 
392, col. 1, and 393, col. 1), 34612, 34638, 
34647, 34856, 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 
34612, 34647, 34856. 

Salaries : 

Amount of, 26637, 27377 (rage 87, col. 1), 27732, 
29747, 29831, 29845, 2985§. 

Payment out of Lunacy percentage fees, 27377 
(page 87, col. 2), 27586, 27683, 27790. 

Secretary : 

Duties of, Communications with Master in 
Lunacy, and with solicitor, and with Masters 
in Chancery, etc., 28268, 29604, 29612, 
29616, 29820, 29821. 


Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy—cont. 
Secretary—cont; 


Salary, 27377 (page 87, col. 1). 
System of identity of secretary with chief clerk 
to Masters, abolition of, 28268. 
Solicitors, communications with, number of, 29608, 
29615. 
Special visits by order of Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Justices or Masters in Lunacy, 27449, 27452, 
27487, 27675, 27690, 27713, 27760, 28176, 
28478, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29504, 
29601, 29628, 29629, 29630, 30179, 33309 
(page 320, col. 2), 33417, 33476, 33559. 
Continuation advocated, in event of amalgama- 
tion of Departments, 34612, 34647, 34856. 
Legal or medical visitor, question whether under- 
taken by, 27761, 28181, 29628. 
Return as to, 29506. 
Subsistence allowance and out-of-pocket expenses,. 
27472, 27653, 27816, 27818, 29758, 29837. 
In London, 29849. 
Travelling expenses, 29773, 29837. 
Formerly paid by mileage, 27508, 27581. 
Substitutes or deputies, appointment of, 26921, 
27500, 27502, 27655. 
Superannuation allowance, 27736, 34675. 


Lunacy Act, 1828, appointment of Metropolitan Lunacy 
Commissioners under, 25074 (page 2, col. 1), 34798. 


Lunacy Act, 1834, appointment of Lord Chancellor’s. 
Visitors in Lunacy under, 27706. 


Lunacy Act, 1842: 

Extension of powers of Metropolitan Commissioners. 
in Lunacy under, 25074 (page 2, col. 1). 

Masters in Lunacy, appointment under, 29374 (page 

I53 5 cole). ’ 

Repeal of, by Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Officers) Act 1879, 29538. 

Taxing Masters of High Court of Chancery, qualifica- 
tions under, 29416, 33230. 


Lunacy Act, 1845, constitution of Permanent Lunacy 

Commission by, 25074 (page 3, col. 2), 25758, 
29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Age limit, no provision as to, 27282. 

Area of jurisdiction of Commissioners under, 26032. 

Masters in Lunacy, title of under, 29374 (page 153, 
col. 1). 

Medical a ae appointment under, 26578, 26591. 

Salaries of Commissioners under, 25780. 

Vacancies filling up, obligation as to under, 26567. 


Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891: 

Account, detailed, of regulations as to Lunacy Com- 
missioners under, 25074, 25677 (pages 4, col. 2 
and 5, cols. 1 and 2). 

Accounts of Asylum Visiting Committees, audit of, 
under Sec. 18, 33765 (page 350, col. 1). 

Admission of alleged lunatic to workhouse or asylum 
(Secs. 18 or 19 as to), 34330 (page 378, col. 1). 

Amalgamation of Lunacy Departments, provision 

as to, 25074 (page 4, col. 1), 25863, 29811, 
29985 (page 182, col. 1), 34604, 34613, 34616, 
34806, 34811, 34878, 34881, 34883, 34893, 
34909. i 
Special visits to Chancery patients, question as to: 
possibility of under, 34612, 34647, 34856. 


Amendment and,consolidation of previous Acts by, 


25074 (page 3, col. 2). 

Boarding out, Sec. 57 as to, 25211, 26139. 

Buildings : 

Plans and estimates, examination of, sections 
referring to, 25074 (pages 6, col. 2, and 
7, cols. 1 and 2), 25796, 33309 (page 320, 321, 
323), 34330 (page 378, col. 2). 

Lease of buildings and land, amendment of 
provisions as to, advocated, 32325 (page 
276, col. 1), 32416. 

Decision by law officers as to meaning of term 
‘* buildings,’ 33309 (page 320, col. 1). 
Certificates and Reports, provisions as to, 25074 
(page 8, col. 1). ‘ 
Contracts between boards of guardians and asylum 

authorities as to maintenance of lunatics, Sec. 


26 as to, 33644. 
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Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891—con?. Lunacy Acts, 1890 and 1891—con¢. 


County Court Judge, powers of under Sec. 132, views 
as to extension of, 30291, 34256 (page 369, col. 2), 
34293. 

Criminal lunatics, provisions as to, advocated, 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32366. 

Disqualification of Lunacy Commissioners, secretary 
and. clerks, provisions as to, and views as to 
amendment of (Secs. 158 and 165), 25197, 
28879, 28943 29105, 31187 (page 232, 
col. 2), 31351 (page 238, col. 2), 31554, 31720. 

Wording of section, 31557. 
Emergency cases, investigation of powers of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, (under Sec. 204), 25197. 

Grant of 4s. to guardians, under, 32012. 

Honorary Commissioners appointment under Sec. 150, 
25758. 

Iil-treatment of lunatics, Sec. 206 as to, 26277. 

Judge in Lunacy, powers of under, 29985 (page 180, 

cols. 1 and 2), 33532. 

Concurrent jurisdiction of Judges and Masters 
under, 30138. 

Transfer of work by Act of 1891, 29985, 
(page 181). 

Judge of Supreme Court, powers of to act as Judge 
in Lunacy, Sec. 108 as to, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 28393. 

Legal and medical members, Seo. 151 as to, 26580. 
Definition of medical practitioners, 26580. 

Letters of lunatics, Sec. 41 as to, 26662. 

Licences, new, abolition of power of granting (by Sec. 
207), 25074 (page 5 col. 2), 34759. 

Loans, regulations as to (under Sec. 274), 32015 (page 
265, col. 1), 32020. 

Local Authorities for Lunacy 
As set out in fourth Schedule of Act of 1890 

as amended by Act of 1891, 32019. 
Report to Secretary of State, of Local Authorities 
failing to make provision, 26191. 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in Lunacy, provisions as 
to in: 
Chairman, 28286. 
Duties and powers set forth fully in, 27707. 
*falaries and expense of officers and clerks, Sec. 
113, Sub-sec. 4, as to, 27791. 
Special visits under Sec, 184, 27760. 
Text of section, 27766. 

Masters in Lunacy, jurisdiction under, 28374 (page 
116, col. 2), 29374 (page 153, col. 2, and 154, 
col. 1), 29985, page 180, col. 2, and 181, 
col. 1), 34819. 

Prohibition of Masters from accepting other 
appointments, question as to, 29380. 

Number of Commissioners to act together on council, 
Secs. 187 and 188 as to, 25484. 

Observation or Reception Wards, Sec. 141 as to, 
33735. 

Private asylums and licensed houses, Sec. 194 as to, 
25270, 33496. 

Property, Lunatics having, provisions as to: 

Ireland and Scotland, small property cases in, 
provisions as to, 28173. 

Orders as to an inquisition before a jury, 33537. 

Poor Law authorities, powers of in relation to, 
34256 (page 369, col. 2). 

Reports in cases of mis-application of property 
29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29121, 29198, 30272. 

Sec. 50, Sub-sec. 2, obligation of Lunacy Com- 
missioners under to report on cases in 
detention, 30449. 

Sec. 94 as to trial of an issue, 28374 (page 117, 
col. 1), 33537. 

Sec. 98 enabling Master to find that person can 
manage himself, but not his property, 
27298, 29985 (page 181, col. 2), 30191, 30232. 

Sec. 100, 26241, 29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29121, 
29198, 30272, 34256 (page 369, col. 2), 26241. 

Sec. 104 as to right of traverse, 28528. 

Sec. 116, see title Lunatics having Property, 
subheading, ‘‘ Lunatics not so found.” 

Relieving officer: penalties (under Sec. 320), 26991. 

Religious services, Sec. 187 as to, 27212. 

Rules, powers of Lunacy Commissioners as to, under, 
26040, 26043. 
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Secretary of State, duties and powers of as regards 
lunatics, under, 33309 (pages 320, 321. 322). 
Building, definition, 33309 (page 320,col. 1). 
Secretary, qualification of, provisions as to, 25786. 
Substitutes in cases of illness ete., Sec. 151 as to, 25085. 
Tendency, general, of the Acts to lessen authority of 
individuals, 30482. 
Taxation of Lunacy Acts, powers under Rules 114 
and. 115, 33179, 33215. 
Term “Lunacy” in, abolition advocated, 32325 
(page 276, col. 1), 32416. 
Transfer of cases from asvlums to workhouses, Secs. 
25 and 26 as to, 31926, 31927. 
Vacancies, filling up, use of words ‘‘ may appoint,” 
26568. 
Visitation : 
Any institution containing lunatics, Sec. 204, 205, 
and 206 as to, 26061, 
Legal members, capacity of to fulfil duties 
under Sec. 187, 25947, 25964. 
Points to be inquired into during visitation, 
27117, 28743. 
Workhouses, visitation of, sections referring to, 25991, 
26050. 
(For further evidence as to Lunacy Acts, see Index 
at end of Vol. IJ.) 


pees Acts Amendment Act, 1862, 25074 (pages 


6, col. 2, and 7 col. 1). 


inane Commissioners : 


Acts of Parliament referring to : 
Account, historical of, 25074 (page 2, et seq.). 
Act of 1845, Constitution of Permanent Lunacy 
Commission by, 25074 (page 3, col. 2), 
25758, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Age limit, no provision as to, 27282. 

Area of jurisdiction, 26032. 

Medical Members, Appointments under, 

26578, 26591. 

Salaries under, 25780, 

Vacancies, filling up, provision as to, 26567. 
Lunacy Acts 1890 and 1891, see that title. 
Lunacy Acts Amendment Act, 1862, provisions 

as to plans, contracts and estimates, 25074, 
; (pages 6, col. 2, and 7, col. 1). 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, 28860, 30934, 

30942, 31051. 

Lunatic Asylums Act 1853, provision as to plans,’ 

contracts, and estimates, 25074 (page 6, col. 2) 
Summary of legislation from 1845 to 1890, 

25074 (page 4). 

Account, historical, of institution of the Commission, 

25074 (page 2 et seq.). 
Accountant, expert, not attached to the office, 25799. 
Suggestion as to an Accountant’s Department, 

32466 (page 280, col. 2, and 281, col. 1), 

32493, 32532. 

Accounts and expenditure : 

Audit of, 25120, 25134. 
Table showing expenditure for year ending 

31st March 1905, 25382. 

Grant and travelling expenses, 25781, 25784, 
' 29837. 

Adequacy of, as at present constituted, views on this 
point, 25288, 25392, 25424, 25436, 25533, 
25748, 25750, 25820, 25874, 25876, 25879, 
25906, 25911, 25932, 26130, 26149, 26414, 
26488, 26669, 26792, 26813, 26834, 26941, 
27073, 27188, 27271, 27339, 28566 (page 124, 
col. 1, and 125, cols. 1 and 2), 28612, 28613, 
28735, 28738, 28760, 28787, 28795, 28816, 
28879, 28882, 28981, 28985, 29581 (page 162, 
col. 1, and 163, cols. 1 and 2), 29677, 29814, 
29827, 29872, 29888 (page 175, cols. 1 and 2, 
and 176, col. 2), 29893, 30389, 30393, 30482, 
30522 (page 204, col. 2), 30545, 30588, 30670, 
30937, 31151, 31170, 31187 (page 231, col. 1), 
31188, 31510, 31734 (page 252, col. 1), 
31833, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 31911, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2), 31944, 31977, 32002, 
32466 (page 280, cols. 1 and 2), 32483, 32504, 
32511, 32524, 32567, 32933, 33642 (pages 
340, 341), 33668, 33669, 33677, 33680, 
33691, 33973, 34602 (page 392, cols. 1 and 2). 
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Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 


Adequacy of, etc.—cont. 
Honorary Commissioners, see that subheading. 
Legal and Medical Members, 
heading. 
Administration of estates, views as to whether de- 
sirable, 28502. 
Small properties, 30278, 30449, 30483, 31889, 
32495, 34297. 
Age limit not applicable, views as to whether desirable, 


25270, 25478, 25635, 26098, 26434, 26592, 


25935, 27278, 31004, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 
34669, 34916. 

Average age of Commissioners on retirement, 
27286 and note. 

Amalgamation of Masters in Lunacy and Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Visitors in Lunacy with Lunacy 
Commissioners, views of Witnesses as to this 
suggestion, 25186, 25470, 25511, 25538, 
25616, 25629, 25711, 25737, 25825, 25850, 
25863, 25875, 26425, 26628, 26845, 27012, 
27014, 27027, 27118, 27143, 27336, 27405, 
27531, 27676, 28304, 28383, 28476, 28907, 
29581 (pages 161, col. 2, and 162, cols. 1 and 
2), 29582, 29601, 29622, 29782, 30069, 
30075, 30078, 30166, 30325, 30376 (page 197, 
col. 1), 830379, 30482, 30502, 31187 (page 232, 
col. 1), 31524, 31631, 31734 (page 252, col. 
1), 32466 (pages 280, cols. 1 and 2, and 28, 
col. 2), 83035, 33046, 33096, 33418, 33540, 
33553, 33557, 33642 (page 341, col. 1), 34602 
(page 392 col. 2, and 393, col. 1), 34604, 34607, 
34610, 34613, 34877. 

Appointments of a temporary nature in anti 
cipation of, 34814. 

Chairman might be one of the Masters in Lunacy, 

25473, 27144, 27160, 27175. 

Committee of 1859-60, Report of as to, 26629. 

Committee of 1877 (Dillwyn Committee), recom 
mendation as to, 26630, 29589. 

Committee of 1882 (Sir G. Jessel’s), report of as 

to, 25074 (page 4, col. 1), 25475, 25629, 
25863, 27405, 29581 (pages 161, col. 2, 
and 162, col. 1), 29583, 29810, 34607, 
34807, 34856. 

Number of majority, 29585. 

Text of minority report, 34809. 

Clerical staff, saving in would probably be 
small, 29581 (page 162, col. 2). 

Economy, views as to, 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 
34681, 34786. 

Legal and Medical Members, relative number 
desirable in event of, 25881. 

Lord Chancellor, powers as to amalgamation, 
25074 (page 4, col. 1), 25863, 26630, 29811, 
29985 (page 182, col. 1), 30066, 34604, 34613, 
34616, 34806, 34811, 34878, 34881, 34883, 
34893, 34909. 

Lunatics “‘ Not so found,” visitation of would be 
ineffectual unless law were changed, 29581 
(page 163, col. 1). 

Lunatics ‘so found,” injury would be inflicted 
on in this event, views as to, 27533, 27583, 
29581 (page 161, col. 2), 29593, 29633, 29668, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2, and 393, col. 1), 
34612, 34647, 34709, 34717, 34856. 

Masters in Lunacy, position of in this event : 
Distinct work advocated, 26238, 26254, 

26306, 27124, 27133, 27127. 

Judicial powers could be exercised by 
Masters, 26248, 26251. 

Unsuccessful experiment as to appointment 
of Master as Lunacy Commissioner, 
27174. 

Work that would be left to Masters in 
Lunacy in court of, 34836. ; 

Office buildings, position desirable in event of, 
27025, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 29634, 29820. 

Privacy of proceedings, probable effect on, 29581 
(gage 162, col. 2). 

Reports, special, to Lord Chahoallon continuance 
advocated in this event, 34602 (page 393, 
col. 1), 34644. 

Substitutes or deputies, appointment of in event 
of, 34806. 


see that sub-.- 
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“Amalgamation of Masters in Lunacy, ete —coné. 

Time that would be required to effect amalgama- 
tion, 34882. 

Amount of work undertaken by : 

Additional work, views as to whether possible, 
25821. 

Consultation on matters of principle, absence of 
time for, 27000 (page 74, col. 2), 27248, 
27254, 27260. 

Diary kept by Commissioners showing, 27000 

(page 74, cols. 1 and 2), 27060. 

Enquiry on this point, reasons influencing Lord 
Chancellor in inviting, 34602 (page 392, cols. 
1 and 2). 

Excessive for present constitution of the Com- 
mission, 25074 (page 8, col. 2), 29015, 
29039, 29581 (page 164, col. 1), 29664, 29748, 
30069, 30189, 31943 (page 261, col. 2), 32466 
(page 280, col. 1), 34330 (page 375 col. 2, and 
376, col. 1), 34386, 34551, 34603. 

In 1845 and 1906, comparison, 25074 (page 6, 
col. 1), 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

In 1883 and 1904, comparison, 25498. 

In 1902, 25322. 

Length of official day, 25074 (page 8, col. 1), 
25832, 25876. 

London work, 25837. 

Memorandum accompanying letter to Lord 
Chancellor setting forth nature and amount 
of work, 26458. 

Number of days spent in visitation, 25835, 27000 ~ 
(page 74, cols. 1 and 2), 27060. 

Number of patients seen in a day, 28883, 29079, 
29600. 

Number, total of patients visited, 29109 (page 
143, col. 1), 29365, 29986 (page 182, col. 2), 
34330 (page 375, col. 2). 

Office work and correspondence, 25074 (pages 6, 
col. 2, and 7, cols. 1 and 2), 25530, 26459, 
26460, 27000 (page 74, cols. 1 and 2), 27060, 
29040, 27216. 

Reduction, views as to whether possible, 25313, 
25820, 26459, 26468, 26960, 27000 (page 74, 
Cole 2). 

Returns as to, 25835, 26548, 26623. 

Size of asylums in relation to, 27223, 27358. 

Summary of duties of the Board, 25074 (page 6, 
col. 1), 270C0 (pages 73, col. 2, and 74, col. 1), 
27061. 

Sundays, visitation on, 27000 (page 74, col. 2). 

Travelling, increased facilities for, effect of on, 
27219, 27364, 

Appointment of : 

By Lord Chanceilor, 25477, 27792, 34602 (page 
392, cols. 1 and 2), 34929. 

By Secretary of State, iormerly, for short period, 
25074 (page 2, col. 1), 33309 (page 320, col. 1), 
34797. 

Board representing Universities and Medico- 
Psychological Association, appointment by 
advocated, 31187 (page 252, col. 1). 

Declaration before appointment, 25074 (page 
4, col. 2). 

Architect : 

Consulting architect employed by the Commis- 
sion, see title Architect, Consulting. 

Permanent salaried architect, employment of, 

suggestions as to, 25074 (page 7, col. 2), 
25161, 25215, 25819, 26314, 27165, 
27196, 27341, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 
32406, 32607 (page 286, col. 2), 
32649, 32617, 32621, 32637, 32673, 
32921, 32975, 33309 (page 322, col. 1), 
33347, 33391, 34330 (pages 378, col. 2, 
and 379, cols. 1 and 2), 34432, 34460. 

Additional consulting architects or engineers, 

expert assistance for sanitation and 

. lighting, views as to whether desirable, 
26317, 27167, 27198, 27345, 33309 (page 
322, col. 1). 

Alternative of a grant to Commissioners to 
be used for employment of architects 
or architects to be remunerated by fees, 
question as to, 25305, 26316. 
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Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 
Architect—cont. 
Permanent salaried architect, etc.—cont, 
Clerk of Works, architect to act as, views as 
to, 32922, 33391. 
Department, architectural advocated—paid 
architect to act jointly with a Medical 


Commissioner, 32466 (page 280, col. 2, 
and 281, col. 1). 


Economy, views as to whether probably 


effected, 26318, 26765. 

Office of Works, consultation by the Com- 
mission, and use of as a substitute for 
an architect, views as to this suggestion, 
26777. 

Salary, 25145. 

Work to be undertaken by, question as to. 
25303. 

Assistant or Deputy Commissioners, appointment 
of, views as to whether desirable, 25074 

(page 8, col. 1), 25095, 25151, 25171, 25199, 

25222, 25391, 25500, 25504, 25515, 25547, 

25550, 25823, 26349, 26687, 26737, 26809, 

27238, 27326, 27331, 27535, 28577, 28588, 

28590, 28879, 28892, 28909, 29581 (page 

164, col. 2), 29888 (page 176, col. 2), 30987, 

30989, 31187 (page 232, col. 1), 31214, 31227, 

31351 (pages 237, col. 1, and 238, col. 2), 31401, 

31429, 31734 (page 252, col. 2), 31806, 32466 

(pages 280, cols. 1 and 2, and 281, col. 1), 

32514, 34955. 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, views as to, 
26650, 28911, 29666, 31351 (pages 237, col. 
1, and 238, col. 2). 

Duties of, class of case that might be visited by, 
etc., 26116, 26347, 26646, 26648, 26809, 
27332, 27349, 28879, 28924, 28930, 28940, 
29888 (page 176, col. 2), 31187 (page 232, 
col. 1), 31214, 31227, 31351 (pages 237, col. 
1, and 238, col, 2), 32466 (page 280, col. 2). 

Feeble-minded, inclusion of under authority of 
Commissioners, bearing of on this question, 
2539), 25515, 25896, 25899, 27238, 27326, 
27331, 29660, 29666, 29879, 29880, 34955. 

Impossibility of appointing Deputy Commuis- 
sioners under existing regulations, 25094. 

Local men, appointment of, views as to, 27535, 
28566 (page 125, col. 1), 28583, 28664, 28672, 
28766, 28849, 29883, 31006, 31078, 31229, 
31244, 31401, 31526, 31706. 

Medical men, appointment, views as to, 25547, 
25550, 26687, 28911, 28924, 28930, 3135) 
(page 238, col. 2), 32466 (page 280, col. 2), 
32521. 


Number required, 31187 (page 232, col. 1), 31283. 


Number and size of districts, 31256. 

Promotion to full Commissionership, possibility 
of, 31187 (page 232, col. 1). 

Salaries, 31187 (page 232, col. 1), 31351 (page 
238, col. 2), 31433, 31734 (page 252, coi. 2), 
32466 (page 281, col. 1). 

Women, question whether desirable as, 31656. 

Asylums, duties and powers in relation to : 

Accounts, 25798, 26491, 30376 (page 197, col. 2), 
32466 (page 281, col. 1), 32493, 33765 
(page 350, éol. 1). 

Admission of patients: Report as to mental and 

: bodily condition sent to office, 26332. 

Authority, nature of and extent of, 25201, 25424, 
25436, 25911, 25933, 26138, 26197, 26229, 
26414, 26488, 26669, 26792, 27158, 28880, 
28985, 29008, 29046, 29873, 30376 (page 
197), 30421, 30482, 31075, 31833, 31860 
(page 257, col. 1), 31911, 31943 (page 261, 
col. 2), 31965, 33642 (page 340, col. 2, and 
341, col. 1), 33668, 33670, 33680, 33691. 

Books, inspection, 32531, 32552, 32578. 
Rules, statutory, containing list of books, 

32586, 32594, : 
Signing of books by Commissioners on 
visitation, 32584. 
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Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 


° 


Asylums, duties and powers in relation to—cont. 


Buildings: Plans and Estimates, examination of, 
and report on to Secretary of State, 
and views as to whether retention of 
this power is desirable, 25074 (pages 6, 
col. 2, and 7, col. 2), 25117, 25142, 25796, 
25811, 27000 (pages 73, col. 2, and 74, 
col. 1), 27047, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 
30530, 30549, 30553, 30586, 30598, 
30729, 31092 (page 225, col. 1), 31093, 
31167, 32015, 32023, 32199, 32204, 
32933, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34619, 
34729, 34731, 34782. 

Alteration of use for which plans have been 

sanctioned, powers desirable in 
cases of, 26188, 32509. 

Inspection to see if plans have been 
carried out not practised, 34330 
(page 379, col. 2). 

Appeals to Home Secretary against decisions 
of Commissioners, attendance of Local 

Authorities at, 31095. 

Architect, see title Consulting. 

Authority as to buildings, increase of, views 
as to whether desirable, 30376 (page 197, 
col. 2), 30424, 30482, 30996, 30998, 31734 
(page 253, col. 1), 31789, 31943, 33660, 
3662. 

Baths, cost of, 31132, 31161. 

Churches and chapels provision, views as to, 
27210, 30638, 30646, 30737, 30739, 
30741, 30743, 30804, 30813. 

Consideration of plans by the whole Board, 
31115. 

Cost of buildings : 

Amount of expenditure involved, 27000 
(page 74, col. 1). 

Demands, excessive, views as to, 25206, 

25735, 27193, 30522 (page 204, 
col. 1), 30657, 30666, 30669, 
30824, 30849, 30858, 30893, 
31132, 31791, 31912, 31943 
(page 261, col. 1), 34330 (page 
379, cols. 1 and 2), 34445, 

Luxuries sometimes curative, 
27194. 

Economy, efforts to obtain, 25220, 
26765, 27049, 27344, 30818, 30826, 
30835, 30845, 30847, 31791, 32028, 
32288, 32311, 32607 (pages 286. 
cols. 1 and 2, and 287), 32724, 32745, 
32848, 32933, 33642 (page 341, col. 
198 

Specifications, close consideration of, 
might decrease cost, 31125. 

Superintendents’ houses, cost of, 32026, 
32207, 32290, 32824, 32878. 

Delay caused by this system, views as to, 

25203, 26163, 30522 (page 204, 
cols. 1 and 2), 30543, 30628, 30693, 
30788, 30797, 30804, 30845, 30865, 
(page 217, cols. 1 and 2), 30866, 
31943 (page 261, col. 1), 31983, 
32607 (page 286, col. 1), 34330 (page 
378, col. 2), 34432, 34434, 34444. 

Local authorities and their architects, 
delay caused by, 32607 (page 286, 
col. 1). 

Fire escapes, decision as to, 27201, 27203. 

Local Government Board Co-operation with,. 
advocated, 32091, 32226, 32237, 33663. 

Number to be dealt with, 25540, 27000 
(page 74, col. 1). 

Objections of Commissioners not always 
stated, 31943 (page 261, col. 1), 31993. 

Sanitary experts, 32286. 

Suggestions as to type of asylum, practice as 

to, 25929, 26135, 26155, 28760. 

Advantages, relative, of different types 
of building, consideration of, 32325 
(page 276, col. 2), 32390, 32744, 
32752, 34330 (page 379, col. 1, and 
380. col. 2), 34423. 
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Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 
Asylums, duties and powers in relation to—cont, 


Buildings, ete.—cont. 
Suggestions as to type, ete.—cont. 


Difficulty experienced by county archi- 
tect in obtaining interview with 
Commissioners, 30871. 

“Considerations and suggestions,” 

issued by Commissioners as a 
guide to architects, 26152, 
30647, 30663, 32206, 32641. 

Architect, consulting, assistance 
in re-drafting suggestions, 
32682, 32847, 32930. 

Copy of, 32641, 32684. 

Cottage blocks for harmless cases, 
suggestions as to in, 32752. 

Economy, note as to in, 32845. 

Extravagance resulting from, ques- 
tion as to, 32688, 32725, 32856. 

More detailed regulations, publica- 
tion advocated, 31943 (page 
261, col. 1), 31979. 

Note as to “ merely suggestions,” 
32683, 32747. 

Out of date, allegation as to, 34330 
(page 380, col. 1) 

Points in which architect appears 
to differ from these suggestions, 
32954, 32964. 

Rules, substitution for suggestions, 
views as to, 32950, 32966, 
32973. 

Discussion between Commissioners and 
local authorities as to, 25933, 26197. 

Knowledge of Lunacy Commissioners as 
regards asylum construction, not 
expert, 30878, 30900. 

Transfer of powers to Local Government 

Board, views as to this suggestion, 
32605. 
Classification of asylums and provision for 

\ special classes of patients : 

Authority as to, inadequacy of, 25436. 

Freedom advocated, 25916. 

Communication between patients and Commis- 
sioners, 25981, 26281, 26476, 26662, 28948, 
28880, 28953, 29024, 29040. 

Cost of maintenance : 

Criticism from ratepayers’ point of view, 
advocated, 33642 (page 340, col. 2). 

. Control advocated, inspection of specifica- 

tions, etc., 33319, 33380, 33388, 33459, 

33516, 33519, 33697. 

Reports, comparison in advocated, 33671, 

Discharge of patients, absence of powers as to, 

25719, 28937, 29033, 29978, 30477, 

30482, 30492, 30500, 31028. 

Information given to patients as to 
authority to whom applications for dis- 
charge should be made, 34330 (page 
376, col. 1), 34374. 

Prohibition of discharge of probably re- 
current cases, powers of, views as to 
whether desirable, 25900, 26783, 26789, 
32483. 

Enquiries as to scandals, etc., powers to hold, 

advocated, 32510, 32567, 32602. 

Grant of 4s., authority as to, views as to whether 

desirable, 26421, 26704. 

Ill-treatment of patients, duties of Commissioners 

in cases of, 25554, 25574, 26480, 

26898, 26905, 26910, 32510, 32567, 

32602. 

Prosecution in Assault cases, 34330 (page 
376, col. 2), 34382. 

Improvement result 1g frém work of Lunacy 

Commissioners, 26912 

Number of asylums under jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). « 

Private patients, admission of, report to Com- 
missioners, suggestions as to, 32490. 


Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 
Asylums, duties and powers in relation to—cont. 


Reports : 

Adequacy of, views on this point, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2), 32002, 34330 (page 
376, col. 1), 34379 

Discussion of, 33746, 33749. 

Statistics in, inaccuracy of, allegations as 
to, 31944, 31977. 

Suggestions as to, 33642 (pages 340, cols. 1 
and 2, and 341, col. 1), 33669, 33671, 
33755. 

Rules, 26038, 26488, 26550, 26759, 26948, 
27254, 30421, 32511, 34330 (page 376, col. 
2), 34574. 

Senile decay cases, transfer to, attitude of Com- 
missioners as to, 34330 (page 377, col. 1). 

Staff and dietary, absence of any powers as to, 
25425, 28938, 30996, 31021, 32504. 

Stores, audit of, question as to, 26492. 

Superintendent, relations with, 31831, 34330 
(page 376, col. 1). 

Treatment 5f patients: 

Advice as to, extent to which given, etc., 
25578, 25916, 25932, 26130, 26332, 
31943 (page 261, col. 2), 29897, 29969, 
30522, 30552, 31997, 32526, 32534, 
32570 (page 204, col. 2), 31164, 33642 
(page 341, col. 1) 34330 (page 376, 
col. 1), 34358. 

Visitation : 

Account, general of regulations as to, 25074 
(page 6, col. 1). 

Procedure described in detail, 26868 
26895, 27182, 27312, 27356, 28566 
(page 125, col. 1). 28787, 28795, 
30389, 30510. . 

Bodily and mental condition of patients not 
inquired into, 26332, 27117, 28690, 
28743, 28852, 28884, 29035, 29063, 
29897, 29969, 30399, 32526, 32534, 
32570, 34330 (page 376, col. 1), 34371. 

Circuits, arrangements as to, 25074 (page 6, 
col. 2), 25141. 

Period occupied by a ciret..., 2” «7. 

Clerical work on circuits done by Commis- 
sioners themselves, 25141. 

Clerks to attend during visitation and to 
make enquiries as to patients wishing to 
make complaints, suggestions as to, 
28949, 29018. 

Clerks’ Department, inspection advocated, 
32531, 32552, 32578. 

Comparison with visitation by Asylums 

Visiting Committees, 27089. 

Districts for, views as to, 33643. 

Dual inspection (by Legal and Medical Mem- 
ber), views as to, and as to whether 
continuance of this system is 
desirable, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 
25247, 25391, 25494, 25549, 25551, 
25770, 25863, 25939, 26334, 26841, 
27002, 27064, 27111, 27243, 28879, 
29069, 29644, 29778, 29876, 29979, 
30077, 30397, 30978, 30988, 31187, 
(page 232, col. 1), 31319, 31642, 
31734, (page 252, col. 2), 31799, 
32466 (pages 280, col. 2 and 281, 
col. 1), 82514, 32518, 32523, 32534, 
32540, 32551, 34602 (page 392, 
col. 2). P 

Bi-annual visitation by Legal and Medi- 
cal Members, substitution of, sug- 
gested, 31734 (page 252, col. 2), 
31799, 31801. 

Inconvenience in case of incapacitation of 
one Member, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 
25139, 25479, 25481, 25965, 27000 
(page 73, col. 2). 

Relative importance of legal and medi- 
cal visitation, views as to, and as 
to single visitation by Legal Mem- 
ber, 25639, 25882, 25889, 25941, 
25959, 25969, 26334, 26840, 27112, 
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Asylums, duties and powers in relation to—cont. 
Visitation—cont. 
Dual inspection, etc.—cont. 


Relative importance, etc.—cont. 
27182, 27312, 28566 (page 125, col. 
1), 28575, 28785, 28800, 29642, 
29645, 29979, 31801. 

Elasticity in Visiting Regulations advocated 
34602 (page 392, col. 2). 

Ill-treatment, cases of, investigation of, 
25554, 25574, 26480, 26898, 26905, 
26910, 32510, 32567, 32602. 

Importance of visitation by Commissioners, 
views on this point, and as to sugges- 
tions for substitution of visitation by 
Inspectors, 25500, 25508, 25877, 26219, 
26364, 28853, 28879, 28926, 28933, 
28936, 28940, 28992, 29011, 29851 
(page 163, col. 2), 29888 (page 176, col. 2) 
30522 (page 204, col. 2), 30759, 30764, 
30771, 30778, 31808, 31824, 33642 
(page 341, col. 1), 33672, 33374. 

Number of asylums to be visited, time and 

labour involved, number of patients 
seen in a day, tc., 25074 (pages 
6, col. 1, and 8, col. 2), 25498, 
26096, 26340, 26827, 27000 (page 
73, col. 2), 27060, 27064, 27223, 
27224, 27352, 27358, 28880, 28883, 
30389, 30393, 30510, 30971, 30977, 
31067, 31170, 31187 (page 231, 
col. 1), 32466 (page 280, col. 1), 
32524. 

Decrease in amount of time given to 
each visitation, alleged, 34330 
(page 376, col. 1), 34358. 

Proportion of patients requiring de- 
liberate inspection, 30512. 

Number of visits to each asylum annually, 
25608, 26006, 26352, 26848, 27089, 
27092, 28595, 28888, 29074, 30713, 
30729, 30964, 31149, 31166, 31170, 
31193, 31265, 31799, 31827, 32325 

. (page 276, col. 1), 32375, 33642 (page 

340, cols. 1 and 2), 33677. 

Omission of visits, instances of, alleged, 
34330 (page 375, col. 1), 34335. 

Report to Board, 26230, 28797, 28936, 
29003, 33642 (pages 340 and 341, col. 1), 
33669, 33671, 33755, 33765 (page 350, 
COLL), 

Rotation of visitors and its effect on con 
tinuity, 27199, 27372, 28584, 28677, 
30522 (page 204, col. 1), 30588, 30670, 
31151, 33642 (page 341). 

Special knowledge, views as to whether de- 
sirable, 25116, 25768, 25771, 27319, 
28885, 28919, 29897, 30522 (page 204, 
col. 2). 

Superintendent’s presence during visits; 
34330 (page 376, col. 1), 34871, 34519, 
34524. 

Surprise visits, 31165. 

Ticking off names of patients, practice dis- 
continued, 26866. 

Welsh asylums: language difficulty, 28965, 
29058. 

Women in asylums: 

Female inspectors not appointed for 
visitation of; views as to visitation 
by women, etc., 25097, 25826, 
26515, 26652, 26891, 29255. 31659, 
31860, (page 257, col. 1), 31904. 

Authority : 
Adequacy of and nature of, and views as 
. to continuance of, 25392, 25424, 25436, 

25877, 25906, 25932, 25934, 26061, 26130, 

26149, 26414, 26488, 26669, 26792, 26813, 

26834, 26941, 27073, 27142, 27158, 28760, 

28880, 29015, 29032, 29581 (page 163 col. 

2), 29873, 29888 (page 175), 30376 (page 

197), 30425, 30482, 30492, 30995, 31092 

(page 225, col. 1 and 2), 


Authority—cont. 
Adequacy of, etc.—cont. 


31093, 31129, 31156, 31167, 31833, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2), 31947, 31965, 32466 (pages 
280, cols. 1 and 2, and 281, col. 1), 32483, 
32567, 33336, 33642 (page 341, col. 1), 
33891, 34039, 34330 (pages 375, cols. 1 and 
2, 376, col. 1), 34386, 34463, 34551, 

Appeal from, views as to, 30998. 

British Medical Association, recommendation of 
as to classes to be brought under, 31351 
(page 237, col. 1, and 238, col. 2), 51439, 
31444, 31510, 31624, 31630. 

Central Authority for all mental defectives, 
advocated, 26508, 27010, 27033, 30383, 
31734 (page 252, col. 2), 31735, 32466 (pages 
280, col. 1, and 281, col. 2), 32467, 32510. 

Classes of defectives at present under, 25667, 
26071, 30069, 30070. 

Comparison with Home Office and Local Gov- 
ernment Board, as regards functions, 
34113, 34124. 

Control of person and advisory and inspectorial 
duties, limitation to advocated, 34729, 
34737, 34762, 34782, 34783, 34927. 

Epileptics, authority for, views as to, 26074. 

Experts in Lunacy, continuance as advocated, 
33891, 34039. 

Feeble-minded, authority for, views as to whether 

desirable, 25600, 25667, 25733, 25823, 
26066, 26246, 26349, 26510, 26648, 
26687, 26817, 26951, 26955, 27070, 
29866, 30455, 30488, 30490, 31351 
(pages 237, col. 1, and 238, col. 1), 
31405, 31510, 31814, 31820, 31883, 
32466 (page 280, col. 1), 34112, 34779, 
34821. 

Chairman, qualifications desirable in this 
event, 34955. 

Constitution desirable in this event, 25893, 
25895, 34954.- 

Hospitals, authority with regard to, increase ad- 
vocated, 25442. 

Idiots Act, authority under, increase advocated, 
26405, 26456. 

Inebriates, central authority for, advocated, 
26508, 33336. 

Independent position, importance of, 34602 
(page 392, col. 2), 34619, 34993. 

Initiative, absence of, 34330 (page 376, col. 2). 

Local Government Board, relations with, 25695, 

25712, 25715, 26666, 32027, 32029, 
33765 (page 350, col. 1), 33905, 34619. 

Organisation in a department of Local 
Government Board, views as to, 30376 
(page 197), 80377, 33891, 33895, 33917, 
34147, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34619, 
34993. 

London, extent of authority in, as compared with 
the provinces, 26029. 

Lord Chancellor and Secretary of State, authority 
of in relation to, 25392, 25398, 27792, 29109 
(page 142, col. 1), 29121, 29198, 34619. 

Private Care and Nursing Homes, extent of 
authority for advocated, see title Private 
Care. 

Boarding-out of Lunatics : 

Authority with regard to: 

Extent of, 26059. 

Views as to whether authority for, and 
inspection by, is advisable, 26114, 26116, 
26269, 26349, 26736, 26805, 26809, 
26942, 28613, 28645, 31202, 31227, 
31239, 31351 (page 237, col. 1), 31377, 
31430, 

Consideration of this question by Lunacy 
Commissioners, and attitude towards, 25211, 
25587, 25920, 34409. 

Certificates, Reception Orders and Reports, examina- 
tion of, 25074 (page 6, col. 2), 26249, 26293, 
26296, 26300, 26471, 26960, 26969, 26971, 
26981, 27000 (page 73, col. 2), 29043, 29888 
(page 176, col. 2), 29922. 
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Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 
Certificates, Reception Orders, ete.—condé. 
Case illustrating importance of this examination, 
26969, 26983. 
Continuation Reports, 29043, 30471. 
Correction of errors in, 25348, 25560, 25564. 


Each certificate or reception order examined by a 


Commissioner, 25324, 25422. 

Medical Officers’ reluctance to certify, possible 
effect on, 26977. 

Number examined, 25074 (page 8, col. 1), 25323, 
26293, 26960, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 
Secretary, examination by instead of by Com- 
missioners, suggestion as to, 25313. 

Chairman : 
Appointment of, regulation as to, 25074 (pages 
4, col. 2, and 5, col. 2). 

Lord Chancellor, appointment by, views as 
to, 26573, 26931. 

Lunacy Commissioners, appointment of 
Chairman by, advocated, 34912, 34949. 

Attendance at meetings, questions as to, 25078, 
25083, 25457. 

Permanent salaried Chairman, appointment of, 

views as to, 25401, 25414, 25466, 25468, 
25755, 25774, 27125, 27146, 27291, 
27294, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 34602 
(page 392, col. 2), 54765, 34914, 34943. 

Authority, extent advocated, 34947. 

Master in Lunacy, appointment of as chair- 
man in event of an amalgamation of the 
Departments, suggestion as to, 27125, 
27144, 27160, 27175, 27275, 32466, (page 
280, col. 2). 

Parliamentary representation of the Com- 
mission by, objections to, 34991. 

Qualifications, views as to, 25775, 27031, 
31002, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34765 
34914, 34943, 34955. 

Clerical Staff : 
Adequacy of, 25282. 
Appointmert, duties, salaries, etc., 25074 (page 
5, col. 1, and 8, col. 1). 

Arrangement as to between Commissioners 
and Treasury, 25792. 

Number of, 25074 (page 8, col. 1), 25161, 25279. 
Increase advocated, 29581 (page 164, col. 2). 

Statistical clerk, special, appointment advocated, 
29581 (page 164, col. 2). 

Supervision by Secretary, 25158, 25530. 

Constitution of the Commission : 

Assistant Commissioners, appointment of, views 
as to, see subheading Assistant Com- 
missioners. 

Asylum Visiting Committees, members of, sug- 
gestion as to, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 31908. 

Birmingham Asylum Committee, suggestions as 
to, 32325 (page 276, col. 1),- 32326, 32398, 
32411, 32444. 

Decentralisation, views as to, 26082, 26856, 
26986, 28566 (page 125, col. 1), 28583, 28664, 
28672, 28766, 28849, 31092 (page 225, col 
2), 31145. 

Honorary members, see that subheading. 

Lay element, views as to whether desirable, 
26571, 26761, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 
34765, 34869. 

Legal and Medical Members, see that subheading. 

Modifications advocated by Commissioners, 
25391. 

Reform, general, of views as to whether necessary, 
25391, 25750, 28566 (pages 124 and 125), 
31092 (page 225, col. 1), 31153, 32466 (page 
280, cols. 1 and 2), 32600. 

Women as Commissioners, views as to whether 
desirable, 25826, 26515, 26652, 26891, 29255, 
31659, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 31904, 
34769. f 

Deaths of lunatics, or serious casualties, notification 

to Commissioners, 25323, 25357, 27000 

(page 73, col. 2). 

Insanitary Death Book, 26302. 

Number of, and method of dealing with, 26296. 

Post-mortems, importance of, 26301. 


Lunacy Commissioners— cont. 


Deputy Commissioners, appointment of, views as to, 
see subheading Assistant or Deputy Commis- 
sioners. 

Doctors, appointment of, to investigate cases, powers 

of Commissioners as to, 25108. 

Fees, 25109, 25111, 25130. 

Number of times this power is probably used, 
25100, 25110. 

Holidays, 25839, 27000 (page 74, col. 2). 

Honorary Commissioners : 

Appointment only of men who have been paid 
Commissiovers, advocated, 25755, 25777. 

Attendance at meetings, 25077, 25463, 26735. 
Assistance of, in forming a quorum, 27150. 

Advantages or defects of this system, views as 
to, and as to whether continuance is de- 
sirable, 25077, 25084, 25465, 25752, 26107, 
26556, 26560, 26691, 26734, 30376 (page 197, 
col. 1), 30381, 32466 (pages 280, col. 1 and 
2, 281, col. 2), 32599, 33407, 34866. 

Clergyman advocated as by Committee of 1877, 
26562. 

County councillors, members of Metropolitan 
Asylums Board etc., suggestion as to appoint- 
ment as, 34494, 34523, 34542. 

Officials, Government, appointment of as, views 
as to this suggestion, 27148, 27161. 

Number of, 25074 (page 5, col. 2), 25449, 25459, 

25756." 
No statutory direction as to number, 25763. 

Vacancies, unfilled, and views of Witnesses as to 
whether filling is desirable, 25082, 25152, 
25154, 25391, 25449, 25460, 26557, 26567, 
26699, 26915, 30712, 34492, 34860. 

Haspitals in which lunatics are detained, duties and 

powers in relation to, 26380, 26545. 

Accounts, 25793, 26112. 

Observation wards, licensing, powers as to advo- 
cated, 28616. 

Plans submitted to Commissioners, 25794, 27000 
(page 74, col. 1), 

Reports sent to Commissioners, 25798. 

Rules, 26038, 26546, 26549, 26759, 26948. 

Visitation, 25252, 26007, 26378, 28601. 
Number visited, 27000 (page 73, col. 2),. 

29888 (page 176, col. 2), 30761. 

Idiots, powers and duties as to: 

Act of Parliament: Idiots Act, duties under, © 
25257. 

Asylums : 

Applications for permission to erect, 25383. 
Authority as to, 26405, 26888. 
Report of 1897 on. 
Visitation, 25252, 26402, 26455, 26870.. 
26875. 
Number visited, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 

Inguisitions in Lunacy, transfer to, views as to 
whether desirable, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28387, 
28494, 29151, 29985 (page 182, col. 2), 30297 
(page 194, col. 1), 31641, 32466 (page 280, col. 2),. 
32510, 32568, 32602. 

Inspectors, appointment of, views as to whether 
desirable, 31092 (page 225, col. 2), 31148, 32325. 
(page 276, col. 1), 32329, 32343, 32353, 32379, 
33319, 33321, 33370, 33405, 33412, 33487, 33510, 
33672. 

(See also subheading Assistant or Deputy, Com- 
missioners), 

Judge in Lunacy, power of to call for special reports 
from, 26640, 26642. 

Legal and Medical Members : 

Decision as to appointment of should rest with 
Lord Chancellor, 26772. 

Duties considered as quasi-judicial rather than 
medical, judging from relative numbers 
25074 (page 4, col. 2), 25227. 

Feeble-minded, Authority of Lunacy Com- 
missioners for, bearing of on this question, 
25893, 25895. 

Numbers, proportion of, 25074 (pages 3, col. 2, 

4, col. 2, and 5, col. 2), 25768, 25840, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2), , 
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Legal and Medical Members—cont. 
Numbers, proportion of—cont. 
Increase, views as to whether it should be of 
Legal or Medical Members, 25391, 
25522, 25768, 26323, 26687, 26820, 
_ 26822, 28566 (page 125, col. 1), 28571, 
, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 29893, 29897, 
' 29917, 30376 (page 197, col. 1), 30377, 
30389, 30393, 30421, 30987, 31142, 
31152, 31172, 31187 (page 231, col. 1), 
31188, 31317, 31351 (pages 237, col. 1, 
and 238, col. 1), 31797, 32466 (page 
280, col. 2), 32514, 33642 (page 341, col. 
1), 33711, 34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34874. 
Office work, alteration in, and possibility of 
consultation, 26305. 
Public knowledge of existence of Legal Com- 
missioners, 28566 (page 125, vol. 1), 28824. 
Qualifications of Medical Member, 26580, 26590, 
26796, 26799, 28885, 28919, 29897. 
Reports written by Legal Members, 28797. 
Secretaryship has frequently been previously held 
by Legal Members, 25841, 26117, 26611, 
34931. / 
Standing Council, substitution of for paid 
legal members, advocated, 28566 (page 125, 
col. 1), 28711. 
Value, relative, of, views as to, 25472, 25523, 
25545, 25617, 25639, 25661, 25882, 25893, 
25895, 25943, 26326, 26334, 26843, 26890, 
28566 (page 125, col. 1), 28573, 28578, 28696, 
28710, 28785, 28800, 28886, 28887, 29066, 
29069, 29102, 29104, 29642, 29645, 29980, 
30189, 30394, 30398, 30482, 30978, 31001, 
31142, 31152, 31318, 31641, 31642, 31734 
(page 252, col. 2), 31796, 31801, 31805, 33489, 
34771. 
Licensing duties : 
Abolition of power to grant new licences, by 
Sec. 207 of Lunacy Act, 1890, 25074 (page 
5, col. 2), 25196. 
Meetings for granting of licences, regulations as to, 
25074 (page 5, col. 1), 25195, 25405. 
Observation wards, licensing by, advocated, 
28616. 
Sealing of licence, regulations as to, 25074 (page 
4, col. 2). 
Licensed Houses, visitation of, 25983, 26000, 26019, 
26373, 26374, 27083, 30762, 31189, 31265, 
33355, 33448, 33452, 33495. 
Buildings—Plans and Est:mates, examination, 
27000 (page 74, col. 1). 
Discharges, powers as to, 26888. 
Number visited, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 
Procedure, 26870. 
Single visitation by Legal Commissioner, 25970. 
Time occupied in, 26875. 
List of Commissioners and dates of their appointment 
since 1845, 26697. 
Local Authorities, relations with, 25177, 25533, 
25429, 25439, 25593, 25911, 25929, 25933, 
26133, 26176, 26187, 26188, 26191, 26195. 
27049, 29683, 30425, 31075, 31833, 31911, 
31943 (page 261, cols. 1 and 2), 32457, 
33765 (page 350, col. 1), 34602 (page 392, 
col. 2), 34731, 34959. 
Conferences and discussions, 25933, 26191, 26197, 
31836, 31943 (page 261, cols. 1 and Z), 31944, 
31987, 32000. 
Report to Home Secretary, powers as to, 26182. 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors : 
Amalgamation with, views as to, see subheading 
Amalgamation. 
Relations with, 34887, 35002. 
- Masters in Lunacy : 
Amalgamat:on with. views as to, see subheading 
Amalgamation. 
Relations with, 30277. 
Medico-Psychological Association, relations with and 
agreement with views of, 28976. 
Meetings : 
Attendance at, 25077, 25463, 26735, 27260. 
Record kept, 25193. 
For 1904-5-6, 26729, 
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Meetings—cont. 


Licences, Meetings for granting, 25074 (page 5, 
col. 1), 25195, 25405. 
Number of, 25192, 26728, 31229, 31230. 
Regulations as to, 25074 (page 5, cols. 1 and 2), 
25400. 
Quorum, number required to torm, difficulty 
in obtaining, etce., 25161, 25195, 
25405, 25413, 27150, 27266. 
Discretion as to advocated, 34602 
(page 392, col. 2). 
Extent to which business goes on with- 
out, 27268. 
Weekly Meetings, suggestions as to, 
27145. 
Metropolitan Lunazy Commissioners, sce that title. 
Number of Commissioners, 25074 (page 5, col. 2). 
Fixed number not advocated: powers to Lord 
Chancellor as to increase advocated, 31351 
(pages 237, col. 1, and 238, col. 1), 31417, 
31570, 34604, 34613, 34878. 
Increase, views as to whether desirable, 25150, 
25161, 25391, 25460, 25497, 25518, 
25545, 25548, 25665, 25716, 25748, 
25770, 25779, 25821, 25876, 25879, 
25903, 26164, 26339, 26349, 26646, 
26687, 26804, 26820, 26822, 27000 
(page 74, col. 2), 27187, 27233, 
27239, 27245, 27247, 27270, 27329, 
28566 (pages 124 and 125, cols. 
1 and 2), 28568, 28571, 29581 (page 
164, cols. 1 and 2), 29748, 28588, 28590, 
28735, 28747, 28848, 28879, 28883, 
28896, 28901, 28932, 29003, 29013, 
29034, 29045, 29076, 29581 (page 164, 
cols. 1 and 2), 29748, 29893, 29897, 
29917, 30376 (page 197, col. 1), 30377, 
30389, 30393, 30421, 30482, 30545, 
30938, 30987 31172, 31187 (page 231, 
col. 1), 31188, 31317, 31351 (pages 237, 
col. 1 and 238, col. 1), 31726, 31797, 
31803, 31824, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 
32325, (page 276, col. 1), 32411, 32466 
(pages 280, col. 1, and 281, col. 2), 33642 
(page 341, col. 1), 33711, 34553, 34602 
(page 392, col. 2), 34603, 34872, 34874. 
Summary of facts and reasons for, 27000 
(page 74, col. 2). 
Reduction of number of Visitors, question whether 
possible, 26640. 


Observation Wards and Receiving Houses, 26089, 
34419. 
Office-keeper and hall-porter, 25074 (page 8, col. 1). 
Offices : 
New, provision advocated, 25074 (page 8, cols. 1 
and 2). 
Position, desirable, in event of amalgamation of 
Lunacy Departments, 27025, 29581 (page 
162, col. 1), 29634, 29820. 
Orde:s and Regulations, powers as to, 25074 (page 5, 
col. 2), 25372, 28636. 
..pplication to Workhouses, only when specially 
mentioned, 25373. 
Parliamentary discussion of work of, 34739, 34743, 
34746, 34991. 
Parliamentary representation, question as to, 26624, 
34991. 
Prisons, committal of alleged lunatics to, protests 
by Commissioners against this procedure, 34422. 
Prosecutions, expense of, does not fall on Com- 
missioners, 25136. 
Qualifications, 25074 (page 4, col. 2), 28911, 29106. 
Disqualification of medical men interested in a 
licensed house, 25074 (page 5, col. 1). 
Abolition advocated, 28879, 28943, 29105, 
31187 (page 231, col. 1), 31188, 31317, 
31554, 31564. 
Special knowledge, views as to whether necessary, 
25116, 25768, 25771, 27319, 8885, 28919 
29897, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 34928. 
Registry Department, work of, increase by Sec. 7 of 
Lunacy Act, 1890, 25074 (page 8, col. 1), 
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Lunacy Commissioners—cont. 
Relieving Officer, communication with as to supposed 
lunatic, 26989. 
Report in 1847 on working of the Act of 1845, : 
(page 13, col. 2), 25669, 26231, 26316, 31300. 
Reports : 
Asylum, visitation, reporis on, 26230, 28797, 
28936, 29003, 33642 (pag2s 340 and 341, col. 
1), 33669, 33671, 33755, 33765 (page 350, 
Clerical work involved, 28630. 
Lord Chancellor, Reports to, 25074 (pages 5, col. 
and 6, cols. 1 and 2), 25314, 29109 (page 
142, col. 1), 29121, 29198, 30272, 34602 
(page 392, col. 2), 34737. 
Value of reports, views as to, 28936, 29003. 
Salaries and wages in the Department, 25074 (pages 
3, col. 2, 4, col. 2,and 5, col. 2), 25124, 25779, 
26619, 29015, 31436, 32466 (page 281, col. 1). 
Comparison with salaries of asylum superinten- 
dents, 29581 (page 163, col. 2), 29749, 
29752. 
Insufficient to attract most highly qualified men 
in the future, 29666, 29748, 29754. 
Scientific investigation of ,Lunacy, comments on and 
suggestions as to, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 
29684, 29876, 29888 (page 175, cols. 1 
and 2), 29894, 30953, 31016, 31032, 31943 
(page 261, col. 2), 31973, 32325 (page 276, 
col, 1), 32380, 32389, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 
Experts, power to call in, advocated, 29685. 
Laboratories, provision advocated, 31083. 
New modes of treatment should be noticed in 
Annual Reports, 31016, 31032. 
Secretary : 
Communication with Masters in Lunacy, 29470 
29473. 
Duties, qualification and salary, 25074 (pages 5, 
col. 1 and 7, col. 2), 25075, 25348, 25365, 
25786, 26464, 26602. 
Disqualification, 25197. 
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Eligible to be appointed Commissioners, but not » 


to act as substitute for Commissioners 
temporarily incapacitated, 25089, 25482, 
26608. 
Possibility of undertaking part of work at 
present undertaken by Commissioners, ques- 
tion as to, 25369. 
Qualifications, type of man usually selected, 
etc., 34928. 
Superannuation allowance, 26621. 
Supervision of clerical staff, 25530. 
Work carried on by Commissioners during ab- 
sence of secretary, 25839, 26467. 
Single patients, visitation, 25877, 27000 (page 73, 
col. 2), 27114, 31776, 31811, 31860 (page 257, 
col. 1). 
Subsistence allowance, 
25781, 25784, 29837. 
Substitutes, appointment of in cases of illness, regula- 
tion as to, and difficulties arising, 25085, 
27233, 29664, 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34805. 
Extent to which power has been used, 25086, 
25091. 
Payment by Commissioner, 25087, 27374. 
Secretary ineligible, 25089. 
Suggestion as to appointment by similar pro- 
cedure to that of Chancery Visitors, 26921. 
Superannuation allowances, 25074 (page 5, col. 1), 
27283, 27288, 34675. 
Term of office, limitation of, views as to whether 
desirable, 26934. 
Unanimity on general matters of principle, 25420, 
26197, 26199, 27199, 27258, 27367. 
Discussion resulting in, 27256, 27258. 
Vacancies, regulations as to filling, 25074 (page 5, 
Cole). 
Honorary Commissioners, vacancies unfilled, sce 
subheading Honorary Commissioners. 
Women as Commissioners, views as to whether desir- 
able, 25826, 26515, 26692, 26891, 29255, 31659, 
31860 (page 257, col. 1), 31904, 34769. 
Workhouses, duties and powers in relation to, see 
title Workhouses. 
(For further evidence as to Lunacy Commissioners, 
see Index at end of Vol. IT.) 


and travelling expenses, 
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Lunacy Commissioners as a Department of the Home 
ce, suggestions as to, and views as to 


whether desirable, 31092 (page 225, col. 2), 
33309, (page 322, col. 1), 33310, 33315, 33319, 
33336, 33351, 33353, 33354, 33360, 33363, 
33402, 33432, 33433, 33498, 33507: 
Administration of small estates advocated, 33515. 
Amalgamation of Lord Chancellor’s Visitors and 
of Masters in Lunacy with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, not advocated in this event, 33418. 
Architect, permanent, appointment of, in this event, 
views as to, 33309 (page 322, col. 1), 33347, 
33391. 
Clerks of Works or architectural inspector, 
appointment of, views as to, 33391. 
Objections to present system of a consulting 
architect, 33348. 
Several architects and specialists, consultation 
with suggestion as to, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 
Asylums : 
Authority as to, increase advocated, 33309 (page 
322, col. 2), 33319, 33326. 
Buildings and plans, authority as to, 33309 
(page 323), 33434. 
Alterations : 
Approval of, up to £400, powers as to, 
33352. 
Control of, views as to extent desirable, 
33385, 33492. 
Drainage, electric lighting, heating, etc., 
occasional advice as to, advocated, 
33109 (page 322, col. 1). 
Cost of asylums : 
Control of cost of maintenance as well as 
capital cost, advocated, 33319, 33380, 
33388, 33459, 33516, 33519. 
Rules, powers as to, banat 33319, 33330, 
33377. 
Visitation : 
Inspectors, visitation by, advocated, see 
subheading Inspectors. 
Necessity for visitation by Lunacy Com- 
missioners from time to time, 33374. 
Authority of: 
Administration of estates, authority for, ad- 
vocated, 33515. 
Asylums, increase of authority as to advocated, 
33309 (page 322, col. 2), 33319, 33326. 
Criminal lunatics, authority for, views as to, 
33338. 
Inebriates, authority for, views as to, 33336. 
Central Board and body of efficient: inspectors, 
suggestion as to, 33319. 
(See also subheading Inspectors.) 
Chairman, paid, advocated, 33503. 
Committee of the Person, appointment of, views as 
to, 33414. 
Cost of administration of the Department in this 
event, question as to, 33455. 
Courts of Justice, relations with, suggestions as 
to, 33315, 33405, 33410. 
Honorary Commissioners, question as to retention 
of, 33407. 
Idiots, authority for, views as to, 33331. 
Inspectors, appointment advocated, 33319, 33405, 
33412, 33487, 33510. 
Grades of inspectors, 33371. 
Qualifications, 33322. 
Salaries, 33321, 33371, 33510, 33512. 
Superintendents of asylums, probable relations 
with, 33370, 33512. 
Local Authorities, relations with, spikes 33377, 33380, 
33492. 
Medical and legal members, eer for, 33489. 
Number of Commissioners required in this event, 
33405, 33408, 33487. 
Party Votes, question as to influence of, 33366. 
Private Asylums, control of, advoeated, 33354, 
33357. 


Lunacy Commissioners as a Department of the Local 
Government Board, suggestion as to, and views as to 
whether desirable, 30376 (page 197), 30377, 33891, 
33895, 33917, 34147, 34602 (nage 392, col. 2), 34619, 
34993. 
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Lunacy Percentages and Fees: 
Abolition of, question as to, 29489. 
Amalgamation of Lunacy Commissioners with Home 


Office, application of Surplus in event of, 33455. 


Amount of, and of surplus, and views as to utilisa- 
tion of surplus, 28234, 28326, 28351, 28436, 
29305 (page 150, col. 1), 29374 (page 154), 
34721, 34900, 34908. . 
Difference in charge to lunatics “so found ” 
and cases under Sec. 116, 27727. 
Assimilation of fees and percentages, views as to, 
33278, 33286. 
kixpenses paid out of, and surplus paid to Treasury, 
27736, 27790, 28238, 28351, 28354, 29479. 
Introduction of this system by legislation, 29490. 
Number of estates contributing to, question as to, 
29484. 
Small estates, remission to, 29479, 29483, 29488, 
29525, 33276. 
Number of such estates, 29274, 28244, 28248, 
29274, 34904. 


Lunacy Regulation Act, 1853: 
Clerks to Masters in Lunacy, appointment under, 
28199. 
Lunacy percentage fees, effect of the Act on, 28341. 


Lunacy Regulation Act, 1862, provisions as to Taxa- 
tion of Lunacy Costs, 33173. 

Lunatic Asylums Act, 1853, provision as to plans, 
contracts and estimates, 25074 (page 6, col. 2). 

Lunacy (Scotland) Act, 1857, 28860, 30934, 30942, 
31051. 

(For further evidence as to, Scotch Lunacy Acts, see 
index at end of Vol. ILI. title Scotland, subheading 
Acts of Parliament). 

Lunatics having Property: 

Abolition of distinction between lunatics ‘* so found ” 
and lunatics “not so found,”’ views as to 
whether desirable, 26924, 27019, 27033, 
27041, 27044, 27297, 27306, 28374 (paye 
117, col. 1),28409, 28485, 28508, 28511, 3135! 
(page 237, col. 2), 34850. 

Importance of this distinction in international 
_ law, 28489, 28511. 
Committees of Person and Committees of Estate, 
duties of, do not overlap, 28274. 

Cost of administration of estates, 29289, 29299, 30122. 

Memorandum on, 29305. 
(See also title Official Solicitor, subheading Costs, 
and tetle Lunacy Percentage Fees, and tit/- 
Masters in Lunacy subheading Costs. 
Exhaustion of estates in expense of maintenance, 
cases pass out of custody of Masters in event of, 
28250. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, duties of in relation to, 

see title Lord Chancellor’s Visitors. 

Lunacy Commissioners, authority of in relation to, 
25294, 26241, 26268, 27006, 27008, 27010, 
27135, 27308, 27310, 31351 (page 237, col. 
1), 31377, 31860 (page 257, col. 2). 

(See also subheading Small Estates.) 

Lunacy Percentage Fees, see that title. 

Lunatics “not so found” (cases under Sec. 116 of 
Lunacy Act, 1890) : 

Abuse of this section, alleged, 27817, 29635, 29641 

Account, general, of procedure under this section, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1). 

Accounts, method of dealing with, 29110 (page 
148, col. 1), 29352,:29361, 29516, 30125. 
Advantages of this procedure, and reasons for 

its popularity, 28257, 29524, 34602 (page 
392, col. 1). 

Amendment and extension of Sec. 116, views as 
to whether desirable, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 
28505, 28545, 29106. 

Application for an order, statement in as to 
property, views as to, 34257. 

Capital control of, method of dealing with securi- 
ties to prevent misappropriation, 30126. 

Control of person not granted, views as to whether 

such control is desirable, 28259, 29374 
(page 154, col. 1), 29985 (page 182), 
30193, 30204. 

Sub-sec. C, control under, 30205. 

Cost of procedure under Sec. 116, 25183, 26244, 
29295. 
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Lunatics having Property—cont. 
Lunatics “not so found,’ ete.—cont. 


Decision as to whether cases shall go to Inquisi- 
tion, difficulty of, 28485. 
Discharge of receiver, special visits of Lord 
Chancellor’s Visitors as to, 29808. 
Guardian ad litem, appointment in Chancery, 
29551. 
Lunacy is not pre-supposed: undesirability of 
assimilation of procedure to lunacy pro- 
cedure, etc., 28410, 28412, 28486, 28492. 
Lunacy Commissioners to deal with such cases, 
views as to this suggestion, 29154. 
Marriage, prohibition advocated, 28410, 28556. 
Masters in Lunacy, duties of in relation to, 25183. 
Notice of cases sent to Masters by Lunacy Com- 
missioners, 27310. 
Number of cases, under Sec. 116, 28140, 28145, 
28246, 29152, 29249, 29374 (page 154, col. 2), 
29581 (page 162, col. 2). #4 
Sub-sees. A, B, C, and F, number of cases 
under, question whether information 
as to can be supplied, 28370, 

Sub-sec D, number of cases under, 28370, 
28536, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Official solicitor, duties of in relation to, see title 
Official Solicitor. 

Order authorising a person to concur in some 
Act, deed, or will, in cases where no Com- 
mittee of the person has been appointed, 
suggestion as to, 29985 (page 182, col. 1). 

Orders made by Master in Lunacy, 27298. 
Continuity in relation to orders for an inquiry 

views as to, 30347. 

First orders, 30234, 33630. 

Lunacy Commissioners, authority as to 
advocated in event of abolition of 
Masters in Lunacy, 30351. 

Receiver : ; 

Appointment of, 25183, 26244. 

Discharge of, 29808. 

Payment, unusual, but authorised if required, 
30122. 

Report, medical, to Masters by receivers, 
29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Sub-sec. B, amendment and extension of, 
views as to whether desirable, 28374 (page 
117, col. 1), 28505, 28545. 

Sub-sec. C: 

Control of person under, 30205. 

District registries, transfer of lunacy 
jurisdiction to, Sub-sec. C in relation to. 
this suggestion, 34290. 

Visitation of cases by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 29581 (page 163, col. 1). by 

Sub-sec. D: 

Assimilation of procedure to lunacy pro- 
cedure, desirability of, 28410. 

Amendment and extension of, views as to 
whether desirable, 28545, 29106, 29985 
(page 182, col. 1), 30211, 30204, 30282. 

Class of case dealt with under, 29635. 

Control of person not given by, 30194, 
30204. 

Distinction from Sub-sec. E, 28537. 

District registries, transfer of jurisdiction 
to, effect of this sub-section on this 
suggestion, 34290. 

Orders under, procedure as to, 30234, 30356. 
Acts of Parliament under which orders 

cannot be made, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 1), 29499. 
First Order under, 30234, 33630. 

Number of cases under, 28370, 28¢36, 29374 
(page 154, col. 2). 

Origin of this sub-section, 29635. 

Visitation unnecessary under, and views 
as to whether desirable, 29581 (page 
162, col. 2), 29639, 30297 (page 194, 
col. 1), 30358, 30363, 34724. 

Sub-sec. E. 

Distinction from sub-sec. D, 28537. 

Extension of, views as to, 30291. 

Transfer of proceedings from one sub-section to 
another, suggestions as to, 29985 (page 182, 
Cola): 
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Lunatics having Property—cont. 
Lunatics “not so found, ete.’”’—cont. 

Value of estate, limitation, 30108. 

Visitation, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28522, 29374 
(page 154, col. 1), 29504, 30202. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 28522, 29374 (page 
154, col. 1), 29581 (page 162, col. 
1), 29639, 33309 (page 320, col. 2) 
33417, 33476. 
Number of cases visited by, and sug- 
gestions as to visitation by, 29109 
(page 143, col. 1), 29367, 30297 
(page 194, col. 1), 30358, 30363. 
Bill suggesting visitation, 30359. 
Masters in Lunacy, visitation by, rarely 
practised, 27944. 
Special visits, return as to, 29506. 
Lunatics “so found” (Inquisition Cases) : 

Abolition of inquisitions in lunacy, and of dis- 
tinction between lunatics “‘so found ” 
and, lunatics “‘ not so found,” views as 
to whether desirable, 26924, 27019, 
27033, 27041, 27044, 27297, 27306, 
28259, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28409, 
28485, 28508, 28511, 31351 (page 207, 
col. 1), 33530, 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 
34617, 34692, 34840, 34850. 

Trusts, relief of lunatics from in this event, 
method of, 34853. 
Application for an inquisition, 30216, 30297 
(page 193, col. 2). 
Capital, control of, method of dealing with 
securities to prevent misappropriation, 30126. 
Chancery Division of the High Court, trans- 
é ‘ fer of inquisitions to, views as to, 33421, 
i 33424, 33528, 33533. 
Certification, practice as to, 27964, 34698. 

Change of residence, notice of, regulation as to fre- 

quently disregarded, 29581 (page 161, col. 1). 

Claim to special treatment and supervision, 

and possible injustice in event of amalgama- 

a tion of Lunacy Department, 27533, 27583, 

29581 (page 161, col. 2), 29593, 29633, 29668, 

34602 (page 392, col. 2, and 393, col. 1), 
34612, 34647, 34709, 34717, 34856. 

Committee of the estate, powers of, 29985 (page 

180, col. 2). 

Cost of proceedings,28256, 29292, 29581 (page 163, 

col. 1), 29985 (page 183, col. 1), 30246, 

Judge and jury, cost of inquiry before, 
29305. 
(See also title, Lunacy Percentage Fees.) 
Deeds executed by lunatics “so found”’ not valid, 
28409. 
Demands for jury, supersedeas or traverse, 
29581 (page 161, col. 2), 29799, 29804, 29807. 
Judge of King’s Bench Division, transfer of 
inquisitions to, views as to, 33530. 
Jury, inquisitions with : 
Cost of, 29305. 
Demand for, 29581 (page 161, col. 2). 
Judge of High Court to take opposed cases, 
suggestions as to, 30297 (page 194, 
col. 1), 34843. 
sig Number of jurymen, reduction advocated, 
: 29985 (page 181, col. 2), 30059, 30256. 
Number of jury cases, 27300, 29153, 29374 
(page 154, col. 2). 
Objections to, 33530, 34602 (page 393, col. 1), 
34618, 34696. 

Marriage, restraint from, 28410, 28556. 

Notice of cases, 27310. 

Number of cases, etc., 25472, 27128, 27299, 27786, 
27905, 27907, 27915, 27954, 27962, 28083, 
28131, 28246, 28255, 28491, 29151, 29374, 
(page 154, col. 2), 29523, 34705. 

Discrepancy between numbers stated in 
judicial and civil s anaes 27953. 
In 1905, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 
Jury, cases with, number of, 27300, 
29374 (page 154, col. 2). 
Official solicitor, duties of in relation i. see title 
Official Solicitor. 
Origin and purpose of, 34617, 34692. 


29153, 
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Lunatics having property—cont. 


Lunatics ‘so found”? (Inquisition Cases)—cont. 
Procedure in inquisition, 27302, 28073, 28406, 
30297 (page 193, col. 2). 
Clerk always present, 27920, 27948. 
Duty of Master to see the patients, 27958. 
Omission in cases outside the juris- 
diction, 27959. ; 
General or special inquisition, power of Lord 
Chancellor to direct, 27997. 
Time usually occupied by an inquisition, 
27915, 28072, 28080. 

Tenant for life, powers of under Settled Lands 
Act, 28263. 

Transfer from Masters to Lunacy Ser de: 
views as to whether desirable, 28374 (pag 
117, col. 1), 28387, 28494, 29151, 29378, 
29531, 29986 (page 182, col. 2). 

Vesting Orders : 

Judge or Master, for dealing with, views as 
to, 28358. 
Lunacy Act, 1890, Secs. 133-148 as to, 29985 
(page 181, col. 1). 
Visitation by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 25730, 
27976, 29109 (page 1438, col. 1), 27776. 
Dual visitation, by Lunacy Commissioners 
and by Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, 
- 25472, 25536, 27127, 27169, 27172, 
27971, 27976, 28640, 29109 (page "143, 
col. 1), 29778, 30328, 30377, 31014, 
31187 (page 232, cols. 1 and 2), 31205, 
31860 (page 257, col. 2), 32466 (page 
281, col. 1), 32563. 

Masters in Lunacy, duties and power in relation to 
see title Masters in Lunacy. 

Misuse of property, action in cases of, 27004, 27006, 

29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29198, 30272, 35002. 

Discovery of cases “of, 29202. 

Number of cases of, 29203. 

Number of cases dealt with, 29986 (page 182, col. 2), 
30039. 

Payment of funds into Chancery Court by trustees, 
advantages attending, 34256 (page 370, col. 1). 
Public Trustee or Judicial Trustee, administration 

by, views as to, 30124. 

Small estates: 

County Court judges, administration by, views as 

to whether desirable, 28464, 28516, 
29187, 29191, 29287, 29487, 30100, 
30109, 30258, 31860 (page 257, col. 1), 
31884, 33166 (page 314, col. 2, and 
315), 33269, 33296, 34899. 
Costs, county courts, 29289, 33269, 33296. 
Existing powers rarely used, 33271. 

Cost of appointing receiver for, 25183. 

Friends of patients, assistance from, 30109. 

Ireland and Scotland, administration in, power 
of Master in Lunacy as to, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 1), 29503. 

Lunacy Commissioners, administration of small 
estates by, views as to whether desirable, 
30278, 30449, 30483, 31889, 33515, 34297. 

Procedure in bringing judicial authority into 
action in cases of, 28561. 

Taxation of costs in Lunacy, see title Masters in 
Lunacy, subheading Taxation, and title Chancery 
Division, subheading Taxation, subheading Trans- 

fer of Taxation of Lunacy Costs. 

Trustee or mortgagee, lunatics as, powers of Lunacy 
Authorities in cases of, 30297 (page 193, col. 2 
and 194, cols. 1 and 2). 

Visitation, 25851, 25983, 26001, 26026. 

- (For further evidence on this subject, see Index at end 
ef Vol. II, title Administration of Estates, and 
title Inquisitions in Lunacy.) 

Magistrates: Adjudication as to certification views, as 
to, 26998, 27073, 28803, 28868, 30376 (page 

197, col. 2), 31633, 31689, 31694, 

Manor Asylum: 

Cost of, 32703, 33977. 

Visitation, 34330 (page 376, col. 1). 

Manchester and Liverpool District Registries, see ttle 

District Registries. 

Marylebone Infirmary, cost of building, 33933. 
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Masters in Lunacy: 

Abolition of, views as to whether desirable, 30376 
(page 197, col. 1), 30379, 31641, 33420. 

Account, general, of powers and duties of, and 
of procedure in office of, 29374 (pages 153 and 
154), 29985 ; (pages 179, col. 1 and 180, col. 1), 
34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34688. 

Accounting officer, non-existent, salaries are paid 
by drafts issued by assistant Paymaster- General, 
28313. 

Accounts of Receivers and of Committees in inquisi- 
tion cases, method of dealing with, 29516, 30125, 
30195. 

Age limit or fixed period of office not applicable to ; 
views as to whether desirable, 27834, 28405, 
34602 (page 392, col. 2), 34669, 34801, 34816. 

Amalgamation with Lunacy Commissioners and with 
Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, views as to, see title 
Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Amalgama- 
tion. 

Amount of work: 

Applications under Section 116, other than Sub- 
section (a), most arduous work performed 
by Masters, 28131. 

Appointments (Lists) ; 

Number of each day, 28031, 29227, 
Time taken up by, 28037, 29230. 

Cash and stock, amount dealt with, 28189, 
29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Committee of Persons or Estates, appointment of, 
amount of work involved in, 28168. 

Daily attendance at office, 27867, 28023, 29434. 

Exclusive use of Masters’ time required by, 

29379. 
Statutory prohibition from accepting other 
office, question as to, 29380. 

Identical amount to each Master, business rotaed 
to each, 27883. 

Inquisitions, number of, 27128, 27299, 27905, 
27907, 27915, 27953, 27962, 28083, 28131, 
28145, 28246, 28255, 28491, 29151, 29225, 
29248, 29374 (page 154, col. 2), 29450, 
29456, 29523, 34705. 

Length of official day, 27869, 30084. 

Number of cases dealt with, 28246, 29374 (page 
154, col. 2), 30090. 

Under £500 value, 30102. 
Over £500 and under £2,000, 30107. 

Reduction inadvisable, 29444. 

Summonses, number taken in a day, 29492, 
30082, 30089. 

Sundays, matters sometimes referred to Masters 
on, 29438. 

Appointment by Lord Chancellor, 29374 (page 153, 
col. 1), 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34801. 

Appointments : 

Arrangements of lists, etc., 27878, 27894, 28028, 
28062, 30093. 

Delay in granting, question as to, 27887, 28062, 

28375, 28377, 29212, 29260, 29392, 
29397, 30079, 34256 (page 369, cols. 1 
and 2), 34302, and page 373; 34602 
\page 392, col 1). 

Complaints as to delay can only be made 
to Lord Chancellor, 29262. 

Lists not put up in Chambers, 30093. 

Number of and time taken up by, 28031, 28037, 
29230. 

Capital, control of, 30126. 

Chancery Division of the High Court : 
Interchangeability of duties of Masters in High 

Court and Masters in Lunacy, question as to, 
28001. 

Transfer to of duties of Master in Lunacy as 
regards administration, see title Chancery 
Division of the High Court, subheading 
Transfer. 

Class of case dealt with, 25183, 28249, 29230, 30069, 
30070, 30297 (page 193, col. 2). 

Clerks : 

Appointment, method of, 28196, 29374 (page 153, 

col. 1), 29386. 
Probation period, question as to, 28229. 


103—IV. 


Masters in Lunacy—cont. 


Clerks—cont. 
Appoitnment, method of—cont. 

Suggestion as to appointment by Lord 
Chancellor, 29985 (page 181, col. 2). 

Attendance at Office : 
Record not kept, 28023, 28209. 
Chief Clerk : 
Absence during vacation, 28379. 
Duties of, 28049. 
Dismissal, 28204. 
Duties of, 27920, 28028, 28062, 29374 (page 153, 
cols. 1 and 2). 

Amount of work: length of official day, 
30147, 30150. 

Attendance on Master Ambrose, 27861, 
27948, 29374 (page 153, col. 2), 29399, 
29519. 

Taxation of costs, see that subheading. 

Efficiency of, 29521. 
Holidays, 30156. 
Qualifications, 28213, 28306, 29374 (page 153, 

col. 1). 

Number of, 27855, 29374 (page 153, col. 1), 

29421, 29431, 29985 (page 181, col. 2), 

30153. 

Promotion by Judge in Lunacy, views as to, 

29985 (page 181, col. 2). 

Salaries, 28200, 29374 (page 153, col. 1), 30152. 

Supervision, 28025, 29428. 

Vacation arrangements, 27979, 27985, 28056. 
Commissions from Lord Chancellor, 27997. 

Cost of, 28103. 

Discontinuance of issue of fresh Commissions, 
question as to possibility of, 28108. 
Committee of the Person and Estates, powers as to, 

28110, 28168, 28271, 28300. 
Cost of the office, 29374 (page 154, col. 2). 
Self-supporting, and with a surplus, 29985 (page 

183, col. 1). 

Costs in department of, 25183, 30118, 30246, 34292, 
34308. 
(See also subheading Taxation of Costs). 

Counsel rarely appear before, 29109 (page 143, 
col. 1), 29278, 30287. 

Delay, question as to, see subheading Appointments. 

District registries, Liverpool and Manchester, sug- 
gestion as to transfer of certain work to, see 
title District Registries. 

Equality of the Masters, 28046. 

Improvement in working of the office, questions as 
to, 29443. 

Inquisition Cases : 
Acount, general, of authority and duty of 

Masters in relation to, 27839, 27950, 29374 

(page 181, col. 1). 

Decision as to whether inquisition shall be held 

does not rest with, 29985 (page 181, col. 1). 

Identical number taken by each Master: work 

is rotaed, 27906, 27911. 

Number of, 27128, 27299, 27905, 27907, 27915, 

27954, 27962, 28083, 28131, 28145, 28246, 

28255, 28491, 29151, 29225, 29248, 29374 

(page 154, col. 2), 29450, 29456, 29523, 

34705. 

Procedure in Inquisitions, 27302, 27920, 27948, 

27958, 28073, 28406, 30297 (page 193, col. 2). 

Transfer to Lunacy Commissioners, views as to 

this suggestion, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 

28387, 28494, 29151, 29378, 29531, 29986 

(page 182, col. 2). 

Judge in Lunacy, relations with, 27938, 28014, 28157, 

29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29462, 29491. 

Attendance on Judge in Court not practised, 

28442. 

Authority of Judges over Masters, views of 

witnesses on this point, 28374 (page 117, 

col. 1), 28375. 

Authority of Judges over Masters, non-existent, 
28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28375. 

Orders made by Masters under Secticn 27 
of Lunacy Act, 1891, liable to be 
revised or annulled by Lords’ Justices, 
28374 (page 115, col. 2); 29374 (page 
154, col 1); 29986 (page 181, col. 2). 


4C 2; 
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GENERAL SUBJECT INDEX : 


Masters in Lunacy—cont. 


Jurisdiction of : 

Extension of, to include matters at present sent to 
Judges, views as to whether desirable, 28358. 

Limitation to administration and management, 
28374 (page 117, col. 2), 29230. 

Status as Judges, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29151, 
29350, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29985 (page 
181, col. 1), 30234, 30239, 34819. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, relations with, 27837, 
28284, 29581 (page 162, col. 1), 29602, 
29613, 29615, 34639. 

Special visits and Reports, 27713, 27760, 29581 
(page 160, col. 2). 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, 25183, 25860. 

Meetings, attendances at, with Lord Chancellor’s 
Visitors, 29508. 

Messenger in office, 29374 (page 154, col. 1.) 

Official solicitor, relations with, see ttle Official 
Solicitor, subheading Masters in Lunacy. 

Orders, powers and duties in relation. to, 29149 
(page 142, col. 2), 29342, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 1), 29451, 29462, 29465, 30297 (pages 
193 and 194), 30356. 

First Order, under Sub-section D, Section 116, 
procedure in making, 30234. 

Number of orders made in 1905, 29374 (page 154, 
col. 2). 

Stamps on Orders, 29475, 29480, 29483. 

(See also subheading Vest:ng Orders.) 

Privacy of proceedings, 29284. 

Qualifications, 29374 (page 153, col. 1). 

Salaries, 26638, 27830, 28011, 28213, 29374 (page 153, 
col. 1), 29829, 32466 (page 281, col. 1). 

Separate working of, 30041. 

Small estates dealt with, 30109, 30278. 

Stamps : 

Amount of fees taken in, 29374 (page 154, col. 2), 
30118, 30246. 
Extent to which used, 30111, 30117, 30246. 
Orders, stamps on, 29475. 
Rule 129 as to, 29480, 29483. 

Statistics relating to proceedings of, full account in 
Part Il. of Civil Judicial Statistics for 1904, 
29374 (page 154, col. 2). 

Status of as Judges, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29151, 
29350, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29985 (page 181, 
col. 1). 30234, 30239, 34819. 

Substitutes in cases of illness, absence of any power to 

appoint, 27996, 28000, 29536, 34802, 
34884, 


Extent to which delay can be caused by this, 


28006. 

Subsistence allowance, 29840. 

Superannuation allowance, 27831, 34675. 

Taxation of Costs in Lunacy, in Office of Masters, 
in Lunacy’: ° 

Appeal from, 33186. 

Clerk undertaking, instead of Master, 27925, 
28212, 28213, 28218, 29374 (page 153, col. 
2), 33166 (page 314, cols. 1 and 2), 33176, 
33180, 33182, 33184, 33200, 33212, 33232, 
33576, 33627. 

Efficiency with which work is done, and un- 
desirability of change until retirement of 
present taxing official, 34602 (page 392, col. 
1), 34653, 34657, 34665. 

Salary of taxing official, 34656. 

Statutory qualifications for Chancery Taxing 
Masters not possessed by this official, 34923. 
Transfer of the clerk to Supreme Court in 

event of transfer of taxation in lunacy 
to, views as to, 33243. 

Committee of 1901-2, consideration by, and re - 
commendation as to amalgamation with 
Chancery Division, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 
33189, 33192, 33201, 33213, 33568. 

Importance of guarding interests of the lunatic 
in, Sols, oococes 

Official solicitor, costs of, taxed in, 29109 (page 
142, col. 2), 29323. 

Percentage on taxed costs not charged—loss to 
revenue resulting, 33166 (page 315, col. 1), 
33272, 33273. 


— 


Masters in Lunacy—cont, 


Taxation of Costs, etc.—cont. 


Rules 1892 and 1902, 33166 (page 314, col. 1), 
33175, 33180, 33216. 

Transfer from Chancery Division to Lunacy 
Division by Rules of 1892, 33166 (page 314, 
col. 1), 33175, 33180. ; 

Transfer to Supreme Court, suggestion as -to, 
sce title Chancery Division of the High Court, 
subheading Taxation of Costs, sub-subheading 
Transfer. . 

Vacation arrangements, 33225, 33235. 

Transfer of jurisdiction of Masters as regards adminis- 
tration of estates to the High Court of Chancery, 
views as to, see ttle Chancery Division of the High 
Court, subheading Transfer to Chancery Division. 

Travelling, amount undertaken, 29534. 

Vacation arrangements, inconvenience arising from 

etc., views as to, 27842, 27847, 27979, 
28058, 28378, 29109 (page 143, col. 1), 
29214, 29985 (page 182, col. 2), 34830, 

Instances of, 28379. 

Master is usually available in cases of necessity, 
29215. 

Powers of Judges in Lunacy or of Lord Chancellor 
to make regulations as to work during 
vacation, question as to, 28021. 

Vesting Orders and Orders under Land Clauses Act 

and Settled Lands Acts, 28112, 29374 (page 
154, col. 1), 29465, 29985 (page 180, cols. 1 
and 2 and 181, col. 1), 30156. 

Difficulty of dealing with, 29451. 

Number of, and work done by Masters in connec- 
tion with, 28112. 

Substitution of Masters for Judges for this work, 
views as to, 28358. 

Transfer to Chancery Masters, question as to 
possibility of, 28127. - 

Visitation of cases, rarity of, 27835, 27944, 

(For further evidence as to Masters in Lunacy, see 
Index at end of Vol. II.) 


Medical Acts, 1858 and 1886, definition of ‘ medical 


practitioner”? under, 26580, 26583. 


Medico-Psychological Association : 


Account, general, of, 28897. 
Co-operation with British Medical Association and 
general agreement with, 25580, 25612, 31552. 
As regards Lunacy Commissioners, 31351 (page 
237, col. 1). 
As regards certification of cases of incipient 
insanity, 31351 (page 237, col. 2). 

Constitution of the Association, 31552. 

Election of Lunacy Commissioners and Lord Chan- 
cellors’ Visitors, suggestion as to, 31187 (page 
232, col. 1), 31552. 

Relations with Lunacy Commissioners, 28879, 28976. 

Resolutions as to Lunacy administration, 28879. 


Menston Asylum: 


Accommodation and cost, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 
30865 (page 217, col. 1), 30883. 

Chapel not provided, services held in recreation room, 

30646, 30739, 30743. 

Plans for chapel were sanctioned, 30804. 

Corridors, extravagant expenditure on, 30818. 

Dates showing absence of delay by Lunacy Com- 
missioners in examining plans, 30847. 

Economy in building urged by Lunacy Commissioners, 
30847. 

Farm buildings sanctioned by Lunacy Commissioners 
and by Home Office, 30702. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board : 


Asylums : 

Class of case in, 29939, 31738, 33509, 33910, 
33911. 

Cost of building, 32217, 32263, 33936, 33975, 
34109. 

Number of lunatics in, 33765 (page 348). 

Results of training in, 31845. 

Superintendents’ salaries, 32217, 32220. 

Vacancies in, 33910, 33991, 33992. 

Visitation, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 33810. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board—cont. 


Authority, continuance of, views as to whether 
desirable, 31734 (page 252, col. 2), 31736 31822, 
31843, 34565. 

Co-ordination with Local Authorities, absence of, 
33910, 33983, 33992, 34568. 

(For further evidence on this subject see Index at end 
of Vol. II.) 


Metropolitan Lunacy Commissioners: 
Appointment of, 25074 (page 1, col. 2), 33309 (page 
320, col. 1). 
Area of jurisdiction, 26032. 
Report of in 1844, 25074 (pages 2 and 3), 25209. 


Metropolitan Water Acts, cost of instructions for 
briefs under, 33208. 


Municipal Corporations Acts, see title Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 


Napsbury Asylum: (Middlesex County), cost of, 

32607 (page 287, col. 2), 32882, 33516. 

Chapel, cost of, 32026, 32901. 

Question as to date of passing of plans and whether 
they would be sanctioned at present time, 32935, 
32946. 

Superintendent’s house, cost of, 32882. 
Salary of Superintendent, question as to, 32899. 


Nethern Asylum, cost of, 31132. 
Nottingham Workhouse, cost of building, 33941, 33942. 


Newcastle Asylum, freedom of patients, 25919. 


Neurologists, treatment of mental cases by, 31187 (page 
231, col. 2), 31263, 31324, 31592. 


Norfolk Asylum, open fires, experiment as to, 32423. 


Northampton County Asylum, cost of, 32607 (page 287, 
col, 1). 


Number of Lunatics, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 27233, 29888 
(page 175, col. 1), 33'765 (page 348), 33864. 
Proportion of pauper and non-pauper lunatics, 33864. 

(See also title Lunacy Commissioners, subheading Amount 
of Work.) 


Nursing Homes, see title Private Care. 


Official Solicitor : 
_ Account, general, of duties of, 29109 (page 142, col. 1.) 

Accounts rendered by, as Committee of the Person or 
Receiver, 29109 (page 143, col. 1). 

Act’on against by parties for whom he acts, possibility 
of, 29183. . 

Acts of Parliament and Rules, position under, 29184. 

Assistance to other Government departments, ques- 

| tion as to, 29115, and note. 

Authority, controlling ; the Lord Chancellor, 29166. 
Chancery Division, work in, 33098. 
Class of case dealt with by, 29109 (page 142, cols, 1 

and 2). 
Continuance of office ; question might be raised 
_ Parliament on discussion of Estimates, 29170in. 
Costs : 
Amount of, and payment of out of estates of 
lunatics, 29109 (page 142, col. 2) ; 29114, 
29115, 29124, 29172, 29189, 29300, 
33583, 33589. 
Memorandum, on 29305. 
Nominal fees charged by official solicitor in 
small property cases, 30123, 30268. 
Complaints as to, witness knows of no instance 
of, 29128. 
Number of estates on which no percentage is 
levied, 29274. 
Taxation of costs, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29124, 
29128, 29258. 
Hostile interests, representation, 29257. 
Economical administration of estates under present 
system, 29126, 29189. 
Feeble-Minded, control of, question as to position of 
official solicitor in event of, 33587. 
Guardian ad litem appointment as, 29109 (page 142, 
col 1). 
Number of cases, 29119. 
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Official Solicitor —cont 

Importance of, and necessity for retention of, 28374 
(page 117, col. 1) ; 28451, 30310. 

Judicial Trustee, power to act as, 29109 (page 142, col. 

1) ; 30123, 33588. 

Payment, method of, 29176. 

London County Council, application to Official 
Solicitor in cases of lunatics discovered to have 
property, 29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29199, 29312. 

Lord Chancellor’s Visitors, relations with, 29210, 
29309, 29363, 29581 (page 161, col. 1) ; 29822. 

Lunacy Commissioners, relations with, 29109 (page 
142, col. 2). 

Lunatics “Not so found” (cases under Sec. 116), 

duties in relation to: 

Accounts rendered, 29109 (page 148, col. 1). 

Number of cases for which Witness is Receiver, 

29109 (page 142, col. 1). 
Payment, method of, 29135. 
Value of estates, number under £500, 29197. 
Lunatics ‘“ So found,” duties in relation to: 
Accounts, rendering of, 29109 (page 142, col. 1). 
Number of cases for which Witness is Committee 
of the Person, 29109 (page 142, col. 1), 29140, 
29185. 

Value of estate—number under £500, 29186, 
29196. 

Visitation of cases—arrangements as to, 29109 
(page 142, col. 2.) 

Masters in Lunacy, relations with, 29109 (page 142, 
col. 2), 29168, 29207, 29210, 29325. 

Misappropriation of property of lunatics, action taken 
by Official Solicitor in cases of, 29109 (page 142, 
col. 1), 29122, 29198, 29202. 

“ Next Friend,” appointment as, 29109. 

Number of instances, 29119. 

Office hours, 29109 (page 142, col. 1). 

Permanent salaried official, appointment of, question 
whether desirable, 30313, 33582. 

Prisoners committed for Contempt of Court, visitation 
of, 29184, 

Report not made to any authority as to work of the 
year, 29165. 

Salary, 29114, 29171, 29830, 33582, 33589. 

Appears upon the Estimates, 29117, 29169. 
Staff, number, duties, status and salaries, 29110. 
Substituted Petitioner, appointment as, 29109 (page 

142), 29143, 29146. 

Transfer of lunatics from one place to another, 29142. 

Transfer of work of Lunacy Department to Chancery 
Division, probable effect of on work of Official 
Solicitor, 29109 (page 141, col. 2), 29158, 29241, 
29268, 33097. 

Value of services of, 29307, 29317, 29363, 30310, 

Visitation of cases, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29306, 

29314, 29362. 
By Proxy, 29109 (page 142, col. 2), 29251, 29308, 
29318. 
Number of visits yearly, 29109 (page 142, col. Ly 
Value of this visitation, and undesirability of 
transfer to Lord Chancello1’s Visitors, 29307, 
29317, 29363 30310. 

(For further evidence as to Official Solicitor, see Index 

at end of Vol. II.). 


Outdoor Relief, sce title Boarding-out. 


Paddington Workhouse, uncertified lunatics in, question 
as to, 33777. 


Palatine Court, County of Lancaster: 
Area of jurisdiction, 34276. 
Distinct from District Registries, 34277, 34282, 
Functions of: Co-ordination of jurisdiction with 
that of High Court, 34269 (page 370, 34256, 
34299. 

Judge of, 34279. 

Jurisdiction and procedure, 34256 (page 368, col. 2), 
34269, 34286. 

Transfer of lunacy jurisdiction as regards adminis- 
tration from Masters in Lunacy to Chancery 
Division, effect on jurisdiction of Palatine 
Court in this event, 33620, 34256 (page 
368, col. 2), 34262, 34281, 34284, 34301, 
34899, 34995. 

Inquisitions in lunacy, question as to, 34267, 
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Pauperisation of alleged lunatics by admission to 
asylums or workhouses, 34330 (page 378, col. 1), 
34422. 


Physical Defectives, administration of 
absence of provision for, 30369. 


Portsmouth Asylum, cost of additions to, 32607 (page 
280, col. 1). ; 

Post-Mortem Examinations, importance of in cases of 
death, of lunatics, 26301. 


Prestwich Asylum, number of admissions to, 29030. 


Prestwich Workhouse, special provision for lunatics in, 
26283. 

Prisons, alleged lunatics committed to, for exami- 
nation, 34330 (page 378, col. 1), 34420. 


Private Care: Nursing Homes: Licensed Houses, ete.: 
Asylums, Private, see title Asylums, subheading 
Private. 
licensing and visitation of nursing homes 
and of cases under private care, views as 
to, 28624, 28880, 28892, 29090, 29097, 
30213, 30360, 30363, 31038, 31187 (page 
232, col. 1), 31211, 31214, 31218, 31222, 
31227, 31233, 31271, 31309, 31365, 31431, 
31465, 31477, 31484, 31486, 31489, 31529, 
31537, 31725, 32466 (page 280, col. 2), 
31776, 31811, 31860 (page 257, col. 1). 
Authority for registration, views as to, 31271, 
31472, 31484, 31502, 31535. 
Ill-treatment or unlawful detention, 26275, 
31187 (page 231, col. 1), 31257, 31331, 
31340, 31534, 31780. 
Information as to, importance of, and of right 
of entry of police, 31256, 31279, 31283, 
31496. 
Number of cases to be kept in a home, limitation 
advocated, 29097. 
Number of private homes, 28880, 29086, 31498. 
Number of uncertified cases in, 31187 (page 
231, col. 2), 31340. 
Nurses, incompetent, employment of, 31187 (page 
231; col. 2). 
Notification and certification of cases, views 
as to, 30213, 30404, 30408, 31303, 
31351 (page 237, col. 2), 31356, 31358, 
31363, 31394, 31398, 31478, 31529, 
31530. 
Form of certificate, suggestions as to, 
30376 (page 197, col. 2), 30415. 
Removal of cases and transfer to asylums, 
powers advocated, 31784. 
Licensed houses. 
Accounts, inspection of, suggestion as to, 33356, 
33448. 
Authority for, views as to, 33354, 34756. 
Buildings, plans, estimates, examinations, 27000 
(page 74, col. 1). 
Cost of maintenance in, 33765 (page 349). 
Distinction between Metropolitan and Provincial 
licensed houses, abolition advocated, 33355. 
Number of, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 27000 (page 
72, col. 2). 
Number of cases in, 33765 (pages 348 and 349). 
Payments by patients, enquiries made by Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 33452, 33495. 
Reports and certificates, examination of, 25074 
(page 6, col. 2). 
Refusal of renewal of licenses advocated, 34330 
(page 380, col. 2). 
Scalebor Park, 30554, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 
Visitation, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 25507, 25970, 
25983, 26000, 26019, 26033, 26373, 26870, 
26875, 27000 (page 72, col. 2), 27019, 
27083, 28715, 29888 (page 176, col. 2), 
29956, 29957, 30760, 30964, 31189, 31265, 
31696, 33355, 34330 (page 380, col. 2), 34518. 
(See also title Asylums, subheading Private Asylums.) 
Number of cases under privat on 29365, 29367, 
33765 (pages 348 and 349 
Number unvisited, 28613. 
Single cases : 
Tll-treatment, 31780. 
Number of cases, 25074 (page 6, col. 1), 27000 
(page 73, col. 2), 29088. 


estates of, 


Control, 


GENERAL SUBJECT INDEX: 


Private Care, ete.—cont. 
Single cases—cont. 


Visitation, 27114, 28612, 29088, 29365, 29367, 
30414, 31779, 31860 (page 257, col. 1). 
Number visited, 27000 (page 73, col. 2). 
Personal interview, practice of Lunacy 
Commissioners as to, 29581 (page 161, 
col. 1), 29663. 

Suggestion as to visitation by medical officers 
appointed by Justices of the Peace, to 
visit licensed houses, 29668. 

Removal of cases, power as to advocated, 
31784. 

(for further evidence as to Private Care, see Index 
at end of Vol. I1.). 


Prodigals, sce title Inebriates and Prodigals. 


Public Health Acts, repayment of loans under, 32081, 
32159. 


Public Works Loans Commissioners: 

Loans sanctioned by Local Government Board 
rarely go to, 32161. 

Number of Local Authorities 
32042. 

Rates of interest charged : 
Increase in, 32042, 32161, 32167. 
Table showing, page 275. 
Variations in, and in terms of *paymeny 

32162. 


Rateable Value: 
Consideration of, in sanctioning loans, 32147. 


Increase in rateable value, England and Wales, 
from 1875 to 1904, 32034. 


Rates: 
Amount due to Lunacy administration, question 
as to, 32107, 32116, 33865. 
Average rates, not an indiction of pressure on par- 
‘ticular districts, 32037, 32069, 32073. 
Depopulation owing to heavy rates, 32038, 32065. 
Districts having rates of 9s. in the pound and up- 
wards, 32038. 
Growth of, from 1879 to 1904, 32036. 
Limit practically reached when it is impossible to go 
further without impeding growth of a 
place, 32065. 
Instances where limit has been touched, 32071. 
Small authorities, pressure is heavier on than on 
large, 32069. 


Record of career of defectives, suggestion as to, 29888 
(page 176, col. 1). 


Receiving Houses: 

County Councils, powers to establish, advocated, 
34330 (page 380, col. 2). 

London Receiving Houses, 34330 (page 378, col. 1), 
34527. 

Lunacy Commissioners, attitude as to, 34419. 

Students, admission to, advocated, 34527. 

(For further evidence as to Receiving Houses see Index 
at end of Vol. II., title Observation or Receiving 
Homes. 


Reformatory Schools: 
Authority for, Lunacy Commissioners not advocated 
as, 33345. 
Extension of this system to the feeble-minded not 
advocated, 33346. 


Registrar in Lunacy, abolition, 28049. 


Relieving Officers: 
Duties as to lunatics, 26989, 26994, 34330 (page 
378, cols. 1 and 2), 34422. 
Penalties, 26991. 


Salop Asylum, action of Lunacy Commissioners with 
regard to, 26195. 


Scientific Study of Lunacy, comments on and suggestions 
as to, 29581 (page 164, col. 2), 29684, 29876, 29888 
(page 175, cols. 1 and 2), 29894, 30953, 31016, 31032, 
31943 (page 261, col. 2), 31973, 32325 (page 276, col. 1), 
32380, 32389, 33481, 34330 (page 380, col. 1). 

Laboratories, provision, 31019, 31083. 


borrowing from, 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CARE AND CONTROL OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


Scotland, Lunacy Administration in: 
Act of Parliament regulating—Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act, 1857, 30934, 30942, 31051. 
Administration of small estates in, 28173, 28513, 
29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29503. 
Cost of administration, 28376, 29299. 
Physical incapables, estates of, question as to, 
30369. 
Advantages of, and efficiency of as compared with 
English system, 25907, 25915, 26086, 28566 
(page 125, col. 2), 28632, 28665, 28816. 
Chief points of difference between Scotch and 
English law, 30934. 
Asylums : 
Airing Yards, abolition of, 26092. 
Classification in, improvement in, 28764. 
Cost of construction, 28566, (page 125, col. 2) 
28725, 28727, 28843. 
Bangour and Aberdeen, cost of, 30926, 32607 
(page 286, col, 2). 
Demands of Lunacy Commissioners as to, 
30522 (page 204, col. 2). 
Discharge from : 
Authority for, 28683, 28692, 28695, and 
note, 28857. 
Different methods of, 31028. 
Unrecovered harmless cases, discharge of, 
unobjectionable, 31030. 
Private asylums, number of and visitation of, 
. 28716. 
Visitation of : 
By Local Board, 28835. 
By Lunacy Commissioners, 28566 (pages 124, 
col. 2, and 125.) 
Medical men only, visitation by, 26890. 
Number of cases seen in a day, 26831, 
29083. 

Ticking off names of patients, 26866. 
Boarding-out System, 2521], 25920, 25925, 25927, 
26094, 26139, 26992, 34508, 34581. 

Article on advantages of, published in a medical 
journal, 26805. 
Attitude in Scotland as to, 25212. 
Chancery visitors, work of, 26826 
Deputy or Assistant Commissioners, visitation 
by, 26809, 26825. 
Numbers boarded-out, 26809. 
Pauper imbeciles, boarded-out, not visited by 
Lunacy Commissioners, 28647. 
Certification : 
Scandals, absence of; one action at law in forty 
years, 31062. 
Sheriff signs certificate without seeing patient, 
31693. ae - 
Six Months’ Certificate (incipient insanity cases), 
28620, 28636 
Account, general, of, 30942, 31034, 31854 
Adoption of in England, views as to whether 
desirable, 31036, 31351 (page 237, col. 2) 
31362, 31387. 
Coercion, question as to, 31039. 
Doctor signing certificate, must not be 
doctor to whose house patient is going, 
30945, 
Extent to which used, 30942, 31388. 
Notification and registration of cases and 
homes not practised, 28623, 28649, 
30943, 31037, 31055, 31314, 31393, 
31397. 
Sibbald, Sir John, cited as to necessity 
for notification, 28663. 
Private care, cases under, 28623, 28649, 
30944, 30984, 31314. 
Proportion of cases not requiring further 
treatment, 28755. 
Visitation of such cases not practised, 
28647. 
Chief points of difference between Scotch and English 
law, 30934. 
Courts of Justice, relations with Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 33315. 
Curator Dative and Curator Bonis in, 31632. 
Edinburgh Royal Asylum, legal element on Board 
of Management, 31001 
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Scotland, Lunacy Administration in—conz¢. 
Glasgow Hospital, observation wards in, 28617. 
Grant of 4s. to Local Authorities, powers of Lunacy 

Commissioners as to, 26422, 26705, 33996. 
Inquisitions in Lunacy, Records of transmitted to 

England, but cases not visited by Masters, 

27954. 

Justices of the Peace, visitation and inspection not 

practised by, 28633, 28805. 

Laboratory for pathological study of lunacy, 31019, 

31086. 

Lunacy Commissioners : 
Advice to Local Authorities as to institutions, 
28762, 28764. 

Asylums, visitation of, 28566 (page 124, col. 2), 
28834. 

Chairman, 30934. 

Chancery patients and curatory, cases, visitation 
of, 29652, 29653, 29659, 29786. 

Constitution and number of, and efficiency of 
work of, comparison with English Lunacy 
Commissioners, 28566 (page 124), 30934. 

Deputy Commissioners, number of and duties 

of, 26809, 26825, 29652, 29659, 30934, 
30935, 30939, 30947, 30950, 30992, 
31806. 

Central, 31526. 

Districts, division of the country into unnecessary, 
28583, 28665. 

Honorary members, 28566 (page 124, col. 1), 
28706, 30934. 

Legal and medical members : 

Honorary legal members, 28566 (page 124, 
col. 1), 28706. 

Number of and salaries of, 28566 (page 124, 
col. 1), 80934. 

Standing counsel, 28566 (page 125, col. 1), 
28711. 

Work undertaken by legal members, 28578, 
28862. 

Number of Commissioners and number of 
lunatics under care of, 30939. 

Number of days spent in visiting, 29617. 

Salaries, 28566 (page 124, col. 1). 

Single care cases, difficulty of visitation, 29657 
Lunacy percentage fees not charged in, 28356. 
Lunatics “so found.” 

Number of, 28638. 

Visitation of curatory, cases, 28566 (page 124, 

col. 2), 28640, 29653, 29786. 
Number of Junatics in Scotland, 28566 (page 124, 

col. 1), 30939. 

Poor-Houses, lunatics in : 
Authority for, 26047, 26449, 33334. 
Class of case, 28832. 
Number of, 28829. 
Separate wards for, 28831, 33334. 
Visitation, 28830. 
Population and size of country in relation to lunacy 

administration, 28665, 28848. 

Private asylums, number of and visitation of, 28716, 

28717. 

Relieving officers, powers of Lunacy Commissioners 

as to, 26990 
Report on physical and mental condition of patients 

regulation as to, 28633. 

Vagrants, definition of, 31441, 31578, 31583, 31623. 
Visitation ; number’ of visits annually, 25982. 
(For other evidence as to Scotland, see Indexes at end 

of Vols. II. and III.). 


Secretary of State, powers and duties of, in regard 

to Lunatics: 

Account, detailed, of powers and duties under the 
Lunacy Acts, 33309 (page 320, cols. 1 and 2 
and 321, col. 1), 33358. 

Alien lunatics, removal to their own country, powers 
as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Architect and Engineer, consulting, employment 
by, views as to, 33309 (page 322, col. 1). 
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Secretary of State, powers, etce.—cont. 

Asylums : 

Buildings, plans, etc., authority in relation to, 

31092 (page 225, col. 1), 31111, 31129, 
32015, 32023, 33309 (page 320, col. 1), 
33319, 33393, 34330 |(page 375, col. 1). 
Abolition or transfer of puthority, question 
whether desirable, 32045, 32095, 32183. 
32223, 32238, 32284, 32605, 33432, 
33642 (page 341, col. 1), 33660, 33662, 
33757. 34960, 34968. 
Difference between authority of Local 
Government Board, and of Home 
Secretary; as to, 33349, 33429. 
Estimates accompanying plans, 33309 (page 
321, cols. 1 and 2). 
Procedure of examination described, 33426. 
Unsuitable land or building, powers as 
} to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Cost of, Absence of any specified control over, 
attempts to secure economy, etc., 32028, 
32852, 33309 (page 321, cols. 1 and 2, and 322, 
col. 2). 

Decision as to necessity for provision of asylum 
accommodation, powers as to advocated, 
33642 (page 341, col. 1), 33660, 33662, 33758. 

Drainage, water-mains, roads, lighting and 
heating, approval of Secretary of State not 

on required for, unless building is involved, 
33309 (page 320, col. 1). 

Rules, powers as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 
33376, 33378. 

Superintendent, powers as to, 
320, cols. 1 and 2). 

Authority, supreme, as regards lunatics, views as to 

whether desirable, 30387, 32466 (page 280, 
col. 2), 33891, 34485, 34572, 34602 (page 392, 
cole 2): 

Asylums, authority as to, see subheading Asylums. 

Organisation of Lunacy Commission as a Depart- 
ment of the Home Office, views as to, see 
title Lunacy Commissioners as a Department 
of the Home Office. 

Burial of lunatics, powers as to, 33309 (page 320, 
col. 2). 

Comparison with Lunacy Commissioners and Local 
Government Board as regards functions, 33349. 
33429, 34113, 34124. , 

Criminal lunatics, authority for, views as to, 34895. 

Definition of authority, advocated, 33642 (page 341, 
col. 1), 33758. 

Extent to which powers are used, question as t0 
33359. 

Government Departments, consultation with, 33309 
(page 322, col. 2). 

Hospitals, powers as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Inebriate Reformatories, accounts checked in Home 
Office, 33467. 

Letters of lunatics to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 34967. 

Local Authorities, powers of Secretary of State ag to: 
Combination for provision of asylums, 33309 

(page 320, col. 2). 

Contracts for admission of pauper lunatics 
in one district into asylum of another, 
31092 (page 225, col. 2), 31129, 31156, 33309 
(page 320, col. 2). 

Enforcement of the Act, in cases of authorities 

failing to make provision, 33309 (page 
321, col. 1), 33385, 33691. 

Extension to improvements 
accommodation, views as to, 
(page 321, col. 1). 

Relations with Local Authorities, general obser- 
vations as to, 33319. 

Lunacy Commissioners in relation to : 

Appointment of, formerly, by Secretary of State, 
25074 (page 2, col. 1), 33309 (page 320, col. 
1), 34602 (page 392, col. 1), 34797, 34987. 

Organisation of Lunacy @ommissioners as a 
Department of the Home Office, suggestion 
as to, see title Lunacy Commissioners as a 
Department of the Home Office. 

Magistrates, rules re, 33309 (page 321, col. 1). 

Powers and duties not provided for, account of, 33309 
(page 321, col. 1), 33481. 
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Secretary of State, powers, etc. —cont. 


Private asylums and licensed houses, authority 
as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2), 33432. 

Prosecution for misdemeanour under Lunacy Acts, 
powers as to, 33309 (page 321, col. 1). 

Restraint of liberty of the person, authority of 
Secretary of State advocated in all instances 
of, 33309 (page 322, col. 1), 33314, 33432. 

Visits, special, to lunatics “ Not so found,” powers 
as to, 33309 (page 320, col. 2). 

Workhouses, lunatics in, power as to, 33309 (page 
320, col. 2). 

(For further evidence as to Secretary of State, see Index 
at end of Vol. IT.). 


Settled Land Acts, see title Acts of Parliament. 
Sidcup Cottage Homes, cost of building, 33946, 33975. 
Stafford Asylum, cost of, 32908. 


Stanley Hall Asylum for idiot boys: water-closets 
without swing doors, insisted on by Lunacy Com- 
missioners ; orders subsequently withdrawn, 30675, 
30686, 30748, 30779. 


Storthes Hall: 
Church, erection insisted on by Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, 30638, 30737, 30741, 32302, 32902. 
Cost of and amount of accommodation, 30865 (page 
217, col. 1), 30880, 32026. : 
Church, cost of, 30741, 32302, 32902. 
Extravagance alleged, especially as 
corridors, 30657, 30668, 30816. 
Per bed, 30795. 
Reduction in cost of cattle accommodation owing 
to action of Board of Agriculture, 30546, 
30698, 30701, 30800, 32607 (page 288, col. 2). 
Delay in sanction of plans by Lunacy Commissioners, 
allegation as to, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 
30543, 30628, 30693, 30788, 30797, 30804. 
Separate plans sent in as additional parts of 
building were erected, 30649, 30796. 
Site, difficulties as to, delay caused by, 30793, 30849. 


Suffolk : 


Boarding-out of lunatics, experiment as to, 25920, 
26740. 


Suicide, increase in number of cases of, 29581 (page 164, 
col. 1). 


Superseadeas : 


Appeal against refusal, right of, advocated, 30354. 

Application for, submitted to Judge in Lunacy 
without previous consideration by Masters 
28101, 30297 (page 193, col. 1). 

Continuity in dealing with, unnecessary, 30348. 

Decision as to, competence of legal visitor to arrive 
at, 27765. 

Lunacy Commissioners to deal with, 27765, 30353. 

Lunatic must be the person making the application 
30355. ; 

Number of applications for, 28098. 

Power to grant rests with Judge in Lunacy, 28096. 
29374, page 154, Col. 1. 

Transfer of jurisdiction as to, to Chancery: Division 
of High Court, views as to, 30297 (page 194, col. 1) 


regards 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) Act, see title 
Acts of Parliament. 


Surrey: 
Asylum Committee : 7 
Brookwood Asylum extension, see title Brook- 
wood Asylum. 
Contracts with other authorities as‘to reception 
of patients, difficulty caused by stringent 
clauses, 31129, 31156. 
Inspection, procedure as to, 31120, 
Number of members, 31120. 
Brookwood Asylum, see title Brookwood. 
Districts, division into, for sanitary purposes, 31148. 


Sussex: 


Boarding-out Experiments, 26741. 
East Sussex Asylum : 
Arrangement with other asylums as to 


takin 
patients, difficulty as to, 33991. = 
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Sussex—cont. 
East Sussex Asylum—cont. 


Cost of building, 32026, 32910, 32914, 33936, 
34050, 34110. 

Lunacy Commissioners’ Report on, 26175. 

Negotiations with Canterbury as to admission 
of cases, 33950. 


Taxation of Costs: 
Chancery Division, see title Chancery Divis'on of the 
High Court, subheading Taxation. 
Lunacy Costs, see title Masters in Lunacy, subheading 
Taxation. 


Tooting Bec Asylum : 
Cost of building, 32263, 33936, 33975, 34109. 


Traverse, Right of, 28374 (page 117, col. 1), 28528, 28529, 
29985, (page 181, col. 2; and 182, cul. 1), 30002, 
30005, 30011, 30065. 
Abolition, suggestion as to, 30297 (page 194, col. 1), 
Definition, 28093. 
Rarity of, 28085. 


Treasury, Transfer of Powers (Act) 1906, transfer 
of powers of sanctioning loans from Burial Boards 
to Local Government Board under, 32054. 


Trustee Act, 1893, Orders under that can be made in 
Chambers, 32994 (page 300, col. 2). 


Trustee Relief Act, 1888, payment of funds into Chan. 
cery Court under, 34256 (page 370, col. 1). 


Vagrants : 

Control by Lunacy Authority advocated, 31351 
(pages 237, col. 1, and 238, col. 1), 31379, 31405, 
31439, 31451, 31577. 

Definition, 31440, 31578, 31583, 31623. 

Feeble-minded, 31581, 31624, 31628. 

(For further evidence as to Vagrants, see Index at end 
of Vol. IT.). 


Vesting Orders: igs 
Definition, 29985 (page 180, col, 2; and 181, col, I), 
Number of, 28112, 
Procedure as to, 29374 (page 154, col. 1), 29451, 29465, 
29985 (pages 180 and 181), 30037, 30156. 
Substitution of Masters for Judges, for dealing with 
views as to, 28358. 


Wadsley Asylum: 
Accommodation, increase abandoned, owing to 


requirements of Lunacy Commissioners, 30522 
(page 204, col. 2), 30853. 


Wakefield Asylum: 

Accommodation, increase, 30522 (page 204, cols. 
1 and 2). 

Acute hospital and cottage blocks, examination 
of plans; date showing absence of delay, 30845. 

Cost of, 30884. 

Cottage homes, cost of, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 

Date of building, 30675. 

Epileptic block in connection with : 

Cost of, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 

Water-closets without swing doors insisted 
on by Lunacy Commissioners: order sub- 
sequently withdrawn, 30675, 30686, 30748, 
30779. 

Fire-Escapes: canvas shoots, introduction ins‘sted 
on by Lunacy Commissioners; orders subse- 
quently withdrawn, 30675, 30677, 30745, 30779. 

Laboratory at Wakefield, 29687. 

Observation wards, 32428, 

Report of Commissioners on type of building, 26175. 

Visitation, 30522 (page 204, col. 2), 30549, 30557, 

30564; Rota of Visitors, 30554. 

(For further evidence as to Wakefield Asylum, sce Index 
at end of Vol. IT.). 


West Derby:Union Workhouse,Epileptic Home, cost of, 
33791. 
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West Riding of Yorkshire: 


Asylums : 

Accommodation, deficiency in: schemes ham- 
pered by requirements of Lunacy Com- 
missioners ; delay caused by necessity for 
submitting plans, etc., 30522 (page 204, 
cols. 1 and 2), 30540, 30833, 30865 (page 
217, cols. 1 and 2), 30866. 

Committee, see title West Riding Asylums Com- 
mittee. 

Cost of, 27194, 30865 (page 217, col. 1), 30875. 
Plans for cheap buildings sanctioned by 

Lunacy Commissioners, 30826. 
Sum allocated for maintenance and upkeep, 
30865 (page 216, col. 2). 

Fire escapes or stairs, 27201, 27203. 

Guardians, visitation by, 30522 
col. 2): 

Number of, 30865 (page 216, col. 2), 

(See also titles of Asylums, as Wakefield Asylum, 
Storthes Hall, Menston. Hall, etc.) 

Local Government Board, action by as to expenditure, 

32193. 

Lunatics, number of, increase in, 30522. 


(page 204, 


West Riding Asylums Committee: 
Architect employed by : 
County building, other than asylums, under- 
taken by, 30721, 30865 (page 217, col. 1). 
Extravagance in asylum plans, £0347. 
Qualifications and duties of, 30863, 30865 (page 
216). 
Salary, payment by, 30657, 30757. 
Constitution of : medical men, magistrates, architects, 
and. builders on the committee, 30589, 30726. 
Discharge of patients, 30562. 
Visitation of asylums, procedure of, 30522 (page 
204, col. 2), 30549, 30557, 30564. 
Books and case books, examination of, question 
as to, 30570. 
Medical men on committee, no special arrange- 
ment made for attendance of, 30726. 


Medical work, supervision of, not undertaken, 
30766. 


Winwick Hall, class of case in, 26710, 26745. 


Women. 

Certification and protection of mental defectives, 
importance of, 31663, 31666, 31689. 

Lunacy Commissioners or inspectors or members of 
asylum committees, women as, views as_ to 
whether desirable, 25097, 25826, 26121, 26223, 
26515, 26652, 26891, 27069, 29255, 31659, 
31860 (page 257, col. 1), 31904, 34588, 34769. 

Visitation by proxy, 29109 (page, 142 col. 2), 29251, 
29308, 29318. ‘. 

(For further evidence as to Women see Index at end of 
Vol. EL). 


Worcester Asylum, expenditure on, 32059, 


(Lor further evidence as to Worcestershire see Index 
at end of Vol. L1.). 


W orkhouses: 
Class entering, change in, disappearance of able- 
bodied class, 33949, 33976, 34062. 
(See also subheading Lunatics and Imbeciles, sub- 
heading Class.) 
Cost of buildings, 32318, 33658, 33931, 33975, 33979, 
34092, 34107. 
Debt incurred in respect of, 33765 (page 349, col. 2. and 
350). 
Lunatics and imbeciles in : 
Alleged lunatics, removal to workhouses, objec - 
tions to, 34330 (page 378, col. 1), 34422. 
Bills sent in by guardians in respect of 
these cases, 34330 (page 378, cols. 1 and 
wag, 2-) 
Authority for : 
Local Government Board, 25990, 25992, 
26045, 26527, 26535, 29965, 31295, 
31748, 31749, 31750, 34734, 34737, 
(See also subheading Visitation.) 
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Workhouses,—cont. 
Lunatics and imbaciles in :—cont. 
_ Authority for—cont, 


Lunacy Commissioners, authority of, and 
views as to whether retention is 
desirable, 25674, 25742, 26045, 
26056, 26282, 26385, 26393, 26449, 
26450, 26524, 26853, 29942, 29965, 
31379, 31746, 31749, 31752, 31965, 
31969, 32467, 32481, 33331. 

Relations between Lunacy Commis- 
sioners and Local Government 
Board, 26527, 26535, 26667. 
Transfer of patients to asylums, author- 
ity as to, 26445, 26531, 26715, 
26838. 
(See also subheading Visitation.) 
Secretary of State, authority of as to, 33309 
(page 320, col. 2). 

Certification, 33770: 

Form of certificate, 33846, 33849, 33852. 

Number of uncertified cases, question as to 

and as to desirability of certification, 

26944, 26982, 33775, 33789, 33831. 
Transfer of cases from workhouses 

asylums, certificates for, 33834, 

Class of case, 27102, 29938, 31761, 33799, 33803. 
Definition of, 33801, 33833, 33835, 33845, 

33852. 
Circular giving definition, 33836. 

Local Government Board, absence of any 

Order as to, 33808. 

Ylassification, treatment, etc., 26283, 31301. 
Mechanical restraint, rule as to, 25376. 

Cost of provision for in, 33658, 33705. 

Mechanical Restraint, Rule as to, 25376. 

Number of lunatics and imbeciles in, 25074. 
(page 6, col. 1), 27103, 33765 (pages 348 and 
349), 33766, 33842. 

Objections to detention of lunatics and imbeciles 
in, views as to, 31298, 31966, 32471, 33765 
(page 349, cols. 1 and 2). 

Local Government Board, suggestion by as 
to discontinuance in 1889, 33859, 
33860. 

Lunacy Commissioners, attitude of, 33765 
(page 349, col 1). 

Paying patients, 33927. 

Rules, 25372, 25376, 26045, 26056. 

Transfer of cases from workhouses to asylums, 

26287. 

Certificate for, 33834. 
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GENERAL SUBJECT INDEX: 


Workhouses—cont. 
Lunatics and imbeciles in :—cont. 
Transfer of cases, ete.—cont. 


Cheap form of asylum, transfer to of imbe- 
ciles and some lunatics, views as to 
this suggestion, 26508, 31754, 
31867, 31955, 32471, 33642 (page 
341, col, 2), 33649, 33653, 33765 
(page 349, col. 2), 33834, 33971, 
34004, 34024, 34027, 34030, 34040, 
34053, 34055, 34200, 34209. 

Difficulty as to transfer to existing asylums, 

owing to lack of accommodation, 
33765 (page 349, col. 2), 33842, 33844, 
33857. 

Grant of 4s., effect of in encouraging transfer 
of chronic harmless cases from 
workhouses to asylums, 33765 (page 
349, col. 1), 33844, 33859, 33860. 

Remedies suggested, 33765 (page 349, 
col. 1, and 353, cols. 1 and 2), 
33875, 34002. 
Visitation, 25998, 25991, 26023, 26289, 26382, 
26944, 27094, 29934, 29958. 
County Council Asylum Committees, 
suggestions as to, 34330 (page 380, col. 2), 
34564, 34569. 
Local Government Board Inspectors, 
26384, 27099, 28608, 29965, 30378. 
30962, 31265, 31269, 31296, 31971. 
Lunacy Commissioners, 28599, 28603, 

29965, 30378, 30957, 30962, 31265, 

31269, 31296, 31430, 32466 (page 

280, col. 2), 33854. 

Legal or medical members 

by, 27316. 

Notification to Lunacy Commissioners 
of cases requiring special visitation, 

views as to, 33974. 

Number of visits, and number of 
workhouses visited, 25074 (page 

6, col. 1), 26383, 27000 (page 73, 

col. 2), 29094, 29934, 29958, 30959, 

31196, 33774, 33795, 33820, 33823, 

33856, 33973. 

- Ordinary wards not visited, views as to 
whether visitation is desirable, 
26524, 26528, 26535, 26717. 26944, 
31761, 31970, 33773. 
Suggestion that inspection shoula be 
entirely by Lunacy Board, 26386. 
(For further evidence as to Workhouses, see Index at 
end of Vol. ITI.) 


Wrexham Workhouse, land available near, 31867. 
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